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The  custom  of  this  magazine,  now  for  four  years  past,  to  devote 
the  July  number  more  especially  to  questions  of  Education,  and  to 
the  criticism  of  books  which  bear  some  close  relation  to  it,  brings 
to  us  every  year  a  very  curious  series  of  discussions  relating  to  the 
organization  of  colleges,  —  to  systems  of  examinations  and  gradua- 
tion, —  and  to  the  advance,  and,  alas,  to  the  retreat,  of  the  American 
schools  and  higher  institutions.  We  have  some  satisfaction  in  believ- 
ing that,  on  the  whole,  substantial  advance  is  made,  in  every  year  of 
such  discussions.  Prospectuses  and  other  promises  are  every  year 
less  regarded,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  average  community  demands 
steadily  a  more  substantial  education  than  it  has  claimed  before. 

We  took  occasion  to  say  on  this  page  last  year,  that  the  central 
question  regarding  the  American  classical  schools  is,  "  Do  you  want 
to  do  your  work  in  the  best  way,  or  do  you  want  to  do  it  in  the 
cheapest  way  ?  "  And  we  said  that  the  best  way  of  training  boys  in 
the  languages  would  probably  assign  one  teacher  to  four  boys,  or  at  the 
most  five,  —  who  would  give  to  them  his  life,  —  all  his  time  and  all 
liis  exertion.  We  ventured  to  add,  that  the  academy  or  high-school 
which  would  first  adopt  some  such  course  as  this,  giving  to  any  four 
boys  whom  it  fits  for  college  one  teacher  of  the  first  and  best  ability, 
whose  chief  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  they  go  through  their  last 
two  years  of  preparation  thoroughly  well,  will  be  the  school  or  acad- 
emy which  will,  at  whatever  charge,  receive  the  best  and  most 
promising  pupils,  and  will  receive  the  largest  number  of  them. 

We  had  some  curiosity,  of  course,  in  publishing  this  statement,  to 
see  what  high-school  would  make  this  proposal  first.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  faculty  of  the  Norwich  Military  School,  now  at  North- 
field,  Vermont,  are  entitled  to  that  credit.  They  do  not  offer 
amply  a  cheap  school,  nor  do  they  pretend  to  "rival  Oxford  or 
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Cambridge."  But  they  do  say  that  the  first  four  boys  who  offer 
themselves  to  be  prepared  for  any  American  college  shall  have  one 
competent  teacher  assigned  to  them  exclusively.  The  next  four,  as 
we  suppose,  are  to  have  another ;  and  the  next  four,  another.  If  the 
second  and  third  prove  as  competent  as  we  know  the  first  to  be, 
here  is  really  a  new  step  taken  in  the  preparatory  schools.  There  is 
no  reason  why  boys  under  that  training  should  not  do  in  two  years 
what  the  great  high-schools  take  five  for. 


BtJT  the  truth  is,  that  in  our  republican  passion  for  numbers,  we 
generally  build  up  schools  so  large  that  half  the  vital  force  of  the 
teachers  is  expended  on  keeping  the  machinery  moving.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  the  boys  in  such  schools  have  lo  be  kept  in  the  mill 
two  or  three  times  as  long  as  there  is  any  real  need.  And  what  comes 
of  it  ?  Mr.  Collar,  says,  if  we  rightly  remember  him,  that  all  the 
required  Latin  of  the  whole  school  and  college  course  is  not  more 
than  two  of  Charles  Dickens's  novels !  Imagine  yourself,  dear 
reader,  dividing  Nicholas  Nickleby  into  five  years  of  your  life,  — 
and  Martin  Chuzzlewit  into  five  more, — and  ask  yourself  how  fond 
you  should  be  of  Dickens  if  you  had  taken  him  in  such  doses  !  Then 
ask  yourself  why  your  son  should  be  more  fond  of  Classical  literature, 
when  in  six  yeara  at  school,  and  four  at  college,  he  has  dragged 
through,  at  a  snail's  pace,  the  received  selections  from  eight  or  ten 
standard  Latin  and  Geeek  writers.  In  such  reading  he  cannot  get 
any. comprehensive  sense  of  the  author's  broader  range, — scarcely 
any  of  the  habit  of  his  mind.  He  cannot  pass  from  mere  grammar 
and  dictionary  work  to  a  sense  of  the  drift  of  classical  literature. 
Such  is  the  natural  result  of  collecting  a  large  school,  —  with  a  few 
competent  teachers,  —  but  at  the  best  an  assignment  of  thirty  or 
forty  boys  to  each  one  of  them.  Fully  half  the  force  of  boy  and  of 
master  is  wasted  in  driving  the  machinery  itself  along.  We  needed 
no  such  example  as  that  of  the  boy  Stuart  Mill,  —  reading  his  Latin  and 
Greek  at  one  end  of  the  table,  while  his  father  wrote  his  history  of 
India  at  the  other, —  to  know  that  our  system  of  learning,  which  we 
call  a  system  of  teaching',  steals  and  throws  away  half  the  time  of 
the  scholars.  It  is,  in  many  cases,  alas !  a  ^ystem  where  nobody 
teaches,  but  where  a  few  over-worked  masters  hear  the  lessons 
which  a  horde  of  untaught  boys  have  learned,  after  a  fashion,  from 
good,  bad,  and  indifferent  text-books.  —  And  yet  they  are  not  happy  1 
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We  are  glad  to  note,  in  addresses  and  reports  from  all  the  colleges, 
a  general  sense  of  the  danger  of  abuse  of  what  is  called  the  Elective 
System.  Because  a  college  ought  to  be  able  to  offer  a  curriculum 
suited  to  the  after  life  of  a  student,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  student 
has  a  right  to  say  he  will  "  elect"  the  top  of  a  course,  but  will  not 
"elect"  the  bottom.  A  man  might  as  well  "elect"  to  have  apples 
on  his  trees,  but  "  elect "  not  to  have  blossoms  or  leaves  on  them,  — 
as  to  take  some  of  the  "  elections  "  which  we  see  laid  down  in  some 
courses.  In  the  examination  of  a  teacher  for  a  public  school  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  other  day,  who  had  been  at  work  quite  faithfully  at  the 
West,  under  the  "  elective  system,"  it  proved  that  he  was  "  quite  well 
up "  in  German,^  physiology,  and  mineralogy,  but  was  deficient  in 
reading,  spelling,  and  arithmetic.  Faculties  and  boards  of  trustees 
must  look  to  such  nonsense  as  this,  if  they  do  not  mean  to  make 
their  prospectuses  absurd.  They  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  stu- 
dents will  be  first  to  ridicule  such  building  without  foundation. 


We  have  no  confidence  in  the  plans  made  by  the  undergraduates 
themselves,  or  a  few  of  them,  for  contests  of  literary  renown  between 
the  colleges,  to  be  decided  by  tribunals  and  in  contests  like  those 
which  award  the  palm  of  success  in  billiards,  in  base-ball,  in 
foot-ball,  and  in  rowing.  But  it  is  very  desirable  that  some  impartial 
comparison  shall  make  a  public  standard  as  to  what  the  examina- 
tions of  the  diflferent  colleges  mean,  and  what  are  their  several  degrees 
of  rank  when  they  are  compared  with  each  other.  We  ought  to  be 
able  to  answer  such  questions  as  this  :  "  Can  a  junior  at  Antioch,  able 
to  pass  the  examination  which  will  make  him  a  senior,  pass  the 
examination  for  the  same  grade  at  Harvard."  We  heard  of  some 
gentlemen  at  the  University  at  Toronto  speaking  a  few  days  ago  of 
their  own  college  as  the  equal  of  Oxford  and  the  English  Cam- 
bridge, in  its  standard  of  scholarship.  This  is  as  natural  as  it  is  loyal. 
Let  us  have  a  fair  test  by  which  we  can  judge  of  such  declarations. 
And  let  us  see  who  does,  in  the  long  rim,  bring  forward  the  men  of 
most  thorough  culture. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  arrange  for  this  purpose  a  series  of 
Prize  Fellowships  for  Graduates,  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  fit.  Sup- 
pose a  Fellowship  worth  $600,  in  the  post-graduate  course  of  any 
American  college,  to  be  offered  for  the  best  English  narrative  of  the 
Completion  of  the  Pacific  Railway."  Suppose  a  similar  Fellowship  for 
the  most  satisfactory  exposition  and  solution  of  a  problem  in  the 
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higher  mathematics.  Suppose  another  for  the  best  Latin  essay  on 
"Arbitration  between  Nations;"  and  a  fourth  for  the  best  Greek 
paper  on  the  "  Conquests  of  Alexander."  Let  each  college  in 
America  select,  and  send  in  for  the  competition,  one  of  each  of  these 
essays.  Let  the  Fellowship,  which  is  the  prize,  be  given  to  its 
author.  Five  years  of  such  competition  would  tell  us  where  the  study 
of  English  is  a  lost  art,  and  where  English  is  still  a  living  language  ; 
where  are  the  best  advantages  for  mathematical  ti^ining,  and  so  on. 
It  cannot  be  difficult  to  establish  such  prizes,  and  we  seriously  hope 
—  nay,  we  expect  —  to  see  them  established  before  another  year 
closes.  Here  will  be  a  competition  which  means  something,  and 
which  will  fairly  grade  the  colleges  among  themselves. 


The  daily  newspapers  are  discussing,  with  well  affected  surprise, 
the  question  why  nearly  half  of  the  young  men  named  for  Cadets  at 
West  Point  failed  to  pass  the  very  light  examination  required  there. 
If  anybody  understood  the  reason,  we  should  have  supposed  the 
editors  of  the  newspapers  did.  Does  not  the  whole  drift  of  the  so- 
called  education  of  the  country  run  to  a  pretence  in  what  people  call 
the  higher  branches,  rather  than  to  solidity  in  the  three  Rs, — read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  ?  And  does  any  one  know  this  better 
than  the  editor  of  a  daily  newspaper,  condemned  to  read  articles 
badly  written,  badly  spelled,  and  based  on  veiy  bad  calculation? 
If,  by  some  miracle,  the  Civil  Service  Rules  can  be  held  on  to  for  a 
generation,  so  that  Commercial  Colleges  which  teach  nothing,  shall 
be  fitly  disgraced,  and  so  that  any  school  which  cannot  teach  a  boy 
to  spell  shall  be  truly  reported  before  the  community,  there  will  be, 
gradually,  in  the  results  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations,  a  standard 
given  which  the  country  will  heed  as  to  the  working  education  of  the 
schools.  It  is  not  West  Point  alone,  which  rejects  half  the  people 
who  apply  for  admission.  There  is  not  a  bank  which  wants  a  new 
teller,  there  is  not  an  importer  who  wants  a  new  clerk  for  corre- 
spondence, there  is  not  a  clergyman  who  wants  a  new  amanuensis, 
there  is  not  a  merchant  who  wants  a  new  book-keeper,  who  does  not 
reject  nine  applicants  out  of  ten,  for  the  very  reasons  for  which 
West  Point  has  rejected  these  boys,  because  they  cannot  spell,  they 
cannot  write,  and  because  they  do  not  know  what  the  rule  of  three 
means.  And  thus  we  come  round  again  to  the  question  which  our 
July  number  is  always  asking,  **  Would  it  not  be  better  to  teach 
three  things  thoroughly,  than  a  thousand  things  ill  ?  " 
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BT  ANTHONY   TBOLLOPB. 
[From  eaebuive  Advance  Shwtsfor  OLD  AND  HEW.] 

CHAPTER  XXVX  ^^^  ^^^^  Mva.   Hurtle  entered  the 

room.      Mrs.   Hurtle    was   a  widow 

MBS.  HUBTLB.  whom  he  had  once  promised  to  marry. 

"  Paul/'  she  said,  with  a  quick,  sharp 

PaitIi  Montague  at  this  time  lived  voice,  but  with  a  voice  which  could  be 

in  comfortable  lodgings  in  Sackville  very  pleasant  when   she   pleased,  — 

Street,  and  ostensibly  the  world  was  taking  him  by  the  hand  as  she  spoke, 

going  well  with  him.     But  he   had  ''Paul,  say  that  that  letter  of  yours 

many  troubles.     His  troubles  in  refer-  must   go  for  nothing.     Say  that   it 

ence  to  Fisker,  Montague,  and  Monta-  shall  be  so,  and  I  will  forgive  every 

gue,  —  and  also  their  consolation, —  thing." 

are  already  known  to  the  reader.     He  '<  I  cannot  say  that,"  he  replied, 

was  troubled,  too,  about hislove;  though  laying  his  hand  in  hers, 

when  he  allowed  his  mind  to  expatiate  ''You   cannot  say  it!      What   do 

on  the  success  of  the  great  railway  he  you  mean  ?     Will  you  dare  to  tell  me 

would  venture  to  hope  that  on  that  that  your  promises  to  me  are  to  go 

side  his  life  might  perhaps  be  blessed,  for  nothing  ?  " 

Henrietta  had,  at.  any  rate,  as  yet  "Things  are  changed/' said  Paul 

showed  no  disposition  to  accept  her  hoarsely.     He  had   come   thither  at 

couBin's  offer.     He  was  troubled,  too,  her  bidding,  because  he  had  felt  that 

about  the  gambling,  which  he  disliked,  to  remain  away  would  be  cowardly; 

knowing  that  in  that  direction  there  but    the   meeting   was   inexpressibly 

might  be  speedy  ruin,  and  yet  return-  painful  to  him.     He  did  think  that 

ing  to  it  from  day  to  day  in  spite  of  he  had  sufficient  excuse  for  breaking 

his  own  conscience.     But  there  was  his  troth  to  this  woman ;  but  the  justi- 

yet  another  trouble  which  culminated  fication  of  his  conduct  was  founded 

just  at  this  time.     One  morning,  not  on   reasons   which   he   hardly   knew 

long  after  that  Sunday  night  which  how  to  plead  to  her.     He  had  heard 

had  been  so  wretchedly  spent  at  the  that  of  her  past  life,  which,  had  he 

Beargarden,   he   got    into   a  cab   in  heard  it  before,  would  have  saved  him 

Piccadilly  and  had  himself  taken  to  from  his  present  difficulty.     But  he 

a  certain  address  in  Islington.     Here  had  loved   her,  —  did   love   her  in  a 

he  knocked  at  a  decent,  modest  door,  certain    fashion ;    and    her  offences, 

—  at  such  a  house  as  men  live  in  with  such  as  they  were,  did  not  debar  her 

two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  —  and  from  his  sympathies. 

asked  for  Mrs.  Hurtle.     Yes ;  —  Mrs.  "  How  are   they  changed  ?     I  am 

Hurtle    lodged    there,   and    he   was  two  years  older,  if  you  mean  that." 

shown  into  the  drawing-room.     There  As  she  said  this  she  looked  round  at 

he   stood   by  the  round  '  table   for  a  the  glass,  as  though  to  see  whether  she 

quarter  of  an  hour,  turning  over  the  was  become  so  haggard  with  age  as 

lodging-bouse  books  which  lay  there ;  to  be  unfit,  to  become  this  man's  wife. 
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She  was  very  lovely,  with  a  kind  of  was  always  black,  — not  a  sad  weep- 

beauty  which  we  seldom  see  now.     In  ing  widow's    garment,    but    silk    or 

these  days  men  regard  the  form  and  woollen  or  cotton  as  the  case  might 

outward  lines  of  a  woman's  face  and  be,  always  new,  always  nice,  always 

figure  more  than  either  the  color  or  well-fitting,   and  most   especially   al- 

the  expression,  and  women  fit  them-  ways  simple.      She  was   certainly  a 

selves  to  men's  eyes.     With  padding  most  beautiful  woman,  and  she  knew 

and  false  hair  without  limit  a  ^gnre  it.    She  looked  as  though  she  knew  it, 

may   be   constructed   of  almost   any  — but  only  after  that  fashion  in  which 

dimensions.     The  sculptors  who  con-  a  woman  ought  to  know  it.     Of  her 

struct   them,  male   and  female,  hair-  age  she  had  never  spoken  to  Mouta- 

dressers  and  milliners,  are  very  ekilful ;  gue.     She  was  in  truth  over  thirty,  — 

and  figures  are  constructed  of  noble  di-  perhaps  almost  aa  near  thirty-five  as 

mensions,  sometimes  with  voluptuous  thirty.     But   she   was   one   of  those 

expansion,  sometimes  w^ith  classic  reti-  whom  years  hardly  seem  to  touch, 

cence,  sometimes  with  dishevelled  neg-  "You   are   beautiful   as   ever   you 

ligence  which  becomes  very  dishevelled  were,"  he  said. 

indeed  when  loqg  out  of  the  sculptors'  "Psha!     Do  not  tell  me  of  that, 

hands.     Colors  indeed  are  added,  but  I  care  nothing  for  my  beauty  unless  it 

not  the  colors  which  we  used  to  love,  can  bind  me  to  your  love.     Sit  down 

The  taste  for  flesh  and  blood  has  for  there,  and  tell   me  what  it  means." 

the  day  given  place  to  an  appetite  for  Then  she  let  go  his  hand,  and  seated 

horse   hair  and   pearl   powder.     But  herself  opposite  to  the  chair  which  she 

Mrs.  Hurtle  was  not  a  beauty  after  gave  him. 

the  present  fashion.  She  was  very  "  I  told  you  in  my  letter."  \ 
dark,  —  a  dark  brunette,  —  with  large  "You  told  me  nothing  in  your  let- 
round  blue  eyes,  that  could  indeed  be  ter,  — except  that  it  was  to  be  —  off. 
soft,  but  could  also  be  very  severe.  Why  is  it  to  be — off?  Do  you  not 
Her  silken  hair,  almost  black,  hung  love  me?"  Then  she  threw  herself 
in  a  thousand  curls  all  around  her  head  upon  her  knees,  and  leaned  upon  his, 
and  neck.  Her  cheeks  and  lips  and  and  looked  up  in  his  face.  "Paul," 
neck  were  full ;  and  the  blood  would  she  said,  "  I  have  come  again  across 
CQme  and  go,  giving  a  varying  ex-  the  Atlantic  on  purpose  to  see  you, — 
pression  to  her  face  with  almost  every  after  so  many  months,  and  will  you  not 
word  she  spoke.  Her  nose  also  was  give  me  one  kiss  ?  Even  though  you 
full,  and  had  something  of  the  pug.  should  leave  me  forever,  give  me  one 
But  nevertheless  it  was  a  nose  which  kiss."  Of  course  he  kissed  her,  not 
any  man  who  loved  her  would  swear  once,  but  with  a  long,  warm  embrace, 
to  be  perfect.  Her  mouth  was  large.  How  could  it  have  been  otherwise  ? 
and  she  rarely  showed  her  teeth.  With  all  his  heart  he  wished  that  she 
Her  chin  was  full,  marked  by  a  large  would  have  remained  away;  but  while 
dimple,  and,  as  it  ran  down  to  her  she,  knelt  there  at  his  feet  what  could 
neck,  was  beginning  to  form  a  second,  he  do  but  embrace  her?  "Now  tell 
Her  bust  was  full  and  beautifully  me  every  thing,"  she  said,  seating  hep- 
shaped  ;  but  she  invaribly  dressed  as  self  on  a  footstool  at  his  feet, 
though  she  were  oblivious,  or  at  any  She  certainly  did  not  look  like  a 
rate  neglectful,  of  her  own  charms,  woman  whom  a  man  might  ill-treat 
Her  dress,  as  Montague  had  seen  her^  or  scorn  with   impunity.     Paul  felt. 
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even  while  she  was  lavishing  her  the  woman's  cleverness,  such  her 
caresses  upon  him,  that  she  miglit  charm,  so  great  her  power  of  adapta- 
too  probably  turn  and  rend  him  be*  tion,  that  he  had  passed  weeks  in  her 
fore  he  left  her.  He  had  known  daily  company,  with  still  progressing 
something  of  her  temper  before,  intimacy  and  aflfection,  without  feel- 
though  he  had  also  known  the  truth  ing  that  any  thing  had  been  missing. 
and  warmth  of  her  love.  He  had  He  had  told  his  friend,  and  his 
travelled  with  her  from  San  Francisco  friend  had  declared  to  him  that  it 
tri  England ;  and  she  had  been  very  was  impossible  that  he  should  marry 
good  to  him  in  illness,  in  distress  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  met  in  a 
mind  and  in  poverty,  —  for  he  had  railway  train  without  knowing  some- 
been  almost  penniless  in  New  York,  thing  about  her.  Roger  did  all  he 
When  they  landed  at  Liverpool  they  could  to  persuade  the  lover  to  forget 
were  engaged  as  man  and  wife.  He  his  love,  —  and  partially  succeeded, 
had  told  her  all  his  affairs,  had  given  It  is  so  pleasant  and  so  natural  that 
her  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  a  young  man  should  enjoy  the  com- 
This  was  before  his  second  journey  pany  of  a  clever,  beautiful  woman  on 
to  America,  when  Hamilton  K.  Fisker  a  long  journey,  —  so  natural  that 
was  unknown  to  him.  But  she  had  during  the  journey  he  should  allow 
told  him  little  or  nothing  of  her  own  himself  to  think  that  she  may  during 
life,but  that  she  was  a  widow,  and  that  her  whole  life  be  all  in  all  to  him 
she  was  travelling  to  Paris  on  busi-  as  she  is  at  that  moment ;  —  and  so 
ness.  When  he  left  her  at  the  London  natural  again  that  he  should  see  his 
railway  station,  from  which  she  started  mistake  when  he  has  parted  from 
for  Dover,  he  was  fall  of  all  a  lover's  her.  But  Montague,  though  he  was 
ardor.  He  had  offered  to  go  with  her,  half  false  to  his  widow,  was  half 
but  that  she  had  declined.  But  when  true  to  her.  He  had  pledged  his 
he  remembered  that  he  must  certainly  word,  and  that  he  said  ought  to  bind 
tell  his  friend  Roger  of  his  engage-  him.  Then  he  returned  to  California, 
ment,  and  remembered  also  how  little  and  learned,  through  the  instrumen- 
he  knew  of  the  lady  to  whom  he  was  tality  of  Hamilton  K.  Fisker,  that  in 
engaged,  he  became  embarrassed.  San  Francisco  Mrs.  Hurtle  was  re- 
What  were  her  means  he  did  not  garded  as  a  mystery.  Some  people 
know.  He  did  know  that  she  was  did  not  quite  believe  that  there  ever 
some  years  older  than  himself,  and  had  been  a  Mr.  Hurtle.  Others  said 
that  she  had  spoken  hardly  a  word  that  there  certainly  had  been  a  Mr. 
to  him  of  her  own  family.  She  had  Hurtle,  and  that,  to  the  best  of  their 
indeed  said  that  her  husband  had  belief,  he  still  existed.  The  fact, 
been  one  of  the  greatest  miscreants  however,  best  known  of  her  was,  that 
ever  created,  and  had  spoken  of  her  she  had  shot  a  man  through  the  head 
release  from  him  as  the  one  blessing  somewhere  in  Oregon.  •  She  had  not 
she  hail  known  before  she  had  met  been  tried  for  it,  as  the  world  of 
Paul  Montague.  But  it  was  only  Oregon  had  considered  that  the  cir- 
when  he  thought  of  all  this  after  she  cumstancesjustified  the  deed.  Every- 
had  left  him,  —  only  when  he  re-  body  knew  that  she  was  very  clever 
fleeted  how  bald  was  the  story  which  and  very  beautiful,  but  everybody 
he  must  tell  Roger  Carbury,  —  that  also  thought  that  she  was  very  dan- 
he  became  dismayed.     Such  had  been  gerous.     ^^  She     always    had    money 
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when  ahe  was  here,"  Hamilton  Fisker  persistent  in  claiming  her  own,  —  or 
said,  "  but  no  one  knew  where  it  what  she  might  think  to  be  her  own. 
came  from."  Then  he  wanted  to  "  I  could  not  get  across  to  San  Fran- 
know  why  Paul  inquired.  "  I  don't  cisco  as  I  said  I  would ;  and,  when  T 
think,  you  know,  that  I  should  like  was  there,  you  had  quarrelled  with 
to  go  in  for  a  life-partnership,  if  you  your  uncle  and  returned.  And  now  I 
mean  that,"  said  Hamilton  K.  Fisker.  am  here.     I,  at  any  rate,  have  been 

Montague   had   seen   her  in   New  faithful."     As  she  said  this,  his  arm 

York  as  he  passed  through  on  his  was  again  thrown  over  her,  so  as  to 
second  journey  to  San  Francisco,  and.  press  her  head  to  his    knee.     "And 

had   then    renewed   his  promises   in  now,"  she  said,  '^  tell  me  about  your- 

spite    of   his    cousin's   caution.     He  self." 

told  her  that  he  was  going  to  see  His  position  was  embarrassing  and 
what  he  could  make  of  his  broken  very  odious  to  himself.  Had  he  done 
fortunes,  —  for  at  this  time,  as  the  his  duty  properly,  he  would  gently 
reader  will  remember,  there  was  no  have  pushed  her  from  him,  have 
great  railway  in  existence,  —  and  she  sprung  to  his  legs,  and  have  declared, 
had  promised  to  follow  him.  Since  that,  however  faulty  might  have  been 
that  they  had  never  met  till  this  day.  his  previous  conduct,  he  now  found 
She  had  not  made  the  promised  jour-  himself  bound  to  make  her  under- 
ney  to  San  Francisco,  at  any  rate  stand  that  he  did  not  intend  to  be- 
before  he  had  left  it.  Letters  from  come  her  husband.  But  he  was 
her  had  reached  him  in  England ;  and  either  too  much  of  a  man  or  too  little 
these  he  had  answered  by  explaining  of  a  man  for  conduct  such  as  that, 
to  her,  or  endeavoring  to  explain.  He  did  make  the  avowal  to  himself, 
that  their  engagement  must  be  at  an  even  at  that  moment  as  she  sat  there, 
end.  And  now  she  had  followed  him  Let  the  matter  go  as  it  would,  she 
to  London  !  "  Tell  me  every  thing,"  should  never  be  his  wife.  He  would 
she  said,  leaning  upon  him,  and  look-  marry  no  one,  unless  it  was  Hetta 
ing  up  into  his  face.  Carbury.     But  he  did  not  at  all  know 

"  But  you,  —  when  did  you  arrive  how  to  get  this  said  with  proper  em- 

here  ?  "  phasis,  and  yet  with  proper  apologetic 

"Here,   at   this   house,   I    arrived  courtesy.     " I  am  engaged  here  about 

the  night  before  last.     On  Tuesday  this  railway,"  he   said.     "  You  have 

I  reached  Liverpool.     There  I  found  heard,    I   suppose,   of   our  projected 

that  you  were   probably  in  Loudon,  scheme  ? " 

and  so  I  came  on.     I  have  come  only  "  Heard   of  it !     San  Francisco  is 

to  see  you.     I  can  understand  that  full   of  it.     Hamilton   Fisker  is   the 

you  should  have  been  estranged  from  great  man   of  the   day   there ;   and, 

me.     That  journey  home  is  now  so  when  I  left,  your  uncle  was  buying 

long    ago !     Our    meeting    in    New  a  villa  for  seventy-four  thousand  dol- 

York  was  so  short  and  wretched.     I  lars.     And  yet  they  say  that  the  best 

would  not  tell  you,  because  you  then  of  it  all  has  been  transferred  to  you 

were  poor  yourself;  but  at  that  mo-  Londoners.     Many    there    are    very 

ment  I  was  penniless.     I  have    got  hard  upon   Fisker  for  coming  here 

my  own  now  out  from  the  very  teeth  and  doing  as  he  did." 

of  robbers."     As  she  said  this,  she  "It's  doing  very  well,  I  believe," 

looked  as  though  she  could  be  very  said  Paul,  with  some  feeling  of  shame, 
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as  be  thought  how  veiy  little  he  knew  leon  was  a  coward,  and  Washington  a 

about  it.  traitor.     You  must  take  me  where  I 

''You   are   the  manager    here    in  shall   see   Melmotte.     He  is   a  man 

England  ? ''  whose  hand  I  would  kiss ;  but  I  would 

"  No :  I  am  a  member  of  the  firm  not  condescend  to  speak  even  a  word 

that  manages  it   at    San   Francisco;  of  reverence   to  any  of  your  empe- 

bat  the   real    manager  here    is    our  rors." 

chairman^  Mr.  Melmotte."          *  "  I  fear  you  will  find  that  your  idol 

"  Ah,  —  I  have  heard  of  Kim.     He  has  feet  of  clay." 

is   a  great   man,  —  a   Frenchman,  is  ''  Ah !  —  you^  mean  that  he  is  bold 

he  not  ?     There  was  a  taUc  of  inviting  in   breaking  those  precepts  of  yours 

him  to  California.     You  know  him,  of  about   coveting  worldly  wealth.     All 

coarse  ?  "  men  and  women  break  that  command- 

"Yes:   I  know  him.     I   see  him  ment;  but  they  do  so  in   a  stealthy 

once  a  week."  fashion,  half  drawing  back  the  grasp- 

"I  would  sooner  see  that  man  than  ing  hand,  praying  to  he  delivered  from 

your  queen,  or  any  of  your  dukes  or  temptation  while  they  filch  only  a  lit- 

lords.     They  tell  me  that  he  holds  the  tie,  pretending  to  despise  the  only  thing 

world  of  commerce  in  his  right  hand,  that  is  dear  to  tliem  in  the  world.  Here 

What  powe^r !  what  grandeur  !  "  is  a  man  who  boldly  says  that  he  recog- 

"  Grand  enough,"  said  Paul,  "  if  it  nizes  no  such  law ;  that  wealth  is  power, 

all  came  honestly."  and  that  poWer  is  good;  and  that  the 

"  Such  a  man  rises  above  honesty,"  more  a  man  has  of  wealth  the  greater 
eaid  Mrs.  Hurtle,  "  as  a  great  general  and  the  stronger  and  the  nobler  he  can 
rises  above  humanity  when  he  sacri-  be.  I  love  a  man  who  can  turn  the 
fices  an  army  to  conquer  a  nation,  hobgoblins  inside  out,  and  burn  the 
Such  greatness  is  incompatible  with  wooden  bogies  that  he  meets." 
small  scruples.  A  pygmy  man  is  Montague  had  formed  his  own  opin* 
stopped  by  a  little  ditch,  but  a  giant  ions  about  Melmotte.  Though  con- 
stalks  over  the  rivers."  nected  with  the  man,  he  believed  their 

"  I  prefer  to   be   stopped  by  the  Grand  Director  to  be  as  vile  a  scoun- 

ditcbes,"  said  Montague.  drel   as   ever   lived.      Mrs.    Hurtle's 

"  Ah,  Paul  I  you  were  not  bom  for  enthusiasm  was  very  pretty,  and  there 

commerce.     And  I  will  grant  you  this,  was  something  of  feminine  eloquence 

that  commerce  is  not  noble  unless  it  in   her  words.     But  it  was  shocking 

rises  to   great   heights.     To   live   in  to  see  them  lavished  on  such  a  subject, 

plenty  by  sticking  to   your  counter  "  Personally  I  do  not  like  him,"  said 

irom  nine  in  the  momihg  to  nine  at  Paul. 

night    is    not  a  fine  life.     But   this  "  I  had  thought  to  find  that  you  and 

man,  with  a  scratch  of  his  pen,  can  he  were  hand  and  glove." 

Rend  out  or  call  in  millions  of  dollars.  "Oh,  no  !" 

Do  they  say  here  that  he  is  not  hon-  "  But  you  are   prospering  in    this 

est  ?  "  business  ?  " 

"  As  he  is  my  partner  in  this  affair,  "  Yes  :  I  suppose  we  are  prosper- 
perhaps  I  had  better  say  nothing  ing.  It  is  one  of  those  hazardous 
against  him."  things  in  which  a  man  can  never  tell 

"  Of  course   such   a  man   will  be  whether  he  be  really  prosperous  till  he 

abased.    People  have  said  that  Kapo-  is  out  of  it.     I  fell  into  it  altogether 
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against  my  will.    I  had  no  altema-  she  could  he,  and  how  fiill  of  wrathj 

tive."  he  had  come  at  her  call,  intending  to 

"  It  seems  to   me  to  have  heen  a  tell  her  the  truth,  which  he  now  spoke, 

golden  chance."  "  There  is  another,"  he  said. 

"  As  far  as  immediate  results  go,  it        She  stood   silent,  looking  into  his 

has  been  golden."  face,   thinking    how  she  would  com- 

"That,  at  any  rate,  is  well,  Paul,  mencejier  attack  upon  him.  She  fixed 
And  now,  —  now  that  we  have  got  her  eyes  upon  him,  standing  quite  up- 
back  into  our  old  way  of  talking,  tell  right,  squeezing  her  own  right  hand 
me  what  all  this  means.  I  have  talked  with  the  fingers  of  the  left.  "  Oh  ! "  she 
to  no  one  after  this  fashion  since  we  said  in  a  whisper :  "  that  is  the  reason 
parted.  Why  should  our  engagement  why  I  am  told  that  I  am  to  be  —  off." 
be  over  ?  You  used  to  love  me,  did  "  That  was  not  the  reason." 
you  not  ?  "  "  What !    can   there  be   more  rea- 

He   would   willingly  have  left  her  son   than  that,  —  better  reason  than 

question  unanswered  ;  but  she  waited  that  ?     Unless,  indeed,  it  be,  that,  as 

for  an  answer.     "  You  know  I  did,"  you   have  learned  to  love  another,  so 

he  said.  also  you  have  learned  to  —  hate  me." 

"  I  thought  so.     This  I  know,  that        "  Listen  to  me,  Winifred." 
you  were  sure,  and  are  sure,  of  my  love        "  No,  sir ;  no  Winifred  now  !    How 

to  you.     Is  it  not  so?     Come,  speak  did  you  dare  to  kiss  me,  knowing  that 

openly  like   a  man.     Do  you   doubt  it  was  on  your  tongue  to  tell  me  I  was 

me  ?  "  to  be  cast  aside  ?     And  so  you  love  — 

He   did  not   doubt  her,   and   was  some  other  woman  I     I  am  too  old  to 

forced  to  say  so.     "  No,  indeed."  please  you,  too  rough,  —  too  little  like 

"  Oh !  with  what  bated,  half-mouthed  the  dolls  (tf  your  own  country  !   Wliat 

words  you  speak,  — fit  for  a  girl  from  were  your  —  other  reasons  ?     Let  me 

a  nursery!     Out  with  it,  if  you  have  hear  your  —  other  reasons,  that  I  may 

any  thing  to  say  against  me  I     You  tell  you  that  they  are  lies." 
owe  me  so  much,  at  any  rate.     I  have        The  reasons  were  very  difficult  to 

never  ill-treated  you.     I  have  never  tell,   though,  when   put   forward   by 

lied   to  you.     I  have  taken  nothing  Roger  Carbury,  they  had  been  easily 

from  you,  —  if  I  have  not  taken  your  pleaded.     Paul  knew  but  little  about 

heart.     I   have  given  you  all  that  I  Winifred  Hurtle,  and  nothing  at  all 

have   to  give."     Then  she  leaped  to  about  the  late  Mr.  Hurtle.     His  rea- 

her  feet,  and  stood  a  little  apart  from  sons   curtly  put  forward  might  have 

him.     "  If  you  hate  me,  say  so."  been  so  stated.     "  We  know  too  little 

"Winifred,"  he  said,  calling  her  by  of  each  other,"  he  said, 
her  name.  "  What  more  do  you  want  to  know  ? 

"Winifred!     Yes,  now  for  the  first  You   can   know   all   for  the   a»jking. 

time,  though  I  have  called  you  Paul  Did  I   ever  refuse   to   answer  you  ? 

from   the   moment  you    entered  the  As  to  my  knowledge  of  3"ou  and  your 

room.      Well,   speak   out.      Is   there  affairs,  if  I  think  it  sufficient,  need 

another  woman  that  you  love?  "  you  complain  ?     What  is  it  that  you 

At   this   moment  Paul   Montague  want  to  know?    Ask  any  thing  and  I 

proved,  ,that,  at  any  rate,  he  was  no  will  tell  you.     Is  it  about  my  money  ? 

coward.     Knowing  the  nature  of  the  You  knew  when  you  gave  me  your 

woman,  —  how  ardent,  how  impetuous  word  that  I  had  next  to  none.     Now 
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I  have   ample    means    of    my  own.  "And   I,   who  have   come   hither 

You    knew    that    I  was    a    widow,  from  California  to  see  you,  am  to  re- 

What  more  ?     If  you  wish  to  hear  of  turn   satisfied  because  you   tell    me 

the  wretch  that  was  my  husband,  I  that  you  liave  —  changed  your  affec- 

will  deluge  you  with  stories.     I  should  tions  ?     That   is   to  be  all,  and  you 

have  thought  that  a  man  who  loved  think   that  fair  ?     That    suits    your 

would   not  have  cared  to  hear  much  own  mind,  and  leaves  no  sore  spot  in 

of    one  —  who    perhaps    was    loved  your  heart?     You  can  do  that,  and 

once."  shake  hands  with  me,  and  go  away,  — 

He  knew  that  his  position  was  per-  without  a  pang,  without  a  scruple?  " 

fectly   indefensible.     It   would    have  "  I  did  not  say  so." 

been  better  for  him  not  to  have  al-  "  And  you  are  the  man  who  cannot 

luded   to    any   reasons,  but   to   have  bear  to    hear  me    praise    Augustus 

remained  firm  to  his  assertion  that  he  Melmotte  because  you  think  him  dis- 

loved     another    woman.      He    must  honest !     Are  you  a  liar  ? " 

have    acknowledged    himself    to    be  "I  hope  not." 

false,  perjured,   inconstant,  and  very  "Did  you   say  you  would  be  my 

base,     A  fault  that  may  be  venial  to  husband  ?     Answer  me,  sir." 

those  who  do  not  suffer  is  damnable,  "  I  did  say  so." 

deserving  of  an   eternity  of  tortures,  ."Do  you  now  refuse  to  keep  your 

in  the  eyes  of  the  sufferer.     He  must  promise  ?     You  shall  answer  me." 

have  submitted  to  be .  told  that  he  "  I  cannot  marry  you." 

was  a  fiend,  and  might  have  had  to  "  Th^n,  sir,  are  you  not  a  liar  ?  " 

endure  whatever  punishment  a  lady  It  would  have   taken   him   long   to 

in  her  wrath  could  inflict  upon  him.  explain   to   her,   even  had    he   been 

But  he  would  have  been  called  upon  able,  that  a  man  may  break  a  promise 

for  no    farther   mental    effort.     His  and  yet  not  tell  a  lie.     He  had  made 

position  would  have  been  plain.     But  up  his  mind  to  break  his  engagement 

now  he  was  all  at  sea.     "I  wish  to  before   he   had   seen  Hetta  Carbury, 

hear  nothing,"  he  said.  and  therefore   he   could    not   accuse 

"  Then  why  tell  me  that  we  know  himself  of  falseness  on  her  account. 

80  little  of  each  other  ?     That,  surely,  He  had  been  brought  to  his  resolution 

is  a  poor  excuse  to  make  to  a  woman,  by  the  rumors  he  had  heard  of  her 

—  after  you  have  been  false  to  her.  past  life,  and  as  to  his  uncertainty 

Why  did  you  not  say  that  when  we  about  her  husband.     If  Mr.  Hurtle 

were  in  New  York  together  ?     Think  were  alive,  certainly  then  he  would 

of  it,  Paul.     Is  not  that  mean  ?  "  not  be  a  liar  because  he  did  not  marry 

"  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  mean."  Mrs.  Hurtle.     He  did  not  think  him- 

"  No :  —  a  man  will  lie  to  a  woman,  self  to  be  a  liar,  but  he  was  not  at 

and  justify  it  always.     Who  is  —  this  once   ready    with   his   defence.     "  0 

lady?"  Paul!"   she   said,  changing  at   once 

He  knew  tbat  he  could  not  at  any  into   softness,  —  "I  am   pleading  to 

rate    be    warranted    in    mentioning  you   for  my  life.     Oh    that   I   could 

Hetta    Carbury's    name.       He    had  make  you  feel  that  I  am  pleading  for 

never  even    asked  her  for  her  love,  my  life !     Have  you  given  a  promise 

and  certainly  had  received  no  assur-  to  this  lady  also  ?  " 

ance  that  he  was  loved.     "  I  cannot  "  No,"  said  he,     "  I  have  given  no 

name  her."  promise." 
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^^  Bufc  she  loves  you  ?  "  room  in  order  that    he'  might  d^- 

''  She  has  never  said  so.''  nounce  a  ladj  whom  he  certainly  had 

"  You  have  told  her  of  your  love  ?  "  ill-used.     The  position  was  one  which 

"Never."  required  thought.     After  a  while  he 

"There  is  nothing,  then,  between  took   up  his   hat  to   go.     "Do  you 

you  ?       And    you    would    put    her  mean  to  tell  her  that  my  statement 

against  me,  —  some  woman  who  has  is  untrue  ?  " 

nothing  to  suffer,  no  cause  of  Qom-  "  No,"  he  said ;  "  not  to-day." 

plaint,   who,   for   aught    you    know,  "  And  you  will  come  back  to  me  ?  " 

cares  nothing  for  you.     Is  that  so  ?  "  "  Yes :  I  will  come  back." 

"  I  suppose  it  is,"  said  Paul.  "  I  have  no  friend  here,  but  you, 

"Then  you    may   still    be    mine.  Paul.     Eemember  that.     Remember 

0  Paul!  come  back  to  me.  Will  all  your  promises.  Remember  all 
any  woman  love  you  as  I  do,  —  live  our  love,  —  and  be  good  to  me." 
for  you  as  I  do  ?  Think  what  I  have  Then  she  Itt  him  go  without  aivother 
done  in  coming  here,  where  I  have  word. 

no   friend,  —  not  a  single  friend,  —  

unless  you  are  a  friend.     Listen  to  CHAPTER  XXVIL 

me.     I  have   told  the   woman  here  ^^^  hurtle  goes  to  the  play. 
that  I  am  engaged  to  marry  you." 

"  You  have  told  the  woman  of  the  On  the  day  after  the  visit  just  re- 
house ? "  corded,  Paul  Montague  received  the 

"  Certainly   I  have.      Was   T  not  following  letter  from  Mrs.  Hurtle :  — 

justified  ?     Were  you   not  engaged  "  My  deab  Paul,  —  I  think  that 

to  me  ?     Am  I  to  have  you  to  visit  perhaps  we  hardly  made  ourselves  un- 

me  here,  and  to  risk  her  insults,  per-  derstood    to    each    other  yesterday ; 

haps  to  be  told  to  take  myself  off  and  I  am  sure  that  you  do  not  under- 

and  to  find  accommodation  elsewhere,  stand  how  absolutely  my  whole  life  is 

because  I  am  too  mealy-mouthed  to  now  aft  stake.     I  need  only  refer  you 

tell  the  truth  as  to  the  cause  of  my  to  our  journey  from  San  Francisco  to 

being  here  ?     I  am  here  because  you  London  to  make  you  conscious  that  I 

have  promised  to  make  me  your  wife ;  really  love  you.     To  a  woman   such 

and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  love   is   all   important.      She   cannot 

not  ashamed  to  have  the  fact  adver-  throw  it  from  her  as  a  man  may  do 

tised  in  every  newspaper  in  the  town,  amidst  the  affairs  of  the  world.    Nor, 

1  told  her  that  I  was  the  promised  if  it  has  to  be  thrown  from  her,  can 
wife  of  one  Paul  Montague,  who  was  she  bear  the  loss  as  a  man  bears  it  ? 
joined  with  Mr.  Melmotte  in  man-  Her  thoughts  have  dwelt  on  it  with 
aging  the  new  great  American  rail-  more  constancy  than  his ;  and  then, 
way,  and  that  Mr.  Paul  Montague  too,  her  devotion  has  separated  her 
would  be  with  me  this  morning,  from  other  things.  My  devotion  to 
She  was  too  far-seeing  to  doubt  me ;  you  has  separated  me  from  every 
but,  had  she  doubted,  I  could  have  thing. 

shown  her  your  letters.     Now  go  and  "But  I  scorn  to  come  to  you  as  a 

tell   her  that  what  I   have  said   is  suppliant.    If  you  choose  to  say,  after 

false,  —  if  you  dare."     The  woman  hearing  me,  that  you  will   put  me 

was  not  there,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  away  from  you  because  you  have  seen 

be  his  immediate  duty  to  leave  the  some  one  fairer  than  I  am^  whatever 
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coarse  I  xnaj  take  in  my  indignation,  married  him ;  I  being  then  in  posses- 
I  shall  not  throw  myself  at  your  feet  sion  of  a  considerable  fortune  left  to 
to  tell  you  of  my  wrongs.  I  wish,  me  by  my  mother.  There  his  life 
however,  that  you  should  hear  me.  was  infamously  bad*  He  spent  what 
You  say  that  there  is  some  one  you  love  money  he  could  get  of  mine,  and 
better  than  you  love  me,  but  that  you  then  left  me  and  the  State,  and  took 
have  not  committed  yourself  to  her.  himself  to  Texas,  where  he  drank 
Alas  1 1  know  too  much  of  the  world  to  himself  to  death.  I  did  not  follow 
be  surprised  that  a  man's  constancy  him;  and,  in  his  absence,  I  was  di- 
should  not  stand  out  two  years  in  the  vorced  from  him  in  accordance  with 
absence  of  his  mistress.  A  man  can-  the  laws  of  Kansas  State.  I  then  went 
not  wrap  himself  up  and  keep  him-  to  San  Francisco  about  property  of  my 
self  warm  with  an  absent  love  as  a  mother's,  which  my  husband  had 
woman  does.  But  I  think  that  some  fraudulently  sold  to  a  countryman  of 
remembrance  of  the  past  must  come  ours  now  resident  in  Paris,  having 
back  upon  you  now  that  you  have  forged  my  name.  There  I  met  you ; 
seen  me  again.  I  think  that  you  and  in  that  short  story  I  tell  you  all 
must  have  owned  to  yourself  that  that  there  is  to  be  told.  It  may  be 
you  did  love  me,  and  that  you  could  that  you  do  not  believe  now ;  but,  if 
love  me  again.  You  sin  against  me  so,  are  you  not  bound  to  go  where 
to  my  utter  destruction  if  you  leave  you  can  verify  your  own  doubts  or 
me.     I  have  given  up  every  friend  I    my  words  ? 

have  to  follow  you.     As  regards  the        **  I  try  to  write  dispassionately,  but 

other — nameless  lady,  there  can  be    I  am,  in  truth,  overborne  by  passion. 

no  fault ;   for,   as   you  tell   me,   she    I  also  have  heard  in  California  rumors 

knows  nothing  of  your  passion.  about  myself,  and  after  much  delay  I 

"  You  hinted  that  there  were  other    received  your  letter.     I   resolved  to 

reasons,  —  that  we  know  too  little  of    follow  you  to  England  as  soon  as  cir- 

each  other.     You  meant,  no    doubt,    cumstances     would    permit    me.      I 

that  yoa  knew  too  little  of  me.     Is  it    have  been  forced  to  fight   a  battle 

not  the  case,  that  you  were  content    about  my  property,  and  I  have  won 

when  you  knew  only  what  was  to  be    it.     I  had  two  reasons   for  carrying 

learned  in  those  days  of  our  sweet  inti-    this  through  by  my  personal  efforts 

macy,  but  that  you  have  been  made    before  I  saw  you.     I  had  begun   it, 

discontented   by  stories  told  you  by    and  had  determined  that  I  would  not 

your  partners  at  San  FraAcisco  ?     If    be  beaten  by  fraud.     And  I  was  also 

this  be   so,  trouble  yourself  at  any    determined  that  I  would  not  plead  to 

rate  to  find  out  the  truth  before  you    you  as  a  pauper.     We  have  talked 

allow  yourself  to  treat  a  woman   as    too  freely  together  in  past   days   of 

you  propose  to  treat  me.    I  think  you    our  mutual  money  matters  for  me  to 

are  too  good  a  man  to  cast  aside  a    feel  any  delicacy  in  alluding  to  them. 

woman  you  have  loved, — like  a  soiled    When  a  man  and  woman  have  agreed 

glove,  —  because    ill-natured    words    to  be  husband  and  wife,  there  should 

have  been  spoken  of  her  by  men,  or    be  no  delicacy  of  that  kind.     When 

perhaps  by  women,  who  know  noth-    we  came  here  together  we  were  both 

ing  of  her  life.    My  late  husband,    embarrassed.     We    both    had    some 

Caradoc   Hurtle,  was  Attorney-Gen-    property,   but  neither    of   us    could 

eral  in  the  State  of  Kansas  when  I    enjoy  it.    Since  that  I  have  made  my 
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way  through   my  difficulties.     From  find  me  at  home.     I  have  no  whither 

what  I  have  heard  at  San  Francisco,  to  go,    and    shall    hardly  stir    from 

I   suppose  that  you  have  done  the  the  house  till  you  come  to  me.     Send 

same.  I,  at  any  rate,  shall  he  perfectly  me  a  line,  however,  that  I  may  have 

contented  if  from  this  time  our  affairs  my  hat  on  if  you  are  minded  to  do  as 

can  he  made  one.  I  ask  you. 

"  And  now  about  myself,  —  imme-  "  Yours  with  all  my  heart, 

•diately.  I  have  come  here  all  alone.  "Winifred  Hxtrtle." 
Since  I  last  saw  you  in  New  York  I 

have  not  had  altogether  a  good  time.  This  letter  took  her  much  time  to 
I  have  had  a  great  struggle,  and  have  write,  though  she  was  very  careful  so 
been  thrown  on  my  own  resources,  to  write  as  to  make  it  seem  that  it 
and  have  been  all  alone.  Very  cruel  had  flown  easily  from  her  pen.  She 
things  have  been  said  of  me.  You  copied  it  from  the  first  draught ;  but 
heard  cruel  things  said ;  but  I  pre-  she  copied  it  rapidly,  with  one  or  two 
sume  them  to  have  been  said  to  you  premeditated  erasures,  so  that  it  should 
with  reference  to  my  late  husband,  look  to  have  been  done  hurriedly. 
Since  that,  they  have  been  said  to  There  had  been  much  art  in  it.  She 
others  with  reference  to  you.  I  have  had,  at  any  rate,  suppressed  any  show 
not  now  come,  as  my  countrymen  do  of  anger.  In  calling  him  to  her  she 
generally,  backed  with  a  trunk  full  had  so  written  as  to  make  him  feel 
of  introductions  and  with  scores  of  that  if  he  would  come  he  need  not 
friends  ready  to  receive  me.  It  was  fear  the  claws  of  an  offended  lioness ; 
necessary  to  me  that  I  should  see  you  and  yet  she  was  angry  as  a  lioness 
and  hear  my  fate;  and  here  I  am.  who  had  lost  her  cub.  She  had 
I  appeal  to  you  to  release  me  in  some  almost  ignored  that  other  lady  whose 
degree  from  the  misery  of  my  soli-  name  she  had  not  yet  heard.  She 
tude.  You  know,  —  no  one  so  well,  —  had  spoken  of  her  lover's  entangle- 
that  my  nature  is  social,  and  that  I  ment  with  that  other  lady  as  a  light 
am  not  given  to  be  melancholy,  thing,  which  might  easily  be  put  aside. 
Let  us  be  cheerful  together,  as  we  She  had  said  much  of  her  own  wrongs, 
once  were,  if  it  be  only  for  a  day.  but  had  not  said  much  of  the  wicked- 
Let  me  see  you  as  I  used  to  see  you,  ness  of  the  wrong-doer.  Invited  as 
and  let  me  be  seen  as  I  used  to  be  she  had  invited  him,  surely  he  could 
seen.                                                        '  not  but  come  to  her !     And  then,  in 

"  Come  to   me   and  take   me  out  her  reference  to  money,  not  descend- 

with  you,  and  let  us  dine  together,  ing  to  the  details  of  dollars  and  cents, 

and  take  me  to  one  of  your  theatres,  she  had  studied  how  to  make  him  feel 

If  you  wish  it,  I  will  promise  you  not  that  he  might  marry  her  without  im- 

to  allude  to  that  revelation  you  made  to  prudence.     As   she   read   it  over  to 

me  just  now,  though  of  course  it  is  herself,  she  thought  that  there  was  a 

nearer  to  my  heart  than  any  other  tone  through  it  of  natural  feminine 

matter.     Perhaps  some  woman's  van-  uncautious  eagerness.     She  put   her 

ity  makes  me  think,  that  if  you  would  letter  up  in  an  envelope,  stuck  a  stamp 

only  see  me  again,  and  talk  to  me  as  on  it,  and  addressed  it ;  and  then  threw 

you  used  to  talk,   you  would  think  herself  back  in  her  chair  to  think  of 

of  me  as  you  used  to  think.  her  position. 

"  You  need  not  fear  but  you  will  He   should    marry  her,    or    there 
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shoald  be  something  done  which  "Any  scrape  is  better  than  that 
should  make  the  name  of  Winifred  scrape/'  Koger  had  said  to  him.  Paul 
Hurtle  known  tf.  the  world  I  She  had  believed  his  Mentor,  and  had  be- 
had  no  plan  of  revenge  yet  formed,  lieved  with  a  double  faith  as  soon  as 
She  would  not  talk  of  revenge,  —  she  he  had  seen  Hetta  Carbury. 
told  herself  that  she  would  not  even  But  what  should  he  do  now?  It 
think  of  revenge,  —  till  she  was  quite  was  impossible,  after  what  had  passed 
sure  that  revenge  would  be  necessary,  between  them,  that  he  should  leave 
But  she  did  think  of  it,  and  could  not  Mrs.  Hurtle  at  her  lodgings  at  Isling- 
keep  her  thoughts  from  it  for  a  mo-  ton  without  any  notice.  It  was  clear 
ment.  Could  it  be  possible  that  she,  enough  to  him  that  she  would  not 
with  all  her  intellectual  gifts  as  well  consent  to  be  so  left.  Then  her  pres- 
as  those  of  her  outward  person,  should  ent  proposal  —  though  it  seemed  to 
be  thrown  over  by  a  man  whom  well  be  absurd  and  almost  comical  in 
as  she  loved  him,  —  and  she  did  love  the  tragical  condition  of  their  present 
him  with  all  her  heart, — she  regard-  circumstances  —  had  in  it  some  im- 
ed  as  greatly  inferior  to  herself !  He  mediate  comfort.  To  take  her  out 
had  promised  to  marry  her ;  and  he  and  give  her  a  dinner,  and  then  go 
should  marry  her,  or  the  world  should  with  her  to  some  theatre,  would  be 
hear  the  story  of  his  perjury  I  easy  and  perhaps  pleasant.  It  would 
Paul  Montague  felt  that  he  was  be  easier,  and  certainly  much  pleas- 
surrounded  by  difficulties  as  soon  as  anter,  because  she  had  pledged  her- 
he  read  the  letter.  That  his  heart  self  to  abstain  from  talking  of  her 
was  all  the  other  way  he  was  quite  grievances.  Then  he  remembered 
sure  ;  but  yet  it  did  seem  to  him  that  some  happy  evenings,  delicious  hours, 
there  was  no  escape  from  his  troubles  which  he  had  so  passed  with  her, 
open  to  him.  There  was  not  a  single  w:hen  they  were  first  together  at  New 
word  in  this  woman's  letter  that  he  York.  There  could  be  no  better  com- 
could  contradict.  He  had  loved  her,  panion  for  such  a  festival.  She  could 
and  had  promised  to  make  her  his  talk ;  and  she  could  listen  as  well 
wife,  and  had  determined  to  break  as  talk.  And  she  could  sit  silent, 
his  word  to  her  because  he  found  that  conveying  to  her  neighbor  the  sense 
she  was  enveloped  in  dangerous  mys-  of  her  feminine  charms  by  her  simple 
tery.  He  had  so  resolved  before  he  proximity.  He  had  been  very  happy 
had  ever  seen  Hetta  Carbury  ;  having  when  so  placed.  Had  it  been  possible, 
been  made  to  believe  by  Roger  Car-  he  would  have  escaped  the  danger 
bury  that  a  marriage  with  an  unknown  now;  but  the  reminiscence  of  past 
American  woman,  — of  whom  he  only  delights  in  some  sort  reconciled  him 
did  know  that  she  was  handsome  and  to  the  performance  ■  of  this  perilous 
clever,  —  would  be   a  step   to   ruin.  duty. 

The  woman,  as  Boger  said,  was  an  But  when  the  evening  should  be 

adventuress,  —  might  never  have  had  over,  how  would  he  part  with  her  ? 

a  husband,  —  might  at  this  moment  When  the  pleasant  hour  should  have 

have  two  or  three, — might  be  over-  passed  away,  and  he  had  brought  her 

whelmed  with  debt,  —  might  be  any  back  to  her  door,  what  should  he  say 

thing  bad,  dangerous,  and  abominable,  to  her  then  ?     He  must  make  some 
All  that  he  had  heard  at  San  Fran-    arrangement  as  to 'a  future  meeting. 

Cisco  had  substantiated  Roger's  views.  He  knew  that  he  was  in  a  great  peril, 
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and  he  did  not  know  how  he  might  came  a  long  train  of  thoughts  as  to 

best  escape  it.     He  could  not  now  go  the  perils  of  the   whole   proceeding, 

to  Ro^er  Carbury  for  advice  ;   for  was  She  had  told  hii#  that  she  had  au- 

not   Roger  Carbury  his  rival  ?      It  nounced  herself  to  the  keeper  of  the 

would  be  for  his  friend's  interest  that  lodging-house  as  engaged  to  him,  and 

he  should  marry  the  widow.     Roger  he   had  in  a  manner  authorized  the 

Carbury,   as  he  knew  well,  was  too  statement  by  declining  to  contradict 

honest  a  man  to  allow  himself  to  be  it  at  once.     And  now,  after  that  an- 

guided  in  any  advice  he  might  give  nouncement,  he  was  assenting  to  her 

by  such  a  feeling ;  but  still,  on  this  proposal  that  they  should  go  out  and 

matter,  he  could  no  longer  tell  every  amuse  themselves  together.    Hitherto 

thing  to  Roger  Carbury.     He  could  she  had  always  seemed  to  him  to  be 

not  say  all  that  he  would  have  to  say  open,  candid,  and  free  from  intrigpie. 

without  speaking  of  Hetta ;    and  of  He  had  known  her  to  be  impulsive, 

his  love  for  Hetta  he  could  not  speak  capricious,  at  times  violent^  but  never 

to  his  rival.  deceitful.     Perhaps  he  was  unable  to 

He  had  no  other  friend  in  whom  he  read  correctly  the  inner  character  of  a 

could  confide.     There  was  no  other  hu-  woman  whose  experience  of  the  world 

man  being  he  could  trust,  unless  it  had  been  much  wider  than  his  own.    • 

was  Hetta  herself.     He  thought  for  a  His  mind  misgave  him  that  it  might  ^ 

moment  that  he  would  write  a  stem  be   so ;  but  still  he  thought  that  he 

and  true  letter  to  the  woman,  telling  knew  that  she  was  not  treacherous, 
her,  that,  as  it   was   impossible  that        And  yet  did  not  her  present  acts 

there  should  eier  be  marriage  between  justify  him  in  thinking  that  she  was 

them,  he  felt  himself  bound  to  ab-  carrying  on  a  plot  against  him?    The 

stain  from  her  society.     But  then  he  note,  however,  was  sent ;  and  he  pre- 

remembered  her  "solitude,  her  picture  pared  for  the  evening  of  the  play,  leav- 

of  herself  in  London  without  even  an  ing  the   dangers  of  the  occasion  to 

acquaintance  except  himself,  and  he  adjust   themselves.     He   ordered  the 

convinced  himself  that  it  would   be  dinner,  and  he  took  the  box,  and  at 

impossible  tA^ne  should  leave  her  the  hour  fixed  he  was  again  at  her 

withobt -seeing  her.     So  he  wrote  to  lodgings. 

he]^huB»; —  The   woman  of  the  house,  with  a 

smile,  showed  him  into  Mrs.  Hurtle's 

"  Deab  WiNiPRED,  —  I  will  come  sitting-room ;  and  he  at  once  perceived 

for  you   to-morrow  at  half-past  five,  that  the  smile  was  intended  to  wel- 

We  will  dine  together  at  the  Thespi-  come  him  as   an  accepted  lover.     It 

an ;    and   then  I  will  have  a  box  at  was  a  smile  half  of  congratulation  to 

*  the  Haymarket.      The   Thespian   is  the  lover,  half  of  congratulation   to 

a  good  sort  of  place,  and  lots  of  ladies  herself  as  a  woman  that  another  man 

dine   there.     You  can  dine  in  your  had  been  caught  by  the  leg  and  made 

bonnet.  ,  •  fast.     Who  does  not  know  the  smile  ? 

"  Yours  affectionately,  What  man,  who  has  been  caught  and 

"  P.  M.*'  made  sure,  has  not  felt  a  certain  dis- 
satisfaction  at  being  so  treated,  under- 
Some  half-formed  idea  ran  through  standing  that  the  smile  is  intended  to 
his  brain  that  P.  M.  was  a  safer  sig-  convey  to  him  a  sense  of  his  own  cap- 
nature  than  Paul  Montague,     Then  tivity?  It  has^  however,  generally  mat- 
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tered  but  little  to  us.  If  we  have  felt  would  choose  that  she  should  dress 
that  something  of  ridicule  was  in*  herself  for  him  only.  All  this  Mrs. 
tended,  because  we  have  been  regarded  Hurtle  had  understood  accurate* 
as  cocks  with  their  spurs  cut  away,  ly ;  and  Paul  Montague,  who  under- 
then  we  also  have  a  pfide  when  we  stood  nothing  of  it,  was  gratified, 
have  declared  to  ourselves  that  upon  ^^  You  told  me  to  have  a  hat ;  and 
the  whole  we  have  gained  more  than  we  here  I  am,  —  hat  and  all.''  She  gave 
have  lost.  But  with  Paul  Montague  him  her  hand,  and  laughed,  and 
at  the  presejit  moment  there  was  no  looked  pleasantly  at  him,  as  though 
satisfaction,  no  pride,  —  only  a  feel-  there  was  no  cause  of  unhappiness 
ing  of  danger,  which  every  hour  be-  between  them.  The  lodging-house 
came  deeper,  and  stronger,  with  less  woman  saw  them  enter  the  cab,  and 
chance  of  escape.  He  was  almost  muttered  some  little  word  as  they  went 
tempted  at  this  moment  to  detain  the  ofL  Paul  did  not  hear  the  word,  bat 
woman,  and  tell  her  the  truth,  and  was  sure  that  it  bore  some  indistinct 
bear  the  immediate  consequences,  reference  to  his  expected  marriage. 
Bat  there  would  be  treason  in  doing  Neither  during  the  drive,  nor  at  the 
so;  and  he  would  not,  could  not  do  it.  dinner,  nor  during  the perforaiance  at 
He  was  left  hardly  a  moment  to  the  theatre,  did  she  say  a  word  in 
think  of  this.  Almost  before  the  allusion  to  her  engagement.  It  was 
woman  had  shut  the  door,  Mrs.  Hurtle  with  them,  as  in  former  days  it  had 
came  to  him  out  of  her  bedroom,  with  been  at  New  York.  She  whispered 
her  hat  on  her  head.  Nothing  could  pleasant  words  to  him,  touching  his 
be  more  simple  than  her  dress,  and  arm  now  and  again  with  her  finger  as 
nothing  prettier.  It  was  now  June,  she  spoke,  seeming  even  better  in- 
and  the  weather  was  warm  ;  and  the  clined  to  listen  than  to  speak.  Now 
lady  wore  a  light  gauzy  black  dress,  and'  again  she  referred,  after  some 
—  there  is  a  fabric  which  the  milliners,  slightest  fashion,  to  little  circumstan- 
I  think,  call  grenadine,  —  coming  ces  that  had  occurred  between  them,  — 
close  up  round  her  throat.  It  was  to  some  joke,  some  hour  of  tedium, 
very  pretty,  and  she  was  prettier  even  some  moment  of  delight ;  but  it  was 
thaa  her  dress.  And  she  had  on  a  done  as  one  man  might  do  it  to 
hat,  black  also,  small  and  simple,  but  another,  —  if  any  man  could  have 
very  pretty.  .There  are  times  at  done  it  so  pleasantly.  There  was  a 
which  a  man  going  to  a  theatre  with  scent  which  he  had  once  approved ; 
a  lady  wishes  her  to  be  bright  in  her  and  now  she  bore  it  on  her  handker- 
apparel,  —  almost  gorgeous ;  in  which  chief.  There  was  a  ring  which  he  had 
he  will  hardly  be  contented  unless  her  once  given  her ;  and  she  wore  it  on  the 
cloak  be  scarlet,  and  her  dress  white,  finger  with  which  she  touched  his 
and  her  gloves  of  some  brigl^t  hue,  — -  sleeve.  With  his  own  hands  he  had 
unless  she  wear  roses  or  jewels  in  her  once  adjusted  her  curls,  and  each  curl 
hair.  It  is  thus  our  girls  go  to  the  was  as  he  had  placed  it.  She  had  a 
theatre  now,  when  they  go  intending  way  of  shaking  her  head,  that  was 
that  all  the  world  shall  know  who  they  very  pretty,  —  a  way  that  might,  one 
are.  But  there  are  times,  again,  in  would  think,  have  been  dangerous  at 
which  a  man  would  prefer  that  his  her  age,  as  likely  to  betray  those  first 
companion  should  be  very  quiet  in  her  gray  hairs  which  will  come  to  disturb 
dresSy  but  still  pretty ;  in  which  he  the  last  days  of  youth.     He  had  once 
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told  her  in  sporfc  to  be  more  careful,  ican  Railway  to  bave  had  Mrs.  Hur- 

She  now  shook  her  head  again ;  and,  tie  reconveyed  suddenly  to  San  Fran- 

as  he  smiled,  she  told  him  that  she  cisco.     And  yet  he  had  a  delight  in 

could  still  dare  to  be  careless.     There  her  presence.    ^'  The  acting  isn't  very 

are  a  thousand  little  silly  softnesses  good,"  he  satd  when  the  piece  was 

which  are  pretty  and  endearing  be-  nearly  over. 

tween  acknowledged  lovers,  with  "  What  does  it  signify  ?  What  we 
which  no  woman  would  like  to  dis-  enjoy  or  what  we  suffer  depends  upon 
pense,  to  which  even  men  who  are  in  the  humor.  The  acting  is  not  first- 
love  submit  sometimes  with  delight;  rate;  but  I  have  listened  and  laughed 
but  which  in  other  circumstances  and  cried,  because  I  have  been  happy." 
would  be  vulgar,  and  to  the  woman  He  was  bound  to  tell  her  that  he  also 
distasteful.  There  are  closenesses  had  enjoyed  the  evening,  and  was 
and  sweet  approaches,  smiles  and  nods  bound  to  say  it  in  no  voice  of  bypo- 
and  pleasant  winkings,  whispers,  critical  constraint  '^  It  has  been  very 
innuendoes  and  hints,  little  mutual  ad-  jolly,"  he  said. 

mirations  and  assurances  that  there  ^'And  one  has  so  little  that  Js 
are  things  known  to  those  two  happy  really  jolly,  as  you  call  it.  I  wonder 
ones  of  which  the  world  beyond  is  al-  whether  any  girl  ever  did  sit  and  cry 
together  ignorant.  Much  of  this  like  that  because  her  lover  talked  to 
coqies  of  nature,  but  something  of  it  another  woman.  What  I  find  fault 
sometimes  coraes  by  art.  Of  such  art  with  is,  that  the  writers  and  actors  are 
as  there  may  be  in  it  Mrs.  Hurtle  was  so  ignorant  of  men  and  women  as  we 
a  perfect  master.  Ko  allusion  was  see  them  every  day.  It's  all  right 
made  to  their  engagement,  —  not  an  that  she  should  cry,  but  she  shouldn't 
unpleasant  word  was  spoken  ;  but  the  cry  there."  The  position  described 
art  was  practised  with  all  its  pleasant  was  so  nearly  her  own,  that  he  could 
adjuncts.  Paul  was  flattered  to  the  top  say  nothing  to  this.  She  had  so  spo- 
of his  bent ;  and  though  the  sword  was  ken  on  purpose,  —  fighting  her'  own 
hanging  over  his  head,  though  he  battle  after  her  own  fashion,  knowing 
knew  that  the  sword  must  fall,  —  must  well  that  her  words  would  confuse 
partly  fall  that  very  night,  —  still  he  him.  "A  woman  hides  such  taars. 
enjoyed  it.  She  may  be  found  crying  because  she 
There  are  men,  who,  of  their  na-  is  unable  to  hide  them;  but  she  does 
tures,  do  not  like  women,  even  though  not  willingly  let  the  other  woman  see 
they  'may  have  wives  and  legions  of  them.  Does  she  ?  " 
daughters,  and  be  surrounded  by  ^'  I  suppose  not." 
things  feminine  in  all  the  affairs  of  ''Medea  did  not  weep  when  she 
their  lives.  Others,  again,  have  their  was  introduced  to  Creusa." 
strongest  affinities  and  sympathies  ''  Women  are  not  all  Medeas,"  he 
with  women,  and  are  rarely  altogeth-  replied. 

er  happy  when   removed  from  their  ''There's   a  dash    of   the    savage 

influence.     Paul   Montague    was    of  princess  about  most  of  them.     I  am 

the  latter  sort.     At  this  time  he  was  quite  ready  if   you   like.      I  never 

thoroughly  in  love  with  Hetta  Car-  want  to  see  the  curtain  fall.     And  I 

bury,  and  was  not  in  love  with  Mrs.  have  had  no  nosegay  brought  in  a 

Hurtle.     He  would  have  g^ven  much  wheelbarrow  to  throw  on  to  the  stag^ 

of  his  golden  prospects  in  the  Amer-  Axe  you  going  to  see  me  home  ?  " 
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''Certainly."  moment,"  she  said;  and  he  shut  it. 

^  Yon  need   not     I'm  not  a  bit  Then  she  threw^  herself  into  his  arms, 

afraid  of  a  London  cab  by  myself."  not  kissing  him,  but  looking  up  into 

But  of  course  he  accompanied  her  to  his  face.     ''  0  Paul ! "  she  exclaimed, 

Islington.    He  owed  her,  at  any  rate,  "  my  darling !      0   Paul,   my    loye  I 

as  much  as  that.     She  continued  to  I  will  not  bear  to  be  separated  from 

talk  during  the  whole  journey.    What  you.     No,  no,  —  never.      I  swear  it, 

a  wonderful  place  liondon  was,  —  so  and  you  may  believe  me.     There   is 

immense,  but  so  dirty!  New  York,  of  nothing  I  cannot  do  for  love  of  you, 

course,  was  not  so  big,  but  was,  she  —  but    to    lose    you."      Then     she 

thought,  pleasanter.     But  Paris  was  pushed  him  from    her,   and    looked 

the  gem  of  gems  among  towns.     She  away  from  him,  clasping  her  hands 

did  not  like  Frenchmen,  and  she  liked  together.      ''  But,   Paul,  I   mean   to 
Englishmen  even  better  than  Ameri-  ^  keep  my  pledge  to  you  to-night     It 

cans;  but  she  fancied  that  she  could  was  to  be  an  island  in  our  troubles,  a 

never  like  English  women.     '^  I  do  so  little  holiday  ip  our  hard  school-time, 

hate  all   kinds  of  buckram.     I  like  and  I  will  not  destroy  it  at  its  close, 

good  conduct,  and  law,  and  religion  You   will  see  me  again  soon,  —  will 

too,  if  it  be   not  forced  down  one's  you  not  ? "     He  nodded  assent,  then 

throat;  but  I  hate  what  your  women  took  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her, 

call  propriety.     I  suppose  what  we  and  left  her  without  a  word, 
have  been  doing  to-night  is  very  im- 
proper ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it 

has  not  been  in  the  least  wicked."  CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

"I  don't  think  it  has/'  said  Paul 
Honti^e  very  tamely. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Haymar- 
ket  to  Islington ;  but  at  last  the  cab  It  has  been  told  how  the  gambling  at 
reached  the  lodging-house  door.  "Yes,  the  Beargarden  went  on  one  Sunday 
this  is  it,"  she  said.  "  Even  about  night  On  the  following  Monday  Sir 
the  houses  there  is  an  air  of  stiff-  Felix  did  not  go  to  the  club.  He 
necked  propriety  which  frightens  me."  had  watched  Miles  Grendall  at  play, 
She  was  getting  out  as  she  spoke,  and  and  was  sure  that  on  more  than  one 
he  had  already  knocked  at  the  door,  or  two  occasions  the  man  had  cheated. 
"Come  in  for  one  moment,"  she  said.  Sir  Felix  did  not  quite  know  what  in 
as  he  paid  the  cabman.  The  woman  such  circumstances  it  would  be  best 
the  while  was  standing  with  the  door  for  him  to  do.  Beprobate  as  he  was. 
in  her  hand.  It  was  near  midnight;  himself,  this  work  of  villainy  was  new 
but,  when  people  are  engaged,  hours  to  him,  and  seemed  to  be  very  terrible, 
do  not  matter.  The  woman  of  the  What  steps  ought  he  to  take?  He 
house,  who  was  respectability  her-  was  quite  sure  of  his  facts,  and  yet 
self,  —  a  nice  kind  widow,  witk  five  he  feared  that  Nidderdale  and  Grass- 
children,  named  Pipkin,  —  under-  lough  and  Longestaffe  would  not 
stood  that,  and  smiled  again  as  he  fol-  'believe  him.  He  would  have  told 
lowed  the  lady  into  the  sitting-room.  Montague ;  but  Montague  had,  he 
She  had  already  taken  off  her  hat,  thought,  hardly  enough  authority  at 
and  was  flinging  it  on  to  the  sofa  as  the  club  to  be  of  any  use  to  him.  On 
he  entered.     "  Shut  the  door  for  one  the  Tuesday  again  he  did  not  go  to 
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the   club.     He  felt  severely  the  loss  course.     I've  had  a  letter  from  our 

of  the  excitement  to  which  he  had  lawyer  within  the  last  half  hour,  — 

been  accustomed ;  but  the  thing  was  here  it  is."      And  Dolly   pulled    a 

too  important  to  him  to  be  slurred  letter  out  of  his  pocket,  which  he  had 

over.     He  did  not  dare  to  sit  down  opened   and  read  indeed  within  the 

and   play  with   the   man    who    had  last  half  hour,  but  which  had  been 

cheated    him    without    saying    any  duly  delivered  at  his  lodgings  early 

thing  about  it.     On  the  Wednesday  in    the    morning.       "My    governor 

afternoon  life  was  becoming  unbeara-  wants  to  sell  Pickering,  and  Melmotte 

ble  to  him,  and  he  sauntered  into  the  wants  to  buy  the  place.     My  governor 

building   at   about  five  in  the  after^  can't  sell  without  me^  and  I've  asked 

noon.     There,  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  half  the  plunder.     I  know  what's 

he  found  Dolly  Longestafife  drinking  what.     My  interest  in   the  property 

sherry    and    bitters.      "Where    the  is   greater  than   his.     It  isn't  much 

blessed  angels  have  you  been  ?  "  said  of  a  place  ;  and  they  are  talking  of 

Dolly.      Dolly   was  at  that  moment  fifty  thousand  pounds,  over  and  above 

alert   with  the  sense  of  a  duty  per-  the  debt  upon  it.     Twenty-five  thous- 

formed.     He*  had  just  called  on  his  and  pounds  would  pay  off  what  I  owe 

sister,  and  written  a  sharp  letter  to  on  my  own  property,  and  make  me 

his   father,   and  felt  himself   to    be  very  square.     From  what  this  fellow 

almost  a  man  of  business.  sayo,  I  suppose  they  are  going  to  give 

"  I've  had  fish  of  my  own  to  fry,"  in  to  my  terms." 

said  Felix,  who  had  passed  the  last  "  By   George,   that'll  be  a  grand 

two  days   in    unendurable    idleness,  thing  for  you,  Dolly." 

Then  he  referred  again  to  the  money  "  Oh,  yes  I     Of  course  I  want  it. 

which  Dolly  owed  him,  not  making  But  I   don't  like  the  place    going, 

any  complaint,  not  indeed  asking  for  I'm  not  much  of  a  fellow,  I  know, 

immediate  payment,  but  explaining  I'm  awfully  lazy,  and  can't  get  my- 

with  an  aii^  of  importance  that  if  a  self  to  go  in  for  things  as  I  ouglit  to 

commercial     arrangement    could    be  do;  but  I've  a  sort  of  feeling  that  I 

made,  it  might,  at  this  moment,  be  don't  like  the  family  property  going 

very  serviceable  to  him,     "I'm  par-  to  pieces.     A  fellow  oughtn't  to  let 

ticularly   anxious  to   take  up    those  his  family  property  go  to  pieces." 

shares,"  said  Felix.  «  You  never  lived  at  Pickering." 

"  Of  course  you  ought  to  have  your  "No;    and^  I  don't  know  that  it 

money."  is   any  good.     It  gives  us  three  per 

"I  don't  say  that  at  all,  old  fellow,  cent  on  the  money  it's  worth,  while 

I   know  very   well    that    you're   all  the  governor  is  paying  six  per  cent, 

right.     You're   not  like  that  fellow^  and  I'm  paying  twenty-five,  for  the 

Miles  Grendall."  money    we've    borrowed.,      I    know 

"  Well,   no.     Poor  Miles  has   got  more  about  it  than  you'd  think.     It 

nothing    to    bless   himself   with.     I  ought^^to  be  sold,  and  now  I  suppose 

suppose  I  could  get  it>  and  so  I  ought  it  will  be  sold.     Old  Melmotte  knows 

to  pay."  '  all  about  it ;  and,  if  you  like,  I'll  go 

"  That's  no  excuse  for  Grendall,"  with  you  to  the  city  to-morrow,  and 

said  Sir  Felix,  shaking  his  head.  make   it  straight  about  what  I  owe 

"  A  chap  can't  pay  if  he  hasn't  got  you.     He'll  advance  me  one  thousand 

it,  Carbury.     A  chap  ought  to  pay,  of  pounds,  and  then  you  can   get  the 
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here  ?  "                  .  he  so  probably  do  that  as  bj  showing 

Sir  Felix  said  that  he  would  dine  that  he  had  got  money  wherewith  to 

at  the  club,  but  declared,  with  con-  buy  shares  in  the  railway.     What  he 

siderable  mystery  in  his  manner,  that  did  with  himself  during  the  remainder 

he  could  not  stay  and  play  whist  after-  of  the  evening  the  reader  need  not 

wards.     He  acceded  willingly  to  Dol-  know ;   but  on   his  return   home  at 

Ij's  plan  of  visiting  Abchurch  Lane  some    comparatively  early   hour,   he 

on  the  following  day,  but  had  some  found  this  note  from  Marie, 
difficulty  in   inducing    his  friend    to 

consent  to  fix  on  an  hour  early  enough  Wednesday  Aftbrnoow. 

for  city  purposes.     Dolly    suggested  "Dearest    Felix,  —  Why  don't 

that  they  should  meet  at  the  club  at  we    see    you  ?     Mamma  would    say 

four,  P.M.     Sir  Felix  had  named  noon,  nothing  if  you  came.     Papa  is  never 

and  promised  to  call  at  Dolly's  lodg-  in   the  drawing-room.     Miss  Longe- 

ings.    They  split  the  difference  at  last,  staffe  is  here  of  course,  and  people 

and   agreed  to  start  at  two.     They  always  come  in  in  the  evening.     We 

then  dined  together,  Miles  Grendall  are  just   going  to  dine  out   at  the 

dining  alone   at   the   next  table    to  Duchess  of  Stevenage's,  —  papa  and 

them.     Dolly  and  Grendall  spoke  to  mamma  and    I.     Mamma    told    me 

each  other  frequently,  but  in  that  con-  that  Lord  Nidderdale  is  to  be  there, 

versation  the  young  baronet  would  not  but  you  need  not  be  a  bit  afraid.     I 

join.     Nor  did  Grendall  ever  address  don't  like   Lord  Nidderdale,    and   I 

himself  to  Sir  Felix.     "  Is  there  any  will  never  take  any  one  but  the  man 

thing  up  between  you  and  Miles?"  I    love.     You    know    who    that    is. 

said  Dolly,  when  they  bad  adjourned  Miss  Longestaffe  is  so  angry  because 

to  the  smoking-room.  she  can't  go  with  us.     What  do  you 

"I  can't  bear  him."  think  of  her  telling  me  that  she  did 

"  There  never  was  any  l6ve  between  not    understand    being    left    alone  ? 

you  two,  I  know.     But  you  used  to  We  are  to  go  afterwards  to  a  musical 

speak,  and  you've  played  with  him  party  at  Lady  Gamut's.     Miss  Longe- 

all  through."  staffe  is  going  with  us,  but  she  says 

^  Played    with    him !      I    should  that  she  hates  music.     She  is  such  a 

think  I  have.     Though  he   did  get  set-up  thing!   I  wonder  why  papa  has 

such  a  haul  last  Sunday,  he  dwes  me  her  here.     We   don't  go    anywhere 

more  than  you  do  now."  to-morrow  evening,  so  pray  come. 

"  Is  that  the   reason  you  haven't  "  And  why  haven't  you  written  me 

played  the  last  two  nights  ?  "  something,  and  sent  it  to  Didon  ?  She 

SirFelix paused  a  moment.     "No:  won't  betray  us.      And   if  she  did, 

that  is    not    the    reason.     I'll    tell  what  matters  ?     I  mean  to  be  true, 

you  all  about  it  in  the  cab  to-morrow."  If  papa  were   to  beat    me    into    a 

Then  be  left  the  club,  declaring  that  mummy,  I  would  stick   to  you.     He 

he  would  go  up  to  Grosvenor  Square  told  me  once   to  take  Lord  Nidder- 

and  see  Marie  Melmotte.     He  did  go  dale,  and  then  he  told  me   to  refuse 

up  to  the  Square  ;  and  when  he  came  him.     And  now  he  wants  me  to  take 

to  the  house  he  would  not   go  in,  him  again.     But  I  won't.     I'll  take 

What  was  the  good?     He  could  do  no  one  but  my  own  darling.     Yours 

nothmg  further  i;ill  he  got  old  Mel-  for  ever  and  ever,               Maris.'^ 
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Now  that  the  young  lady  had  be-  "  He  might  have  said,  Why  didn't 

gun  to  have  an  intereat  of  her  own  in  you  tell  Longestaffe  ?  '' 

life,  she  was  determined  to  make  the  ''  No,  he  wouldn't     Nobody  would 

most  of  it.     All  this   was  delightful  suppose  that  anybody  would  pick  me 

to  her,  but  to  Sir  Felix  it  was  simply  out  for  this  kind  of  thing.      If  I'd 

"a  bother."      Sir  Felix   was    quite  known  that  you  were   going  to  tell 

willing  to  marry  the  girl  to-morrow,  me  such  a  story  as  this,  I  wouldn't 

—  on   condition,   of  course  that  the  have  come  with  you." 

money  was  properly  arranged ;  but  "  That's  nonsense,  Dolly." 

he   was   not   willing  to   go(  through  "  Very    well.     I    can't    bear    this 

much  work  in  the  way  of  love-mak-  kind  of  thing.     I  feel  all  in  a  twitter 

ing  with  Marie  Melmotte.     In  such  already." 

business  he  preferred  Buby  Buggies  ^'  You  mean  to  go  on  playing  just 

as  a  companion.  the  same  ?  " 

On  the  following  day  Felix  was  with  "  Of  course  I  do.     If  he  won  any 

his  friend  at  the  appointed  time,  and  thing  very  heavy  I  should  begin  to 

was  only  kept  an  hour  waiting  while  think  about  it,  I  suppose.     Oh !  this 

Dolly  ate  his  breakfast  and  struggled  is  Abchurch  Lane,  is   it  ?     Now   for 

into  his  coat  and  boots.     On   their  the  man  of  money." 

way  to  the  city  Felix  told  his  dread-  The  man  of  money  received  them 

ful  story  about  Miles  Orendall.     ''  By  more  graciously  than   Sir  Felix  had 

George ! "   said   Dolly.      ^'  And  you  expected.      Of   coursQ^  nothing  was 

think  you  saw  him  do  it  I  "  said  about  Marie,  and  no  further  al- 

'^  It's  not  thinking  at  all.  I'm  lusion  was  made  to  the  painful  sub- 
sure  I  saw  him  do  it  three  times.  I  ject  of  the  baronet's  "  property.** 
believe  he  always  had  an  ace  some-  Both  Dolly  and  Sir  Felix  were  aston- 
where  about  him."  Dolly  sat  quite  ished  by  the  quick  way  in  which  thb 
silent  thinking  of  it.  '^  What  had  I  great  financier  understood  their  viejrs, 
better  do  ?  "  asked  Sir  Felix.  and  the  readiness  with  which  he  un- 

"  By  Greorge !  I  don't  know."  dertook   to  comply  with   them.     No 

'^  What  should  you  do?"  disagreeable  questions  were  asked  as 

^^  Nothing  at  all.     I  shouldn't  be-  to  the  nature  of   the   debt  between 

lieve  my  own  eyes.     Or,  if  I  did,  I  the  young  men.     Dolly   was  called 

should  take  care  not  to  look  at  him."  upon  to  sign  a  couple  of  documents, 

^'  You  wouldn't  go  bn  playing  with  and  Sir  Felix  to  sign  one  ;    and    then 

him  ?  "  they  were  assured  that  the  thing  was 

'^  Yes  I  should.   It'd  be  such  a  bore  done.    Mr.  Adolphus  Longestaffe  had 

breaking  up."  paid  Sir  Felix   Carbury   a  thousand 

"  But,  Dolly,  —  if  you  think  of  it  I "  pounds  ;  and  Sir  Felix  Carbury's  com- 

'^  That's   all   very  fine,    my    dear  mission  had  been   accepted  by   Mr. 

fellow ;  but  I  shouldn't  think  of  it."  Melmotte  for  the  purchase  of  railway 

'^  And  you  won't  give  me  your  ad-  stock  to  that  amount     Sir  Felix  at- 

vice."  tempted  to  say  a  word.     He  endeav- 

"  Well,  —  no  :  I  think  I'd   rather  ored  to  explain  that  his  object  in  this 

not      I   wish  you  hadn't  told   me.  commercial  transaction  was  to  m^ke 

Why  did   you  pick   me  out  to  tell  money  immediately  by  reselling  the 

me  ?  .  Why  didn't  you  tell  Nidder-  shares,  and  to  go  on  continually  mak- 

dale  ?  "  ing  money  by  buying  at  a  low  price 
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and  selling  at  a  high  price.     He,  no        "  And    what    did    Mr.  Melmotte 

doubt,  did  believe  that,  being  a  di-  say  ? " 

rector,   if  he   could  once    raise    the         "Say, — what    should    he    say? 

means  of  beginiling  this  game,   he  He   wanted  to  know  what  income  I 

could  go  on  with  it  for  an  unlimited  had  got.  After  all,  he's  an  old  screw." 
period,  —  buy  and  sell,  buy  and  sell, —        "Did  he  forbid  you  to  come  there 

80  that  he  would  have  an  almost  reg-  any  more  ?  " 

ular  income,      l^his,   as  far    as    he        "Now,   mother,   it's   no  use  your 

could  understand,   was    what    Paul  cross-examining    me.    If   you'll    let 

Montague  was.  allowed  to  do,  —  simply  me  alone  I'll  do  the  best  I  can." 
because  he   had  become   a    director        ^' She  has  accepted  you  herself  ? " 
with  a  little  money.    Mr.  Melmotte        "Of  course  she  has.     I  told  you 

was  cordiality  itself,  but  he  could  not  that  at  Cai:bury." 
be  got  to  go  into  particulars.  '  It  was        "  Then,  Felix,  if  I  were  you  I'd  run 

all  right.      "You   will   wish   to   sell  off  with  her.     I  would  indeed.     It's 

again,    of  course, — of  course.     I'll  done   every  day,  and  nobody  thinks 

watch  the  market  for  you."     When  any  harm  of  it  when  you  marry  the 

the  young  meu  left  the  room  all  they  girl.     You  could  do  it  now  because  I 

knew,   or  thought  that  they   knew,  know  jtou've  got  money.     From  all  I 

was,  that  Dolly  Longestaffe  had  au-  can  hear,  she's  just  the  sort  of  girl 

thorized  Melmotte  to  pay  a  thousand  that  would  go  with  you."     The  son 

pounds  on  his   behalf,  to   Sir  Felix,  Bat  silent,  listening  to  these  maternal 

and  that  Sir  Felix  had  instructed  the  councils.     He  did  believe  that  Marie 

same  great  man  to  buy  shares  with  would  go  off  with  him,  were  he  to 

the  amount.      "  But  why  didn't  he  propose  the  scheme  to  her.     Her  own 

give  you  the  scrip,  said  Dolly  on  his  father  had  almost  alluded  to  such  a 

way  westward.  proceeding,  —  had    certainly    hinted 

"  I  suppose  it's  all  right  with  him,"  that  it  was  feasible,  —  but  at  the  same 

said  Sir  Felix.  time  had  very  clearly  stated  that  in 

"  Oh,   yes !  it's   all    right.     Thou-  such  case  the  ardent  lover  would  have 

sands  of  pounds  to  him '  are  only  like  to  content  himself  with  the  lady  alone, 

half-crowns  to  us  fellows.     I  should  In  any  such  event  as  that,  there  would 

say  it's  all  right.     All  the  same,  he's  he  no  fortune.     But  then,  might  not 

the  biggest  rogue  out,  you  know."  that  only  be  a  threat  ?     Rich  fathers 

Sir  Felix   already  began  to  be  un-  generally  do  forgive  their  daughters ; 

happy  about  his  thousand  pounds.  and  a  rich  father  with  only  one  child 

would  surely  forgive  her  when  she  re- 
turned to  him,  as  she  would  do  in  this 

pTTAPTTTp  TTTY  instauce,   graced  with  a  title.      Sir 

Felix  tliought  of  all  this  as  he  sat 

HISS  mblmottb's  coubaob.  *^®"^  ®^^®"*-     ^^^  mother  read  his 

thoughts   as   she    continued.      '^Of 

Lady  Cabbuky  continued  to  ask  course,  Felix,   there  must  be  some 

frequent  questions  aa  to  the  prosecu-  risk. 

tion  of  her  son's  suit,  and  Sir  Felix        "  Fanoy  what  it  would  be  to  be 

began  to  think  that  he  was   perse-  thrown  over  at  last  I"  he  exclaimed. 

cuted.       <<  I  have    spoken    to    her  '^  I  couldn't  bear  it     I  think  I  should 

father,"  he  said  crossly.  kill  her.". 
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''Oh,  DO,  Felix!  you  wouldn't  do  Sir  Felix   gave  no   assent  to  his 

that.     But  when  I  saj  there  would  be  mother's  views.     He  felt  no  desire  to 

some  risk,  I  mean  that  there  would  be  relieve  her  auxiety  by  an  assurance  of 

very  little.     There  would  be  nothing  activity  in  the  matlter.     But  the  pros- 

in  it  that  ought  to  make  him  really  pect  was  so  grand  that  it  had  excited 

angry.     He  has  nobody  else  to  give  even  him.     He  had  money  sufficient 

his  money  to ;  and  it  would  be  much  for  carrying  out  the  scheme ;  and  if  he 

nicer  to  have  his  daughter,  Lady  Car-  delayed  the  matter  now,  it  might  well 

bury,  with  him,  than  to  be  left  all  be  that  he  would   never  again  find 

alone  in  the  world."  himself  so  circumstanced.  He  thought 

"  I   couldn't  live   with    him,   you  that  he  would  ask  somebody  whither 

know.     I  couldn't  do  it."  he.  ought  to  t^ke  her,  and  what  he 

"  You  needn't  live  with  him,  Felix,  ought  to  do  with  her ;    and  that   he 

Of  course  she  would  visit  her  parents,  would  then  make  the  proposition  to 

When  the  money  was  once  settled,  you  herself.     Miles  G-rendall  would  be  the 

need   see   as   little  of  them   as  you  man  to  tell  him,  because,  with  all  his 

pleased.     Pray  do  not  allow  trifles  to  faults,  Miles   did  understand  things, 

interfere  with  you.     If  this  should  not  But  he  could  not  ask  Miles.     He  and 

succeed,  what   are  you  to  do?     We  Nidderdale   were   good   friends;   but 

shall  all  starve  unless  something  be  Nidderdale  wanted  the  girl  for  himself, 

done.     If  I  were  you,  Felix,  I  would  Grasslough  would  be  sure  to  tell  Nid- 

take  her  away  at  once.     They  say  she  derdale.     Dolly  would  be  altogether 

is  of  age."  useless.      He  thought  that  perhaps 

"  I  shouldn't  know  where  to  take  Herr  Vossner  would  be  the  man  to 

her,"  said  Sir  Felix,  almost  stunned  help  him.    There  would  be  no  diffi- 

into  thoughtfulness  by  the  magnitude  culty  out    of    which   Herr  Vossner 

of  the  proposition  made  to  him.    "  All  would   not   extricate  "  a  fellow,"     if 

that   about   Scotland    is    done   with  '' the  fellow "  paid  him. 

now."  On  Thursday  evening  he  went  to 

"  Of  course  you  would  marry  her  Grosvenor  Square,  as  desired  by  Marie, 

at  once."  but    unfortunately    found   Melmotte 

"  I  suppose    so,  —  unless   it  were  in  the  drawing-room.     Lord  Nidder- 

better  to   stay   as  we   were  till  the  dale  was  there  also,  and  his  lordship's 

money  was  settled."  old  father,  Marquis  of  Auld  Keekie, 

"  Oh,   no,   no !     Everybody  would  whom   Felix,   when  he   entered  the 

be  against  you.     If  you  take  her  off  room,  did  not  know.    He  was  a  fierce- 

in   a  spirited  sort  of  way,  and  then  looking,  gouty  old  man,  with  watery 

marry  her,  everybody  will  be  with  you.  eyes,   and' very   stiff   gray   hair,  al- 

That's   what  you  want.     The  father  most  white.    He  was  standi n gup  sup- 

and  mother  will  be  sure  to  come  round,  porting  himself  on  two  sticks  when 

if" —  Sir  Felix  entered  the   room.     There 

"  The  mother  is  nothing."  were  also  present  Madame  Melmotte, 

''He   will  come  round   if   people  Miss   Longestaffe,   and   Marie.      As 

speak  up  in  your  favor.     I  could  get  Felix  had  entered  the  hall,  one  huge 

Mr.  Alf  and  Mr.  Broune  to  help.    I'd  footipan  had  said  that  the  ladies  were 

try  it,  Felix  ;  indeed  I  would.     Ten  not  at  home  ;  then  there  had  been  for 

thousand  a  year  is  not  to  be  had  every  a  moment  a  whispering  behind  a  door, 

year."  — in  which  he  afterwards  conceived 
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that  Madame  Didon  had  taken    a  ^' Mamma,"   said  Marie^   ^'I    will 

part ;    and  upon   that  a  second  tall  never  have  any  other  man  but  hi'm^ 

footman  had  contradicted  the  first,  and  — never,   never,    never.      0    Felix! 

had  ushered  him  up  to  the  drawing-  tell  her  that  you  love  me." 

room.     He   felt  considerably  embar-  ''You    know     that;     don't    you, 

rassed,   but  shook   hands    with    the  ma'am."     Sir  Felix  was  a  little  trou- 

ladies,     bowed    to     Melmotte,    who  bled  in  his  mind  as  to  what  he  should 

seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  him,  and  say,  or  what  he  should  do. 

nodded  to  Lord  Kidderdale.     He  had  ''  Oh,  love !     It  is  a  beastliness," 

not  had  time  to  place  himself,  when  said  Madame  Melmotte.     '^  Sir  Felix, 

the  marquis  arranged  things.    ''  Sup-  you  had   better  go.       Yes,    indeed. 

pose   we   go  downstairs,"   said    the  Will  you  be  so  obliging?" 

marquis.  "Don't   go,"   said    Marie.      "No, 

"  Certainly,   my  lord,"  said  Mel-  mamma,  he  sha'n't  go.     What  has  he 

motte.     "I'll  show  your  lordship  the  to  be  afraid  of?     I  will  walk  down 

way."  '  The  marquis  did  not  speak  to  among  them   into  papa's  room,  and 

his  son,  but  poked  at  him  with   his  say  that  I  will  never  marry  that  man, 

stick,  as  though  poking  him  out  of  the  and  that   this  is   my  lover.     Felix, 

door.     Bo  instigated,  Nidderdale  fol-  will  you  come  ? " 

lowed  the  financier,  and  the  gouty  old  Sir  Felix   did  not  quite  like  the 

marquis  toddled  after  them.  proposition.     There  had  been  a  sav- 

Madame  Melmotte  was  beside  her-  age  ferocity  in  that  marquis's  eye, 
self  with  trepidation.  "You  should  and  there  was  habitually  a  heavy 
not  have  been  made  to  come  up  at  sternness  about  Melmotte,  which  to- 
all,"  she  said.  "II  faut  que  vous  vous  gether  made  him  resist  the  invitation. 
retirez."  "  I  don't  think  I  have  a  right  to  do 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  Sir  Felix,  that,"   he   said,   "  because   it  is  Mr. 

looking  quite  aghast.  Melmotte's  own  house." 

"  I  think  that  I  had  at  any  rate  bet-  "  I   wouldn't  mind,"   said    Marie, 

ter  retire,"   said    Miss    Longestaife,  "  I  told  papa  to-day  that  I  wouldn't 

raising  herself  to  her  full  height,  and  marry  Lord  Nidderdale." 

stalking  out  of  the  room.  "  Was  he  angry  with  you  ?  " 

"  Qa'elle  est  mechante,"  said  Mad-  "  He  laughed  at  me.     He  manages 

ame  Melmotte.     "  Oh,  she  is  so  bad !  people  till  he  thinks  that  everybody 

'  Sir  Felix,  you  had  better  go    too.  must  do  exactly  what  he  tells  them. 

Yes,  —  indeed."  He  may  kill  me,  but  I  will  not  do  it. 

"No,"  said  Marie,  running  to  him,  I  have  quite  made  up  my  mind.     Fe- 

and  taking  hold  of  his  arm.     "  Why  lix,  if  you  will  be  true  to  me,  nothing 

should  he  go  ?   I  want  papa  to  know."  shall  separate  us.      I    will    not    be 

"  II    vous    tuera,"    said    Madame  ashamed  to  tell  everybody  that  I  love 

Melmotte.     "  My  God,  yes ! "  you." 

"  Then  he  shall,"  said  Marie,  cling-  Madame  Melmotte  had  now  thrown 

ing  to  her  lover.     "  I  will  never  mar-  herself  into  a  chair,  and  was  sighing, 

ry  Lord  Nidderdale.     If  he  were  to  Sir  Felix  stood  on  the  rug  with  hia 

cut  me  into  bits  I  wouldn't  do  it.  arm  round  Marie's  waist,  listening  to 

Felix,  you  love  me,  do  you  not  ?  "  her  protestations,  but  saying  little  in 

"Certainly,"  said  Sir  Felix,  slip-  answer    to    them,    when,    suddenly, 

ping  his  arm  round  her  waist.  a  heavy  step  was   heard   ascending 
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the    stairs.      ^^C'est    lui,"   screamed  square.      ''Jade,"     said     Melmotte, 

Madame  Melmotte,  budtling  up  from  ''get  to  your  room." 

her  seat,  and   hurrying  out    of   the  "  Of  course  I  will  go  to  bed,  if  you 

room  by  a^side  door.     The  two  lovers  tell  me,  papa." 

were  alone  for  one   moment,  during  "I   do   tell  you.     How  dare  you 

which  Marie  lifted  up  her  face,  and  take  hold  of  him  in  that  way  before 

Sir  Felix  kissed  her  lips.     "  Now  be  me !      Have    you    no    idea    of   dis- 

braveV  she  said,  escaping  from  his  grace?" 

arm,  "and  I'll  be  brave."     Mr.  Mel-  "I   am  not  disgraced.     It  is  not 

motte  looked  round  the  room  as  he  more  disgraceful   to   love   him   than 

entered.     "  Where  are  the  others  ? "  that    other   man.      0  papa !     don't. 

he  asked.  You   hurt   me.     I  am    going."-   He 

'<  Mamma  has  gone  away,  and  Miss  took  her  by  the  arm,  and  dragged 

Longestaffe  went  before  mamma."  her  to  the  door,  and  then  thrust  her 

"  Sir  Felix,  it  is  well  that  I  should  out. 

tell  you  that  my  daughter  is  engaged  "  I  am  very  sorry,  Mr.  Melmotte," 

to  marry  Lord  Nidderdale."  said  Sir  Felix,  ''  to  have  had  a  hand 

"  Sir  Felix,  I  am  not  engaged  —  to  in  causing  this  disturbance." 

—  marry     Lord     Nidderdale,"     said  "Go  away,  and  don't  come  back 

Marie.     "It's    no    good,     papa.      I  any  more;    that's   all.      You    can't 

won't  do  it.      If   you  chop  me    tp  both  marry  her.     All  you  have  got  to 

pieces,  I  won't  do  it."  understand  is  this.     I'm  not  the  man 

"  She  will  marry  Lord  Nidderdale,"  to  give  my  daughter  a  single  shilling 

continued  Mr.   Melmotte,  addressing  if  she   marries   against   my   consent, 

himself  to  Sir  Felix.      "  As   that  is  By  the  God  that  hears  me.  Sir  Felix, 

arranged,  you  will  perhaps  think  it  she  shall  not  have  one  shilling  I     But 

better  to  leave  us.     I  shall  be  happy  look  you,  —  if  you   give   this   up,  I 

to  renew  my  acquaintance  with  you  shall  be  proud  to  co-operate  with  you 

as  soon  as  the  fact  is  recognized,  or  in  any  thing  you  may  wish  to  have 

happy  to  see  you  in  the  city  at  any  done  in  the  city." 

time."  After  this  Sir  Felix  left  the  room, 

"  Papa,    he    is     my    lover,"    said  went  down  the  stairs,  had  the  door 

Marie.  opened  for  him,  and  was  ushered  into 

"  Pooh ! "  the  square.     But  as  he  went  through 

"It  is  not  pooh.^  He  is.     I  will  the  hall  a  woman  managed  to  shove  a 

never  have  any  other.     I  hate  Lord  note  into  his    hand,    which  he  read 

Nidderdale ;  and  as  for  that  dreadful  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  under  a 

old  man,  I  could  not  bear  to  look  at  gas-lamp.     It  was  dated  that  mom- 

him.     Sir  Felix  is  as  good  a  gentle-  ing,  and  had  therefore  no  reference  to 

man   as  he   is.      If   you  loved  me,  the  fray  which  had  just  taken  place, 

papa,  you  would  not  want  to  make  It  ran  as  follows :  — 
me  unhappy  all  my  life." 

Her  father  walked  up  to  her  rapid-  "  I   hope  you  will  come  to-night, 

ly  with  his  hand  raised,  and  she  clung  There  is  something  I  cannot  tell  you 

only  the  closer  to  her  lover's   arm.  then,   but  you  ought  to    know    it. 

At  this  moment   Sir  Felix  did   not  When    we    were    in    France,   papa 

know  what  he  might  best  do,  but  he  thought   it  wise   to  settle   a   lot  of 

thoroughly  wished  himself  out  In  the  money  on  me.     I  don't  know  how 
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much,  but  I  suppose  it  was  enough  to  choice  as  a  poor  weak  thing,  without 

live  on  if  other  things-  went  wrong,  any  special  character  of  her  own,  who 

He  never  talked  to  me  about  it,  but  I  was   made  worthy  of    consideration 

know   it  was   done.     And  it  hasn't  only  by  the  fact  that  she  was  a  rich 

been  undone,  and  can't  without  my  man's  daughter ;  but  now  she  began 

leave.     He  is  very  angry  about  you  to  loom  before  his  eyes  as  something 

this  morning,  for  I  told  him  I  would  bigger  than  that.     She   had   had   a 

never  give  you  up.    He  says  he  won't  will  of  her  own  when  the  mother  had 

give  me  any  thing  if  I  marry  with-  none.     She  had  not  been  afraid  of 

out  his  leave.    But  I  am  sure  he  can-  her  brutal  father  when  he,  Sir  Felix, 

not  take  it  away.     I  tell  you,  because  had  trembled  before  him.     She  had 

I  think   I   ought   to  tell  you   every  offered  to  be  beaten,  and  killed,  and 

thing.  chopped   to  pieces,  on    behalf  of  her 

"M."  lover.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
about  her  running  away  if  she  were 
Sir  Felix,  as  he  read  this,  could  not  asked. 
but  think  that  he  had  become  en-  It  seemed  to  him  that  within  the 
gaged  to  a  very  enterprising  young  last  month  he  had  gained  a  great 
lady.  It  was  evident  that  she  did  deal  of  experience,  and  that  things 
not  care  to  what  extent  she  braved  Vhicli  heretofore  had  been  trouble- 
her  father  on  behalf  of  her  lover;  and  ,8ome  to  him,  or  difficult,  or  perhaps* 
now  she  coolly  proposed  to  rob  him.  impossible,  were  now  coming  easily 
But  Sir  Felix  saw  no  reason  why  he  within  his  reach.  He  had  won  two 
should  not  take  advantage  of  the  or  three  thousand  pounds  at  cards, 
money  made  over  to  the  girl's  name,  whereas  invariable  loss  had  been  the 
if  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  it.  He  result  of  the  small  play  in  which  he 
did  not  know  much  of  such  transac-  had  before  indulged.  He  had  been 
tioDS ;  but  he  knew  more  than  Marie  set  to  marry  this  heiress,  hi^ving  at 
Melmotte,  and  could  understand  that  first  no  great  liking  for  the  attenlpt, 
a  man  in  Melmotte's  position  should  because  of  its  difficulties  and  the 
want  to  secure  a  portion  of  his  for^  small  amount  of  hope  which  it  offered 
tone  against  accidents,  by  settling  it  him.  The  girl  was  already  willing 
on  his  daughter.  Whether  having  and  anxious  to  jump  into  his  arms. 
BO  settled  it,  he  could  again  resume  it  Then  he  had  detected  a  man  cheat- 
without  the  daughter's  assent.  Sir  ing  at  cards,  —  an  extent  of  iniquity 
Felix  did  not  know.  Marie,  who  had  that  was  awful  to  him  before  he  had 
no  doubt  been  regarded  as  an  abso-  seen  it,  — and  was  already  beginning 
lately  passive  instrument  when  the  to  think  that  there  was  not  very 
thing  was  done,  was  now  quite  alive  much  in  that.  If  there  was  not 
to  the  benefit  which  she  might  possi-  much  in  it,  if  such  a  man  as  Miles 
bly  derive  from  it.  Her  proposition,  Orendall  could  cheat  at  cards  and  be 
put  into  plain  English,  amounted  to  brought  to  no  punishment,  why 
this :  "  Take  me  and  marry  me  with-  should  not  he  try  it  ?  It  was  a  rapid 
oat  my  father's  consent,  and  then  way  of  winning,  no  doubt.  He  re- 
yon  and  I  together  can  rob  my  father  membered  that  on  one  or  two  occa- 
of  the  money,  which,  for  his  own  pur-  sions  he  had  asked  his  adversary  to 
poses,  he  has  settled  upon  me."  He  cut  the  cards  a  second  time  at  whist, 
bad   looked  upon  the    lady    of   his  because  he  had  observed  that  there 
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was  no  honor  at  the   bottom.    No  CHAPTER  XXX. 

feeline  of  honesty  had* interfered  with  , 

him.    The  little    trick    had    hardly  "'^  melmotte's  promise. 

been  premeditated,  but  when  success-  On  the  following  Saturday  there 

ful  without  detection  had  not  troubled  appeared  in  Mr.  Alf  s  paper,  '^  The 

his  conscience.    Now  it  seemed  to  him  Evening  Pulpit,"  a  very  remarkable 

that  much  more  than  that  might  be  article  on  the  South  Central  Pacific 

done  without  detection.     But  nothing  and  Mexican   Bailway.     It   was   an 

had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  ways  of  article  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of 

the  world  so  widely  as  the  sweet  little  attention,  and  was  therefore  remark- 

loYer-like  proposition  made  by  Miss  able;   but  it  was   in    nothing  more 

Melmotte  for  robbing  her  father.     It  remarkable  than  in  this,  —  that  it  left 

certainly  recommended  the    girl    to  on  the  mind  of  its  reader  no  impres- 

him.     She  had  been  able  at  an  early  sion  of  any  decided  opinion  about  the 

age,  amidst  the  circumstances   of  a  railway.     The  editor  would,  at   any 

very  secluded  life,  to  throw  off  from  future  time,  be  able  to  refer  to  his 

her  altogether  those  scruples  of  hon-  article  with  equal  pride  whether  the 

esty,   those   bugbears  of  the   world,  railway  should  become  a  great  cosmo- 

which  are  apt  to  prevent  great  enter-  politan    fact,   or  whether  it    should 

prises  in  the  minds  of  men.  collapse  amidst  the  foul  struggles  of 

'    What  should  he  do  next?    This  a  horde  of  swindlers.     In  utrumque 

sum  of  money  of  which  Marie  wrote  paraius,  the  article  was  mysterious^ 

so    easily    was    probably    large.     It  suggestive,  amusing,  well-informed,  — 

would  not  have  been  worth  the  while  that,  in  *^  The  Evening  Pulpit,"  was 

of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Melmotte  to  a  matter  of  course,  —  and,  above  all 

make  a    trifling    provision*    of   this  things,  ironical.     Next  to  its  omnis- 

nature.     It  could  hardly  be  less  than  cience,  its  irony   was   the   strongest 

fifty  thousand  pounds,  —  might  prob-  weapon  belonging  to  "  The  Evening 

ably  be  very  much  more.     But  this  Pulpit"     There  was  a  little   praise 

was  certain  to  him,  —  that  if  he  and  given,   no    doubt    in    irony,   to    the 

Marie  were  to  claim  this  money  as  duchesses  who  served  Mr.  Melmotte. 

man  and  wife,  there  could  then  be  no  There  was  a  little  praise  given,  of 

hope  of    further  liberality.     It  was  course   in   irony,  to  Mr.  Melmotte's 

not  probable  that  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Board  of  English  Directors.     There 

Melmotte  would  forgive  even  an  only  was  a  good  deal  of  praise,  but  still 

child  such  an  offence  as  that     Even  alloyed  by  a  dash  of  irony,  bestowed 

if  it  were  obtained,   fifty  thousand  on  the  idea  of  civilizing  Mexico  by 

pounds  would    not    be    very    much,  joining  it  to  California.     Praise  was 

And  Melmotte  might  probably  have  bestowed  upon   England  for  taking 

means,  even  if  the  robbery  were  duly  up  the  matter,  but  accompanied  by 

perpetrated,  of  making  the  possession  some  ironical  touches  at  her  incapar 

of    the    money  very  uncomfortable,  city  to    believe    thoroughly  in    any 

These  were  deep  waters  into  which  enterprise  not  originated  by  herself. 

Sir  Felix  was  preparing  to  plunge;  Then  there  was  something  said  of 

and  he  did  not  feel   himself  to  be  the  universality  of  Mr.   Melmotte's 

altogether  comfortable,   although  he  commercial  genius ;  but  whether  said 

liked  the  deep  wate^               -  in  a  spirit  prophetic  of  •  ultimate  fail- 
ure and  disgrace,  or  of  heaven-born 
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racoeflfl    and    unequalled  oommeicial  direction^  and  coold  induce  her  son  to 

splendor,  no  one  could  telL  open  his  eyes  to  his  own  advantage^ 

It  was  generally  said  at  the  clubs  very  great' things  might  be  achievedi 

that  Mr.  Alf  had  written  this  article  so  that  wealth   might    become    his 

himself.    Old  Splinter^  who  was  one  handmaid,  and  luxury  the  habit  and 

of  a  body  of  men  possessing  an  ex*  the  right  of  his  life.    He  was  the  be- 

oellent  cellar  of   wine,   and    calling  loved  and  theaccepted  suitor  of  Marie 

tbemselves  Paides  Pall  ados,  and  who  Melmotte.      He   was    a   director  of 

had  written  for  the  heavy  quarterlies  this   great  company,  sitting  at  the 

any  time  this  last  forty  years,  pro-  same  board  with  the  great  commer- 

fessed  that  he  saw  through  the  article,  cial  hero.     He  was  the  handsomest 

*'  The  Evening  Pulpit "  had  been,  he  young  man  in  London.     And  he  was 

explained,  desirous  of  going  as  far  as  a  baronet.     Very  wild  ideas  occurred 

it  could  in  denouncing  Mr.  Melmotte  to  her.    Should  she  take  Mr.  Alf  into 

without  incurring  the  danger  of  an  her  entire  confidence?     If  Melmotte 

action  for  libel.    Mr.  Splinter  thought  and  Alf  could  be  brought  together, 

that  the  thing  was  clever  but  mean,  what  might  they  not  do?    Alf  could 

These    new    publications    generally  write   up  Melmotte,   and    Melmotte 

were  mean.    Mr.  Splinter  was  con-  could  shower  shares  upon  Alf.     And 

stant  in  that  opinion;  but,  putting  if   Melmotte    would    come    and    be 

the  meanness  aside,  he  thought  that  smiled  upon  by  herself,  be  flattered  as 

the  article  was  well  done.     According  she   thought  thai  she   could  flatter 

to  his  view,  it  was  intended  to  expose  him,  be  told  that  he  was  a  god,  and 

Mr.  Melmotte  and  the  railway.     But  have  that  passage  about  the  divinity 

the  Paides  Pallados  generally  did  not  of  joining  ocean  to  ocean  construed 

agree  with  him.     Under  such  an  in-  to  him  as  she  could  construe  it,  would 

terpretation,    what    had    been     the  not  the  great  man  become    plastic 

meaning  of  that  paragraph  in  which  under  her  hands  ?      And   if,   while 

the  writer  had  declared  that  the  work  this  was  a-doing,  Felix  would   run 

of  joining  one  ocean  to  another  was  away  with  Marie,  could  not  forgive- 

worthy  of  the  nearest  approach   to  ness  be  made  easy  ?    And  her  crea- 

divinity  that  had  been    granted  to  tive  mind  ranged  still  farther.    Mr. 

men?    Old    Splinter  chuckled    and  Bronne  might  help,   and  even  Mr. 

gabbled  as  he  heard  this,  and  declared  Booker.     To  such  a  one  as  Melmotte, 

that  there  was  not  wit  enough  left  a  man  doing  great  things  through 

now  even  among  the  Paides  Pallados  the  force  of  the  confldence  placed  in 

to  understand  a  shaft  of  irony.     There  him  by  the  world  at  large,  the  freely- 

could  be  no  doubt,  however,  at  the  spoken  support  of  the  press  would  be 

time,  that  the  world  did  not  go  with  every  thing.     Who  would  not  buy 

old   Splinter,   and   that    the   article  sha];es  in  a  railway  as  to  which  Mr. 

served  to  enhance  the  value  of  shares  Broune  and  Mr.  Alf  would  combine 

in  the  great  railway  enterprise.  in  saying  that  it  was  managed  by 

Lady  Garbury  was  sure  that  the  "divinity'*?      Her    thoughts    were 

article  was  intended  to  write  up  the  rather  hazy,  but  from  day  to  day  she 

railway,  and  took   great  joy  in   it.  worked  hard  to  make  them  clear  to 

She  entertained  in  her  brain  a  some-  hersel£ 

what  confused  notion    that    if   she  On    the    Sunday    afternoon    Mr. 

could  only  bestir  herself  in  the  right  Booker  called  on  her,  and  talked  to 
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her  about  the  article.     She  did  not  "  Did  I  hold  your  place,  Mr.  Booker, 
say  much  to  Mr.  Booker  as  to  her  own'  in  the  literature  of  my  country  "  — 
connection  with  Mr.  Melniotte,  tell-        "  I  hold  no  place,  Lady  Carbury." 
ing- herself  that  prudence  was  essen-        '^Yes;    and    a  very  distinguished 
tial  in  the  present  emergency.     But  place.     Were  I  circumstanced  as  yoa 
she   listened  with   all   her  ears.     It  are,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  in 
was  Mr.  Booker's  idea  that  the  man  lending  the  whole  weight  of  my  peri- 
was  going  'Ho  make  a  spoon  or  spoil  odical,  let  it  be  what  it  might,  to  the 
a  horn.''     ''  You  think  him  honest ;  assistance  of  so  great  a  man  and  so 
don't  you  ?  "   asked  Lady  Carbury.  great  an  object  as  this." 
Mr.    Booker    smiled    and    hesitated.        '^  I  should  be  dismissed  to-morrow/' 
''Of  course,  I  mean  honest  as  men  said  Mr.    Booker,   getting    up    and 
can  be  in  such  very  large  transactions."  laughing  as  he  took  his   departure. 

"  Perhaps  that  is  the  best  way  of  Lady  Carbury  felt,  that,  as  regarded 

putting  it,"  said  Mr.  Booker.  Mr.  Booker,  she  had  only  thrown  out 

''  If  a  thing  can  be  made  great  and  a  chance  word  that  could  not  do  any 

beneficent,  a  boon  to  humanity,  simply  harm.      She    had    not    expected    to 

by  creating  a  belief  in  it,  does  not  a  effect  much  through    Mr.    Booker's 

man  become  a  benefactor  to  his  race  instrumentality.      On    the    Tuesday 

by  creating  that  belief  ?  "  evening,  —  her  regular  Tuesday  as  she 

"At    the   expense   of   veracity?"  called  it, —  all  her  three  editors  came 

suggested  Mr.  Booker.  to  her  drawing-room ;  but  there  came 

"At  the  expense  of  any  thing,"  also  a  greater  man  than  either  of 

rejoined  Lady  Carbury  with  energy,  them.     She  had  taken  the  bull   by 

"  One  cannot  measure  such  men  by  the  horns,  and,  without  saying  any 

the  ordinary  rule."  thing  to  anybody,  had  written  to  Mr. 

"  You  would  do  evil  to    produce  Melmotte  himself,  asking  him  to  hon- 

good  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Booker.  or  her  poor  house  with  his  presence. 

"  I  do  not  call  it  doing  evil.     You  She  had  written  a  very  pretty  note  to 

-have  to  destroy  a  thousand    living  him,  reminding  him  of  their  meeting 

creatures  every  time  you    drink    a  at  Caversham,  telling  him  that  on  a 

glass  of  water,  but  you  do  not  think  former  occasion   Madame    Melmotte 

of  that  when  you  are  athirst.     You  and  his  daughter  had  been  so  kind  as 

cannot  send  a  ship  to  sea   without  to  come  to  her,  and  giving  him   to 

endangering    lives.      You    do    send  understand  that  of  all  the  potentates 

ships     to    sea,   though    men    perish  now  on  earth  he  was  the  one  to  whom 

yearly.     You  tell  me  this  man  may  shecouldbow  the  knee  with  the  purest 

perhaps    ruin  hundreds ;    but  then,  satisfaction.     He   wrote    back,  —  or 

again,  he'  may  create  a  new  world  in  Miles  Grendall  did  for  him,  —  a  veiy 

which  millions  will  be  rich  and  hap-  plain  note,  accepting  the  honor  of 

py."  Lady  Carbury's  invitation. 

"You  are  an  excellent  casuist,  Lady       The  great  man  came,  and  Lady 

Carbury."  Carbury  took  him  under  her  imme- 

"  I  am  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  diate  wing  with  a  grace  that  was  all 

beneficent  audacity,^'  said  Lady  Car-  her  own.     She    said    a    word   about 

bury,  picking  her  words  slowly,  and  their    dear    friends    at     Caversham, 

showing  herself  to  be  quite  satisfied  expressed  her  sorrow  that  her  son's 

with  herself   as    she    picked    them,  engagements  did  not  admit  of   his 
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being  there,  and  then,  with  the  are  gospel,  —  absolutely  gospel." 
ntmost  audacity,  rushed  off  to  the  arti-  Then  the  two  men  were  named  to 
cle  in  the  "  Pulpit."  Her  friend  Mr.  each  other,  and  Lady  Carbury  re- 
Al^  the  editor,  had  thoroughly  appre-  treated,  but  not  out  of  hearing, 
dated  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Melmotte's  "Getting  very  hot,'*  said  Mr.  Mel- 
character,   and   the  magnificence    of  motte. 

Mr.    Melmotte's  undertakings.     Mr.  "Very    hot    indeed,"     said     Mr. 

Melmotte  bowed,  and  muttered  some-  Broune. 

thing  that  was  inaudible.  "Now  I  "It  was  over  70°  in  the  city  to- 
must  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Alf,"  said  day.  I  call  that  very  hot  for  June." 
the  lady.  The  introduction  was  "Very  hot  indeed,"  said  Mr. 
effected,  and  Mr.  Alf  explained  that  Broune  again.  And  then  the  con- 
it  was  hardly  necessary,  as  he  had  versation  was  over.  Mr.  Broune 
already  been  entertained  as  one  of  sidled  away,  and  Mr.  Melmotte  was 
Mr.  Melmotte's  guests.  l^ft  standing   in   the   middle   of  the 

^  There  were  a  great  many  there  I  room.     Lady  Carbury  told  herself  at 

never  saw,  and  probably  never  shall  the    moment    that    Home    was    not 

see,"  said  Mr.  Melmotte.  built  in    a  day.      She   would    have 

"  I  was  one  of  the  unfortunates,"  been  better  satisfied,  certainly,  if  she 

said  Mr.  Alf.  could  have  lain  a  few  more  bricks  on 

"  I  am  sorry  you  were  unfortunate,  this    day.       Perseverance,    however, 

If  jou  had  come  into  the  whist-room  was  the  thing  wanted, 

you  would  have  found  me."  But  Mr.  Melmotte,  himself  had  a 

"Ah,  —  if   I  "had    but    known  I"  word  to  say;   and  before  he  left  the 

said  Mr.   Alf.      The  editor,  as  was  house  he  said  it.     "  It  was  very  good 

proper,  carried  about  with  him  sam-  of  you  to  ask  me.  Lady  Carbury,  — 

pies  of  the  irony   which   his   paper  very    good."      Lady    Carbury    inti- 

used  so   effectively,  but  it  was   al-  mated  her  opinion  that  the  goodness 

together  thrown    away    upon    Mel-  was  all  on  the  other  side.     "And  1 

motte.  came,"  continued  Mr.  Melmotte,  "  be- 

Lady  Carbury,  finding  that  no  im-  cause  I  had  something  particular  to 
mediate  good  results  could  be    ex-  say.     Otherwise  I  don't  go  out  much 
pected  from   this   last    introduction,  to  evening  parties.      Your  son   has 
tried  anothei^     "  Mr.  Melmotte,"  she  proposed  .  to    my   daughter."      Lady 
said,  whispering  to  him,  "  I    do  so  Carbury  looked    up     into    his    face 
want  to  make  you   known   to    Mr.  with  all   her  eyes,  clasped  both  her 
Broune.     Mr.   Broune   I  know  you  hands  together;    and   then,    having 
have  never  met  before.     A  morning  unclasped   them,   put  one  upon  his 
paper  is  a  much  heavier  burden  to  an  sleeve.    "  My  daughter,  ma'am,  is  en- 
editor  than  one  published  in  the  af-  gaged  to  another  man." 
temoon.    Mr.   Broune,  as  of  course  "  You  would  not  enslave  her  affec- 
you  know,   manages  the  '  Breakfast  tions^  Mr.  Melmotte  ?  " 
Table.'    There  is  hardly  a  more  in-  "  I  won't  give  her  a  shilling,   if 
flaential  man'  in  London   than    Mr.  she  marries  any  one  else ;  that's  all 
Bronoe.      And    they    declare,    you  You  reminded  me  down  at  Caversham 
know,"  she  said,  lowering  the  tone  of  that  your  son  is   a  director  at  our 
her  whisper,  as  she  communicated  the  Board." 
&ct^  "  that  his   commercial  articles  "  I  did,  —  I  did." 
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"  I  have  a  great  respect  for  your  son,  The  future  honors  of  the  house  of 
ma'am.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  him  in  Melmotte  could  be  made  to  settle  on 
any  way.  If  he'll  signify  tx^  my  no  other  head.  No  doubt  the  father 
daughter  that  he  withdraws  from  would  prefer  a  lord  for  a  son-in-law ; 
this  oifer  of  his,  because  I'm  against  and,  having  that  preference,  would 
it,  I'll  see  that  he  does  uncommon  of  course  do  as  he  was  now  doing, 
well  in  the  city.  I'll  be  the  making  That  he  should  threaten  to  disinherit 
of  him.  Good-night,  ma'am."  Then  his  daughter  if  she  married  contrary 
Mr.  Melmotte  took  his  departure  to  his  wishes  was  to  be  expected, 
without  another  word.  But  would  it  not  be  equally  a  matter 

Here,  at  any  rate,  was  an  undertak-    of  course   that  he  should  make  the 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  great  man  that    best  of  the  marriage  if  it  were  once 
he  would  be  the  "making  of  Felix,"    effected?     His  daughter  would  return 
if  Felix  would  only  obey  him,  — ac-    to  him  with  a  title,  though  with  one 
corapanied,  or  rather  preceded,  by  9    of  a  lower  degree  than  his  ambition 
most  positive  assurance,  that,  if  Felix    desired.     To  herself,  personally,  Lady 
were    to  succeed    in    marrying    his    Carbury  felt  that  the  great  financier 
daughter,  he  would  not  give  his  son-    had  been  very  rude.     He  had  taken 
in-law  a  shilling  I     There  was  very    advantage  of  her  invitation   that   he 
much  to  be  considered  in  this.     She    might  come  to  her  house  and  threaten 
did  not  doubt  that   Felix   might  be    her.      But  she   would   forgive   that, 
"made  "  by  Mr.  Melmotte's  city  influ-    She  could  pass  that  over  altogether 
ences ;   but  then  any  perpetuity  of    if  only  any  thing  were  to  be  gained 
such  making  must  depend  on  qualifi-    by  passing  it  over, 
cations  in  her  son  which  she  feared        She  looked  round  the  room,  long- 
that  he   did  not  possess.     The  wife    ing  for  a  friend  whom  she  might  con- 
without  the  money  would  be  terrible !    suit  with  a  true  feeling  of   genuine 
That  would  be  absolute  ruin  I     There    womanly  dependence.    Her  most  nat- 
could  be  no  escape  then,  —  no  hope,    ural  friend  was  Boger  Carbury.     But 
There   was   an   appreciation  of  real    even  had  he  been  there  she  could  not 
tragedy  in  her  heart  while  she  con-    have  consulted   him  on   any   matter 
templated  the  position   of  Sir  Felix    touching  the  Melmottes.     His  advice 
married  to  such  a  girl   as  she   sup-    would  have    been  very   clear.      He 
poced  Marie  Melmotte  to  be^  without    would  have  told  her  to  l^^ve  nothing 
any  means  of  support  for  either  of    at  all  to  do  with   such   adventurers, 
them  but  what  she  could  supply.     It    But    then,    dear    Boger     was    old- 
would  kill  her.     And  for  those  young   fashioned,  and  knew  nothing  of  peo- 
people  there  would  be  nothing  before    pie  as  they  are  now.     He  lived  in  a 
them  but  beggary  and  the  workhouse,    world  which,  though  slow,  had  been 
As  she  thought  of  this,  she  trembled    good  in  its  way ;  but  which,  whether 
with   true   maternal   instincts.     Her    bad  or  good,  had  now  passed  away, 
beautiful  boy,  —  so  glorious  with  his    Then  her  eye  settled  on  Mr.  Broune. 
outward  gifts,  so  fit,  as  she  thought    She  was  afraid  of  Mr.  Alf.     She  had 
him,  for  all  the  graces  of  the  g^nd    almost  begun  to.  think  that  Mr.  Alf 
world  1     Though   the   ambition   was    was  too  difficult  of  management  to  be 
vilely  ignoble,  the  mother's  love  was   of  use  to  her.    But  Mr.  Broune  was 
noble  and  disinterested.  softer.     Mr.   Booker  was  serviceable 

But  the  girl  was  an  only  child,    for  an  article,  but  would  not  be  sym- 
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pathetic  as   a   friend.     Mr.  Broune  The  editor  nodded  his  head.     ^^  He  is 

had  been  very  coarteoas  to  her  lately,  engaged  to  marry  that  man's  daugh- 

—  so  much  80;  that  on  one  occasion  ter." 

she  bad  almost  feared  the  ^^  suscepti-  "  Engaged  to  marry    Miss    Mel- 

hie  old  goose/'  was   going   to  be   a  motte  ? "        Then     Lady     Carbury 
goose  again.     That  would  be  a  bore;-*  nodded  her  head.      '*  Why^   she    is 

but  still  she  might  make  use  Df  the  said  to  be  the  greatest  heiress   that 

friendly  condition  of  mind  which  such  the   world    has  ever    produced.       I 

snsceptibility  would  produce.     When  thought  she  was  to  marry  Lord  Nid- 

her  guests   began  to  leave  her,  she  derdale." 

epoke  a  word   aside  to  him.      She  '*  She  has  engaged  herself  to  Felix, 

wanted  his  advice.     Would  hie  stay  She  is  desperately  in  love  with  him, 

for  a  few  minutes  after  the  rest  of  —  as  is  he  with  her."     She  tried  to 

the  company?      He   did  stay;   and  'tell  her  story  truly,  knowing  that  no 

when  all  the  others  were   gone,  she  advice  can  be  worth  any  thing  that  is 

asked  her  daughter  to   leave  them,  not  based  on  a  true  story ;  but  lying 

'*  Hetty,'' she  said, ''I  have  something  had  become  her  nature.     '^Melmotte 

of  business  to  communicate  to    Mr.  naturally   wants    her  to    marry   the 

Broune."      And   so   they   were    left  lord.     He  came  here  to  tell  me  that 

aloue.  if   his  daughter  married  Felix  she 

"I'm  afraid  you  didn't  make  much  should  not  have  a  penny." 

of  Mr.  Melmotte,"   she  said,  smiling.  ''  Do  you  mean  that  he  volunteered 

He  had  seated  himself  on  the  edge  that  as  a  threat  ?  " 

of  a  sofa,  close  to  the  arm-chair  which  '^Just  so;    and  he  told  me  that  he 

she  occupied.    In  reply,  he  only  shook  had  como  here  simply  with  the  object 

his  head  and  laughed.     ''  I  saw  how  of  saying  so.     It   was   more   candid 

it  was,  and  I  was  sorry  for  it ;  for  he  than  divil,  but  we  must  take  it  as  we  . 

certainly  is  a  wonderful  man."  get  it." 

'^  I  suppose  he  is ;  but  he  is  one  of  ''  He  would  be  sure  to  make  some 

those  men  whose  powers  do  not  lie,  I  such  threat." 

should  say,  chiefly  in   conversation.  ^'  Exactly.      That   is  just   what  I 

Though,  indeed,  there   is   no  reason  feel.     And  in  these  days  young  peo- 

whj  he  should  not  say  the  same  of  pie  are  not  often  kept  from  marrying 

me ;    for,   if   he   said  little,   I    said  simply  by  a  father's  fantasy.      But  I 

less."  must   tell  you   something  else.     He 

'*  It  didn't  just   come  off,"   Lady  told  me  that  if  Felix  would  desist,  he 

Carbury  suggested  with  her  sweetest  would  enable  him  to  make  a  fortune 

smile.     "  But  now  I  want  to  tell  you  in  this  city." 

something.     I  think  I   am  justified  '^  That's  bosh,"  said  Broune,  with 

in  regarding  you  as  a  real  friend."  decision. 

"Certainly,"   he  said,  putting  out  "Do  you  think  it  must  be  so, — 

his  hand  for  hers.  certainly  ?  " 

She  gave  it  to  him  for  a  moment,  "  Yes,  I  do.    Such  an  undertaking, 

and  then   took  it  back  again,    find-  if  intended  by  Melmotte,  would  give 

ing  that  he  did  not  relinquish  it  of  me  a  worse  opinion   of  him  than   I 

his  own  accord.     "  Stupid  old  goose  1 "  ever  held." 

she  said  to  herself.    "  And  now  to  my  "  He  did  make  it." 

story.    You  know  my  boy,  Felix?"  "  Then  he  did  very  wrong.  He  must 
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have  spoken  with  the  purpose  of  de-  *'  People  do  it  every  day.     Lionel 

ceiving."  Goldsheiner  ran  away  the  other  day 

"  You  know,  my  son  is  one  of  the  with  Lady  Julia  Start,  and  every- 
directors  of  that  great  American  body  visits  them." 
Kail  way.  It  was  not  just  as  though  "  Oh,  yea !  people  do  run  away  and 
the  promise  were  made  to  a  young  it  all  comes  right.  It  was  the  gentle- 
man who  was  altogether  unconnected  man  who  had  the  money  then ;  and  it 
with  him."  is   said,  you   know,   that  old    Lady 

"Sir  Felix's  name  was  put   there  Catchboy,  Lady  Julia's  mother,  had 

in  a  hurry,  merely  because  he  has  a  arranged   the  elopement    herself   as 

title,  and  because  Melmotte  thought  offering  the   safest  way  of  securing 

he,  as  a  young  man,   would    not   be  the  rich  prize.    The  young  lord  didn't 

likely  to  interfere  with  him.     It  may  like  it,  so  the  mother  had  it  done  in 

be  that  he  will  be  able  to  sell  a  few  that  fashion." 

shares  at  a  profit;  but,   if  I   under-  "There  would  be  nothing  disgrace- 
stand  the  matter  rightly,  he  has  no  ful." 
capital  to  go  into  such  a  business."  "I  didn't  say  there  would;    but 

"  No :  he.  has  no  capital."  nevertheless,  it  is  one  of  those  things 

"  Dear   Lady    Carbury,    I    would  a  man  hardly  ventures  to  advise.     If 

place  no  dependence  at  all  on  such  a  you  ask   me   whether   I   think  that 

promise  as  that."  Melmotte    wpuld    forgive     her,   and 

"  You  think  he  should  marry  the  make  her  an  allowance  afterwards,  — 

girl  then,  in  spite  of  her  father?  "  I  think  he  would." 

Mr.  Broune  hesitated  before  he  re-  "  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say 

plied  to  this  question.     But  it  was  to  that." 

this    question    that    Lady    Carbury  "  And  I  feel  quite  certain,  that  no 

especially  wished  for  a   reply.      She  dependence  whatever  should  be  placed 

wanted  some  one  to  support  her  under  on  that  promise  of  assistance." 

the   circumstances   of  an   elopement.  "  I  quite   agree  with  you.     I  am 

She  rose  from  her  chair,  and  he  rose  so  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Lady 

at  the  same  time.    "  Perhaps  I  should  Carbury,  who  was    now   determined 

have  begun  by  saying  that  Felix  is  that   Felix   should  run  off  with  the 

all  but  prepared  to  take  her  off.     She  girl.    "  You  have  been  so  very  kind." 

is  quite  ready  to  go.     She  is  devoted  Then  again  she  gave  him  her  hand, 

to  him.     Do  you  think;  he  would  be  as  though  to  bid  him  farewell  for  the 

wrong?"  night. 

"That  is  a  question  very  hard  to  "And  now,"  he  said,  "I  also  have 

answer."  something  to  say  to  you." 

[To  be  continued.] 
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ARTIFICIAL  TEETH. 

BY  AK  EXPERT. 

"The  quarelets  of  pearL"  —  Hbbbick. 

An  artificial  tooth  is  made  of  por-  laid  under  a  press,  which  compacts 
celain    (''  ceramic  dentistry  '''  is  the  the  mass ;  and  then  mould  and  all  are 
elegant  title  to  which  some   of  the  exposed  to  a  slow  heat  until  perfeqtly 
more  elegant  in  the  business  aspire),  dried.     The  teeth  will  now  drop  out 
which  porcelain  di£fers  from  the  mate-  of  the  mould  when  it  is  opened,  but 
rial  of  a  stone  pot,  a  china  tea-cup,  are  extremely   tender.      Next    they 
a  wedgewood-ware  match-safe,    or  a  are    ''carved,"   or   trimmed  and  fin- 
Parian  statuette,  in  the  same  way  as  ished,  and  laid  on  coarse  quartz  sand 
they  differ  from  each  other.     In  its  on  small  slides,  or  trays,  of  fire-clay, 
manufacture  are  chiefly  used  felspar,  These   are  slid   into  a  ''  muffle,     or 
quartz,    and   kaolin ;   oxides  of  tita-  firing-pot :  this   is  run  into  the  fdr- 
nium,  gold,  manganese,  cobalt,  ura-  nace ;  and   after  it   is  in   place  the 
nium,  and  silver;    platina;   glass  of  muffle  is  closed,  and  carefully  luted 
borax ;  and  sal  tartar.     The  tooth  is  hermetically  tight ;   and  the  heat  is 
made  somewhat  as  follows :  mix  into  put  on.      The  only  way    to    know 
a  putty-like   mass,  with  water,  eal-  when  the  teeth  are  done  is    by  the 
cined  and  pulverized  silex  and  fel-  judgment.     If  oyier  fired,  they  are  in- 
spar,    and    kaolin    properly   washed  jured:  if  not  fired  enough,  they  must 
and  dried,   for   the   "body"  of  the  be  quickly  put  back,  and  heated  longer, 
teeth ;  with  oxide  of  titanium  or  other  There  are  many  variations  in  com- 
selection  or  combination  of  oxides  for  bining  the  "  body,"  the  enamel,  the 
coloring-matter  (there  may  be  sixteen  flux,  &e.,  aikd  in  the  subsequent  ma- 
hnndred  different  sorts  and  shades  of  nipulations ;  but  this  brief  summary 
colors).     For  the  enamel,  mix  in  like  will   sufficiently  show   what   sort  of 
manner  felspar,  platina  sponge,  and  process  is  used, 
a  flux  of  quartz,  borax,  and  tartar.  The  items  in  this  paper  are  from 
The    teeth,    either    separate    or    in  notes  made  in  consequence  of  n^mer- 
'' sections,"   are, shaped    in   a    brass  ous  inquiries  about  the  trade  in  den- 
mould,  which   is  about  one-fifth  lar-  tal  materials  in  the  United   States. 
ger    than     the    tooth,    to  allow   for  .The  information  has  been   gathered 
shrinkage.     When  the  materials  are  during  more   than   fifteen   years   of 
all   ready,  the   moulds    are   greased;  local  and  travelling  dealings  with  the 
the    platina    pins  for  fastening  the  profession.     The  questions  put  to  me 
t^eth   to  their  bases  are    placed  in  have  naturally  been  confined  in  most 
the   heles    made    for    them   in    the  cases  to  special  lines  of  goods  or  sepa- 
mould ;  the   enamel  is   laid   first  in  rate  parts  of  the  country.     In  answerr 
a    tbin  coat    on   the   inside   of  the.  ing,   once  for    all,    I    shall    classify 
mould;  and  the  "  body"  of  the  tooth,  the  materials,  and  district  the  United 
in  a  properly  shaped  lump,  put  inside  States,  as  the  facts  require.    The  facts 
of  this  coat  of  enamel ;  then  the  top  which    govern    this    districting    are 
of  the  mould  is  put  on ;  the  whole  is  those  of  the  color,  size,  and  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  t^eth  required ;  and  set  is  lost.  These  various  losses  re- 
the  districts  thus  marked  o£f  are  duce  the  nutaber  of  sets  of  teeth  ao- 
three;  namely,  the  Eastern,  including  tually  put  into  use  each  year  in  New- 
New  England;  the  Western,  including  England,  from  three  hundred  and 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylva-  forty  thousand  to  about  two  hundred 
nia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  thousand. 

Wisconsin,,  and  Missouri ;  and  the  The  Western  division  of  the  coun- 
Southern,  to  which  may  be  referred  try  yields  a  better  crop  to  the  dental 
the  rest  of  the  Union.  The  materials  farmer  (if  so  he  may  be  called ;  and 
include  six  classes;  viz.,  teeth,  instru-  indeed  his  operations  of  pulling,  dig- 
ments,  bases,  fillings,  mechanical  tools,  ging,  transplanting,  and  so  on,  may 
and  furniture.  Under  thesesix  heads,  reasonably  well  admit  it)  than  either 
I  shall  give  a  few  details  and  statis-  New  England  or  the  South.  In  the 
tics,  referring,  under  each,  to  the  West,  more  sets  are  made  up  in  pro- 
three  sections  or  regions,  where  neces-  portion  to  the  population,  and  fewer 
sary.  are  lost  out  of  the  number  sold.    This 

TKBTH  greater  demand  seems  to  depend  upon 

two  circumstances.  The  Western  peo- 
The  average  annual  sale  of  artifi-  pie,  as  if  they  considered  false  teeth 
cial  teeth,  in  the  six  New  England  not  merely  useful  and  ornamental,  but 
States,  in  the  three  years  1870,  1871,  i^so  as  evidence  that  the  wearer  has 
1872,  \f2A  three  hundred  and  forty  money  to  invest  in  luxuries,  are  in  the 
thousand  sets ;  though  it  does  not  fol-  habit  of  informing  their  neighbors  that 
low  that  all  these  were  made  up  and  they  are  using  a  set ;  and  they  also 
actually  used.  Two  and  sometimes  mention  the  name  of  the  dentist  who 
three  sets  must  be  made  and  tried,  made  them,  and  what  they  cost ;  so 
before  the  patient  is  satisfied.  As  that  they  advertise  their  ^^benefac- 
the  set  made  for  one  mouth  will  not  tor,"  and  increase  his  business.  Sec- 
fit  another  once  in  twenty-five  thou-  ondly,  the  Westerners  are  not  so 
sand  times  (I  know  personally  of  but  fastidious  as  their  fellow-couAtrymen 
one  case,  and  have  heard  of  two  about  a  fit,  or  about  their  teeth  look- 
more,  about  one  of  which  I  doubt),  ing  "  too  natural ; "  and  thus  the 
all  these  rejected  sets  are  wasted,  operator  can  induce  them,  by  honeyed 
A  set  is  also  frequently  cracked  or  words  or  positive  assertions,  to  accept 
broken  in  mounting  it  on  the  base  to  the  set  he  has  made  for  them,  and 
which  it  is  to  be  attached,  ^which  to  pay  for  it.  As  the  patient  is  thas 
accounts  for  a  further  proportion  of  generally  satisfied,  a  large  percentage 
loss.  Again :  partial  sets  are  some-  of  loss  is  prevented.  It  is  not  in- 
times  required ;  and,  if  the  operator  tended  to  deny  that  the  profession 
does  not  find  a  good  match  among  consists  of  honorable  men  in  this 
his  promiscuous  teeth,  he  takes  one  more  than  in  the  other  two  sections ; 
out  of  some  full  set  in  order  to  make  but,  taking  them  at  an  average,  they 
a  perfect  case.  The  chances  are  ^yq  certainly  manage  to  use  their  stock 
hundred  to  one  that  he  will  not  be  cleaner  than  in  the  Eastern  or  South- 
able  to  use  the  rest  of  the  set  thus  em  sections.  There  are  certainly, 
broken  along  with  any  other  set,  as  also,  in  this  division  more  '* butchers" 
size,  color,  or  shape  will  fail  in  some  than  in  the  others ;  men,  who,  instead 
minute  particular;  and  thus  another  of  being  benefactors  to  their  patients, 
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migbt  be  justly  termed  their  despoil-  in  his  hand  while  crossing.     But  no 

en.     It  is  notorious  that  there  are  man  is  perfect.     He  occasionally  for- 

sach  persons,  who  will  extract  sound  got  his  precaution ;  and  as  surely  as 

teeth,  as  well  as  loose  and   decayed  he  did  so  he  lost  his  teeth.     Just  as 

ones,  for  the  sake  of  making  room  for  he  arrived  at  that  part  of  the  bridge 

a  full  set,  as  they  are  quacks,  and  which   spanned  the    channel    where 

cannot    make    a    good    partial     set.  the  water  is  deepest, .  he  was  sure  to 

Estimates  made  from  personal  obser-  be  taken  with  a  violent  fit  of  snecz- 

vation  of  the  traffic  in  this  section  ing;   and*  at  the  first  explosion   his 

show  the  sales  for  an  average  year  to  teeth  would  fly  "  full  forty  feet,"  and 

be,  in  ronnd  numbers,  seven  hundred  down  they  would  sink  to  m&ke  coral  — 
and  twenty-eight  thousand  sets,  with 

a  shrinkage  in  losses  of  two  hundred  "  Of  his  bones  were  coral  made." 
and  nine  thousand,  leaving  five  hun- 
dred and  nineteen  thousand  sets  used.  Kesult,  of  course,  a  new  set,  while 

The  Southern  division,  including,  the  old  ones   were   suffering  a   sea- 

for  the  present  convenience,  the  rest  change     into    something    rich    and 

of  the  United  States,  is  at  this  time,  strange.  ^  Who  knows  but  some  of 

for  the  most  part,  an  entirely  new  them  are  perched  up,  with  a  fine  long 

field  for  dental  operators,  though  part  double-barrelled  name,  in  Prof.  Agas- 

of  it  has  been  well  worked  over,  in-  siz's   museum  at  Cambridge  ?     This 

somuch  that  the  amount  of  sales  ih  feat  was  accomplished  five  tidies,  to 

it  rolls  up  to  one  hundred  and  eighty-  my  knowledge.    When  I  last  saw  the 

two  thousand  sets,  from  which  must  accomplished  operator,   he    had    his 

be  deducted  a  greater  discount  than  sixth  set  in  his  mouth :  he  may  by 

elsewhere  for  losses,  for  the  reason  this  time,  for  all   I   know,  have  his 

that  the   work  has    been    done    by  sixtieth.      A    lady    residing   within 

joung  and  inexperienced  dentists,  or,  eighteen  miles  of  Boston  has  had  one 

indeed,  more  properly  dental  students,  set  of  teeth  eaten  up  by  her  favorite 

The  "  practising "  of  these  enterpris-  Newfoundland    dog,    who,    being    a 

ing  young  gentlemen  has  resulted  in  water-dog,  may  have  felt  the  need  of 

the  loss  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen  having,  like  a  lobster,  a  set  of  teeth 

thousand  sets,  leaving  only  sixty-five  in  his  stomach.   A  second  set  dropped 

thousand  actually  used.  from  her  mouth  while    laughing  too 

In  saying  "  used,"  I  do  not  neces-  heartily  when  out  riding ;   the  car- 

earily  mean  "  in  use,"   as  there  are  riage-wheel   finishing  what   the   fall 

patients  who  have  to  get  more  than  had  failed  to   accomplish.      A  third 

one  set.     Some  have  as  many  as  five  set  was  broken  and  ruined  by  being 

successive  ones.     I  call  to  mind  one  dropped  into  a  marble  basin    while 

person,  and  he  a  dentist,  who  I  know  being  cleaned.    And  she  now  has  hex 

had  six  successive  sets,  each  a  perfect  fourth   set.      There   are   many   such 

fit    But  he  was  unfortunate.      He  cases;  and  the  result  of  allowing  for 

resided   in   Charlestown,  Mass.,   and  all   the    deductions   shows    that  the 
came  to  Boston  for  his  dental   sup- ''  number  of  persons  actually  using  sets 

plies.      Whenever    he    crossed    the  of  teeth  is  not  a  quarter  of  the  num- 

bridge,  he  found  that  the  sea-breeze  ber   of   sets    actually   paid  for  and 

affected  him  so  much,  that,  as  a  measure  accepted  by  patients. 

of  precaution,  he  used  to  take  his  teeth  There  are  five  -extensive  ipanufac- 
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tures  of  artificial  teeth  in  the  United  excavators.  This  grand  total  of  one 
States,  besides  numerous  smaller  ones,  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
Any  one  of  the  five  large  ones,  how-  differently  shaped  instruments  sums 
ever,  turns  out  more  sets  in  a  year  up  the  class  -of  standard  patterns 
than  all  these  smaller  ones  together,  reguls^rly  sold  by  the  dealer  to  the 
These  manufactories  turn  out  in  all,  operator.  As  though  this  were  not 
therefore,  about  a  million  and  a  quar-  variety  enough,  it  is  made  still  greater 
ter  sets  of  teeth  every  year.  by  putting  all  these  instruments,  ex- 
cept the  forceps,  in  handles  of  differ- 
II.  —  INSTRUMENTS.  ^j^^  kinds  and  sizes.  The  finer  ones 
These  are  classed  by  the  profession  are  of  pearl,  agate,  and  cameo ;  the 
into  extracting,  plugging,  excavating,  second  class  of  ivory,  ebony,  buffalo- 
and  scaling  instruments.  It  is  impos-  horn,  walrus-tooth,  and  bleached 
sible  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  bones ;  and  the  cheapest,  of  steel  file 
the  number  of  different  forms  used  cut,  steel  octagon,  taper  steel,  and 
of  all  these  ;  but  the  dental  catalogues  plain  steel  finish.  This  makes  twelve 
of  the  present  day  will  show  over  styles  of  handles.  Of  each  there  are 
ninety  different  patterns  of  forceps  several  sizes;  those  most  commonly 
alone,  —  an  instrument  used  only  for  used  being  quarter-inch,  half-inch, 
extracting  teeth.  There  are,  besides,  five-eighths,  and  seven-eighths.  These 
five  different  forms  of  turnkeys,  and  forty-eight  different  sizes  and  styles, 
eight^n  different  forms  of  screws,  of  course,  make  the  total  number  in 
punches,  and  elevators.  All  these  a  complete  assortment  of  plugging 
hundred  and  thirteen  instruments  are  instruments,  fifty-three  thousand,  six 
used  solely  for  extracting  teeth,  and  hundred  and  sixty-four,  which  the 
stumps,  or  roots,  of  teeth.  As  a  fully  dealer  must  keep  on  hand,  at  only  one 
furnished  mouth  contains  thirty-two  of  each.  As,  however,  he  must  have 
teeth,  arithmetic  will  show  that  there  in  stock  several  gross  of  some  of  them, 
are  just  3}|  kinds  of  these  instru-  that  total  gives  a  very  inadequate 
ments  to  each  tooth.  This  proportion,  idea  of  the  capital  invested  in  the 
however,  becomes  quite  insignificant  stock  of  a  first-class  dealer, 
when  compared  to  the  number  of  plug-  To  give  the  names  of  these  differ- 
ing instruments.  Of  these,  according  ent  instruments  would  require,  at 
to  the  catalogues  and  to  my  own  least,  twenty  octavo  pages  closely 
knowledge,  there  are  over  four  hun-  printed.  The  specification  would  be- 
dred  varieties  in  respect  to  size  and  to  gin  somewhat  thus  :  — 
shape  of  point,  all  used  to  consolidate  First,  extracting  instruments,  di- 
the  material  with  which  the  cavities  vided  into  forceps,  turnkeys,  and 
in  the  teeth  are  filled.  The  patterns  stump  instruments.  The  forceps  are 
of  excavators,  burrs,  and  drills  used  subdivided  into  lower  central,  lower 
to  clean  out  these  cavities  before  fill-  lateral,  lower  canine,  right  lower  bi- 
ing,  will  number  over  three  hundred  cuspid,  left  lower  bicuspid,  right  lower 
and  twenty-five ;  and  one  hundred  molar,  left  lower  molar,  right  lower 
and  eighty  different  patterns  and  sizes  wisdom,  left  lower  wisdom ;  then  the 
are  used  of  ch isels,  gouges,  and  scalers,  same  over  again,  substituting  upper  for 
used  to  remove  tartar  from  the  sur-  lower;  also  various  shapes  of  alveo- 
face  of  the  teeth,  or  for  cutting  down  lar  forceps,  splitting  forceps,  screw 
the  walls  of  cavities  before  using  the  forceps,  cow-horn  forceps  (named  from 
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a  peculiarity  in  their  shape),  bayonet  inges ;  saliva  pumps ;  napkin,  cheek, 
forceps,  separating  forceps,  fragment  and  tongue  holders;  lip-protectors, 
forceps,'  wedge  cutting  forceps,  and  so  and  a  variety  of  others,  all  used  solely 
on.  (N.  B.  —  These  are  the  names  of  in  repairing  the  natural  teeth, 
a  part  only.)  The  turnkeys  have  each  The  manufacturers  of  dental  mate- 
iu  particular  name>  and  so  have  the  rials,  knowing  what  instruments  are 
stamp  instruments.  The  pluggers  most  generally  used,  have  contrived 
are  subdivided  into  hand,  mallet,  and-  various  neat  patterns  of  cases  for 
automatic  pluggers,  and  each  of  these  holding  them,  and  will  furnish  a  case 
heads  is  subdivided.  The  burnish-  with  the  most  useful  operating  instru- 
ers,  by  the  way,  are  always  classiiied  ments  complete,  at  prices  varying 
with  the  pluggers.  As  the  names  in-  from  seventy-five  dollars  to  twelve 
dicate,  the  hand  pluggers 'are  used  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  More  ex- 
to  condense  the  fi.l]ing  by  manual  pensive  ones  can  be  had  if  required, 
pressure;  the  mallet  pluggers,  by  strik-  The  dentists  of  the  Eastern  division 
log  them  with  a  small  mallet,  some,  of  the  States  prefer  using  what  are 
dentists  using  a  leaden  one,  because  termed  the  loose  instruments ;  for  they 
its  blow  is  "  soft,"  while  the  majority  believe  more  in  fact  than  fancy ;  and 
prefer  lignumvitffi.  The  automatic  they  find 'it  economical,  if  the  point 
plugger  has  a  hollow  handle  and  a  of  an  instrument  breaks,  to  be  able  to 
spring  inside  with  a  small  catch  :  the  fit  another  at  once  into  the  same  han- 
head  has  a  solid  piece  set  in ;  and,  die.  An  Eastern  dentist  will  proba- 
when  the  point  is  pressed  against  the  bly  be  satisfied  with  an  operating  kit 
filling,  the  shaft  recedes  into  the  ban-  costing  fifty  dollars,  — this  means  of 
die  a  fraction  of  an  inch,  pressing  instruments  only  for  repairing  the 
against  the  spring,  which,  slipping  off.  natural  teeth,  —  while  the  dentist  of 
the  catch,  allbws  the  handle  head  to  the  Western  division  will  not  be  con- 
come  suddenly  down  upon  the  butt  tented  unless  he  has  a  two  hundred 
of  the  shaft,  which  thus  receives  a  and  fifty  dollar  case  of  instruments 
blow  like  that  given  by  the  mallet,  to  start  with.  This  he  keeps  to  show 
Other  automatic  instruments  have  an  to  his  patients,  the  majority  of  whom 
arrangement  inside  for  striking  with  will  judge  of  his  professional  ability 
a  drop-weight,  somewhat  as  in  a  pile-  by  the  amount  and  quality  of  his  out- 
driver.  The  names  of  the  excavating  fit.  He  is  shrewd  enough,  however, 
ioBtruments  are  too  numerous  to  both  to  use  this  as  a  plaster  to  draw 
give :  there  are  hoes,  hatchets,  spades,  custom,  and  to  use  "  loose  instru- 
rights,  lefts,  &c,  hooks,  wedges,  and  ments "  to  operate  with.  More  sad 
spears.  The  burrs  are  cone,  cocked-  is  the  case  of  the  beginner  in  the 
hat,  flat-head,  bevel-edge,  round.  Southern  division.  He  must  not  only 
^poon-bill,  &C.  The  drills  are  square,  have  his  fine  outfit  for  show,  but  must 
twisted,  bevel-point,  Scranton,  &c.  use  it  to  cover  up  some  of  the  bluu- 
In  like  manner,  the  scalers  and  chisels  ders  of  his  inexperience.  The  quali- 
have  their  separate  descriptive  names,  ty  and  style  of  an  operator*s  instru- 
Then  there  are  a  number  of  miscella-  ments  is  no  {criterion  of  his  ability; 
neoas  instruments,  which  could  not  be  for  I  have  known  dentists,  who,  with 
classified  under  any  of  the  above  a  chamois-skin  roll-up  case,  with  seven 
heads;  nerve  and  abscess  instruments;  pairs  of  forceps,  one  turnkey,  four 
gold,  silver,   rubber,   and  glass  syr-  stump  instruments,  and  a  gum  lancet, 
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were  ready  to  extract  any  tooth  that  corners,  and  plate  inlaid.  It  was  on 
was  ready  to  be  extracted,  and  to  do  exhibition  at  the  manufacturers',  in 
it  neatly,  quickly,  and  successfully.  New  York,  several  days  before  ship- 
During  the  civil  war,  the  United  ment,  and  was  seen  by  hundreds. 
States  Government  furnished  its  mili-  The  other  was  for  a  young  man  who 
tary  surgeons  with  this  kind  of  out-  borrowed  enough  to  pay  for  a  hand- 
fit  ;  and  no  complaint  was  made  about  some  outfit,  and  went  to  Havana, 
it,  although  cause  enough  might  have  .Cuba,  where  it  assisted  him  not  only 
been  found.  There  was  not  a  suf-  in  paying  for  itself,  but  in  accumu- 
ficient  variety  of  tools ;  and,  as  they  lating  a  fortune.  The  most  parsi* 
were  made  of  that  inferior  steel  called  monious  outfit  ever  purchased,  in 
German  steel,  they  had  to  be  heavy  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the  pur- 
or  clumsy  in  order  to  bear  the  strain  chaser;  so  far  as  I  know,  was  bought 
put  on  them.  Nor  would  the  price  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  by 
paid  by  the  government  allow  of  their  the  far-famed  Don  Esteban  de  Santa 
being  polished  as  highly  as  is  required,  Cruz  de  Oviedo  of  Diamond  Wed- 
both  for  the  looks  and  for  the  preser-  ding  notoriety.  He  owned  an  ex- 
vation  of  instruments.  tensive  plantation  in  Cuba,  and  pre- 
Over  two  hundred  dozen  of  these  ferred  operating  on  the  teeth  of  his 
cases  were  made  by  one  manufacturer  slaves  himself,  to  giving  it  out  to  any 
in  New  York  city ;  and  those  which  of  the  many  itinerant  practitioners 
were  ^rejected  by  the  inspectors  were  who  perambulate  that  country.  There 
purchased  by  private  practitioners,  at  are  at  present  only  three  large  firms 
fair  prices,  which  shows  what  mate-  who  manufacture  dental  instruments 
rials  some  dentists  will  use.  The  exclusively;  though  there  are  many 
richest  outfits  of  dental  instruments,  small  shops  in  which  instruments  of 
as  a  general  rule,  are  sold  for  foreign  all  kinds  are  made  on^a  small  scale, 
service.  I  call  to  mind  two  dental  One  of  these  large  firms  made  and 
cases,  one  costing  $1,800,  the  other  sold  during  one  year  twenty-five 
$1,500.  The  former  was  made  ex-  thousand  pairs  of  forceps  (one  instru- 
pressly  for  an  employ^  of  the  Chilian  ment  is  called  a  pair)  ;  that  is,  about 
Government.  He  was  not  engaged  eighty  a  day  for  each  working-day  in 
in  a  dental  capacity,  but  as  an  en-  the  year.  This  was  something  more 
girieer,  having,  with  several  others,  than  the  usual  quantity.  But  sixty 
to  make  a  map  of  that  country.  Not-  a  day  is  considered  a  medium  busi- 
withstanding  the  high  position  he  ness  in  that  establishment;  and  this 
held,  he  could  not  forego  the  pleas-  number,  with  the  additional  labor 
ure  he  derived  from  his  original  pro-  necessary  to  turn  out  enough  of  the 
fession  of  dentistry,  which  he  had  smaller  instruments  to  make  up  as- 
practised  in  the  Eastern  States  before  sortments,  gave  employment  to  sixty 
going  South.     The  case  ordered  and  workmen. 

accepted  by  him  has  never  been  ex-  In  the  manufacture  of  dental  in- 
celled;  the  extracting  instruments  struments,  each  workman  must  tho- 
being  all  octagon-shaped  and  plated,  roughly  understand  his  part ;  for  the 
the  others  having,  some  agate  handles,  slightest  blunder  from  the  '^  forger  " 
others  pearl  set  with  garnets  and  to  the  ^'  burnisher "  will  cause  an  in- 
rubies,  all  with  coin  gold  ferules,  strument  to  be  rejected  from  the  first 
The  case  was  rosewood  with  silver  class.     Any  one  not  conversant  with 
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the  practice  of  dentistry  might  sup-  made  from  the  wax  impression ;  but 
pose  that  a  dentist  once  supplied  is  after  being  '^  struck  -  up,"  that  is^ 
always  supplied ;  but  not  so.  He  is  shaped  to  correspond  to  the  upper  or 
continually  breaking  the  points  of  lower  jaw,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
the  smaller  instruments,  cracking  the  filing,  scraping,  and  finishing  to  be 
joints  of  larger  ones,  having  them  done,  all  of  which  takes  from  the 
altered  into  new  patterns,  getting  weight  of  metal.  Though  the  patient 
new  styles,  and  discarding  the  old;  pays  for  these  scraps,  they  are  never 
and  is  thus  daily  purchasing  and  demanded  of  the  dentist ;  but  he  takes 
changing.  Many  dentists  who  cfom-  good  care  they  are  not  lost.  His 
mence  with  two  hundred  dollars'  finishing  is  done  over  a  leather  apron 
worth  of  instruments  keep  on  pur-  or  "jeweller's  drawer;"  and,  as  a  sec- 
chasing  to  the  extent  of  three  bun-  ond  "catchall,"  he  has  a  piece  of  car- 
dred  dollars  during  their  first  year,  pet  under  his  bench.  I  have  fre- 
and  even  at  that  they  find  they  have  quently  imitated  the  peddler  in 
not  all  they  require,  and  repeat  the  "  Aladdin  "  by  exchanging  not  "  new 
same  the  following  year.  There  is  lamps  for  old,"  but  new  carpets  for 
expended  every  year  for  dental  instru-  old,  giving  a  trifle  in  addition,  much 
ments  in  the  United  States  not  less  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  dentist,  and 
than  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  more  to  my  own,  as  I  have  in  one 
Eastern  division  invests  about  $160,-  year  cleared  sixty-five  dollars  for  the 
000  of  this ;  the  Western,  about  trouble  of  burning  the  old  carpets  in 
$140,000;  and  the  Southern,  about  crucibles.  This  amount,  of  course,  is 
$200,000.  very  small  compared  with  what  the 

dentist  saves  in  his«apron.     The  first 
*  cost  to  the  operator  for  gold  enough 
The  materials  used  for  the  bases,  to  make  an  ordinary  sized  upper  plate 
or  plates,  upon  which   the  teeth  are  is  about  twenty-five  dollars ;  and  if 
attached,"  are    various.     The  best  is  the  patient   should   try  to  sell    this 
gold,  after  which   follow  silver,  alu-  same   plate  after  using  it  only  once, 
minium,  continuous  gum,  and  dental  or  even  after  it  has  been  "struck  up" 
vulcanite.     The  iridio-platina,  whale-  before    using,   it   would    only  yield 
bone  gum,  and   several  other   bases,  about    twelve     dollars    in    currency, 
being  entirely  new,  no  decided  opin-  which  is  the  difference  in  weight  and 
ion  can  be  given  upon  them.     Gold  price  in  buying  and  selling, 
being  the  most  expensive,  not  only  Aluminium,  the  lightest  in  speci- 
in  intrinsic  value,  but  in  the  amount  fie  gravity  of  all  the  metals,  is  veiy 
of  labor  necessary  to  make  up  into  ,  seldom  used,  on  account  of  the  inabil- 
plates,isnot  now  as  generally  used  as  ity  of  the  best  mechanic  to  make  a 
it  was  before   the  invention   of  the  perfect  fit  with  it,  as  the  metal  will 
dental  vulcanite     base.      A  patient  shrink  in  the  casting;  and  the  slight- 
having  a  set  of  teeth  made  on   gold  est  imperfection  in  a  plate  ruins  it 
pays  not   only  for    the   amount,  or  for  service.     Experimentally  (i.e.,  in 
weight,  of  metal    received  from  the  making  general  models,  or  the  like), 
dentist,  but  usually,  also,  for  all  that  this  metal  will  answer  for  base  plates; 
the   operator     purchases     from    the  but  practically  (that  is,  in  fitting  a 
dealer.    When   purchased    from  the  cast  to  any  particular  mouth),  it  is  a 
Bhops,  it  is  cut  to  a  pattern  which  is  failure.     The  manufacture' of  the  con- 
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tinuoas  gum- work  is  rather  a  hazard-  used  for  temporary  ones^  where  gold 

ous  undertaking,  and  requires  a  great  is  to  be  used  for  the  permanent  sets, 

outlay  for  furnace  and  tools,  besides  The  dental  vulcanite,  or,  as  it   is 

the  apprenticeship,  which  is  indispen-  more  commonlj'  termed,  "rubber,"  has 

sable  for  becoming  an  expert  in  its  for  the  past  few  years  been  almost 

manufacture ;  which  facts  have  been  universally   used,  and  is   every  day 

a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  its  gaining    a    firmer    foothold    in    the 

general  use.     Kor  is   this   the  only  mouth  (so  to  speak)  of  our  people,  as 

drawback.     As  its  name  indicates,  in  well  as  abroad.     This  is  not  from  its 

this  work  the  plate  which  covers  the  real   merits,   bat  from   the   dentists' 

mouth  and  the  teeth  is  in  one  con-  pushing  it.     I   haye   seen   the   time 

tinuous  piece,  all  being  of  the  same  when  dentists  considered  it  a  greater 

kind  of  body  ;  the  various  colors  and  honor  to,  save  a  natural  tooth  than  to 

enamels  necessary  to  a  natural  ap-  successfully   extract   it,    and  replace 

pearance  being   applied  to   the   bis-  with  an  artificial  one ;  but  the  influ- 

cuited  set,  after  which  it  is  fused.     It  ence   of    this   "  mercurialized   gum  *' 

is  during  this  process  that  the  operat-  has   been   adverse   to   the   point    of 

or  has  his  "heart  \n   his   mouth;"  honor;  and  too  many  of  them  look 

for  he  knows  not,  whether  even  one  only  to  profit     This  material,  when 

out  of  the  three  sets  which  he  has  in  purchased  from  the  shops,  is  in  sheets 

his  "  muffle "  will,  when  cool,  fit  the  about  three  inches  wide,  five  inches 

mouth  for  which  it  has  been  formed.  long,  and  three^sixteenths  of  an  inch 

When  successfully  made,  the  set  has  thick.     It  is  sold  by  the  pound,  each 

all   the   appearance    of   the    natural  sheet  being  sufficiently  large  for  one 

gum  and  roof  of  ^the  mouth;  but  the  plate,  and  part  of  another.     It  is  very 

patient   has  in  his  *  mouth   quite   as  pliable,  and,  if  slightly  heated,  it  can 

much  as  he  wants  to  carry  ^  for  the  be   pressed  between   plaster  moulds, 

set  is  a  trifle  heavier  than   one    on  and  forced  into  the  finest    crevices, 

gold.     Should  it  by  accident  drop;  and  When  the  teeth  have  been  placed  in 

strike  upon  a  hard  substance,  it  would  the  base   thus   moulded,  the    mould 

be  useless  to  pick  it  up,  as  nothing  containing  the  gum  and  teeth  in  posi- 

can  be  done  with  the  pieces.     Some  tion  is  placed  in  a  copper  boiler  made 

operators  can  repair  a  set  when  mere-  for  the  purpose,  called  a  vulcanizcr, 

ly  cracked;  but,  even  when   this   is  heated  to  320®  Fahrenheit,  and  kept 

done  in  the  most  scientific  manner,  at  that  point  more  than  an  hour  and 

the   repairing  will    show;    and    the  a  half ;  when  it  is  taken  out,  and  the 

second  fusing  which  it  gets  in  repair-  plaster  removed.     The  "  gum,"   now 

ing  is  liable  to  warp  it  out  of  shape,,  vulcanized,  has  the  appearance  of  a 

and  beyond  redemption.     For  these  piece  of  Virginia  pine-bark,  and  can 

reasons  is  it  mostly  ostracized  by  the  be  cut,  filed,  and  fitted  to  the  mouth 

profession.     Silver  requires  as  much  and  cheeks,  as  easily  as  a  piece  of 

labor  to  swedge,  solder,  and  finish,  as  such  bark ;  the  difference  being  that 

gold,  without  as  much  profit,  or  as  the  "  plate,"  as  it  is  termed  after  tiie 

satisfactory  results,  as  from  the  use  above  process,  is  susceptible  of  a  high 

of  gold.     It  corrodes,  and  produces  polish.     As    previously    stated,   this 

sores  in  the  mouth  if  constantly  worn ;  material  is  not  pushed  by  the  dentists 

so  that  it  does  not  answer  for  perma-  on  its  merits,  but  on  account  of  the 

ueut  sets,  though   it    is    frequently  profit  derived  from   making  it    up. 
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That  this  composition  is  deleterious  plates  can  be  re-melted^  and  used  oreF.. 

to  the  health  of  those  wearing  it,  there  The   continuous  gum  is  made  on   a 

can  be  no  doubt,  as  many  can  testify  platina  plate,  which  can  be  used  again 

who   have    tfied    it.     I    know    two  by  re-roUing ;   but  for  the  vulcanite 

patients  who  have   been   unable   to  there   is   no  redemption.      A    plate 

wear  sets  made  upon  rubber,  but  who  rejected  is   a  dead  loss.     The  teeth 

have  worn  gold  with  comfort.     The  may  possibly  be  removed  by  patiently 

rubber  plate  salivated  them,  beside  sawing   and    cutting    the    vulcani1;e 

"parboiling"  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  away  from  the  pins;  but  this  usually 

When  rubber   was   first  introduced,  costs  more  than  the  teeth  are  worth, 

there  was  a  great  deal  of  controversy  and  is  seldom  attempted.     The  inabil- 

among  dentists  about  it.     As  a  class,  ity  of  the  operator  to  adapt  the  plate 

they  condemned  it,  because  there  was  made  for  one  mouth  to  another  com* 

mercury  in  it,  —  a  statement  which  it  pels  him  to  require  a  cash  deposit  suf- 

is  easy  to  prove  by  burning  a  piece  in  ficient  to  cover  all  expenses,  from  the 

a  spirit-lamp,  and  seeing  the  '^liquid  patient  who  orders  the  set;  and,  by 

metal "  ooze   from    the    mass.     But  the  amount  required  as  a  depasit,  the 

suddenly  their  objections  and  preju-  patient  can  generally  judge  of  the  cash 

dices  were  overcome ;  and  now  they  cost  of  the  set. 
Bay,  "  There  is  nothing  like  rubber." 

A  single  set,  for  which  die  patient  ^-  — i'II'I'INGS. 
pays  twenty-five  dollars,  does  not  Of  the  various  materials  used  to 
cost  the  operator,  exclusive  of  rent  fill  cavities  in  teeth,  the  principal  ones 
and  labor,  more  than  six  dollars,  are  gold,  tin',  amalgams,  and  cements, 
which  pays  for  teeth,  rubber,  wax.  Of  each  of  these  there  are  different 
plaster,  varnish,  tin,  and  wear  of  qualities  and  makes.  Of  gold-foil 
tools.  As  it  is  well  known  that  an  filling  there  are  three  principal  man- 
active  mechanical  dentist  can  make  a  ufacturers,  whose  Jbods  are  so  nearly 
set  on  this  plan'  in  a  short  working-  alike,  that  there  is  but  little  choice, 
day,  it  gives  him  a  good  price  for  his  The  dentist  prefers  the  softest  metal, 
knowledge  and  labor.  I  know  four  Many  practitioners,  not  finding  the  foil 
cases  made  by  different  practitioners,  sufficiently  soft  for  their  taste  when 
the  time  of  making  which  varied  purchased,  anneal  it  over  the  flame  of 
from  five  to  five  and  a  half  hours,  a  spirit-lamp  before  using  it.  When 
from  the  taking  of  the  impression  thus  manipulated,  it  is  more  easily 
tntil  the  patient  was  pronounced  packed,  can  be  condensed  better,  and 
"fitted."  the  particles  adhere  to  each  other  as 
In  kind  and  quantity  of  material  though  welded ;  thus  making  a  filling 
used  for  plates  in  the  different  sec-  almost  as  solid  as  if  the  m^al  had 
tiong  of  the  country,  there  is  but  been  melted,  and  poured  into  the  cavi- 
filight  difference ;  the  Eastern  using  ty.  Another  kind  of  gold  used  for 
about  four-fifths  vulcanite  base,  the  filling  is  the  ^'  crystal  sponge  gold," 
remaining  fifth  being  divided  among  so  called  from  its  having  the  appear- 
the  other  materials;  the  Western' and  ance  of  a  crystallized  sponge.  This 
Southern  holding  about  the  same  is  used  principally  for  ''  building  up  " 
proportion.  The  amount  of  waste  in  teeth  which  have  the  crown  destroyed, 
base-plates  varies  with  the  kind  of  For  a  successful  operation,  this  gold 
material  used.    Bejccted  gold  or  silver  must  be  condensed  by  either  automat- 
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ie  plugger,  or  hand  mallet  process,  few  minutes  sets  sufficiently  hard  to 
Any  attempt  to  condense  it  by  hand  receive  a  burnishing.  This  filling, 
pressure  will  fail,  as  the  particles  will  when  properly  prepared  and  used, 
^^ bridge/'  thus  leaving  the  filling suf-  makes  a  good  temporary  filling;  but, 
ficiently  porous  to  absorb  the  acids  of  unless  done  by  an  expert,  it  becomes 
the  mouth,  which  would  thus  find  a  useless,  crumbling  mass.  Though 
their  way  to  the  walls  of  the  cavity  this  is  called  a  temporary  filling,  and 
ajid  continue  their  destruction.  This  is  used  as  such  by  the  profession  gen- 
metal  can  be  condensed  to  a  great  de-  erally,  I  know  of  two  lower  molar 
gree  of  solidity.  A  patient  who  had  teeth  still  in  use,  that  were  filled  with 
the  six  central  teeth  built  down  with  this  amalgam  fourteen  years  ago.  The 
it  (he  had  broken  the  natural  ones)  bone  cements  are  usually  nothing  but 
used  the  gold  front  teeth  for  cracking  chlorides,  sulphates,  aiid  oxides  of 
shellbarks,  in  preference  to  the  natu-  zinc.  They  are  technically  termed 
ral  back  ones ;  and  they  stood  this  '^  os  artificial/'  or  artificial  bone,  and 
rough  usage  for  four  years,  and  no  are  put  into  the  cavity  like  mortar, 
doubt  would  have  continued  to  do  so  with  a  spatula-shaped  instrument  in- 
longer,  had  the  patient  lived.  Tin  as  stead  of  a  trowel.  In  a  short  time, 
a  filling  is  used  as  in  foil  and  in  amal-  the  material  sets,  and,  as  in  the  case 
gams.  As  a  foil,  it  requires  as  much  of  amalgams,  if  inserted  by  a  compe- 
manipulating  as  the  gold,  though  it  is  tent  person,  it  is  a  success.  Other- 
not  as  durable ;  and,  the  profit  to  the  wise  it  is  a  failure,  as  it  will  in  that  case 
dentist  not  being  in  proportion  to  shrink  &01I1  the  walls  of  the  cavity, 
that  on  the  use  of  gold,  k  is  seldom  be  acted  upon  by  the  secretions  of  the 
used.  A  filling  of  tin -foil  will  not  mouth,  and  sometimes  wash  out  dur- 
retain  its  bright  appearance  and  ing  the  process  of  cleansing  the  teeth, 
smooth  surface,  on  account  of  the  cor-  There  is  but  a  trifling  difference  in 
Toding  action  of  t^e  heat  and  acids  the  amount  or  quality  of  fillings  used 
of  the  mouth.  Tin  united  with  silver  in  the  various  sections  ;  the  gold  be- 
makes  a  good  amalgam  for  temporary  ing  predominant,  and  the  amalgams 
fillings.  There  is  quit6  a  number  of  and  cements  standing  side  by  side, 
different  formulas  for  making  amal-  There  are  about  forty  gold  fillings  to 
gams,  which  are,  as  a  general  rule,  one  plastic  filling.  One  dental  depot 
composed  of  silver  and  tin.  Some  are  sold  of  gold-foil  in  one  year  957  ounces, 
of  silver  and  cadmium,  others  of  cad-  which,  at  the  usual  rate  of  $36  per 
mium  and  tin.  The  metals  are  melted  ounce,  makes  $34,452  paid  for  gold 
together,  cast  into  an  ingot,  and  made  plugs  by  the  dentist.  As  each  ounce 
into  filings,  which  are  sold  to  the  of  this  mass  will  average  twenty-three 
dentist.  Having  prepared  the  cavity  fillings,  and  the  cost  of  fillings  aver- 
to  be  filled  as  for  other  fillings,  he  ages  six  dollars,  we  find  that  the  pub- 
then  mixes  a  small  quantity  of  the  lie  paid  for  useful  and  ornamental  re- 
filings with  sufficient  quicksilver  to  pairs  to  the  teeth  made  with  what  was 
make  a  thick  paste,  which  he  puts  in  sold  in  one  year,  by  one  business 
a  cloth,  and  by  pressure  squeezes  out  house,  of  one  single  article,  the  sum 
all  the  superfluous  mercury.  The  of  $132,066.  About  $1,000  was  also 
silvery-looking  mass  that  remains  in  paid  for  amalgam  and  cement  fill- 
the  cloth  is  plastered  into  the  prepared  ings,  according  the  usual  proportion, 
cavity  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in  a  Some  practitioners  utterly  refuse  to 
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nse  any  thing  but  gold ;  and,  if  the  hundred  dollars ;  but  there  are  many 
walla  of  a  cavity  will  not  sustain  the  dentists  whose 'complete  outfit,  oper- 
pressure  of  inserting  a  gold  filling,  ative  and  mechanical,  did  not  cost, 
tbej  will  cut  off  the  crown  of  the  tooth,  originally,  two  hundred  dollars.  In 
and  set  a  pivot  tooth,  or  build  up  with  tjie  laboratory,  the  work  of  making 
sponge  gold.  The  plastic  fillings  are  the  "  sets,"  or  "  false  teeth,"  is.done. 
used  principally  by  the  lower  classes.  As  the  mechanical  tools  are  contin- 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  price ;  the  ually  getting  dull,  and  wearing  down 
proportionate  rate  of  charges  being  in  sharpening,  and  the  materials  are 
from  $1  to  $100  for  gold,  and  from  being  used  up,  the  workman  has  to 
25  cents  to  $5  for  plastic  fillings  keep  replenishing  his  stock;  and, 
per  cavity.  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of  mechanic 

cal    work   going    on,  the  outlay    is 
V.  —  MECHAKIOAL  TOOLS.  considerable,  — lathe-burrs  breaking. 

Though  the  operating  department    furnace-muffles  cracking,  vulcanizers 
of  the  dentist's  establishment  makes    exploding,  flasks  bursting  under  too 
a  brilliant  display  with  its  multitudi*    much  pressure,  retorts  breaking,  and 
nous  and  variously  shaped  instruments,    other  such  accidents   continually  oc- 
the  laboratory  has  perhaps  equal  me-    curring.  I  was  once  seated  in  the  labo- 
chanical  merits.     Its  tools  are  almost    ratory  of  a  dentist  in  the  West.     He 
as  varied    as    those    for  operating,    had  two  ^' cases"   in  his  vulcanizer, 
equally  useful,     but    not    quite     as    undergoing  the  process.     He  had  ex- 
numerous.     They   make  up  in   sL^e    amined  the  thermometer  to  note  the 
what    l^ey  lack    in    numbers.      In    degree  of  heat,  and  turned  toward  me 
the  laboratory,   the  dentist  uses  his    to  make  a  remark  about  the  amount  of 
lathe,  furnace,  vulcanizer,  forge,  roll-    pressure  which  the  boiler  was  sustain- 
ing mill,  steam  blow-pipe,  gas  gen-    ing :  he  had  not  finished  his  remark, 
erator  and   reservoir,  with  all   their    when  we  heard  a  noise  like  the  rejwrt 
appurtenances,  also  such  small  tools    of  a  six-pounder  loaded  to  the  muzzle 
as  files,  scrapers,  saws,  chiselS|  plate-    without  ramming ;  and  the  room  was 
benders,  cutters,   punches,  hammers,    instantly  filled  with  steam.   When,  in 
shears,  and  so  on :   a   few  hundred    a  few  moments,  it  settled^  it  appeared 
more  articles  complete  the  list ;  and  of    that  the  boiler  had  burst.     The  top 
each  of  these  there  are  various  patterns,    had  been  blown  off,  and  was  buried  in 
sizes,  and  styles.     A  first-class  prac-    the  ceiling.     Had   the   accident  oc- 
titioner  usually  has  in  his  laboratory,    curred  thirty  seconds  sooner,  the  prac- 
besides  these  mechanical  tools,  a  min-    titioner  would  have  been   killed.     I 
iatnre  chemist's  shop,  as  in  his  prao-    have  witnessed  other  accidents  equally 
tice  he  frequently  has  to  nse  chloro-    dangerous;  though  it  does  not  seem 
form,  ether,  acids,  tinctures,  solutions,    as   if  the  business  was  a^  hazardous 
elixirs,  tonics,  chlorides,  sulphates,  a    one.     In  the  mechanical  department, 
hundred  different  chemical  prepara-    a  moderate  practice  requires  an  outlay 
tions,  not    including  the  perfmmery    pf  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum, 
which  he  uses  for  flavoring  tooth-pow-    after  having  a  good  start.     The  re- 
ders,  soaps,  and  mouth-washes.     The    ceipts  of  one  firm  for  sales  of  labora- 
mechanical  department  varies  in  qual-    tory  tools  and  material  for  one  year 
itj  and  value  like  the  others.    A  well-    were  $62,650;   about  three-fifths  of 
appointed  laboratory  costs  about  six    the  goods  being  used  in  the  Western 
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diyision,  one-quarter  in  the  Eastern,  ofthe  spittoon  top,  instead  of  the  cbair- 

and  the  remaining  three-twentieths  in  arm,  and  pulls  it  off  its  balance.    The 

the  Southern.  marble  top  smashes  on  the  floor :  the 

pieces,  along  with  the  remnants   of 

VI.  —  ruRNiTUKB.               .  ***®   g^*»8    ^^^    *"^    tumbler,    are 

thrown  into  the  dirt-barrel ;  and  the 

The  principal  piece  of  furniture  in  operator  smiles,  says,  ^  Of  no  conse- 
the  operating-room  is  the  dental  chair,  quence,"  and  puts  down  ten  dollars  to 
on  the  left  of  which  generally  stands  expense  account.  The  operating-case, 
the  spittoon,  with  the  dental  operating-  being  out  of  the  patient's  reach,  is 
case  forward,  to  the  right.  This  is  tolerably  safe.  But  the  color  in  the 
what  I  term  the  "  Torturing  Trinity.'*  velvet  of  the  chair  will  fade.  Some- 
These  few  pieces  are  about  all  that  times  the  veneer  peels ;  the  polish 
come  under  the  head  of  furniture,  grows  dull;  the  looking-gl&ss  in  the 
Of  each  of  these,  there  are  various  pat-  top  gets  cracked  by  the  wood-work 
terns  and  makes ;  the  chairs  costing  warping :  all  these  mishaps  have  to 
from  thirty-five  to  two  hundred  dollars  be  remedied ;  and  on  such  fine  work- 
each  ;  spittoons,  from  fifteen  to  one  manship  it  is  expensive.  In  one  city 
hundred  dollars  each  ;  and  the  case,  as  in  the  Western  division,  eight  den- 
is  previously  stated,  almost  any  price  tists  kept  one  dental  cabinet-maker 
the  dentist  wants  to  pay.  There  are  constantly  at  work  in  repairing  their 
other  pieces  of  furniture,  such  as  the  furniture.  The  best  furniture  is  used 
extension  bracket  table,  footstools,  and  in  the  Western  division  ;  the  next 
stands  used  exclusively  by  dentists ;  best,  in  the  Southern ;  and  the  Eastern 
but  they  are  of  min6r  importance,  uses  the  poorest.  The  greater  propor- 
Kevertheless,  all  these  separate  pieces  tionate  number  of  pieces  is,  however, 
of  furniture  have  to  be  kept  in  repair,  used  in  the  Eastern  division,  as  there 
which  adds  to  the  expenses  of  the  are  more  permanent  dentists  in  pro- 
office.  The  chair  is  so  constructed,  portion  to  population, 
that  the  seat  rises,  the  back  falls,  the  The  uninitiated  may  imagine  these 
head-rest  can  be  raised,  and  moved  to  statements  exaggerated.  Kot  only  is 
the  right  or  left.  As  all  these  move-  every  item  mentioned  to  be  found  in 
ments  are  independent  of  each  other,  actual  use  by  dentists ;  but  the  enu- 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  a  considerable  meration  is  confined  to  articles  that 
mass  of  machinery  is  contained  among  are  commonly  used, 
the  upholstering,  in  order  to  do  all  The  number  of  dentists  in'  the 
this  manoeuvring.  When  this  ma-  United  States  exceeds  five  thousand ; 
chinery  gets  out  of  order,  the  whole  and  allowing  their  gross  receipts  to  be 
has  to  be  taken  to  pieces  before  it  can  only  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  each, 
be  adjusted.  The  spittoon  meets  with  which  is  a  low  estimate,  the  grand 
the  greatest  amount  of  mishaps.  A  total  amount  of  money  paid  out  by  the 
patient  will  drop  the  tumbler  into  the  people  each  year  for  tooth  in  and 
glass  bowl :  at  least  two  dollars  is  re-  tooth  out  purposes  (to  pillage  a  recent 
quired  to  replace  it.  Another,  in  a  fit  pun)  will  not  fall  short  of  five  million 
of  agonized  abstraction,  catches  hold  dollars. 
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Out  of  writings  thus  constituted,  are,  in  the  absence  of  ^11  apostolic 

how  is  it  possible  to  make  an  authori-  gaarantee,  the  mere  verisimilitude  of 

tative  "rule  of  faith  and  practice  "  ?  unaccredited   tradition,   we   have   no 

Composed  of  mixed  materials,  aggre-  outward    support    against   the    false 

gating  themselves  through    two    or  chronology,  the  irreconcilable  contra- 

three    generations,    they    report    no  dictions,  the  historical  prodigies,  and 

authorship  in  any  case ;  and  no  date,  the  fabulous  mode  of  conception,  pre- 

except  of  their  unhistorical  accretions,  sented  by  the  two  stories  of  the  Ka- 

Imbedded  even    in    these,    there    is  tivity.     They  do  not  belong  to  the 

doubtless   many  a  gem   of   original  kind  of  record  that  can  commend  itself 

truth  preserved ;  and  in  the  residuary  by  self-evidence  ;  and  other  evidence 

portions   which   are  the   nucleus  of  they  have  none.     Yet  every  Christmas 

these,   we    approach,   no   doubt,   the  celebration    attests    how   large    and 

central  characteristics  of  the  teaching  fundamental  a  place  in  the  faith  of 

and  the  life  of  Christ.     But  tbe  evi-  Christendom  is  held  by  the  incidents 

dence  of  this  is  wholly  internal,  and  of  that  poetical  mythology, 
has  nothing  to  authenticate  it  except        There  remains,  however,  yet  another 

our  sense   of  the  inimitable  beauty.  Gospel,  which,  if  the  tradition  of  its 

the  inexhaustible  depth,  the  penetrat-  origin   be  true,  takes   us  out  of  all 

ing  truth,  of  the  living  words  they  obscuring  mists,  and  brings  us  into 

preserve  and  the  living   form   they  clear  historical    light.     Whether    or 

present     Of  our  witnesses  we  know  not  it  rightly  bears  the  name  of  the 

nothing,  except  that,  in  such  cases,  apostle  John,  it  is,  at  all  events,  free 

what   they    tell    as    reality,   it '  was  from    the  doubts   and  complications 

plainly  beyond  them  to  construct  as  arising  from  the  process   of  growth 

fiction.  out  of   prior  materials    of   different 

If  our  points  of  contact  are  thus  dates :  it  needs  no  analysis  into  com- 

few,  and   are   rather  felt  than  seen,  ponent    elemants;    it    is    plainly    a 

with  the  ministry  of  Christ,    what  whole,   the  production    of   a    single 

can  we  say  of  the  birth  and  infancy,  mind,  •—  a  mind  imbued  with  a  con- 

which  lie  still  thirty  years  behind?  ception  of  its  subject  consistent  and 

Even  were  it  true  that  apostles  were  complete,  and   not  less   distinct   for 

our  reporters,   it  would   be   strange  being  mystical  and  of  rare  spiritual 

that  precisely  the  evangelist  who,  as  depth.     It  is    no   wonder  that    the 

the  '^  beloved   disciple,"  was .  nearest  strife    of   opinion   in   regard   to   the 

to  Jesus  while  on  earth,  and  gave  a  origin    of   Christianity    concentrates 

home  to  Mary  ever  after,  should  be  itself  upon  this  point ;  for  while  the 

silent  of  what  she  alone  could  tell,  problem  is  simple  in  its  form,  —  was 

and  should  thus  drop  the  only  link  the  hand  which  wrote  this  book  that 

that  could  save  our  coniiection  with  of  John  ?  —  an  affirmative  answer  to 

that  remoter  time.    But  left  as  we  it  wins  every  thing  at  once,  an  origi- 
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nal  portraiture  of  the  person  of  Jesus,  it  would  only  come  in  by  way  of 
an  authentic  account  of  the  duration  confirmation  to  a  decision  resting  on 
and  plan  of  his  public  mission,  and  a  other  grounds ;  but  that,  as  it  is,  the 
measure  of  his  divine  claijQS.  So  confirmation  goes  for  little.  Prior, 
loDg  as  the  synoptical  Gospels  retained  however,  to  the  external  evidence,  or 
their  position  as  original  and  inde-  in  its  absence,  what  case  could  there 
pendent  witnesses,  doubts  respecting  possibly  be,  —  I  do  not  say  admitting 
the  fourth  Gospel  touched  only  that  of  ''decision,"  but  presented  for  "de- 
higher  estimate  of  Christ's  nature  to  cision "  at  all  ?  Let  there  be  no 
which  it  gave  the  chief  sanction;  and,  history  of  a  book,  let  it  come  into 
even  if  they  prevailed,  there  was  still  our  hands*  without  a  record  of  its 
the  triple  history  of  his  life  in  its  source,  and  by  what  scrutiny  of  its 
more  human  aspect  to  fall  back  upon  literary  characteristics,  by  what 
for  solid  though  less  sublime  assur-  marks  of  individuality,  shall  we  refer 
ance.  With  better  understanding  of  it  home  to  some  one  among  the 
the  work  of  the  earlier  evangelists,  myriad  shadowy  hands  that  crowd 
the  Johannine  question  has  become  the  darkness  of  the  past  ?  No  such 
more  vital,  and  is  discussed  with  a  divination  is  possible;  and  wherever 
passionate  eagerness,  which,  however  a  critic  pretends,  by  the  mere  keen- 
natural,  and  even  pathetic  as  the  ness  of  his  unaided  eye,  to  have 
mark  of  religious  anxiety,  is  apt  to  detected  the  writer  in  some  unheard- 
discolor  the  evidence,  and  distort  its  of  quarter,  —  like  the  Zurich  scholar 
proportions  before  the  eye.  While  who  made  out  that  this  very  Grospel 
confessing  the  strongest  drawing  of  was  certainly  the  production  of 
sympathy  towards  the  characteristics  Apollos,*  —  we  justly  look  on  the 
of  this  Gospel,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  pretension  as  audacious,  and  its  proofs 
an  impartial  summary  of  the  facts.  as   a  waste  of   ingenuity.     We   are 

In  one  of  the  most  masterly  de-  absolutely  dependent,  for  the  first 
fences  of  the  authenticity  of  the  suggestion  of  an  author's  name,  on 
fourth  Gospel,  it  is  said,  "Ko  one  who  the  witnesses  who  speak  of  it ;  and 
knows  the  state  of  the  external  testi-  any  disabilities  attaching  to  these 
mony  to  the  authorship  of  th^  Apoca-  witnesses  must  seriously  affect  our 
Jypse  and  Gospel  will  hold  that  it  reliance  on  their  report,  and  throw  a 
adds  much,  in  any  way,  to  the  de-  greater  burden  on  the  internal  con- 
cision of  the  question.  Neither  of  firmatory  proofs.  The  primary  and 
them  receives  any  explicit  testimony  substantive  evidence  is  testimonial ; 
till  the  time  of  Justin  Martyr,  about  which,  once  given,  may  gain  weight 
the  middle  of  the  second  century ;  by  various  congruities,  or  lose  it  by 
when  the  two  Johns,  having  been  incongruities  in  the  writing  itself; 
both  disciples  of  Christ,  probably  but  which,  if  not  given,  can  be  re- 
enough  were  already  confused,  placed  by  neither. 
Within  ten  years  both  are  explicitly  The  fourth  Gospel  does  not  materi- 
acknowledged.*  "  ally  differ  from  the  others  in  the  date 

This  disparaging  comment  on  the  of  it«  earliest  citation  with  the  reputed 

external  testimony  seems    to   imply,  author's  name.     Theophilus,  a  convert 

that,  even  if  it  were  better  than  it  is,  from  heathenism,  elected  in  176,  A.D., 

*  Die  ETongcUenft-Dge.    Deakaohrlft.    ZOrldk 

i  Katfonal  Berlew,  July,  1867,  p.  lU.  1858. 
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to  the  see  of  Antioch,  addressed  to  was  in  the  Western  Church,  he  never 
his  Pagan  friend^  Antolycus,  a  lost  his  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
defence  of  Christianity,  in  three  Asiatic  Christians,  and  freely  appeals 
books,  which  is  still  extant,  and  in  controversj  to  the  local  traditions 
which  approximately  reveals  its  date  handed  down  through  the  successors 
by  a  list  of  the  Roman  emperors  of  Polycarp  to  his  own  time.  So 
carried  to  the  death  of  Marcus  great  was  the  advantage  which  he 
AnreliuB,  A.D.  180.  In  the  second  thus  enjoyed,  that  we  should  expect 
book  we  meet  with  a  passage  begin-  him,  in  any  encounter  with  persons 
oing  thus :  '^  Wherefore  the  sacred  who  did  not  acknowledge  the  fourth 
Scriptures  teach  us,  and  all  that  have  Gospel,  to  confute  their  doubts  by 
the  Spirit  (mreo/ioro^o^) ;  of  whom  direct  information  drawn  from  Poly- 
John  says,  'In  the  beginning  was  carp  and  the  Johannine  churches, 
the  word,  and  the  word  was  with  Yet  what  is  the  fact?  He  actually 
God  \ '  showing  that  at  first  God  was  does  engage  in  controversy  with  just 
alone,  and  in  him  was  the  word.^  such  persons,  —  with  ^'  Some  who  of 
Here  in  the  third  succeeding  genera-  late  do  not  admit  the  form  of  tradi- 
tion  we  are  introduced  for  the  first  tion  which  is  according  to  the  Gospel 
time  to  the  writer  of  the  fourth  of  John."  ^  But  instead  of  establish- 
Grospel ;  still  without  any  distinctive  ing  the  authority  of  that  Gospel  by 
epithet  identifying  him  as  one  of  the  simply  stating  what  he  knew  about 
Twelve;  for  in  classing  him  with  its  apostolic  origin,  on  the  testimony 
prophets  and  partakers  of  the  Spirit,  of  personal  disciples  of  John,  he  re- 
he  does  but  place  him  in  the  same  sorts  to  the  absurd  arguments  already 
line  with  the  Sibylline  versifier,  from  noticed,  that  there  must  be  four  Gos- 
whom  he  g^ves  copious  extracts  simi-  pels  because  there  are  four  winds, 
laily  recommended.^  For  the  com-  Not  only  does  he  thus  disappoint  us 
plete  designation  of  the  author,  we  of  his  early  memories,  when  we  should 
have  to  wait  for  Irenseus,  who  says,  be  glad  to  have  them :  but,  when  at 
'^Next,  John,  the  disciple  of  tiie  last  we  get  them,  they  do  not  prove 
Lord,  who  also  lay  on  his  breast,  particuk^ly  trustworthy;  for  he  as- 
himself  put  forth  the  Gk>spel,  while  sures  us,  on  the  authority  "  of  the 
staying  at  Ephesus  in  Asia ;  *  "  and  Oospel/'  and  of  all  the  old  men  who 
his  frequent  quotations  abundantly  in  Asia  had  known  John,  the  Lord's 
prove  that  the  book  which  bore  this  disciple,  and  of  those  who  had  known 
name  was  no  other. than  our  fourth  other  apostles  besides,  that  Jesus 
Gospel.  The  lateness  of  this  teeti-  lived  to  be  more  than  fifty  years  of 
mony  is  thought  to  be  compensated  age ! '  And  of  Papias,  "  the  ancient 
by  the  peculiar  opportunities  with  man,  companion  of  Polycarp,"  and 
which  the  witness  was  favored ;  for  belonging  also  to  the  social  circle  of 
in  childhood  he  had  seen  the  aged  his  early  days,  he  speaks  as  ''a 
Polycaip  of  Symma,  the  disciple  of  hearer  of  the  apostle  John ; "  though, 
John ;  apd  he  still  retained  the  mem-  as  Eusebius  remarks,  it  is  plain  from 
oiy  of  the  old  man's  look  and  gait  the  very  words  of  Papias  which  he 
Mkd  speech.     And  though  his  plaqe  cites,   that  this   was  not  the    fact.* 


>  Ad  Autolyenm  ii.  22. 

*  Ad  Antolyeiim,  IL  0, 86,  UL  p.  121. 

*  AdT.  Ejtr.  m.  1. 
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From  the  testimony  of  a  writer  who  nius ;  wherein  he  says,  *^  Besides,  the 

gives  us  so  little  reason  for  confidence  Saviour  claims  the  creation  of  the 

in  either  his  historical  memory  or  his  koemos  as  his  own,  inasmuch  as   all 

critical  judgment,  we  can  gather  no  things  were  made  hy  him,  and  without 

more  than  that  in  his  time  the  fourth  him    was     nothing    made.''       And 

Gospel,  though  not  undisputed,  was  another  —  Herakleon  —  wrote    com- 

current    as    the    production    of    the  ments  on  the  Gospel,  some  passages 

apostle  John.  of  which  have  heen  handed  down  by 

When  we  enter  upon  the  series  of  Origen.  Yet,  while  they  used  the 
anonynums  citations,  the  limits  book,  it  is  surprising  how  little  its 
within  which  we  can  appeal  to  them  historical  authority  seems  to  have 
in  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  weighed  with  tnem;'for,  in  the  face 
book  are  by  no  means  easy  to  deter-  of  its  obvious  chronology  and  plainest 
mine.  Two  principal  causes  of  doubt  narrative,  they  attributed  to  the  min- 
hold  the  problem  in  suspense:  we  istry.of  Jesus  a  duration  of  only  a 
cannot  with  any  certainty  date  the  year,  and  taught  that  he  lived  on 
quotations;  and  we  cannot  be  sure  earth  eighteen  months  after  his  res- 
that  they  are  quotations  at  all,  and  urrection.^  That  Valentinus  himself 
not,  rather,  —  inversely,  —  an  earlier  had  in  his  hand  the  Gx)spel  which 
expression  of  some  thought  pervading  became  such  a  favorite  with  his  fol- 
the  theology  of  the  age,  and  ulti-  lowers  there  was  no  ground  for  sup- 
mately  fixed  in  the  language  of  the  posing,  till  the  discovery  of  the  long 
fourth  Gospel.  The  first  of  these  lost  Philosophumena  attributed  to 
causes  comes  into  play  when  we  Hippolytus  :  for  in  the  account  of  his 
alight  upon  the  book  in  the  Gnostic  system  by  Irenseus,^  and  of  the  pas- 
schools  of  the  second  century;  the  sages  of  scripture  adduced  in  its 
other  when  wa  pass  farther  back  to  support,  we  find  only  texts  from  the 
the  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  Old  Testament,  from  the  synoptics, 

Among  the  heresiarchs  who  threat-  from  Paul,  tortured  into  applications 

ened  to  absorb  Christianity  by  plant-  which  they  will  not  bear ;  while  not  a 

ing  its   founder  and  its  God  among  single  Johannine  text  presents  itself, 

their  eons,  there  was  no  greater  fig-  though  to  every  reader  the  most  ap- 

ure  than  that  of  Valentinus ;   whose  posite  quotations  must  occur,  as  lying 

influence  is  attested  by  the  eagerness  right  in  the  way,  as  at  once  supplying 

of  ecclesiastical  opposition,  especially  a  good  argument  and  saving  a  bad 

as  represented  by  IrensBus  and  Hip-  one.     Thus,  in  support  of  the  position 

polytus.     As   he   is   known   to  have  that  before  Christ  no  man  had  known 

gone   to  Home  about  A.D.  140,  and  the    supreme     God,    the    irresistible 

not  to  have  lived  beyond  about  AD.  appeal   is  not   made  to  John  i.   18, 

160,  his  use  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  if  it  '^Ko  man  has  seen  Grod  at  any  time  ; 

could  be  proved,  would    add    nearly  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in   the 

forty  years  to  its  ascertained  term  of  bosom  of  the  Father,  he  has  revealed 

existence.     That  it  was  used  by  his  him."      This    silence    becomes    the 

disciples  in  the  next  generation  is  in-  more  striking,  when  we  turn  to  an 

disputable;  for  one  of  them,   Ptol-  appendix  in   which  Irenssus  reports 

emsBus,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Lady  the     later    Valentinian    expositions 
Flora,  —  a    member  of    the    school, 

,.ir       1  :iiTn*i_  1  Bplpliaiiiiii:H«'.  xz3dJS.  8. 

^  hich  has  been  preserved  by  Epipha-  i  AdT.  H»r.  i.  8,  i-i. 
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given  by  Ptolemsoiui;  for  here^  at  dications  given  by  Irenaeus,  that 
last)  we  meet  with  the  Johannine  the  fourth  Groiipel  first  came  into  the 
texts  which  we  so  strangely  miss  in  hands  of  the  Valentinians  in  the 
a  system  which  moves  among  ssons  second  generation  of  their  sect.  Ex- 
named  ''  Logos/'  Only-begotten,''  act  dates  cannot  be  confidently  given ; 
"Life/'  "Grace,"  and  "Truth."  but  the  most  recent  and  probable 
The  natural  inference  would  be  that  conclusion  assigns  PtolemsBus  to 
the  master  had  not  y^t  seen  the  about  A.D.  180,  and  Herakleon  to  a 
book  in  which  the  disciple  found  a  time  ten  years  later.^ 
welcome  ally.  Equally  unsuccessful  is  the  appeal 
But  Hippolytns,  we  are  assured,  to  Marcion  as  a  witness  to  the  exist- 
with  the  treatise  of  Valentinus  lying  ence  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  That  he 
open  before  him,  actually  produces  made  no  use  of  it,  but  in  construct- 
from  it  passages  out  of  the  fourth  ing  his  system  resorted  only  to  Luke 
Gospel,  and  so  corrects  this  negative  and  ten  of  Paul's  Epistles,  is  ad- 
inference.  His  account  of  the  Yal-  mitted  on  all  hands.  This  selection, 
entinian  Gnosis  is  introduced  by  these  however,  was  due,  we  are  told,  not  to 
words:  "Valentinus  and  Heracleon  un acquaintance  with  the  Johannine 
and  Ptolemsous,  and  all  their  school,  writings,  but  to  deliberate  rejection 
disciples  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato,  of  them,  as  unsuitable  to  bis  purpose ; 
following  the  principle  recited,  estab-  and  there  is  certainly  some  passion- 
lisbed  their  own  numerical  scheme ; "  ate  language  of  Tertullian  which 
— "  The  above  mentioned  monad  is  gives  a  colorable  aspect  to  this  asser- 
called  by  tkem^  Father ; "  — "  The  tion.  Marcion  was  induced,  says 
Father,  says  Ae,  was  alone  unbegot-  this  vehement  controversialist,  by  the 
ten."  ^  Who  is  the  "  he  "  that  says  second  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
this  ?  How  are  we  to  identify  him  Galatians,  "  to  destroy  the  standing 
among  the  previous  plural  "  them,*^  of  those  Gospels  which  are  published 
whence  he  emerges  ?  We  can  only  under  the  names  of  apostles  and 
reply,  he  is  that  one  of  them  whose  apostolic  men,  and,  by  taking  away 
book  was  before  Hippolytus  as  he  reliance  on  them,  transfer  it  to  his 
wrote ;  but  which  of  them  fulfils  this  own."  '  And  again  he  says,  "  Had 
condition,  we  cannot  tell.  When  you  (Marcion)  not  purposely  rejected 
therefore,  farther  on,  the  writer  simi-  some  of  the  scriptures  that  oppose 
larly  states,  "  Hence,"  says  he,  "  the  your  opinions,  and  corrupted  others. 
Saviour's  words,  ^  All  they  that  came  the  Gospel  of  John  would  have  con- 
before  me  are  thieves  and  robbers,' "  fiited  you." '  Here,  no  doubt,  the 
(John  X.  10,)'  it  is  quite  arbitrary  to 

fasten  this  quotation  from  the   fourth  «  The  oam  of  Badletdes  and  hit  alleged  citations 

Gospel  upon  Valentinus  in  particular,  !f^"  ^^*'  preci-ely  the  same  defect  of  proof  a. 

*, ,  ,    ^                                       '^                   '  that  of  Valentintta,  and  requlrea  DO  separate  notice 

as  duitmguished  from   Heracleon    and  He  also  is  mentioned  in  the  same  breath  with  his 

Ptolem»U8.      Come   the  citation  from  Ifter  followers ;  lh)m  any  one  of  whom  Uie  quota. 

...                     i»      1.            •                       i_  tlons  adduced  may  have  proceeded;   the  plural 

Wbicbsoever     of    them     it     may,    the  subject  being  followed  by  the  verb  in  the  singular, 

words    of    Hippolytus     would     stand  —  "  BasUeldee  and  Isidorus,  and  the  whole  xop^ 

mctly-theyare.    There  is  nothing,  ^Tll'^t^'J^^Z^:'^!^'^^. 

tberefoiei    here    to    disturb     the     in-  tury,  such  passages  mpply  no  determinate  chronoU 

ogy. 

<  HIppoL  FhllDaoiphiimena,  li.  96.  *  Adv.  Marc.  Iv.  A. 

•  IbkU  irl.  86.  s  0e  Oanio  Christi.  o.  8. 
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exclusive   use   by   Marcion  of  a  few        This   inference    is    supported     by 
writings    arbitrarily  detached    from  another  witness,  produceable  from  the 
their  usual  companions  is  treated  as  same  age.     A  controversy  began   at 
a  repudiation  of  the  rest ;  and  since,  Laodicea   in   the   year    170   on   the 
at  the  time  when  Tertuliian  wrote,  question  whether  Christians  ought  to 
the  canon  was  made  up,  and  all  its  keep,  or  not  to  keep,  the  paschal  feast 
parts  would  be  alike  to  him,  it  is  not  according  to   the   Jewish   rule  ;  one 
wonderful    that    the   fourth   Grospel,  party   maintaining    that,    as    Jesus 
being  absent   from   the  Heresiarch's  kept   it   with   the   twelve   before  he 
list,   is   classed  among   his    rejected  suffered,  so  should  his  followers,  and 
books.     To  infer  from  this  loose  Ian-  appealing    to    Matthew's  <3r08pel    in 
gpiage  that  Tertuliian  knew  Marcion  support  of  their  opinion ;   the  other 
to   have   been   in   possession   of  the  insisting  that  Jesus  in  his  death  wa8 
Johannine  Gospel  would  be   unwar-  himself  the  true  passover,  and  closed 
ran  table.     He   probably  knew  noth-  forever  the  typical  celebration ;  rest- 
ing  about  it ;   but,   presuming  that  ing  their  case  on  the  fourth  Gospel, 
what   was   scripture   now   had   been  This  latter  doctrine  found  a  zealous 
scripture  then,  resented,  with  all  the  advocate    in    Claudius    ApoUonaris, 
heat  of  his  African  rhetoric,  the  dis-  bishop   of    Hierapolis    in    Phrygia ; 
honor  inflicted  on  the  Church  by  so  and  in  a  fragment  of  his,  preserved 
fastidious  an  anthology  of  the  Bible,  in  the  Paschal  Chronicle,  occurs  the 
It  is  the  less  likely  that  Marcion's  dis-  following   distinct    reference    to    the 
regard  of  the  fourth  Gospel  was  inten-  narrative  in  John  six.  34  :  ''  He  who 
tional ;  because  from  Hippolytus  we  was  pierced   in   his  holy   side,   who 
learn   that  his   follower   Apelles   al-  poured  out  of  his  side  the  two  pari- 
ready  used  it,  ^  and  from  On  gen  that  fiers,  water  and  blood,  word  and  spirit, 
passages  of   it   were   cited   by  later  and  who  was  buried  on  the  paschal 
Marcionites.     And  who  can  believe,  day,  having  been  put  into  a  sepal- 
that,  with  his  anti-Judaic  design  to  chre  of  stone."     It  is  singular  that, 
construe  Christianity  into  a  universal  though    this    is    cited  as   a  set-off 
religion,  Marcion  would  have  taken  against   the   authority   of    Matthew, 
Luke  as   his   text-book,  if  the   next  on   which   the  opponents  rely,  it  is 
Gospel  had  been  ready  to  his  hand  ?  not    put    forth  under  the  name   of 
It   would   have    saVed  him   a  large  John,  so  as  to  make  apostle  answer 
proportion  of  the  trouble  and  odium  apostle.     In  the  anonymous  charac- 
he   incuned   in   making  a   synoptic  ter  of  its  citation,  as  well  as  in   its 
speak  sufficiently  like  Paul,  and  sup-  date   (between   A.D.    170   and  A.D. 
plied    him    with    many    a    formula  180),  it  agrees  with  the  Valentinian 
weightier  than   his  own  for  the  ex-  and  Marcionite  evidence, 
pression  of  some  favorite  ideas.     In        Till  within  a  few  years,  the  cita- 
the   case,   therefore,    of    both    these  tions   which   we   have   passed  under 
sects,  the  evidence  points  to  the  same  review  afforded  the  only  dear   ves- 
conclusion,  —  that    the    Gospel    was  tiges  of  the  fourth  Gospel  before  the 
known   to   their  second   generation,  later  decades  of  the  second  century. 
,  but  unknown  to  their  first.     If  so,  it  There   was   especial   reason   for  sur- 
passed into  circulation  between  A.D.  prise  that  no  notice  of  it  appeared  in 
140  and  A.  D.  170.  the   Clementine    Homilies,    a    Jew- 
I  Hippoi.  PUkM..  vu.  88.  ish   Christian    production    (probably 
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produced  at  Borne  about  A.D.  160-  with  that  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  the 
170),  pervaded  by  an  intense  hostility  Ebionite  writer  deducing  the  blind- 
to  the  Pauline  Christianity  and  the  ness  retrospectively  from  some  ^^  sin 
doctrine  of  the  godhead  of  Christ,  of  ignorance/'  some  unconscious  dis- 
and  not  likely  therefore  to  be  sparing  regard  of  the  Mosaic  law  on  the 
of  criticism  on  a  Gospel  which  carries  parents'  part;  the  author  of  the 
that  doctrine  on  its  front,  and  goes  Gospel  explaining  it  prospectively^ 
far  beyond  Paul  in  its  revolt  from  as  the  condition  provided  for  the 
Jndaism.  But  throughout  the  eigh-  light-giving  "  works  of  God."  Both 
teen  and  a  half  homilies  contained  these  features  may  be  due  to  the 
in  the  solitary  Paris  codex,  only  two  writer  of  the  Homilies,  who,  in  bor- 
phrases  which  might  be,  yet  need  not  rowing  from  the  Gospel,  may  have 
be,  Johannine  could  be  detected.  In  made  his  own  alterations  in  lau- 
1838,  however,  Dressel  found  in  the  guage  and  in  thought.  But  the 
Vatican  Library  a  second  MS.,  con-  evangelical  citations  in  the  Clemen- 
taining  the  missing  close  of  the  book  ;  tine  Homilies  have  a  peculiar  corn- 
and  in  1853  published  the  whole  twen-  plexion,  which  suggests  another  ex- 
ty  Homilies.  In  XIX.  22  we  meet  planation  :  not  one  of  them  is  found 
with  the  following  unquestionable  ref-  in  Mark ;  only  four  could  come  from 
eience  to  the  narrative  in  John  ix.  1-  Luke  ;  more  than  a  hundred  present 
3 ;  ''Hence,  too,  our  Teacher  replies  to  themselves,  only  not  verbatim,  in  Mat- 
those  who  asked  him,  aboat  the  man  thew ;  and  eight  are  in  no  canonical 
blind  from  birth  and  endowed  by  him  Grospel.  These  phenomena  indicate 
with  vision,  whether  he  sinned  or  his  the  use,  by  this  writer,  of  some 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind,  source  unknown  to  us,  —  a  source 
Neither  did  this  man  commit  sin,  nor  which  might  also  be  resorted  to  by 
bis  parents ;  but  that  by  means  of  the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel.  An 
of  him  the  power  of  God  might  be  evangelist,  writing  in  the  post- 
made  manifest,  healing  the  sins  of  apostolic  age,  and  wishing  to  give  a 
ignorance/'  *  Yet  here,  two  remark-  fresh  version  of  the  ministry  of 
able  features  are  to  be  observed:  (1)  Christ,  would  not  break  with  the  his- 
The  citation  is  not  word  for  word  in  toric  past,  and  «draw  on  his  own  in- 
agreement  with  the  Gfospel;  and  the  vention  for  his  biographical  construc- 
principal  deviation  of  phrase  is  tion ;  but  searching  among  the 
found  also  twice  in  Justin  Mar-  traditions,  fixed  or  floating,  of 
tyr  (^ ;  (2)  the  doctrine  of  the  pas-  Christ's  acts  and  words,  would  work 
sage  elicited  from  the  man's  congeni-  up  what  best  suited  his  new  design, 
tal  blindness,  is  entirely  at  variance  These    same     materials     would     be 

equally   available   for  other   writers, 

1  'Otfw  ital  diidcKo^  ^ffiCw  irepl  roO  U  yev-  and   might    therefore     re-appear    in 

r^  T^oD  (John  ruf^)  koI  i^HiP^bJK^  ^^^^^  ^^^^       g^^^^  ^f  ^j^^^  ^^^^j. 

wop  OTTw  t^tra  \QonoQf  kcu  kpurtiatv]  el  ovtoc  i       j                                                          ^  •     i 

Vfi^t^  ^  ol  yot^dc  abnvjva  774^  Y^vvnOn,  V    ^o   SO   appear   in    our  synoptical 

ifiKpivaro  ■  oire  oirro^  n  ffftapreVf  o(tn  ol  yavds  Gospels  ;    and  others,  in  the   second 

ofTov '  ^'  iva  61  abroS  ^epw&y  ij  iiwifuc  century,  may  no  less  have  repeated 

^6^,  T^  ilyvouic  lijfihnf  rd  Afiofnifiara.  themselves,  with  similar  varieties,  in 

«a5.I.22.    nvpolUreueTf^.    Dial.  c.  the  less  historical  pages  of  the  Chris- 

Tryph.  69.  U  yeutr^  mipol  ital  Kofol  itai  *»»»  compilers  and  advocates  of  that 

vM,  age.      We   cannot,   therefore,   safely 
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infer,  from  the  agreement  of  an  a  being '^  bom  o^am;  "  in  the  Grospel 
anonymous  citation  with  a  passage  in  a  birth  '^  from  above.  "  (8 )  Justin 
one  of  our  evangelists,  that  it  is  taken  says,  '^  Ye  will  not  enter ;  '^  the  Gospel, 
from  his  Gospel,  and  proves  its  con-  "  He  cannot  enter. "  (4)  The  Gospel " 
temporary  existence.  Were  we,  how-  speaks  of  the  "  kingdom  of  God ;  " 
ever,  to  admit  the  inference  in  the  Justin  uses  Matthew's  phrase,  'Hhe 
present  instance,  it  would  still  leave  kingdom  of  Jieaven."  All  these 
our  previous  chronological  conclusion  differences  might  arise  from  the  loose- 
undisturbed,  ness  of  menuyriter  quotations,  intent 
The  farther  we  go  back,  the  more  upon  the  sense  rather  than  the  words, 
do  we  encounter  this  strange  phe-  But  in  that  case  they  are  personal  to 
nomenon,  —  of  seeming  citation  fading  Justin,  and,  as  accidents  of  his  literary 
into  mere  resemblance,  which  might  mood,  will  not  appear  again.  It  so 
be  accidental,  and  which  memory  happens,  however,  that  in  Rufinus's 
would  hardly  leave  so  incomplete,  version  of  the  Clementine  Becogni- 
Often  as  a  passing  phrase  of  Justin  tions  we  find  the  same  passage,  with 
Martyr  seems  to  have  in  it  something  all  these  four  differences  reproduced  : 
of  the  Johannine  ring,  the  sound  dies  "Verily  I  say  to  you  [plural],  Unless 
away,  and  changes  too  soon  to  come  a  man  shall  have  been  bom  over 
from  that  full- toned  source ;  and  there  again  of  water,  he  will  not  enter  into 
is  but  one  passage  on  which  any  stress  the  kingdom  of  heaven"  ^  This  con- 
can  be  laid  as  a  probable  quotation,  currence  of  two  independent  writers 
It  runs  thus :  "  For  Christ  said,  in  a  set  of  variations  on  the  same  text 
'  Unless  ye  be  born  again,  ye  will  not  must  be  due  to  some  common  cause  ; 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  and  what  else  can  it  be  than  the  use 
But  that  it  is  impossible  for  those  ^  by  both  of  them  of  a  source  deviating 
who  have  once  been  bom  to  enter  the  from  the  fourth  Crospel  in  these  points, 
wombs  of  those  that  bare  them,  is  Nor  can  we  well  doubt  that  that 
plain  to  all."  ^  On  reading  this  we  source  embodied  an  earlier  tradition, 
turn  at  once  to  John  iii.  3,  4,  as  its  on  which  the  Johannine  version 
Scripture  source :  "  Jesus  answered  afterwards  refined ;  for  the  re-birth, 
and  said  to  him,  Verily,  verily,  I  say  which  in  the  former  is  boldly  identi- 
to  thee,  unless  a  man  be  born  from  fied  with  baptism,  and  amounts  only 
above "  (for  that  is  the  true  reading),  to  the  entrance  on  a  neiv  life,  is  ele- 
he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Gpd."  vated  in  the  latter  into  a  fresh  crea- 
Nicodemus  saith  to  him,  "  How  can  a  tion  by  "  the  Spirit,"  the  initiation 
man  be  born,  being  old?  Can  he  enter  firom  above  into  a  divine  life.  That 
again  his  mother's  womb  and  be  born  ?  this  higher  doctrine  is  a  later  emer- 
[  Jesus  answered  ]  "  Verily,  verily,  I  gence  from  the  other,  must  be  evident 
sa}'  unto  thee.  Unless  a  man  be  bom  to  any  one  who  has  studied  the  history 
of  water  and  spirit,  he  cannot  enter  of  religious  ideas.  It  is  probable,  as 
the  fcingdom  of  God."  Among  the  Volkmar  has  shown,^  that  the  Jo- 
differences  between  the  two  passages  hannine  passage,  with  its  doctrine  of 
we  may  especially  notice,  (1)  That  new  birth,  is  only  the  divine  saying 
Christ  addresses  in  the  Gh)spel  one  of  Christ,  in  its  last  stage  of  meta- 
person  only;  in  Justin,  a  plurality.  lAmen  dioo  Tobii, "NU  qui*  denuo  renatuA 
(2)  The  regeneration  in  Justin  is  only  ^•'**  «  ~i^*»  ^"^^  intxoiwt  in  regnm  c<»ioniin,- 

1  Apol.  L  81.  ■  Ueber  Juttlo  den  Klrtyrer»  e.  ill.  Zttrieh«  186a 
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mozphooB, — '^  Unless  je  turn^  and  tends  ;^  and  i^  farther,  Keim  were 

become  as  little  children,  je  will  not  right  in  affirming  the  author's  evi- 

enter    the     kingdom     of     heaven '^  dent  acquaintance   with    the    fourth 

(Matt  xviiL  3).  (xospel,*  this  piece,  intrinsically  of  no 

The  absence  of  distinct  Johannine  great  significance,   would  solve    the 

quotations  in  Justin  Martyr  is  the  most  important   problem    in    sacred 

more  remarkable,  because  he  was  ob-  criticism.      An    impartial   judgment 

▼iously  influenced,  as  might  be  ex-  will  hardly  find  in  it  materials   for 

pected  from  a  Platonist,  by  the  Gnos-  winning    so    considerable    a    result, 

tic  conceptions  which  were  afloat  in  The  dates  Suggested  for  its  composi- 

his  time,  and  which  embodied  them*  tion  are  recommended  by  evidence  so 

selves  in  many  of  the  phrases  charac^  slender  as  to  remain    simply  conjec- 

teristic  of  the  fourth  Grospel,  —  Ijiyog^  tural ;  and  they  are  rendered  improb- 

\f09Vfvnjf:<i  aap^f  itPivfAOy    agftog  O'bov.  able,  by  some  indications,  which  can 

His  mind  was  drawn  into  the  same  hardly  mislead  us,  of  a  later   time, 

current  which  sweeps  so  broad  and  A  passage,  for  instance,  in  Matthew's 

strong  through  the  work  of  the  evan-  Gospel  is    quoted  with  the  formula, 

gelist,  but  only  at  its  flrst  and  feeble  ''  As  it  is  written,^^  —  a  phrase  never 

drift;  and  his  tentative  and  wavering  employed  out  of  the  Old  Testament 

movements    in    its    direction   would  books,   which   were    read   as    sacred 

have  been  not  less  impossible,  had  its  scriptures  \   and  the  Christian   books 

foil  tide  set  in,  than  it  would  have  were  not  placed  upon  that  level  till 

been  for  Plato,   had  he  known  the  some  way  into  the  second  century.  * 

Newtonian  physics,  to  explain  as  he  The  whole  cast  of  thought  and  senti- 

does  the  equilibration  of  the  earth  in  ment  is  in  harmony  with  this  indica- 

space.^    The  Logos  doctrine  especial-  tion  :  Judaism  is  left  behind,  except 

ly,  he  presents  in  a  far  less  determin-  as    furnishing  a  fund  of   types    of 

ate  and  developed  form  than  it  as-  Christian     incidents.     The     Pauline 

snmes   in   the   Gospel,  —  in   a  form  period  and  manner  are  in  the  past, 

that    might     naturally    come     after  with  the   controversies   that    formed 

Philo,   but   could    only  precede    the  their  characteristics ;  the  Alexandrine 

evangelist.  theology  is  in  the  ascendent,  turning 

The  recovery  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  literature  of  religion  into  a  frost- 

the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the  nat-  work  of  precarious  imagery  and  coiv 

oral  affection  of  Tischendorf  for  every  respondences,  yet  still  with  a  linger- 

thing  contained  in  his  Shiaitic  Codex,  ing   play   about  biblical    texte    and 

have  revived  the  interest  of  theolo-  histories,  and  not  yet  elevated  into  a 

gians  in  that  production,  and,  for  a  speculative    gnosis,   aspiring    to    be 

while,  given  it  a  weight  greater  than  philosophical   and   spiritual   at   once, 

justly  belongs  to  it  in  the  decision  of  These  are  the   features  which   mark 

the  Johannine    controversy.  ^    If   it  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  cen- 

coald    be    assigned,  as   Weizsacker'  tury. 

supposes,  to  so  early  a  date  as  AD.        If,  in  reading  the  Epistle  of  Bar^ 
80,  or  even   to  the  reign   of  Nerva 

(about    A.D.  97),   as    Hilgenfeld   con-  „  ;Noy.  Tejt.  extraOanonem  Reeeptnm:  B»n. 

'OMchlcbte  Je«n  von  Nazara:  B.  1.  p.  141-143. 
*  Pluidoa,  108,  B,  100,  A.  *  Bee  Baraabae  nod  Johannea,  Yon  H.  Hola- 

*£or  Krttik  d.  BamabMbitofiw :  a  21,  MSf.  mann:  Zeitaclirtft  Par  wiaaenach.  Theologie.'  1871. 

p.  860. 
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nabas,  we  assumed  that  all  the   ele-  cles  and  the  Ignatian  letters.^    There 

uients  of  its  Ghristology  which  tran-  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  one 

>ceiid  the  synoptical  Grospels  must  he  of  these  writers  borrowed  the  concep- 

^hawu    from   the   fourth,   we  should  tion   from   another:  it  lived   in   the 

rrrtainly    pronounce     it     dependent  Christian  imagination  of  their  time, 

u[>oii    both.     The    pre-existence    of  and,  drawn  thence  by  all,  was  origi- 

"  the  Son  of  Ghxi,''  his  superhuman  nally   applied   by  each.     As   for  the 

nature,   his    ''  manifestation    in   the  brazen  serpent,  it  is  only  by  singling 

tlesh,"  are  dwelt  upon  in  a  way  for-  it  out  from   the   forest  of  types   by 

uign  to  the  earlier  evangelists.     But  which  it  is  environed,  and  setting  it 

:>o  are  they  even   in   the   undoubted  forth  as  if  it  stood   alone,  that  the 

l^auline  writings,  and  more  emphati-  critic  can  suggest  a  suspicion  of  its 

cally  in  the  letters  to  the  Ephesians  being  a  stolen  analogy.     When  the 

and  to  the   Hebrews ;    and    beyond  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  is  ran- 

their  date  the    growth    of    doctrine  sacked  for  prophecies  and  types,  and 

still  went  on,  receding  from  the  first  objects    and    incidents    innumerable 

Messianic  form,  and  passing  through  from  Abraham  to  Isaiah  are  turned 

many  stadia  to  the  ultimate  defini-  into  evangelic   symbols,   how   should 

tions   of  the   creeds.     Two   of  these  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness  escape  ? 

stadia  are  represented  by  the  letter  of  or,  if  resorted   to,  be   more   sympto- 

Barnabas  and  the  Johannine  Gospel  matic  of  imitation   than   any  other 

respectively ;    and    the    question    is,  equally  artificial  play  of  fancy  ?     The 

Which   occupies   the   earlier    place?  author  of  the   Wisdom   of  Solomon 

The   chief  indications  of   precedence  had  already  treated  the  brazen  sei^ 

in  the  Gospel  are  two.    Barnabas  rep-  p«nt  as  "  a  sign   of  salvation,"  inas- 

resent^  the  death  and  the  resurrection  much  as  ^'  he  that  turned  himself  to- 

of  Christ  as  acts  of  his  oum,  in  con-  wards  it  was  not  saved  by  the  thing 

fbrmity    with    a    command    of    his  that  he  saw,  but  by  Thee  that  art  the 

Father,  ^  just  as  the  evangelist  does  Saviour  of  all ; "  *  to  say  nothing  of 

(John  X.  18  )  ;  and  he  takes  the  bra-  the  manifold  use  of  the  same  emblem 

zen  serpent  as  a  type  of  Christ,"  like  by  iPhilo.*     Had   the   writer   of  the 

John   iii.  14.     But  neither  of  these  letter  really  been  reproducing   John 

representations  is  so  peculiar  as   to  iii*  14,  he  could  not  have  missed,  as 

have  no  possible  source  but  the  fourth  lie  has  missed,  the  whole  tone  of  that 

Gospel.      Paul  (Phil.  ii.   5-8)   treats  passage ;  least  of  all,  have   dropped 

the  humiliation  and  sacrifice  of  Christ  the  one  essential  word  (y\f}io&^€u),  in 

as  voluntary ;  and  though  he  ascribes  which    (as  again  John   xii.   22)  the 

to  God  the  raising  him  from  death  to  whole  life  of  the  thought  is  contained, 
heavenly  life,  the  post-apostolic   age        While  these  slight  coincidences  im- 

was  not  content  without  carrjring  the  ply  t^o  interdependence   of  the   two 

Saviour's  agency  through  the  whole  writers,   there   are   differences  on    a 

('conomy  of  redemption,  and  making  much  larger  scale  which  completely 

it  all  the   execution  of  a  predicted  separate  them.      Barnabas    (v.)   af- 
and  intended  plan.     We  find,  accord-        ,  ,^     „^  _^.. 

ingly,  this  same  idea  in  other  wntmgs  ^^^^    ig„.«iBmyra.  %.  i^iarvaTh^ 

of  the  period ;  e.g.  the  Sibylline  ora-  ap.  Hoismann,  b.  &  J.  p.  888. 

•xyl.6,7. 

•DeAgriotiltiira,{8S,Le(g.    Alkg.  B.  IL  f  90, 

>  C.  8.  SC.  U.  n,  referred  to  HoUmaiu),  B.  ft  J.  p.  840. 
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firms  that  Jesas,  when  appointing  his  materials  Which  formed  the  basis  of 
apostles,  selected  men  ^'  lawless  be-  the  whole  synoptical  history ;  and  it 
jond  all  measure  of  sinfulness/'  in  is  quite  conceivable  that  from  this 
order  to  show  that  he  came  to  call  side  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  may 
not  the  righteous,  but  sinners,  to  re-  have  been  in  possession  of  such  a 
pentance.  Could  any  one  write  thus  version  of  the  facts.  But  he  could 
who  knew  the  words  which  met  Na-  never  have  reproduced  it,  without  a 
thansel  at  his  call,  '^  Behold  an  Israel-  hint  of  hesitation,  if  the  fourth  Gos- 
ite  indeed,  in  whom  there  is  no  pel,  with  its  plain  contradiction,  had 
guile  "  ?  or  who  had  before  him  the  been  present  to  his  hand. 
f>toiy  of  ^'the  disciple  whom  Jesus  But  the  decisive,  though  not  the 
loved"?  There  was  a  time  in  the  most  palpable  test  of  the  relative 
post-apostolic  age  when,  partly  an  order  of  these  two  productions  lies  in 
antinomian  impulse,  partly  the  fact  their  different  conceptions  of  the 
that  one  of  the  twelve  had  been  a  person  of  Christ.  On  his  divine  side, 
"publican''  and  the  €rentile  apostle  he  appears  in  the  Epistle  as  '^the 
a  persecutor,  gave  rise  to  this  extrav-  Son  of  God/'  to  whom  the  Father 
agant  conception  of  the  character  of  addresses  the  words,  '^  Let  us  make 
the  first  missionaries  of  the  gospel ;  man  in  our  image,"  who  is  Lord  of 
and  no  slight  approach  to  it  is  made  the  earth,  who  has  appeared  in  the 
in  the  exaggerated  self-disparagement  flesh,  and  died  to  abolish  deatb»  and 
attributed  to  Paul  by  the  writer  of  risen  again  to  show  the  way  of  life 
Timothy  L  12-15.  The  letter  of  beyond.  But  in  all  these  predicates^ 
Barnabas  advances  upon  this ;  but  it  there  is  nothing  which  takes  us  be- 
is  not  an  advance  in  the  Johannine  yond  the  Pauline  or  immediately  post- 
direction,  or  compatible  with  the  pres-  Pauline  type  of  doctrine ;  and  never 
eoce  of  such  an  influence.  once  do  we  come  across  the  character- 
In  the  evangelist's  account  of  the  istic  doctrine  of  the  fourth  Grospel  or 
appearance  of  Jesus  after  he  had  any  of  its  subsidiary  conceptions. 
risen  from  the  dead,  there  is  no  notice  Christ  is  but  the  pre-existent  and 
of  the  ascension  ;  and  the  interviews  subordinate  spirit,  not  the  Logos,  co- 
with  his  disciples  which  are  recorded  essential  with  G^,  and  immanent  in 
<Dot  reckoning  the  appendix,  ch.  xxi.)  the  world  as  its  light,  its  life,  its  spir- 
are  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  a  itual  meaning.  No  one  who  has 
'  period  of  eight  days.^  In  the  letter  stood  in  presence  of  the  Johannine 
of  Barnabas  the  cessation  of  the  Jew-  Christ,  and  felt  the  marvellous 
idh  sabbath,  and  the  substitution  by  thought  whence  the  delineation 
Christians  of  a  Sunday  celebration,  comes,  and  the  impression  which  it 
are  justified  by  the  consideration  that  leaves,  can  pass  to  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
''OQ  the  eighth  day"  (i.e.  the  day  nabas,  without  being  consciously 
sncceeding  the  seventh,  or  the  first  thrown  back  upon  a  balder,  poorer, 
day  of  the  week),  ''  Jesus  both  rose  more  wavering  theology,  which  could 
from  the  dead,  and  appeared,  and  as-  never  be  reproduced  by  one  trained 
cended  into  heaven."  ^  This  is  in  in  the  higher  school.  TJnless  we  in- 
accordance  with  the  form  of  tradition  vert  the  natural  seasons  of  growing 
which  is  preserved  in  Luke's  GKwpel,  thought,  the  Epistle  could  only  arise 
and  piobably  with  the  more  ancient  when  the  Gospel  was  still  in  the  fu- 

iXZ.L10,96.  *0.1A.adflo.  ture. 
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Chii  we,  then,  sum  up  the  testimony  most  be  allowedi  prior  to  these  dates, 

of  our  witnesses  to  any  definite  re-  for  its  gradual  distribution  from  the 

suit  ?    From    various    quarters    the  place  of  its  nativity  to  the  literary 

line  of  their  evidence  seems  to  con-  centres  of   the  church   and    of   the 

verge  upon  one  time  for  the  origin  of  Gnostic  sects.    But  even  the  most  lib- 

this  GospeL     Not  known  ■  to  Justin  era!    allowance,   which,    consistently 

(about    155),    but    possibly   to    the  with  the  habits  of  tbe  age  and  the 

author    of   the    Clementines    (about  organization  of  Christendom,  can  be 

170) ;  not  in  the  hands  of  Valentinus,  claimed  for  this  purpose,  will  leave  us 

(about  160),  but  in  those  of  his  dis-  a  long  way  from  the  apostolic  gene- 

ciples,  Ptolemsous  and  Herakleon  (180  ration.    We  cannot  confidently  name 

and    190)  ;    not    used    by    Marcion  any  earlier  date  that  the  fifth  decade 

(about  150),  but  by  Marcionites  of  of  the  century. 

the  next  generation  ;  cited  by  Apolli-  Whether,   however,    the    internal 

naris  (about  175) ;  for  the  first  time  evidence  will  confirm  or  correct  this 

named   by    Theophilus    of   Antioch  provisional  conclusion,  still  remains 

(about  180) ;  the  fourth  Gospel  would  to  be  seen.     This  part  of  the  problem 

seem  to  have  become  known  in  the  is  too  extensive  for  discussion  in  the 

sixth  or  seventh  decade  of  the  second  present  paper,  and  must  be  reserved 

century,  and  to  have  ceased  to  be  for  separate  treatment, 
anonymous    in    the    eighth.      Time 

[Dr.  MarOiMMi'B  paper  on  the  part  o<  bli  pnoblem  thus  leeeiied  will  bo  pdnted  In 
Ed.  Oij>  axd  New.] 


WASHING  UP  AND  WASHING  DOWN. 

^  [An  Apologae  from  BOckert.] 

Thus  to  a  king,  one  day,  who  all  the  time  was  grumbling, 
HU  sttijects  would  not  mend  (himself  meanwhile  not  humbling), 
Said  his  chief  counsellor  and  fool,  when  asked  by  him, 
What  made  him  look  to-day  so  gloomy  and  so  grim :  -^ 

Said  he.    The  cause  is  this :  I  bade  the  maid  who  washes 
Scrub  down  the  palace  step  with  water  and  with  ashes. 
The  stupid  jade,  instead  of  doing  as  I  told  her. 
Washed  up  the  steps, 'not  doumj  for  which  I  had  to  soold  her. 

For  on  the  lower  step,  her  senses  might  have  taught  her. 
Would  run,  from  those  above,  a  fiood  of  dirty  water. 
And  so  I  said  to  her.  Your  labyr  is  in  vain : 
You  have  to  mop  each  step  over  and  o^er  again  1 

I  said  it  several  times  (my  words  were  vain  as  air) ; 

Beginuing  from  below  you'll  never  clean  one  stair. 

I  say  again.   If  thou  wouldst  make  the  steps  all  shine^ 

Seour  downward  from  the  top :  0  King,  begin  with  thine  I 

a  T.  B. 
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TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

BY   O.  W.  P0WEB8. 

Thb   efforts  which   are  made    ia  their  greater  attention    to  technical 

different  quartern  to  provide  for  work-  edncation,  absorb  our  trade  ? 

ing  men  the  special  education  which  4.  What  plan  of  technical  educa- 

they  needy  may  aU  claim  respect  -  for  tion  would  remedy  the  evil  ?  " 

good  intention.     But  they  are  often  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  these 

short-sighted :  and  the  first  man  of  are  Tital   questions  to   any  country ; 

practice  who  examines  some   of  the  and      consequently     the     committee 

most  pretentious^  —  while^he  is  not  required  reliable  statements  and  prac- 

able  to  tell  us  what  it  should  be  per-  tical  suggestions,  and  not  mere  theo- 

haps, — is  certainly  able  to  say  that  it  ries  or  dissertations, 

does  not  do  what  it  proposes.  The   House   of  Commons  ordered 

Trustees  of  scientific  schools,  and  that  the  replies  should  be  printed ;  and 

all  teachers  who  have  technical  edu-  a  summary  is  giveu,  in  a  letter  from 

cation  at  heart,  would  do  well  to  ex-  the  Chairman  of  the  Association  of 

amine  Mr.  Stetson's  essay,  published  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United 

last  year,  which  does  not  seem  to  us  E^ingdom,   of  the  replies    from    the 

to  hare  received  the  attention  it  de-  local  chambers,  in  which  there  is  a 

aeryes.     It  is  made  up  largely   from  wonderful  similarity  of  tone.     In  the 

passages  of    general    interest    from  opinion   of     these    chambers,    every 

government  reports  made  in  Europe,  branch   of  manufactures,  requiring  a 

and  hardly   accessible   here.        The  high  degree  of  skill,  is  injured  more 

reading  of  these   reports   will   be   a  or  less  by  the  want  of  technical  edu- 

revelation    to   most  of  our  manufac-  cation   in   the   workmen,  and  would 

turers  and  mechanics.     Eor  it  shows  suffer  still  more,  were  it  not  for  the 

not  only  the  interest  excited  by  in-  importation     of     skilled     foreigners, 

dustrial  questions  in  Europe,  but  also  They    also    say,   that     by     superior 

the  intelligence   and   training  which  knowledge  of  the   principles   under^ 

are  brought  to  bear  upon  their  solu-  lying  all  manufactures,  and  by  taste 

tion,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  cm-  in    design,     the    manufacturers    of 

dity  of  our  ideas,  and  the  shiftless  way  France,  Germany,  and  other  nations, 

in  which  much  of  our  work  is  done.  can  adapt  their  wares  to  any  market. 

In   1867,    the     President    of    the  to   the    disadvantage     of     England. 

''  English  Committee  of  Council  for  There  is  a  greater  difference  of  opin- 

Education,"  submitted  to  the  Cham-  ion  as  to  the  remedy ;  but  all  unite 

bers  of  Commerce  in  Great  Britain  in  urging  a  general  education,  in  the 

the  following  questions :  —  broadest  sense   of  the  term,   of  the 

^  1.  What  trades  are  now  being  in-  whole     working-class,    with    special 

jnred  by  the  want  of  a  technical  edu-  technical  schools  to  supplement  the 

cation  ?  primary  schools. 

2.  How,  and  in   what  particulars^  The    Birmingham     chamber    fur- 
are  they  injured  ?  nishes  a  partial  list  of  articles  made 

&  How  do  other  oonntrieSi   from  in  the  hardware  district,   in   which 
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England     oomeg     into     competition  meditating  a  more  gigantic   railroad 

with  other  countries,  and  gives  the  enterprise.     And  generously  do  these 

names  of  the   competitors.     Of  sev-  employers  deal  with  their  men,  as  the 

enty-six  articles  and  classes  of  arti-  following  extract  will    show:    "Our 

cles,  France   is   the  rival   in   thirty,  apprentices  have  one   hour  of  intel- 

Germany  in  thirty,  Belgium  in  eight,  lectual  lahor ;  and  we  helieve,  that,  to 

Ac.      The   United   States    competes  learn  properly,  they  should  have  four 

in     twenty-six    articles,    principally  or  five  hours  daily.     We  would  miU- 

agricultural  implements,  and    articles  ingly  allow  it    to    them ;    and  we 

for  domestic  use.     It  must  be  under-  should  probably  arrive  at  an  instruc- 

stood,  however,   that  the   rivalry  of  tion   which   would   qualify   some  of 

America  is  felt  mainly  in  the   Do-  them   to  become   candidates   for  the 

minion  markets.  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  and  that 

Two  letters  follow,  on  the  condition  under  conditions  very  favorable    to 

of  the  worsted  and  silk  trade,   with  their  praxjtical  knowledge." 
which  we  are  not  especially  concerned        While   England   was    asking    her 

at  present.      Then    follow    extracts  own   Chambers  of  Commerce  to  lay 

from  the  report  of  a  French  commis-  bare  her  nakedness,  her  ambassadors  ' 

sion,  "  which  were  deemed  so  valua-  and  consuls  were  diligently  collecting 

ble  by  the  British  Government^  that  statistics   and   documents  in  foreign 

a  translation  of  the  same  was  made,  countries,  relating  to  technical   and 

and  laid  before  both  houses  of  Par-  industrial  education,  for  the  use  of 

liament."      A  perusal   of  these   ex-  Parliament.       Everywhere      it    was 

tracts  will  give  a  key  to  the  problem  seen  that  foundations  were  being  laid 

whieh  has  puzzled  so  many  people  in  for  an  intense  and  close  competition 

regard    to    the    wonderful     rapidity  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  heathen 

with   which    France    has    recovered  as  well  as  civilized.     Into  this  strug- 

from  her   great  defeat      M.  Houel,  gle,     France,     Germany,     Belgium, 

the  manager  of  one  locomotive  estab-  Switzerland,  and  even  Sweden,  were 

lishment  says,     '^  Our  establishment,  preparing  to  enter ;  and  England  be- 

founded  now  about  three  years,  em-  came   thoroughly   alarmed.      Among 

ploys   fifteen    hundred    to    eighteen  other  things,  she  sent  a  large  delega- 

hundred  men:  we  have  sixty  appren-  tion  (over  eighty)  of  intelligent  arti- 

tices,  and  we  are  thinking  of  raising  sans,  representing  her  leading  trades 

the   number  to  three  or   four  hun-  and  manufactures,  to  the  Paris  Ex- 

dred.  ...  I  am  the  manager  of  two  hibition,  paying  their  expenses,  and 

works,  which  employ  together  about  requiring  each  one,  upon  his  return, 

five  thousand  hands.  .  .  .  That  num-  to  furnish  ^'  a  written   report,  giving 

ber  might  easily  be  increased  to  fiffy  the  result  of  his  observations." 
thousand  if  we  iiad  a  %ufSciency  of        These  workmen   frankly  confessed 

draughtsmen."  their    inferiority    in     nearly     every 

There    is     something    fiEtscinating  branch,  but  almost  unanimously  at- 

about    this    grasp    of    mind    which  tributed  it  to  the  superior  educational 

speaks  so  coolly  of  directing  an  army  facilities     of    the     foreign     artisans, 

of  fifty  thousand  workmen ;  and  we  <<  Their  superiority  is  in   taste ;  and 

involuntarily    think     of     the     bold  taste  is  essentially  a  matter  of  educa- 

Frenchman  who  constructed  the  Suez  tion,"    said    Mr.     James    Plampui, 

Canal,  and  who  is  now  said  to  be  working  jeweller.     It  does  not  appear 
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to  have  entered    into    their  sturdy  thing  that  relates  to  the  progress  of 

British  senses,  that  the  course  of  his-  humanity. 

tory,  the  formation   of  territory,  cli-  He  says,  '^  That  systematic  ednca- 

mate,   and  all    those    things   which  tion  would  lead  to  greater  equality  in 

develop    national    peculiarities,   may  the  distribution  of  wealth,  to  a  truer 

have  made  the  French  especially  apt  appreciation    of   each    man's  worth, 

in  some  branches  of  arts  and  manu-  and  to  a  deeper  interest  of  each  man 

factuies.     In  this  connection  the  fol-  in  his  neighbor's  well-doing,  is  not 

lowiDg  incident  from   Prof.  Smith's  difficult  to  recognize.  .  .  .  The  educa- 

^Sirt  Education"   will   be    interest-  tion  of  the  future  will  therefore  lead 

ing :  —  to  a  fair,  fixed  remuneration  for  capi- 

^^  A    manufacturer    of   fabrics    in  tal  invested,  and  to  a  fair  division  of 

England  found  out  the  best  designer  the  earnings  for  work  among  those 

in  ^aris,  and  invited  him  to  become  skilled  men  who  execute  it,  in  some 

his  master- workman,  offering  a  salary  recognized  proportion  to  the  contribu- 

almost  as  great  as  that  of  a  cabinet  tion  which  their  skill  makes  to  the 

minister  to   tempt  him   to    comply,  common     work.     Equality     will     be 

The    artist    g^e    up    his    beautiful  then,  as   now,   impossible ;     but  the 

Paris,  and  located  himself  in  a  luxu-  scale  of  each  man's  life  may  be  one 

rioos  home  on  the  bleak  hillside  of  a  of  steady,  continual,  meritorious  rise. 

Yorkshire  moor,  and  in  sight  of  the  .  .  .  The  law  of  society  will  become 

tall  mill-chimney  and  town  where  his  this,  —  that  he  who  cannot  create  his 

designs  were   manufactured.     Eor   a  food  shall  not  eat  it ;  for  assuredly  in 

short  time  the  experiment  succeeded ;  the  time  that  is  coming  he  will  not 

bat  he  rapidly  found,  that,  among  the  find  in  civilized  Europe  a  place  for 

smoke  and  dirt  and  hideous  ugliness  him.     The  man  of  the  future  must 

of  a  manufacturing  townj  virtue  was  have  one  of  two  qualifications,  —  skill 

going  out  of  him.     His  work  became  to  do^  education  to  know,  —  or  both." 

fiist  tame,  and  then  ugly ;  and  within  These    sentences    will     give     the 

a  year  he  threw  up  his  appointment,  reader  an  idea  of  the   tenor  of  Mr. 

confessing,  that,  in  such  a  place,  he  Russell's  testimony, 

could  not  design,  and  what  power  he  Upon   the   subject  of  introducing 

had  originally  possessed  he  was  losing  lessons    on    manual    labor  into    the 

day  by  day."  common  schools,  the  testimony  quoted 

Whatever  force  there  may  be   in  by  Mr.  Stetson  is  especially  interest- 

the  &cts  of  national  differences,  how-  ing  at  (his  time.     The  heads  of  some 

ever,  the  British  workmen   returned  of  the  great  French  Industrial  Schools 

home    wiser,   and    evidently    sadder  are  not  in  favor  of  making  workshops 

men.  of  the  common  schools,  except  as  a 

The  testimony  of   Mr.    J.    Scott  matter  of   exercise;    but  think   the 

Bossell  (the  builder  of  the   *'  Great  time  should  be  devoted  to  acquiring 

Eastern  ")  to  the  value  of  technical  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  natu- 

edncation  is  decided  and  convincing ;  ral  science,  chemistry,  and  mechanics, 

while  his  noble  words  concerning  the  In  this  connection,  the  testimony  to 

relation  of  employers  and  employees,  the  value  of  literary  training,  given 

are  another  instance  of  the  fact  that  by  a  distinguished  professor  in   the 

the  leading  minds  in  science  and  lit-  Munich    Polytechnic    Institute,   and 

eratnre  are  in  the  front  rank  in  every  who  also  holds  a  professorship  in  the 
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trade-school,   is    especiallj  valaable.  of  which  the  public  mind  seems  to  be 

We   have  only  space    to  quote  one  fully  aroused,  and  —  is  it  barbarism 

extract:   ''In  the  first-named  estab-  to  say  so? — to  be  in  the  least  bit  of 

lishment,  he  had  to  deal  with  pupils  danger  of  overdoing, 

from   the    trade-school,   or  scientific  All  thoughtful  working  men  must 

gymnasium,  and  also  with  those  from  have  already  come  to  the  conclusion, 

the    literary    gymnasium.     But     he  from  their  daily  observation,  that  it 

soon  made  the  discovery,  that,  though  is  the   skilled,   and  not  the   pauper 

the  pupils  trained  to  scientific  studies  labor  of  Europe,  from  which  we  have 

appear  at   first  most   competent    to  most  to  fear ;  and  the  perusal  of  this 

follow  out   their   applications,   those  book   will   intensify  that   conviction, 

who  come  from  the  literary  gymna-  and  point  the  way,   perhaps,   to    a 

sia,    after    completing   their  studies  remedy. 

there,  were  not  long  ere  they  sur-  Should  any  reader  say.  Well,  #hat 
passed  the  others.  This  personal  is  the  effect  of  this  new  education 
experience,  after  long  and  conscien-  on  the  workmen,  —  for,  after  all,  the 
tious  observation,  won  over  this  emi-  world  was  sent  rolling  on  its  orbit  to 
nent  professor  to  the  opinion  that  the  be  a  *  nursery  for  the  development  of 
culture  of  letters  gives  the  mind  a  man,  and  the  production  of  a  marvel- 
clearness  of  conception  and  expression  lous  steam-engine  is  not  Creation's 
most  favorable  to  the  study  of  the  objective  point,  —  we  reply  and  close 
sciences."  Other  distinguished  men  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Bemhard  Sam- 
differ  from  the  above  writer ;  and  it  uelson,  a  member  of  the  British 
will  require  a  longer  experience  than  Parliament,  speaking  of  the  famous 
any  nation  has  yet  had,  to  determine  works  at  Creuzot,  "These  marvellous 
just  how  far  manual  labor  could  be  works  have  therefore  been  virtually 
introduced  into  common  schools  to  created  in  thirty  years ;  and,  in  fact, 
the  general  advantage  of  the  pu-  the  well-built,  well-paved  town  of 
pils.  Creuzot,  with  its  churches,  its  schools, 
The  book  under  notice  contains  its  markets,  its  gas  and  water  works, 
valuable  information  in  relation  to  and  its  handsome  public  walks,  in- 
special  schools  for  the  instruction  of  habited  by  nearly  twenty-four  thou- 
apprentices,  and  lectures,  and  other  sand  well-fed  and  decently-clad  people 
means  of  improving  adult  mechanics,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  wretched 
The  concluding  portion  is  devoted  to  pit  village  of  two  thousand  seven 
the  subject  of  drawings  to  the  value  hundred  inhabitants,  of  1836/' 
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BY  RBY.   B.   ST.  JOHIf  TYBWHITT 

NO.  vn. 

"  I  THINK  yon  enjoy  Ozfordi  May/'  too,  though  one  can't  Bay  which  of  us 

said  Gertmde  a  morning  or  two  after  he  comes  after.     But  I  should  like  to 

the  Blenheim  day ;   (in  the  Preses'  stay  with   you,  Gerty :    we  like  the 

garden,  green  and  old,  wearing  dark  same  things,   and  —  and    you    have 

gray  slashed  with  yellow ;  May  ditto  lost  your  mother  too." 

with  dark  green^  under  a  great  red-  ''Ten  years  ago,  yon  know;  don't 

an^  cedar,  and  standing  on  short,  think  me  unnatural,  please,  to  have 

deep  turf   almost  as  erergreen, —  a  said  so  little  of  that  before  you  spoke, 

college  garden  is  a   rare  thing    in  It  is  a  long   time,  and  I  have  not 

these  days.     Candor  compels  us  to  forgotten.     I  think  papa  feels  I  am 

state  that  there  had  been  a  visit  to  obedient,  on  the  whole ;  and  I'm  very 

the  stables,  and  a  prolonged  petting  fond  of  him." 

of  their  horses,  not  unaccompanied  She  looked  straight    up  to  May, 

by  largesse  of  small  pieces  of  carrot.)  who  was  little   accustomed  «to  turn 

^'Bather,   I    should    say.     Every-  her    eyes    from    any    woman's,  —  a 

body  is  so  racy,  and  you  are  all  so  man's  gaze  she  never  met  or  noticed, 

good  to  me."  except  in   vivid   talk,   or  strictly  on 

''  Then  will  you  be  good  to  us,  and  business.     The  black  eyes  and  blue 

stay  a  long  time,  till  next  term  at  met;  and   then  two  pair  of  scarlet 

least    That  is  what  papa  asked  me  lips,  twice  over,  and  May  had  another 

to  ask  yon,  all  of  himself  before  break-  friend. 

fast    He   declares  he  is  hopelessly  ''I'm  only  another  bead    on  the 

in  love  with  you  himself;  and  what  chaplet,   so    many  g^rls    like    you," 

is  more,  Pm  sure  he  thinks  yon  will  quoth  Gerty.       "  You    are   quite    a 

do  me  good,  you  know,  and  keep  me  woman's  woman,  and  I  think  I  shall 

in  order."  do  whatever  you  tell  me." 

"  I  never  could  undertake  that  for  "  I'm  onjf  the  string,  and  all  of 

anybody,  and  I  think  we  should  both  you  are  the    pearls ;    but    I    really 

ran  the  same  way.     But  should  you  have  a  pretty  long   row.     You  will 

really  like  to  have  me  for  a  long  like  my  cousin  Flora  so,  when  you  go 

▼isit  ?    They  say  I  ought  to  see  more  to    Hawkstone.     I    can    stay    three 

of  the  world :  it  is  so  nice  here ;  and  I  weeks  now ;  then  I  must  go  to  Both- 

detest  London,   and    Paris    too.  ,  It  ercliffe,  and  relieve  poor  sister  Helen, 

would  be  very  pleasant,  only  it's  bur-  till  after  New  Year ;  then  I  suppose 

dening  you  and  the  Prese&"  it  will  freeze.     We  might  all  meet  in 

"  He  begs  for  it  himself,  and  all  of  February,   in  the    North    Midlands, 

himselfl"  and  go  out  with  the  Goredale." 

"Then  you'd  have  to  allow  follow-  "  They  say  everybody  is  so  jealous 

^.    My  cousin  is  sure  to  come  to  about  riding  in  those  parts,  ladies  in 

Me  me  now  and  then,  when  he  can't  particular :  the  men  call   them   the 

psint  any  more ;  and  Mr.  Bipantear  Cut  'em  down  Counties." 
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''Why,  you  know  riding  men  are  artiat  if   I  cooldnH  be    one.     How 

jealouis,  and  abuse  each  other's  horse-  nice  ifc  is  to  get  a  thing  nearly  right, 

manship  everywhere,  as  the  Probate-  and  find  it  really  improve  as  one  goes 

gnomon  did  Bip's.     I  like  going  f^st,  on ! " 

and  sailing  old  Catapult  at  places ;  "  Tes :  Charles  says  that  is  the  real 

and,   if   one    is   always   waiting   for  pleasure  in  the  operations  and  effort, 

people,  one  can't  do  that ;  but  I  don't  rather  than   the  complete  work  and 

care  who  is  before   me   if  I  see  the  effect     Soul,   eye,   hand,  knowledge, 

hounds.     I  couldn't  bear  to  be  seen  all  at  work  together  harmoniously,  — 

racing  any  one,  unless  it  might  be  that's  true  pleasure  while  it  can  last. 

Flora  or  Susan  Milton  for  a  field  or  Do  be  one  of  us,  Oerty :  it  will  make 

two :   I  don't  care  for  that  sort  of  you  almost  happy  sometimes." 

vixenish  courage  girls  put  on  to  beat  "  My  dear,  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  " 

each  other :  not  good  form,  as  men  said  Qerty  very  tenderly :  ''  it  sopnds 

say."  so  melancholy,  and  you   ?iav6  every 

''  How  much  of  our  time  is  taken  thing  and  are  every  thing,  you  know.'' 

up  with  wanting  to  beat  each  other  ?"  ''  Not  quite  either ;  but  I  do  quite 

^^  Les  rois  le  veulent,  —  men   will  agree    with    Dr.   Watts,   about    not 

have  it  so :  they  will  be  made  up  to."  more  than  others  I  deserve,  and  so 

''  They  are  hard  upon  us :  it  is  on.  What  I  mean  is,  there  is  some- 
made  our  whole  business  in  life  to  thing  so  absorbing  in  working  at  a 
get  married;  and  they  talk  about  beautiful  thing,  that  it  makes  one 
husband*hunting  if  one  tries  to  trans-  happy  in  a  new  way  like  no  other, 
act  one's  only  business.  It  is  a  great  It  is  a  mental  stirrup  and  saddle; 
thing  to  be  independent,  only  in  and  when  one's  in  it,  one's  off  the 
managing  for  papa.  But  I  should  g^und  and  going." 
like  to  have  a  life  of  my  own  as  you  ''  A  sort  ^of  '  wings  to  waft  one 
have."  over,'"   sung  (Jerty.     "I    hope   it's 

''  Did  you  ever  take  to  music  or  not  wicked,  but  I  have  said  that  so 

painting  in  great  earnest  ?  "  often,  coming  up  to  a  fence." 

"  Well,  I  sing  ballads,  and  like  it,  ''  I  dare  say ;  but  anyhow,  if  you 

and  can  play  for  myself,  and  for  chil-  have  an  art  you  really  pursue,  it  is  a 

dren  and  old  people ;  but  beyond  that,  quiet  reign  or  element  of  your  own. 

and  harmonised  Gregorjftns,  I  never  And  we  all  want  that,  we  are  getting 

shall   get.     Tell   me  about  drawing,  so  over-wrought  and  excitable ;  then 

and  come  and  see  my  things.     I  want  it  may  be  education  and  independence, 

to  make  a    great  effort   that   way.  One  can  do  the  smaller  things  in  it 

'Modern  Painters'  had  such  an  effect  as  well  as  men  do ;  and  there  are  not 

on  me  when  I  read  it  in  Switzerland!  many  of  them   who  dare  try  great 

Look  now,  could  I  ever  do  any  thing  things.     Tou  or  I  really  might  do 

worth  doing  ? "  nearly  as  well  as  Mr.  Whichpot  or 

"  Undoubtedly ;  but  you  will  al-  Mr.  Qualms,  R.  A.'s." 

ways  want  to  do  better :  as  Mr.  Bip-  '*  I  suppose  it  would  get  dreary  and 

antear  said  so  oracularly,  you  may  be  anxious,  working  for  life." 

happy  in  your  work  but  never  vnth  **  Oh  yes  I  it's  that  that  keeps  them 

it."  down:  they  marry  us,  and  then  we 

''  Yes,  thaf  8  it :  that  dissatisfaction  are  dead-weights  of  course.    But  all 

makes  me  think  I  might  feel  like  an  the  best  men  say  that  the  troubles  of 
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i\ie  artist  are  one  great  reason  why  ing  to  distance.    I  believe  Charles  is  to 

amateurs  should  work  hard :  thej  hare  tell   us  somethiug  about  that,   as  to 

often  time  to  do  or  find  out  special  trees^  in  his  next  letter.     I  .should 

things  the  bread-winner  has  not  time  think    more    Liber    Studiorum    and 

to  tiy  after.     If  we  break  down,  our  jampot  or  object-drawing,   would  be 

failures     don't     involve     starvation,  the  thing  for  you.'' 

Painting  three  or  four  hours  a  day  is  '^  Objects — just  look  at  my  por- 

a  hoUday  to  a  workman ;  but  you  or  trait  sketches ! " 

I,  well  employed,    might  spend  all  "  Why,  my  dear,  you   must  have 

that  time   in    work   that  really  im-  got  this    dodge    from    'Hamerton's 

proved  us,  whereas  the  regulars  have  Essays.'     It  is  so  good,  —  his  idea  of 

often  to  spend  it  in  repeating  their  getting  graphic  power  is  by  studying 

own  slightest  and  worst  sketches.  We  people's  faces." 

needn't  work  so  as  to  do  ourselves  '^  I   suppose  you  mean,  by  graphic 

injuatice."  power,  command  of  character?  " 

^'  Three  hours  a  day  are   a   good  '*  Yes,  of  course,  —  g^phic  means 

deal,  but  I  think  I  could  get  two."  marking,   and    characteristic    means 

''Well,   that's  twice  as  much   as  marked." 

the  Pan's  ultimatum :   he  talks    of  '^  That  is  one  of  the  Pan's  princi- 

how  much  may  be  learnt  in  one  huu-  pies,  —  every  outer  mark  to    mean 

ilred  hours  or  two  hundred  half-hours,  something  in  the  heart  or  disposition 

^k>  much  depends  on  how  hard  you  or  history  of  the  creature." 

look  at  things  in  drawing  them,  and  "  Well,  faces  must  be  capital  prac- 

on  your  always  observing  and  noting  tice  when  one  can  do  them  delicately 

things  everywhere.     Then,  you  know,  enough.     I  wonder  which  is  hardest, 

hj  an  hour  he  means  not  less  than  now,  to  see  the  way  things  are  going 

sixty-five  minutes  of  absolute  atten-  in  somebody's  eyes  and  mouth,  or  to 

tion.    Eager  people,  who  are  always  see  the  same  in  a  tree  or  a  cloud,  or 

roaming    with   a  hungry   heart,  see  the  bed  of  a  stream." 

and  do  so  much  more  in  the  given  '^  I  don't  know,  —  it  is  all  too  diffi- 

time."  cult ;  but  what  is  one  to  do.  May  ?  " 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  my  weak-  '^  Oh !  first  catch  your  characteristic. 

est  points.  May."  Here  you  have  the    great    hollows 

''  Well,  you  know  it's  good  student's  about  the  vicar's  eyes,  and  the  writhe 

work :  you  haven't  the  usual  want  of  in   his   mustache   when   he   sets  his 

'irawing,  —  lines    pretty  right,   and  lips ;  catch  your  salient  feature,  and 

plenty  of  form  in  the  distances,  —  no  then  score  it  down  so  that  you'll  know 

want  of  materia],  as  he  says.     You  it  again.    Rembrandt  is  the  standard, 

want  what  we  all  want,  who  are   not  I   believe ;   then  there's  Leech ;   and 

always  at  it,  —  that  mysterious  qual-  for  landscape   and  animals,   nothing 

itj  of  solidity  in  front,  and  away  into  like  Landseer's   pen  and  inks  ;  Tur- 

middle  distances,  and  so  on.     Tone,  ner's  etchings  whenever  you  can   get 

I  think,  really  means  the  same :  it  is  them." 

the  quality   which   holds   a    picture  '^  Oh,    my  I "     exclaimed     Gerty. 

together  from  foreground  to  zenith.  "  What  an  idea !  can't  we  all  go  to 

It  is  80  hard  to  get,  because  it  de-  town,   and   see  his  exhibition  ?     I'm 

pends  on  habitually  good  perspective,  sure  it's  going  to  freeze,  —  look  how 

'ind  rightness  in  pitch  of  shade  accord-  pink    the    clouds    are.     The    horses 
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want  a  rest,  and  papa  wants  a  day's  fsom.  them.     As  soon  as  one  begins 

holiday  —  and  to  go  with  you  too  —  to     enjoy    one's    back-ground,     one 

upon  my  word,  that  old  governor  will  learns  that  the  endless  change  and 

get  quite  above  himself  I "  variety  [Note  in   margin   by    Flora. 

''Miss  Crakanthorpe,   be    explicit  What    on    earth    is    the    difference 

and  coherent.''  between  change  and  variety  ?     An- 

"  Fiddle — let's  have  in  Rip ! "  swered    in    pencil.     Variety    means 

"  Gertrude     Crack,     Spinster, "  —  multiplicity,  —  trees,     leaves,      and 

said  May  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Gha-  grass ;  change  means  different  light, 

pone,  — ''  repair  to  your  chamber,  and  shade,  motion,  and  position   in   one 

put  on  your  habit,  and  I'll  put  on  tree  or  one  leaf.    Would  you,  then  ?  ] 

mine,  and  we'll  consider  this  subject  of  landscape  make  it  more  difficult 

in  a  manner  becoming  our  station."  to  imitate  their  figures  draped  or  un- 

So  they  called  to  horse,  and  gal*  draped.  A  good  observer  wilV  b.1- 
loped  in  Fort  Meadow  before  lunch,  ways  have  too  much  to  record.  But 
meeting  and  racing  with  the  vicar,  the  fact  is,  landscape  has  not  yet 
who  always  tried  to  make  his  daily  been  scientifically  studied,  like  fig- 
hour  of  equitation  coincide  with  nre-painting,  and  is  really  purer  «art, 
theirs.  because   it  is  not  demonstrable     by 

Before  the  expedition  (for  of  course  grammar  of    anatomy.      A   surgeon 

Gerty   had  her  way),   the   following  understands  figures  pretty  well,  and 

epistle    on     tree-drawing     came     to  half  the  world  would  rather  take  his 

hand :  —  opinion   of    them   than   a    painter's. 

Letter  \Wi,  Except  for  some    knowledge  of  geol- 

Mt  dbab  F.,  — r  When  one  begins  ogy,  which  proves  dangerous  to  fel- 
about  real  tree-drawing,  it  isn't  very  lows  who  set  up  glacial  theories  and 
different  from  beginning  about  draw-  do  drawings  to  prove  them,  land- 
ing any  thing  else  thoroughly,  be-  scape  is  still  in  the  empiric  state, 
cause  there  is  no  end  to  it.  You  [What's  empiric  ?  Answer.  Rule  of 
know,  the  best  men  are  only  students  thumb,  conjectural  or  inventive  work ; 
learning  qualche  cosa,  as  Michael  where  you  get  the  effect  you  don't 
Angelo  said  at  fourscore;  and  he  is  know  how;  like  cooking,  Plato  says.] 
the  happiest  painter  who  painte  the  Rocks  and  rivers  are  painted  because 
longest.  Now,  I  think  that  landscape  they  are  beautiful,  one  don't  know 
is  underrated  in  this  way.  Figure-  why,  and  because  they  are  there,  one 
painters,  the  dullest  or  most  theatri-  don't  know  how.  Consequently, 
cal  genre-men,  despise  it,  because  they  landscape  loses  all  the  scientific 
think  it  easy,  never  having  really  trumpete ;  and  you're  not  in  that  vast 
tried  it,  or  in  fact  looked  hard  at  it.  ring  of  people  who  want  to  get  their 
The  world  takes  their  word  against  living  by  physical  study,  and  they 
the  landscapiste,  and  thinks  Nature  don't  advertise  you.  We  can't  prove 
easy  because  they  have  not  given  an  Alpine  storm  or  a  sea  -  sunset ; 
eyes  and  attention  to  her  difficulties  :  whereas,  when  a  fellow  can  assert  (I 
Some  of  us  have  learnt  more  by  can,  you  know,  and  I'm  sorry  for  it) 
working  out  our  back-grounds  ;  that  he  has  cut  up  human  bodies,  and 
which  is  no  more  than  asserting  that  knows  how  their  shins  are  inserted, 
accessories  help  up  the  principle  and  is  up  to  the  processes  of  their 
figures,  instead  of  drawing  attention  humeruses,  then   he   can   paint  any 
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contortions  he  likes,  and  the  dear  old  because  it  is  connected  with  the  doc^ 
pablic  will  think  it  is  high  art,  and  tors.     Men  are  quite  sure  about  sur- 
all  the  vivisectors  and  sawboneses  will  gery,  not  so  sure  about  art ;  and  ana- 
warrant  him  equal  to  Michael  Angelo.  tomical  paintings  prove  their  authors 
It  takes  some  indefinable  feeling  for  have  read   books,  whereas  landscape 
nature,  and     much    undemonstrable  only  shows  you  have  observed  things ; 
knowledge  of  the  look  of  woods  and  and  ''books  against  things"   is   the 
hills,  and  much  hard  drawing  of  one's  war-cry  of  all  Prigdom. 
own,  to  understand    an    eight-inch        Now,  the   character  of  trees  is  of 
drawing  of  Turner's.     Whereas,  any-  course  closely  connected   with   their 
body  in  his  senses  can  coach  up  his  anatomy ;  and  Hatton's  photographs 
bones  in  a  week,  well  enough  to  say  are  a  valuable  step  in  the  direction  of 
that  the  Atlas  has  his  trapezoid  muscle  more   scientific  or    better    informed 
strongly  developed,  and  call  the  calf  landscape.     But  knowledge  of  forest 
of  his  leg  his  gastrocnemius.     That  anatomy  can   hardly   be   such   well- 
is    art    on    a    scientific  basis ;   and  appreciated  knowledge  as  that  of  the 
Science   will    advertise   her  own  lee-  human  subject.     And  so  landscape  is 
tares  by  puffing  pictures  of  that  kind  perhaps   the  most  artistic  branch  of 
of    knowledge.      If  you   are  led  or  art  just  now.     First,  its  higher  walks 
driven,  through  I  don't  know   what  are  not  well  rewarded,  the  Academy 
sustained  effort,  to  paint  one  moun-  almost  excluding  its  true  leaders ;  and 
tain  as  you  have  seen  it,  under  sun  or  so  it  is  not  utterly  mercenary  (and,  say 
storm,  or  both,  you  and  your  master  what  you  will,  the  intense  vulgarity  of 
best  know  the  labor  it  costs,  technical  so  much  English  work  comes  direct 
and  imaginative.     Who  will  care  for  from  its  venality).      T))en  it  is  a  real 
or  believe  in  your  vision  of  the  moun-  study  of  delight,  and  does  not  min- 
tains  ?    A  certain  number  of  observ-  ister  to  doctoring  or  lecturing,  or  any 
ers  and    landscape-lovers,  —  all    the  other  means  of  raising  the  wind.     It 
sketching-clubs  I  hope,  —  and,  if  your  is  a  ministry  of  pure  pleasure  to  those 
name  is  worth  money,  a  number  of  who  have  enough  purity  to  take  pleas- 
people,  will  want  to  get  something  by  ure  in  it.     And  its  power  depends  on 
what  you   have   done.     I   don't  say  character.    I  keep  saying,  The  charac- 
wbat  Juvenal  said,  '^  Every  thing  in  ter  of  a  man  is  the  history  of  his  soul ; 
Borne  has   its  price."  —  I   do   think  the  character  of  his  works  is  the  stamp 
better  of  our  people  when  on  honor,  his  soul  leaves  on  things.     What  does 
But  I  do  see   that  most  men   here  one  see  in  a  good  drawing  ?    That  the 
think  of  money  at  all  times  and  in  facts.arerightly  done,  and  right  things 
all  things.     I  talked  to  Rip  about  it;  to 'be  done,  first;  and  then  that  the 
and  he  said   that    want    of    money  man  who  did  them  was  the  sort  of  man 
means  need  in  general,  and  that  the  to  do  things  right,  —  a  seeing  man,  a 
original  curse  on  human   toil   under  thoughtful  man,  an  honest  workman, 
the  sun  was  on  painters  as  well  as  perhaps  a  creative  or  poetical  person, 
ploughboys,  —  and  that  we   are   all  You  learn  something  of  the  spirit  of 
well  off  not  to  be  starved,  if  we  follow  the  painter  by  the  work,  and  form  and 
our  own  ideas  our  own  way.     Which  color   are   the   material   or  objective 
is  tme.    But  whether  men  buy  and  side  of  art,  as  character  and  composi- 
8e]l  landscapes  or  not,  figure-painting  tion  are  its  spiritual  or  subjective  part. 
is  thought  to   be   a  learned  pursuit,  The  character  of  the   workman  will 
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certainly  come  out  in  all  be  does,  as  resistance   all  round  the  compass,  — 

soon  as  he  has  reached  a  certain  tech-  both    proclaim    to   the   observer  that 

nical   correctness,  enough   to   enable  '^  it's  dogged  as  does  it/' 
him  to  do  any  thing.     Even  bad  or        Well,  of  course  form  distinguishes 

nugatory  work  bears  the  character  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees  best ;  and 

impatience,  of  vanity,  or  simplicity,  color  has  more  to  do  Mrith  the  different 

of  ambition   over-reaching   itself,  of  looks  of  the  same  tree,  according  to 

apathy  or  indolence,  or  of  the  notion,  season.     There  is  emerald-green,  and 

born   of  all  these  foibles,  that  land-  gamboge   in   spring;    there   is  early 

scape   is   an   easy  thing,   not   worth  summer  dark-green,  bronzed  green  of 

the  whole  attention  of  the  great  in-  a  hot  August,  paler  green  and  then 

tellect  now  devoted  to  it.    It  is  a  curi-  yellow  and  red  in  autumn.     Ou  sont 

ous  observation  of  MacDiarmid's,  that  les  feuilles  d'automne  ?     Never  mind, 

a  class  of  youngish  students  drawing  if    you  have   their   ghosts    in    your 

the  same  cast  of  a  face,  every  lad,  when  sketch-book. 

he  begins  to  be  able  to  draw  it  at  all,  I  said  oak,  birch,  chestnut,  and 
draws  it  with  more  or  less  resemblance  spruce-fir  must  be  our  four  standards, 
to  his  own.  He  has  noticed  it  repeat-  or  typical  trees,  to  begin  with.  Beech, 
edly  ;  and  it  is  a  great  mystery,  going  ash,  or  elm,  or  walnut  will  do  as  well ; 
down  into  the  abysmal  depths  of  in  fact,  if  you  mean  business,  you  must 
personality.  [Pencil-note:  Where's  draw  them  all, —  we  will  see  how. 
that?  Answer.  I  suppose  you  mean  But  stick  to  one  or  two  favorite  kinds 
where  is  that  passage  ?-  not  what  is  till  you  begin  to  verify  the  general 
the  exact  situation  of  personality,  —  principle  of  growth  as  given  in  "  Mod- 
Tennyson's  "  Vision  of  Sin,"  of  em  Painters,"  vol.  v.  It  is  that  the 
course.]  upper  branches  grow  upwards  as  a 
Well,  people  begin  to  draw  trees,  rule,  and  the  lower  ones  droop  down- 
and  then  come  and  tell  you,  in  a  rather  wards ;  because  the  upper  ones  have 
injured  tone,  that  trees  are  so  diffi-  more  light,  and  use  it  by  trying 
cult.  They  want  every  thing  for  always  for  more  and  more,  growing 
nothing,  ^  we  all  do ;  and  it  cannot  upwards  to  the  sun  they  love ;  and 
be  had  so :  they  want  to  imitate  the  lower  boughs  droop  as  they  get 
an  oak  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  those  dripped  on,  and  shaded  from  above, 
not  very  attentive  hours,  when  they  and  as  the  sap  always  rushes  up  past 
know  that  it  took  Grod  Almighty  a  them  from  the  root  towards  the  top 
century  to  make  it,  by  the  laws  of  shoots.  For  the  life  of  the  tree  seems 
Nature.  But  knowing  the  difficulty  to  be  a  fountain  of  its  sap  projected 
is  a  great  step ;  and  it  is  all  com-  straight  upward  like  any  other  foun- 
prised  in  the  words  "character"  and  tain.  Study  this  with  elm  skeleton.** 
"  change  of  character."  There  are  va-  in  particular  this  winter.  They  will 
rious  trees  of  various  dispositions  ;  and  show  you  the  rationale  of  the  pear- 
the  disposition  of  the  tree  changes  shaped  which  the  profane  used  to  call 
with  the  seasons  and  its  own  age.  the  shaving-brush  type  of  tree,  in 
No  two  trees  are  less  like  each  other  Turner's  Mercury  and  Argus.  It  is 
than  a  young  oak  and  a  young  Scotch  as  good  as  a  diagram,  of  the  spiral 
fir ;  but  their  character  assimilates  growth  of  branches  round  the  stem, 
by  time ;  and,  as  old  trees,  they  have  of  the  effect  of  the  uprushing  sap 
mncli  the  same  gnarled  expression  of  feeding  the  top  of  the  tree  first,  and 
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oi  tbe  gradual  dwarfing  and  drooping 
and  final  death  of  the  lower  branches 
year  bj  year. 

You  must  know  that  the  Pan  has 
giren  me  his  practical  book,  "Elements 
of  Drawing  from  Nature/*  pictures  and 
all,  to  do  as  I  like  with  for  your  benefit. 
I  shall  not  alter  any  thing  he  says  at 
all  in  substance  ;  but  it  strikes  me  that 
you  may  like  to  have  all,  or  nearly  all, 
his  tree-lessons  together,  and  so  I 
shall  change  the  arrangement  a  little. 
You  have  had  his  introductory  hints 
on  perspectiye,  and  lessons  in  shading 
and  rounding  forms.  But  he  now 
prefers  to  insist  more  on  outline,  and 
gives  me  commission  to  put  all  who 
ha?e  faith  through  a  fresh  training  in 
that.  I  am  so  glad  to  find  so  many  of 
you  willing  to  take  elementary  prac- 
tice up  again.  It  does  you  great 
credit,  and  all  artists  do  it  in  various 
ways;  but  the  reward  is  sure,  and 
there's  no  time  to  stop  and  praise  you. 
Suppose,  then,  you  take  a  small  twig, 
like  fig.  13,  with  four  or  five  leaves 
(wrood-cut,  page  79).  Draw  its  outline 
at  thrice  its  size,  this  way.  First  a 
perpendicular  line  in  the  middle  of 
your  paper :  on  that  measure  the  triple 
length  of  the  woodcut,  from  the  point 
of  the  highest  leaf  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stem.  Then  make  a  sort  of 
trapezium  running  to  the  lowest 
point  on  the  inner  outline  of  the  stem, 
and  passing  through  the  leaf  points 
with  its  sides.  You  know  correct 
drawing  is  all  measuring;  and  all 
surface  measurement  is  done  by  tri- 
angles, —  triangulating  the  surveyors 
<^11  it.  And  if  you  are  beginning 
again  in  search  of  more  accurate  draw- 
ing, this  is  the  least  wearying  method, 
I  think.  To  inscribe  your  subject  in  a 
rectilinear  figure  like  this,  divide  it  into 
triangles,  and  use  those  lines  to  guide 
your  drawing.  They  are  no  part  of 
your  drawing:  you  ought  never  to  have 


a  straight  line  in  your  work  when  it's 
done ;  you  only  make  use  of  them  to 
determine  points  and  distances.  Well, 
draw  the  straight  lines  of  the  figure 
very  lightly,  with  a  ruler  if  you 
like ;  then  do  the  main  curves,  down 
to  the  insertion  of  the  leaf-stalks. 
You  may  measure  with  a  bit  of  paper; 
but  I  had  rather  you  tried  without 
first,  and  corrected  by  it.  You  ought 
to  get  all  the  distances  right  at  thrice 
the  size. 

Then  get  a  real  twig,  something 
like  the  woodcut.  Put  it  in  water; 
pin  a  sheet  of  light-gray  or  white  or 
whity-brown  paper  behind  it,  so  that 
all  the  leaves  may  be  relieved  in  dark 
on  the  white  field.  Do  'its  outline 
right :  then  do  it  in  sepia,  light  and 
shade ;   then  you  will  want  to  do  it 


"Fig.  18.»^ 


in  greens,  which  I  don't  forbid ;  only 
they  will  vary  more  than  you  think, 
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and  want  accurate  matching ;  and  we  go  on,  go  to  the  National  Gallery, 
all  the  shades  are  colored,  you  know,  or  wherever  you  can  see  leaves  by 
as  well  as  the  lights.  Begin  with  Titian  or  Tintoret  or  John  Bellini  or 
the  lightest  tint  (emerald  and  gam-  Veronese.  Their  backgrounds  are 
boge  perhaps),  and  cut  out  the  forms  often  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
with  darker  patches  of  shade,  lake  leaves,  and  nearer  wreaths  are  promi- 
and  indigo  perhaps,  for  spring  or  nent  in  their  foregrounds.  You  will 
dark  summer  greens ;  but  you  will  see  how  you  are  now  working  in  this 
want  other  hues  in.  direction.     The  vine-leaves  round  the 

If  you  are  put  out  by  the  perspec-  head  of  Bacchus  in  Titian's  Ariadne, 
tives  of  the  leaves,  in  trying  to  draw  in  the  National  Gallery  in  London, 
very  accurately,  shut  one  eye,  and  are  about  the  standard  example  for 
draw  them  as  you  see  them  with  that,  study :  the  more  closely  one  admires 
—  I  mean  with  the  other.  We  all  see  them,  the  more  may  one  be  supposed 
things  stereoscopically  with  two  eyes,  to  know  about  leaf-painting, 
and  they  cannot  be  drawn  so :  there  is  Now,  from  branches  and  leaves  to 
no  help  for  it,  I'm  afraid.  more   branches   and    more   leaves,  — 

Now,  don't  you  and  Floy  and  the  that  is  to  say  to  masses  of  foliage, 
stronger  sisters  think  you  are  being  You  have  done  them  Harding's  way ; 
sacrificed  to  the  beginners  again,  but,  as  I  said,  if  you  want  to  be  like 
Do  one  of  these  sprays  for  me,  and  I  Harding,  you  must  get  beyond  him, 
will  give  you  back  your  free  choice  of  and  study  nature  with  his  help.  I 
work  directly ;  but  even  old  and  good  was  in  trouble  about  examples  to 
hands  must  keep  up  their  neatness  give  you,  as  drawing  them  and  ^et- 
and  certainty  by  elementary  work,  ting  them  engraved  would  be  such  a 
My  notion  of  our  progress  is  some-  long,  expensive  .business,  and,  as  I 
thing  like  this :  beginning  as  we  did  said,  the  Fan  set  all  right  by  intrust- 
with  simple  leaf  outlines  for  the  pen-  ing  me  with  his  old  book,  "Elements 
cil,  a  jampot  for  processes  of  shading,  of  Drawing."  ^  Bip  and  I  are  to  cut  it 
after  that  skies  for  free  use  of  the  about  our  own  way,  and  serve  it  up 
brush.  Then  you  go  into  tree-draw-  to  you  and  tlie  world  again  without 
ing,  because  that  brings  you- right  in  real  alteration,  but  with  charge  to 
contact  with  the  multiplicity  of  na-  insist  more  strongly  on  outline 
ture,  the  first  great  difficulty.  You  drawing.  So  henceforth  my  refei^ 
are  gradually  helped  out  of  it  by  see-  ences  will  be  to  figure  so-and-so  in 
ing  how  Harding  did  things,  then  that  book ;  and  what  I  write  will  be 
how  DUrer  and  Turner  did  them ;  the  substance  of  that  book,  done  up 
then  you  are  set  to  do  bits  of  nature,  in  our  fashion,  and  with  comments  of 
then  at  larger  bits,  and  so  on  quite  ad  our  own  and  MacDiarmid's.  He  has 
infinitum,  done  such  a  piece  of  glacier  in   Ins 

Now  we  have  got  as  far  as  fore-  Swiss  tour,  the  Alpine  (we  ought  to 
ground  leaves  and  branches  from  na-    buy  it). 

ture.  You  have  all  tried  them  your-  Now,  to  do  masses  of  leaves,  you 
selves,  so  as  to  know  the  difficulties ;  must  take  a  larger  bough,  like  fig.  8  in 
and  we  will  see  directly  how  Diirer  the  Elements,  —  that  is  to  say,  a  spray 
deals  with  them.  The  Turner  bough  of  any  tree,  about  eighteen  inches  or 
ought  to  have  taught  vou  some  leaf- 

.,.-•'       .,,       ,-  1  RiMklii*8   Elemente  of  Drawing.     Wfley  k, 

perspective.     And  if  possible,  before    pntaam. 
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two  feet  long;  — a  terminal  spray  end-  tances.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
mg  in  leaves.  Fix  it  by  the  stem  in  tween  a  miniature  view  of  a  branch 
any  thing  that  will  hold  it  steady :  close  to  you,  and  a  full-size  view  as 
let  it  be  about  eight  feet  from  your  you  see  the  same  at  a  distance :  both 
eye,  or  ten  feet  if  you  are  long-  the  views  may  be  the  same  size,  but 
sighted.  Put  a  sheet  of  whity-brown  they  look  different :  you  don't  see  the 
paper  behind  it  as  before.  Then  close  bough  as  you  do  the  distant  one. 
draw  it,  every  leaf,  as  you  see  it  The  thinner  stalks  and  single  leaves 
against  the  white ;  first  in  pencil,  begin  to  disappear  at  two  or  three 
then  in  sepia,  side  on  so  as  to  see  its  yards,  leaving  a  sort  of  vague  dark- 
length  or  profile.  Where  the  leaves  ness ;  the  lights  between  the  masses 
cross  each  other,  and  run  into  a  mass,  are  less  defined,  and  so  on.  Let  me 
ran  them  into  a  mass;  where  they  say  it  again:,  you  might  draw  a 
are  distinct  in  shape,  do  them  dis-  bough  close  to  you  at  half  its  size, 
tinctly.  You  ought  to  make  two  and  then  retire  from  it,  and  draw  it 
such  studies  from  every  common  tree,  with  the  help  of  your  squared  glass, 
and  of  the  same  bough ;  one  drawing  at  such  distance  as  should  make  it 
in  profile  of  its  length,  the  other  end  appear  half  its  real  size.  Then  the 
on  in  perspective.  ^  Nothing  else  can  first  drawing  would  be  a  miniature, 
give  you  that  handy  knowledge  and  the  second  a  full-size  at  distance ;  and 
instinctive  readiness  in  putting  the  they  will  be  quite  different,  or  should 
right  minor  forms  down,  which  is  be.  You  can  always  measure  the 
every  thing  to  sketchers  or  painters,  full  size  in  your  eye  of  any  distant 
and  which  is  variously  called  touch,  object  by  holding  your  paper  upright 
manner,  or  graphic  power.  But,  as  before  you,  between  the  object  and 
you  have  got  a  knowledge  of  perspec-  yourself,  and  marking  off  objects, 
tive  of  close  leaves  and  boughs  from  length,  &c.,  on  its  edge.  Try  this  a 
the  last  exercise  and  the  Turner  little,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see 
bough,  remember  it  as  you  get  into  how  small  things  really  look  to  you. 
more  distant  and  larger  masses.  Then  try  the  extremities  or  cdge- 
The  profile  view  may  be  mQst  im-  forms  of  full-sized  trees  at  different 
portant;  but  you  must  understand  distances,  in  pen  and  sepia  I  should 
all  the  difference  between  seeing  say,  with  a  light  dash  of  the  brush, 
branches  in  profile  and  in  perspec-  and  work  from  the  edges  into  the 
tive.  For  example,  fig.  9  in  the  Ele-  heart  of  the  tree.  And  I  think  this 
ments  gives  you  a,  a  spray  of  philly-  is  the  stage  of  tree-drawing  at  which 
rea  seen  in  perspective,  rather  from  most  good  students  must  meet  and 
above,  and  b  the  same  in  profile ;  but  contend  with  the  mystery  of  quan- 
itis  quite  easy  to  pluck  boughs  for  tity,  as  the  Pan  calls  it.  Hitherto 
yourselves,  and  look  at  the  sides  of  you  have  been  able  to  draw  things  as 
them  and  the  ends  of  them.  you  have  seen  them  ;  now  you  must 
Next,  when  you  have  done  five  or  do  them  conventionally  :  you  can't  do 
six  of  these  drawings  from  the  larger  all  of  any  thing  in  fact;  you  must 
boughs,  take  the  best  you  have  done,  always  have  peculiarity  and  tricks  in 
and  try  how  it  looks  at  different  dis-  handling  and  touch.     "  If  leaves  are 

>  The  boughs  should  be  drawn  •ometlmet  as  aten  intricate,^'   he  says    '' SO  is  moss,  SO  is 

w  *^2!l""1?""  below,  to  mark  the  dif-  form,  80  is  rock-cleavage,  so  are  fur 

wwsce  between  the  npper  and  under  sides   of  ,  ,     .           i  .      x           ?  i                      i 

leaves.  and  hair,  and  texture  of  drapery,  and 
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of   clouds.     And    although   methods  stronger  in  face  of  nature.     Keep  as 

and  dexterities  of  handling  are  wholly  close  as  you  can  to  the  effect ;  for  you 

useless  if  you  have  not  gained  first  cannot  really  work  touch   for  touch 

the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  form  with  that  fine  engraving.     It   is  so 

of  the  thing,  so  that  if  you  cannot  far  like  Nature  as  to  approach  to  her 

draw  a  hranch  perfectly,  then  much  mystery  of  delicate  texture  and  g^ra- 

less  a  tree ;  and  if  not  a  wreath  of  dations  of   tone.     ''  The  texture  of 

mist  perfectly,  much  less  a  flock  of  the    white    convent    wall,   and    the 

clouds ;   and    if  not   a  single   grass-  drawing    of   its    tiled   roof,    in    the 

blade  perfectly,  much   less   a  grass-  vignette  at  p.  227  of  Rogers's  PoemS; 

bank ;  yet  having  once  got  this  power  is  as  exquisite  as  work  can  possibly 

over  decisive  form,  you  may  safely —  be;  and  it  will  be  a  great  and  profita- 

and  must  in  order  to  perfection  of  work  ble  achievement  if   you  can   at  all 

—  carry  out  your  knowledge  by  every  approach  it.     In  like  manner,  if  you 

aid  of  method  and  dexterity  at  hand.''  can  at  all  imitate  the   dark   distant 

And   in   order    to  find   out   what  country  at  p.  7,  or  the  sky  at  p.  80,  of 

method  can  do,  you   are  to  look   at  the  same  volume,  or  the  foliage  at  pp. 

painters'  and  engravers'  works  to  see  12  and  144,  it  will   be   good  gain  ; 

their    methods.      We     have    begun  and  if  you  can  once  draw  the  rolling 

with  Harding,  and  one  specimen  of  clouds  and  running  river  at  p.  9  of 

Turner.     I  told  you  something  like  the  Italy,  or  the  city  in  the  vignette 

this  before :  I  think  we  have  chosen  of  Aosta  at  p.  25,  or  the  moonlight 

Turner  as  our  master  pretty  unani-  at  p.   223,  you   will   find  that  even 

mously.     We  are  to  copy  nature  in  Kature    herself    cannot    afterwards 

the  end  and  always;  but  that  is  best  very  terribly  puzzle  you.  with    her 

done  by  seeing   how   Turner  did  it  torrents  or  towers  or  moonlight" 

first.     So  we  must  go  to  the  engrav-  You  are  to  study,  and  you  will  be 

ers   about  it.     The  club    must    get,  glad  to  copy,  these  line  engravings 

and  any  of  you  must  get  for  your^  for  the  sake  of  their  foliage  and  dis- 

selves    if   you    can,    the    illustrated  tances.    Avoid  engravers'  foregrounds 

Bogers's  Poems  and  Rogers's  Italy,  altogether:     their    distinct    parallel 

They  contain  foliage  and  every  thing  lines  are  demoralizing,  and   wriggle 

else,  done   in  a  style  which  gives  a  fthout  in  a  meaningless  way ;  but  the 

real  idea  of  Turner  on  a  small  scale,  i^^st  of  the  plates  will  teach  you  a 

Then  the  following  prints  great  deal   about  masses,  and  their 

tones  at  relative  distances ;  and,  for 

Bolton  Abbey,               1  what  we  are  on  now,  the  tree-forms 

Ruckfastleigh,                I  England    Se-  are  delightful.     I  should  say  you  had 

rowis  Castle,                  f         ries.  i.  i.i.               i.i.        •                  •i.v  u 

Chain-bridge  over  Tees,  J  ^^^^  ^P^  them  in  gray,  with  fine 

\*    1     X        XI-    ir         i_  sable  brushes,  as  like  the  original  as 

Marly,  from  the  Keepsake,  . .     ,        -n      .  .^                   j    .,  . 

Pont  de  r Arche,     )     .        ^.          ^  ®*'PP^®  ^*"  «®*  ^^ '  ^^®  ^^'^  ^^  ^^^"^^ 

View  on  the  Seine  [           Fm^®"  ^^  ^®^  ^°®  "^^^^   *^®   P^i'**   ^^  ^^^® 

with  avenue,      )           France.  brush,  and  pale  color,  lightly  dried  on 

blotting-paper.      You   won't  despise 

I  think,  if  you  will  copy  some  of  the  engravings  as    mechanical :    no 

the  trees  in  these,  masses  and  indi-  doubt  the  parallel  lines  are  so,  but 

viduals,  at  different  distances,  as  they  the  foliage  forms,  which  I  want  you 

are     given,    you    will    grow    much  to  attend  to,  are  always  etched,  i.e., 
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drawn  with  a  free  hand  on  the  waxed  wish  to  go  as  far  as  you  can.  And 
plate.  They  show  you  what  real  that  you  may  master  or  mistress  it 
work  is  better  than  most  things,  thoroughly^  I  commend  you  to  the 
The  Chain  Bridge  over  Tees,  Ludlow,  Pan's  examples, —  figs.  10, 13,  14,  15, 
and  Powis  have  the  best  foliage  of  all.  16  in  the  Elements.  Draw  13  and 
I  must  do  you  another  letter  15  now,  also  10  for  the  muscular- 
about  vegetation  in  general,  and  looking  trunk ;  and  by  drato,  I  mean 
how  to  work  it  up  in  the  winter,  by  imitate  every  line  and  touch ;  using 
pen-and-ink  study  of  DUrer  in  par-  compasses  if  you  like,  a  magnifier  if 
ticular.  You  learn  such  intricacy,  you  like,  tracing  paper  if  you  like, 
and  such  precision  at  the  same  time,  any  thing  else,  whatever  you  like,  but 
from  working  at  his  woodcuts.  The  imitating  these  woodcuts  faithfully  . 
sort  of  thing  I  am  now  giving  you  somehow  with  your  own  hand, 
may  not,  I  fear,  suit  some  of  the  Never  mind  how  little  you  do  at  a 
weaker  vessels  among  you ;  not  so  time,  but  do  it  thoroughly.  If  you 
ID Qch  because  they  can't  do  what  I  will  face  15,  you  will  face  any  thing; 
tell  them,  as  because  they  won't,  and  if  you  can  do  it  you  can  do '  any 
Bat  do  you  and  the  select  band  of  thing  in  black  and  white.  10,  fac- 
cQstomers  cling  to  these  lessons,  and  similed  from  Titian,  is  a  good  model 
send  me  them  done  rather  than  any  for  leaves  in  the  near  middle-distance 
more  Gretchens  or  Mignons.  Miss  or  foreground.  No.  16  is  a  sort  of 
Milton  has  been  very  good  about  this,  corollary  of  Harding's  system,  show- 
and  has  gained  immensely  in  the  ing  you  how  to  sketch,  or  make  notes 
last  four  months  in  consequence.  I  of,  various  forms  of  growth,  applying 
don't  know  what  to  say  to  that  nice  his  system  of  springing  curves  in  all 
young  person.  With  her  voice,  ear,  manner  of  ways.  We  will  speak  of 
and  passion,  her  line  is  certainly  14  presently ;  and  13  you  must  do  at 
moaic ;  and  she  is  getting  beyond  the  once,  before  you  come  to  15 ;  it  is 
stadent  state  in  that.  But  I  really  less  difficult,  and  more  attractive  to 
think,  none  the  less,  that  hard  draw-  open-air  sketchers. 
ing  will  do  the  Susanette  good,  and  I  shall  begin  again  about  outline  in 
keep  her  business-like  and  prosaic,  my  next,  though  it  is  to  be  on  vegeta- 
It  has  come  to  this  now,  that  all  tion  and  trees;  there  are  some  more 
artists  ought  to  be  Philistine.  I  of  the  Pan's  ideas  to  be  insisted 
wish  she  had  to  look  after  a  house,  on :  in  that  paper  I  want  to  finish 
like  Flora  or  Qerty  Crack:  really  with  tree-drawing  and  the  methods 
one  begins  to  feel  that  the  regular  of  learning  it.  You  almost  all  know 
artist  had  better  stick  to  the  real  and  something  of  matching  colors  and  lay- 
actual  while  he  can,  and  trust  to  the  ing  them  on,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
foot  of  circumstance  kicking  him  up  is  much  to  undo  in  any  of  your  work ; 
to  take  liis  flights  when  he  must,  but  I  want  you  to  get  a  proper  frame 
Lots  of  aspirants  neglect  the  plain  or  foundation  of  knowledge  of  correct 
▼ork  they  ought  to  do,  and  run  about  line,  form,  and  substance  of  light  and 
flapping  their  wings  like  geese  on  shade  under  your  color  and  expressed 
Port  Meadow,  who  want  to  fly  and  in  color.  I  need  not  say  that  knowl- 
can't  get  off  the  ground.  edge  will  greatly  affect  and  enlarge 
Be  that  as  it  may,  pen  and  sepia  your  ideas  about  color ;  but  all  that 
work  is  necessary  for  all  of  you  who  will  come  naturally.     So,  now,  look  at 
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the  Elementa  for  these  foui  wood-cuts,    nut-tree,  and  apple-tree,  and  higfaei 
figs.  16, 12, 13,  16,  and  do  them  al)    bit  of  hedge,  all  round  that  rill^e. 


Fig.  13,  '■  ISlvuenti." 

in  pen  and  sepia,  ot  some  portion  of  .  .  .  This  use  of  outline,  note  farther, 
the  last,  as  much  as  yon  can.  Keep  it  is  wholly  confined  to  otijects  which 
bj  you,  and  do  a  bit  now  and  then,  have  edges  or  limits.  You  can  out- 
No.  13  you  must  do  the  whole  of,  sky  line  a  tree  or  a  stone  when  it  rises 
and  all.  It  is  a  regular  Diirer  sketch  against  another  tree  ot  stone;  but  you 
from  nature,  giving  things  as  he  saw  cannot  outline  folds  in  drapery,  or 
them.  It  is  in  the  Oxford  "  Manna)  waves  in  water :  if  these  are  to  be 
of  Pictorial  Art "  as  well.  N^otice  the  expressed  at  all,  it  must  be  by  some 
trees  in  it,  in  groups  or  masses.  Dis-  sort  of  shade ;  therefore,  as  we  shall 
tant  trees  are  defined  in  nature,  for  see,  no  good  drawing  ought  to  con- 
the  most  part,  by  the  light  edge  of  the  sist  entirely  of  outlioe,  like  Betzsch's 
rounded  mass  of  the  nearer  tree  being  works,  for  instance.  You  see  in  Du- 
shown  against  the  dark  part  of  the  rer,  No.  13,  why  he  limited  himself 
rounded  mass  of  a  more  distant  tree,  so  much  to  outline.  He  wanted  bright 
To  draw  this  property,  nearly  as  much  light  all  over  his  plain  and  hills,  that 
work  would  be  wanted  in  each  tree  as  the  dark  church  and  spire  might  bear 
in  a  regular  jampot  done  for  rounding-  them  out  more  against  the  dark  sky ; 
exercise.  You  have  not  time  for  that  and  by  those  shades,  and  the  light 
on  the  spot ;  and  so  you  define  your  sides  of  the  dark  roof,  the  whole  of 
distant  trees  against  each  other  by  the  coantry  port  of  the  scene  ia  made 
terminal  lines,  as  DUrer  has  done,  real  and  sunny."  I  think  you  must 
"  You  will  find,  on  copying  that  bit  feel  that  all  that  plain  is  in  sunshine, 
of  Diirer,  that  every  one  of  his  lines  and  give  the  strong  lines  of  the  sky 
is  prim,  deliberate,  and  accurately  de-  credit  for  dark  blue.  And  if  you 
scriptive  as  far  as  it  goes.  It  means  ever  had  to  do  a  desert  subject,  or  an 
abushof  such  a  size  and  such  a  shape,  Egyptian  or  Indian  one,  or  even  a, 
definitely  observed  and  set  down;  it  hot  bit  in  Spain  or  Italy,  —  white  roof 
contains  a  true  '  signalement '  of  every  and  walls  in  sunshine,  for  example,  — ■ 
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you  woald  have  to  ase  that  effect  if  ing  when  you  must  take  her  or  leave 

you  were  drawing  it  in   black  and  her;   and   if  you   leave   her  it   will 

white.    The  essence  of  heat  and  light  almost  break  my  heart.     I  know  I'm 

anywhere  is  that  the  solid  objects  are  only  a  year  older  than  you ;  but  I'm 

brighter  that  the  deep  blue  or  heated  married   and  settled,  and  have  seen 

gray  sky,  in  their  lights,  —  of  course  and  thought  more  of  these  things,  and 

their  shadows  are  sharp  and  strong  in  wasting  love  is  like  wasting  life.     It 

proportion.  is  a  liberty  my  talking  to  you,  but  not 

^'  Farewell,   sweetheart,"  —  if  that  a  great  one,  we  have  been  such  friends, 

expression  is  a  proper  one,  —  you'd  Don't  care  so  much  about  your  liberty, 

better  ask  Jack.     I  must  write  May  it  seems  to  me  to  be  all  smoking-room ; 

a  line :  I  wish  I  didn't  neglect  her  so,  and  culture  is  mere  priggism  without 

but  she  never  says  a  word  about  it,  —  tenderness;  and  as  for  devoting  your- 

and  here  am  I  in  the  middle  of.  the  self  to  your  art,  why,  if  your  art  went 

Sinai  Desert,   getting  on   with   the  by  the  name  of  Moloch  or  Juggernaut, 

Burning  Bush ;  and  here  is  Dr.  Beke  and  wanted  victims,  it  would  like  to 

discovering     another    Sinai.      What  have  May  as  well  as  you;  and  she 

sliall  I  do  ?     If  he  makes  out  a  case,  would  devote  herself  to  any  right  thing 

we  shall  all  have  to  go  out  again,  and  along  with  you.    And  if  you  think  you 

bump  on  dromedaries  all  the  way  to  don't  care  enough  for  her,  or  she  for 

Akaba.     I  wish  she  would  come  too :  you,  —  in  the  first  place,  I  know  it's 

it  would  make  Araby  much  blester  wrong;  and  in  the  next,  love  comes 

than  I  found  it  before ;  only  all  the  on   like  a  tide  when  one  is  married, 

tribes  of  Yemen  would  fight  for  her  if  only  people   tell  each  other  their 

(have  you  read  the  skirmish  in  Her-  hearts,  —  I'm  sure  of  that  from  John, 

man   Agha,    by  the  by  ?)  —  or  she  I  have  written   it,  and  here  it  goes 

would   be  set  on  the  throne  of  the  into  the  bag.     I  do  pray  it  may  do  no 

Pharaohs,  or  something.     I  think  you  harm.      Good-by :  you  work  hard  for 

would  be  more  of  a  Cleopatra  or  Ni-  us,  I  am  sure ;  but  don't    work  too 

tocris :  she  would  be  great  as  Isis.  hard  for  your  own  happiness. 

Ever  thine,  C.  C.  Ever  yours,  F. 

Answer  by  return.     (Confidential.)        Reply  by  return. 

My  dear  C,  —  Received  your  last        Dbar  Floy,  —  You  are  a  dear  love, 

letter ;  and  you  say  well  as  far  as  I  can  and  shall  always  say  any  thing  you  like 

judge,  where  art  is  concerned.     But  Fve  written  May  efoer  such  a  letter, 

0  dear  boy !  you  are  only  a  boy  after  and  enclosed  these  verses,  which  we 

all,  and  don't  know  that  art  does  not  wrote  for  her  in  Gh.  Ch.,  during  the 

go  far  enough,  —  there  is  love ;  and  frost,  when  she  was  coming  to  Oxford, 

somehow  you  do  not  seem  to  have  She  is  busy  at  her  work  too,  you  know, 

enough  of  it  in  you  or  on  you,  just  I  don't  know  sometimes  what  to  think 

jet    Dear  C,  I  have  never  said  any  about  her  really  caring ;  but,  at  all 

thing  about  her  to  you  before,  but  I  events,  neither  of  us  is  thinking  of 

have  often  and  often  talked  of  you  to  anybody  else.      Give   us  , time,   and 

her;  and  I  think  the  time  is  com-  read.  '    C.  C. 
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Twilight. 


I. 

It  was  a  gentleman  of  Crete, 

Or  Galydon,  it  hardly  matters  : 
He  rode  from  many  a  woodland  meet, 

As  madly  as  aU  classic  hatters. 
His  name  was  Cephalns;  and  why 

No  reason's  given  that  we  remember, 
But  he  called  Aura  in  July ; 

And  we  call  May  in  grim  December. 

n. 

December  won't  be  wintrv  when 

Our  frozen  streams  bear  that  late-comer. 
Gome,  May,  by  train;  bring  back  again 

Our  own  dark  rose  of  early  summer. 
Why  comes  she  not?    And  echo  cries 

Obligingly,  "Because  she  doesn't." 
And  hope  despairing  goes  and  dies; 

And  May  suggests  mayn't,  sha'n't,  and 
mustn't. 


m. 

Why  comes  she  not?    Our  anxious  swellK 

Are  full  of  cai'e  and  dim  surmises: 
Why  tarries  still  our  belle  of  belles 

Nor  skates  upon  the  ice  of  Isis? 
Oh  Outside  £<lgel  oh  mazy  track 

Of  flying  strides  and  turns  the  smallest. 
Won't  all  attractions  bring  her  back, 

Our  fairest,  and  perhaps  our  tallest? 

IV. 

There's  aeration  in  the  High, 

And  eagerness  like  hounds  on  foxes ; 
It  seems  to  centre  in  yon  fly. 

Piled  up  to  heaven  with  beetling  boxes. 
The  whole  concern  breaks  out  In  song 

And  chatter  like  an  April  starling; 
And  all  our  quasi-learned  throng 

Greets  its  unmitigated  darling. 


TWILIGHT. 

I  LOVE  to  sit  in  the  twilight, 
When  the  sun  is  at  rest  in  the  blaze  of  the  west, 

And  the  day  still  lingers, 
And  with  blood-red  fingers 

Holds  back  the  evening  sky  light. 

The  light  of  the  day,  in  its  flight  away, 
Still  fondly  dallies  on  hills  and  valleys 

As  held  by  a  witching  spell ; 
Like  a  loving  heart  that  is  sad  to  depart 

From  the  heart  that  it  loves  so  well. 

The  daylight  ceases,  the  night  increases, 
The  twilight  glimmer  is  growing  grimmer; 
The  silken  whiteness  of  the  moon 
To  silver  brightness  changes  soon ; 
Shapes  seen  before  are  seen  no  more, 
And  shadows  elastic  assume  the  fantastic. 


The  gloom,  like  a  wizard, 

With  weird  necromancy, 
To  extravagancy  incites  the  wild  fancy ; 

The  brain,  with  a  sort  of  insanity,  peoples  the  air 
With  creatures,  whose  features  exist  nowhere, 
Nor  have  the  least  claim  to  humanity ; 

With  faces,  whose  traces  exist  nowhere ; 
Exist  nowhere  but  in  the  false  glare 

Of  a  wild  Arabian  dream ; 
And  my  heart  is  filled  with  a  fierce  delight 

As  I  sit  alone  in  the  twilight. 

Ben  Wood  Davis. 
Yalb  Collbob,  1874. 
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[Concluded.] 

PART  XIV. 

CHAPTER  XXX  VL  posts   of  the   ancient  Common,   and 

over  the  corpses  of  half  a  dozen  cen- 

Ths  New  York  Hospital  is  now  so  tennial  elms,  the  victorious  and  guz- 

called  because  it  is  not  in  New  York  zling  aldermen  and  their  allies    the 

City.     It  is  hardly  connected  with  the  real  estate  speculators  are  planning 

accidents  and  miseries  which  it  was  the  campaign  which  shall  cover  the 

meant  to  help.     That  help  is  nomi-  whole   of  the   Common   with   stores, 

nally  given  by  means  of  a  few  beds  The  fate  of  the  Central  Park  in  New 

put  up  in  an  old  building  in  one  cor-  York  is  only  a  question  of  time.     It 

ner  of  the  City  Hall  Park.     When  will  be  cut  up  and  sold  for  building 

Adrian  however  went  thither  to  see  lots  whenever   the  land  becomes   so 

Mr.  Bird,  the  tall  roomy  gray  stone  valuable  for   business   purposes   that 

baildingsof  the  old  Hospital  were  still  the  New  Yorker  cannot  bear  it  any 

standing  in  the  middle  of  their  quiet  longer. 

square,  and  the  two  high  iron  fences,  Adrian    and  his  companion   were 

one  at  the  street,  usually  ornamented  admitted  without  difficulty,  and  were 

with  a  beggar  or  two,  a  seller  of  bal-  shown   into    the  convalescent   ward, 

lads,  or  a  peanut  stand,  and  an  inner  where  to  the  great  relief  of  both  of 

one,  garnished  with  the  porter's  lodge,  them,  they  found  Mr.  Bird,  not  even 

between  the  outer  and  inner  court-  in  bed,  but  comfortably  established  in 

yards,  still   protected  the  institution  an  easy  chair,  and  reading  a  news- 

from  the  intrusions  of  mere  curiosity  paper.      He    had    a  white  bandage 

or  idleness.     But  the  estate  thus  de-  round  his  head,  it. is  true;   but  the 

voted  to  the  uses  of  the  sick  poor  was  white  fillet  is  of  old  a  symbol  of  roy- 

too  valuable.     There  is  not  humanity  alty  j  and  observance,  if  not  authority, 

enough  in  an  American  city  to  devote  is  an  attribute  of  invalids  which  may 

property  when  it  becomes  very  valua-  liken  them  to  the  ancient  kings. 

ble  indeed,  to  God,  kindness  or  beau-  Adrian,  with  several  suspicions  con- 

ty.     The  church   is    made    into    a  •  tending  in  his  mind,  watched  Bird's 

Hvery-stable.     Thp  hospital  square  is  face   very   closely,   as   they  entered. 

covered  with   stores.     Even   in   the  He  had  barely  time  however  to  see 

comparatively  Christian  city  of  Bos-  him  look  up  astonished  and  displeased; 

ton,  the  advanced  skirmishers  of  the  for  Katy  quickly  ran  up  to  him  and 

monev  Huns  have  cut  off  the  out-  kissed  him. 
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'^  All  right,  Kate,  as  long  as  you're  queerness,  and  bowed  to  his  new  ac- 

here,"  he  said,  his  expression  chan-  quaintance. 

ging  to  one  of  amused  resignation ;  —  '^  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 

'Tmall  correct  except  a  cut  on  my  Miss  Bird  already,"  he  said, ''but  have 

head  —  but  let    me   see   that   shawl  nothad  the  honor  of  an  introduction." 

though,"  he  added,  his  face  lighting  ''  Gome,"    said   Bird,    ''  get   chairs 

up  with  a  sudden  interest  and  sit  here ;  there's  nobody  in  the 

She  took  it  off  and  handed  it  to  ward "  —  he  glanced  round  the  room 

him ;  it  was  an  imitation  camel's  hair  —  ''  who    will     pay    any    attention, 

shawl,   with   some   white   along   the  There's   been   more   trouble    than    I 

margin,  of  good  quality  and  size,  a  meant,  and  your  friends  sha'n't  have 

good  deal  soiled,  but  not  particularly  any  more  at  any  rate,  Mr.  Chester, 

remarkable.     Bird  inspected  it  delib-  As  for  Mr.  Button,  he   may  do   the 

irately,  one  side  and  edge  after  an-  best  he  can  "  —  , 

other,  as  one  looks  for  the  initials  on  ^'  He  has  enough  trouble  already," 

a  handkerchief,  but  with  a  peculiarly  said  Adrian,  gravely, 

persistent  and  almost  microscopic  scru-  ''  What    do    you    mean  ?  "    asked 

tiny.     As  he  came  to  the  last  comer.  Bird.     Adrian  hereupon  told  him  the 

his  countenance  lighted  up.     "Kate,  story  of   his   yesterday's    experience 

where  did  you  get  that  ?  "  after   their   meeting   in  Washington 

"  Miss  Van  Braam  let  me  take  it,"  Place,  including  his  seeing  Ann  But- 
said  the  girl,  readily,  still  speaking  ton  coming  out  of  the  store,  his  pass- 
without  the  least  shade  of  brogue.  ing    the   place   where    at  the   same 

"  She  did ! "  exclaimed  Bird,  —  "  Is  moment  ^r.  Button  had  been  struck 
it  possible ! "  And  he  looked  uncer-  down  with  palsy,  and  not  omitting 
tain,  as  one  does  who  reflects  upon  his  experience  in  the  burning  build- 
news  that  is  good  and  bad  at  once.  ing.     When  he  came  to  this  place, 

"  Mrs.  Barnes  gave  it  to  Civille  in  Bird  and  his  sister  interrupted  him 

the  station-house,"  observed  Adrian,  to  thank  him ;  the  latter  with  tears, 

"And  Miss  Button  gave  it  to  Mrs.  bothof  them,  after  their  manner,  with- 

Barnes."  out  many  words.     But  there  was  more 

"Ah  ! "  said  Bird,  with  obvious  re-  in  Bird's  steady  look  at  Adrian's  eyes, 

lief — "Mrs.  Barnes  whose  baby  was  the  firm  grasp  of  his  hand,  and  his 

turned  out  of  that  charitable  thing,  brief  "  I  won't  forget  it,  Chester,"  than 

isn't  it  ?  "  in  a  whole  sensation  sermon  on  Thank- 

"Yes."  fulness.     When  Adrian    had    ended, 

"  Allow  me  to  make  you  acquainted  which  he  did  by  continuing  his  ac- 

with  my  sister,  Miss  Catherine  Bird,"  count  through  his  visit  to  the  police 

said  he,  as  one  who  takes  a  sudden  court  and  to  the  present  moment,  lu* 

resolution,  and  with  a  sufficiently  good  began  to  state  his  theory  of  the  charge 

manner ;  "  Kate,  my  friend  Mr.  Adri-  of  shoplifting, 

an  Chester."  "Now  as  to  this  criminal  charge," 

Adrian,  after  a  moment's  look  at  he  said,  "  I  was  at  first  a  little  afraid 
Bird's  face,  which  wore  an  expression  '  that  my  cousin  Civille  might  have 
of  "It's  80,  —  the  cat's  out  of  the  furnished  some  grotind  for  it,  part icu- 
bag  I  "  and  another  at  the  young  lady,  larly  aft;er  you  assured  me  that  stolen 
who  blushed  a  little,  but  not  much,  goods  had  been  found  in  her  posses- 
made  his  manners,  not  without  a  shade  sion.  But"  —  he  glanced  at  Katy 
of  embarrassment  or  rather  sense  of  Bird  —  "I don't  care  who  found  them 
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there,  I've  learned  what  sort  of  a  Now  I'll  make  a  clean  breast  of  it 
woman  she  is  since  these  two  visits  First  of  all,  I'm  Olds." 
of  mine  to  New  York.  People  think  "What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 
she's  qneer — I  thought  so.  It's  be-  said  Adrian,  with  entire  incredulity. 
cause  she's  too  good  for  practical  pur-  "  The  lamented  deceased,  you  re- 
poses, that's  all.  If  a  ton  of  stolen  member,  had  the  eccentricity  of  only 
goods  were  found  in  her  room  —  if  being  seen  in  the  evening.  It's  easy 
she  hadn't  a  garment  on  her  that  to  vary  one's  voice.  The  stuffed  suit 
wasn't  stolen  —  she  did  not  stea]  and  soft  gutta-percha  mask  that  you 
them,  whoever  did."  Here  Bird  found  on  the  bed  were  safe  enbugh 
smiled  and  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say, '  to  wear  then  ;  in  the  day-time  they 
'*  That's  right"  Adrian  resumed :  wouldn't  <  wash.'  And  a  man  can 
^^But  now  I  say  the  facts  are  these  "  disguise  himself  to  be  bigger  than  he 
—and  he  stopped.  He  would  not  is;  not  so  easily  to  be  smaller." 
say  it  of  the  woman  to  whom  he  had  "  Bird,"  interrupted  Adrian,  "  why 
I'een  betrothed,  and  whom  he  had  be-  did  you  have  Civille  locked  up  over 
lieved  a  kinswoman,  though  she  was  night?  That  was  not  the  right 
relative  and  betrothed  no  longer.  thing  to  do." 
"  Well  ? "  said  Bird.  "  I  couldn't  help  it  after  I  was 
'*  No,"  said  Adrian  j  "  I  won't  state  knocked  in  the  head,  could  I  ?  "  said 
my  opinion.  But  I  think  if  Civille  Bird,  coolly.  "  And  she  wouldn't 
chooses  she  can  make  Jenks  ^  have  been  put  into  a  cell  at  all  if 
Trainer  pay  pretty  heavy  damages  for  the  offers  had  done  as  I  told  them. 
her  arrest  and  imprisonment ;  and  if  It  was  no  part  of  my  plan,  Chester. 
Olds  hadn't  been  burnt  up  in  his  room.  But  let  me  tell  you  ;  it's  a  straight 
1  would  make  him  clear  up  the  whole  story.  I  was  Amos  Olds  in  the  even- 
thing,  if  I  had  to  murder  him."  ing,  and  Mr.  Bird  the  pqlice  reporter 
"Poor  Olds  I"  said  Bird,  "he's  dead  all  day.  Jenks  &  Trainer  employed 
then."  And  he  looked  at  his  sister  me  to  work  up  this  case  some  time 
in  a  dubious  kind  of  way.  She  looked  ago,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before 
as  if  she  wanted  to  laugh ;  a  grim  I  could  find  any  clew  at  all.  At 
display  from  a  young  lady  about  a  last  I  settled  on  our  two  lady  friends, 
death  by  fire.  but  I  couldn't  tell  which.  Then  I 
"Bemains  turned  into  gutta-percha,  got  Katy  to  go  and  live  in  their 
I  observe  by  the  paper,"  continued  houses  at  different  times." 
the  police  reporter,  in  the  same  queer  ''  And  you  had  the  face  to  make 
mixed  manner  —  "sad business!  But  love  to  her  yourself,  you  scamp!" 
after  all,  Chester,  Miss  Van  Braam  said  Adrian,  half  amused  and  half 
won't  want  to  sue  Jenks  &  Trainer,  disposed  to  be  angry, 
for  they  have  been  the  means  of  fur-  "All  in  the  way  ,of  business," 
Bisbing  evidence  that  amounts  almost  answered  Mr.  Bird,  with  calmness, 
to  proo^  that  she  did  not  do  the  steal-  "  Besides,  it's  a  free  country.  A  cat 
ing,  and  that  somebody  else  did."  may  look  at  a  king.  I  couldn't  tell 
Adrian  looked  puaszled.  what  means  would  prevail.  And  I 
"  If  8  the  same  view  that's  in  your  confess  that  it  would  have  been  foolish 
mind,"  said  Bird,'  with  decision:  for  me  to  try  it  in  earnest.  And  least 
"only,  as  I  was  saying,  it's  proved,  of  all,  ^ou  needn't  complain,  I  reckon!" 
or  nearly  so.  If  s  easy  to  see  that  concluded  the  detective,  significantly, 
yon  can't  like  to  speak  out  about  it.        "  But   do  you   mean   to   say  that 
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you   really  suspected   Civille?"  said  at    present,   tbat   would    make    the 

Adrian,  rather  hotlj,  hut  blushing.  other  open  that  tight  mouth  of  hers. 

'^  Weren't  you  half  afraid  or  more  But  Miss  Van   Braam  was  to   have 

that  it  might  be  she  yourself  ? ''  been   detained   with    the   matron   at 

Adrian  was  silent.     "  Besides/'  re-  head-quarters,  not  locked  up  in  a  cell 

sumed   Bird,    "  in   such   a  case   one  at  the  station,  and  I  should  have  talked 

must  proceed  by  the   facts.     If  you  with  her  and  made  every  thing  right 

allow  yourself    to    believe   to   begin  that   afternoon    if   I  had   not   been 

with,     that     anybody  —  anybody,    I  hurt." 

don't    care   who,  —  my   own    sister ;        "  How  came  you  in  that  room,  any 

the  worst  thief  in  the  city,  —  either  bow  ?  "  asked  Adrian, 
is   guilty  or  is   not,  you   arS   pretty        "Oh,   I  had   a  little   money  and 

sure   to   blunder.     There's   only  one^  some  papers  that  I  couldn't  very  well 

line  to  follow :   keep  your  eyes  wide  lose,"  answered   Bird,  with   a  smile 

open  ;  find  out  every  thing  you  can  ;  and  a  gesture  to  his  breast  pocket,  — 

reason  as  you  go  along ;  but  be  ready  "I  came  along  after  the  fire  had  got 

to   throw   away  all   your  conclusions  well  agoing,  and  slid  up  by  the  side 

at  the  very  last  moment  if  the  facts  door.     I   was   getting  out   all   right 

balance  the  other  way."  when  something  hit  me  a  tremendous 

"  I   should   kill    myself,  I  think,"  bang  on  the  head,  and  I  didn't  know 

said  Adrian,  "  rather  than  to  follow  any  thing  more  until  I  woke  up  in 

a  business  where  I  had  to  be  ready  the  bed  here.     Slight  concussion  of 

to  think  ill  of  everybody."       ^  the   brain,   they   said ;   a  very   dan- 

"  Oh,  you   must  be    equally  ready  gerous  blow." 
to  think  well  of  anybody,^^  answered        "  Well,  what  struck  you  ?  " 
the  detective,  with  an  emphasis  that        "  I  can't  think  of  any  thing  except 

doubled  his  meaning ;  "  and  I  guess  this :  I  was  passing  before  that  tall 

you'd   find  tJiat  the  most  surprising  wardrobe  of  mine,  and  I  remember 

part.     But  I  think  what  I  enjoy  is,  that  just  before  I  was  hit,  a  second 

getting  at  the  facts.^^  stream   of    water  came  flying  bang 

"  Then   you   do    really   enjoy    the  through  the  window.     It  must  have 

business  ? "  hit   my  big  plaster   Shakspeare    on 

"  You   couldn't  coax  me  to  follow  top  of  the  wardrobe  and  upset  it  on 

any  other,"  was  the  reply ;   "  I  love  me.     It  wasn't  convenient  to  investi- 

it  so  that  I  perfectly  understand  why  gate,  but  that's  my  theory.  —  So  now. 

a  thief  won't  stop  stealing.     Katy  is  last  of  all,  here  come  you  and  Katy. 

about  as  fond  of  it  as  I  am.  —  Well  ;  who   got   excited   and    dropped    her 

the  person  I  have  been  shadowing  is  Irish,  and  I  had  to  explain.     And  at^ 

as  cunning  as  the  Old  Scratch,  and  you  were  so   good  as  to  get  me  out 

in  spite  of  us  we  couldn't  make  our  of  that  furnace,  I  can't  very  well  do 

arrangements  fetch.     Now  the  charao-  less  than   to  help  you  out  of  your 

ters  of  these  two  young  ladies  are  very  annoyance,  so  far  as  necessary.     You 

different,  and  I  reasoned   that  while  and  the  doctor  have  done  it  already- 

Mr.  Van  Braam  was  so  ill,  if  I  had  his  though,  for  what  I  see.     There's  no 

daughter  locked  up,  she  was  a  person  danger  except  whatever  risk  there  is  of 

who  would   tell   a  perfectly  straight  the  newspapers  getting  hold  of  it.     I 

story  one  way  or  another,  in  order  to  see  no -names  in  the  police  reports  this 

get  back  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  so  morning ;  and  I  guess  we  can  manage 

I  tried  it.     I  don't  know  of  any  thing,  it  now,  without  exposing  anybody." 
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"But  the  proof  you  spoke  of?"        "Yes,"   was  the  reply;    "six  or 

Baid  Adrian.  eight  at  least ;  the  lace  was  rolled  up 

"Oh,  yes.  —  This  shawl  has  the  small  amongst  them,   but    not    pa- 

prirate  mark  that  Jenks  &  Trainer  pered.'^ 

hare  had  stitched  into  an  immense  Adrian  now  remembered  the  sug- 
qnantity  of  their  fine  goods,  this  six  gestion  that  Katy  had  made  to 
months.  When  a  purchase  is  made,  Giville  at  M^  Button's,  viz.,  that 
the  cash  boy  goes  to  the  cashier  if  Giville  had  missed  any  thing,  she, 
with  the  money  and  a  ticket,  and  Katy,  could  account  for  it. 
the  goods  are  taken  at  the  same  time  "  So  you  found  this  among  Civille's 
io  be  checked  off  and  tied  up.  They  parcels,"  he  said,  "  and  you  were 
took  out  the  private  mark  when  they  hinting  it  to  her  in  Mr.  Button's 
did  up  the  goods,  so  that  if  an  article  supper-room  that  evening  ?  —  Hut  I 
£rom  their  store  has  the  mark  on  it,  remember  her  answering  very  quietly 
if 8  almost  certain  that  it  was  stolen,  that  she  hadn't,  missed  any  thing ; 
They  can  tell  what  invoice  the  shawl  what  did  you  conclude  from  that  ?  " 
was  from,  and  nearly  when  it  was  "We  thought,"  said  the  young 
taken,  too.  I  have  studied  all  their  lady,  "  that  either  she  knew  nothing 
fine  goods  this  good  while ;  I  recog-  about  the  lace,  or  that  she  knew  how 
nized  that  cashmere  the  moment  I  to  appear  exactly  as  if  she  did  not." 
saw  it  When  Katy  said  that  Miss  "  It  was  a  sharp  dodge,"  said 
Van  Braam  gave  it  to  her,  I  couldn't  Bird ;  "  and  it  would  leave  me  doubt- 
help  my  thoughts,  though  I  wondered  ful  now  if  it  wasn't  for  this  shawl." 
at  it's  being  so  dirty ;  but  when  you  "  Well,"  remarked  Adrian  reflec- 
explained  that  it  came  to  Miss  Van  tively ;  "  I  suppose  that  when  you 
Braam  from  that  Barnes  woman  and  spoke  to  Katy  on  the  stairs  at  Mr. 
to  her  from  Miss  Button  —  why,  I  Button's  on  the  evening  of  the  party, 
gaess  it's  a  pretty  clear  case."  it  was  to  arrange  about  the  supper* 

"  But  consider  the  situation,  won't  room  question  ?  " 
you  ? "  remonstrated  Adrian.     "  Mr.        They  laughed.     "  Yes,"  said  Bird. 

Button  may  be  dying  this  moment ;  "  I  didn't  think  anybody  would  see 

he's  effectually  broken  down,  the  doc-  that,   Chester.     You    have  a   quick 

tor  says,  even  if  he  lives. '    As  for  his  eye  and  a  quick  wit.     You'd  do  well 

son,  you  know  what's  the  matter  with  in  our  business." 
him.  ^  Are  you  really  going  to  try  to        "No,"  said  Adrian,  "I'd  as  soon 

make  the  family  any  more  trouble  ?"  live  in  the  sewers.  —  Beg  pardon,  I 

^  Oh   no,  —  make    yourself    easy,  didn^  mean  any  thing  against  those 

Mr.    Button    must    pay    Jenks    &  that  like  it." 

Trainer's  bill,  and  the  young  lady        "A  difierence  of   opinion    makes 

must  keep  her  fingers  to  herself  in  horse-races,"    answered    Bird,     "as 

fature,  that's  all.    Nobody  wants  to  they  say  in  Kentucky.     No  harm." 
make  any  scandal."  There  was  a  little  further  conver- 

''  What  about  the   lace  ?  "   asked  sation,  during  which  it  was  arranged 

Adrian.  that    Bird    should    see    the    police 

"  I've  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind,"  authorities  and  other  parties  in  in- 
said  the  detective,  ^Hhat  the  thief  terest,  so  as  to  give  an  official  and 
put  that  in  among  Miss  Van  Braam's  final  character  to  the  provisional 
parcels — You  said  she  had  a  good  arrangements  which  had  been  already 
many  that  day,  Katy  ?  "  efiected  about  the  charge  of  theft. 
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Bird  said  he  sboold  stay  one  day  a  few  moments  Yeroil  c&me  down  to 

more  at  the  hospital,  as  the  physician  him. 

recommended  a  day's  quiet ;  but  that  '^  How  is  he  ?"  asked  Adrian, 
he  was  promised  that  he  should  be  ''  Has  rather  more  command  of  the 
all  right  next  jonoming.  It  was  left  side,  according  to  the  usual  role 
further  agreed  that  Katy  should  at  of  re-actions  in  such  cases/'  said  the 
once  make  some  further  researches  physician.  ''  The  first  shock  of  the 
which  she  said  had  occurred  to  her  attack  disarranges  the  whole  system ; 
as  worth  trying.  "  What  are  they  ?  "  then  there  is  a  partial  recovery  —  if 
asked  Adrian.  Katy  shook  her  any  —  as  far  as  the  vital  forces  of  the 
head.  ''I  don't  know  that  it  will  patient  can  repair  the  evil;  the  ex- 
amount  to  any  thing/'  she  said ;  '^  if  tent  of  this  recovery  measures  the 
it  does, "  —  real  violence  of  the  attack ;  and  then 

Bird  smiled.    '^  I'm  a  phrenologist,"  the  system  waits  for  the  next  assault, 

he  observed,  *^  thoroughly  for  the  in-  like  a  besieged  fort  for  the  opening 

side  of  the  head,  and  a  good  deal  for  of  the  second  parallel,  after  it  has 

the  outside."  been  unable  to  prevent  the  estab- 

''  I  am  too,"  said  Adrian ;   ^'  but  lishment  of  the  first." 

what  is  the  point  ?  "  "  Is  there  never  any  recovery  ?  " 

''  Oh,  only  this :  secretiveness  is  even  ''  I  have  never  known  a  complete 

more  important  for  a  detective  than  recovery.     Quiet  and  trifling  occupa- 

for  a  criminal,   because  he   has  the  tions,   comfort,   the  diet  almost  of  a 

criminal's  secretiveness  to  overcome,  baby,  have  often  prelonged  life ;  but 

Now  no  secretive  person  likes  to  tell  a  stroke  ends  the  furious  activities 

what  he  is  going  to  do;  it's  all  he  of  the  Man. — But  have  you  seen 

can  bear  to  tell  what  he  has  done.  Bird  ? " 

That's  all ;  so  Katy's  shaking  her  Adrian,  in  reply  g^ve  a  brief  sum- 
head  is  a  kind  of  official  announce-  mary  of  the  interview.  The  doctor 
ment.  Besides,  I  sometimes  almqcst  listened  with  much  interest,  nodding 
think  that  it  kills  the  life  of  a  plan  at  the  revelation  of  the  complicity  of 
to  name  it."  Katy,  as  much  as  to  say,  ^'  I  said  so 

"That's    very   true,"    commented  this   morning"  —  but    staring   with 

Adrian,  as  he  got  up ;  "a  purpose  is  amused  surprise  at  the  account  of  the 

like  an  egg ;  if  you  break  the  shell,  gutta-percha  remains  of  the  supposed 

it  spoils  very  quickly ;  if  there  isn't  Olds. 

a    chicken    then,    there    never    will  "Why,"  he  said,   "this  Bird's   a 

be."  perfect  Phoenix;  he  rises  out  of  the 

"  Correct,"  said  Bird :  "  good  mom-  ashes  of  his  predecessor  younger  and 

ing  —  by-bye,    Katy;    see  you    to-  handsomer!" 

morrow  at  nine  o'clock,  at  the  other  "  Here's  the  shawl,"  said  Adrian, 

place."     And  off  they  went.  The  doctor's  face  grew  serious,  as  he 

Adrian  accompanied   Katy  nearly  examined  the  soiled  cashmere   with 

home,  and  then  leaving  her  to  go  and  that  interest  which  attaches  to  things, 

report  to    Civille,  —  but    borrowing  as  well  as  to  persons,  that  have  been 

the  shawl,  —  went  to  Dr.  Yeroirs,  and  significant  instruments.    A   servant 

not  finding  him,  to  Mr.    Button's,  entered  the  room,  and  said  to  Adriaui 

Here  ue  asked  for  the  doctor,  and  "If  you  please,  Mr.  Button  says  he 

was  shown  into  the  parlor,  where  in  most  see  you." 
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^  Yerj  well/'  said  the  yoang  man.  fering  and  sickness  are  violations  of 

''I  don't  know  whether  it  is  very  the   natural  state  of  man,  who   was 

well,"  said  the  doctor,  discontentedly,  meant  to  be  well   and  happy.     As 

"but  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.     He  is  grown  persons  can  reason  and  resist 

80  excessively  irritable  that  it  will  be  and  endure,  we  are  less  agonized  at 

worse  to  say  no  than  yes,  probably,  their  suffering.     But  the  sickness  of 

He  can  speak  this  morning,  but  very  infants  impresses  us  with  a  peculiar 

indistinctly.     And   Adrian,  don't  be  pain,  almost  as  if  the  soft  helpless 

startled  at  his   looks.      And    what-  little  things  were  wantonly  tortured. 

ever  he  wants  to  know,  we'll  let  him  In   the   next  degree  to  this  sympa- 

know  it     It  can't  make  much  differ-  thetic  pain  over  infants   who  suffer, 

ence,  —  he  may  as  well  have  his  own  comes  that  which  is  felt  from  the  suf- 

way,  as  far  as  we  can  make  it  so.    He  ferings  of  strong  or  healthy  people 

won't  find  he'll  have  much  of  it,  at  whose  life  is  yet  unexpended  in  them, 

the  hands    of   those    two    ladies,   I  and  who  are  therefore  in  some  obscure 

guess  I"  way  felt  to  have  some  title  of  some 

Aad  the  two  men  went  up  stairs  kind  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  natu- 

to  the  sick-room.  ral  activities. 

Without  any  articulate  statement 

^« .  •»»«»  ^^^m^,^  or  distinct  consciousness  of  all  this, 
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it  was  such  an  instinctive  pain  which 

A  CBRTAiN  horror  is  a  just  conclu-  quietly  settled  upon  Adrian  as  he 
sion  by  logic  of  facts,  at  all  suffering  followed  Dr.  Yeroil  to  the  bedside, 
or  misfortune  whatever.  No  death  is  Although  he  carefully  set  his  counte-- 
strictly  appropriate,  according  to  per-  nance  to  look  cheerful,  in  tvccordance 
feet  humanity,  except  the  quiet  and  with  the  spirit  of  the  physician's  cau- 
weloome  death  of  old  age.  Accord-  tion,  he  could  scarcely  help  a  shiver  as 
ingly,  what  we  feel  at  knowing  or  he  saw  the  distorted  features  of  the 
witnessing  such  a  death,  has  nothing  man  whom  he  had  left  the  day  before  so 
of  honor,  bat  only  a  natural  ap-  powerful,  so  active,  so  resolute,  so  full 
prehension  at  the  transition  into  a  of  purpose  and  of  multiplied  plans,  of 
new  state  of  existence.  Every  other  conscious  abounding  ability  to  exe* 
death  is  violent,  because  it  is  prema-  cute  them  all.  ^  One  side  of  the  bluff, 
tare ;  it  is  the  failure  of  an  organism  broad  face  was  sunk  and  blighted  by 
to  complete  its  full  cycle ;  the  ex-  the  frightful  half-death  of  the  disease ; 
tinction  of  an  immature  life ;  the  the  eye  was  shut,  the  mouth  drawn 
harrying  of  a  soul  into  a  new  phase  down.  The  other  6ye  was  open,  and 
before  it  has  duly  ripened  in  the  ex-  moved  restlessly ;  tremors  of  nervous 
perienoes  of  the  previous  one.  This  irritation  flitted  now  and  then  across 
disappointment  corresponds  to,  and  the  visage ;  the  left  hand,  lying  out- 
renders  natural,  the  startled  feeling,  side  the  bed-clothes,  moved  uneasily, 
the  horror,  which  is  more  or  less  ex-  As  Adrian  came  up  to  the  bedside, 
perienced,  at  violent  deaths,  at  deaths  the  ^ick  man,  looking  up  to  him,  ut- 
of  young  persons,  of  the  strong  and  tered  thick  and  indistinct  sounds, 
active.  which  only  an  ear  as  quick  as  Adrian's, 

The  like  truth  is  involved  in  the  or  as  experienced  as  the  physician's, 

horror  which  is  felt  at  witnessing  the  could  understand  to  be  a  greeting  f 

sofferings  (xt  sickness  of  others  ^  suf-  what  he  tried  to  say  was, 
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"  Glad  to  see  yon,  Adrian.  Didn't  and  jovial  ways  — ''  Let  us  hare  the 
expect  this.  Last  of  me,  I  guess."  writing  things  instantly.  If  not,''  — 
And  the  enfeebled  left  hand  dragged  With  a  most  bitter  bad  grace,  Mrs. 
towards  him  oyer  the  bed-clothes.  Button  brought  a  writing  desk.  Doc- 
Adrian  pressed  it  gently,  and  held  it  tor  Yeroil  made  ready  to  write, 
a  few  moments ;  and  then  he  ex-  "  Write  after  me,  doctor,"  said  Mr. 
changed  salutations  with  Mrs.  Button  Button;  and  he  dictatedj  two  or  three 
and  with  Ann,  who  sat  in  gloomy  words  at  a  time,  as  follows  : 
pandeur  at  the  further  side  of  the  ^^  ^mi^LK:  I  got  you  into  the  trdu- 
hed.  ble  at  Jenks  &  Trainor's.    It  was  I  who  did 

"  Send  away  the  women,"  said  the  **  ^^    ^7  father  saw  me  at  it.    It  brought 

Bick  man,  in  the  same  painful  strug-  ^^^^^^-    I  ask  your  pardon, 

gling  imperfect  way.  ''  Oh,  he's  quite  out  of  his  head," 

Mrs.  Button  remonstrated,  with  a  '  said  Mrs.  Button,  impatiently ; 'Hhat's 
good  deal  of  sharpness.  ^'I  don't  all  nonsense.  His  father!  he  died 
choose  to  be  absent  from  my  hus-  forty  years  ago!  he's  perfectly  de- 
band's  bedside  at  such  a  time,"  she  mented!" 

said.     "  It's  my  right  and  my  duty  "  All  down  ?  "  said  the  sick  man. 

to  be  here.      Besides,  I   expect  Dr.  Either  the  continuous  exercise  of  his 

Toomston  every  moment,  to  pray  with  faculties  and  his  organs  was  making 

us."                     .  it   easier  to   use   them,  or  else  -the 

"  And  anint  me  with   ile  ?  "  said  leaden  hand  of  the  disease  was  relax- 

the  sick  man,  indistinctly.     '^  Let 'em  ing  its  hold,  or  else  the  steady  power- 

•tay  then.     Worse  for  them.     Doctor,  fill  will  of  the  man,  intensifying  and 

got  a  littl^  while  ? "  multiplying  its  force  with   the   con- 

Dr.  Yeroil  nodded.  sciousness  of  an  important  occasion, 

"  Writing  things,"    said  Mr.  But-  was  fighting  its  way  up  against  the 

ton.  awful   burden   of  paralysis :   at  any 

''  Oh,  he  is  certainly  quite  incom-  rate,  he  spoke  with  gpreater  clearness, 

petent  to  make   a  will,"   said   Mrs.  ''  All  down,"  responded  the  writer. 

Button,  who  was  not  very  profound  ''  Ann,  copy  that  and  sign  it,"  said 

on  the  subject  of  medical  jurispru-  Mr.  Button. 

dence.  It  was  evident  that  the  pa-  Ann  Button  gave  a  start;  rose 
tient  was  irritated  at  this  resistance  from  her  chair ;  sat  down  again  ;  cast 
to  his  wish,  for  his  face  flushed,  and  down  her  eyes,  set  her  lips  together, 
he  repeated  with  more  distinctness,  and  was  silent 
as  if  his  passion  almost  subdued  his  "  Ann,  copy  that  and  sig^  it,"  re- 
disease,  peated  her  father. 

"  Writing  things."  "  Anjesinthy    Button,"    said     her 

"  Be  quiet,"  said  the  doctor  —  "be  mother,  "  I  forbid  your  doing  any  such 

quiet,  or  you'll  put  yourself  where  you  thing." 

can't  do  any  thing.     You  shall  have  The  girl  neither  spoke  nor  moved, 

it  just  as  you  like,  but  don't  you  get  "  All    right,"    said    Mr.    Button : 

excited,  —  And  ladies,  you  will  resist  "  take  another  sheet."     The   doctor 

Mr.  Button's  wishes  at  your  peril,"  did    so.     "  Write    again."     And   he 

he  continued,  with  that  prompt  stem-  dictated  again : 

nees  of  his  which  seemed  so  out  of  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  may  concern:  I  hereby 

harmony   with   his    ordinary   genial  constitute   and     appcdnt  Adxian   Scrope 
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Chester  of  Hartford,  State  of  Connecticut,  for  the  maintenance  of  said  church  aad 

my  general  agent  and  attorney,  with  full  its  charities,  to  be  held  and  administered 

powers—  like  the  other  property  of  said  church; 

and  the  other  half  of  said  property  oyer 

There  was  a  start  of  surprise  by  all  «^^  a^ov®  ^^^  dower  I  give  and  bequeath 

^,  ..  TT  >i.  i.  ^  consequence  of  my  said  daughter's  said 

the    company.     "He    cant    execute  ^fusal,  to  CivUle  Van  Braam,  daughter  of 

any  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Button,   in  a  Adrian  Scrope  Van  Braara  of  New  York 

moment,  with   decision, —  "  he  can't  City,  in  token  of  my  beUef  in  her  goodness. 

.,  .  t.       M  But  if  my  said  daughter  had  obeyed  me, 

ngn  any  thing,  anyhow.  ^j^^^  ^^  ^U  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  leave  my 

Adrian  was  about  to  speak,  but  Mr.  whole  estate  in  three  equal  parts  ;   one 

Button  cast  towards  bim  a  look  of  in-  third  part  to  my  said  wife  for  herself;  one 

J       .,    , ,  .  .  J  ,  ••  .  third  part  to  my  said  wife  in  trust  to  be  used 

descnbable  anxiety  and  beseeching.  ^^  ^^^  discretion  for  the  support  of  my  son 

'^  Don't  fail  me,  Adrian,"  be  said.  William;  and  one  third  part  to  my  said 

"Wait  a   little,  at  any  rate,"  re-  daughter  Ann  for  herself.  And  said  Chester 

ij^i-     ji.  Aj"        rili.1-  is  to  receive  nothing  for.  services  as  execn- 

marked  the  doctor.     Adrian  felt  the  ^^  j^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^j^,^,  „ 

force  both  of  the  patient's  imploring  my  said  agent  and  attorney  he  is  to  receive 

look,   and   of  Mrs.    Button's    grimly  oneienthof  the  net  income  of  my  property 

,.    ,  .  ji^J^jj^j  and  business,  to  be  paid  quarterly  upon  a 

practical  comment ;    and  he  nodded  quarterly  balance-sheet.    And  I  will  and 

assent     Mr.  Button  resumed :  request  that  in  case  of  his  acting  as  such 

executor,  no  bonds  be  required  of  him  as 

—full  powers  to  take  charge  of  all  my  such  executor, 
property  and  business  of  every  kind,  and 
to  consult  with  me  and  report  to  me  exclu- 
sively but  no  f  urthei;  than  his  own  discre-        The   sick    man    paused,    and    ap- 
tionniav  suggest;  and  to  and  with  no  one  ,    .  /i     i.      tt     •         j 

else  imless  he  wishes,  and  to  make  for  me  peared  to  reflect.     Having   done   so, 

all  purchases  and  sales ;  and  to  execute  and  he  said, 

tiga  forme  all  deeds,  agreements  and  instra-         a  Itead." 

meats  necessary  for  managing  my  said  prop-  '    t^      rr      »^         j   j.i.        ^^  y      '     t. 

ertyand  for  acting  with  as  full  authority         ^r.   Veroil  read  the  whole  instru- 

as  I  could  have  in  and  about  my  said  busi-  ment,  deliberately  and  distinctly, 
neas.  Said  Chester  to  sign  as  such  attorney        The  listening   of  the    two    women 
IS  follows:  T.  Button,  by   Chester  atty.  i  _^:«i.       :i.  ax 

And  my  first  purpose!;  this  appointment  was  a  phenomenon  of  intensity.     At 

is  that  aaid  Chester  shall  as  soon  as  possible  the  clauses  which  were  to  givethe 
dispcM  of  my  publishing  business  to  the  young  attorney  such  absolute  and  on- 
best  adrantage  and  invest  the  proceedsln  a  ^ntroUed  authority  —  uncontrolled 
■afe  and  permanent  manner,  and  to  pay  over  ^^"•'^^"'^^      -***'        v         «  .v^wu  »,*«**  w. 

quarterlyone  half  the  net  income  of  my  said  even  by  the   owner  himself — of  the 

business  or  property  to  the  order  of  my  wife,  great  possessions  of  the  capitalist,  an 

sad  to  invest  the  other  half  at  his  discretion  ^  «^„„:^„     ^r    ^^«4.^««r>4..,/>„o     «..»<^. 

as  my  said  attorney,  in  the  manner  afore-  expression     of    contemptuous    anger 

said.   And  I  hereby  declare  in  case  of  my  crossed  Mrs.  Button's  face  ;  and  this 

death  that  I  make  and  proclaim  this  as  my  ^as   repeated    more    plainly   at    the 

lastwiUand  testament;  and  in  particular  I  ^«^„'  •  «„  •^flrv^^*-;,*^  ^\^^    oU^-^o^-iV-^ 

declare  that  my  daughtiir  Ann  has  this  day  provisions  respecting  the   alternative 

in  my  presence  refused  to  write  and  sign  testamentary  dispositions  of  the   es- 

M I  required,  and  that  I  therefore  will  and  tate.     And  at  these  last,  Miss   Ann 

direct  that  my  wife  shall  receive  from  my  t>„4.4.^,»  i,x^i,;««  ,,»  a./%»»  fi,^  ^/vr^.  A^. 
estate  after  my  death  only  what  the  law  •  ^""^"'  ^^l^'^^^  "P  ^^^°^  ^\  ^^'/^ 

vonld  give  her  as  do wer  if  I  died  intestate,  the   first   time    since  her   silent  dis- 

9xA  that  I  leave  nothing  to  my  children,  obedience   to  her  father's  command, 

•xpecthig  their  mother  to  support  them;  ^y^^^^^  f^^  ^  ^nCTV  an  interest  as 
snd  I  give  and  bequeath  in  consequence  a  i       i  •       i? 

of  mysaid  daughter's  said  refusal,  one  half  her   mother.      An   unlovely   pair   of 

of  all  the  rest  of  my  proi>erty  real  and  ffuses ! 

?rrrr„trpX*te^nSh.r;  ^-Anjesinthy    step  this  way,"  said 

faiown  as  Dr.  Toomston's  church,  to  a  fund  Mrs.  Button,  and  the  two  women  went 
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to  the  window  and  consulted  in  whis-  said  tbe  doctor.     *^  Permit  me  to  urge 

pers.  you  to  comply  with  Mr.  Button's  wish 

'^  King  bell/'  said  Mr.  Button.     A  in  regard  to  this  note." 

servant  came.  He  spoke  with  emphasis,  and  even 

''Bring  another/'   said    the    sick  the   two  angry  foolish  women  were 

man.     ''  Witnesses,"  he  added.    Two  startled  into  attention, 

of  the  servants  were  soon  at  hand.  "  He  can't  write  a  word/'  said  Mrs. 

"Put  seal/'  said  Mr.  Button.     Dr.  Button.     "What  do  you  mean,  doc- 

Veroil  affixed  opposite  the  place  for  tor?" 

signing,  the  usual  representative  of  "  Perhaps  he  could  not  at  this  mo- 

the  ancient  seal.  ment,"  said  Dr.  Veroil,  with  a  com- 

"Lift  me   up/'   said  Mr.   Button,  passionate    glance    at   the   distorted 

They  did  so.     "  Put  the  desk  here/'  face  on  the  pillow.     "  But  he  has  will 

he  said.     The  writing  desk,  with  the  enough  for  ten  men.    He  signed  with 

paper  on  it  was  laid  upon  his  knees  the  left  hand.     It's  the  greatest  tri- 

as  he  sat  up  among  the  pillows.  umph   of  mind   over  matter  that  I 

"  Pen,"   he    said.      Veroil    looked  ever  saw.     If  he  could  only  inject  it 

surprised.     "Left  hand,"   said   But-  into  the   nerves  of   the    right    side 

ton,   with  inexpressible  resolution  in  again  !     But  I  fear  the  bridge  is  bro- 

his  voice  and   his  face.     Without   a  ken    down    that    way.      See    here, 

word,  Dr.  Veroil  dipped  the  pen  in  madam.     Look,  Miss  Button." 

the  ink,  placed  it  in  the   trembling  And   taking    the    document    from 

left  hand  of  the  sick  man,  laid  the  Adrian,  he  stepped  round  and  showed 

hand  upon  the  paper,  and  was  going  the  signature,  the  witnesses'  names, 

to  guide  it.  the  seal,  to  the  astonished  women ;  and 

"  No.    Alone.     My  act  and  deed,"  with   intelligent  adaptation,  he  read 

said  Mr.  Button ;  and  with  an  effort  aloud  the  part  calculated  to  impress 

concentrated  and  intense  far  beyond  them  most,  the  caption  over  the  wit- 

the  steady  resolution  which  had  ena-  nesses'  names,  with  its  legal  verbosity : 

bled  him  to  dictate  the  instrument  it-  "  Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  as  his 

self,  he  traced  upon  the  paper,  slowly,  free  act  and  deed  and  as  his  last  will 

awkwardly,    but     without     stopping  and  testament,  in  the  presence  of  the 

once,  a  tangle  of  heavy,  shaken,  spat-  following  witnesses,  who  have  signed 

tery  lines,  in  which  could  neverthe-  their  names  as  such  witnesses  in  the 

less  be  recognized  the  signature   of  presence    of    the    said  l^arbox  But- 

«  Tarbox  Button."  ton." 

"  I  declare  this  to  be  my  free  act  Mrs.  Button  and  her  daughter  ex- 

and  deed,"  he  said,  "  and  I  execute  amined  in  silence  the  inky  tangle  of 

and  deliver  it  as  my  last  will  and  tes-  shaking  sprawling  lines.      But  the 

tament ;"  and  he  fell  back,  silent  and  tremendous  will   of   the    sick    man, 

exhausted.     The  servants  signed   as  shattered  as  was  its  bodily  tabernacle 

witnesses,  as  Dr.  Veroil  directed  them,  and  instrument,  had  too  plainly  delin- 

and   the  doctor  himself  signed  after  eated  the  letters  of  his  name,  even 

them.     Mrs.  Button   and   Ann  were  amidst  the  darkness  and  weakness  of 

meanwhile   absorbed  in  their  discus-  his  overmastering  disease,  to  permit 

si6n ;  Doctor  Veroil,   having    folded  the  shadow  of  a  real  doubt  or  contra- 

the  paper,  gave  it  to  Adrian.  diction,  however  mutinous  the  disposi- 

"The  power  is  executed,  ladies,"  tion  might  be.     But  neither  of  the 
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women  was  deficient  in  obstinacy  nor       Bhe  seized  it  promptly  enough  now. 

in  canning.  And   Adrian,  bowing,  followed    the 

'Til  consider  uppn  it,  doctor/'  said  physician,  for  he  expected  that  this 

Mrs.  Button;  <T11  give  you  an  an-  glimpse  of  her  position  would  have 

8wer  to-morrow.      You'll    leave    the  more     influence     upon     the    young 

paper  for  me  to  examine  at  leisure,  woman  than  a  fuller  explanation  of 

won't  yon  ?  "  it ;  and  he  was  not  unwilling  that  she 

''  A  copy,  certainly,  madam,"  was  shonld  be  able  to  destroy  this  mate- 

the  polite  —  and  prudent  —  reply,  and  rial  proof  against   herself.     He   did 

a  copy  was  made  in  a  few  minutes,  and  not  much  consider^  nor  care,  whether 

with  a  grave  bow  was  handed  to  Mrs.  he  had  a  strictly  legal  right  to  give 

Batton.    This  done»  the  doctor  made  her  the  shawl,  and  he  meant  the  gift 

a  careful  and  detailed  examination  of  to  be  a  hint  of  his  own  good  will, 
bia  patient;  gave  explicit  directions 

not  to  have  him  disturbed;  arranged  chapTEB  XXX VHI. 

to  send  proper  nurses ;  and  was  tak- 
ing leave,  when  the  sick  man,  open-        '^  Fbab  is  moral  rum,''  remarked 

ing  the  one  eye  that  he  could  move,  Veroil,  as  the  two  men  walked  away 

mattered  something.  from  Mr.  Button's.     ''  I  bullied  those 

''  What  is  it  ?  "  said  the  physician,  women.     I've  done  it  before.      But 

bending  over  him.  you  whip  an  ugly  boy  who  is  poison- 

"Fve  got   'em,  —  they'll  come  to  ing  .your  school,  if  you  cannot  wait 

it/'  said  Mr.  Button,  feebly.  for    more    healthy    moral    regimen. 

''Yes,  they  will,"  said  the  doctor.  Once  well  stimulated  into  obedience, 

''  I  want  the  Van  Braams  to  stay  the  diet  of  health  will  probably  serve, 

in  the  old  house,"  continued  Button.  If  he  falls  into  another  moral  ool- 

'^Well,  I  guess  we  can  arrange  it,"  lapse,  intoxicate  him  again,  if  neces- 
said  the  doctor ;  and  with  a  kind  sary.  Fear  is  prompt  Love  is  grad- 
&rewe]l  to  the  patient  and  a  polite  uaL  For  barbarians,  for  brutes  two- 
one  to  the  ladies,  he  turned  to  leave  legged  or  four-legged,  fear  may  be 
the  roouL  '^  I'll  oome  in  one  moment,  absolutely  indispensable.  Wisdom 
doctor,"  said  Adrian.  He  stepped  requires,  not  the  absolute  disuse  of  it, 
roand  the  bed  to  where  Mrs.  Button  but  the  substitution  of  higher  mo- 
and  Ann  were  still  talking  in  whis-  tives  as  soon  as  possible.  These  fel- 
pers.  They  both  looked  at  him  with  lows  who  want  the  rowdy  boys  of  the 
a  sallen  anger,  hateful  enough  to  see.  public  schools  of  a  great  city  like 
^'  Ann,"  said  he,  handing  her  the  par-  New  York  to  know  that  there  will  be 
eel  which  he  had  kept  with  him, —  no  whipping,  are  offering  a  little 
'' there's  the  shawl  which  you  gave  sweet  oil  to  an  ugly  beast.  Very 
Mrs.  Bamea  "  *—  likely  a  white  hot  poker  to  sear  his 

^I  don't  want  it,"  said  the  girl,  nose  will  hardly  keep  him  off  you." 
•oorly.  Adrian,  assenting  to  the  doctrine, 

^  But  Mrs.  Barnes  gave  it  to  Ci-  further  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 

▼iUe,  and  Girille  to  Katy,  that  lived  readiness  and  efficiency  of  the  phy- 

hete  with  you  for  a  while ;  and  Katy  sician  in  taking  charge  not  only  of 

is  a  detective,   and  the  shawl   has  the  person  but  of  the  family  and  busi- 

Jenks  &  Tiainor's  private  mark  on  ness  of  the  patient  all  together. 
it»—  "Oh,"  said  Veroil,  "it  was  rather 
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irregular,  no  doubt.      But  a  doctor  tbe  soul  as  well  as  he  could.     So  the 

might  as  well  be  ready  to  be  clergy-  two  men,  though  from  different  sidesy 

man  and  lawyer,  in  a  case  like  this,  were  almost  equally  enthusiastic  over 

where  he  is  a  kind  of  personal  friend,  the  marvellous  power  of  mind  which 

also,  and  where  the  questions  are  so  Mr.  Button  had  shown, 

mixed.     It  wouldn't  do,  in  this  case,  '^ See,"  said  the  admiring  doctor: 

for  instance,  to  send  for  a  lawyer;  ''could  there  be  a  more  volcanic  ex- 

that  Mrs.   Button,  I  mean, —  plosion  of  that  idiotic  doctrine  that 

would  have  made  trouble ;  the  patient  the  soul  is  only  a  phase  of  matter ! 

was  very  irritable  and  weak  ;  and  the  Here  the  man's   matter  is   smashed, 

sudden  way  I  guess  was  the  only  way  For  what  I  know   he  has  a  second 

to  do  it      I   believe    those   women  stroke  at  this  very  moment !  "  —  Ve- 

would  have  committed  any  crime  ne-  roil  spoke  with  so  much  earnestness, 

cessary  —  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  stopped   short   on  the   sidewalk 

at  any  rate  —  to   prevent  executing  and  faced  round  on  Adrian  so  sudden- 

that  paper  in  your  pocket.''  ly,   that  the    young    man    actually 

''  \  don't  like  to  think  that,"  said  thought  Mr.  Button  had  the  stroke 
Adrian  :  ''  is  that  all  their  religion  — ''  at  this  very  moment,  and  the  sec- 
can  do  for  them  ?  "        ^  ond  or  third  will  make  a  dead  certain- 

''  Their  religion  is  perfectly  genu-  ty  of  him  —  and  just  see  what  he 
ine  and  sincere,"  said  the  physician,  laid  out  in  his  mind.  The  key  to  it 
''  But  religion  does  not  necessarily  all  is  a  sense  of  justice.  Nobody 
imply  intelligence,  however  useful  the  could  have  imagined  —  at  least  I 
two  are  to  each  other.  And'  these  didn't,  that  the  rough  fellow  had  so 
women,  having  feeble  intellects  and  much  nobility  in  him.  He  has 
enormous  selfish  instincts,  are  liable  planned  out,  first  to  do  complete  jus- 
te be  carried  to  any  extreme  by  an  tice  to  Giville  at  the  expense  of  his 
evil  impulse  that  pushes  them  in  the  own  child ;  second,  to  do  complete 
right  time  and  place.  Under  advice,  justice  to  you ;  he  must  think  very 
possibly  on  reflection  alone,  their  case  highly  of  your  business  abilities  and 
might  be  different.  I  used  prompt-  morals  too,  young  man,  to  give  you 
ness  and  sternness,  and  forestalled  such  a  power  as  that  —  and  thirdly^ 
them.  Or  rather  I  helped  do  so.  But-  to  do  complete  justice  to  his  own 
ton  is  the  man  who  has  effectually  family ;  for  if  they  do  what  is  right, 
beaten  them.  Wonderful!  wonder-  they  are  to  have  the  whole  estate, 
ful !  "  And  consider  the  shrewdness  of  the 

The  doctor's  admiration  was  per-  means.  Those  two  women  are  as  ugly 
fectlyjust.  A  physician  is  of  small  and  selfish  and  obstinate  and  cunning, 
account  unless  he  is  a  psychologist;  — well,  as  beasts.  So  he  fights  them 
and  Veroil  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  with  their  own  natures.  The  girl 
profession,  and  by  that  and  by  in-  has  stolen  and  borne  false  witness;  if 
stinct  also,  a  student  of  souls.  Adri-  she  confesses  it  she  will  be  rich  and 
an  was  almost  equally  fond  of  mental  independent ;  if  she  refuses  she  will 
philosophy.  Knowing  the  helpless-  be  poor,  and  wholly  dependent  upon 
ness  of  the  bodiless  metaphysics  —  her  mother,  and  the  woman  she  tri^d 
that  mere  ghost  that  turns  somersets  to  ruin  will  have  her  money.  And  if 
.on  a  trapeze  in  the  clouds  —  he  had  Mrs.  Button  does  not  succeed  in  in- 
studied  the  physical  emplacement  of  ducing  Ann  to  do  right,  she  loses  more 
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than  half  her  fortune.    And  both  of  did  so,  npon  full  consultation  with  Mr. 

them,  by  obeying  orders,  and  doing  Button's   own  confidential  legal  ad- 

justice,  will  secure  their  own  wealth,  viser ;  and  these  points  having  been 

and  will  reduce  your  authority  to  the  agreed  on,  the  doctor  went  in  to  bis 

minimum.     I  confess  that  I  doubt  prescriptions,  and  Adrian  hastened  to 

whether  you   and   I  together  could  Mr.  Van  Braam's. 

have  contrived  so  efficient  a  machine,  He  found  the  old  gentleman  quite 

all  alive  and  well  as  we  are,  as  that  cheerful,  and  evidently  on  the  way  to 

poor  &II0W  with  his  half-dead  brain  I  a  complete  recovery.     A  inll  and  ex- 

And  he  knew  that  talking  wouldn't  plicit  conversation  with    Civille  had 

do  any  good ;  so  he  wasted  no  time  relieved  the   poor  old  gentleman  of 

in  that ;  he  ^ustdid  the  thing.  Why,  the  terrors  and  pains  which  had  done 

it  was  a  manosuvre  as   masterly  as  so  much  io  throw  him  into  what  the 

Austerlitz  or  Salamanca  I    And  then  doctor  called  a  typhoid  fever ;     al- 

what  a  clean  piece  of  work  I    Not  though  he  cried  a  little  over  her  ac- 

very  technical  in  form,  but  that  in-  count  of  her  experience  at  the  hands 

stniment  will  stand,  I  tell  you  I    I  of  the  law,  lightly  as  she  touched  it. 

know  enough  of  snch  things  to  see  Probably  his  sojourn  in   the  upper 

that.     It's  a  veiry  neatly  worded  pa-  room  had  done  him  good,  by  the  mere 

per  I "  substitution  of  a  somewhat  purer  air 

"  I  only  observed  one  thing  to  add,"  for  the  close  and  vitiated  air  of  his 
said  Adrian ;  ''  there  is  no  clear  pro-  parlor.  Probably  the  opportune  de- 
vision  for  terminating  my  authority,  linquency  of  Adrian  in  respect  of  his 
But  I  shall  not  do  any  thing  without  .duties  as  nurse  had  contributed  some- 
consulting  Mr.  Button,  and  his  law-  what  to  the  convalescence.  At  the 
yer  too ;  and  if  the  business  is  settled  moment  when  Adrian  came  in,  the 
and  the  women  do  as  he  says,  I  can  work  of  nature  was  being  assisted 
transfer  the  property  to  them  and  sur-  by  some  cream  toast,  cold  roast 
render  the  trust.  But  doctor,  one  lamb  and  black  tea,  which  Civille 
question:  —  How  came  Mr.  Button  was  ministering,  as  Miss  Katy  Bird 
to  know  about  Civille  ? ''  had  left  them  bright  and  early  that 

^  Oh,  Ann  had  hinted  something  to  morning;   and  of  which  Adrian,  on 

him  on  her  side  of  the  question ;  and  invitation,  partook  with  a  fine  appe- 

when  he  caught  her  at  the  store,  he  tite,    for    it    was    late     dinner-time, 

saw  the  rest  of  it  plain  enough.     He  While  they  ate,  Adrian  supplied  his 

knew  she  was  arrested,   because    I  contribution  to    their  knowledge  of 

told  him  this  morning."  the    situation,   ''  exchanging  wisdom 

By  this  time  they  had  reached  Ye-  for  refreshment,"  remarked  Mr.  Van 

roll's  office,  where  a  company  of  pa-  Braam,  ''  like  the  angel  Eaphael  at 

tients — impatients,    perhaps,     they  Adam  and  Eve's  lunch  in  Paradise." 

shonld  be  called  by  this  time —  were  ''  Giving  orations  for  rations,"  said 

waiting  in  the  anteroom.     In  a  few  Adrian. 

moments'  further  consultation  it  was  "  He  o'd  the  balance,"  said  Civille. 

decided  that  Adrian  should  take  no  The  two  men  reproached  her  for  fol- 

steps  under  his   power  of  attorney  lowing  their  example, 

until  after  a  definite  reply  from  Mrs.  When  Adrian,  in  his  recital,  came 

Button  and   Ann.      It  was  obvious  to  the  description  of  the  relics  which 

enough  that  he  must  proceed,  when  he  he  had  found  on  the  bed  in  Olds' 
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room^  Mr.  Van  Braam,  though  strack  This  point    thus   decided;   Giville 

with  the  intensity  of  the  situation^  and  her  father  were  the  more  anx- 

remarked  with  coolness, "  I'm  glad  he's  ious  to  escape  from  their  present  dom- 

dead ; "  and  when  in  the  progress  of  icile ;    and  the  general  question  of 

the  story  it  turned  out  that  he  was  ways  and  means  was  almost  6f  neces- 

not;  he  was  rather  discontented.  sity  brought  (so  to  speak)  before  the 

Adrian  doubted  somewhat  in  his  house, 
mind  what  to  say  about  the  scene  at  ^'  Well,  my  boy/'  said  the  old  gen- 
Mr.  Button's ;  but  on  the  whole  he  tleman,  '^  I  have  almost  always  con- 
thought  best  to  tell  it  all;  for  he  trived  to  have  a  hundred  or  two  in 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  talking  the  bank,  but  that  won't  go  far  in 
to  a  safe  audience.  The  picture  New  York ;  and  besides,  I  haven't 
which  Adrian  described  was  a  strik-  got  it,  at  present.  —  We  can  sell  the 
ing  one,  for  he  possessed  a  very  fair  furniture." 

talent  for  describing.     The  summary  "  I  can  r^ise  money  enough  to  last 

analysis  which  he  subjoined  of  the  us  a  while,"  said  Adrian  —  '^  the  old 

evident  object  of  Mr.  Button,   was  house  at  Hariford  is  done  for,  you 

even  more  effective,  and  it  prevailed  know,  —  there'll  be  something  paid  for 

even  over  the  obstinate  and  constitu-  that.     Then  I  suppose  I  must  have  a 

tional  dislike  of  Mr.  Van  Braam,  to  pretty  handsome  income  from    this 

some  extent.  trusteeship,  unless  I  should  destroy 

"I  don't  like  him,"  he  said,  "and  the  property"  — 

I  never  shall ;  I  can't ;  and  I  won't  '    <<  AH  that's  none  of  my  business," 

stay  in  his  house  a  day  after  I  have  a  said  Mr.  Van  Braam  with  one  sort  of 

hole  to  hide  in.     But  he  has  done  a  gruffness. 

just  and  manly  action.     I  like  ^Ao^."  <<  Won't  you  let  it  be  my  pleasure 

Giville  agreed  to  the  admiration,  then?"  said  Adrian  —  ''you  know 
and  she  added  her  love.  "  He  always  you  would  do  so  for  my  aunt  and  me. 
liked  me,"  she  said  —  "I  know  it :  Let  us  have  our  turn  first,  that's  all." 
I'm  so  sorry  for  him !  I  wish  so  I  Giville,  who  sat  near  Adrian,  qui- 
could  make  him  well  again  I "  But  she  etly'  put  out  her  little  hand  and 
was  as  anxious  as  her  father  to  get  clasped  it  upon  his.  He  started,  and 
away  from  the  house.  And  they  looked  at  her  with  shining  eyes, 
united  in  an  absolute  and  almost  <<  Thaf  s  different,"  replied  the  old 
angry  refusal  to  receive  any  portion  man.  "Oh,  —  it's  a  horrible  thing 
whatever  of  Mr.  Button's  estate  on  to  have  to  be  helped ! "  And  he 
any  terms.  This,  Adrian  said,  was  groaned  and  twisted  himself  in  the 
right,  but  he  reminded  them  that  the  bed.  It  is  true ;  it  is  frightful,  for 
gift  could  only  take  effect  after  Mr.  a  man,  to  be  helped  instead  of  help- 
Button's  death ;  that  it  was  only  a  ing  himsell 

contingent    one,    conditioned     upon  <'  At  any  rate,"  concluded  Adrian, 

Ann's  obstinacy  in  disobedience ;  and  after  considerable    discussion,  —  "at 

that  being  by  will,  it  was  revocable  at  any  rate,  my  dear  sir,  you  can't  go 

any  time  during  the  testator's  life,  if  quite  yet ;  and  if  you  allow  me,  I'll 

he  retained  his  mind.     Thus,  he  con-  look  you  up  a  place."     As  he  spoke, 

vinoed  them,  silence  for  the  present  an  idea  arose  in  his  mind  which  he 

might  do  good  and   could    not    do  almost  uttered  on  the  spot    It  made 

haniL  him  give  Giville's  hand  a  sudden  little 
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Bqaeeze^  which  puzzled  her,  for  she  Dutch  nature  too,  better  than  L     I'm 

thought  it  meant ''  You  understand ! ''  Serope.       He's    Van     Booraem.      I 

and  she  did  not  understand.     But  it  haven't  communicated  with  him  nor 

meant  onlj  itself.      It  was  agreed  his  wife  this  fifty  years/'  continued 

accordingly    that     the    young    man  the  old  gentleman.     ^  1  know  they'ie 

should  try  his  luck  at  house-hunting,  alive,  that's  all ;  and  they  are  rich." 

"  Besides,"  said  Mr.  Van  Braam,  « Oh,   I'll  try    it,"    said    Adrian, 

all  at  once,  hitching  the  conjunction  cheerfully.     "  I'm  not  afraid  to  have 

however  to   a  link  some  little  ways  a  man  say  no  to  me,"  he  added.     ''  I 

back  in  the  chain  of  conversation,  —  must  try  to  see  Bird*  at  once,  too ; 

"  it  would  take  some  time  to  raise  he's  likely  to  know  of  some  house  or 

money  on   real    estate,   even   if   we  some  real  estate  agency ;  and  by  the 

coald  gi^e  security  for  it.     And  we  way  I   agreed  to    call  at    Purvis's 

want  some  at  once.     Bent  must  be  to-day.      I'll    go    over  to  Belleville 

paid  in  advance  in  this  city.     It  costs  to-morrow  morning,  and  I'll  see  you 

terribly  to  move,  Adrian ;  —  I  know  I  as  soon  as  I  get  back." 
ooold  be  carried — at  any  rate,  to-day, 
if  I  had  a  place  to  go  to.      And  I 

don't   believe    that   we   three    have  CHAPTER    XXXIX. 

tventy-five  dollars  in  cash,  available  Thb  ten  days  next  following  the 

at  this  moment."  day  of  Giville's  release  and  of  Mr. 

It  was  true.    The  habitual  indif-  Button's  coup  cPitat^  were  to  a  cer- 

ference  of  Mr.  Van  Braam  to  money  tain  extent  days  of  suspense  to  Mr. 

considerations,  the  exhaustion  by  his  Van  Braam  and  to  Civille.     Adrian 

illness    of    the    trifling    savings   he  returned  the  next  day  from  his  expe- 

might  have  put  aside,  the  loss  of  his  dition  to  Belleville,  and  reported  with 

secretaryship,  left  him  almost  penni-  the  grave  brevity  of  one  who  makes 

less.    On  Adrian's  part  the  loss  of  the  best  of  a  defeat  that  old  Mr.  Van 

his  position,  the  narrowness   of   his  Booraem  had  refused,  not  obligringly, 

own  means,  the  amount,  considerable  to    advance    any    money    whatever, 

for  him,  which  he  had  been  expend-  This  report  Mr.  Van  Braam  received 

ing  right   and    left  during   his   few  with  much  equanimity,  saying  that  it 

hut  sufficiently  busy  days   in    New  was  like  the  old  gentleman.     Adrian 

York,  had  almost  emptied  his  pockets,  went  on  to  observe  that  he  was  in 

As  for  Civille,   the  dear  child  had  hopes  he  had  heard  of  a  nice  place  for 

nothing.     <<  I    have   some  rich  rela-  them  already,  hurt  that  he  must  wait 

tions,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  after  a  while,  and  as  the  dictionary  men 

a  rather  disagreeable  pause  —  '^  and  advertise,  '^  get  the  best" 

Adrian,  I'll  tell  you  what;  if  you'll  '^Well,"   said    Mr.    Van    Braam, 

undertake  to  get  them  to  do  some-  /^  when  yon  find  a  place  you    and 

thing  for  Civille  and  me  now,  I'U  let  Civille  may  go  and  consult  over  it ; 

joa  repay  them  if  we  can't,  when  the  #if  it  suits  you  it  will  suit  me." 

time  comes.      That  would  do,  per-  Adrian  reported  further  that  he 

^^  "  had  made  an  arrangement  of  a  strict- 

"  Oh,  father,    you  mean    over  at  ly  business  nature  with  Mr.  Purvis, 

Belleville  ?  "  said  the  young  lady.  which  would  enable  him  to  provide 

^'Yes.    Old  Philipp  Van  Booraem  for  the  expenses  of   removing  and 

baa  kept  his  Dutch  name  and  his  re-establishing   the    household   gods 
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without  any  inconvenience.      ^'You  Barnes.     She   had  ascertained   from 

shall  owe  it  and  pay  it,  interest  and  some  of  the  church  officers  the  names 

all/'  he  said,  '^  just  as  extortionately  of  all  the  children  of  Ann's  Sunday 

as  you  like ;   you  won't  refuse  me  School  class,  and  of  a  considerable 

that,  I  am  sure  ?  "  number  of  the  parents  of  infants  ac- 

This  was  all  correct  and  reason-  commodated  at  the  Shadowing  Wings, 
able;  but  still,  thought  Civille —  Amongst  these  honest  folks  the  detec- 
However,  she  did  not  quite  think  it,  tive  lady  had  found  a  great  hatrest 
either;  it  was  one  of  those  faint,  of  gifts,  all  proceeding  from  Miss  Ann 
faint  impressions  that  are  only  re-  Button ;  being  divers  sorts  of  goods 
membered  afterwards,  like  those  paths  from  Jenks  &  Trainer's,  and  some 
across  the  Scottish  moors  which  can  books,  probably  selected  on  similar 
only  be  seen  from  the  distance,  so  principles  at  bookstores.  This  system 
imperceptibly  do  their  color  and  sur-  of  gifts  Miss  Bird  had  concluded,  ex- 
face  differ  from  the  rest  of  the  ex-  plained  the  circumstance  which  had 
pause.  So  she  said  nothing,  but  with  so  thoroughly  puzzled  herself  and  her 
a  curious  serious  smile, offered  Adrian  brother;  to  wit  that  while  a  stolen 
an  envelope.  ''  I  got  it  this  noon,"  article  had  absolutely  been  found  in 
she  said ;  ''  read  it."  He  did  so.  It  Giville's  possession,  not  the  least 
was  the  note  from  Ann  Button.  ''  I  trace  of  any  such  thing  could  be  dis- 
kept  it  to  show  you,"  said  she  ;  "  now  covered  at  Mr.  Button's,  "  though  " 
I  will  burn  it."  Miss  Bird  had  remarked  with  graphic 

'*  Wait,"  said  Adrian  —  "  I  don't  energy  "  I  raked  every  inch  of  that 
know.  Burning  would  not  be  so  house  from  garret  to  cellar  with  a 
good  a  plan  as  to  return  it  to  her  to  fine-tooth  comb."  The  same  cunning 
be  destroyed.  She  would  be  certain  which  had  served  to  escape  so  long 
then.  But  even  then,  she  might  the  eager  watchfulness  of  merchants 
fancy  that  you  had  kept  a  copy,  and  police,  had  suggested  the  effec- 
And  besides  —  On  the  whole,  Civille,  tive  method  of  promptly  dispersing 
it  will  be  safest  for  yourself  to  keep  it  all  acquisitions  among  the  obscure  and 
for  the  present"  Mr.  Van  Braam  unsuspected  multitude  of  church  ben- 
was  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  the  eficiaries,  whose  shiftless  habits  and 
note  was  kept.  rough   usage  would  rapidly  destroy 

Apropos  of  Ann  Button's  note,  two  them.     Thus  the  stream  of  these  un- 

other  pieces  of  information  were  forth-  sanctified  benefactions  had  been  sink- 

ooming.     Civille  told  Adrian  that  she  ing  silently  into  the  desert  of  poverty, 

had  learned  that  morning  from  Dr.  as  some  desert  rivers  spread  and  dis- 

Veroil  that  Jenks  &  Trainor  had  sent  appear  into  the  sandy  wastes,' without 

in  a  bill  to  Mr.  Button  '^for  sundries  leaving  any  mark  of  life,  unless  it  be 

supplied  at  sundry  dates,"  which  Mr.  the  coarse,  rank  and  worthless  sedges 

Button  had  ordered  paid.  And  Adrian  and  reeds  geneAited  by  the  salt  and 
told  Civille  that  he  had   met   Katy  *  barren  ground.     Had  it  not  been  for 

Bird  in  the  street  —  somewhat,  he  the  accidental  discovery  of  the  shawl 

added,  a9  if  she  had  been  waiting  for  which  Mrs.  Barnes  had  given  Civille, 

him, —*  and  had  learned  from  her  that  the  balance  of  evidence  would  in  a 

her  plan  of  campaign  had  been  alto-  certain  sense  have   inclined   against 

gether  successful.     Her  idea  had  been  Civille  herself.      And  as  Bird  had 

suggested  to  her  by  the  shawl  of  Mrs.  remarked    at    the    hospital,   it    was 
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Jenks  &  Trainor's  own  act  in  caasing  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  case  of  a  good 
Giville's  arrest,  that  had  brought  the  opportunity.  The  nomination  to  Con- 
sbawl  into  the  case,  and  had  at  once»gre88  %Vas  of  necessity  made  over 
liberated  the  innocent  and  convicted  again, 'Hho  candidate,  our  well  known, 
the  guilty.  For  it  was  the  sight  of  popular  and  energetic  fellow-citizen, 
the  shawl,  the  knowledge  of  its  trans-  T.  Button  Esq.,  having  been  obliged  " 
feis,  and  the  consciousness  of  so  many  —  as  the  papers  delicately  observed, 
other  existing  proofs  of  the  same  ^^  in  consequence  of  a  somewhat  seri* 
kind,  which  had  vanquished  even  so  ous  illness,  to  withdraw  his  acceptance, 
obstinate  a  will,  so  limited  an  intelli-  All  parties  and  persons,"  the  paper 
gence,  as  those  of  Ann  Button,  added,  "join  in  hoping  for  a  gen- 
Accomplished  facts  may  tell  on  such  tleman  so  useful  and  public-spirit- 
minds  ;  they  certainly  do  not  feel  ed,  a  speedy  and  complete  recovery .'' 
statements  nor  arguments  nor  be-  And  thus  the  political  career  of  the 
seechings.      The  fiict  of  the  shawl    publisher  died  before  it  was  bom. 

not  mentioned  but  shown  —  the  fact  

of  the  disinheriting,  not   threatened 

bat  executed  —  had  prevailed  to  ex-  Upon  the  morning  of  the  tenth 
tort  the  written  confession  from  a  day,  came  Adrian  to  say  that  at 
mind  obstinate  as  glass,  bending  only  last  he  thought  he  had  found  exactly 
under  an  intensity  of  heat  that  would  the  place ;  and  would  Civille  be 
destroy  most  metals  into  vapor.  The  pleased  to  go  and  inspect  it? 
very  distortion  or  defect  of  this  un-  Yes,  she  would.  She  was  quickly 
happy  chilc|^  of  two  strong  parents  ready,  and  the  young  man  escorted 
was  a  union  of  their  faults;  their  her  to  one  of  those  neighborhoods 
obstmacy,  their  secretiveness.  And  which  are  as  if  somebody  had  planted 
above  all  their  love  of  gain,  had  in  a  few  clean  streets  for  a  specimen  in 
their  daughter  intensified  beyond  a  the  middle  of  the  careless  dirt  of  New 
healthy  power  and  tone,  and  had  be-  York.  It  was  on  the  ''  west  side,'' 
come  that  species  of  silent  fury,  which  so  called,  pretty  well  up  town.  As 
is  called  monomania.  *  they  went,  Adrian  began  to  entertain 

Mr.  Button  continued  in  about  the  Civille  with  a  few  conundrums  and 
same  state.  Adrian  consulted  fiilly  other  nonsenses,  and  was  merry 
with  his  lawyer,  a  dusty-looking  and  before  her,  insomuch  that  the  young 
dried  up  person,  who  shook  his  head  lady  inquired  what  he  had  had  for 
a  good  deal  over  the  power  of  attor-  breakfast,  and  recited  to  him  with  a 
nej,  complaining  particularly  of'  the    grave  smile, 

unlimited  trust  it  conferred,  and  of        ''  Woe  to  that  land  whose  princes 

its  duplicate  nature  as  power  and  as    are  drunk  in  the  morning." 

will.    But  after  haviug  himself  seen        ''  Wrong,  oh    princess,"    said    he 

Mr.  Button,  and  also  the  doctor;  and    with  glee.     "  There's  no  such  saying. 

after  being  a  good  deal  consoled  by    There's  a  verse  in  Ecclesiastes,  '  Woe 

Adrian's  request  that  he  should  super-    to  thee,  0  land,  when  thy  king  is  a 

▼iae  all  transactions  under  the  power,    child,   and  thy  princes  eat  in    the 

and  should  charge  accordingly,  that    morning.'    This  would  seem  to  show 

it  would  be  safe  for  Adrian  to  execute    that  in  Palestine  under  the  Mosaic 

his  trust  so  far  at  least  as  related  to    dispensation  .breakfast  was  an  immo- 

the  publbhing  business  \  that  is,  to   rality.    But  as  the  poet  observes^  a 

exezcise  a  general  supervision  over  it,    better  lot  has  been  planned  fot  me. 
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Coffee  is  a  glory  and  a  beauty  that        '^  Then,  dear,  please  to  promise  to 

not  even  the  Preacher  ever  dreamed  like  all  that  yon  find  out  to-day  I  have 

of )  and  so  is  a  good  United  States  done,  and  all  I  do  to-day  too  —  will 

breakfast,  oh  princess.     But  Civille,  you?" 

why  are  you  so  sober?"  The  tone,  light  as  he  tried  to  make 

''  I  don't  know  exactly,"  said  she ;  it,  was  shaded  with  earnestness ;  if 

''  I  don't  like  to  go  away  from  that,  he    had  quite  succeeded,  she  might 

solitary  old  house,  and  yet  I  know  I  perhaps    have  promised;  but  with  a* 

shall  be  glad  when  I  have  got  away,  feeling  not  of  doubt,  not  amounting 

—  I  guess  it  must  be  the  mere  fact  to  shyness  —  an  undefined  hesitation, 
of  the  change.  Besides,  you  know  I  she  looked  up  at  him  —  saw  some- 
am  a  serious  person."  thing  a  little  eager  and  anxious  in  his 

'*  Yes,  I   do,"   said   Adrian,  ''  you  eyes,  and  looked  down  again,  silent, 

are.     But  yet  I  always  have  an  idea  They  walked  on,  chatting  as  before, 

that  you  are  conscious  of  the  funny  but  with  a  little  less  frivolity  on  the 

side  of  things,  under  your  grave  face,  young  man's    part.      As    they    ap- 

I  am  very  often  perfectly  conscious  of  preached  the  place,  Adrian  explained 

the  serious  side  of  things  when  I  am  that  it  was  the  second  floor  of  one  of 

perhaps  making  fun  about  them  out-  those  houses  built  in  separate  tene- 

side."  ments,  of  late  years  becoming  so  com- 

'^  Then,   Mr.  Button's  illness,  and  mon  in  New  York ;  and  that  he  was 

his  family —  I'm  so  sorry  for  them  I "  afraid  she  would  find  the  rooms  very 

''  Why,   so   am   I,"   said  Adrian ;  scanty  and  cramped  afber  their  whole 

<'that   is,  I  would  do   any  thing  I  house, 
could  —  conveniently  —  to  help  them        "Oh,  I   don't  mind,"   said  she  — 

—  not  so  much  as  you,  Civille,  for  I'm  "you  know  we  don't  give  many  very 
not  so  good;  but  still,  a  little.     But  large  dancing-parties!" 

all  the    same,   I   can't    see   why   I  The  house  was  of  brick,  and  looked 

should  be  unhappy  over  them  myself,  new  and  clean.     It  was  on  a  corner, 

If  I  should  do  a  little  bit  of  misery  and  the    entrance  was   on   the   side 

over  every  misfortune,  I  should  go  hang  street,  *on  the  north  side, 

in  a  week.     It's  not  because  I'm  in-  "  The  windows  look  south,  east  and 

sensible,  Civille ;  it's  because  I'm  so  west,"  said  Adrian.     "  The  flats  lie 

uncommonly    delicate    and    sympa-  cross-ways,  through  and  through  the 

thetic,  and  I  have  to  guard  myself  block,  and  the   party-wall   naturally 

against  it."  shuts  in  the  north  side   of    all   the 

She  looked  at  him  in  her  grave  rooms."  He  opened  the  outer  door 
sweet  way,  with  her  peculiar  intro-  with  a  pass-key,  and  showed  her  up- 
verted  expression,  and  said,  as  if  she  stairs.  The  tenement  was  soon  in- 
were  reflecting,  rather  than  speaking,  spected  ;  it  was  perfectly  clean  and 

"  You  think  you  are  joking,  but  it  new,  none  of  the  floors  in  that  house 

is  more  like  the  truth,  Adrian."  having  in  fact  been  occupied  at  all, 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  don't  want  to  Adrian  said,  except  the  fourth  or  up- 

cry  this  forenoon,  any  way.    I  sha'n't  permost.     There  was  a  parlor,  with  a 

do  that  unless  you  dislike  the  house,  little  bedroom    off   it ;     three  other 

Civille."  rooms;  and  a  cosy  little  kitchen.     All 

''  I  guess  I  shall  like,  it,  Adrian,"  these,     by    ingenious    management, 

she  said ;" I  almost  always  like  what  were  lighted  from  the  outside  air; 

you  do.*  the  closets  and  store-rooms  being  ar* 
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raoged  to  occnpj  the  darkest  part,  hind  tbem,   were    at    the   windows. 

''All  the  modem  improvements  "were  There  was  afire  in   the   stove;  and 

provided ;  gas,  water,  a  snug  bath-  the  room  was  summeiy  and  pleasant, 

room  even.               ^  A  book-case  rather  toojarge  for  the 

Civille,  as  they  went  from  one  room  room  crossed  one  end  of  it,  and  there 
to  anotheri  expressed  a  reasonable  de-  was  a  piano  and  a  little  sofa.  The 
gree  of  satisfaction.  "  You  don't  like  tables  and  some  of  the  chairs  were 
it  quite  well  enough  to  suit  me,"  said  noticeable;  thej  were  very  old  solid 
Adrian.  ''Bare  walls  and  floors  mahogany  or  cherry,  almost  black, 
alwajs  look  dreary ;  it  is  like  trying  and  the  backs  of  the  chairs  were 
to  tell  by  a  skeleton  whether  it  be-  pierced  and  carved  in  elaborate  grace- 
longed  to  a  handsome  person.  I  ful  designs.  Some  modern  ones  of  a 
knew  that  would  be  so,  and  I  hap-  more  luxurious  if  less  majestic  char- 
pened  to  find  out  that  the  people  in  acter,  were  however  interspersed, 
the  floor  above  have  just  got  it  fitted  "  Sit  down  and  rest  you  a  little, 
np  and  are  to  move  in  to-morrow,  and  Civille,"  said  Adrian  ;  and  he  led  her 
so  I  got  the  agent  to  get  me  leave  to  to  the  sofa.  — ''  Well  ?  " 
go  in  there  this  morning.  We'll  go  She  looked  all  around  the  room : 
up  and  see  how  the  rooms  look  fur-  ''  How  pleasant  it  is  I "  she  said, 
nished."  "Will  the  rooms  down  stairs  do. 

They  went  up  accordingly,  and  be-  then,  when  they  are  furnished,  do  you 

ginning  at  the  kitchen,  examined  the  think  ?  "  said  he,  with  some  anxiety, 

whole,  in  the  reverse  order  from  the  "  Why,  it's  lovely,  Adrian,  —  they 

floor  below.      The  clean  stove,   the  will  be  lovely,"  said  Civille,  and  she 

new  tables,    a  good   ingrain   carpet,  blushed  with  pleasure,  and  the  tears 

pantiy   and    dish    closets  well    fur-  stood  in  her  eyes.     "  It's  just  perfect, 

nisbed,  gave  the  kitchen   a  look  of  Every  thing's  so  snug  and  nice !    I 

comfort.      There  were  beds  in  the  half  grudge  to  have  the  people  come." 

bed-rooms ;  floors  were  carpeted  and  ''  They  won't  until  afternoon,"  said 

windows  were  curtained;    the    dra-  the  young  man,  well  pleased.     "Now 

peries  and  furniture  were  not  new,  you  can  tell  how  differently  it  will 

but  were  in  that  comely,  comfortable,  look  down  stairs  when  you   get  all 

ioMtd  condition,  that  tells  of  skilful  your  things  in  there.  —  Then  you  are 

and  careful  use.  sure  it  will  do  ?  " 

"It  is  almost  as  if  I  had  been  vis-  "Indeed  Lam,  Adrian.  Why?" 

iting  here  before,"  said  Civille ;  "  it  "  Why,  the  fact  is,  —  I've  hired  it. 

wonldn't  surprise   me  to    have    the  You  see,  the  agent  wouldn't  give  me 

tadj  of  the  house  open  the  parlor  much  of  a  refusal,  and  I  consulted  my 

door  and  ask  me  how  I  did."  judgment  and   decided  to  run  the 

They  came  to  the  little  parlor  that  risk.    But  ilf  s  a  great  relief —  though 

overlooked  the  avenue.  I  felt  pretty  sure.  —  I'm  going  to  try 

"  Oh,  what  a  delightful  room  I "  the  piano,  = —  if  they've  only  been  sen- 
*aid  Civille.  It  was  carpeted  with  a  sible  enough  to  leave  it  unlocked." 
Bmssels  carpe^  mostly  in  cool  gray,  They  had ;  and  he  sat  down  and 
^tb  acme  green,  and  a  few  lit-  stnick  a  few  notes.  It  was  not  a  pow- 
tle  sprigs  of  clear  red  and  spots  of*  erful  instrument,  but  full  and  sweet- 
warm  brown.  The  walls  were  in  a  toned.  He  played  a  waltz  or  two. 
psper  of  similar  tone ;  plain .  dark  "  Sing," .  said  Civille ;  and  Adrian 
•hades,  with  neat  lace  curtains  be-  sang  her  "Bessie." 
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BESSIE— Concluded. 
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Bessie's  luuids  are  bard  with  toil, 

And  her  cheeks  are  dax^  with  the  wind 
and  rain ; 
But  her  lips  are  rich  with  the  rosy  spoil 

That  if  once  I  taste  I  must  taste  again. 
Bessie  has  never  a  silken  gown, 

Kor  a  crimson  hat,  nor  a  necklace  fine; 
Bnt  she  wears  of  cowslips  a  golden  crown 

That  Pd  rather  than  any  qneen's  were 
mine. 

"  Ah,  it's  good,"  said  Civille. 

"But  is  it  true,  Bessie?"  asked 
Adrian. 

^*Loy6  18  always  true,"  said  she. 
—  "  I  wonder  what  old  box  that  is, 
Adrian  ?  And  where's  the  clock  that 
I've  heard  ticking  eyer  since  we  came 
in?" 

She  had  been  studying  the  room 
and  its  appointments  with  a  sort  of 
pre-occnpation  ever  since  she  came 
in ;  walking  round  to  chair  and  table 
and  stopping  to  inspect  and  as  if  to 
dream,  or  rather  as  if  each  of  the 
wooden  antiquities  in  its  turn  whis-* 


Bessie's  step  is  light  like  tlie  fawn's,  « 

And  her  voice  like  the  chiicdng  of  Kilver 
bells. 
I  hear  it  oft  in  the  summer  moms, 

But  I  dare  not  whisper  what  it  tells, 
lingering  and  dying  around  my  heart, 

Ever  and  ever,  its  echoes  be. 
Who  shall  divide  us,  or  what  shall  part  V 

I  love  Bessie,  and  she  loves  me.^ 

pered  to  her  a  profound  secret.  Oik!^ 
or  twice  she  jumped  up  from  the  sofa 
to  go  and  look  at  the  old-fashioned 
mirror  over  the  mantle-piece,  —  a 
noble  plate  of  heavy  old  French  glass, 
—  or  at  a  picture  or  two  on  the  wall. 
"  Oh,  some  old  family  chest  or 
other,"  said  Adrian,  smiling ;  ^^  what 
makes  you  so  uneasy  ?  You  hop  like 
a  hen  on  a  hot  griddle." 

>  These  pxetty  and  muBloal  words  appearett 
almost  twenty  yean  ago  in  Putnam's  Monthly. 
If  the  anther's  name  was  forthcoming  it  would 
be  acknowledged;  and  tf  there  is  any  wrong  iu 
repeating  three  stanzas  of  them  here,  pardon  Is 
asked,  and  on  nottee  rij^t  will  be  done. 
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''  I  don't  know/'  she  said ;  '^  it's  slender  columns  finished  the  edges  of 

like  those  sudden  sensations  the  hooks  the  case;  dalicate  little   carved  rails 

tell  of,  that  flit  across  your  mind  with  and  pinnacles,  fine  and   graceful  as 

a  feeling   that  it  has   all   happened  old  lace,  set  off  the  ledge  helow  the 

once  already.  —  It  hasn't.  —  I  djdn't  face,  and  the  edges  and  summit  of  the 

know  the  house  was  here."  gabled  top.     The  bright  silvered  face 

" Oh," said  Adrian,  "it's  prophetic;  told  hours,  minutes  and  seconds,  and 

it's   because  you're  going  to   be  here  a  mysterious    opening    further   dis- 

again  —  in  the  house  I  mean;  "Com-  played  the  days  of  the  week  and, of 

ing  events  cast  their  shadows  before."  the  month. 

"  It's   so  queer  to  leave  that   old  Civille  looked  over  to  Adrian  with 

thing  in  this  pretty  room  ! "  said  she,  a  puzzled  air ;  "  It's  so  long  since  I 

—  and  yet  it's  a  nice  old  chest ! "  —  was  in  Hartford,"  she  said,  —  "  but  I 

"  The  draymen  might  have  left  it  thought  your  aunt   had  a  clock  like 

by    mistake,"   said    Adrian;    "they  this." 

couldn't  help   making  some  blunder  "  She  did,"  said  Adrian,  —  "  but  it 

or  other."  was  not  quite  so  old  as  this  one  is." 

But    Civille     arose     and    stepped  Civille  turned  about,  stepped  back 

toward  the  chest ;  stopped  short  and  to  the  old  chest,  which  stood  just  in 

turned  toward  the  side  of  the  room  :  front  of    the    book-case,    and    knelt 

"  There  !  "  she  cried,  —  "I  knew  it  down  to  look  at  it.     She  sprang  up 

was  one  of  those  old  hall  clocks  I  Why,  instantly  and  cried  out, 

you  old  beauty ! "     And  she  clapped  "  Adrian    Chester,   what    does     it 

her    hands,    applauding.      Well    she  mean  ?     This   is   the  Scrope  Che^t ! 

might.     Behind  the  door,  so  that  she  See  there  !  "     And  sure  enough  she 

had   not  seen   it,  was  one  of   those  pointed  to  the  elaborately  floriated  old 

ancient  columnar  clocks  whose  stately  English  letters  of  the  word  "  Scroope  " 

heavy  deliberate  beat   seems   to  tell  and  the  familiar  old  arms,  carved  on 

only  patriarchal   time.     The  hurried  the  front.     She  tried  the  lid,  but  it 

fussy  tick   of  the   petty  clock  of  to-  was  locked. 

day  is  a  suitable  memento  of  our  over-  She  rose  and   came   back  towards 

driven  state.    "  Everysecondeverysec-  him,   flushed,   perplexed,    the    great 

ondeverysecond ! "   chatters   the  tor-  gray  eyes   shining,  the  white    teeth 

menting    thing.     But  the  calm   old  just  glancing  through  the  parted  r«d 

hall  clock  quietly  says,    "  An,  hour  ;  lips. 

AN,  HOUB ;  AN,  HOUR."  "  Sit    dowu  again,    Civille,"     said 

This  clock-case  was  a  wonder.     It  Adrian;  "I'll   ^fess.'     Yes,  it  is  the 

was  of   a  polished   fine-grained   red  Scrope  Chest.     The  things  are  ours : 

wood,  apparently  one  of  the  rare  dense  that  is  what  puzzled  you  so;  that  is 

Airican     sorts ;      and     was     inlaid  our  clock  ;  it  wasn't  as  old  when  you 

throughout  with  many  curling  abun-  saw  it  as  it  is  now.  —  I  could  hardly 

dant  wreaths  of  leaves  and  flowers  in  keep  my  face  straight  to  see  you  go 

a  wood  of  very  white  color  and  close  dreaming  round  and  asking  questions 

satiny  surface.    These  wreaths  trailed  of  every  old  chair.     I  was  waiting  to 

and  waved  in  sweet  easy  curves  all  have  you  remember." 

over  the  panels,  ai>d   around  the  fan-  "  Why,  I  never  saw  them  but  once, 

ciful  inlaid   arabesques  that  centred  and  then  I  was  a  little  bit  of  a  girl, 

each  panel.     Elaborately  ornamented  But  —  tell  me  ?  " 
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'^  The  rooms  are  ours,"  said  Adrian.  Braam  ?     So  he  said  perhaps  yes,  but 

^  So  jou  see  I  ran  a  double  risk  in  he  didn't  know  him,  and   could  we 

hiring  those  below  for  you.     Gome  —  give    any   references  ?     I   thought   a 

sit  down."    So   he   seated  her  again  while,   and    mentioned   Mr.  Stanley, 

at  his  side  on  the  sofa.  Funds  said  that  would  do,  if  Stanley 

"  I  knew  there  was  something  fa-  would  write  one  ;  for,  you  know,  Stan- 

miliar  the  instant  I  came  into   this  ley  is  very  famous  in  a  whole  world 

room/'    said     she.  —  ^^  You     secret  of  about  two  dozen  antiquarians  and 

man !  "                         '  book  collectors,  and  the  man  who  is 

"Family    failing,"    said    Adrian,  founding  this   library  is  one   of  that 

^' Do  you  tell  all  that  is  in  your  heart,  kind.      Stanley   was   to   be   in   New 

Cinlle  ?  "  York  in  a  few  days,  Purvis  said,  and 

She  smiled.  ''Gome;  tell  me,"  he  would  see  what  could  be  done.  I 
said  she ;  "  What  a  vision  it  is  I "  don't  doubt  we  shall  arrange  it,  nor 
And  she  gazed  all  about  the  room  does  he.  Then  I  went  over  to  Belie- 
again  with  affectionate  delight.  ville.     Oh,  Giville,  they've  got  such  a 

"  Well,"  began  Adrian  ;  "  The  pearl  of  an  old  Dutch  palace  there ! 
chief  idea  of  all  came  into  my  head  a  great  square  stone  mansion  down 
while  I  was  arranging  with  you  and  by  the  river,  all  hidden  in  old  trees, 
joor  father  to  find  you  a  house.  I  and'  so  stately !  And  they  are  deli- 
mean  the  idea  of  having  my  aunt  cious  old  people.  The  old  gentleman 
come  here.  Apparently  I  shall  have  is  a  great  big  heavy  old  fellow,  more 
to  stay  in  N^bw  York  for  a  while,  and  than  six  feet  high,  with  a  broad  fat 
the  old  house  in  Hartford  has  got  to  &ce  and  two  light  greenish  eyes  that 
go;  80  I  wrote  that  very  day  to  tell  positively  project  beyond  his  face; 
aunty  all  about  it,  and  I  e):horted  her  the  only  real  boiled-onion  eyes  I  ever 
to  ha^e  every  thing  packed  and  sent  saw.  And  his  wife,  a  perfectly  won- 
here  that  we  wanted  to  keep,  and  to  derful  person,  ancient  and  prim  be- 
have every  thing  else  sold,  and  to  yond  all  description,  and  with  a  pro- 
come.  Isn't  she  ^  splendid  old  lady  ?  digious  lace  cap.  They  were  very 
She  did  it^  and  she's  here  —  stopped  courteous  and  magnificent,  and  or- 
with  an  old  iriend  of  hers  in  Brook-  dered  in  cake  and  wine  in  a  delight- 
lyo  until  we  could  get  in  some  sup-  fill  old  fashioned  way,  and  I  bowed 
plies,  and  she  and  I  will  sleep  here  and  drank  a  solemn  health  to  Mrs. 
to-night.  Van  Booraem,  which  they  approved. 

^'When  I  had  posted  that  letter,  I  opened  the  business  as  delicately 
next  I  went  to  see  Purvis ;  he  as  I  could,  and  they  heard  me  grave- 
had  asked  me  the  day  before  to  come,  ly  through.  Then  the  old  gentleman 
you  know.  He  said  there  was  a  11-  proceeded  to  answer  on  hereditary 
brarian  wanted,  for  a  new  library,  principles,  as  it  might  have  been  dur- 
here  in  New  York,  just  begun;  one  ing  some  unfriendly  negotiations  be- 
of  the  reference  kind,  where  steady  tween  the  authorities  of  New  Ams- 
ftttendance  is  required,  and  gentle-  terdam  and  the  Golony  on  the  Great 
manly  manners ;  and  he  was  so  good  Biver.  His  kinsman,  he  said,  had 
^  to  say  he  thought  I  should  do.  So  married  into  some  Gonnecticut  family 
I  thanked  him,  and  explained  my  sit-  —  please  to  remember,  Giville,  this 
uation,  and  said,  Gan't  it  be  had  for  ill-assorted  marriage  was  that  of  your 
mj  old  friend  and  relative  Mr.  Van  great-gieat-great-grandfather  I  —  had 
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married   into  a  Connecticut  family;  don't    like    sick    women.  —  And     I 

and  as  he  had  made  his  bed,  so  he  didn't  know  how  much  —  you  must 

must  lie  in  it.     And  he  declined  pos-  guess  it,  Adrian/'  she  whispered, 

itively  to  advance  any  money  either  "  Yes,  dear.  —  You  are  myself.  — 

by  "way  of  loan  or  gift,  either  with  Now,  Civille  ;  do  you  remember  about 

security  or  without.                    *  the  things  you  told  me  at  Mrs.  Bab- 

"  So  I  had  to  fall  back  on  my  bles's  room  that  night  ?  —  I  think 
friend  Purvis  and  myself.  I  have  you  just  reflected  back  to  me  the 
made  all  the  arrangements,  Civille,  thoughts  in  my  mind.  Do  you  re- 
that  I  could  ;  Mrs.  Barnes  is  going  to  member?  There  were  four  things; 
do  our  work  for  us  ;  she  will  do  yours  and  what  you  said  was  my  own  mean- 
too  if  you  like  ;  she  says  she  would  ing.  Only,  I  did  not  know  it  so  dis- 
rather  work  for  you,  Civille,  for  noth-  tinctly  then  as  I  did  afterwards  when 
ing  and  find  herself,  —  and  you  too,  the  time  came  for  the  things  to  hap- 
she  said  —  than  to  get  double  wages  pen.  I  asked  yon  —  though  it  was 
anywhere  else.     May  she  ? "  in   a  roundabout   way,  —  these   four 

Civille    looked    at    Adrian ;    with  questions :    Whether  I  should  accept 

tears  in  her  eyes,  but  with  a  quiet  the  offer  that  Mr.  Button  had  made 

look  of  gladness,  very  serious,   very  me ;  whether  the  Scrope  Estate  would 

deep,  very  sweet.  be  recovered ;  whether  I  should  marry 

"  But,  Civille,  so  would  I.  —  May  Ann ;  and  whether  it  was  you  or  she 

I?"  who  had  been  stealing.     So  you   an- 

swerd  to  the  four :  No ;  no ;  no ;  she. 

It   was   as   if  those   four  judgments 

—  "  Love,"  said  Adrian,  interrupt-  were  four  buds  in  my  mind,  and  you 

ing  himself,  "  why  did  you  never  write  could  see  them  before  they  were  open  ; 

me  all  those  reasons  you  promised  for  I  had  to  wait  for  the  blossoms." 

refusing   me  ?     Tell   me   what    they  She  mused  a  little ;  "  Very  likely," 

were."  she   said,  simply.     "  I   don't   under- 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  she,  reflec-  stand    it.     But    if    I    am    yourself, 

tively,  always  with   her   penetrating  that's  the  reason.      I  don't  think  I 

steady  serious  gaze,  as  if  it  was  the  feel  quite  so  wise,    since   I've'  been 

soul  only  she  spoke  to,  and  with  that  away  from  all  those  philosophers.     I 

introverted  manner,   as  if  her  utter-  don't  care,  though.     You  may  see  all 

ances   were   half    unconscious,  —  "I  my  thoughts,  dear,  if  you  want  to ; 

don't  know.     I  guess  I  didn't  want  but  if  I  have  to  be  asleep  before  I 

to.     But  I  meant  to."  can  see  yours,  you'll   tell   me   after- 

"  Well ;  what  were  they  ?  "  wards  ?  " 

She  blushed,  very  deeply  ;  "  Per-  He  promised, 

haps  I  had  not  quite  escaped   from  "  But,"  she  resumed,  *^-what  made 

somejnfluences  of  —  of  the  Solidari-  you  think  of  that  evening  just  now  ?  " 

te  people.      And  I  didn't  know  —  I  "I  think   it   was   my   meditating 

mean  I  could  not  leave  father.     And  over  those  questions  and  answers  that 

I   was   afraid  —  Adrian,   perhaps   it  gave  me  the  habitual  feeliftg  that  we 

was  silly,  but  I  have  not  been  very  are  the  same  person,"  said  he. 

strong  the  last  year  or  two,  while  we  "  You  said  that  just  like  me,"  an- 

have  been  in  that  old  house  —  I  was  swered  Civille.     "  But  how  fortunate 

afraid  I  should  always  be  sick.  —  I  that  I  did  not  write  yon  all  my  wiae 
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reasoDS.     If  I  bad/'  she  said,  laying  ''  We  shall  hardly  make  it  out  this 

her  two  hands  in  his,  and  looking  at  time,  my   dear/'  said   the   old   lady, 

him  with  a  lovely  perfect  trust,  '^  if  I  kissing  her. 

had,  think  of  all  the  revenges  you  "  Well,"  said  Civille,  "  I  must  go 

would  have  wreaked  on  us  —  by  let-  back  to  father. 

ting  us  alone.'' 

«0h,  certainly!"   said  he;    "but  phaptfr  yt 
only  thmk  now  such  a  sentence  would 

look  if  you  wrote  it !     I  think  I  like  "My  wedding  gift  to  you,  father," 

it  though,  when  you  give  me  an  inter-  said  Adrian,  and  he  held  out  to  Mr. 

linear  translation  with  your  eyes  and  Van  Braam  an  old  fashioned  key,  with 

your  hands,  Civille."  intricate  wards,  a  steel  barrel,  and  hav- 

— — ■  ing,  in  place  of  the  modern  ring,  a 

—  "  Don't,  please  — that's  enough,"  handle  curiously  and  elegantly  worked 
said  she.  in  brass. 

—  'f  I  was  punctuating  the  translar-  "  But  isn't  it  a  barbarian  custom, 
tion,"  said  Adrian.  my  boy,  to  buy  one's  wife  ?  " 

—  There  was  a  peremptory  rap  at  "  Oh,  this  is  only  a  civilized  memo- 
the  door.  The  young  people  gave  a  rial  of  it,  just  as  shaking  hands  is 
great  jump,  but  before  Adrian  could  what  remains  of  the  ancient  surety 
open  it,  Miss  Chester  entered.  of  disarming.   It  is  not  an  equivalent ; 

"  Where  are  your  ears  ?  "  said  the  it's  a  compliment." 

old  lady,  sharply.  —  "  Civille,  my  dear.  The  key  was  that  of  the    Scrope 

kiss  me.      How   you   have    grown  !  Chest;    The  chest  itself  had  that  day 

flow  nice  and  rosy  you  are  !     Whaf  s  been   brought  down   from    the   floor 

the  matter?     I  knocked  twice,  and  above,  and  was  placed  on  two  chairs 

then  pounded,  before  I  came  in.    Am  before  Mr.  Van  Braam's  easy  chair,  in 

I  late  enough  ?     Was  I  discreet  ?  "  his  new  quarters.     He  had  some  days 

*'  Yes,  aunty,"  said  Adrian ;    "  All  before  been  moved  over  from  the  old 

the  arrangements  are  approved."  home,  having  recovered    sufficiently, 

"Very  good;"  said   Miss  Chester,  and  the  two  little  households  had  in 

whose  remarks  might    imply    some  the  most  natural  manner  in  the  world 

previous  understanding  with  Adrian,  been  fused  into  one    joint  and  sev- 

unless  indeed   they  implied  a  won-  eral   family.     They  ate    together   at 

droQs  present  insight.     "She  would  most    meaJs,  and  sat   together  most 

have  been  a  silly  thing  not  to  approve  evenings ;  but  each  of  the  four  could 

them  all.     You  are  good  enough  for  be  alone  at  will.     Enforced  society  is 

anybody."  next  in  discomfort  to  enforced  solitude 

"It's  well   she   isn't  a    Hartford  — next  either  way,  according  to  the 

girl,"  said  Adrian ;  "  you  know  they  tastes  of  sufferers. 

always  say  there  *  He  isn't  half  good  This  evening  they  were  together ; 

enough  for  her.' "  Adrian  and  Civille  were  to  be  mar- 

"  Every  man  is  a  fool  that  doesn't  ried  next  day.     The  few  and  simple 

marry,"  answered  Miss  Chester,  sen-  arrangements  and  formalities  had  been 

tentiously;   "and  every  woman's    a  provided  for.     Civille,   Miss   Chester 

fool  that  does."  and  Adrian   sat  by.     The  old  gentle- 

*'  So  you  are  willing  to  have  a  fool  man  took  the  key. 

in  the  family  ?  "  asked  Civille.  "  What  is  it,  Adrian  ?  " 
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"Open   it,    father,    open  it,"    said  count   he  had   given   Civille   of   old 

Civille :    "  we   all  know  except  you.  Philipp  Van  Booraem's  refusal,  went 

Adrian  didn't   mean  to  tell  me,  and  on    with   a   chapter    which    he    had 

he  did  not  at  first;  but  — he  says  —  omitted  on  the  morning  when  Civille 

he  couldn't   help  it.     It's  something  had  recognized  the  chest: 

you'll  like."  "  Mr.  Van  Booraem  refused  in  the 

Mr.  Van  Braam  looked  at  the  tHree  point-blankest  manner.    When  he  was 

happy  faces,  and  with  a  funny  affecta-  through,  the  old  lady  said  the  family 

tion  of  excitement,  he  unlocked  the  had  had  a  similar  experience  before. 

Scrope   Chest   and   threw    back   the  '  You  remember,  Philipp,'  she  saiil  U\ 

oaken  lid.  her  husband,  *  that  that  very  Philipp 

"  Books,  hey  ?  "  he  said.  Then  he  who  married  the  Hartford  person,  bor- 
looked  suddenly  at  Adrian ;  his  pale  rowed  some  money  of  your  great- 
face  flushed  quickly  :  —  grandfather  ?     There  was  some  secu- 

"  Is  it  —  is  it "  —  rity  —  an  old  box  of  goods,  I  believe. 

"  Yes,  father,"  said  Adrian :  "  it  is  That  is  up  in  the  store-room  now. 
the  Lost  Library.  Not  over  thirty  Suppose  we  return  this  to  our  kins- 
volumes  ;  but  look  at  them."  man  ?  If  it  was  good  for  money  then, 

The  affectation  of  excitement  gave  it  is  good  for  money  now.'    ^  My  dear,' 

way  to  a  real  one.      The  old  man's  said  the    old   gentleman     solemnly, 

hands  trembled  so  that  he  could  not  '  a  just   thought.      We   will  do  so.' 

hold   any   thing.     Adrian   lifted  out  Then  they  sent  up-stairs,  and  finally 

the  largest  volume,  a  good-sized  folio,  went   themselves;    and  had    a   long 

bound    in    rough  looking  blackened  hunt  and  at  last  dug  out  an  old  red 

leather,  and  opening  it  to  the  title-  cedar  chest   all   locked   and    marke(f 

page,  laid  it  in  Mr.  Van  Braam's  lap,  '  Philipp  Van  Booraem,  1698,'  which 
so  as  to  lean  against  the  chest.            *  they  formally  made  over   to   me.     I 

"  Sixteen    hundred     and    twenty-  accepted  it  with  equal  formality,   and 

three,"      said     the   old     gentleman,  got  it  over  here  as  fast   as   I   could 

"  Printed    by    Isaac     Jaggard     and  without  opening  it,  for  I  had   a   pre- 

Ed.   Blount!       What    business   had  sentiment ;  and  I  did  hot  choose  to  let 

Adrian    Scroope    with    Shakspeare  ?  them  see  what  the  contents  were,  if 

The  First  Folio!    Why,  Adrian  !  — is  I  should  be  right.     And  I  found   the 

that  what   you  call   only   a   compli-  books,  and  put  them  in  here ;  and  you 

ment?"  are  as  welcome  to  them  as  the   roses 

"  But   look     at    them    all,"     said  are  welcome  in  June." 

Adrian ;    "  See,"  —  and  he   took    up  "  And  now  will  you  look   at  your 

another   black-looking   old    thing,    a  Shakspeare  ? "    asked  Adrian,   as  he 

small  thick  quarto,  and  opened  that,  took  out  a  pocket   rule ;  '^  The  cele- 

"  Mamusse  Wunneetupanatamwe  up-  brated  Scrope  Shakspeare  of  the  fu- 

Biblum    God,"    he    read,  — "  Eliot's  ture.     There  isn't  such  a  copy  in  the 

Indian  Bible,  first  edition  !  "  country !     There  isn't  a  leaf  missing 

"  I   won't   look,    I    won't   hear,    I  nor  imperfect,  nor  a  repaired  leaf  in 

won't  have  a  thing,  you  sha'n't  have  it ;  it's  a  tenth  of  an  inch  Waller  than 

Civille,  if  you  don't  tell  me  this  in-  the  Roxburghe  copy,  and  it's  full  a  six- 

stant,  how  3'ou  got  them,  Adrian ! "  teenth  of  an  inch  broader  than   the 

said  Mr.  Van  Braam,  desperately.  broad  Lenox  copy.     There's  just  one 

80  Adrian,   recapitulating  the  ac-  single  stain,  —  a  mark  of  four  fingers. 
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in  the  middle  of  *  Troilus  and  Ores-  ence.     Prynne   was   a  bigot   and  a 

sida.'  And  for  my  part  I'd  rather  hare  pedant;   not  a  scholar.      Our  friend 

those  old  thick  bevelled  English  oak  had   to    keep  his    play-book    pretty 

boards  and  that  curly  broken   black  quiet  though,  in  Old  Hartford.    That 

leather  grinning  open  at  the  corner,  accounts  for  its  being  in  such  prime 

than  risk  haying  the  book  pared  in  order.      And  the   fact  that   all   the 

binding  by  Boger  Payne  himself,  —  if  books  have  lain  in  pawn   for  a  cen- 

the    old    cheese-eating    artist    were  tury  and  a  half   accounts  for   all   of 

aliFe!    Just  see  how  bright    Droes-  them   being   in    such    extraordinary 

bout's  engraving  is !      You  couldn't  condition." 

improve  that  copy,  humanly  speaking,  The  whole  collection  was  taken  out 

unless  you   could    get    Shakspeare's  and  laid  on  the  table.      There  were 

autograph  on  it  I  "  about  thirty  items ;  but  thirty  books 

"  As  he   died  seven   years    before  may  represent  a  comfortable  little  for- 

Heminge  &   Oondell   published    the  tune,  if  each  yolume  will  bring  $17,- 

edition,  that  would  be  too  much  to  ex-  000  like  the  Perkins   Bible,  or  even 

pect,"  answered  Mr.  Van  Braam  ;  "  I  $11,000  like  the  vellum  Boccacio,  or 

think  we  may  be  contented  with  the  even  $3,580    like  the  Daniel  Shak- 

best  copy  —  for  if  you  are  right,  this  speare,  or  even  $1,100  like  the  Kice 

is  the  best  copy  known."  Indian   Bible.      Besides    these    two 

"  I  collated  every  folio  o/  it,"  said  books,  there  was  a  copy  of  the  Bay 

Adrian,  with  the  certainty  of  a  bibli-  Psalm  book ;  several  of  the  rarest  of 

ographer,  "  by  Bohn's  Lowndes,  and  the  Mather  publications ;  a  perfectly 

by  Mr.  Barton's  privately  printed  ao-  clean  copy  of  the  Indian  Primer  of 

count  of  his  copy.     This  has  not  Mr.  1684 ;  — 

Barton's  two  cancels,  it  is  true ;  nor  But   those  who  wish    the    details 

any  cancels ;  but  what  are  cancels  to  may  apply  to  Mr.  Van  Braam  for  a 

that  extra  white  paper  ?     Toads  to  a  copy   of  his   little   privately   printed 

phcenixl"  list;  a  marvel  of  bibliographical  ful- 

''  What  had  Adrian  Scroope  to  do  ness  and  care,  and  in  which  the  zeal- 

with  Shakspeare,  I  want  to  know  ? "  ous  old  gentleman  has  introduced  a 

repeated  Mr.  Van  Braam,  after  laugh-  number     of    terms     of    enthusiasm 

ing  at  Adrian's  Dibdinity ;  "I  should  which — incredible  as  it  may  seem, 

have  thought  him  much  more  likely  Mr.  Dibdin  did  not  know  of. 

to  groan  with  Prynne  in  the  Histrio-  As  for  Mr.  Van  Braam's  happiness, 

mastix  over  the  horrid  superiority  in  it  was  such  that  his  three  companions 

style  of  manufacture  and  extent  of  just  sat  and  laughed,  for  pure  syrapa- 

sale,  of  play-books  over  bibles.    Above  thy  of  enjoyment  —  and  cried  a  little 

40,000  play-books  sold  in  two  years,  too.     He  laughed  himself,  and  then 

Prynne  says,    and    he    cannot    but  he  stopped  short  and  looked  as  if  he 

with  grief  relate  it."  was  afraid  they  were  laughing  at  him 

'^I  imagine  that  Puritan   or  not,  instead  of  with  him. 

Adrian  Scroope  knew  good  literature  '^  No,  it's  because  we  are  as  glad  as 

when  he  saw  it,"  said  Adrian,  —  "or  you   are,   father,"   said   Civille,    who 

he  wouldn't  have  been   a    Scroope.  saw  what  he  was  thinking. 

Scholarly  Puritans  liked  Shakspeare  A  ring  at  the  door.     Mrs.  Barnes 

well  enough.     Bead  Milton's  sonnet  brought  up  the  cards  of  Dr.   Yeroil 

on  Lim,  fall  of  admiration  and  rever-  and  Mr.  Stanley. 
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*^  Show  them   up/'   said  Mr.   Van  pamphlet  to  get  librarianships  for  all 

Braam  —  ^*  Adrian "  (in  a  low  tone)  the  twelve  apostles,  and  Moses,  and 

—  *^  my  boy,  have  you  a  list  of  the  the  prophets  besides,"  said   Stanley, 

books  ?"  exalting  the  value  of  what  he  had,  to 

"Yes,"    said    Adrian,     laughing;  comfort  himself  before  the  sight    of 

"  and  we'll  watch    Stanley   with   all  what  he  had  not. 

our  eyes,  too."  "  Oh,  I've  got  another,"  said  Adri- 

"  I  declare  I've  half  a  mind  to  lock  an,  in    the  quietest   manner  in    the 

'em  up  and  not  say  a  word,"  said  Mr.  world. 

Van  Braam,  with  a  sort  of  half  g^nu-  Everybody     started     and     stared. 

ine  anxiety.  Stanley  looked  as  if  he  was  going  to 

The  gentlemen  came  in.  faint.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  "    he 

'^  A  last  professional  call,"  said  the  said, 

doctor,  pleasantly;  ^' not  to  appear  in  ''Just  that/'  said  Adrian.     ^'Tou 

the  bill,  but  to  be  the  thirteenth  of  a  have  your  copy,  haven't  you  ?  " 

good  honest  dozen."  Stanley   felt  in    his    pocket,    and 

''  I  staid  a  few  days  longer  in  the  found  the  precious  pamphlet.    Adrian 

city  than  I  expected,"  said  Mr.  Stan-  drew  forth  from  his  pocket  another, 

ley,   ''and    hearing  from  Mr.  Purvis  which  he  compared  with   it.     It  was 

of    the  great   good  fortune    of    Mr.  true;    print,   signatures,    sketch    of 

Chester,  I  could  not  resist  the  double  Scrope  arms,  and  all     Doctor  Yeroil 

temptation  to  call  on  my  kinsfolk  and  gave  a  great  laugh, 

to  see  the  treasure."  "  Found  it  with  the  books,  I  sap- 

The  treasure  was  shown.      Proba-  pose,"  he  said, 
bly  no  man  in  America  could  so  fully  "  Yes,"  said  Adrian, 
appreciate  it  or  could  be  so  intensely  "  But  it's  not  according  to  agree- 
unhappy   at   not  having  it,    as  Mr.  ment "  said  Stanley,  his  face  white^ 
Stanley.     He  opened  and  scrutinized  and  his  voice   trembling,   with     his 
book  after  book,  in  silence,  pale,  and  concentrated  anger, 
with  a  face  like  a  gravestone.    For  a  "Yes  'tis,"   said   Adrian   a    little 
collector  feels  quite  as  much  anguish  gleefully  :  "  You  said  '  Give  me  your 
over  what  another  man  g^ts,  lis  if  he  Scrope  Oenealogy,  and  I'll  get  him 
himself  had  lost  it.     Meanwhile  Mr.  the  librarianship.'     And  I  said  Done  : 
Van  Braam,  watching  him  sharply,  and  done  it  was.     I  didn't  covenant 
also  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in  that  there  wasn't  another.     Ask  Pur- 
helping  him  to  obtain  the  place  of  vis ;  it  was  in  his  shop,  and  he  stood 
librarian.  by.    I  gave  you  m^  Scrope  Genealogy. 

"  No  kindness  at  all,"  said  Stanley,  This  one  is  not  mine ;  it  is  Mr.  Yan 

with    his    cold    dry    smile.     "  Pure  Braam's.     Adrian  Scroope  must  have 

matter    of   business.     Mr.     Chester  kept  two  copies,   marked    alike,    by 

gave  me  the  Scrope  Genealogy,  and  way  of  making  sure  of  the  evidence 

I  gave  him  my  influence."  of  his  identity ;  and  instead  of  one, 

"You  did!"   exclaimed  Mr.    Van  it  was  thus  two  that  were  preserved 

Braam,  in  distress,  to  Adrian.  when  the  edition  was  destroyed."  • 

"  I  did,"  said  the  young  man,  with  "  Good  enough  for  you,  Stanley/' 

a  smile,  "  and  would  again  if  it  were  said  Dr.  Veroil,  with  satisfaction, 

to  do  now."  The  unhappy  East  Hartford  anti- 

"  I  wouldn't  have  parted  with  that  quary  cast  a  look  of  the  profoundest 
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sGom  apoQ  his  copy  of  the   Scrope  the  will  shows  that  they  wtre  express- 

Genealc^,    and    slapped     it     down  ly  given  to  Deidamia,  it  remained  to 

reogefuUy  upon  the   table,  as   if  to  discover     how     Adriana's    husband, 

knock  its  brains  out.     '^  I'd  burn  the  Philipp   Van   Booraem   should   have 

rascally  thing/'    he   exclaimed,    ''  if  made  use  of  them  as  a  pledge  to  bor- 

'twasn't    for    making    yours     worth  row  money  on.     So  here  is  a  letter 

more,  Adrian  Chester  I     But  ybu've  that  tells  this  story ;  it's  a  nice  letter, 

got  five  hundred  of  them,  probably  —  and  a  credit  to  the  family." 

tlie  whole  edition  ! "  Adrian  read  it ;    it  was  a  formal. 

Nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to  old  fashioned,  elaborate  composition, 

^iswer  this  taunt  of  the   infuriated  such  as  the  cultivated  ladies  of  the 

iSUDley ;   and  Adrian  said,  taking  a  time  used  to  write,  but  through  the 

few  old  yeUow  documents   &om   his  flourishes  and  periods  there  penetrated 

pocket,  a  very  lovely  sisterly  affection.     In  it, 

''  There  was  a  small  flle  of  papers  Deidamia  Chester  explained  that  she 
too;  and  a  couple  of  those  are  partic-  had  received  all  their  deceased  father's 
olarly  interesting.  This "  —  he  un-  property  of  every  kind  according  to 
folded  a  ragged-edged  strip  of  coarse  the  tenor  of  the  will ;  that  she  was 
paper — ^'is  the  other  half  of  the  moreover  fully  possessed  of  his  per- 
Scroope  Will.  I  don't  know  how  the  sonal  wishes,  which  the  document  did 
Will  should  have  come  to  be  written  not  clearly  explain.  According  to 
on  this  leaf  of  an  old  book,  unless  these,  she  continued,  she  had  con- 
paper  happened  to  be  scarce  at  the  veyed  to  ''our  dear  Brother  Adrian 
moment;  nor  have.  I  the  least  idea  or  AdeodatusThroop,  presently  a  Mi  n- 
how  one  half  should  have  strayed  out  ister  in  Norwich  "  (Bozrah  was  not 
of  the  old  box  and  the  rest  staid  in.  set  off  from  Norwich  as  New  Concord 
There  are  accidents  enough,  however  until  1737,  explained  Adrian )  ^'  his 
^At  any  rate  here  it  is,  with  the  full  share  and  rightful  inheritance," 
rest  of  Adrian  Scroope's  name  at  viz.,  the  real  estate  left  by.  the 
top  and  in  the  signature.  I  meant  to  deceased,  and  sundry  book?  of  divin- 
ofer  it  to  my  friend  Mr.  Stanley,  but  ity.  The  personal  property,  ^'  and 
Fm  afraid  to  do  so  at  present."  amongst  it  the  rest  of  the  books,  and 

"  Pass  it  over,"  said  the  antiquary,  even  a  Bible  or  two,"  the  writer  had 

groffly,  and  yet  making  a  great  effort  kept ;  and  then  she  added  that  she 

even    so,  — ''  least    you    can    do,   I  loved    her    sister    as   much    as    her 

think.    You  can't  have  a  second  ori-  brother ;  that  she  knew  their  father 

ginal  of  thaty  at  any  rate !  "  would   at  this    moment   (viz.  of  her 

Adrian   handed    it    to    him,   and  writing)  choose  that  she  should  follow 

Stanley  at   once  subjected   it   to    a  her  own  heart  rather  than  the  recol- 

i^earching  scrutiny.     Adrian   contin-  lections  of  his  displeasure  while  alive ; 

ued:  ^And  here  finally,  is   the   ex-  and  that  therefore  she  should  insist 

planation  of  the  career  of  the  books,  that  Adriana  should  accept  a  full  and 

and  of  the  Throop  question  too."  —  just  half  of  the  personal  estate  re- 

Everybody  looked  up,  even  Stanley  ferred  to ;  "  and,"  pursued  the  kind- 

himself:  hearted   woman,  ^'inasmuch   as^  my 

"  Of  course   it  was  plain   enough  deare  Husband  is  a  man  of  activitie 

that  the  books  had  come  to  Belleville  and  publique  trusts,  and  whereas  your 

from  theVao  Booraem  side;  but  as  Philipp  is  a  Student,  doubtlesse  hee 
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may  preferr  to  his  share  (which   is  "And  his   Theological    Seminary^ 

yours)  in  part  all  the  Bookes  which  I  and  the  Scrope  Association,  are  ended 

have  kept,  and  indeed,  deare  Sister,  too,  I  guess,''  said  the  old  gentlenian, 

I  did    perhaps   keepe   them  to  that  with  sympathy  that  had  a  faint  color 

end.''     And  so,  with  many  expres-  of  amusement. 

sions  of  affection,  the  quaint  old  doc-  "  All  buttoned  up  together,"  said 

ument  ended.  Stanley,  with  a  grim  cold   satisfac- 

"  There  is  an   indorsement,"   con-  tion  not  tinged  at  all  with  sympathy, 
eluded   Adrian,   "which    notes    that  " How  is  it,  Chester ? " 
books  and  money  and  furniture  were  "  One  is  as  dead  as  a  herring,  and 
received  accordingly.    Now  this  lettor  the  other  as  Julius  Caesar,  Mr.  Stan- 
tells    the     whole     story,     you     see.  ley,"  said  Adrian  —  "as  you  seem  to 
The  Reverend  Mr.  Throop  remained  fancy  figures  of  speech  in  the  matter. 
Throop  in  Bozrah.     Very  likely  his  In  fact,  I  got  a  most  enthusiastic  let- 
old  father  went  and  lived  there  qui-  ter  two  days  ago  addressed  to    Mr. 
etly  with    him,  and    died    and  was  Button,  from  Mr.  Ay  mar  Brabazon 
buried  there.     I  shall  search  the  old  de  Vere  Scrope  of  Scrope  "  — 
burying-ground  when  I  go  there  for  "  Mr.  Bird  called  him  *  Brab,'  "  in- 
an  ancient  gravestone  with  A.  T.,  or  terrupted  Civille,  smiling. 
A.  S.,  or  both,  on  it.     It  was  the  son,  "  Oh,  let  him  have  his  name,"  said 
however,  not  the  father,  who  was  the  Stanley,    "  he   hasn't    much    else^  I 
Reverend  Adeodatus  Throop  of  Boz-  guess"  — 

rah.       Deidamia     kept    the    Scrope  "Agent  of  the  Scrope  Association, 

Chest,  which  staid  at  Hartford.     As  to  say  that  legal  proceedings  had  been 

for  the  student  Philipp  Van  Booraem,  set  on  foot  with  every  hope  and   al- 

he  wanted  money,  and  pledged  the  most  a  certainty  of  success ;  that  this 

books  to  his  grouty  Duteh   cousins,  was  the  more  evident  from  the  active 

and  the  ill-conditioned  creatures  kept  opposition   already  set  up  by  certain 

them  safe  for  us ;  I'm  under  obliga-  wealthy  parties  now  in  possession  of 

tious  to  them.'*  some  of  the  Scrope  lands  in  Bucking- 

"  Well,"  said  Civille,  "  itVas  quite  hamshire ;  that  the  prize  was  mag- 
right  in  Deidamia  to  do  that"  nificent ;     that  law    expenses    were 

"  Certainly,"  said  her  father,  "  any  heavy"  — 

of  us  would  have  done  it,  I  hope."  "  There  it  comes ! "   said    Stanley 

"It  would  have  been  a  struggle  for  with  a  grin, 
some  of  you,"  observed  Br.  Veroil  '*  Yes,"  said  Adrian  — "  it  does  — ; 
with  a  funny  look  at  Stanley ;  "  as  for  in  fact,  unexpectedly  heavy,  he  ad- 
the  rest,  the  question  might  have  mits ;  but  he  appeals  to  Mr.  Button ^^ 
served  to  test  the  blood,  for  what  I  family  pride  and  enterprise  and  de- 
know,  I  don't  imagine  Mr.  Button  cision  of  character  and  so  on,  and 
would  have  thought  it  necessary."  wants   a  remittance    of   a  thousand 

"  How  is  Mr.  Button  ?  "  asked  Mr.  dollars,  say  £200  gold,  at  once." 

Van  Braara.  "  I  wish  he  may  get  it  I "  said  Stan- 

"  About  the  same,"  said  the  physi-  ley,  —  "  what  did  you  reply  ?  " 

cian ;  "  he  may  live  twenty  years  in  "  I   wrote  him  a  formal   business 

this  state ;  or  he  may  go  off  to-mor-  letter  as  attorney  for  Mr.  Button,  to 

row.     His  active  life  is  ended,  how-  explain  that  he  was  not  of  the  family 

ever,  at  any  rate."  after  all,  and  to  request  repayment  of 
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the  9um  of  $600,  cash  advanced,  or  a 
note  of  hand  satisfactorily  indorsed, 
for  the  same  with  interest/' 

"Whj,"  said  Stanley,  "Button 
didn't  expect  repayment,  and  you 
can't  enforce  it,  even  if  Scrope  were 
here."' 

"  I  know  that,"  said  Adrian ;  "  but 
we  sha'n't  hear  from  him  any  more." 

"Chester,"  said  Dr.  Veroil,  "you 
were  telling  me  one  day  about  that 
devilish  cellar  saloon  place  in  one  of 
Mr.  Button's  houses  where  you  and 
Bird  and  Scrope  went  one  night "  — 

"1  know,  doctor,"  said  Adrian 
— **I  warned  the  fellow  out  the 
very  day  I  saw  the  lawyer,  I  found 
the   attorney    didn't    much  like   to 


have  the  estate  lose  the  rent,  but 
I  told  him  at  once  that  if  any 
such  questions  were  made  I  should 
drop  the  whole  business,  and  he 
held  his  tongue.  They  offered  to 
add  fifty  per  cent  to  the  rent  \  but  I 
don't  agree  with  Vespasian ;  I  think 
such  money  does  smell  bad.  So  out 
they  go.  Paradise,  devils,  fig-leaves 
and  all." 

The  visitors  soon  took  leave,  Stanley 
somewhat  mollified  by  his  manuscript. 
It  was  growing  late. 

"  It's  time  to  go  to  bed,"  said  Miss 
Chester. 

"Sing  us  one  song  first,  Adrian," 
said  Civille. 

He  sang  Tennyson's  "  Bugle  Song." 


BUGLE  SONG. 
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BUGLE    SONG.  —  Continued. 
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"  Is  it  true^  Giville  ? "  said  Adrian,        She  only  blushed  and  looked     at 
turning  to  her  as  he  finished  the  last    him. 
of  the  three  sweet  stanzas. 
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FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

BY   BEN    BOLT. 

In  a  school  for  children  either  in  geography,  and  ancient  and  hiblical 
France  or  Germany,  care  should  be  history.  It  is  singular  to  notice  the 
taken  to  avoid  those  that  receive  pains  taken  in  all  the  schools  to  im- 
principally  English-speaking  scholars,  prove  the  pupil's  spelling.  During 
The  discipline  may  be  more  severe  in  my  early  days  at  one  of  them,  it  seemed 
a  "  native "  school ;  but  it  will  do  the  as  if  "dictee/^  —  writing  from  dicta- 
child  no  harm,  as  a  general  rule,  to  tion,  — -  were  almost  the  sum  total  of 
be  managed  with  a  tight  rein.  I  our  existence.  The  immediate  conse- 
may  add  in  this  connection,  for  fear  quence  of  this  persistent  drilling  is 
of  being  misunderstood,  that  corpo-  that  a  French  boy  at  the  age  of  twelve 
Teal  punishment  is  not  allowed  in  would  be  ashamed  to  hand  in  a  page 
either  of  the  classes  of  schools  that  I  of  writing,  on  which  more  than  one 
shall  describe.  error  could  be   detected,   even   on   a 

Let  us  consider,  first,  the  system  subject-matter  no  easier  than  would 

of  instruction   generally   pursued  in  be   a  dictation   from   the   "Vicar  of 

France,  with  French  boys ;  and  it  is  Wakefield  "  in  English.    The  analyses 

only  with   them   that  the  pupil  will  made    by   these   youngsters   of   sen- 

ever  attain  fluency  in  the  French  Ian-  tence^  taken  at  random  in  the  dictee 

guage,    I  know  of  no  better  schools  are  surprisingly  good.     Indeed,  what- 

in  that  country  than  those  in  Paris ;  ever  else  a  French  boy  knows,  he  is 

for  ^most  all  that  is  good,  as  well  as  master  of  his  own  language,  writing 

a  great  deal  that  is  bad,   in  France,  and  speaking  it  correctly  long  before 

gravitates  to  tbd   gay   capital.      We  his  peers  in  some  other  countries  can 

shall  find  there  a  number  of  schools,  say  the  same  of  their  tongues, 

—some  for  boys,  others  for  girls, — av-  Suppose   our    youngster    to    have 

eraging  from  a  hundred  to  three  bun-  reached  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  and  to 

dred  pupils.     It  is  almost  needless  to  psss  into  the  next  higher  grade  of  the 

add  that  schools  for  both  sexes  do  not  school.     He  will  remain  there  two  or 

exist  in  that  country.     In  examining  three   years  if  intelligent,  longer  if 

one  of  the  boys'  schools,  we  shall  find  dull ;  for  though  a  boy  studies  hard 

all  the  younger  boys,  say  from  six  to  enough   at   these   schools,  the  "  for- 

twel?e  years  of  age,  receiving  their  cing  "  process  don't  find  much  favor  in 

entire  instruction  at  the  school  itself,  thenh     In  his  new  sphere,  our  pupil 

the  older  pupils  being  sent  daily  to  has,  of  course,  some  more   advanced 

the  bjcee  for   instruction.     The  very  studies.     Arithmetic  is  not  immedi- 

young  boys,  aged  from  six  to  nine,  are  ately  abandoned    when     once    gone 

set  apart  from  the  rest   altogether,  through ;  but,  like  every  other  study, 

They  usually   have   separate   study-  it  is  repeated,  and  reviewed  again  and 

rooms  and  mess-halls,  and  their  dor-  again,    with    a    patient    reiteration, 

mitory  is  under  the  immediate  charge  which  'would   be    wonderful    if    the 

of  the  matron.     Their  studies,  after  French  teacher  were  as  fidgety  as  he 

they  have  learned  to  read  and  write,  is  made  in  plays  and   novels.     Any 

ate  principally  grammar,  arithmetic,  one,  however,  who  has  had  the  good 
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fortune  .to  possess,  in  this  country,  a  tic  lessons  are  given.  Every  second 
truly  good  French  tutor,  will  under-  Sunday  all  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit 
stand  what  we  mean  by  that  persua-  their  parents,  unless  they  are  kept  at 
sive  system  of  teaching,  by  which  a  school  for  punishment.  On  alternate 
subject  is  taught  and  retaught,  until  Sundays  pupils  are  allowed  out  only  by 
the  most  stupid  can  be  brought  to  special  request ;  and  in  most  schools 
comprehend,  and  the  more  intelligent  this  privilege  is  only  accorded  to  for- 
have  discovered  all  the  defects  in  eigners.  Thursday  afbemoons  are 
their  armor  of  knowledge.  holidays  at  schools  and  lycie.   Christ- 

Our  youngster,  in  his  new  capacity,  mas  and  Easter  weeks,  and  the 
goes  on  with  his  French  grammar,  months  of  August  and  September, 
and  other  earlier  studies  in  the  higher  comprise  the  other  relaxations  al- 
branches.  Latin  books  begin  to  find  lowed.  The  fare  at  most  of  the 
places  in  his  desk ;  and  in  Latin  gram-  schools  is  but  meagre  to  the  average 
mar,  especially,  he  is  given  a  most  American  boy ;  but  this  can  usually 
thorough  course,  that,  in  his  future  be  remedied  by  making  an  arrange- 
days,  he  will  never  regret.  At  the  ment  for  him  to  board  with  the 
school  that  I  describe,  no  pupil  was  principal.  The  health  of  the  scholars 
sent  to  the  lycie  until  ready  to  enter  is  remarkably  good.  I  attended  two 
the  fourth  class ;  the  first  being  the  of  the  schools  for  about  six  years  in 
highest,  and  they  were  generally  sup-  all,  and  recollect  no  death  among  the 
posed  to  enter  that  class  at  about  the  pupils  during  that  time.  The  sick- 
age  of  thirteen.  By  that  time  the  list  rarely  contained  more  than  three 
boy  is  thoroughly  posted  in  French  or  four  names,  except  when  the  mea- 
and  Latin  grammar;  not  the  gabble  sles,  mumps,  or  some  other  tormentor 
of  rules,  occasionally  considered  the  of  youth,  stretched  their  grim  claws 
summum  bonum  in  that  respect,  but  into  the  midst  of  us,  and  dragged 
the  faculty  of  carefully  analysing  a  some  off  for  a  season  to  the  cool, 
sentence,  of  writing  one  correctly,  pleasant  infirmaiy,  where  every  thing 
and  of  giving  the  reasons  for  the  use  was  quiet  and  cheerful,  and  where 
of  each  word  or  peculiar  tense.  His  due  allowance  was  made  for  a  sick 
knowledge  of  French  history  and  ge-  boy's  whims  or  petulance.  The  tuition 
ography  is  good ;  he  can  read  CsBsar's  at  these  schools,  and  in  the  German 
Commentaries,  and  possibly  has  begun  one  that  I  shall  speak  of,  costs  about 
Virgil,  and  gone  as  far  as  the  conju-  two  hundred  and  sixty  dollars  per 
gations  in  Oreek  grammar.  annum.     The  boys   at  the   different 

In  the  school  which  he  has  at-  pensions  all  wear  the  school  uniform  ; 
tended  thus  far,  each  of  the  separate  but  the  love  of  military  display  goes 
divisions  has  its  own  portion  of  the  no  farther,  except  that  the  rolls  are 
school-building  allotted  to  it,  and  its  called  and  reports  made  in  military 
own   special  teachers.      The   schools    fashion. 

usually  have  two  play-grounds,  one  Now  a  word  as  to  the  lycees. 
housed  over  for  wet  weather;  and  Paris  contains  some  seven  or  eight  of 
the  collegians,  or  lydensj  have  the  them,  all  government  institutions 
run  of  a  third  enclosure,  which  is  usu-  conducted  on  exactly  the  same  princi- 
ally  fitted  up  especially  for  gymnas-  pies,  following  the  same  daily  pro- 
tic  exercises,  and  to  which  the  juniors  gramme  of  studies,  and  with  an  equal- 
are  only  allowed  access  when  gymnas-    ly  valuable  corps  of  professors  attached 
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to  each.  Similar  lyc4es  exist  in  all  He  is  then  prepared  to  enter  the  nor- 
the  large  towns  of  the  provinces.  The  mal  school  or  the  Polytechnique. 
professors  give  the  lyeees  their  high  From  the  fourth  to  the  first,  or 
reputation,  which  is  well  deserred.  ^^ rhetoric"  class,  the  candidate  goes 
The  chairs  are  filled  by  men  who  have  on  with  more  difficult  works  in  Latin ; 
made  it  the  business  of  their  lives  to  and  Greek  forms  also  an  important 
study  and  impart  instruction ;  and  part  of  his  studies.  French  composi- 
when  a  boy  has  such  men  as  Biot,  tion,  rhetoric,  history,  and  geography 
Troost,  and  Delville  for  his  teachers,  are  also  ranked  among  the  first ;  while 
there  must  be  something  radically  algebra,  geometry,  &c.,  chemistry  and 
wrong  about  him  if  he  does  not  de>  natural  philosophy,  are  of  secondary 
rive  some  benefit  from  their  teaching,  consideration,  comparatively  speak- 
Some  of  the   lf/c4es  differ  from  the  ing. 

others  in   receiving  boarders,  others  With    the   ^^  mathematiciens"   as 

having  day-scholars  only.     The  one  the   scientific   pupils   are  called,  the 

I  attended  was  of  the  latter  class,  and  case  is  exactly  the  reverse.     Mathe- 

had  some  fifteen  hundred  pupils  on  matics,  chemistry,  natural  philosophy, 

its  rolls.     The  lowest  class  at  a  lycie  and    also    French    composition,   are 

is  the  eighth ;  and  from  there  to  the  studies  of  the  first  importance ;  Latin, 

fourth  they  follow  almost  exactly  the  history,  &c.,  are  minor  points.     Dur- 

same  course  as  that  described  in  con-  ing  the  last  year,  there  is  an  optional 

nection  with  the  school.    The  instruc-  course  of  moral  philosophy.     At  least 

tion    at    the     school     is    preferable,  one  foreign  tongue   is  obligatory  in 

however,  to  the  lycies  in  the  lower  both,  branches  from  the  fourth  class 

classes,  especially  for  pupils  who  are  up.     Grreek  is  not  required  at  all  in 

learning  the  language.  the  mathematical  course. 

When  a  boy  has  reached  the  sec-  The  system  of  instruction   at  the 

ond  class  at   lyciey  two  courses   are  lye^es  is  entirely  by  lecture,  the  class 

open  to  him.     He  can  either  keep  on  taking  notes.     There  are  two  sessions 

for  two  years,  pass  his  second   and  daily, — one  from  8.30  to  11,  a.m.  and 

first,  and  become  a  candidate  for  A. 6.,  the  other  from  2  to  4.30.     Each  class 

or,  branching  off  from  belles-lettres,  is,  if  necessary,  divided  into  what  are 

make  mathematics  his  principal  study,  called  ^^  sections  "  of  fifty  each  ;  the 

and,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  go  up  course   of  instruction   being  exactly 

for  examination  as  '^  bachelier  h  sd-  the  same,    and   the.   pupils    writing 

enc6,*'as  the  degree  is  called  by  dis-  monthly  compositions    on    precisely 

tinction.      Many    of    the    brightest  the  same  subject.     Professor  and  pu- 

lyniens  take  both  degrees,  the  A.B.  pils  are  furnished  with  a  printed  cir- 

first,  as  they  are  then  on  their  second  cular,   setting  forth    each    topic    on 

examination  excused  from  any  of  the  which  a  lecture  is  to   be  delivered ; 

belles-lettres  wof^  on  presentation  of  and  the  same  identical  programme  is 

their  former  diploma.      Having  ob-  carried  out  through  the  whole  coun- 

tained  either  or  both  degrees,  a  colle-  try.     One  can  almost  tell  to  a  day 

gian  may  return  to  the   lyeee,   and  the  time  when  every  lycien  in  France, 

enter  a  sort  of  post-graduate  course  who  has  reached  the  subject,  will  be 

of  belles-lettres,  claase  de  philosophief  struggling  over  the  *'pons  cisinorum/' 

or  of  mathematics,    mathematiqttes  or  some  other  stumbling-block  of  the 

ipmalu,  either  course  lasting  a  year,  schoolboy.     During  a  session  the  lee- 
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tore  will  last  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  standing,  they  occasion   not   a  little 

half;  and  the  professor  spends   the  hard   study.     A  mere  review  of  his 

rest  of  the   time  explaining  knotty  notes  would  avail  the  pupil  little  or 

points,   asking  questions   about    the  nothing  if   he   does   not  thoroughly 

previous  lecture,  and  giving  out  prob-  understand  them ;  for  every  question 

lems  to  be  solved  by  the  morrow.  to  be  answered  in  his  principal  com- 

On  returning  each  day  to  school  positionswill  be  a  problem  ;  and,  unless 
from  the  lycee,  the  pupil  copies  off  his  a  youQg  man  has  thoroughly  mas- 
notes,  shows  the  copy  to  his  tutor,  and  tered  the  application  of  what  he  has 
preserves  it  for  examination  by  the  heard,  he  will  come  out  very  poorly, 
professor  at  the  end  of  the  month.  In  fact,  poll-parrots  have  no  chance  at 
The  tutor  then  goes  over  the  day's  a  French  Zycee.  Troost  used  to  say, 
work  with  each  boy,  or  all  who  belong  "Now,  my  children,  I  don't  w^isli 
to  the  same  class,  and  prepares  him,  you  to  fill  your  little  communications 
or  them,  for  what  is  to  come  to-morrow,  to-morrow  with  quotations  of  what  I 
Hence  the  great  advantage  of  living  have  said  to  you ;  it  is  rude :  you 
at  school,  and  profiting  by  the  tutor-  must  use  what  you  have  heard, — use  it, 
ship,  or  of  having,  if  at  «home,  a  pri-  do  not  repeat  it."  And  use  it  we  did, 
vate  tutor,  who  is  allowed  a  fair  op-  to  the  best  of  our  young  ability,  in 
portunity  of  making  his  pupif  work,  those  hard  struggles  for  the  annual 
if  necessary.     As  an  eminent  profes-  prize. 

sor   told   us   on   one  occasion,  "  The        All  classes  at  the  li/cee  have  prizes 

repetiteur'^  system  has  this  perhaps  to  for  each  branch  of  study.     These    are 

condemn  it.  that  it  makes  your  work  always  books  suitably  ornamented.    In 

too  easy ;  but  that  disadvantage,  and  addition  to  this,  the  six  highest  class- 

every  other,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  es  in  every  lycee  in  Paris  —  viz.,   the 

benefits  the  pupil  derives  from  his  aid.  second,  rhetoric,  and  philosophy  classes 

Little  points,  that  I  cannot  detect  in  in  belles-lettres,  and  the  three  mathe- 

such  large  classes,  are  discovered  by  matical  classes — send  five  representa^ 

him ;  so  that  nothing  need  be  slurred  tives   in   every   branch   to   meet     in 

over   or  lost     It  is  for  that   reason  friendly  competition  at  the  Sorbonne. 

that  you   schoolboys  have   such    an  The  first  prizes  of  rhetoric  and  philoa- 

advantage  over  the    home    pupils.''  ophy  in  the  classes  of  that  name,  and 

He  might  have  added,  that  whes  a  of  mathematics  in  the  two   highest 

boy,   duly  prepared   for  what  is  to  scientific  classes,  are  prizes  of  honor, 

come,  takes  his  seat  before  Biot  or  The  winner  of  one  of  these  has  his 

Troost,  he  need  not  waste  a  moment,  name,  &c.,  inscribed  over  one  of  the 

but   can  take  due  advantage  of  the  great  pillars  that  surround  the  coart- 

great    mathematician's   or  chemist's  yard  of  his  Ij/cSe.    Who  that  has  ever 

every  word ;   following  him   through  attended  one  of  these  schools  can  for- 

his  discourse  with  a  definite  idea  of  get  the  great  day  on  f^hich  he  attends 

what  he  is  talking  about.  the  "  distribution  "  for  the  last  time  ? 

At  the  end  of  each  month  the  In  a  few  weeks  he  will  be  standing 
pupil  has  to  write  a  composition  on  before  the  grim  jury  of  the  Sorbonne, 
the-  subject-matter  studied  during  awaiting  their  fiat  as  to  his  "  bach- 
that  time.  These  examinations  are  elor"  merits;  for  a  course  through  the 
strict  and  searching ;  and,  as  each  one  lyeee  does  not  necessarily  imply  the 
has  its  weight  in  the  final  yearly  receipt  of  a  degree  by  any  means ; 
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nsDally  only  about  forty-five  percent  the  latter  justice  when  we  say  that 
pass  on  their  first  attempt.  But  to-  they  usually  make  it  a  point  of  honor 
day  your  true  lyeeen  forgets  the  dis-  to  keep  up  their  reputation  in  this 
mal  prospect ;  and  his  eye  wanders,  respect  For  the  above,  and  other 
with  a  saddened  look  perhaps,  pver  similar  reasons,  it  is  better  that  boys 
the  old  fiEuniliar  court-yard,  gayly  educated  abroad  should  receive  their 
decked  out  for  the  occasion  with  first  schooling  in  Germany,  where  the 
streamers  and  flags,  thronged  with  morale  of  the  young  is  much  bet- 
pupils  and  their  parents;  the  digni-  ter.  Then  have  them  finish  their 
taries  aud  professors  of  the  college  education  by  going  through  a  course 
occupying  a  rostrum  on  which  the  of  mathematics  or  belles-lettres  at 
prizes  are  displayed.  The  lower  some  good  French  lycee,  improving 
classes  get  their  reward  first ;  and  the  their  French  pronunciation,  and  tak- 
excitement  gradually  increases  as  the  ing  home  with  them  some  well-earned 
lesolts  in  the  upper  classes,  and  espe-  prize,  or  perhaps  the  coveted  degree, 
cislly  of  their  Sorbonne  tussle,  are  as  a  never-failing  source  of  pleasure 
aimounced.      Who  can    forget    the  in  after  life. 

exulting  shout  of  his  schoolmates,  Let  us  pass  now  from  beautiful 
when  the  prize  won  with  so  much  Paris.  Nestled  among  the  blue 
hard  work  is  his  own  at  last  ?  Above  mountains  of  Suabia,  lies  the  speci- 
all,  what  American  can  forget  a  well-  men  of  a  German  school  that  we 
earned  triumph  in  a  scene  like  this,  would  show  our  readers.  The  town 
when,  high  above  the  praise  of  the  in  which  it  is  situated  is  much  fre- 
generous  Fronchmen,  comes  the  hur-  quented  during  the  summer  months 
nh  of  the  English-speaking  colle-  by  invalids,  who  come  thero  to  par- 
gians  I  Truly,  if  the  sight  of  one  of  take  of  the  mineral  waters,  of  which 
these  distributions  will  not  nerve  a  there  are  several  springs, 
hoy  to  do  his  work,  nothing  ever  will ;  The  school,  kept  by  a  distinguished 
and  he  will  travel  far  to  find  a  place  Prussian  LL.D.,  contains  some  thir- 
where  the  laurels  are  distributed  with  ty-five  or  forty  pupils.  Here,  as  in 
more  complete  impartiality.  France,  the  younger  boys  are  sepa- 
The  instruction  in  French  schools  rated  from  the  rest  of  the  school,  h av- 
is most  thorough :  the  results  have  ing  a  dormitory  and  class-rooms  of 
always  been  satisfactory ;  and  yet  their  own.  The  rest  of  the  pupils 
there  is  one  blot  on  the  picture,  due  occupy  separate  sleeping  apartments, 
to  the  pupils  themselves, — of  all  two  in  a  room;  the  doctor  taking 
boys,  the  French  boy  is,  morally  special  care  to  billet  each  foreigner 
speaking,  probably  the  worst  He  with  some  one  who  cannot  speak  his 
will  work  like  a  mental  Hercules  to  language.  That,  by  the  way,  is  one 
win  a  coveted  prize,  and  yet  his  sense  of  the  good  principal's  hobbies,  —  to 
of  honor  is  just  about  nil.  It  is  a  insist  upon  a  boy's  learning  the  Ger- 
melancholy  but  significant  fact,  that  man  language  as  soon  as  practicable, 
DO  teacher  in  France  will  take  a  that  he  may  profit  by  the  course  of 
French  boy's  word  for  any  thing;  instruction  which  is  carried  on  in 
and  it  is  a  fact  equally  significant,  that  tongue.  He  takes  charge  of  all 
hut  more  gratifyng  to  us,  that  Eng-  beginners  himself,  though  his  princi- 
iish-speaking  boys  are  always  exempt  pal  assistant  is  also  a  first-rate  lin- 

^m  this  sweeping  rule ;  we  only  do  guist.    All  new-comers    are    seated 
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near  one  of  these  two  gentlemen  at  tongue.     If  a  boy  were  detected  speak-, 
table;  and  by  dint  of  coaxing  and  a  ing  any  thing  but  German  during  stud- 
judicious    system    of    punishment,  ies  or  meals,  he  had  to  contribute  a 
which  we  shall  mention  again,  they  kreutzer  of  his  pocket-money  for  each 
soon  cause  our  wofully  neglected  Ger-  offence  to  the  school-library  fond ;  the 
man  to  resemble  the  language  that  is  library  being  a  carefolly  selected  col- 
spoken  around  us.     The  doctor,  his  lection  of  boys' books,  intended  for  the 
family,  and  ^1  the  teachers,  eat  at  the  amusement  of  the  pupils,  from  which 
same  table  as  the  '^  children,"  as  the  all  abstruse  works,  unintelligible    to 
old  gentleman  affectionately  calls  us  them,  were  as  carefolly  excluded.    The 
one  and  all.     The  fare  is  good,  much  punishments  at  the  institution  were 
better  than  in  France,  and  the  whole  characteristie.     For    grave  offences, 
system  of  living  much  more  pleasant  the  pupils  were  confined,  or  debarred 
and    comfortable.     The    pupils    are  from  participation  in  the  next  school 
soon   taught  to    keep    their    effects  excursion ;  for  lighter  misdemeanors, 
with  the  utmost  neatness  and  in  the  a  German  boy  wpuld  be  required   to. 
best  pf  order :   indeed,  the  seeds  of  learn  a  certain  amount  of  French,  or 
that  intense  spirit  of  method  and  mi-  a  foreigner  so  many  German  yerses. 
croscopic  attention  to  detail,  of  which  The  Bible   I   never  saw  used    as    a 
the   Germans  have   so  lately  given  means  of  punishment.     Boys   were 
such  a  great  example,  may  be  said  to  also  kept  in  during  recreation  hours, 
be  sown  in  their  early  days  at  school,  for  inattention  Or  poor  recitation ;  but 
Our  worthy  principal  was  assisted  all  had  to  attend  the  regular  after- 
by  three  teachers  living  at  the  school,  noon  walk,   a  tramp  of  about   four 
and  by  other  professors  who  attended  miles,  that  formed  part  of  the  daily 
on   certain  days.     Like  the  French,  routine,     though    happily     in     that 
the  Germans  consider  teaching  as  a  lovely  country  it  could  be  so  varied 
profession,  and  one  not  to  be  tam-  in  direction  as  to  make  it  seem  any 
pered  with,  at  least,  in  any  respect-  thing  but  monotonous.     Germans  are 
able  school,  by  persons  who  have  not  great  walkers ;  and  I  shall  never  for- 
made  it  their  special  business  to  learn  get  the  surprise  and  even  mild  disgust 
how  the    youthfol  mind  should  be  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  on  a  cer- 
instructed.      The    key-note   of    the  tain  occasion,  when  a  new-comer,  an 
instruction  is  patient,  constant,  and  effeminate  Italian,  had  to  be  excused 
unremitting  attention  to  the  founda-  for  a  time  from  the  usual  promenade, 
tions  of  learning  before  the  higher  On  Wednesday  afternoons,  our  half- 
branches  are  to  be  attempted  or  even  holidays,  the  pupils  would  take  a  still 
thought  of.    Mental  arithmetic  was  a  longer    ramble.     And    whenever    a 
great  hobby  with  our  principal :  that  "  saint's  "  day  came,  the  whole  estab- 
study  and  drawing  had  more  time  lishment  wotdd  start  on  an  excursion, 
devoted  to  them  than  in  France.     The  spending  a  pleasant  day  at  the  ruina 
teaching  of  languages,  especially  of  of  some  old  castle,  or  in  the  shade  of 
German    and     French,     was     most  some  well-known  valley,  having    a 
thorough ;  and  Latin  also  formed  an  picnic  dinner,  and,  when  practicable, 
important  part    of  the    instruction,  making  a  moonlight  walk  of  it  home 
Every  effort  was  made  to  sever  the  pu-  again.    The  pupils  opnsidered   it   a 
pils,  except  during  recreation  hours,  punishment  most  dire  to  be  deprived 
from    persons   speaking    their    own  of  this  particular  pleasure,  and  tried 
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bard  to  aTt>id   losing    it.     At    the  to  a  new  puzzle  just  received  from 

Bchooli  the  boys  had   a  large   plaj-.  the  capital.      A  little  farther  off  a 

ground  well  supplied  with  gymnastic  pupil,  working  with  skilful  hand  at 

apparatus,  bowling-alleys,  &c.      The  some    of   the    delicate   wood-earring 

Germans  are  usually  fearless  "  turn-  common  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 

ers/'  and  fond  of  athletic  exercise  of  try,  would  be  receiving  a  timely  sug- 

all  kinds;   so  that  time  never  hung  gestion  from  the  head  teacher,  whose 

heavily  on  our  hands,  in  the   play-  vast  fund  of  philological  lore  did  not 

gronnd  at  least.     The  system  of  in-  prevent  him  from   taking   a  kindly 

stractioQ  indoors,  far  from  grinding  a  Interest  in  a  youngster's  amusement. 

boy  down  or  pushing  him  on  beyond    Poor  S ,  the  bloody  soil  of  Grave- 

his  depth,  was  enough  to  try  his  met-  lotte  covers  him  now  1     But  as  long 

tie,  and  keep  him  steadily  at  work,  as  Germany  possesses  such  teachers, 

while  work  there  was  to  be  done.  so  long  will  she  preserve  her  reputa- 

Daring  the  summer  vacation,  boys  tion  in  the  education  of  the  young, 
who  remained  at  the  school,  on  ao-  Such  German  schools  as  I  have  de- 
coQQt  of  the  long  distance  to  their  scribed,  and  there  are  plenty  of  them, 
homes,  joined  by  many  of  their  com-  will  take  a  weak  boy,  and  make  him  a 
rades  who  lived  near  at  hand,  would  tough,  healthy  youth ;  will  take  a 
start  off  under  the  charge  of  some  dunce,  or  that  still  more  painful  spec- 
competent  teacher  for  a  tour  in  the  tacle,  an  educational  hot-house  plant. 
Black  Forest,  Switzerland,  or  the  Ty-  and  teach  him  all  that  he  can  learn ; 
rol.  Those  were  days  every  incident  will  make  a  boy  feel  as  much  at  home 
of  which  is  a  pleasant  reminiscence,  as  is  possible ;  and  will  accomplish  all 
•—the  toil  over  the  mountains;  our  this  without  either  overtasking  his 
first  view  from  the  distant  hill  of  the  strength,  overworking  his  mind,  or 
city  we  were  to  visit,  or  of  some  new  causing  him  to  forget  the  loved  ones 
and  beautiful  scenery;    the  pleasant  far  away. 

noonday  halt,  with  the  professor  to-  We  do  not  describe  the    German 

minding  us  of  some  historical  event  gymnasia,  or  high  schools,  as  we  did 

connected  with  the  very  ground  on  the  French  lycees.  Their  general  plan 

which  we  were  resting,   or  perhaps  is  similar,  and  the  results  are  as  good, 

pointing  out  to  the  botanist  of  our  From  my  sisters,  who  were  educated 

little  expedition  some  plant  that  bad  in  France  and  Germany,   we  learn 

escaped  his  searching  eyes.  that  the  schools  there  are  as  thorough 

During  the  winter,  when  the  snow  for  the  girls  as  for  their  brothers,  and, 

hiy  thick    outside,    and    out-of-door  in  France  especially,  much  more  strict 

amoaements  were  hardly  practicable,  than  with  us  in  America.     There  is 

the  great  study-room  during  recrea-  no  lycie  system  in  either  country  for 

tion  hours  would  seem  like  a  large  young  women,  though  at    the  best 

parlor,  filled  with  boys  and  young  schools  professors  from  the  lycees  and 

men.      In    one    corner    the    doctor  gymnasia  deliver  regidar  lectures.    It 

would  be  testing  the  powers  of  two  may  seem  strange  to  add,  that  these 

or  three  of  his  most  ambitious  pupils  young    ladies  do  not,  as  a  general 

at  chess,  with  his  own  back  to  the  rule,  study  theology  and  conic  sections 

Wtd.    In  another  part  of  the  room  at  sixteen,  but  most  of  them  can  at 

his  wife  would  be  assisting  some  of  that  age  show  a  proficiency  in  their 

the  younger  boys  in  seeking  the  clew  music  or  a  skill  with  the  needle  which 
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proves  that  their  time  has  not  been  points  that  will  prevent  the '^  cookery 
utterly  wasted.  Some  of  them  are  book"  from  being  terra  incognita  to 
not  ashamed  to  have  picked  up  a  few    them  in  the  future. 
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In  the  face  of  an   amount  of  hid-  may  apply,  —  yes.     But  they  apply 

den  opposition  which  the  public  can-  with   no  letters   of  recommendation, 

not  conceive  of,  the   enforcement  of  excepting  such  as  they  write  and  sign, 

the  celebrated  rules  for  the  civil  ser-  for  themselves.      If  those   are    good 

vice  of  America  goes  steadily  forward;  letters,  —  well ;  if  they  are  bad   let- 

with  advantages   to  the   country  of  ters,  —  ill   for   the    men    that   write 

which  the  country  does   not   dream,  them,  but  well  for  the  country  that  is 

How  much  did  the  country  at   large  to  be  served.     The  relief  accruing  to 

know  of  the   pulling    and    hauling,  the   heads    of    bureaux  and    of    de- 

the  intriguing  and  devising,  the  but-  partments,   is   such  as  few  men   caQ 

toning,  letter-writing,  caucussing  and  conceive  who  have  not  seen  and  tried 

canvassing,  which  attended   the  ap-  the  q\^  system.      The  advantage    to 

poiritment  of  almost  every  officer  in  the   country  in   the  improvement  of 

the  New  York  Post  Office  or  Custom  the  service  is  even  now  beginning  to 

House  under  the  old  regime?     How  appear. 

much  did   the  country  know  of  the        We  may  take  a  single  instance,  of 

wretchedness  of  the  competent    ser-  immense  importance  in   itself,  —  the 

vants  of  the  various  departments,  and  administration  of   the  gigantic  Post 

the  amount  of  extra  work  pushed  upon  Office  of  the   City   of  New  York,  — 

them   by   the   mere   inability   of  the  the  great  central  ganglion  of  the  ner- 

incompetent    servants     to   write,    to  vous  life  of  the  country.     It  employs 

spell,    to   multiply,   to  add,    and,   in  eight  hundred   clerks ;    it  sends   out 

short,  to  do  any  thing  but   to   sub-  daily  about  sixty  tons  of  mails ;   and 

tract  ?      The   nuisances   involved  in  the  loss  of  a  quarter-ounce  of  one  of 

all    this  mass  of  recommendation,  se-  these  tons,  or  its  delay,  or  its  misdi- 

lection,     and     appointment   were   so  rection,   may   make   a  whole  family 

many  constant  sores,  wasting  the  life  wretched   for  days,   or    perhaps     for 

of  the  best  officers  in  the  service,  and  years.      Now,  with  reference  to    this 

eating  at  the  life  of  the  country  it-  office   alone,   anybody   who  has   liad 

self  indeed.     But  they  were  not  evils  a  chance  to  see   and  inquire   knows 

to  attract  very   general   observation,  that   its   efficiency,    since    the     new 

excepting  once  in  four  years,  —  when  rules  went  into   effect  to  govern    its 

the  army  of  locusts,  caterpillars,  and  appointments,  is  increased  to  a  degree 

grasshoppers    marched  on  Washing-  never  before  attained.     Letters  in  the 

ton     with     terrible     precision,     and  city,  for  instance,  were   never  deHv 

devoured  every  stem  and  twig  which  eted  with  such  promptness   and    ac- 

came  in  its  way.  curacy.     It  is  a  little    more   than    a 

Under  the  system,  as  it  is  even  now  year  since   the    letter-carriers     were 

in  operation,  all  these  same  people  subjected  to  competitive  examination. 
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Tbe  clerks  had  been  so  selected  before,  conducted  by  book- worms,  who  ask 
The  result  is  acknowledged  on  all  bookish  q^uestions  of  tbe  people  ex- 
hands  to  be  completely  successful,  amined;  and  that  men  fail  or  suc- 
The  general  superintendent's  phrase  ceed,  not  as  they  are  unfit  or  fit,  but 
i3  that  the  ''  civil  service  rules  have  as  they  can  or  can  not  say  a  cate- 
been  in  the  highest  degree  benefi-  chism.  Then  we  are  asked  whether 
ciaL"  The  superintendent  of  city  it  is  fair  to  reject  an  "old  soldier" 
delivery  says  the  new  appointments  who  wants  to  be  a  letter-carrier,  be* 
are  much  superior  to  the  average  of  cause  he  cannot  extract  the  cube  root, 
many  years.  The  superintendent  This  is  all  nonsense,  and  it  is  time 
of  money  also  speaks,  "with  the  the  press  and  the  public  branded  it 
highest  praise "  of  the  gentlemen  as  nonsense.  lb  is  nonsense  of  that 
selected  for  his  division,  and  "the  extreme  grade,  that  the  man  who 
jnoral  influence  exercised  by  each  uses  it  runs  the  risk  of  being  charged 
and  every  one  of  them.''  with  lying.    He  is  either  a  very  great 

Now,  there  is  no  lack  of  men,  who  fool,  or  he   is   a  very   great  knave. 
at  heart  would  prefer  to  be  permit-  Here  are,  for  instance,  the  real  sub- 
ted  to  name  fifty  of  these   clerks, —  jects  on  which  a  railway  postal  clerk 
among  political  supporters,  family  re-  is  examined, 
lations,  or  other   hangers-on, — than 

to  have  this  improvement  in  the  pub-        1st.    Boundary  of    the  candidate's 

lie  service  gained.     There  is  no  lack  own  county,  State,  and  country, 
of  men  in  Congress  who  would  rather        2d.  Location  of  States. 
^  have  the  patronage,"  as  the  phrase        3d.  General  topographical    knowl- 

is,  than  have  the  improved  service,  edge. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  or   to        4th.  Knowledge  of  directions, 
say  that  they  present  to  themselves        5th.  Locations  of    counties   along 

00  one  side  the  picture  of  a  swindled  his   own    route ;     along    connecting 

country,  and  on  the  other  the  picture  routes  ;  in  his  own  State ;  in  adjoin- 

of  fifty  well-fed  and  well-paid  adher-  ing  States. 

ents.    But  they  close   their  eyes  to        6th.  Directions,    connections,    and 

the  advantages  of  impartial  appoint-  terminal  points  of  routes, 
ment.    They  open  their  ears  to  every        7th.  Locating  of  offices  on  routes. 
hit  of  ridicule  and  satire  which  can        8th.  Describing  the  course  a  letter 

he  said  or  sung  about  examinations  would    take   in   reaching    a    certain 

for  service;    and  they 'say  of  them-  point. 

selves,  "We  are  practical  people,  and  9th.  Naming  of  counties  in  which 
we  can  select  as  good  clerks  and  car-  large  towns  are  situated,  &c. 
riers  as  anybody  can."  Such  men,  There  are  similar  questions  for  ear- 
therefore,  when  they  are  in  Congress,  riers,  relating  to  all  the  particulars  of 
or  elsewhere  in  authority,  put  the  prompt  and  accurate  delivery  of  mail- 
blocks  in  the  way  of  Civil  Service  matter  in  the  city. 
Beform,  over  which  it  is  dragged  only 

hy  the  determination  of  the  people  and        Ought  not  a  postal  clerk  and  a  car- 

the  president.  rier  know  these  things?     If  he  does 

The    general    attack  —  made  usu-  not  know  them,  ought  he  serve  the 

ally  in  the  form  of  a  sneer  —  is  the  United  States   in    the    capacity    of 

pretence  that  the  examinations  are  postal  clerk  or  carrier?      Yet   what 
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chance  was  there  that  he  should  know  with  these  noisy  grasshoppers,  as 
them  when  he  was  sure  of  his  ap-  against  those  silent  oxen, 
pointment  if  he  could  induce  '*  his  We  have  intimated  in  another 
memher  of  Congress,'^  as  the  poor  place  that  the  silent  influence  of 
man  was  very  properly  called,  to  send  standard  examinations  like  those 
a  letter  to  the  postmaster,  hidding  thus  conducted  is  going  to  he  very 
him  appoint  the  bearer,  —  the  post-  salutary  on  the  schools  of  America, 
master,  indeed,  being  ^'  his  postmas-  The  rejection  of  forty  odd  per  cent  of 
ter  "  ?  The  only  surprise  or  indigna-  boys  from  West  Point,  this  last  spring, 
tion  which  the  country  ought  to  feel  is  the  condemnation,  quite  distinct,  of 
is,  that  such  examination  as  this  was  the  schools  where  those  boys  were 
not  absolutely  insisted  upon  long  sent  for  education,  and  were  not  edu- 
ago.  cated.  Just  that  same  result  will  be 
We  hope  the  country,  to  which  we  achieved  in  proportion  as  a  thorough 
address  these  words,  may  distinctly  standard  examination,  by  impartial 
understand  that  in  the  very  largest  people,  sifts  out  among  applicants 
lines  of  administration  it  is  gaining  those  who  know  well  what  they  know 
such  improvement  in  the  character  of  from  those  who  know  nothing.  The 
the  work  its  servants  do,  as  is  in-  English  Civil  Service  Commission  — 
dicated  in  the  single  instance  of  after  an  experience  of  near  twenty 
which  we  have  spoken.  It  is  also  years  —  is  very  distinct  on  this  point, 
gaining  the  very  great  relief  of  free-  The  English  schools  already  publish, 
dom  of  the  appointing  powers  from  the  ■  as  they  have  good  right  to,  the  naoies 
pressure  of  the  old  fashion.  On  this  of  the  young  men  whom  they  have 
point,  such  officers  as  the  assistant  fitted  for  honorable  and  successful  ex- 
treasurer  in  New  York  speak  with  amination.  Our  own  commission  says 
great  plainness  and  perfectly  defi-  very  wisely  on  this  point :  — 
nitely.  If  the  country  expects  such  '^  To  make  the  ordinary  processes 
men  —  say  the  chiefs  of  the  great  of  administration  contribute  to  the 
Post-offices,  the  principal  collectors,  education  of  the  people  is  surely 
or  the  assistant  treasurers  in  the  large  worthy  the  best  efforts  of  states* 
cities  —  to  rush  every  day  to  a  news-  men. 

paper  office,  and  blow  the  trumpet  of  *'  Whatever  places  have  been  won 

Civil    Service    Beform,    because     it  by  examinations     and    competitions 

makes  them  more  comfortable,  —  and  have   generally,  we   think,   fallen  to 

because  it  helps  the  country,  —  why,  those  who  (at  least  equal  in  natural 

the  country  is  mistaken.     Such  men  intelligence  and  morality),  have,  by 

have  neither  time  nor  motive  for  doing  devotion  to  business,  by  more  studi- 

such  ^  things.      On   the  other  hand,  ous  hours  at  home  or  in   the   public 

every  nephew  of  a  member  of  Con-  schools,  made  those  practical  and  ele- 

gress,  who  spells  '^  bulldog ''  with  one  mentary  acquisitions  which  an  intel- 

'^  ],"  and  loses  a  corresponding  clerk's  ligent  people  delight  to  reward.     Tbe 

position  because  he    does  so,     will  examinations  which  have   been  beld 

have   time  enough  to  blow  all    the  outside  of  Washington  called  together 

penny- whistles  he  can  govern,  in   a  an  intelligent  and  respectable  class  of 

ridicule  of   the  Civil   Service  tules.  young  men  and  women,  and  presented 

But  the   country  is   a  more   foolish  the  prospect  of  entering  the   public 

country  than  we  believe  it,  if  it  sides  service  associated  with  entire   pub- 
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licity  and  jastice  to  alL  The  details  nomination^  that  the  official  circulars 
of  personal  history  and  character  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  under 
which  they  required,  and  the  tests  of  which  this  courtesy  is  regularly  ex- 
intelligence  which  they  presented,  tended,  recognizing  the  precedents  of 
did  not  seem  inviting  to  the  class  of  disinterested  members  of  Congress, 
penons  who  have  been  so  much  in  now  contain  a  notice  that '^competitive 
the  habit  of  besieging  the  depart*  examinations,"  &c.,  have  been  intro- 
ments  for  public  places.  The  educat-  duced,  '^  with  results  satisfactory,''  as 
iDg  effect  of  the  rules  is  manifest  in  the  basis  of  these  nominations,  and  go 
msDy  ways.  For  the  first  time  in  on  to  set  forth  the  methods  of  con- 
this  generation,  there  has  been  devel-  ducting  such  examinations,  which, 
oped  in  the  departments,  and  among  with  general  approval  among  the  peo- 
tbe  people  generally,  a  considerable  pie,  are  well  known  to  have  in  great 
measure  of  critical  opinion,  which  de-  measure  superseded  nominations  by 
clares  that  the  best  qualified   candi-  favoritism. 

dates  ought  to  win  the  places  and  to        Much  the  same  statement  might  be 

rise  by  promotions.     Office  is  becom-  made  in  regard  to  nominations  for  the 

ing  divorced  from  ignorance   in   the  Naval  School,  except  that  cadets  are 

public  imagination,  and  appears  more  appointed  by  law,    '^  on   the   recom- 

in  alliance   with  elementary  educa-  mendation    of  Representatives,"  and 

tion  and  a    knowledge  of   business  they  graduate  as  midshipmen, 
affairs.    Private  associations  and  mu-        But  in  the  Kaval  School,  also,  the 

nicipal  authorities  have  already  indi-  advantages  of   competitive  examina- 

cated  a  purpose  to  institute  examina-  tions,    induced  by  the   example  of 

tions  of  their  candidates   for  clerk-  such    examinations  under  the    civil 

ships.  service  rules,  have  still  further  sup- 

We  have  referred  to  the  extension  planted  the  old  methods.  The  facts, 
of  competition  to  the  military  and  which  we  find  confirmed  by  the  high- 
naval  cadets,  and  might  refer  to  other  est  authority,  are  stated  by  the  edi- 
examples.*    *  tor  of  a  Washington  journal  as  fol- 

It  should  be  well  understood,  in-  lows :  — 
deed,  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  law 

giving  any  member  of  Congress  au-        ''  The    position  of   cadet-engineer 

thority  to  nominate    a    person    for  being  open  to  any  youth   of  proper 

examination   at   West  Point.      The  age  and  proficiency,  the  Secretary  of 

statutes  expressly  state  that  author-  the  Navy  received    last  summer    a 

ity  to  be  in  the  president^  and  it  is  very  large  number  of  applications ; 

by  courtesy  that  members  of  Congress  and,  in  order  to  secure  the  most  effi- 

name  the  cadets ;  and  so  unsatisfao-  cient,  he  made  the  examination  com- 

tory  had  been  all  other  methods  of  petitive.     The  wisdom  of  this  course 

'  The  ■uperylring  tnrgeon  of  the  Marine  Hoe-  ^^   ^^7  IpTOVed  itself  in   the   second 

pltal  Bcrrlce,  for  example,  now  reqnlree  examina.  class  of  cadet  engineers,  no W  at    the 

X-K^ris^/p-'iolTtal'^™  »«'«ie°'y'  "'A^A   has  been  declared 

Marine  Bureau,  the  nee  of  poUtlcal  Influence,  &c.,  both  mentally  and   physically  SUpC" 

to  forbWden,  examination*  are  tntrodueed,  "and  ^^    .  xi^ ^  wereded  it  " 

thoee  edaitted  to  the  aervice  have  been  In  the  ^^^^^  ^^V  tnat  preceaeo  IC. 

order  of  the  exoeUence  of  these  examinatione,**        Our  own  Civil  Service  Commission, 

and  through  tuch  means  better  Teeeele,  with  more  ^a.^.   ^^w^^\^^   j-V^^a   ^:«/«»1».    ««J     ^it. 

•»»»y  hn.  be«.  «c«r.d.    (Repok  Renna.  **^'  copying  this  Circular,  and   cit- 

ICnlii.  Buieu,  1872,  p.  21;  18T3,  pp.  IT  and  18.)  ing  these  facts,  says  Very  wisely,  — 
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*'  Perfectly  unconstrained  as  to  our  and  the  effect  of  a  fair  education,  as 

advice,  and  willing  enough  to  relieve  to  think  that  the  case  often  happens 

ourselves  of  a  possible  suspicion,  how-  when  the  better  man  or  woman   for 

ever  unreasonable,  that  we  may  in-  the  civil  service  will  not  be  among  that 

cline  to  favor  executive  rather  than  highest  fifteen.    And,  besides  all  this, 

congressional  authority,  we  have  yet,  when  once  the  selection  is  made,  the 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  members  of  appointment  is  for  only  six  months  ; 

Congress    themselves    have     substi-  and,  when  that  has  expired,  there   is 

tuted    competitive  examinations    for  an  unqualified  right  and  duty  of  ap- 

the  method  of  favoritism,  been  unable  plying  official  scrutiny  to  that  period 

to  find  any  argument,  in  the  manner  of  probation  in  deciding  whether  the 

of  selecting  military  or  naval  cadets,  person  shall  be  longer  retained, 

to  weigh  against  the  evils  of  trans-  "  But,  upon    any  candid  view  of 

ferring  the  right  of  nomination  from  the  matter,  looked  at  upon  principle, 

the  executive  to  the  legislative   de-  it  seems  to  us,  that,  as  a  rule,  those 

partment.  who  have  been  most  faithfuland  skilful 

'^  The  reasons  against  this  altema-  in  business,  and  most  studious  in  the 

tive   method  of   reforming  the   civil  schools,  would  be  most  likely  to  pass 

service  seem  to  us  so  plain  and  deci-  the  best  examinations,  and  to  be  the 

sive  that  we  feel  like  making  an  apol-  most  efficient  and  reliable  in  the  pub- 

ogy  for  giving  them  so  much  space  in  lie  service.     As  a  rule,  good  qualities 

this   report ;  but  it  will  be   a   great  are  found  associated  together ;  and  if 

gain  for  the  system  adopted  by  the  attendance    upon    our    schools    and 

president,  if  the  public  mind  can  be  academies  does  not,  on   the  average, 

convinced   that  no  other  is    availa-  make  better  business  men  and   citi- 

ble.  zens,  we  can  hardly  justify  the  prac- 

"Nor  have  we  supposed  that  our  tice  of  taxing  one  parent's  property 

views   as   to   the    inconvenience    of  to  educate  another  parent's  children ; 

members   of    the   legislative   depart-  for  that  right  rests  substantially  on 
ment  discharging  functions  assigned  ^  the  assumption  that  attendance  upon 

to  the  executive  department  were  at  the   schools   makes   boys    and    girls 

all  original ;    for   a  senator    quoted  better  men   and  women.      However 

with  approbation,  in  debate,  in  1871,  the  fact  may  be,  the   practical  alter- 

this  language,  from  the  speech  of  a  natives,  we  repeat,  «te  not  between 

liberal  member  of  the  British  Parlia-  the  method  of  competition  and  a  per- 

ment :  '  No  man  can  efficiently  serve  feet  remedy  for  our  evils,  but  between 

his   constituents    and     his     country  this  and   the   system  .of  spoils   and 

whose  time  is  occupied  and  mind  is  favoritism  we  have  had,  or  between 

harassed  by  hunting  and  dispensing  this   and  something  no  nation    has 

patronage.'  '^  tried,   and   non^    pretends    even    to 

With  reference  to  the  stimulus  to  have  conceived,  —  unless,  indeed,  we 

sound  education  which  the  examina-  think  we  can  restore   the  simplicity 

tions   will    certainly    give,   we    cite  and  the   virtues  of    our  early    his- 

another  passage  from   the    commis-  tory." 

sioners'  last  report,  which  seems  to  us  We  have  made  these  extracts  from 

very  important.  the  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 

"  Few  persons,  we  believe,  so  much  mission  chiefly  in  the  interests  of  the 

distrust  our  elementary  institutions,  practical  and  intelligent  education  of 
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thecoantiy.      There  is  not   a  high  This  exercise  la  designed  to  show  your 

Bobool,  nor  a  grammar  school  of  the  Bkill  in  simple  English  compositioo. 

higher  grade,  where  that  report  would  ARiTHMBTia 

not  be  read  with   advantage  by  the  iflKeUaneoua  ETxmples. 

older  boys  and  girls,  and  by  the  teach-  13.  a  government  officer  collected  $24,- 

ers,   and  by  the   school    committee.  728»  o^  which  he  was  entitled  to  a  commis- 

T,                  .n       ^^j.'  ^      u  \xn.^4.  :«  sion  of  i  of  one  per  cent.    What  was  the 

It  answers  the  onestion,    '*  What  is  *  r  ^i.            •  «•     o 

Ab  IM10VT01.9  buc  ^uvouivrw,               >•  amount  of  the  commission? 

this  drill   for  ?  "    with   an   accuracy  gtoe  the  operation  at  length. 

which  cannot  be   escaped.      And  its  !*•  -^  army  fought  two  battles.    In  the 

answer  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  ^"^  **  ^^**  ^^  ^^  ^®°*  ^^  }^^  original  num- 

answer  is  aii  tne  more  yaiuaoie  oecause  ^^.^  ^^  .^  ^^^  g^^^^j^^j  ^2^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

this  use  of  the  report  is  wholly  unpre-  remaining  number,  after  which  it   mus- 

meditated  by  its  authors.                   -  te^d  36,760  men.    What  was  its  orignal 

Indeed,  we  cannot  imagine  a  better  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

school  exercise, — one    which   would  is.  $2,975  is  the  interest  at  seven  per  cent 

take  down  the  vanity  of  the  school  per  annum  for  one  year,  7  months,  and  six 

parrots,  and  exalt  to  their  fit  place  ^^rthrJ^Lf*  '°'°"°*'  "'^^'''^^^ 

the  boys  and  girls  of  sense,  than   to  oive  the  operation  at  length. 

test  an  advanced  class  suddenly   by  16«  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  the  value 

one  of  th«  ft-ramination  nanera  which  ®^  **^®  ^^^^  sterling  is  fixed  at  $4.8665  in 

one  ot  tne  examination  papers  wnicn  g^^^g^^  g^^^  ^^^ij^  ^^  ^^  United  States,  in 

are  printed  in  this  report.     It  will  be  au  transactions  taking  place  after  January 

understood   that  these  questions   are  1»  1874.     What  amount  in  United  States 

not  for  thfl  praminationq  that  we  have  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  required  to  purchase  a 

not  tor  tne  examinations  tnat  we  nave  ^^^^  exchange  on  London  for  £740. 10*. 

spoken  of,  m  the  several  local  offices,  sd.,  when  exchange  is  quoted  at  1|  per 

These  are  a  copy  of  those  used  on  the  cent  premium? 

last  district   examinations   of  appli-  Give^  (^ration  at  lengtK. 

.     ,                              1^^  17.  What  amount  in  gold  coin  must  be 

cants  for  admission  to  the  several  ex-  sold  at  a  premium  of  Sf  per  cent  in  order 

ecutive  departments.  to  purchase  with  the  proceeds  $13,750  in 

.  We  truBt  that  we  need  not  add,  U^ted  States  6-20  bonds  at  I09i? 

,                                                     i_            J  ^^^^  ^^  operation  at  length, 

that  this  same  set  will  never  be  used  ig.  what  is  the  cost  of  each  of  the  fol- 

again.  lowing  items,  constituting  a  part  of  a  sol- 
dier's ration : — 

[Please  to  read  the  directions  at  the  head  12  oz.  of  pork,  at  $17.60  per  barrel 

of  each  sheet;  and  carefully  comply  with  (200  lbs.). 

tliQQ^i  1  lb.  6  oz.  of  flour,  at  $6.86  per  barrel 

(196  lbs.). 

iBTTKB  AND  BBiBF.  2.4  OZ.  boaus,  at  $2.10  per  bushel  (60 

Upon  completing  each  paper,  the  candi-  lbs.), 

date  should  note  on  it  the  exact  tune  he  1.6  oz.  of  rice,  at  $6.75  per  100  lbs. 

bas  been  engaged  upon   it,  and  sign   it  Qioe  ihe  operation  at  length. 
Upon  completing  the  first  five  papers,  he 

BhoiUd  return  them  to  the  examiner.  book-keeping. 

1.  Write  a  letter  of  about  one  page,  in  19.  What  are  the  principal  points  of  differ- 

the  space  below,  addressed  to  the  head  of  ence  between  double  entry  and  single  entry 

the  department  in  which  you  seek  an  ap-  book-keeping? 

pointment,  giving  the  date  and  place  of  20.  Name  the  principal  books  required  in 

your  birth,  your  present  legal  residence,  book-keeping? 

and  post-office  address,  and  a  statement  of  21.  Oive  the  journal  entry  on  the  books 

your  education,  and  of  your  occupations  to  of  James  Smith  of  the  following  transac- 

the  present  time,  especially  such  as,  in  tion:  — 

yonr  opinion,  have  tended  to  fit  you  for  a  October  9, 1873,  James  Smith  bought  of 

clerkship  under  government.    Sign  the  let-  Thomas  Brown  merchandise  to  the  amount 

ter  with  your  fuU  name,  fold  it,  and  in-  of  $2,350;  of  which  he  paid  $1,000  in  cash, 

done  upon  it  a  summary  or  brief  of  its  the  remainder   being  charged  to  hhn  on 

contents.  Brown's  books. 
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AOOOUIITB. 

22.  John  Thompson,  postmaster  at 
ThompsonsvUle,  on  the  1st  of  July,  1873, 
owed  the  United  States  $98.54;  July  9, 1873, 
he  reoeived  from  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment stamps  of  the  value  of  $693,  with 
which  he  was  charged ;  July  16  he  collected 
for  the  department  a  draft  for  $890  on  the 
postmaster  at  Brownsyille;  August  3  he 
paid  a  contractor  the  amount  due  him  for 
a  quarter's  services,  less  a  fine  of  $28.75 
for  neglect  of  duty,  on  a  route,  the 
compensation  of  which  was  $900  per  an- 
num; August?  he  paid  a  draft  drawn  on 
him  by  the  Department  for  $489.53;  Sep- 
tember 30  he  paid  his  own  salary  for  the 
quarter  at  the  rate  of  $1,200  per  annum, 
and  the  quarterly  salaries  of  four  route- 
agents,  at  the  rate  of  $900  per  annum  each. 
During  the  quarter  he  collected  $22.75  on 
unpaid  letters,  $980  for  postage  on  news- 
papers,  and  $^.43  for  box-rent. 

State  his  account  with  the  United  States 
in  the  form  below. 

OBTROO&APHT. 

23.  Copy  aU  of  the  following  words,  and 
correct  the  spelling  of  such  of  them  as  are 
Incorrectly  spelled: 

Separate,  privelege,  eligible,  offeired, 
preferred,  receit,  necc^ssary,  trafficking,  at- 
tomies,  moneys,  forceible,  admittence,  buis- 
ness,  recollect,  reccommend,  feasible,  com- 
missjEury,  consistancy,  abreviate,  govenor, 
indispensable,  tremenduous,  accomodate, 
grievious,  ganger. 

BTKTAZ. 

T%e  exercises  are  not  all  incorrect 

24.  Copy  all  of  the  following  sentences, 
and  correct  such  as  contain  errors  in  syn- 
tax:— 

TThn  who  the  money  was  received  by 
should  be  held  accountable. 

The  difference  between  him  and  I  is  not 
great. 

Neither  the  President  or  Secretary  were 
present. 

Which  of  the  two  courses  is  preferable? 

He  done  his  work  very  well. 

The  two  first  Secretary's  of  the  Treasury 
were  Hamilton  and  Wolcott. 

He  writes  more  rapid  than  me,  but  my 
writing  is  the  most  legible  of  the  two. 

Ko  one  can  become  a  good  clerk  nnlesa 
they  are  diligent 


Wisdom,   and  not   riches,  procnie 
teem. 

The  Chief  Clerk  learned  him  how  to 
state  the  account 

Passports  to  foreign  countries  are  issned 
by  the  State  Department 

The  data  which  was  furnished  was  not 
sufficient. 

[Exercise  25  is  an  interlined  rough  draught 
of  a  letter  to  be  copied,  which  it  is  not 
practicable  to  reproduce  here.] 

HISTOBY,  OSOOBAPHY,  AND  QOVKRNMKNT> 

Bistory. 

26.  When,  by  whom,  and  for  what 
causes,  was  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence adopted? 

27.  Name  the  thirteen  original  States. 

28.  Name  at  least  six  of  the  principal 
battles  of  the  Bevolutionary  War. 

29.  Name  the  Presidents  who  were 
elected  for  two  terms  of  office. 

30.  At  about  what  date  were  steamboats, 
railroads,  and  telegraphs  first  used  in  the 
United  States? 

Oeogrtq^ky. 

31.  Name  the  States  which  border  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  those  which  border  on 
the  Pacifia 

32.  Name  the  States  by  or  through  which 
the  Mississippi  Hiver  flows. 

33.  Name  the  three  principal  mountain 
ranges,  and  the  five  largest  rivers,  of  the 
United  States. 

34.  What  is  the  difference  between  lati- 
tude and  longitude  ? 

36.  Give  the  proper  definition  of  a  penin- 
sula and  of  a  cape,  and  an  example  of 
each  in  the  United  States. 

ChvemmerU, 

36.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Constitn- 
tion  of  the  United  States?  How  can  it  be 
amended  ? 

37.  What  is  the  difference  between  the 
method  of  selecting  Senators  of  the  United 
States  and  the  method  of  selecting  United 
States  judges,  and  how  do  the  tenures  of 
these  two  classes  of  offices  differ. 

38.  By  whom  are  laws  made  in  this 
country,  and  which  is  of  the  higher  author- 
ity»  a  law  or  a  constitution? 

39.  What  is  meant  by  trial  by  jury? 

40.  What  instrument  defines  the  po^wers 
of  Congress,  and  what  instrument  the 
powers  of  a  State  legislature  ? 


W^t  (Bmmmtx. 


The  depression  in  the  business  of  the  world  affects  the  business 
of  publishers ;  and  we  observe  a  diminution  in  the  number  of  new 
schoolbooks.  There  is  probably  no  diminution  in  the  sale  of  estab- 
lished books.  We  are  sorry  to  have  to  add,  that  the  number  of 
books  of  the  very  first  value  which  have  been  added  in  J;he  past 
year  to  the  resources  of  conscientious  teachers  is  comparatively 
small. 

In  that  number  is  Smith's  admirable  "  Historical  Atlas,"  of  which 
we  have  not  8{)oken  since  we  announced  the  plan.  It  is  completed 
m  the  part  for  this  month,  which  we  suppose  to  be  already  issued 
in  London.  Under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  WUliam  Smith, 
whose  masterly  charge  of  the  great  dictionaries  of  antiquities,  biog- 
raphy, geography,  and  the  Bible,  has  done  so  much  to  cheer  the 
work  of  all  students  and  all  teachers  in  the  last  forty  years,  —  and 
of  Mr.  Grove,  not  so  well  known,  but  hardly  less  accomplished,  as 
we  believe,  —  this  magnificent  atlas  makes  an  illustration,  as  perfect 
as  man  dare  ask,  to  the  biblical  and  classical  dictionaries. 

The  complete  list  of  maps  contains  forty-two.  They  are  of  the 
same  size  as  those  in  Keith  Johnston's  ^^  Atlas;"  and  the  editors 
mean  that  they  shall  be  as  faithful  in  their  way  as  are  those.  The 
classical  maps  have  been  made  under  the  superintendence  of  Earl 
Miiller,  the  editor  of  Strabo  and  the  minor  Greek  geographers ;  and 
the  maps  of  the  Holy  Land  under  that  of  Mr.  William  Grove.  He 
has  been  able  to  use  the  positions  obtained  by  the  parties  of  the 
English  Ordnance  Survey,  of  whose  operations  we  obtain  some 
account  in  Palmer's  "  Arabia,"  and  in  the  publications  of  the 
Palestine  Commission.  Very  full  indexes  accompany  the  maps,  and 
assist  the  reference  of  students. 

The  cost  to  subscribers  in  America  is  about  thirty  dollars.  The 
value  to  careful  students  cannot  be  stated.  The  book  should  be  in 
all  college  libraries,  and  on  the  head-master's  table  in  every  classical 
school. 

We  never  receive  the  semi-aimual  "  Proceedings  "  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  without  regretting  that  the  deficiencies  of 
the  systems  of  publishers  keep  most  men  of  intelligence  ignorant  of 
the  carious  and  valuable  discussions  which  may  almost  certainly  be 
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found  there.  The  Society  prints  a  few  copies  for  its  members. 
Publishers  eschew  such  pamphlets ;  and  that  is  probably  the  reason 
why  these  are  never  for  sale.  But  none  the  less  are  the  contents  of 
the  successive  numbers  papers  almost  essential  to  students  and  men 
of  letters.  The  last  number,  for  instance,  contains  Mr.  Trumbull's 
complete  study  of  the  Bibliotheca  of  the  Indian  language  of  Massa- 
chusetts, —  the  language  in  which  Eliot's  Bible  is  written.  .  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  how  many  blunders  it  will  save,  or  how  much  time 
for  students  who  are  attracted  by  the  philology  of  the  Indians,  or  by 
the  efforts  to  convert  them.  The  curious  history  of  the  discovery 
of  California  advances  one  step  in  this  number.  And  the  president, 
Mr.  Stephen  Salisbury,  contributes  a  valuable  study  of  the  life  of  old 
John  Endicott,  him  who  cut  the  red  cross  from  the  flag  because  he 
thought  it  popish. 

The  steadfast  advance  of  our  public  libraries  is,  jferhaps,  a  more 
satisfactory  feature  of  the  higher  education  of  the  year  than  any 
other  which  we  could  name.  "  All  the  best  books  go  to  America," 
that  is  the  complaint  after  every  sale  in  England.  The  writer  of 
these  lines  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  a  like  complaint  from  Mr. 
Ruskin's  lips,  when  the  Cesnola  marbles  came  here  last  year.  It 
will  be  long  before  the  balance  of  exchange  can  turn  in  our 
favor ;  for  we  have  many  libraries  yet  to  fill.  The  Chicago  Public 
Library  is  well  established  in  its  new  quarters  under  Mr.  Poole. 
We  have  satisfactory  reports  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  Public 
School  Library  of  St.  Louis.  In  Boston,  the  Public  Library  has 
gained,  at  one  purchase,  th^  Barton  Shakspeare  Library.  It  has 
made  larger  growth  this  year  than  in  any  since  it  was  founded. 

The  effort  to  which  we  have  already  called  attention,  as  made  in 
its  recent  catalogues,  to  tempt  readers  by  showing  them  what  to 
want  and  how  to  find  it,  may  be  considered  as  a  step  forward  in  a 
direction  where  great  results  may  be  gained.  The  rapid  increase  of 
circulation,  and  that  the  circulation  of  books  of  the  first  value,  is 
very  gratifying.  We  will,  at  an  early  time,  devote  a  full  article  to 
the  explanation  of  the  success  of  this  new  effort  in  education. 

The  publication  in  our  own  magazine  of  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  sketching- 
club  papers  is  awakening  the  attention  of  amateurs  to  the  possibility 
of  improved  education  in  the  higher  walks  of  art.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  all  we  are  doing  in  the  art-schools,  so  called,  were  to  be  the 
best  we  can  do  in  the  improvement  of  the  country  on  the  side  where 
it  is  most  deficient  in  education.  If  we  see  as  many  sketching-clubs 
spring  from  Mr.  Tyrwhitt's  papers  as  we  hope,  a  few  years  will  show 
a  real  advance,  where  now  we  are  most  slow. 
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big  library,  it  gives  about  all  that  is 

In  his  last  chapter  here,  Mr.  Tyr-  needful  on  the  matter  of  primitive 
whitt  says,  ''  The  practical  object  of  Christian  art.  I  judge  there  may  be 
this  book  has  been  to  suggest  to  cler-  some  controversy  soon,  over  there, 
gj  and  laity  the  ancient  standard  and  among  high  and  higher  and  most  high 
list  of  subjects  represented  in  the  first  church  builders  and  decorators,  as  to 
six  or  seven  centuries.^^  And  he  how  far  they  mjay  go  in  paintings,  mosa- 
thinks  it  would  be  '^  the  foundation  of  ics,  and  sculptures  toward  what  smacks 
an  English  school  of  high-aimed  art,''  of  image  worship,  —  what  is  called 
if  there  could  be  laid  down  for  church  here  "iconodulism."  This  is  a  big  word 
decoration  "  a  course  of  subjects  for  the  other  extreme  from  iconoclasm, 
directed  to  illustration  of  the  primitive  the  far  swing  of  image  bondage  from 
&itb,  and  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  image  breaking.  I  judge  it  points 
and  to  reverent  realism  of  the  events  to  a  real  danger  in  the  established 
of  Holy  Scripture."  This  shows  the  church  of  England,  in  the  decided 
scope  of  the  bobk,  for  which,  within  trend  it  seems  to  be  taking  now  tow- 
its  scope,  one  has  little  but  praise.  It  ards  the  ceremonial  and  priestliness 
'also  hints  the  limitation  of  it.  And  I  and  high  sacramentalism  which  a 
most  say  that  the  Anglicanism,  which  while  ago  it  seemed  to  have  cast  off 
pervades  it  all  through,  takes  me  for  good.  I  am  thankful  that  what 
down  a  bit  from  the  expectation  of  it  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  calls  "  Puritan  peevish- 
I  had  been  treating  myself  to.  I  ness,"  keeps  me  clear  of  these  things, 
might  have  guessed  that  writing  for  a  But  were  I  in  the  thick  of  that  con- 
"Society,"  the  author  would  not  have  troversy,  I  am  sure  I  should  follow  the 
the  same  freedom  as  in  that  other  very  lead  he  takes  in  this  book,  it  is  all  so 
charming  book  of  his,  on  '^  Christian  sensible  and  wholesome.  He  stands 
Art  and  Symbolism."  Indeed,  his  sub-  by  the  primitive  standard,  —  what  he 
ject  bounds  him,  and  binds  him.  So  calls,  after  De  l^ssi;  ''the  scriptu- 
we  must  not  expect  equal  pleasure  ral  cycle  of  ornament."  I  should 
from  this  as  from  that  former  book,  —  range  on  the  side  of  this,  and  fight 
or  pleasure  at  least  of  so  lively  sort,  shy  of  ''  personification  advancing 
Thisis  a  book  of  instruction;  the  other  on  symbolism."  For,  as  Mr.  Bus- 
of  inspiration  and  delight.  This  kin  pointed  out  long  ago,  symbolism 
has  its  interest,-  however,  and  is  the  goes  for  worship,  but  personifying  for 
reverse  of  dull,  though  it  is  mainly  a  idolatry.  And  for  choice  specimens,  — 
lesson.  And  the  lesson  is  worth  while,  whole  native  tribes  of  idolaters,  —  you 
profitable  for  reproof  and  correction,  need  not  go  to  Fejee  Islands  or  Zulu 
as  well  as  for  instruction  and  doctrines  Land.  The  Church  is  full  of  them. 
in  this  matter  of  church  decoration.  If,  then,  you  will  have  decoration  in 
If  I  mistake  not,  the  ''  Index  of  Sub-  your  churches,  base  your  ornament  ''on 
jects"  win  become  an  authority,  it  Holy  Scripture,  having  for  its  end 
is  so  carefully  studied  and  worked  to  illustrate*  the  fulfilment  of  Old  Tes- 
^^t.  tament  type  and  prophecy  by  the  his- 

.  -^    .       -, .^  torical  events  of  the  New  Testament." 

*Th1    AKT    TSACHIHO    of    THB    PRIXITIVB  .       ,     ^                                   1     ,.            t                 11 

Cbcbcb;  with  m  Index  of  Sntdecta  Historical  And  for  your  Symbolism  by  emblem 

MjdBBbtenttUe.  By  «»  »«▼.  B.  8t.  <^ii.  Tyr-  and  single  figure,  do  not  go  much  this 

'fWtt,  M.A.     London:   Bodety  for  Promoting  ._       ^  ^i          ...         .     ./^  /m  .           i 

Chrktun  Knowledge.  1874.  Side  of  the  pain tmgs  m  the  Catacomos 
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and  the  mosaics  of  Barenna.  This  is  millineries  and  superstitions  of  Hight- 
ail good  sense  and  good  piety,  and  good  churchism  and  Boman  Catholicism, 
art  to  hoot.  Yet  when  I  think  of  the  like  the  '^  alhs  and  orphreyed  haa- 
symholism  of  Giotto  in  the  Arena  dekins,  the  piz  and  pax,  thurible. 
Chapel,  and  of  the  capitals  of  the  ducal  chrismatory,  and  oross/^  for  which 
palace  in  Venice,  and  of  that  in  Spen-  Buskin,  again,  so  soundly  and  right- 
ser's  and  Dante's  poems,  if  that  could  eously  trounced  Mr.  Pugin  a  while  ago. 
be  put  into  carving  or  color,  I  should  Q^  Stones  of  Venice,^'  vol.  i.  appendiic, 
wish  to  bring  that,  too,  within  my    12.) 

canon.  But  this  is  a  dream.  That  Symbolism  indeed,  as  we  generally 
is  the  sort  which,  once  done,  is  hardly  see  it,  is  of  this  meticulous  '^  piz  and 
repeated.  Copied  it  becomes  dull,  and  pax ''  style.  It  is  a  niggling  and 
gets  out  of  place  and  out  of  tunp.  meagre  thing,  mere  commonplace. 
This  ''  Index  of  Subjects  "  will  sup-  and  much  better  off  church  walls  and 
ply  all  that  a  reasonable  decorator  out  of  church  windows.  It  is,  in 
need  ask.  And  if  he  wants  to  get  the  main,  so  tiresome  and  vapid,  that 
into  the  right  pious  spirit  about  these  either  of  the  two  extremes  of  non- 
subjects,  and  about  all  his  work  in-  symbolism  suit  the  eye  and  the  mind 
deed,  let  him  study  the  body  of  the  better^  —  the  drab  plainness  of  a  Qua-  ^ 
book.  ker  meeting-house,  or  the  splendid 

I  should  do  wrong,  if  I  did  not  color  of  a  synagogue  like  that  fine 
make  one  more  quotation  horn  it,  Saracenicone  in  New  York,  from  whose 
which  marks  how  right  the  spirit  of  walls  every  symbol  is  ousted,  and  you 
it  is.    Here  it  is :  —  have  everywhere  the  flash  and  shine 

'^  Art  would  lose  all  its  interest  for  of  gold  and  richest  tints  interlaced  in 
lovers  of  our  England,  if  it  were  not  Eastern  arabesque.  It  is  rather  good 
for  the  hope  that  it  will  yet  do  some-  to  get  where  you  are  not  pestered 
thing  to  teach  and  elevate  the  poor,  with  emblem  here,  and  emblem  there^ 
and  all  the  others  'jvhose  souls  cleave  spotting  great  wall-spaces  and  big 
to  the  dust,'  either  for  want  of  means,  windows  like  currants  on  a  bun. 
or  for  greed  of  money.  To  get  .men  Hardly  is  any  decoration  more  dis- 
lifted  into  the  art-world  seems  as  tressing  than  what  our  spick  and 
great  a  matter  even  as  the  produc-  span  new  churches  and  cathedrals 
tion  of  great  isolated  works  of  art.  treat  us  to  at  present,  —  a  cross  here 
And  it  certainly  does  appear,  that  if  and  chalice  here,  on  arches,  sills,  doors, 
any  places  be  specially  fitted  to  con-  —  dots  of  tawdry  symbol  stuck  in  con- 
vey the  teaching  of  beauty  to  poor  venient  places.  It  is  much  the  same 
English  people  much  in  need  of  it,  it  order  of  art  as  that  which  dots  the 
is  the  churches  which  are  their  own,  usual  valentine  with  hearts  and  darts ; 
whose  doors  invite  them  continually,  and  much  the  same  order  of  work 
from  which  no  man  can  be  shut  out ;  as  that  of  the  painter  to  the  "  Vicar 
which  appeal,  by  painting  and  sculp-  of  Wakefield,"  who  put  in  as  many 
ture,  without  letter  or  line,  straight  diamonds  in  Mrs.  Primrose's  stom- 
to  the  heart  and  understanding."  acher  as  he  could  for  nothing;  and 
The  Anglicanism,  after  all,  is  by  the  much  the  same  order  of  scattery  sen- 
way.  The  spirit  of  the  book  is  hu-  timent  as,  — not  to  say  it  pro&nelj, 
mane  and  right  Its  plea  is  for  — Mr.  Swiveller  used  in  sprinkling 
^'Art^^"    not    any  prettinessea    and   his  letter  to  his  aunt  with  tears  out 
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of  a  pepper-pot.    There  is  no  dignity  its  cost  perhaps  —  a  wall-painting  at 

to  it :  at  best;  hardly  more  than  pretti*  the  end  of  one  of  onr  churchy.   Why 

nessy  if,   indeed,  from  this  woi]^    I  is  it  not  done  ?    Because  the  sense  of 

ought  not  leave  out  the  T,    It  is  eye-  beauty,  the  feeling  for  art,  and  the 

catchiog,  little  mind-lifting  or  heart-  true  faith  in  the  Divine  Humanity  in 

strengthening.      Better  the   Quaker  Christ,  are  lacking  or  too  weak.     One 

or  the  Arabiann  one  at  all,  than  the  old  church  I  know  has,  by  a  lucky 

most  of  it     Yet,   as  long  as   folks  chance,  done  modestly  in  this  direc- 

build  churches,  they  will  have  symbol-  tion.     When  they  decorated  it  out  of 

ism.    They  cannot  put  up   a  spire  its  ancient  whitewash,  the  man  paint- 

withoat  that.     And  a  book  like  this  ed  better  than  he  knew,  when  he  put, 

may  do  a  good  piece  of  work,  to  re^  in  the  central  place,  a  tall  illuminated 

cover  emblem  and  picture-story  from  cross,  the  only  bit  of  symbolism  al- 

tlie  inane,  and  to  guard  it  against  lowed.     The  colors  are  crude  enough, 

superstition.      It  may  at  least  sug-  not  much  like  the  gemmy  splendors 

gest    to    decorators    not    to    touch  of  the  mosaic  in  Ravenna.     But  here 

symbol    till    they  know    something  it  stands,  with  such  homely  glory  as 

about  it      Let  them    turn  to    this  could  be  got  for  it     Aud  in  one  re- 

"  Index,''  and  they  will  not  go  badly  spect,  I  think,  we  have  done  better 

wrong.  than  the  old  mosaist.     Over  the  glo- 

The  book  is  crammed  with  learn-  rifi^d  cross  he  put  the  Almighty  Hand 

ing,  and  full  of  information.    The  first  reaching  down  out  of  heaven.     But 

bundred  pages  are  introductory,  and  the  word  is  better  than    the    sign, 
to  lay  out  the  subject     Then  follow  ,  And  we  have  put,  over  all,  the  grand 

chapters  on  the  catacombs,  mosaics,  confession  of  the  divine  Unity,  from 

sculptures,   the    cross,    crucifix,    &c  whom  proceed,  and  in  whom  are  in* 

Of  these  I  find  the  one  on  mosaics  the  eluded,  all  glories  of  the   Spirit  in 

most  interesting.    It  is    partly  be-  heaven  and  earth,  through  all  worlds 

cause  this  form  of  church  decoration  and  souls.     '5  One  Father  of  all,  who 

is  to  me  the  form  of  all  most  superb  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in 

and  impressive,   and  because    there  you  all.'^ 

seems  some  sign  of  promise  now  of  '*  The    Society "  which    publishes 

its  revival.     It  is  most,  because  it  this  work  might  have  been  a  little 

took  me  back  to  St.  Praxed  and  S.  M.  less  stingy   of   illustrations.     Every 

Maggiore  in  Bome,  and  away  out  from  added  picture  of  ancient  sculpture  or 

Bavenna,  over  the  marshes,  to  the  mosaic  or  fresco  would  have  added  to 

pineta  and  the  old  church  of  St  Apol*  the  worth  of  the  book.     However,  the 

linare  in  Clusie,  to  see  the  violet  mar-  numerous  references  will  supply  the 

bles  once  more  of  the  nave,  and  the  place  of  them  for  people  who  live 

to  me  most  beautiful  mosaic   of  all,  within  hail  of  a  good  public  library, 

the   blazing  jewelled    cross    of   the  Such  as  are  given   are    interesting, 

transfigured    Humanity    of    Christ,  especially  the  drawings  of  the  Cross 

lifted  up  high  above  all  in  its  field  of  of  Mainz,  and  those  from  the  sixth 

dark  blue    firmament    fretted  with  century    manuscripts    in     Florence, 

golden  fires.  That  on  p.  306,  called  "  The  Ascen- 

It  would  not  be  difBcult  to  transfer  sion,"  seems  to  me  miscalled.    It  looks 

this  glorious  symbol,  and  make  it  —  like  the  vision  of   Ezekiel,   line  by 

mosaic  being  out  of  the  question  by  line^  and  point  by  point,  so  far  as  the 
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old  designer  could  convey  such  an  time  Barneveld  was  sixtj-two;  and 

elaborate   apparition.     And   in    that  for  a  third  of  a  century  he  had  been 

which   makes   the   frontispiece,  why  among  the   foremost     statesmen     in 

may  not  the  figure  on    the    right,  Holland.     To  these  years,  however, 

named  St.  John   in   the  description  Mr.   Motley  devotes  less   than   fifty 

on  p.  243;  be  the  Risen  Christ.     The  pages ;  and  it  is  to  the  '^  History  of  the 

little  round  thing  in  the  kneeling  Mag-  United  Netherlands,  "  that  the  read- 

dalen's   hand   may  be  the  alabaster  er  must  go  for  an  adequate  account 

box.     There  ought  to  be  many  more  of  the  services  of  Barneveld  during 

illustrations.     It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  this   important   period.     From   those 

New  Sybaris  that  every  work  on  art  fascinating  pages  he  will  not  find  it 

must  furnish  an  illustration  of  every  difficult  to    fill    out    the    narrative 

piece  of  painting,  carving,  &c.,  which  which  is   here   given   only  in   rapid 

it  cites.     It  is  a  pity  the  spirit,  if  not  summary. 

the  letter,  of  this  law  were  not  better  The  history  of  the  last  ten  years 

carried  out  in  this.  of  Bameveld's  career  is  related  with 

L.  a.  w.  that  fulness  of  knowledge  which  we 
might    expect    from    Mr.    Motley's 

MOTLEY'S  JOHN  OF  BARNEVELD.  i  thorough  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 

original  authorities^  still  preserved   in 

These  volumes    are    mainly  de-  almost  illegible  manuscript,   in    the 

signed  to  form  a  connecting  link  be-  archives  of  the  Hague  and  in  other 

tween  the   "History  of  the   United  depositories.     Every    source    of    au- 

Netherlands  "  and  Mr.  Motley^s  long-  thentic  information   has  been  freely 

meditated   "  History   of    the   Thirty  opened  to  him,  and  has  been  studied 

Years'  War."     This  purpose,  indeed,  with   a  conscientious  fidelity  which 

is  distinctly  avowed  in  the  Preface ;  has  probably  left  little  to  be  gathered 

but  it  should  be  constantly  kept  in  by  any  future  gleaner  in  those  hith- 

mind  by  the  reader,  for  it   disarms  erto  unexplored  fields.     What   it  is 

much    of    the    adverse   criticism   to  now- possible  to  know  about  the  char- 

which  the  plan  and  execution  of  the  acters  and  motives  of  the  men  whom 

work  would  otherwise  be  open.     The  he  describes,  —  and  much  of  it   has 

volumes  are  not,  in  any  ordinary  ac-  been   totally  hidden   from   view    for 

ceptation  of  the  term,  a  biography,  two    centuries,  —  Mr.     Motley     has 

as  their  title  might  seem  to  imply ;  learned  and  mastered,  and  from  it  he 

but  they  are  distinctly  a  contribution  has   built  up  his  narrative.     It  is   a 

to  general  history.     It  is   true   that  special  characteristic  of  his  method 

the  great  Advocate  of  Holland  is  the  to  incorporate  in  his  text  copious  ci- 

central  figure;  but  only  that  portion  tations  from  the   unpublished   docu- 

of  his  life  is  narrated  in  detail  which  ments  on   which   he   has   based    his 

was  subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  estimate    of    the     transactions    with 

the  Twelve  Years'  Truce.     At  that  which  he  has  to  deal.     This  he  has 

,r«vT.*      ^v^.v^Tv     *«         1.  done  even  more  freely  in  the  volumes 

iThe  Life  and  Destb  of  John  of  Barneveld,  ,                                  .        jf            i  •  i_    t_ 

Advocate  of  HoUand;  with  View  of  the  Primary  betore  US   than    in    those  WBlch    have 

Caasea  and  Movements  of  the  Thirty  Years' War.  preceded  them  from  his  pen. 

By  John  Lothrop  Motley,  D.O.L.,  LL.D.,  Corre-  *    _                 j.*       i.                       -l    • 

apondlngMcmherof  the  Institute  of  France,  etc.;  1  he  practice  has  Some   ODVIOUS    ad- 

Author  of  "The  Rise  of  the  IhitchRepnhUc,"  and  vantaces,   since   it   ffives  US  the  vepv 

the  "History  of  the  United  Netherlands."    In  two  i           j     xu.       xi_     •            ^  ^\.        \^ 

volumes,  with  uiustratioDs.  words,  and  often  the  inmost  thoughts, 
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of  the  actors  themselves,  and  so  far  When  Mr.  Motley  lays  aside  the 
makes  as  contemporaries  of  the  original  manuscripts,  and,  trusting 
events  narrated.  But  while  it  thus  only  to  his  notes  and  abstracts  to 
imparts  to  the  story  a  certain  fresh-  correct  any  slips  of  memory^  com- 
ness  of  interest,  it  is  incompatible  poses  a  new  account  from  the  rich 
with  continuity  of  style,  and  a  com-  acquisitions  of  many  years  devoted  to 
prehensiye  grasp  of  .the  subject.  It  his  subject,  his  style  is  at  its  best, 
is  only  by  a  comparison  of  different  and  the  reader  is  irresistibly  borne 
autliorities,  many  of  them  almost  along  with  the  historian, 
irreconcilable,  that  the  historian  can  Mr.  Motley  never  aim^  at  the 
himself  form  a  just  judgment  of  men  praise  of  impartiality,  while  he  never 
and  measures ;  and  his  reader,  who  allows  his  prejudices  to  blind  him  to 
has  not  enjoyed  his  opportunities  for  whatever  of  merit  there  was  in  the 
weighing  conflicting  testimony,  is  men  whose  principles  and  actions  he 
very  likely  to  be  misled  by  the  very  most  strongly  condemns.  This  is 
qaotations  which  are  designed  to  help  strikingly  shown  in  these  volumes, 
him  toward  a  better  knowledge  of  the  In  them  Barneveld  is  scarcely  less 
subject  The  province  of  an  histo-  his  hero  than  was  William  the  Silent 
rian  is  a  higher,  one  than  that  of  the  in  the  ^^Eise  of  the  Dutch  Eepub- 
editor  of  unpublished  manuscripts ;  lie ; "  but  he  does  not,  on  that  account, 
and  the  two  should  be  kept  distinct,  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  great  military 
Most  readers,  we  suspect,  will  find  talents  of  Prince  Maurice,  or  to  the 
those  portions  of  Mr.  Motley's  early  diplomatic  services  of  Francis 
work  most  attractive  and  most  in-  Aerssens.  As  is  his  wont,  Mr.  Mot- 
structive  in  which  he  has  kept  his  ley  chooses  his  side,  and  he  adheres 
authorities  in  the  background.  to  it  with  unflinching  zeal.  He  ac- 
The  worth  of  this  remark  is  well  cepts  the  theories  by  which  '  Barne- 
illustrated  in  Mr.  Motley's  fresh  and  veld  guided  his  course ;  and  he  scarce- 
admirable  treatment  of  two  subjects  ly  recognizes  the  possibility  that 
with  which  he  has  incidentally  to  there  was  any  foundation  for  the 
deal  in  the  course  of  his  work,  —  the  opposite  view;  If  it  must  be  con- 
residence  of  the  Pilgrims  in  Holland,  ceded  that  in  his  character-painting 
and  the  early  life  of  Hugo  Grotius.  he  is  apt  to  be  too  lavish  in  his  use 
Tbej  form  the  most  brilliant  and  of  black  and  white  paint,  it  will  not 
effective  episodes  in  his  pages,  and  be  denied  that  his  portraits  are  al- 
recall  the  best  passages  in  his  earlier  ways  vivid  and  lifelike,  —  that  they 
works ;  and  in  neither  of  them  is  the  are  the  fruit  of  patient  investigation, 
flow  of  the  narrative  much  inter-  and  that  they  are  elaborately  fin- 
nipted  by  quotations.     The  effect  of  ished. 

another  episode,  —  the  account  of  the  For  every   thing  like    theological 

insane  passion  of  Henry  IV.  for  the  controversy  he   has   a  deeply-rooted 

joung  Princess  of  Conde  —  is,  on  the  aversion  ;   and  he  touches  as  lightly 

contrary,  almost  as  much  injured  by  as   possibly   on   all  matters   in    any 

the  abundant  extracts  from  the  de-  way  connected  with  questions  of  dog- 

spatchcs  of  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  matic  theology.     "  Those   who  look 

tlie  French  conrt,  and  other  contem«>  in   this   work   for  a  history   of  the 

poraiy  documents,  as  it  is  by  the  dis-  Synod  of  Dordtrecht, ''  he  tells  us  in 

proportionate  length  of  the  narrative,  his  Preface,  '<  will  look  in  vain.     The 
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author  has  neither  wish  nor  power  to  his,  but  it  was  a  serious  loss  to  the 
grapple  with  the  mysteries  and  pas-  Protestant  cause, 
sions  which  at  that  period  possessed  On  another  important  matter,  the 
so  many  souls.  The  Assembly  marks  Great  Design  of  Henry  lY.,  Mr, 
a  political  period.  Its  political  as-  Motley's  researches  hare  also  thrown 
pects  have  been  anxiously  examined,  new  light;  and  he  has  shown  with 
but  beyond  the  ecclesiastical  thresh-  great  success  how  persistently  Bar- 
old  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  neveld  labored  to  bring  about  that 
penetrate.''  This  deliberate  refusal  concert  of  action  between  France, 
to  deal  w.ith  what  must  be  regarded  England,  and  the  Dutch  Republic, 
as  among  the  most  important  events  which  could  alone  enable  them  to 
of  the  period  indicates  a  timidity  or  put  an  effectual  check  to  the  prcpon- 
a  forbearance  which  is  much  to  be  derating  influence  of  Spain.  To  the 
regretted.  Howeyer  distasteful  the  French  alliance,  in  particular,  Barne- 
discussion  of  the  thorny  points  of  veld  attached  great  importance ;  and 
doctrine  may  be  to  Mr.  Motley,  a  he  spared  no  exertion  to  keep  Henry 
fuller  account  of  the  questions  at  in  good  humor,  and  to  urge  him  to 
issue  between  the  Arminians  and  the  take  the  decisive  step.  It  seems  not 
Gomarists  was  essential  to  the  satis-  improbable,  that,  if  Henry  had  lived, 
factory  treatment  of  his  subject.  No  Barneveld's  fondest  hopes  might 
introduction  to  the  '' History  of  the  have  been  realized,  and  that  Europe 
Thirty  Years'  War "  can  be  complete  would  have  presented  a  very  differ- 
which  does  not  deal  at  large  with  the  ent  aspect  at  the  close  of  the  im- 
history  of  the  Synod  of  Dordtrecht  pending  conflict  from  that  which  it 
and  with  the  state  of  theological  exhibited  at  the  end  of  the  Thirty 
opinion  in  both  the  Protestant  and  Years'  War.  It  is  certain  that  the 
the  Catholic  countries.  assassination  of  Henry  was  a  serious 
Mr.  Motley  devotes  much  space  to  blow  to  the  hopes  of  Barneveld,  and 
an  account  of  the  events  which  fol-  that  from  that  period  his  influence 
lowed  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Cleve,  at  home  began  to  decline.  Mr.  Mot- 
and  to  the  military  movements  and  ley  apparently  regards  the  Great 
the  negotiations  for  the  occupation  of  Design  as  visionary  and  impractica- 
the  territory  and  the  settlement  of  ble ;  and  there  were  immense  obstacles 
the  succession.  His  narrative  is  in  the  way  of  its  success.  But  there 
clear  and  animated;  and  his  study  was  much  also  in  its  favor;  and 
of  the  Dutch  archives  has  enabled  unless  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that 
him  to  throw  new  light  on  many  ob-  Henry  was  insincere,  and  Barneveld 
scure  points.  The  important  part  was  deceived,  we  must  believe  that  it 
which  Barneveld  took  in  the  tran-  would  have  produced  great  and  per- 
sactions  is  very  clearly  shown,  and  manent  effects  throughout  'Europe, 
fully  justifies  the  space  which  Mr.  The  most  elaborate  portion  of  Mr. 
Motley  has  given  to  the  subject.  Motley's  work  is  that  which  relates 
Barneveld's  foresight  and  prompt-  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  Bame- 
ness  of  action  did  much  to  secure  for  veld.  His  trial,  or,  to  speak  more 
the  Protestants  an  advantageous  po-  elsaotly,  his  examination,  covered  a 
sition  at  the  opening  of  the  great*  period  of  a  little  more  than  two 
struggle.  That  he  did  not  accom-  months,  and  was  conducted  with  a 
plish  all  he  sought  was  no  fault  of  total  disregard  of  the  forms  and  prin- 
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ciples  of  justice.     The  prisoner,  noTv  for  an  internecine  warfare;    and  in 

seFeDtj-two  years  old,  was  confronted  the  existing  state  of  European  affairs 

with  no  witnesses ;  he  had  the  help  the    triumph   of    Barneveld's    polit- 

of  no  lawyer  and  of  no  friend  to  aid  ical  principles  would  have  palsied  the 

him  in  his  defence;  he  was  denied  Dutch  armies  in  the  terrible  struggle 

the  use  of  books  and  documents,  and  which  it  is  Mr.  Motley's  purpose  to 

compelled  to  rely  wholly  on  his  mem-  describe  in  his  next  volumes.     As  we 

ory ;  no  specific  charges  were  brought  look  back  over  the  long  and  splendid 

against  )nm ;  and  the  whole  exami-  services  of  Barneveld,  we  cannot  but 

nation  took  the  form  of  interrogatories  deplore   the   tragical  termination  of 

in  regard  to   transactions  extending  his   career;    but    remembering   how 

over  a  period  -of  forty  years,  and  to  very  differently  men  thought  and  felt 

which    he    was    required     to     give  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 

answers  without  any  previous  knowl-  century  from  what  we  now  think  and 

edge  of  the  matters   to   be   investi-  feel,    and     remembering     also    how 

gated.     The  tribunal  was  as  excep-  severe  had  been   the  struggle  of  the 

tiooal  in  its  organization,  as  its  pro-  Dutch   Provinces   to   throw  off    the 

ceedings  were  irregular.     Some  of  its  Spanish    yoke,   and   how   soon   that 

members  were  his  peisonal  enemies;  struggle  was   to  be  renewed,  we  are 

wme  of  them  were  totally  ignorant  not  prepared  to  say  that   the  death 

of  law ;  and  not  a  few  knew  no  Ian-  of    Barneveld    was    not    a   political 

guage  but  their  mother  tongue.     The  necessity. 

result  was  what  might  have  been  ex-  c*  c.  s. 

pected  from  the  composition   of  the  

ooort,  and  from  the  manner  in  which 

the  trial  was  conducted.     Barneveld  COL.  CHESNBY'S  BSSAYS.i 

was  condemned  to  death ;  and  imme-         .  i  .  . .  i 

J- .  1      ri.  •  ■        u-  i.  A  BRILLIANT  and  luterestinj?  vol- 

aiately  after   receiving   his   sentence  ,     ,  i  ,    .,  .. 

the  judgment  was  carried  into  exe-    "™.\*«  'f ««'  and  better  portion  of 

cation.    On  the  13th  of  May,  1619,    '^'^^.  '«  ^^J^'^^  *°  *^!  T  c 

he  wa.  beheaded  in  the  inner  court    'fbelhon    of     the     United     States. 

of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Counts    ^"°*  *"^  ^^„"«  ^^}  *^"  !,"**J"*'* 
of  H  11     d  of  an  essay,     rarragut   and   Jrorter, 

Mr?  Motley's   elaborate-  narrative  *?5,  **>   °*7'  ^  *'**^*'  ^^^^fi^ 

of  these  last  scenes  in   Barneveldfs  ^^''^f  *  f!'*'^  P*P*'  "  ^^'"'  ^  ^''^' 

btisr  life  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  ^^'^f'™*                         ,.    .   - 

the  great  Advocate  was  put  to  death  .?'•   9^""""^  !*  ."  Z       f .       t^ 

in  utter  disregard  of  all  the  ordinary  T  f  ^^    '^"'*'^  '''/'-    '  ^*^       •'    ' 

form,  of  justice,   and  that  he   wm  ^''^^   *«   '"«"^*  °/ }'''  ^^^^"^  ""  * 

sacrificed  to  a  supposed  state  necessi-  ^^^^  P'ctiresque  style.     He  gives  to 

,„      ...      .  .J  r       -li.  the   whole   American   conflict    a  re- 

ty,  without  any  evidence  of  guilt.  ^^  ,    ^^    ..•         v  i.  ^i        u- 

Bat  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  his  T*'^"          w'''°               ^'  ?  ,"7 

judges  were   not  right.     Barneveld  f   ^T?*    ^"^"^    generally    lacked. 

h«d  placed  himself  in  such  a  position  ^'?^"*^  "  *  pe^tual  puzzk  to  the 

of  wtagonism  to  Prince  Maurice  and  °'^'*^"  T°  °^  ^r''*"   ,     /      ! 

the  large  majority  of  his  fellow  coun-  "*"  "^  «"°'"«'  **°  **>«  "''*  ^*°^'  "^f 

ttymen,  that  i«treai  was  impossible.  *  b«8at«  oh  uiutabt  bioorapbt.  By  Coi. 

n.i      "j.  3  11        Ch»ri«»  Cornwalli*  Chewey.    N*w  York :  Henry 

Both  partu>B  were  armed,  and  ready    Hoit&Compuiy. 
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tlie  great,  ignorant  mass  of  the  lower  shall  see  It  avowedly  influencinfi^  hi»  tac- 

people,  on  the  other,  comprehend  this  ,^*^Vf  ?»f  ^^"»«\t^^a^  fl^  foUowea  aiid 

11       xxri-  •         1.  11  ^"**  ^  ****  advantaj^  of  hw  anny  and  liw 

new  world.     Whenever  a  writer  full  fame  ;  but,  on  the  otiier  hand,  it  U  no  less 

of   Diet  hods,  but   lacking  the  liigher  plain  to  the  discerning  student  of  the  war. 

perceptions   of    genius,    attempts    to  that  it  tauRht  the  cliief  Federal  general  to 

^        ^  ,         ,.J         11-  overrate  the  effect  of  dogged    resolution 

construe   American  life  and    history,  and  brute  strength,  and  caused  him  to  suf- 

he    fails    to   render  it    truly.     These  ^©r  some  fearful  lesons  in  consequence. 

men  have  never  understood  our  war-  ^'^^f  l'^  ''f^^'\  °^*,^^^  ^f  «"*«  ^'l^\^^- 

^  i>      11     1  i:>  yond  the  bounds  of   prudence  against  a 

fare,      l^roin   Hraddock  to  Burgoyne,  veteran  and  determined  enemy.'' 

they   have    never  seen   what  Csesar 

saw,  —  that  the  object  of  war  is  to  beat  Gen.  Grant  shared  a  delusion  quite 
the  enemy,  that  the  true  strategy  common  at  the  time,  that  the  Army 
and  tactics  are  those  which  best  use  of  the  Potomac  had  not  been 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  thoroughly  fought.  To  cure  this,  cost 
Col.  Chesney  recognizes  our  noVel  the  country  valuable  lives,  and  showed 
and  important  use  of  the  spade  in  the  world  the  most  fearful  slaughter 
field  engagements.  It  is  one  of  the  of  modern  times, 
mighty  inventions  of  modern  war.  With  the  career  of  Grant,  he 
Had  the  Germans  met  generals  of  traces  the  general  conduct  of  the 
suflScient  energy,  and  troops  with  Union  armies,  through  its  wearj 
skill  suflQciently  ready,  to  make  breast-  turnings,  —  through  Lee's  mistaken 
works  in  few  liours'  time,  they  would  campaign  in  Pennsylvania,  through 
not,  even  witli  superior  force,  have  the  errors  of  generals  great  and 
rolled  up  the  flanks  of  army  after  small,  not  forgetting  Butler's  egotis- 
army  of  the  French,  as  if  these  flank  tic  military  incompetency  ;  through 
lines  had  been  wings  of  feathers.  the  horrid  campaign  of  the  Wilder- 
He  sees  a  struggle,  great  from  all  uess,  until  the  foe  was  finally  worn 
points  of  view.  out  at  Petersburg. 

"In  all  that  relates  to  the  feeding  and        ^»  reviewing  Cooke's  life   of  Lee, 

supplying  an  army  in  the  field,  the  Ameri-  our  critic   looks   at   the  war  from  the 

cans  displayed  quite  as  much  ability  as  Southern    side.     Evidently    he    con- 
any  continental  power;  Avhile  if  the  organi-       .1  T         i.U  1.     i.  1    xl 

zation  and  discipline  of  their  improvised  «^^®^«   ^®®   *^®  greatest   general  the 

troops  were  inferior,  the  actual   fighting  war  produced.     He  would  even  have 

was,  in  fact,  more  stubborn,  for  no  European  us  infer  he  was    the    greatest   ma^u 

forces   have  experienced   the   amount  of  tt„'      ^^4.^*1.    -j       i.i         u- 

resistance  in   combat  which  North   and  He  18  competent  to  judge  the  soldier: 

South  opposed  to  eatdi  other.    Neither  was  the  issues  which  formed  the  character 
the  frequently  indecisive  result  of  the  great  of  the  man  lie  too  deep  for  his  corn- 
battles  foiiglit  in  America,  any  proof  that  p^oliansion 
they  formed  exceptions  to   the   ordinary  P  ^  .  ' 

rules  of  military  science.  *  These  actions         There  is  a  growing  disposition,  not 

were  so  inconclusive,  first,  from  deficiency  only  to  take  back  the  Southern  rebel 

in  cavalry,  and  next  because  the  beaten  •    .^   r«ii^««u:..     u.,i.   *.     j  u: 

.,  ,*,'     .  , , T..  ^  1     .  ii^to  leliowsnip,   but  to  condone   his 

side  would  not  break  up.    In  order  lo  pur-  "'  ^^v^^v.. 

sue,  there  must  be  some  one  to  run  away."  treason,  and  even  to  exalt  his  services 

He  awards  a  high  place  to  Grant,  ^^  ^^'^  "^^»*  ^^"^^•"     '^^''^  f^^^»»g  ^«  ^ 

and  discusses  his  military  character,  curiously   compounded   of    weakness, 

we  think,  with  judicial  fairness.  benevolence,    and   justice,    that    we 

would  attempt  to  analyze  it,  and  see 

***It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  effect  1  ^„,  r„«  u„ ^„«j  :«   •     i.«c  1.1 

of   tU.  riotory-(Fort  Donelson)-told  how  far  its  ground  is  justifiable, 
much  upon  the  character  of  Grant.    We        As  men  and  brothers,  we  can  a<l- 
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mirethetalentof  the  Confederates,  and  It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  good  hus- 

sympathize  with  their  gallant  courage,  band,  father,  and  neighbor,  in  those 

Ka  American  citizens,  we  can  only  crucial  times  which  try  whole  nationn. 

keep  the  strict  negative  course  in  this  The  pound  weight  outweighs  all  the 

liirection.     We  must  take  the  battles  fractional    parts,    even    if    you    put 

off    tho    Union    flags,    and    remove  every  one  into  the  scale  against   it. 

every  thing  which  would  be  a  taunt  A  great    nation    holds    every    man, 

or  a  reproach   to   the   beaten    rebels  every  part  of  him,  in   its  grasp :  all 

Farther  than  this  we  cannot  go :  no  other  service  is  treason,  is  rebellion, 

{jositive  step  should  be  taken  by  any  no  matter  how  gallant  the  act  may 

American  in  his  capacity  as  a  citizen  be. 

to  recognize  rebel  heroism.     Let  the  Lee  was  tried,  and  failed. 

•^war-horse"  Logans  and  Butlers  be  „^„      ,          ,  ,         ,  ^         ^.    „ 

.           °  '*  when  he  must  choose  between  the  flaj? 

whipped    mto    silence ;    but    lot    no  h©  honored  and  the  State  he  loved,  he  de- 
American  attempt  to  exalt  the  rebel-  cided  that  the  latter  claimed  his  first  alle- 

lion  as  such,  even  in  the  person  of  its  f^xl  *°'!  ^^^"^^  "^  lonBer  delay  what 

1               ^      «       t         11  "''^  believed  to  be  his  painfnl  duty, 
heroes.     Our  Southern  brethren  must 

learn  this  truth  :  they  say,  "  You  must  No  European  before  the  war,  hardly 
not  call  us  rebels;"  and  "when  you  any  one  since,  understood  this  love  of 
admire  your  Grant  and  Sherman,  our  the  Union  which  carried  the  Northern 
Lee  and  Jackson  are  yours  too."  States  through  the  struggle.  Col. 
They  are  ours,  but  with  a  difference.  Chesney,  meaning  no  disrespect,  shows 
The  one  is  a  great  soldier,  the  other  this  in  his  use  of  tho  term  "  Federal 
is  a  great  citizen  as  well  as  a  great  forces."  To  the  Northern  mind  there 
soldier ;  in  short,  a  great  man.  was  never  any  Confederate  or  "  Fed- 
Lee  is  the  exponent  of  this  dif-  eral : "  this  country  was  one  country, 
ference.  Cooke  and  Chesney  draw  a  its  forces  were  Union,  till  else  .was  a 
fine  picture  of  the  hero  and  his  his-  temporary  accident.  This  powerful 
toric  antecedents.  His  greatness  before  passion,  this  national  prescience,  this 
the  secession  was  American,  it  was  not  love  of  unity,  underlies  the  American 
Virginian.  "  Light-Horse  Harry,"  character.  The  South  could  not  per- 
Washington,  and  th^  rest,  were  not  ceive  it,  and  they  were  crushed.  No 
great  and  historic  because  they  were  generosity,  no  chivalrous  respect,  no 
Virginian,  but  because  a  great  empire  •  brotherly  love,  can  blink  this  plain 
^nrew  out   of  their  patriotic   efforts,  result. 

The  whole  is  greater  than  one  part :  The  third  essay  is  an  interesting 

it  id  greater  than  all  the  parts.  review  of  the  main  work  of  the  navy, 

If  Lee  had  been   a  genius,  as  his  dwelliiig  especially  on  the  exploits  of 

admirers^  claim,  he  would  have  seen  Farragut  and  Porter.     Col.  Chesney 

this  truth.     No   commanding  figure  gives  great  praise  to  Capt.  Fox  for 

in  history  ever  made  such  a  mistake  his    energy    as    assistant    secretary. 

as  his.    Men  have  blundered  between  He  appreciates,  in  a  naval  sense,  the 

serving  king  and  country ;  but  it  is  immense  power  which  an  active  com- 

i«ly  that  rare  insight  which  serves  mercial  community  can  throw  out,  as 

hoth  king  and  country,  —  or,  in  other  the  history  of  our  war  shows, 

words,  establishes  just   government,  In  "  De  Fezensac's  Recollections  of 

—  that  history  recognizes  to  be  true  the  Grand  Army  of  Napoleon,"  wo  see 

greatness.  how  some  of  the  brilliant  qualities  of 
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the  great  warrior's  strategy,  brilliant  joyed.     We    have    nothing    t-o    say 

ill  victory,  proved  in  defeat  sure  and  against  the   manner  in  which    it  is 

swift  defects.      Cheap  war  invented  translated  in  the  various  countries  in 

by  Bonaparte  turned  into  dear  war  which     it     appears     simultaneously 

when    the    emperor's    presjtige    had  But  it  is  essentially  a  German  story : 

failed.  its    whole  atmosphere  is   thoroughly 

"Marshal  Berthier  used  to  write,  'In  German,  and  all  the  make-up  of  iu 
the  war  of  invasion  tliat  the  emperor  is  n;haracter8.  It  is  the  story  of  a  fam- 
niaking,  there  are  no  magazines.  It  is  for  jw  ^old  by  the  old  iiUher,  who  lives 
the  generals  to  find  their  own  means  of  .  a  u  i  /•  ^.t.  i  i  1.1.  1.1.  •  1 
subsistence  in  the  country  that  they  tra-  ^^  ^^^h  before  the  close  of  the  third 
versed.'  But  the  generals  had  neither  volume,  of  the  birth  of  bis  great- 
time  nor  means  to  procure  regularly  the  grandcliild.  His  history  begins  with 
wherewithal  to  feed  so  numerous  an  army.  °,  .  •  .*  i.  c  % 
Pillage,  therefore,  became  authorized,  and  |="®  patriotic  movement  of  Cxermany 
the  districts  which  we  passed  through  suf-  in    1848,    and,   brought    up    to    the 

fered  cruelly  ;  yet  we  were  not  the  less  present  time,  thus  passes  through  all 

fanushed  throughout  the  campaign."  ^,          ^.       ,,          ,        ^  , ,      ,     .    . 

**  the  national  struggles  of  the  last  ten 

Such  a  commissariat  and  such  an  years, 

army  crumbled  easily  and  fell  quickly  Ludwig,  the  oldest   son,  has  been 

after    Moscow    and    after   Waterloo,  exiled   in   1849,    in   consequence  of 

Sherman  succeeded,  it  is  true,  but  he  participating  in  the  uprising  of  South 

had  no  solid  resistance ;  and  he  was  Germany,   and   has    been   living    in 

ingenious  enough  to  throw  out  squads  America.     He  has  married  here,  has 

of  "  bummers,"   instead  of  demoral-  been  successful ;  he  is  not  over-rich, 

izing   his   whole   force.     Stealing    is  but   comfortable.     He  was  leader  in 

dangerous,  either  in  war  or  peace.  the  war  with  the  South,  and  held  a 

The  volume  contains  an  account  of  responsible   place    in    the    Northern 

the  remarkable  campaign  of  Chinese  army.     One  of  his  companions  from 

Gordon,  a  little  exaggerated  by  the  Germany  had  joined  him  in  the  war, 

manifest  desire  of  our  cousins  to  make  and   was    killed,   in    the    battle    of 

the    most    of   English   soldiers   and  Bunker's  Hill ! 

English   warfare  just  at   this   time.  But  Ludwig  is  returning,  -  so  we 

The  Ashantee  war  would  hardly  make  „^  ^^i^  ;„  ^he  beginning  of  the  first 

the  fortune  of  a  German  regiment  or  ^^j^^^^  _  }„  ^.^ie  very  year  in  which 

a  Yankee  brigade ;  but  it  is  enough  to  41,^  ^^r  with   France  was   to  break 

turn  queen,  lords,  and  commons  crazy  „m_     ^^j  4,,^  „,^  fat,,^^^  ^ft^,  giving 

with  exultation.  the  letter  from  his  son,  announcing 

Some  mmor  papers  do  not  interest  his   return,   goes    back    to    tell    thr 

Americans;  but  the  book  as  a  whole  hig^jy  ^f  his  own  life,  and  that  of 

IS  very  interesting,  —  one  of  the  few  ^is  children,  —  of  their  marriage,  of 

the  reader  wishes  were  longer.         w.  the  birth  of  his  grand-chifdren,  and 

in  time  of  their  betrothal,  of  Jiis  own 

grief  at  the  unsteady  conduct  of  his 

WALDFRIED.i  younger  son,  Ernst,  who  finally  deserts 

the  Prussian  army,  from  his  unwilling- 

A.UERBACH'8   new  work  should  be  ^gse  to  serve  Prussia,  just  before  tho 

read   in  the  German  to  be  fully  en-  battle    of  Sadowa.     During  all  this 

o.  \.^:!t''?»',^"«  *     ^^"u^^'u^"*^.  ^"''»**'^?;  time  Waldfried  himself  is  a  member 

Btuttgort,  1874.  Boston:  Scboonhof  and  MooUcr,  40  ^    ,      -r        i                  11              «•     1 

Winter  stnet.  of  the  Landtag,  and  leaves  his  home 
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in  the  forest  for  a  glimpse  each  year  be  beard  the  incessant  sound  of  the 

of  towD-life,   when    be    attends    its  bombs  and  cannon  around  Strasbourg ; 

meetings ;  and,  in  the  hour  of  emer-  and  Waldfried's  sons,  sons-in-law,  and 

gency,  his  counsel  is  requested  by  the  grandsons  are  in   the   midst  of  the 

prince.  fight.     Yet  it   is  the  unworthy  son 

It  is  all  quietly  told.     It  bas  not  who  is  killed ;  and  tbe  well-beloyed 

the  depth  of  thought  and  study  that  son-in-law  recovers  from  his  wounds, 

are  found  in  Auerbach's  earlier  books,  and   the   children   can  all  return  to 

such  as  his  "  Spinoza,"  "  Tbe  Mer-  rejoice    in   Berlin   over  the  victory, 

chant  and  Poet,"  and  others.     Nor  where     the    father,    who    has    been 

does  it  have  tbe  freshness  and  smell  chosen  member  of  the  Beichstag,  can 

of  the    pine-woods,   that    form    the  join  with  them  in  tbe  great  ceremony 

charm  of  his  village  stories,  such  as  of  celebration. 

"Joseph  in    the   Snow,"  and  "The        We  value  such  books, that  can  give 
Barefooted  Maiden."     These  various  us  a  careful  picture  of  life  in  Germany 
qualities  were  wonderfully  combined  now,  of  the  political  questions  that 
ia  *^0n  the   Heights,"  a  book   that  are  there  being  discussed,  of  all  the 
Aaerbach   has    not    since    equalled,  conservative  and  reformatory  elements 
The  charming  variety  in   the  court  that   are   surging   there.     The  more 
and  mountain  life  there  kept  up  the  so,  as  it  is  so  difficult  for  two  suth 
interest   through   its   three  volumes,  distant   countries    as   Germany   and 
The  two  characters,  of  Walpurga  with  America  to   understand   each   other. 
her  home  proverbs  that  smacked  of  Wald fried,  in  spite  of  the  return  of 
the  mountain  air,  and  of  Irene,  the  his  son  and  family,  is  evidently  still 
refined,   delicate   lady  of   the   court,  in  hopeless  ignorance  of  many  things 
were  in  wonderful  contrast;   though  in   America.     For  instance,  ho    cer- 
there  were  some  who  felt  there  was  tainly  misinterprets  the  effect  of  there 
e?en  too  much  of  this  book,  and  the  being  no  State  Church  in  America, 
witty  suggestion  was  made   that   it  His  son   and  grandchildren   are   re- 
might  be  safely  "  Walpurgated,^^  ceived  at   home  for  this   reason,   as 
The  story  of  "  Waldfried  "  lacks  this  heretics,  by  their  familj'  and  friends, 
variety  of  interest ;  yet  it  possesses  a        "Annette  was  constantly  occupied 
value  in  forming  evidently  a  careful  in    studying    Wolfgang   (the   young 
record  of  tbe  condition  and  the  man-  grandson  from  Aniericci)  ;  for  she  was 
nera  of  thinking  of    these   German  always  wondering  how  he  must  feel  at 
States  with    regard    to    and   during  seeing  the  church-towers,  and  hearing 
the   war.      The    statement    of    the  church-bells.      To   her,  just  coming 
questions  that  tried  South  Germany  from    an   exclusive   religious   atmos- 
during  these  days  resembles  so  close-  phere  (the  Catholic),  the  young  man 
ly  that  made  by  Cherbuliez  and  other  appeared  a  wonderful  type  of  charac- 
French  writers,  that  we   have   thus  ter.     He  seemed  to  her  like  one  from 
fail  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  picture  a   future   age ;    and   she   wanted   to 
from  both  sides.     The  representation  question   him,   to   learn   how  things 
of  Alsace  is  like   also    tbe   French  were  to  be  after  our  days  liad  passed 
account  given  by  About.  awjiy." 

The  story  is  necessarily  a  sad  pne,        Wolfgang  had  been  brought  up  in 

^th  its  pictures  of  war  and  change.  Chicago,  and  cotild  not  consequently 

Fitm  the  home  of  Waldfried  could  have  been  very  ignorant  of  the  sound 
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of  church-bells,  eyen  if  his  father  had 
not  "professed"  his  faith  in  any 
congregation.  But  Waldfried's  igno- 
rance of  America  cannot  be  greater 
than  our  want  of  appreciation  of  the 
different  manner  of  life  in  a  German 
village,  unless  we  are  enlightened  by 
such  books  as  these,  or  by  close  obser- 
vation of  our  own. 


Which  is  thus  rendered  in   Cras- 
haw's  Works :  — 

**  Thou  water  tum'st  to  wine,  fair  Friend  of 

life; 
Thy  foe,  to  cross  the  sweet  arts  of  Thy 

reign, 
Distils  from  thence  the  tears  of-  wrath 

and  strife, 
And  so  turns  wine  to  water  back  again." 


CKASHAW'S  EPIGRAM  ON  JOHN  IL 

This  epigram  is  best  known  to  the 
world  by  the  rendering,  said  to  have 
been  made  extempore  by  a  school- 
boy, of  the  last  line, 

"  The  Conscious  Water  saw  its  OtoA,  and 
blushed." 

The  vers«ion  is  finer  than  the  original. 

Who  wrote  the  version  ?  Certainly 
not  Crashaw  himself,  as  the  epigram 
does  not  seem  to  belong  to  his  boy- 
hood. 

The  original  epigram  is,  — 

"  Unde  rubor  vestris,  et  non  sera  purpura 

lyinphis, 
Quni    rosa   mirantes    tarn    nova   mntat 

aquas. 
Numen  (convivia)  pnesens  agnoscite  nn- 

men 
Nyiuphapndica  Deum  vidit  et  enibuit" 

Of  which  version  William  Hayley 
gives  this  rendering :  — 

"Whence  does  the  crystal  redden  to  the 

eyo, 
And  lucid  water  take  a  roseate  dye? 
Here  own  hiiu  present  who  gives  nature 

law! 

This  element  saw  God.  and  blushed  with 
awe." 

Here  is  another  epigram  on  the 
same  subject  by  Crashaw :  — 

Ad  Cfirisivnij  ds  aqua  in  vimtm  vena. 

"Signa  tuis  tuus   hostis  habet  oontraria 

signis: 
In  vinuiu  tristes  tn  mihi  vertis  aquas, 
nie  autem  o  vino  lacrymas  et  Jurgia  dn- 

cens. 
Vina  itenim  in  triates  (hei  mihi)  mntat 

aqnaa." 
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THB   U.  S.  AiARINB   CORPS.  ornaiDents  of  dress.     As  the  pendants 

,,--•.  i.  T»    ,  for  the  ears,  for  example,  are  always 

Mr.  M.  a.  Aldrich  of  Boston,  a  j.  •    /  i      u  u      • 

.,  «  .         .,11  symmetrical,  so  a  care  should  be  given 

gentleman  of  experience  in  book  and  /    .,       j.  r   •       i      a 

®    .   ,.    ,         ,   %  ,  ,  to  the   disposing  of  jewels,   flowers, 

periodical   vfork,  has  prepared  a  vol-  u^^^..^..    buckles    lace  iabots    knots 

ume  which  will  fill  a  vacant  place  in      -    ^, ,         u  i-i.  i     •!       *  -^ 

,.,,.,  rni  .      .  of  ribbon,    buttons,  and  other  trim- 

oor    national     history.      This    is    a       .  rvx.         i      u  u    ■  -n*^- 

//rr-  .         i..i     TT  o  II*-    .      ^  .1  mmgs.     These  should  run  by  either 

"History  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps:"  .,       u      •  »     r  i.u  a  «   *u« 

,        1  .  1      ,  .11  f  the    "axis"   of  the   coiffure,   or   the 

tor  which   the   materials   have   been       -j  ii    i-        r  i.t     i    j        Ti.  •    i.    ^  « 

,,    ,   -        -    .  .         ,  ,  middle  line  of  the  body.     It  is  true  a 

collected,  and   m   part   made   ready,  -  -i  . .  i  .1         ..i         ^ 

1      ri     /  T%     ri     w^ii  .  toilette   may  be   pretty,    with    occa- 

bv  Capt.  B.   S.    Collum,  an  experi-      .       i     j     •  i.-  r   !L  l 

'     ,  ^   .  .       '  ^  .  sional    deviations    from    symmetry : 

enced  and  competent  member  of  the  i.   ir   j.  •  *•     •        j      j 

rrM  .    .  -   1  1        .a  piquant  effect  is  sometimes  produced 

corps.     This  .8  one  of  thoso  depart-  j,    ^  ^^^  ^^  f^^^,,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ij^  ^^ 

ment    treatises    which    are   of  peca-  ^^^  head-dress,  or  a  knot  of  ribbon 

Uar  value    as    material    for   history,  ..   i  i      i     •     *!,«        i  ^..^ 

,     ^  -.  ,     _  /'tied  carelessly  in  the  sash,  upon  one 

and  of  pecuhar  interest    from     the  ^.       ^^^  .^  j^  ^^^^  ^j^^  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

marked  characteristics  of  the  subject.  ^^   o,„ament  placed  outside  of  the 

Uur  marine  service  IS  actually  of  ear-         l*    \  y^  i      *,         ^x^i  •     1.1,^ 

,,      J  ^     ,         ,  ,         •'.      ,  verticjil  line,  and  not  repeated  m  the 

iier  date  than  the  naval  service,  hav-  1  .  r      -r  i    :      ^   j  xi        -u 

.  .     -  '      ,  dress,  gives  a  fanciful  air :  and  though 

ing   been    organized    some     months  ..  1.  *•_.      1  *.  •       4.1. 

*         1       1  .     1  rtii  it  may  at  times  have  a  certain  attrac- 

sooner,  though  in  the  same  year.     Ihe  a.-  j  •  „•  ^     c    r« 

'        *?        1    ,  ^    .      .  tion,  produces  an  impression  of  dis- 

prescnt  number  of  the  corps  is  about        1 

1,500 ;  it  has  been  as  great  as  2,500,        m  '•     •        i.     n     i.v     1  u   1 

'*      ,  fi,        ,.  Tins  J9  not  all :  the  human  body 

and  was  then  commanded  by  a  briga-  1       -»,   1.     •    \  j.*  rrii 

,.      ,,  ^       r,  .,.''  **  has  its  typical  proportions.     The  me- 

dier,  the  veteran  Gen.  Zeilin.  i-       1    •  Vi.    /  •    1       u 

'  dium  height  of  a  woman  is  less  by  one 

twenty-second   part  than   that  of  a 

man.    Her  face  is  shorter  by  a  tenth  : 

DRESS  AS  A  FINE  ART.  *^'^®  ^^^^i  measured  by  its  length,  is  a 

little   less    than    a    seventh    of   the 

A  FBENCH  writer  in  the  '*  Gazette  height  of  the  body, 
des  Beaux-Arts"  makes  some  inter-        A   woman's   dress   should    respect 

^ting  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  these  proportions;  and,  as  there  are 

harmony  and  proportion  necessary  in  frequent  deviations  from  the  type  in 

dress,  especially  for  ladies.     The  mis-  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to   make 

sion  of  dress  is  to  please :   therefore  amends  for  any  irregularities.     But, 

a  certain  order  and  symmetry  should  alas !  we  see  every  day  woman  who 

l>e  considered,  especially  in  the  lesser  load  their  heads  with  a  chignon,  mak- 
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ing  an  edifice   that  becomes   a  fifth    contrast    or  consonance,   or    by    all 
part  of  their  body.  these  means  together. 

It  is,  however,  permissible  to  double  Often  if  the  same  tint  is  preserved, 
the  height  of  the  head  without  violat-  the  unity  may  be  prevented  from  be- 
ing natural  proportions,  by  carefully  coming  monotonous  by  a  variety  iu 
disposing  the  hat  or  coiiFure,  so  that  material.  If  the  dress  is  of  gray 
the  whole  figure  may  appear  increased  silk,  the  tunic  may  be  made  of  crepe 
by  a  seventh.  For  if  the  length  of  de  Chine  or  cashmere,  and  the  tint 
the  head  is  contained  seven  times  in  will  no  longer  be  the  same  as  in  the 
the  average  height  of  a  woman,  it  silk,  from  the  varying  effect  of  the 
may  be  increased  to  eight  times  with-  fabric,  and  the  shading  of  its  folds, 
out  a  shock  to  our  feelings.  Thus  a  The  same  laws  should  prevail  in 
coiffure  that  adds  only  the  height  of  dress  as  in  music  or  painting.  Listen 
the  head  to  that  of  the  woman  may  to  the  symphony  of  a  master.  You 
lend  elegance  to  the  whole  effect,  pro-  hear  the  principal  motif  ^?a^  through 
vided  that  the  head  and  the  coiffure  different  forms,  linger '  or  hasten 
do  not  form  a  single  mass  which  would  through  varied  rhythms,  and,  if  an- 
give  the  impression  of  making  two-  other  thought  appears,  one  part  of  the 
eighths  or  a  quarter  of  the  whole  orches^tra  develops  it,  at  the  same 
figure.  time  with  the  first,  until  these  two 

"  Fashion  is  never  ridiculous,"  says  ideas,  at  first  different  from  each 
a  Parisienne.  If  she  takes  a  sudden  other,  meet,  recognize  each  other,  and, 
turn  in  one  direction,  all  the  various  so  to  speak,  are  reconciled,  and  melt 
contributors  to  the  different  articles  into  one  grand  thought,  winch  sums 
of  dress,  make  amends  for  her  ca-  up  the  meaning  of  the  whole  piece, 
prices.  Thus  when  the  heavy  chig-  So  is  it  with  a  lady's  toile^e.  It 
none  came  in  fashion,  high-heeled  is  graceful  or  noble,  magnificent  or 
shoes  appeared  to  re-establish  the  simple,  coquettish  or  severe,  only  so 
proportion  in  height  disturbed  by  the  far  as  variety  will  have  been  subdued 
undue  size  of  the  coiffure.  to  a  harmony,  that  is,  to  a  unity  of 

And  harmony  also  should  be  ob-  character, 
served  in  color.  And,  in  order  to  give  If  a  toilette  is  planned  with  a 
character  to  dress,  there  should  be  a  grave  sentiment,  the  slightest  frivolity 
moral  harmony  established,  as  well  as  will  appear  ridiculous.  Its  dignity 
that  adapted  for  the  eyes.  For  this  may  be  compromised,  for  instance,  if, 
very  purpose  woman  invented  the  instead  of  placing  the*  hat  firmly  or 
"  costume,^  that  is,  a  toilette  carefully  horizontally,  it  should  be  tipped  upon 
combined,  or  composed  from  a  single  one  side,  or  if  the  flowers,  instead  of 
color,  an  air  with  variations,  or  play-  being  in  the  axis  of  the  coiffure,  should 
ing  upon  two  kindred  tints,  such  as  be  sot  over  one  ear.  All  such  deviations 
olive  and  grass  greens,  roe  and  chest-  will  disturb  a  serious  costume.  On 
nut  browns,  pansy  and  mauve,  or  two  the  other  hand,  none  of  these  varie- 
contrasting  tints,  as  nagturtions  and  ties  will  be  neglected  in  a  costume 
turquoise,  sulphur  and  garnet,  or  that  seeks  to  attract  attention, 
colors  simply  different  like  pearl-gray  If,  however,  the  toilette  lacks  har- 
and  Rose  de  Chine.  These  presiding  mony,  this  is  sufficient  to  denounce  it. 
tints  should  form  the  harmony  of  a  This  is  a  common-place  truth,  the 
lady's  dress,  either   by  repetition  or    reader  may  say ;  but,  alas !  how  many 
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amiable,  worthy  people  do  we  meet,        Whether  the  uniformity  of' returns 

who  act  as  if  they  ignored  it.     Every  which  he  asks,,  and  which  is  just  as 

day  our  streets  or  public  places,  our  important  as  he  says,  can  be  obtained, 

parlors,  are  traversed  by  women  with  is  more  doubtful.     If  it  can  be  done 

inharmonious      dress.      Instead      of  without  re-arranging  the  books  now 

bringing  together   friendly  tints,  or  ranged  safelj'  on  so  many  miles  of 

the     complementary     colors,     which  shelving,  well  and  good ;  but  probably 

shoald  always  be  adjusted  in  unequal  no  plan  need  be  urged  which  should 

portions,  such  as  green  and  red,  violet  imply  such  a  change  as  that.     The 

and  yellow,  we  see  the  brown  tints  vis  inertice  and  vis  pulvsris  together 

and  the  clear  colors,  rose  and  garnet,  would  be  a  terrible  pair  to  overcome.] 
flame-color    and    mauve,    blue     and        Public  Libraries  may  be :  — 
chestnut.     We  have  even  seen  a  cer-        Free  Lending  Libraries,  as  at  Liv- 

tain  lady  with  a  vest  of  scarlet  above  erpool,  Manchester,  Boston, 
a  skirt  of  currant  color,  whose  appear-        Consulting  Libraries  for  the  public, 

ance  was    a    scandal    to    the    eyes,  like  the  British  Museum  Library,  the 

There  is  nothing  more  cruel  to  the  National  Library  at  Paris. 
eye,  when  one  seeks  to  contrast  colors,        Consulting  Libraries  for  a  class,  like 

than  the   failing   to    hit    the    mark  the  Congressional  Library, 
exactly,   that    is,    choosing    a    little        Lending  Libraries  on  condition  of 

aside    of   the    complementary   color,  payment,  like  most  of  the  ^'Mercan- 

The  eyes  are  not  alone  interested  in  tile  "  and  **  Young  Men's  Institute ' 

this  harmony  of  colors  :  sentiment  has  Libraries. 

its  share,  as  a  witty  lady  has  said,        The  great  increase  of  printed  books 

''One  can  dream  in  a  sky-blue  hat,  has  caused  a  very  great   increase   in 

bat  it  would  be  wrong  to  weep  in  one  number  and  extent  of  public  libraries 

of  rose-color."  during    this     century,      particularly 

■  within  the  last  25  years.     Thus  (most 

of    the   total     being,  however,   only 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES.  approximate)  there  were  the  following 

[The  following  paragraphs  give  an  number  of  volumes,  in  1849  and  1874, 

outline  of  the  paper  on  Public  Libra-  ^^  the  — 

ries  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  ^atioDni  Library  of  Pari.. 

the  American  Social  Science  Associa-  Brtti>h  Museum, 

tion  in  May,  at  New  York,  by  W.  W.  J,7Jet*'  '*  ^''  ^''^'^^'** 

Greenough,    Esq.,  President    of    the  Berlin  Royal, 

Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Boston  Pub-  Copenhagen, 

lie   Library.     Mr.    Greenough's  dis-  Bodleian, 

cussion,  which  will  apppar  at  length  Adyoc^ll^'.  e^^ 

in  the  next  volume  of  Transactions  Aggregate.,  3,980,266  7,550.000 

of  the  A.   S.    S.  A.,  presents   many 

fresh  fftcts  and  valuable  conclusions        In  1849  the  seven  public  libraries 

and  suggestions.     The  conference  of  of  Paris  were  reckoned  to  have  1,474,- 

librariana  which  Mr.  Greenough  pro-  000  books,  while  all  the  libraries  not 

poses  could  no  doubt  be  brought  to  private   in    the    United-    States   all 

pass;  at  any  rate,  quite  a  successful  together  contained,  as  was  computed, 

one  of  librarians  of  this  country  met  only  980,000  books,  about  a  third  less, 
a  number  of  years  ago  in  New  York.         A  large  share  of  the  increase  since 


1849. 

1874. 

824,000 

2.000,000 

435,000 

1,100,000 

451,532 

1,100,000 

W1,000 

800,000 

410,000 

600,000 

313,000 

600,000 

412,000 

500,000 

220,000 

300,000 

166.724 

250,000 

148,000 

300,900 
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1849  bas   come   from  the  establish-  third  of  the  new  library  should  be  fic- 

iment  of  popular  libraries,  especially  tion     (including   "juveniles'');    the 

in  France,    Great    Britain,  and    the  rest  to  be  history,  biography,  science 

United     States.      Our     government  and  art,  travel,  poetry,  miscellaneous, 

returns,  for  1872  give,  in  state,  territo-  This    one-third    fiction    will   furnish 

rial,  town,  city,  court  and  law  school  75  percent  of  the  circulation.     The 

and  college,  19,456,515  volumes;  in  more    fiction    you    have,    the    more 

other   libraries,  26,072,420,  volumes ;  your  library  will  be  read, 

a  great  increase  from  1849.  3.  Suit  the    community.     Buy  as 

According  to  Edwards,  the    num-  far  as  proper  and  possible  every  book 

ber  of  books  accessible  per  100  souls  they   ask   for.       In   a   large   library 

was  in  1849,  in  Saxony,  417;  Den-  printed   forms    should  be  given   out 

mark,    412;    Prussia,    200;    France  for  the  purpose,  and  there  will  be  a 

129;  Great  Britain,  53.    Now,  in  this  regular  daily  business  on  them, 

country,  we  have  about  50  volumes  4.  There  are  many  minor  differen- 

per  100  souls.    In  Massachusetts  there  ces  in  the  literary  preferences  of  dif- 

are   more,   138;    in  New  York,  80;  ferent  districts  and  communities. 

Pennsylvania,  86;  Ohio,  50;  Illinois,  5.    The    smaller   the    library,    tlie 

36.     We  need  more.  more  carefully  must  it  be  chosen. 

It  is  about  thirty  years  since  free  6.  The  larger  the  library,  the  more 

public  consulting  and  lending  libra-  completely  should   its  books  fill  out 

ries  began  to  be  considered  as   parts  the  special  branches  of  the  classifi- 

of    an     educational     system.     They  cation   of  knowledge.     In   obtaining 

were  established  first  in  England,'  at  books  for  special  branches,  the  aid  of 

Manchester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  eminent  students    'tn  each   is  impor- 

Sheffield,     Leeds     and     other    large  tant.     They  may  be  consulted,  may 

towns.     A  little  later,  and  on  some-  furnish  lists,  and  will   from   time  to 

what  different   principles,    ours  were  time   suggest    further  books.      Such 

begun,    such  as   the    Boston    Public  aid  greatly  helped  the  Astpr  Library, 

Library,  the    Astor,  other  town  and  and  has  done  so  for  the  Boston  Pub- 

'  city  libraries    in  Massachusetts,  the  lie   Library.     To   build   up   a   great 

Peabody  Institute  at  Baltimore,  and  library,  the  help  of    a   great    many 

the   Cincinnati   and   Chicago   public  learned    men   is   indispensable:    no 

libraries.  librarian  nor  book  committee  can  pos- 

The  Free  Lending  Libary  is  that  sess  all  the  knowledge  required, 

most  closely  connected  with  popular  7.  A  good  catalogue  is  a  primary 

improvement.       It   is    supported,   of  requisite.*     This  should  tell  one  who 

course,  either  by   private   or    public  does   not   know   author's    names    or 

gifts,  or  by  both  ;  and  it  is  for  the  free  titles   of    books,     what     books     the 

use  of  the  inhabitants  of  its  district,  library   has   on    any   given    subject. 

Suggestions    about  such   libraries:  The  names  of   these    subjects,  with 

1.  Obtain  at  first  the  most  books  references  to  the  books,  should  there- 
useful  to  the  most  people,  that  can  be  fore  be  given  in  the  catalogue, 
had  for  the  money.  What  these  are,  in  alphabetical  order.  In  the  same 
tlie  catalogues  of  recent  libraries  Avill  alphabet  should  bo  the  titles  of  the 
show.  books*  also   and   tho    names    of   the 

2.  Statistics  from  England,  France,  authors;    and    tho    necessary    cross-      I 
and  New  England  indicate  that  one-  references     For  a  small  1  bn:j:y,  one      ^ 
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rolume  will  contain  all  this ;  but  for  9.  If  any  form  of  charity  or  beney- 

oDe  of  over  25,000  volumes,  separate  olence  not  devoted  to   the   relief  of 

class-lists  are   best;    as,  one  for  liis-  human   suffering,  or   if  any   institu- 

tory  and  biography ;   one   for  poetry  tion   other   than    those   that    protect 

and   drama,    etc.      This    allows    re-  human    life    and    property,   can    be 

printing  part  of  the   catalogue  at  a  called  a  public  necessity,  a  free  public 

time.  library  is  such. 

8.  The  benefits    expected   by   the  The  limit  of  perfect  freedom  in  use 

originators  of  free  libraries  have  been  is,   the  safety  and   proper   treatment 

obtained,  and  more  too.     It  has  been  of  books  lent.     These  may  be  secured 

shown  tliat  a  taste  for  reading,  when  in   different   ways,  according  to   the 

once  formed,  leads  up  and  not  down  ;  character  of  the   community ;  as,  by 

and  thus  those  who  begin  with  nidi-  putting   the  borrower   on    honor,  by 

mentary  or  thin  or  trashy  books,  go  requiring  a  reasonable  identification, 

on  to  read   better  and    better  ones,  and     the    guaranty     of     responsible 

The  records  of    past  attainments   in  citizens ;    by   requiring    a    sufficient 

any  direction  afforded  by  such  libra-  pecuniary  deposit  to    insure  the   re- 

ries  enable  the  student  to  know  what  turn  of  the  book. 

has  been  done,  that  he  may  be  put  in  Men  of  wide  culture  and  prompt 

a  position  to  add  to  knowledge  some-  intelligence    must    be    employed   to 

thing  that  has  not.  conduct  large  public  libraries.     Such  . 

Free  libraries    show    that    people  men   can   accomplish'  much  good  by 

will  have   the   rea^ling   they   prefer,  assisting  with  directions  to  books  and 

and  no  other;  and  if  the  free  library  treatises  those  in  search  of  informa- 

'loes  not    give    it,   they   will   go   to  tion  about  studies  or  subjects. 

others,     possibly     not     so    carefully  To  understand  the  extent  and  the 

watched  in   point   of  morals:    where  nature  of  the  influence  of  a  library, 

the  community  is  taxed  for  a  library,  the  statistics  of  its  use  are  indispen- 

iudinduals  have  a  right  to  the  books  sable.     Tliese    should   show   of  what 

they  want,  if  not  bad.      Practically,  classes   of  books   the  library  is  com- 

even    the     vicious     classes    (except  posed,  and  the  number  of  each  class 

thieves  and   those  incapable  of  any  used   in   proportion   to  the  borrower, 

trust)  read  books  of    good    or    fair  These   records   are   much    neglected, 

morality,  take  good  care  of  them,  and  especially   in    this   country,  only  the 

return  them   safely.     Such    reading  cataloguing  and  delivery  of  the  books 

most  do  some   good.     Such  persons  being  provided   for.     But   the  social 

can  make  use   of  tho   library   on   a  facts  are  the  real  work  of  the  library, 

footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the  and    the.  returns    of    them    are    as 

respectable,  even  if  wholly  debarred,  proper  to  record  as  those  of  the  man- 

and  quite  excluded,  from  good  society,  ufactures  of  a  mill  or  tho  produce  of 

For  scholars  and  thinkers  and  stu-  a  farm. 

dents,  tho  library  is  the  school  after  Tlie  classifications  of  subjects  used 

the  school,  —  the   Qollege    afler    the  in  the  English  free  lending  libraries 

college.    For  all  intermediate  grades  are  so  various  among  themselves,  and 

of  intellect  and   attainment,   it   fur-  so  diffejrent  from  those  in   our  own^ 

nishes  always  something    for   <each,  that  the  returns  of  the  two  cannot  be 

and  thos  offers   help  to    the   whole  tabulated  together.     These  classifica- 

community.  tions  are  usually  too  diffuse  in  gener- 
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als,   and   not  minute  enoagh  in  par-  poetry  and  drama.     The  classification 

ticulars.  used   in   the   popular   branch  of  tho 

Thus:  at  Manchester,  the  six  chief  Boston    Public    Library,    introduced 

classes  are:     Theology;  Philosophy;  by  Prof.  Jewett,  has  been  found  to 

History ;    Law,   Politics,   and    Com-  indicate  sufficiently  the  use  made  of 

nierce ;   Sciences   and   Arts;    Litera-  the  library;  itschief  heads  are:  prose 

ture    and   Polygraphy.      Under   this  fiction;  biography;  travels  and  voy- 

last  (literature  and  polygraphy)  are  ages ;  American  history  and  politics ; 

arrayed  most  of  the  classes  of  books  foreign  history  and  politics ;  French, 

chiefly  read,  such  as  general  treatises  German,     and    Italian    books.     The 

on   literature,    literary    miscellanies,  classification   of  the   great   reference 

linguistics,  poetry,  prose  fiction,  ora-'  and  lenders'  library  in  Bates  Hall  is 

tors,   etc.      At    Liverpool   there    are  more  elaborate,   running  into   many 

fifteen  chief  classes:    some   of  them  ramifications    of    science,    art,    and 

are   history  and   biography ;  geogra-  literature. 

phy ;    voyages   and    travels ;    poetry        It     is     evident    enough    that    no 

and   drama ;    novels   and   romances  ;  analysis  of  the  use  of  all  the  books  of 

heraldry,     encyclopedias,     gazetteers,  these  libraries  together  could  be  made 

dictionaries,  and  other  reference  books;  up  from  returns  based  on  their  classi- 

classical  literature.     This  is   clearer,  fications.      Uniformity   of    detail  in 

At    Bolton,     a   still    more  •  practical  statistics  of  libraries  is  certainly  prac- 

classification    is     used,    approaching  ticable.      It   is   very    desirable   that 

somewhat  to   those   common   in  the  some   conference   of   the   representa- 

United  States.     It  gives  as  separate  tives   of    the  principal   libraries  of 

classes :  history ;  biography ;  voyages  Christendom   should  agree  on  a  coin- 

and   travels ;    novels    and   romance  ;  mon  system  for  the  purpose. 


COLLEGE  DIRECTORY. 

Note.  —  It  has  been  sug^ated  in  many  quarters  that  the  Colusgb  Dirbctobt,  which 
we  have  published  in  our  July  number  heretofore,  will  be  more  useful  if  published  after 
the  fall  catalogues  of  the  colleges.  We  postpone  this  year's  issue  tlierefore,  and  aslt 
all  our  correspondents  to  be  as  prompt  as  possible  in  furnishing  corrections  and  additions 
for  the  DiBBCTOBT. 
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G.  D.  BassELL  &  Co.,  126  Tremont  choir.     Solo  passi^ies  short  and  not 

St.,  Boston.  difficult. 

Bequest  F.  3.  (DtoG).  Downs.     .60 

INSTBUHENTAL. 

Words  by  Christi n a  Bossetti.  Move- 

Quarteite  Movement.     C  minor.  ment  andante  aostenuto  :  the  melody 

7.    Schubert 75  flows  easily,  but  a  little  sadly  withai,' 

The  first  in  a  series  of  twelve  selec-  &s  befits  the  words. 

tions  for  the  piano,  by  Ernst  Perabo.  «  when  I  am  dead,  my  dearest, 

k  special  interest  attaches  to  this  com-  Sing  no  sad  songs  for  me: 

position  written  for  strings  in  Decern-  ^^f  «^  *«"  '^'^  '^^  ^^  ™y  ^*»^ 

L    1QOA   X.  i,  a    i.       11-  u  J  •     T    •  Nor  shady  cypress  tree. 

ber,  1820,  but  first  published  in  Leip-  ^j  if  thou  wilt,  remember. 

sic  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  December,  And  if  thou  wilt,  foi-get; 

1870.     The  year  that  gave  birth  to  ^  »*^  "«*  s«?  the  shadows, 

.,.        ,,         ''        .^.       .     .y                  .  I  shall  not  feel  the  rain, 

thw  noble  composition  is  the  same  m  ^  ghaii  not  hear  the  nightmgale 

which   Schubert's    one    oratorio   was  Sing  on  as  if  in  pain.  : 

written, —  «  Lazarus,   or.  The  Feast  And,  di-eaming  through  the  twilight 

r  *i.    T>               i.'       99       ucs  ^       J.  1    «  That  doth  not  rise  or  set, 

of  the  Besurrection."      "  Sakuntala,"  H^pjy  j  ^^y  remember, 

an  opera  of  no  small  -merit,  to  judge  Haply  I  may  forget." 

by  the    fragments    which    tantalize  ,177.       «     ,,    .   ^ ^ ^.       q 

..     ^       .?  -  .         ,   ,            ,        ,.  When  Swallows  come  again,   6, 

without   satisfying,   belongs    to    this  ^      ^^       ^j.  ^     ._.„     , 

year,  ^  well  as  §.e  grand  Fantasia  ^-  <»  *<>  ^*-)  M.Hard.  .  .60 
in  C  for  the  piano-forte.  Schubert  Words  by  George  Cooper.  One  of 
has  DO  truer  disciple,  or  more  ardent  Millard's  simpler  songs,  but  none  the 
lover,  than  Mr.  Perabo.  His  work  is  less  attractive  for  that.  A  mezzo  so- 
lone  con  amore,  and  always  admirably  prano  or  barytone  could  sing  it  as 
put  apon  the  one  instrument  which  effectively  as  a  soprano  or  tenor.  The 
alone  can  give  any  idea  of  a  work  melody  is  extremely  pleasing,  accom- 
written  originally  for  strings.  Beyond  paniment  easy  and  natural.  A  pretty 
the  ability  of  ordinary  players  to  ren-  picture  adorns  the  titlepage. 
der  fitly,  the  accomplished  amateur  Soft  Southern  Breezes,  6.  Dfj. 
and  close  student  will  find  pleasure  •  (Y  to  Afe)  Bamby  ...  .50 
and  profit  in  this  fine  edition.  ^^^^^^^  g    j^    ,,j^^^^^   y^^^^y^ 

VOCAL  Album."     The  song   is  peculiar,  re- 
quiring special  fitness  on  the  part  of 

Sun  of  my  Soul.  3.  E.    Brown.     .40  both   singer  and  accompanist.     The 

Number  12  in  a  series  of  sacred  opening  recitative  is  grave  but  dra- 

qnartettes  and  anthems.     The  words  matic :  the  air  is  an  allegretto  move- 

ue  KeUe's  well-known   hymn  ;•  ac-  ment,  full  of  delicate  points.     Would 

companiment  simple,  for  either  piano  be  extremely  effective  for  the  concert- 

or  organ.      Suitable   for  a  quartette  room,  sung  by  a  high,  pure  tenor. 

lis 
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Matkilde.     3.  F.     (C  to  F.)   V.  ably  find  more  enjoyment  in  simpler 

Miiurel 60  music.      To   Mr.  Hoffman,  however, 

Years  ago,  that  a  singer  should  sing  nothing  is  difficult ;    and,  under  his 

was  all  that  could  reasonably  be  re-  ^"PP^®     fiugers,     "  Mignon "    would 

quired.     Now  it  is  the  exception  if  P^^^®  »^  bffective  concert  piece, 

the  singer  is  not  a  composer  also,  at  Haddon   Hall,      4.     Eb.        R. 

least  of  songs   specially  adapted   to        Hoffman 75 

his  own  voice  and  style :  if  it  indi-  A  Reminiscence  of  some  pleasant 

cates  nothing  decisively  in  behalf  of  experience,  whose  story  is  told  by  the 

genius  or  originality,  it  at  least  is  the  heading  of  the  different  movements 

result  of  more  general  musical  culture.  _  The  Terrace,  The  Banqueting  Hall 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  com-  The  Ball-room,  The  Elopement,  The 

poser  who  is  also  a  singer  will  write  flirtation   evidently   progressed   in  a 

more  singable  songs  than  one  who  is  rapid,  breezy  way,  perhaps  because  it 

only    a    theoretical     vocalist.       The  originated    in    the    open    air.      The 

handsome  French  barytone,  with  his  themes  are  varied  and  pleasing;  the 

almost  limitless  voice,  has  written  a  gavotte,  in  the  ball-room  number,  is 

pretty  Fi-ench  chanson  in  6-8  time,  extremely  quaint.     The  whole  in  easy 

setting  forth   the  charms  and  graces  reach  of  one  whose  fingers  are  in  fair 

of  his  lovely  Mathilde.     An  English  practice. 

version  by  C.  Jay  is  also  given.     It  is  j^^^i^  Alexandroiana   Waltz. 

bright,  with  enough  surface  scntimcn-  3      q  (Joclffey                                75 

tality  to  satisfy  a  not   unreasonable  The  titlepage  arrests*  the  eye'naiu'- 

lover    without  a  trace  of  raorb.d  or  „„    ^^^     ,      fo^  who  has  not  heard 

unhealthy   feeling       A   capital   like-  ^f  j,,^  j^j,             ^^^.^^  ^^i^^ ,  ^^^ 

ness  of    Mr    Victor  Maurel,  on  the  ^^^  ,,^  ^^^  ,^^j    ^^  attempted  to 

titlepage,  will  enhance  the  value  of  ^^^    ^,,^   j^^  ^^^^.^^  ^^    ^,,^ 

this  edition  to  his  admirers.  1          1.   o     r>            n     i.i      i-i 

laureate?     Fresumably  the  likeness 

Totlie  VirgiTu  5.  DL,  Lachner  .     .50  '«  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^}^  composition  l^ 

,,,-.,,               ,        .        ^  dedicated  by   special    permission    to 

Number  1  in  the  second  series  of  jj  ^  ^  j,,^  jj,,^.^  ^^  E<linburgh,  by 

'•  The  Apollo  "  a  collection  of  part  (.,.^^,^^  q^^       g^^j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^,,^ 

songs  for  male  voices,  witl,  English  j^    ,   jjorso   Guards.       The    thick 

words  by  C.  J.  Sprajrae.     Many  of  ii        i    .      i ,                       i     i      ^ 

-            \        ,          ,    **      .        ,       ,  yellow   hair,    blue   eyes,    and  plump, 

the  numbers  have  been  mven  by  the  j      i      u          i    i     -c*     v  i 

.     ,,     ^,  ,        ,                     ,        ,  round     shoulders,    look    English     or 

Apollo  Club,  whoso    name  has   been  m     .     •        .i       .^       ci     •       rpi   _ 

-  *^        1   ^      ,      ..  ,       ^-r  Teutonic,  rather  than  Slavic.     There 

borrowed  for  the  title.    No  accompa-  .         .  i  ....      .r      ..  u  -n-                *i.« 

,      -  ,,  ,         ^  IS  amiability,  if  not  brilliancy,  in  the 

niments  are  given,  the  full  harmony  ^                 i      \^      l         i          i      «f 

°  -     '              .     ,         .^  face :    as    for  beauty,   who    asks   of 

requiring  no  other  support  than  the  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^j,,^^  j,,^^   ^^  j^^^.  ^„ 

voices.  »•»»        t*i           •        •!          A         J 

diable,  which  every  girl  must  need:* 

Wm.  a.  Pond,  647  Broadway,  N.Y.  have  once  in  her  life  ? 

Mignon,    6.  Db.    R.  Hoffman.     1.00  The  introduction  is  a  trifle   more 

Fourth      "Caprice     de    Concert."  difficult  than   the  waltzes,  of  which 

Brilliant  and  difficult,  —  too  difficult  there  are  four  in  different  keys  besides 

for    average    players,    who,    for    the  the  coda.     Bhythm  good;    easy  and 

amount  of  time  r^uiredi  would  prob-  pleasant  music  to  danco  to. 
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The  recent  session  of  Congress  will  be  remembered  by  many  per- 
sons hereafter,  as  that  in  which  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  more 
than  the  necessary  two-thirds,  agreed  to  suspend  the  rules  for  the 
passage  of  a  savage  vote  directed  against  civil-service  reform.  This 
was  on  the  12th  of  June ;  and  the  vote  was  155  to  66.  The  vote  au- 
thorized the  committee  of  the  whole  "  to  consider  and  pass  upon  an 
amendment  in  relation  to  the  preference  in  government  employment  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  their  dependent  relatives ;  and  also  in  relation 
to  diminishing  and  stopping  the  expenses  of  carrying  examinations  by 
boards  of  commissioners  and  others  travelling  around  the  country  at 
public  charge,  and  the  detailing  of  clerks  of  the  departments  to  act  in 
judgment  upon  their  fellow-clerks,  and  to  exercise  thereby  the  appoint- 
ing power,  which  is  by  the  Constitution  vested  in  the  heads  of  the  several 
executive  departments,  who  ought  to  be  men  of  sufficient  discretion 
to  appoint  their  own  clerks,  without  being  tied  up  by  rules  and  regu- 
lations imposed  upon  them  by  a  board  composed  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  those  very  clerks  themselves." 

If,  without  pausing  to  analyze  the  remarkable  language  of  this 
resolution,  we  seek  for  the  reason  why  it  was  possible  that  any  thing 
of  the  sort  should  receive  the  assent  of  so  large  a  number  of  members 
of  Congress,  we  may  perh^s  find  that  the  vote  is  not  so  much  to  be 
regarded  as  a  blow  to  true  civil-service  reform,  as  a  proof  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  steps  abeady  taken  have  been  effective,  which  may 
serve  to  indicate  the  direction  which  the  reform  should  hereafter 
assume  in  order  to  become  permanently  advantageous. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives,  or  the  state  of  feeling  on  the 

EnlcitdMeordbigto  Act  of  CongreM,  In  the  jtai  1874,  by  the  Fbotbictobs  or  Old  axd  Nxw,  in  the  office 

of  the  LtbraziiD  of  Oongreei  it  Waehiagton. 
TolZ.— No.  2L  1« 
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subject,  of  the  member  by  whom  the  motion  was  made  (Mr.  Butler 
of  Massachusetts),  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  so  large  a  majority  of  the 
House  were  swayed  by  passion  or  prejudice  in  giving  their  votes  for 
the  resolution.  We  more  than  suspect  that  the  truth  on  the  subject 
is  this,  —  that  the  executive  officers  who  are  charged  with  the 
appointing  power  have  found  an  immense  convenience  in  being 
relieved  by  the  operation  of  the  civil-service  rules  from  the  importu- 
nities of  members  of  Congress,  and  have  availed  themselves  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  shield  of  protection  afforded  by  the  rules  against 
those  importunities.  The  rank  and  file  of  members  of  Congress  - 
members  who  have  no  other  claims  to  cohsideration,  or  reasons  for 
attempting  to  influence  the  appointing  power,  than  what  arises  from 
their  position  as  members  —  feel  this;  and  they  naturally  resent  a 
system,  the  practical  operation  of  which  excludes  themselves  from 
exercising  an  influence  on  the  appointing  power,  so  long  as  they 
perceive  that  other  political  managers,  with  no  better  right,  such  as 
governors  of  States  (past,  present,  or  expectant),  or  ex-members  of 
Congress  willing  to  enter  anew  the  public  service,  are  allowed  to 
besiege  the  Executive  with  requests  the  appointments  for  friends 
and  partisans,  or  it  may  be  for  themselves,  and  sometimes  with  success. 
If  the  supporters  of  a  true  civil-service  reform  will  take  advantage 
of  this  feeling  to  insist  upon  the  exclusion  of  all  partisan  influences 
whatsoever  in  the  making  of  appointments,  it  may  be  that  a  second 
,  step  in  the  path  of  refoim  may  now  be  taken,  to  follow  the  first, 
which  has  evidently  achieved  enough  success  to  sting  those  against 
whose  influence  it  has  thus  far  been  chiefly  used. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  vote  recognizes  in  the  most  explicit 
terms  that  the  Constitution  has  vested  the  appointing  power  in  the 
Executive.  The  vpte  does  not  recite  with  precise  accuracy  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution,  which  are  these,  contained  in  the  enumeration  of 
the  powers  of  the  President:  "  He  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other 
officers  of  the  United  States  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  i)e  established  by  law ;  but 
the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  offi- 
cers as  they  think  proper  in  the  President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law, 
or  the  heads  of  departments."  The  appointing  power  is  thus  care- 
fully defined ;  and  no  part  of  it  rests  with  Congress,  or  with  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  is  necessary  for  the  high  officers  of  State :  for  inferior  offi- 
cers, the  appointing  power  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  President 
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alone,  the  courts  of  law,  or  the  heads  of  departments,  as  Congress 
may  choose  to  provide.  With  regard  to  the  class  of  officers  thus 
described  as  "  inferior,"  a  long  series  of  acts  shows  that  (with  the 
exception  of  the  clerks  of  courts,  and  officers  immediately  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice,  and  a  few  others)  the  sober  dis- 
cretion of  Congress  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  intrust  appointments, 
sometimes  to  the  President  alone,  but  generally  to  the  heads  of  de- 
partments, as  expressed  in  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  seems  to  be  clear,  therefore,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  the 
President  and  the  heads  of  departments  to  proceed  hereafter  to 
make  appointments  to  please  themselves  and  to  please  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States :  they  may  disregard  the  importunities 
of  the  politicians  who  are  expectant  governors,  as  they  have,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  civil-service  rules,  successfully  set  at  defi- 
ance those  of  politicians  who  are  simply  members  of  Congress.  It  is 
a  matter  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  heads  of  de- 
partments ;  and  it  is  not  so  much  necessary  that  they  should  seek  the 
assistance  of  a  board  to  make  rules  for  their  guidance,  least  of  all,  that 
they  should  put  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  a  system  requiring  appro- 
priations which  the  caprice  of  Congress  may  withhold  altogether  or 
grant  grudgingly  and  sparingly,  as  that  they  should  make  honest  and 
independent  appointments,  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  which  shall 
commend  them  to  the  whole  people  of  the  country,  and  against 
which  no  cavil  of  members  of  Congress  can  prevail.  In  short,  the 
character  of  the  appointments  is  to  be  regarded  rather  than  the  sys- 
tem by  which  they  are  made. 

It  was  easy  to  discover  the  evils  attaching  to  the  system  of  appoint- 
ments to  the  civil  service  as  it  prevailed  in  this  country  a  few  years 
ago;  indeed,  they  were  but  too  patent.  It  was  not  difficult  to 
obtain  votes  in  the  party  conventions  demanding  a  reform.  But 
(although  this  circumstance  sometimes  escapes  attention)  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  it  is  easy  to  find  the  remedy ;  and  it  is,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  still  more  difficult  to  make  the  remedy  effective  if 
found.  In  other  matters  this  truth  is  known,  although  not  always 
fully  appreciated.  For  instance,  everybody  agrees  that  intemperance 
is  an  evil ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  remedy  for  the  evil 
may  be  found  in  legislative  acts ;  and,  even  when  it  is  assumed  that 
this  is  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  the  proper  legislative  act,  or 
to  insure  its  faithful  execution.  Indeed,  even  with  regard  to  such 
flajrant  crimes  as  that  of  murder,  statesmen  are  not  agreed  whether 
the  punishment  of  death  is,  or  is  not,  the  most  effectual  preventive. 

It  will,  we  think,  prove,  on  the  whole,  that  a  substantial  gain  to 
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the  cause  of  civil-service  reform  has  been  made,  when,  under  the 
sting  of  exclusion  from  any  share  in  making  appointments,  members 
of  Congress  are  brought  to  demand  an  adherence  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  the  Constitution,  and  to  insist  that  the  President  and  heads  of 
departments  "  ought  to  be  men  of  suflBicient  discretion  to  appoint 
their  own  clerks."  So  they  ought-  Let  the  President  and  heads  of 
departments  remember  this  maxim,  not  only  as  against  the  importu- 
nities of  members  of  Congress,  but  against  aU  comers  in  the  field  of 
party  management. 

How  best  the  executive  part  of  the  government  may  guard  itself 
from  mistake  in  managing  its  own  business,  is  the  present  phase  of 
the  civil-service  reform ;  and,  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  per- 
haps offer  some  suggestions  at  a  future  day,  merely  remarking  that 
the  people  will  surely  judge  any  plan  by  its  fruits,  rather  than  with 
regard  to  its  theoretical  excellence;  and, that,  as  no  fountain  can 
throw  water  higher  than  the  source,  no  better  appointments  can  be 
made  under  any  system  than  duch  as  the  appointing  power  may  see 
fit  to  make  or  sanction. 


The  vote  in  the  House  is  one  illustration  more  of  the  disagreeable 
relations  between  what  they  call  in  Washington  "  the  two  ends  of 
the  avenue,"  to  which  we  have  more  than  once  alluded  in  these  pages. 

Probably  such  "  unpleasantness  "  exists,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  all 
constitutional  countries,  between  the  executive  boards  and  the  legis- 
lative. But  in  England  the  executive  officers  are  themselves  legisla- 
tors, and  have  a  chance  to  feel  the  pulse  of  parliament  every  day,  to 
explain  their  own  measures,  and,  in  a  word,  to  make  themselves 
respected.  So  long  as  our  cabinet  came  from  the  two  Houses,  par- 
ticularly if  its  members  were  old  members  of  the  two  Houses,  there 
was  a  personal  intimacy  between  them  and  leading  men  in  Congress, 
which  answered  a  similar  purpose.  But  here  is  a  cabinet  of  which 
no  members  but  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Delano  were  ever  in  Congress ; 
and  Mr.  Fish's  service  there  was  not  with  the  men  of  this  generation. 

Whatever  the  cause,  the  country  sees,  and  it  regrets  to  see,  a  dis- 
position on  each  side  to  misunderstand  tlTe  other,  which  ought  not  to 
exist.  It  is  quite  important  enough  to  be  studied  and  removed. 
Here  are  high-minded  men  at  the  heads  of  most  of  the  committees  in 
Congress,  eager  to  set  the  service  of  the  country  forward.  The  cab- 
inet, on  the  other  hand,  as  a  whole,  does  not  lack  ability.  What  a 
pity  to  have  an  illy-disguised  jealousy  between  those  and  these,  ob- 
structing the  nation's  business  I 
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BY  ANTHONY  TBOLLOPB. 
{From  exdu*iv6  Advance  Sheeitfor  OLD  AND  NEW.} 

CHAPTER  YYYT.  hours  of   the    night  with    an    easy 

^        steadiness  which  nothing  but  sound 

lOU  BBOUNE  HAS   MADE  UP  HIS  ,       ,^,  ,  j  i  ?r       x> 

health  could  produce.     Mr.  Broun e, 
thinking  of  himself  and  his  own  cir- 

"And  now  I  hare  something  to  cumstances,  could  see  no  reason  why 

say  to  you."     Mr.  Broune,  as  he  thus  he  should  not  be  in  love.     "  I  hope 

spoke  to  Lady  Carbury,  rose  up  to  his  we  know  each  other  intimately  at  any 

feet,  and  then  sat  down  again.    There  rate,"  he  said  somewhat  lamely, 

was  an  air  of  perturbation  about  him,  "  Oh,   yes  I    And    it    is    for    that 

which  was  very  manifest  to  the  lady,  reason   that  I  have  come  to  you  for 

and  the  cause  and  coming  result  of  advice.     Had  I  been  a  young  woman, 

which  she  thought  that  she  under-  I  should  not  have  dared  to  ask  you." . 

stood.    "The  susceptible  old  goose  is  "I  don't   see  that;   I  don't  quite 

going  to  do  something  highly  ridicu-  understand  that ;  but  it  has  nothing 

Ions  and  very  disagreeable."     It  was  to     do    with     my     present   purpose, 

thus  that  she  spoke  to  herself  of  the  When  I  said  that  we  were  neither  of 

scene  that  she  saw  was  prepared  for  us  so  young  as  we  once  were,  I  ut- 

her;  but  she  did  not  foresee  accu-  tered  what  was   a   stupid  platitude, 

lately  the  shape  in  which  the  suscep-  a  foolish  truism." 

tibility  of    the    "  old    goose "   would  "    "  I  did  not  think  so,"  said  Lady 

declare    itself.        "  Lady     Carbury,"  Carbury,  smiling, 

said  Mr.  Broune,  standing  up  a  sec-  ^^  Or  would  have  been,  only  that  I 

ond  time,  "we  are  neither  of  us  so  intended   something  further."      Mr. 

young  as  we  used  to  be."  Broune  had  got  himself  into  a  diffi- 

"  No,  indeed  I    And  therefore  it  is  culty,  and  hardly  knew  how  to  get  out 

that  we  can  afford  to  ourselves  the  of  it.     "  I  was  going  on  to  say  that 

luxury  of  being  friends.      Nothing  I  hoped  we  were  not  too  old  to  — 

but  age  enables  men  and  women  to  love." 

blow  each  other  intimately."  Foolish  old  darling  I    What  did  he 

This  speech  was  a  great  impedi-  mean  by  making  such  an  ass  of  him- 

ment  to  Mr.  Broune's  progress.      It  self?     This  was  worse  even  than  the 

was  evidently  intended  to  imply  that  kiss,  as  being  more  troublesome,  and 

he,  at  least,  had  reached  a  time^f  life  less  easily  pushed  on  one   side,  and 

at  which  any  allusion  to  love  would  forgotten.     It  may  serve  to  explain 

l)e  absurd.    And  yet,  as  a  fact,  he  the     condition     of   Lady    Carbury's 

was   nearer    fifty    than    sixty,    was  mind  at  the  time,  if  it  be  stated  that 

young  of  his  age,  could  walk  his  four  she  did  not  even  at  this  moment  sup- 

or  five  miles  pleasantly,  could  ride  pose  that  the  editor  of  "  The  Morning 

IiIb  cob  in  the  park  with  as  free  an  Breakfast  Table "  intended  to  make 

»ir  as  any  man  of  forty,  and  could  her  an  offer  of  marriage.     She  knew, 

afterwards  work  through  four  or  five  or  thought  she   knew,  that  middle- 
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aged  men  are  fond  of  prating  about  The  word  "  wife "  came  npon  her 

love,    and     getting    up     sensational  like     a    thunder-clap.       It  at  once 

scenes.     The  falseness  of  the  thing,  changed  all  her  feelings  towards  him. 

and  the  injury  which  may  come  of  it,  She  did  not   dream   of  loving  him: 

did  not  shock  her  at   all.     Had  she  she  felt  sure  that  she  never  could  love 

known  that  the  editor  professed  to  be  him.     Had  it  been  on  the  cards  with 

in  love  with  some  lady  in  the  next  her  to  love  any  man  as  a  lover,  it 

street,   she   would  have    been    quite  would    have    been    some    handsome 

ready  to  enlist  the  lady  in  the  ntext  spendthrift,   who  would    have  hung 

street   among  her  friends,   that  she  from  her  neck  like  a  nether  millstone, 

might  thus  strengthen  her  own  influ-  This  man  was  a  friend  to  be  used,  — 

ence  with  Mr.  Broune.     For  herself,  to   be   used    because    he    knew  the 

such    make*belief   of    an     improper  world.     And  now  he  gave   her  this 

passion  would  be  inconvenient,  and  clear  testimony  that  he  knew  as  little 

therefore  to  be  avoided.      But  that  of  the  world  as  any  other  man.    Mr. 

any  man  placed  as  Mr.  Broune  was  Broune    of    "The    Daily  Breakfast 

in    the   world,   blessed  witb    power.  Table "   asking  her  to   be  his  wife ! 

witb  a  large  income,  with  influence  But,  mixed  with  her  other  feelings, 

throughout  all  the  world  around  him,  there  was  a  tenderness  which  brought 

courted,   feted,    feared,   and     almost  back  ^  some   memory   of   her    distant 

worshipped,  —  that  he  should  desire  youth,   and   almost  made  her  weep, 

to  sbare  her  fortunes,  her  misfortunes.  That  a  man  —  such  a  man  —  should 

her  struggles,  her  poverty,  and  her  offer  to  take  half  her  burdens,  and  to 

obscurity,  was  not  within  the  scope  of  confer  upon  her  half  his  blessings  I 

her  imagination.     There  was  a  hom-  What  an  idiot !     But  what  a  God ! 

age  in  it  of  which  she  did  not  believe  She  had  looked  upon  the  man  as  all 

any  man   to  be  capable,  and  which  intellect,    alloyed    perhaps    by   some 

to  her  would  be  the  more  wonderful  passionless  remnants  of  the  vices  of 

as  being  paid  to  herself.   She  thought  his  youth ;  and  now  she  found   that 

80  badly  of  men  and  women  gener-  he  not  only  had  a  human  heart  in  his 

ally,  and  of  Mr.  Broune  and  herself  bosom,   but   a  heart  that  she  could 

as  a  man  and   a  woman  individually,  touch.       How    wonderfully    sweet! 

that  she  was  unable  to  conceive  the  How  infinitely  small ! 

possibility  of  such  a  sacrifice.     "  Mr.  It   was  necessary  that  she  should 

Broune,"  she  said,  '^  I  did  not  think  answer  him ;  and  to  her  it  was  only 

that  you  would  take  advantage  of  the  natural  that  she  should  at  first  think 

confidence  I  have  placed  in  you  to  what   answer  would  best   assist  her 

annoy  me  in  this  way."  own  views,  without  reference  to  his. 

"  To   annoy  you,   Lady  Carbury  I  It  did  not  occur  to  her  that  she  could 

The  phrase,  at  any  rate,  is  singular*  love  hyn ;  but  it  did  occur  to  her  that 

After  much   thought,  I   have  deter-  he  might  lift  her  out  of  her  diflBcul- 

mined  to  ask  you  to  be  my   wife.  ties.     What  a  benefit  it  would  be  to 

That  I  should  be  annoyed,  and  more  her  to  have  a  father,   and  such    a 

than  annoyed,  by  your  refusal,  is   a  father,  for  Felix !     How  easy  would 

matter  of  course  ;   that   I   ought   to  be  a  literary  career  to  the  wife  of  the 

expect  such  annoyance  is  perhaps  too  editor  of  "The  Morning    Breakfast 

true :  but  you  can  extricate  yourself  Table  "  I  And  then  it  passed  through 

from  the  dilemma  only  too  easily.'^  her  mind  that  somebody  had  told  her 
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that  the  man  was  paid  three  thousand  As  I  said  at  first,  perhaps  with  scant 
pounds  a  year  for  his  work.  Would  gallantry,  you,  also,  are  not  as  young 
not  the  world^  or  any  part  of  it  that  as  you  once  were ;  hut  you  keep  the 
was  desirahle,  come  to  her  drawing-  heauty  of  your  youth,  and  the  energy, 
loom,  if  she  were  the  wife  of  Mr.  and  something  of  the  freshness,  of  a 
Broone?  It  all  passed  through  her  young  heart  And  I  have  come  to 
brain  at  once  during  that  minute  of  love  you.  I  speak  with  ahsolute 
silence  which  she  allowed  herself  frankness,  risking  your  anger.  I  have 
after  the  declaration  was  made  to  her;  douhted  much  hefore  I  resolved  upon 
but  other  ideas  and  other  feelings  this.  It  Is  so  hard  to  know  the  nature 
were  present  to  her  also.  Perhaps  of  another  person!  But  I  think  I 
the  truest  aspiration  of  her  heart  understand  yours;  and^  if  you  can 
had  been  the  love  of  freedom  which  confide  your  happiness  with  me,  I  am 
the  tyranny  of  her  late  hushand  had  prepared  to  intrust  mine  to  your  keep- 
engendered.  Once  she  had  fled  from  ing."  Poor  Mr.  Broune !  Though  en- 
that  tyranny,  and  had  heen  almost  dowed  with  gifts  peculiarly  adapted 
crushed  hy  the  censure  to  which  she  for  the  editing  of  a  daily  newspaper, 
had  heen  subjected.  Then  her  hus-  he  could  have  had  but  little  capsCcity 
band's  protection  and  his  tyranny  for  reading  a  woman's  character,  when 
had  been  restored  to  her.  After  that,  he  talked  of  the  freshness  of  Lady 
the  freedom  had  come.  It  had  been  Carbury's  young  mind ;  and  he 
accompanied  by  many  hopes,  never  as  must  have  surely  been  much  blinded 
yet  fulfilled^  and  imbittered  by  many  by  love,  before  convincing  himself 
sorrows,  which  had  been  always  that  he  could  trust  his  happiness  to 
present  to  her;  but  still   the  hopes  such  keeping. 

were  alive^  and  the  remembrance  of  ^'  You  do   me  infinite  honor ;  you 

the  tyranny  was  very  clear  to   her.  pay  me  a  great  compliment,"  ejacu- 

At  last  the  minute  was  over,  and  she  lated  Lady  Carbury. 

was  bound  to  speak.     "  Mr.  Broune,"  "  Well  ?  " 

she  said,  '^  you  have  quite  taken  away  '^  How  am  I  to  answer  you  at  a  mo* 

my  breath.      I  never  expected   any  ment?     I  expected  nothing  of  this, 

thing  of  this  kind."  As  God  is  to  be  my  judge,  it  has  come 

And  now  Mr.  Broune's  mouth  was  upon  me  like  a  dream.     I-  look  upon  ' 

open,  and  his  voice  was  free.     '^  Lady  your  position  as  almost  the  highest  in 

Carboiy,"   he   said,  "I  have  lived  a  England,  on  your  prosperity  as   the 

long  time  without  marrying,  and   I  uttermost  that  can  be  achieved." 

have  sometimes  thought  that  it  would  ^'  That  prosperity,  such  as  it  is,  I 

be  better  for  me  to  go  on  in  the  same  desire  most  anxiously  to  share  with 

way  to  the  end.     I  have  worked  so  you." 

hard  all  my  life,  that,  when  I  was  ''You    tell    me   so;    but    I    can 

young,  I  had  no  time  to  think  of  love,  hardly  yet  believe  it.     And  then  how 

And,  as  I  have  gone  on,  my  mind  has  am  I  to  know  my  own  feelings  so 

been  80  fully  employed,  that  I  have  suddenly  ?    Marriage,  as  I  have  found 

hardly  realized  the  want  which  never-  it,  Mr.  Broune,  has  not  been  happy, 

theless  I  have  felt.     And  so  it  has  I  have  suffered  much :   I  have  been 

been  with  me  till  I  fancied,  not  that  I  wounded  in  every  joint,  hurt  in  every 

was  too  old  for  love,  but  that  others  nerve,   tortured  till   I   could  hardly 

would  think  me  so.    Then  I  met  you.  endure  my  punishment.     At  last  I 
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got  my  liberty,  and  to  that  I  have  passed  him   without  a  word.    Lady 

looked  for  happiness.^'  Garbory  was   still   standing   in   the 

"  Has  it  made  you  happy  ?  "  drawing-room,  struck  with  amazement 

^*It  has  made  me   less  wretched,  at  the  scene  which  had  just  passed, 

And  there  is  so  much  to  be  considered  I  full  of  doubt  as  to  her  future  conduct, 

I  haye   a  son   and  a  daughter,  Mr.  when  she  heard  her  son  tumbling  up 

Broune.''  the  stairs.     It  was  impossible  for  ber 

"  Your  daughter  I  can  love  as  my  not  to  go  out  to  him.     "  Felix,"  she 

own.     I  think  I  prove  my  devotion  said,    "  why   do  you  make  so  much 

to  you,  when  I  say  that  I  am  willing,  noise  as  you  come  in  ? '' 
for  your  sake,  to  encounter  the  trou-       *'  Noish  I  I'm  not  making  any  noish. 

hies   which   may   attend   your  son's  I   think  I'm  very  early.     Your  peo- 

future  career."  pie's   only  just   gone.     I   shaw  shat 

"  Mr.  Broune,  I  love  him  better  —  editor  fello^^  at  the  door  that  won't 
always  shall  love  him  better  —  than  call  himself  Brown.  He'sh  great  ass'h, 
any  thing  in  the  world."  This  was  that  fellow.  All  right,  mother.  Oh, 
calculated  to  damp  the  lover's  ardor;  ye'sh  !  I'm  all  right."  And  so  he  stum- 
but  'he  probably  reflected,  that,  should  bled  up  to  bed ;  and  his  mother  fol- 
he  now  be  successful,  time  might  lowed  him,  to  see  that  the  candle  was 
probably  change  the  feeling  which  had  at  any  rate  placed  squarely  on  the 
just  been  expressed.  "  Mr.  Broune,"  table,  beyond  the  reach  of  the'  bed- 
she  said,  ''  I  am  now  so  agitated  that  curtains. 

you  had  better  leave  me.      And  it  is        Mr.  Broune,  as  he  walked  to  his 

very  late.     The  servant  is  sitting  up,  newspaper  office,  experienced  all  those 

and  will  wonder  that  you  should  re-  pangs  of  doubts  which  a  man  feels 

main.     It  is  near  two  o'clock."  when  he  has  just  done  that  which  for 

"When   may   I  hope  for  an  an-  days  and  weeks  past  he  has  almost 

swer  ?  "  resolved  that  he  had  better  leave  un- 

"  You  shall  not  be  kept  waiting.  I  done.  That  last  apparition  which  he 
will  write  to  you  almost  at  once.  I  had  encountered  at  his  lady-love's  door 
will  write  to  you  —  to-morrow,  say  the  certainly  had  not  tended  to  re-assure 
day  after  to-morrow,  on  Thursday.  I  him.  What  curse  can  be  much  great- 
feel  that  I  ought  to  have  been  pre-  er  than  that  inflicted  by  a  drunken, 
pared  with  ah  answer ;  but  I  am  so  reprobate  son  ?  The  evil,  when,  in  the 
surprised  that  I  have  none  ready."  course  of  things,  it  comes  upon  a  man, 
He  took  her  hand  in  his,  and,  kissing  has  to  be  borne ;  but  why  should  a 
it,  left  her  without  another  word.  man     in    middle    life    unnecessarily 

As  he  was  about  to  open  the  front-  afflict  himself  with  so  terrible  a  mis- 
door  to  let  himself  out,  a  key  from  the  fortune  ?  The  woman,  too,  was  devot- 
other  side  raised  the  latch ;  and  Sir  ed  to  the  cub !  Then  thousands  of 
Pelix,  rofuming  from  his  club,  entered  other  thoughts  crowded  upon  him. 
his  mother's  house.  The  young  man  How  would  this  new  life  suit  him  ? 
looked  up  into  Mr.  Broune's  face  with  He  must  have  a  new  house  and  new 
mingled  impudence  and  surprise,  ways,  must  live  under  a  new  domin- 
"  Halloo,  old  fellow !"  he  said,  "you've  ion,  and  fit  himself  to  new  pleasures, 
been  keeping  it  up  late  here ;  haven't  And  what  was  he  to  gain  by  it  ? 
you?"  He  was  nearly  drunk;  and  Lady  Carbury  was  a  handsome  wo- 
Mr.  Broune,  perceiving  his  condition^  man,  and  he  liked  her  beauty.    He  le- 
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garded  her,  too^  as  a  clever  woman ;    her  Felix  would  become  a  rich  man, 
and;  because  she  had  flattered  him,    brilliant  with   wealth   and  rank,  an 
he  had  liked  her  conversation.     He    honor  to  her,  a  personage  whose  soci- 
Lad  been  long  enough  about  town  to    ety  would  be  desired  by  many,  still  in 
bare  known  better;  and,  as  he  now    her  heart  of  hearts   she  knew  how 
valked  along  the  streets,  he   almost    great  was  the  peril ;  and  in  her  i magi- 
felt  that  he  ought  to  have  known  bet-    nation  she  could  foresee  the  nature  of 
ter.   £7ery  now  and  again  he  warmed    the   catastrophe  which  might  come., 
himself  a  little  with  the  remembrance    He  would  go  utterly  to  the  dogs,  and 
of  her  beauty,  and  told  himself  that    would    take    her    with    him.      And 
his  new  home  would  be  pleasanter,    whithersoever  he  might  go,  to  what 
though  it"  might,  perhaps,  be  less  free,    lowest  canine  regions  he  might  de- 
than  the  old  one.     He  tried  to  make    scend,  she  knew  herself  well  enough 
the  best  of  it,  but  as  he  did  so  was    to  be  sure,  that,  whether  married  or 
always  repressed  by  the  memory  of    single,  she  would  go  with  him.  Though 
the  appearance  of  that  drunken  young    her  reason  might  be  ever  so  strong  in 
baronet.  bidding  her  to  desert  him,  her  heart. 

Whether  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  she  knew,  would  be  stronger  than  her 
step  had  been  taken,  and  the  thing  reason.  He  was  the  one  thing  in  the 
was  done.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  world  that  overpowered  her.  In  all 
that  the  lady  would  refuse  him.  All  other  matters  she  could  scheme  and 
hisesperienceof  the  world  was  against  contrive  and  pretend;  could  get  the 
such  refusal.  Towns  which  consider  better  of  her  feelings,  and  fight  the 
always  render  themselves.  Ladies  world  with  a  double  face,  laughing  at 
who  doubt  always  solve  their  doubts  illusions,  and  telling  herself  that  pas- 
in  the  one  direction.  Of  course  she  sions  and  preferences  were  simply 
would  accept  him,  and  of  course  he  weapons  to  be  used.  But  her  love 
would  stand  to  his  guns.  As  he  for  her  son  mastered  her,  and  she 
went  to  his  work,  he  endeavored  to  knew  it.  As  it  was  so,  could  it  be  fit 
bathe  himself  in  self-complacency ;  that  she  should  marry  another  man  ? 
but  at  the  bottom  of  it  there  was  a  And  then  her  liberty !  Even  thoagh 
substratum  of  melancholy  which  lea-  Felix  should  bring  her  to  utter  ruin, 
vened  his  prospects.  nevertheless  she  would  be  and  might 

Lady  Carbury  went  from  the  door  remain  a  free  woman.  Should  the 
of  her  son's  room  to  her  own  cham-  worse  come  to  the  worst,  she  thought 
ber,  and  there  sat  thinking  through  that  she  could  endure  a  Bohemian 
the  greater  part  of  the  night.  Dur-  life  in  which,  should  all  her  means 
ing  these  hours  she  perhaps  became  a  have  been  taken  from  her,  she  could 
better  woman,  as  being  more  oblivious  live  on  what  she  earned.  Though 
of  herself  than  she  had  been  for  Felix  was  a  tjrant  after  a  kind,  he 
many  a  year.  It  could  not  be  for  the  was  not  a  tyrant  who  could  bid  her 
good  of  this  man  that  he  should  marry  do  this  or  that.  A  repetition  of  mar- 
her;  and  she  did,  in  the  midst  of  her  riage-vows  did  not  of  itself  recom- 
many  troubles,  try  to  think  of  the  mend  itself  to  her.  As  to  loving  the 
man's  condition.  Although,  in  the  man,  liking  his  caresses,  and  being 
moments  of  her  triumph,  —  and  such  specially  happy  because  he  was  near 
moments  were  many,  —  she  would  her,  no  romance  of  that  kind  ever 
buoy  herself  up  with  assurances  that    presented  itself  to  her  imagination. 
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How  would  it  aflfect  Felix  and  her        "  Because,  among  my  acquaintances 
together,  and  Mr.  Broune  as  connected    in  Londou,  there  is  no  one  so  truly 
with  her  and  Felix  ?     If  Felix  should    kind  to  me  as  he  is.'' 
/       go    to    the    dogs,    then   would    Mr.        "  He  always  seems  to  me  to  like  to 
Broune  not  wflnt  her.     Should  Felix    have  his  own  way." 
go  to  the  stars  instead  of  the  dogs,        "  Why  shouldn't  he  like  it?" 
and  become  one  of  the  gilded  orna-        "  He  has  to  me  that  air  of  selfish- 
ments  of  the  metropolis,  then  would    ness  which  is  so  very  common  with 
not  he  and  she  want  Mr.  Broune.     It    people  in  London ;  as  though  what  he 
was  thus  that  she  regarded  the  matter,    said   were    all    said    out  of   surface 

She  thought  very  little  of  her  politeness." 
daughter  as  she  considered  all  this.  *'  I  wonder  what  you  expect,  Hetta, 
There  was  a  home  for  Hetta,  with  when  you  talk  of  London  people? 
every  comfort,  if  Hetta  would  only  Why  should  not  London  people  be  as 
condescend  to  accept  it.  Why  did  kind  as  other  people  ?  I  think  Mr. 
not  Hetta  marry  her  cousin  Boger  Broune  is  as  obliging  a  man  as  any 
Carbury,  and  let  there  be  an  end  of  one  I  know.  But,  if  I  like  anybody, 
that  trouble  ?  Of  course,  Hetta  must  you  always  make  little  of  him.  The 
live  wherever  her  mother  lived  till  only  person  you  seem  to  think  well 
she  should  marry ;  but  Hetta's  life  of,  is  Mr.  Montague." 
was  so  much  at  her  own  disposal,  that  *'  Mamma,  that  is  unfair  and  un- 
her  mother  did  not  feel  herself  bound  kind.  I  never  mention  Mr.  Mon- 
to  be  guided  in  the  great  matter  by  tague's  name  if  I  can  help  it ;  and  I 
Hetta's  predispositions.  should  not  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Broune, 

But  she  must  tell  Hetta,  should  she    had  you  not  asked  me." 
ultimately  make  up  her  mind  to  marry 
the  man ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  sooner 

this  was  done,  the  better.     On  that  CHAPTEB   XXXII. 

night  she  did  not  make  up  her  mind. 

Ever  and  again,  as  she  declared  to  lady  monogram. 

herself  that  she  would  not  marry  him, 

the  picture  of  a  comfortable,  assured  Georgiana  Longestaffe  had 
home  over  her  head,  and  the  convic-  now  been  staying  with  the  Mel- 
tion  that  the  editor  of  "  The  Morning  mottes  for  a  fortnight ;  and  her  pros- 
Breakfast  Table  "  would  be  powerful  pects  in  regard  to  the  London  season 
for  all  things,  brought  new  doubts  to  had  not  much  improved.  Her  brother 
her  mind.  But  she  could  not  con-  had  troubled  her  no  further;  and  her 
vince  herself;  and  when,  at  last,  she  family  at  Oaversham  had  not,  as  far 
went  to  her  bed,  her  mind  was  still  as  she  was  aware,  taken  any  notice 
vacillating.  The  next  morning  she  of  Dolly's  interference.  Twice  a  week 
met  Hetta  at  breakfast,  and  with  she  received  a  cold,  dull  letter  from 
assumed  nonchalance  asked  a  ques-  her  mother, — such  letters  as  she  had 
tion  about  the  man  who  was  perhaps  been  accustomed  to  receive  when  away 
about  to  be  her  husband:  '<Do  you  &om  home;  and  these  she  had  an- 
like  Mr.  Broune,  Hetta?"  swered,  always  endeavoring  to  fill  her 

"  Yes,  pretty  well,  I  don't  care  sheet  with  some  customary  description 
very  much  about  him.  What  makes  of  fashionable  doings,  with  some  bit 
you  ask,  mamma  ? "  of  scandal  such  as  she  would  hare 
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repeated  for  her  mother's  amusement,  have  ridden  in  the  park  at  mid-day 
and    her    own    delectation    in     the  in  desirable  company,  and  found  her- 
telling  of  it,  had  there  been    noth-  self  in  proper  houses  at  midnight,  she 
ing    painful    in    the   nature  of   her  would  have  borne  the  rest,  bad  as  it 
sojourn  in  London.      Of   the    Mel-  might  have  been.     But  it  was  not  so. 
mottes  she  hardly  spoke.     She   did  She   had  her  horse,  but   could  with 
not  say  that  she  was  taken  to  the  difficulty  get  any  proper  companion, 
houses  in  which  it  was  her  ambition  She  had  been  in  the  habit  of  riding 
to  be  seen.      She  would  have  lied  with  one  of  the  Primero  girls ;  and 
directly  in  saying  so.     But  she  did  old  Primero  would  accompany  them, 
not    announce    her  own  disappoint-  or  perhaps    a    brother    Primero,   or 
ment     She  had  chosen  to  come  up  to  occasionally  her  own   father.      And 
the  Melmottes   in   preference  to  re-  then,  when  once  out,  she  would  be 
maining     at  *  Caversham,    and     she  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of  young  men ; 
would  not   declare  her  own  failure,  and  though  there  was  but  little  in  it, 
"I  hope  they  are  kind  to  you,"  Lady  a  walking  round  and  round  the  same 
Pomona  always  said.      But  Georgi-  bit  of  ground  with  the  same  compan- 
ana  did  not  tell  her  mother  whether  ions,  and  with  the  smallest  attempt 
the  Melmottes  were  kind  or  unkind.  at  conversation,  still  it  had  been  the 
Li  truth,  her  ^'  season  "  was  a  very  proper  thing,  and  had  satisfied  her. 
unpleasant  season.     Her  mode  of  liv-  Now  it  was  with  difficulty  that  she 
ing  was  altogether  different  to  any  could   get  any  cavalier  such  as  the 
thing  she  had  already  known.     The  laws  of  society  demand.    Even  Penel- 
house  in  Bruton   Street   had  never  ope  Primero  snubbed  her,  whom  she, 
heen  very  bright;  but  the  appendages  Georgiana  Longestaffe,  had  hitherto 
of  life  there  had  been  of  a  sort  which  endured  and  snubbed.     She  was  just 
was  not  known  in  the  gorgeous  man-  allowed  to  join  them  when  old  Pri- 
sion  in  Grosvenor  Square.     It '  had  mero  rode,  and  was  obliged  even  to 
heen  full  of  books  and  little  toys,  and  ask  for  that  assistance, 
those  thousand  trifling  household  gods  But  the  nights  were    still  worse.' 
which  are  accumulated  in  years,  and  She  could  only  go  where   Madame 
which    in    their    accumulation    suit  Melmotte  went;   and  Madame   Mel- 
themselves  to  the  taste  of  their  own-  motte  was  more  prone  to  receive  peo- 
ers.    In  Grosvenor  Square  there  were  pie  at  home  than  to  go  out.     And 
no  Lares, —  no  toys,  no  books,—  noth-  the  people  she  did  receive  were  anti- 
ing  but  gold  and  grapdeur,  pomatum,  pathetic  to  Miss  Longestaffe.     She 
powder,  and  pride.     The  Longestaffe  did  not  even  know  who  they  were, 
life  had  not  been  an  easy,  natural,  or  whence  they  came,  or  what  was  their 
intellectual  life ;   but   the  Melmotte  nature.       They    seemed    to    be    as 
life  was  hardly  endurable  even  by  a  little  akin  to  her  as  would  have  been 
Longestaffe.     She  had,  however,  come  the  shopkeepers  in  the  small  town 
prepared    to    suffer  much,   and   was  near    Caversham.       She    would    sit 
endowed  with  considerable  power  of  through  long  evenings  almost  speech- 
endurance  in  pursuit  of  her  own  ob-  less,  trying  to  fathom  the  depth  of 
jects*    Having  willed  to   come,  €ven  the  vulgarity  of  her  associates.    Occa- 
to  the  Melmottes,    in  preference  to  sionally  she  was  taken  out,  and  was 
temaining  at  Caversham,  she  fortified  then,  probably,  taken  to  very  grand 
herself  to  suffer  much.      Could  she  houses.    The  two  duchesses  and  the 
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Marchioness  of  Auld  Eeekie  received  when  she  first  started  on  her  career, 
Madame  Melmotte,  and  the  garden  to  have  a  lord ;  hut  lords  are  scarce, 
parties  of  royalty  were  open  to  her ;  She  was  herself  not  very  highly  bom, 
and  some  of  the  most  elaborate /e^e*  not  very  highly  gifted,  not  very  lovely, 
of  the  season — which,  indeed,  were  not  very  pleasant,  and  she  had  no 
very  elaborate  on  behalf  of  this  and  fortune.  She  had  long  made  up  her 
that  travelling  potentate  —  were  at-  mind  that  she  could  do  without  a 
tained.  On  these  occasions  Miss  lord,  but  that  she  must  get  a  com- 
Longestaffe  was  fully  aware  of  the  moner  of  the  proper  sort.  He  must  be 
struggle  that  was  always  made  for  aman  with  a  place  in  the  country,  and 
invitations,  often  unsuccessfully,  but  sufficient  means  to  bring  him  annually 
sometimes  with  triumph.  Even  the  to  London.  He  must  be  a  gentle- 
bargains  conducted  by  the  hands  of  man,  and,  probably,  in  parliament; 
Lord  Alfred  and  his  mighty  sister  and,  above  all  things,  he  must  be  in 
were  not  altogether  hidden  from  her.  the  right  set.  She  would  rather  ^o 
The  Emperor  of  China  was  to  be  in  on  forever  struggling  than  take  some 
London ;  and  it  was  thought  proper  country  Whitstable,  as  her  sister  was 
that  some  private  person,  some  unti-  about  to  do.  But  now  the  men  of  the 
tied  individual,  should  give  the  em-  right  sort  never  came  near  her.  The 
peror  a  dinner,  so  that  the  emperor  one  object  for  which  she  had  sub- 
might  see  how  an  English  merchant  jected  herself  to  all  this  ignominy 
lives.  Mr.  Melmotte  was  chosen,  on  seemed  to  have  vanished  altogether 
condition  that  he  would  spend  ten  in  the  distance.  When,  by  chance, 
thousand  pounds  on  the  banquet;  she  danced,  or  exchanged  a  few  words, 
and,  as  a  part  of  his  payment  for  this  with  the  Kidderdales  and  Grassloughs, 
expenditure,  was  to  be  admitted  with  whom  she  used  to  know,  they  spoke 
his  family  to  a  grand  entertainment  to  her  with  a  want  of  respect  which 
given  to  the  emperor  at  Windsor  Park,  she  felt  and  tasted,  but  could  hardly 
Of  these  good  things  GreorgianaLonge-  analyze.  Even  Miles  Grendall,  who 
staflfe  would  receive  her  share.  But  had  hitherto  been  below  her  notice, 
she  went  to  them  as  a  Melmotte,  and  attempted  to  patronize  her  in  a  man- 
not  as  a  Longestaffe ;  and  when  amidst  ner  that  bewildered  her.  All  this 
these  gayeties,  though  she  could  see  nearly  broke  her  heart, 
her  old  friends,  she  was  not  with  them.  And  then  from  time  to  time  little 
She  was  ever  behind  Madame  Mel-  rumors  reached  her  ears,  which  made 
motte,  till  she  hated  the  make  of  that  her  aware,  that,  in  the  teeth  of  all 
lady's  garments  and  the  shape  of  that  Mr.  Melmotte's  social  successes,  a 
lady's  back.  general  opinion,  that  he  was  a  gigan- 
She  had  told  both  her  father  and  tic  swindler,  was  rather  gaining 
mother  very  plainly  that  it  behooved  ground  than  otherwise.  "Your  host 
her  to  be  in  London  at  this,  time  of  is  a  wonderful  fellow,  by  George !  '* 
the  year  that  she  might — look  for  a  said  Lord  Nidderdale.  "No  one 
husband.  She  had  not  hesitated  in  seems  to  know  which  way  he'll  turn 
declaring  her  purpose ;  and  that  pur-  up  at  last."  "There's  nothing  like 
pose,  together  with  the  means  of  car-  being  a  robber,  if  you  can  only  rob 
rying  it  out,  had  not  appeared  to  enough,"  said  Lord  Grasslough,  not 
them  to  be  unreasonable.  She  wanted  exactly  naming  Melmotte,  but  very 
to  be  settled  in  life.     She  had  meant,  clearly  alluding  to  him.    There  was 
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a  vacancy  for  a  member  of  parliament  that  position  had  been,  of  course,  in* 
at  Westminster,  and   Melmotte  was  valuable  to  her  old  friend.     We  must 
about  to  come  forward  as  a  candidate,  give  her  her  due,  and  say  that  she 
''If  he  can  manage  that,  I  think  he'll  had  been  fairly  true    to    friendship 
pull  through,''  she  heard  one  man  say.  while     Greorgiana     behaved    herself. 
"If  money'll  do  it,  it  will  be  done,"  She  thought  that  Georgiana,  in  going 
said  another.     She  could  understand  to  the   Melmottes,  had  not  behaved 
it  all.    Mr.  Melmotte  was  admitted  herself,  and  therefore  she  had  deter- 
into  society,  because  of  some  enormous  mined  to  drop  Georgiaqa.    '^  Heartless, 
power  which  was  supposed  to  lie  in  false,  purse-proud    creature ! "  Geor- 
his  hands;   but,  even  by  those  who  giana   said  to  herself  as  she  wrote 
thus  admitted  him,  he  was  regarded  the   following   letter  in   humiliating 
as  a  thief  and  a  scoundrel.     This  was  agony. 
the  man  whose  house  had  been  se- 
lected by  her  father  in  order  that  she  "  Deab   Lady    Monogram,  —  I 
ought  make  her  search  for  a  husband  think  you  hardly  understand  my  po- 
from  beneath  his  wing.  sition.     Of  course  you  have  cut  me ; 
In  her  agony  she  wrote  to  her  old  haven't  you  ?     And  of  course  I  must 
friend  Julia  Triplex,  now  the  wife  of  feel  it  very  much.     You  did  not  use  to 
Sir  Damask   Monogram.      She    had  be  ill-natured,  and  I  hardly  think  you  ' 
been  really  intimate  with  Julia  Tri-  can  have  become  so  now,  when  you 
plex,  and  had  been  sympathetic  when  have   every   thing    pleasant    around 
a  brilliant  marriage  had  been  achieved,  you.     I  do  not  think  that  I  have  done 
Jnlia  had  been  without  fortune,  but  any  thing  that    should  make  an  old 
very  pretty.     Sir  Damask  was  a  man  friend  treat  me  in  this  way,  and  there- 
of great  wealth,  whose   father   had  fore  I  write  to  ask  you  to  let  me  see 
been  a  contractor.     But  Sir  Damask  you.     Of  course,  it  is  because  I  am 
himself  was    a    sportsman,   keeping  staying  here.     You    know  me  well 
many   horses   on  which    other  men  enough  to  be  sure  that  it  can't  be  my 
offcen  rode,  a  yacht  in  which   other  own  choice.      Papa  arranged  it   all. 
men  sunned  themselves,  a  deer-forest.  If  there  is   any  thing  against  these 
a  moor,  a  large  machinery  for  making  people,  I  suppose  papa  does  not  know 
pheasants.     He  shot  pigeons  at  Hurl-  it.     Of  course  they  are  not  nice ;  of 
ingham,  drove    four-in-hand    in  the  course   they  are  not  like   any  thing 
park,  had  a  box  at  every  race-course,  that  I  have  been  used  to.     But  when 
and  was  the  most  good-natured  fellow  papa  told  me  that  the  house  in  Bruton 
known.    He  had  really  conquered  the  Street  was  to  be  shut  up,  and  that  I 
world,  had  got  over  the  difficulty  of  was  to  come  here,  of  course  I  did  as 
being  the  grandson  of  a  butcher,  and  I  was  bid.     I  don't  think  an  old  friend 
was  now  as  good  as  though  the  Mon-  like  you,  whom  I  have  always  liked 
ograms   had   gone  to    the  crusades,  more  than  anybody  else,  ought  to  cut 
Julia  Triplex  was  equal  to  her  posi-  me  for  it.     It's  not  about  the  parties, 
tion,  and  made  the  very  most  of  it.  but  about  yourself,  that  I  mind.     I 
She  dispensed  champagne  and  smiles,  don't  ask  you  to  come  here,  but,  if  you 
Mid  made  everybody,  including  her-  will  see  me,  I  can  have  the  carriagei 
wlf,  believe  that  she  was  in  love  with  and  will  go  to  you. 
ber  husband.    Lady  Monogram  had  "  Yours,  as  ever, 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  and  in  ^'GEOBaiANA  LoNassTAFFs/' 
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It  was  a  troublesome  letter  to  get  met  —  of  course ;    and     then    Miss 

written.      Lady  Monogram  was  her  Longestaffe  at  once  began.     '^  Julia, 

junior  in  age,  and  had    once    been  I  did  think  that  you  would  at  any 

lower  than  herself  in  social  position,  rate  have  asked  me  to  your  second 

In  the  early  days  of  their  friendship,  ball." 

she  had  sometimes  domineered  over        "Of  course  you  would  have  been 

Julia  Triplex,  and  had  been,  entreated  asked  if  you  had  been  up  in  Bruton 

by  Julia  in  reference  to  balls  here,  Street.     You  know  that  as  well  as  I 

and  routs  there.     The  great  Mono-  do.     It  would  have  been  a  matter  of 

gram  marriage  had  been  accomplished  course." 

very  suddenly,  and  had  taken  place        "What   difference   does    a    house 

—  exalting  Julia  very  high  — just  as  make  ?  " 

^  Georgiana  was  beginning  to  allow  her        "  But  the  people  in  a  house  make  a 
aspirations  to  descend.  It  was  in  that  great  deal  of  difference,  my  dear.     I 
very  season  that  she  moved  her  castle  don't  want  to  quarrel  with  you,  my 
in  the  air  from    the    Upper  to  the  dear;    but  I  can't  know  the   Mel- 
Lower    House.      And  now  she  was  mottea." 
absolutely  begging    for    notice,   and        "  Who  asks  you  ?  " 
praying  that  she  might  not  be  cut !        "You  are  with  them." 
She  sent  her  letter  by  post,  and  on        "  Do  you  mean  to  say  that   you 
the  following  day  received   a  reply,  can't  ask  anybody  to  your  house  with- 
which  was  left  by  a  footman.  out  asking  everybody  that  lives  with 

that  person  ?     It's  done  every  day." 

"  Dear  Georgiana,  —  Of  course        "  Somebody    must    have    brought 

I  shall   be  delighted  to  see  you.     I  you." 

don't  know  what  you  mean  by  cut-        "  I  would    have    come    with    the 

ting.   I  never  cut  anybody.   We  hap-  Primeros,  Julia." 
pen  to  have  got  into  different  sets ;  but        "  I  couldn't  do  it.     I  asked  Damask, 

that  is  not  my  fault.     Sir  Damask  and  he  wouldn't  have  it.     When  that 

won't  let  me  call  on  the  Melmottes.   I  great  affair  was  going  on  in  February, 

can't  help  that.     You  wouldn't   have  we  didn't  know  much  about  the  peo- 

me  go  where  he  tells  me  not,     I  don't  pie,     I  was  told  that  everybody  was 

know  any  thing  about  them   myself,  going,  and  therefore  I  got  Sir  Damask 

except  that  I  did  go  to  their  ball.  But  to  let  me  go.     He  says  now  that  he 

everybody  knows  that's  different.     I  won't  let  me  know  them ;  and,  after 

shall  be  at  home  all  to-morrow  till  having  been  at  their  house,  I  can't 

three  ;  that  is  to-day,  I  mean,  for  I'm  ask  you  out  of  it,  without  asking  them 

writing  after  coming  home  from  Lady  too." 

Killarney's  ball ;  but,  if  you  wish   to        "I  don't  see  it  at  all,  Julia." 
see  me  alone,  you  had  better  come  be-        "  I'm  very  sorry,  my  dear ;  but  I 

fore  lunch.  can't  go  against  my  husband." 

"  Yours  affectionately,  "  Everybody  goes  to  their  house," 

"  J.  Monogram."  said  Georgiana,  pleading  her  cause  to 

the  best  of  her  ability.     "  The  Duchess 

Georgiana  condescended  to  borrow  of  Stevenage  has  dined  in  Grosvenor 

the  carriage,  and  reached  her  friend's  Square  since  I  have  been  there." 
house  a  little  afternoon.     The  two        "We  all  know  what  that  means,'^ 

ladies  kissed  each  other  when  they  replied  Lady  Monogram. 
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"And  people  are  giving  their  eyes  Monogram,  folding  his  hands  together, 

to  be  asked  to  the  dinner-party  which  raising  his  eyebrows,  and  standing  on 

be  is  to  give  to  the  emperor  in  July,  the  rug,  looked  as  though  he  had 

and  even  to  the  reception  afterwards."  solved  the  whole  difficulty, 

"  To  hear  you  talk,  Georgiana,  one  "  She  knows  me,  Sir  Damask." 

would  think  that  you  didn't  under-  "  Oh,  yes  I  she  knows  you.     That's 

stand  any  thing,"  said  Lady  Mono-  a  matter  of  course.    We're  delighted 

gram.    ''People  are  going  to  see  the  to  see  you.  Miss  Longestaffe  —  I  am, 

emperor,  not  to  see  the  Melmottes.  always.     Wish  we  could  have  had  you 

I  dare  say  we  might  have  gone,  only  at  Ascot.     But" —    Then  he  looked 

I  suppose  we  sha'n't  now,  because  of  as  though  be  had  again  explained 

tbis  row."  every  thing. 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  "  I've  told  her  that  you  don't  want ' 

a  row,  Julia."  me  to  go  to  the  Melmottes,"  said 

"Well,  it  is  a  row,  and  I  hate  Lady  Monogram, 

rows.     Going  there  when  the  Em-  "Well,  no  —  not  just  to  go  there, 

peror  of  China  is  there,  or  any  thing  Stay  and  have   lunch,  Miss  Longe- 

of  that  kind,  is  no  more  than  going  staffe  ?  " 

to  the  play.     Somebody  chooses  to  get  "  No,  thank  you." 

all  London  into  his  house,  and   all  "Now  you're  Jiere,  youM  better," 

London  chooses  to  go.     But  it  isn't  said  Lady  Monogram, 

understood  that  that  means  acquaint-  "No,  t^hank  you.     Fm  sorry  that 

^ce.    I  should  meet  Madame  Mel-  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  you 

motte  in  the  park  afterwards,  and  not  understand  me.     I  could  not  allow 

think  of  bowing  to  her."  our  very  long  friendship  to  be  dropped 

"  I  should  call  that  rude."  without  a  word." 

"VeiywelL     Then  we  differ.     But  "Don't  say  dropped!"  exclaimed 

really  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  the  baronet. 

ought  to  understand  these  things  as  "  I  do  say  dropped.  Sir  Damask. 

well  as  anybody.     I  don't  find  any  I  thought  we  should  have  understood 

fault  with  you  for  going  to  the  Mel-  each  other,  your  wife  and  I ;  but  we 

mottes,  though  I  was  very  sorry  to  haven't.    Wherever  she  might  have 

hear  it ;  but,  when  you  have  done  it,  gone,  I  should  have  made  it  my  busi- 

I  don't  think  you  should  complain  of  ness  to  see  her ;  but  she  feels  differ- 

people  because  they  won't  have  the  ently.     Good-by," 

Melmottes     crammed     down     their  "Good-by,  my  dear.     If  you  will 

throats."  quarrel,  it  isn't  my  doing."    Then  Sir 

^Nobody    has    wanted    it,"    said  Damask  led  Mis» Longestaffe  out,  and 

Georgiana,  sobbing.    At  this  moment  put  her  into  Madame  Melmotte's  car- 

the  door  was  opened,  and  Sir  Damask  riage.     "  It's  the  most  absurd  thing 

came  in«    "  I'm  talking  to  your  wife  I  ever  knew  in  my  life,"  said  the  wife 

about  the  Melmottes,"  she  continued,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  returned 

determined  to  take  the  bull  by  the  to  her.     "  She  hasn't  been  able  to  bear 

horns.    "I'm  staying  there,  and— I  to  remain  down  in  the  country  for  one 

think  it  —  unkind  that  Julia  —  hasn't  season,  when  all  the  world  knows  that 

been — to  see  me.     That's  all."  her  father  can't  afford  to  have  a  house 

"  How'd  you  do,  Miss  Longestaffe  ?  for  them  in  town.    Then  she  conde- 

She  doesn^t  know  them."    And  Sir  scends  to  come  and  stay  with  these 
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abominations,  and   pretends   to   feel  gles  a  second  time  at  the  bottom  of 

surprised  that  her  old  friends  don't  the     kitchen-garden    belonging     to 

run  after  her.     She  is  old  enough  to  Sheep's  Acre   farm ;  which   appoint- 

have  known  better."  ment  he  neglected,  and  had,  indeed, 

^^  I  suppose  she  likes  parties,"  said  made  without  any  intention  of  keep- 
Sir  Damask.  ing  it.     But  Euby  was    there,  and 

''  Likes  parties  I     She'd  like  to  get  remained  hanging   about  among  the 

somebody  to  take   her.     It's  twelve  cabbages  till  her  grandfather  returned 

years   now  since  Georgiana   Longe-  from  Harlestone  Market.     An   early 

staffe  came  out     I  remember  being  hour  had  been  named :  but  hours  may 

told  of  the  time  when  I  was  first  en-  be  mistaken;  and  Euby  had  thought 

tered  myself.    Yes,  my  dear,  you  know  that  a  fine   gentleman,  such  as  was 

all  about  it,  I  dare  say.    And  there  she  her  lover,  used  to  live  among  fine  peo- 

is  still.     I  can  feel  for  her,  and  do  pie  up  in  London,  might  well  mistake 

feel  for  her.     But,  if  she  will  let  her-  the  afternoon  for  the  morning.     If  he 

self   down  in   that   way,   she  •  can't  would  come  at  all,  she   could  easily 

expect  not  to  be  dropped.     You  re-  forgive  such  a  mistake.     But  he  did 

member  the  woman,  don't  you  ?  "  not  come  ^  and,  late  in  the  afternoon, 

"  What  woman  ?  "  she  was  obliged  to  obey  her  grand- 

'^  Madame  Melmptte."  father's  summons   as    he  called  her 

"  Never  saw  her  in  my  life."  into  the  house. 

"  Oh,  yes  you  did  I     You  took  me  After  that,  for  three  weeks,  she  heard 

there  that   night  when  Prince  —  nothing  of  her  London  lover,  but  she 

danced  with  the  girl.     Don't  you  re-  was   always  thinking  of  him ;  and, 

member  the  blowsy  fat  woman  at  the  though  she  could  not  altogether  avoid 

top  of  the  stairs,  a  regular  horror  ? "  her  country  lover,   she   was    in  his 

"Didn't  look  at  her.     I  was  only  company  as  little  as  possible.     One 

thinking  what  a  lot  of  money  it  all  afternoon   her  grandfather   returned 

cost"  from  Bungay,  and  told  her  that  her 

"I  remember  her;  and,  if  Georgiana  country  lover  was  coming  to  see  her. 

Longestaffe  thinks  I'm  going  there  to  "  John  Crumb  be  a-coming  over  by 

make  an  acquaintance  with  Madame  &nd  by,"  said  the  old  man.     "  See  and 

Melmotte,  she  is  very  much  mistaken,  have  a  bit  o'  supper  ready  for  him." 

And  if  she  thinks  that  that  is  the  way  "John  Crumb  coming  here,  grand- 

to   get  married,  I  think  she  is  mis-  father  ?     He's  welcome  to  stay  away, 

taken  again."  Nothing,  perhaps,  is  so  then,  for  me." 

efficacious  in  preventing  men  from  "That  bedommed!"  The  old  man 
marrying  as  the  tone  in  which  mar-  thrust  his  old  hat  on  to  his  head,  and 
ried  women  speak  of  the  struggles  seated  himself  in  a  wooden  arm-chair 
made  in  that  direction  by  their  un-  that  stood  by  the  kitchen-fire.  When- 
married  friends.  ever  he  was  angry,  he  put  on  his  hat; 

and  the  custom  was  well  understood 

CHAPTER  XXXm.  l^'^f^'     "^7  f' welcome,  «ind 

ne  all  one  as  your  husband  ?     Look 

JOHN  CRUMB.  y©  ^er®>  Ruby,  Fm  going  to  have  an 

eend  o'  this.    John  Crumb  is  to  marry 

Sib  Felix  Cabbuby  made  an  ap-  you  next  month ;  and  the  banns  is  to 

pointment  for  meeting  Buby  Bug-  be  said." 


I 
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"The   parson    may  say  what  he  "There  ain't  no    difficulty  about 

pleases,    grandfather.     I  can't    stop  that,  grandfather." 

his  saying  of  'em.     It  isn't  likely  I  "  Very  well.     He's  a-coming  here 

shall  try,   neither.     But    no   parson  to-night,  and  you  may  settle  it  along 

among  'em  all  can  marry  me  without  wi'  him.     Oat  o'  this  ye  shall  go.     I 

I'm  willing."  know  •f  your  doings." 

"And  why  should  you  no  be  willing,  "What  doings?     You  don't  know 

yon  contrairy  young  jade,  you  ? "   ,  of   no  doings.     There    ain't  no   do- 

'^  You've  been   a-drinking,   grand-  ings.     You  don't  know  nothing  ag'in 

father."  me." 

He  tamed  round  at  her  sharp,  and  "  He's,  a-coming  here  to-night,  and, 

threw  his  old  hat  at  her  head ;  noth-  if  you  can  make  it  up  wi'  him,  well  and 

ing  to  Ruby's  consternation,  as  it  was  good.      There's  five  hun'erd  pound, 

a  practice  to  which  she  was  well  ac-  and  ye  shall  have  the  dinner,  and  the 

customed.     She   picked    it    up,   and  dance,   and   all   Bungay.      He  ain't 

returned  it  to  him  with  a  cool  indiffer-  a-going  to  be  put  off  no  longer,  he 

ence  which  was  intended  to  exasper--  ain't." 

ate  him.     "  Look  ye  here.  Ruby,"  he  "  Whoever  wanted  him  to  be  put 

said,  "  out  o'  this  place  you  go.     If  on  ?     Let  him  go  his  own  gait." 

Tou  go  as  John  Crumb's  wife,  you'll  "If  you  can't  make  it  up  wi'  him  " — 

go  with  five  hun'erd  pound,  and  we'll  "  Well,  grandfather,  I  sha'n't  any- 

haire  a  dinner  here,  and  a  dance,  and  ways." 

all  Bungay."  "Let  me  have  my  say,  will  ye,  yer 

'*  Who  cares  for  all  Bungay? — a  set  jade,    you?      There's    five    hun'erd 

of  beery  chaps  as  knows  nothing  but  pound  ;  and  there  ain't  ere  a  farmer 

swilling    and    smoking ;    and    John  in  Suffolk  or  Norfolk,  paying  rent  for 

Crumb  the  main  of  'em  all.      There  a  bit  of  land  like  this,  can  do  as  well 

never  was  a  chap  for  beer  like  John  for  his  darter  as  that,  let  alone  only 

Crumb."  a  grand-darter.     You  never  thinks  o' 

"  Never  saw  him  the  worse  o'  liquor  that,  you  don't.     If  you  don't  like  to 

in  all  my  life."     And  the  old  farmer,  take   it,   leave  it;    but  you'll  leave 

as  he  gave  this  grand  assurance,  rat-  Sheep's  Acre  too." 

tied  his  fist  down  upon  the  table.  "  Bother  Sheep's  Acre  1  Who  wants 

"  It  on'y  makes  him  stoopider  and  to  stop   at   Sheep's  Acre  ?     It's  the 

stoopider  the   more  he  swills.     You  stoopidest  place  in  all  England." 

can't  tell  me,  grandfather,  about  John  "  Then    find    another,    then     find 

Crumb.     I  knows  him."  another ;  that'9  all    aboot  it.     John 

"  Didn't  ye  say  as  how  ye'd  have  Crumb's  a-coming  up  for  a  bit  o'  sup- 

him?  Didn't  ye  give  him  a  promise?"  per.     You  tell  him  your  own  mind. 

"  If  I  did,  I  ain't  the  first  girl  as  I'm   dommed  if  I  trouble   aboot   it  I 

has  gone  back  of  her  word,  and   I  On'y  you  don't  stay  here.     Sheep's 

sha'n't  be  the  last."            ^  Acre  ain't  good  enough  for  you,  and 

"  You    means    you    won't     have  you'd  best  find  another  home.     Stoo- 

him  ?  "  pid,  is  it  ?     You'll  have  to  put  up  wi' 

"  That's  about  it,  grandfather."  places  stoopider    nor    Sheep's   Acre 

"  Tlien  you'll  have  to  have  some-  afore  you've  done." 
hody  to  fend  for  ye,  and  that  pretty  In  regard  to  the  hospitality  prom- 
sharp  ;  for  you  won't  have  me."  ised  to  Mr.  Crumb,  Miss  Ruggles  went 
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about  her  work  with  sufficient  alacrity,  final  resolution  firmly  made,  she  popped 
She  was  quite  willing  that  the  young  the  fowl  into  the  pot.  Her  grand- 
man  should  hare  a  supper ;  and  she  father  wanted  her  to  leave  Sheep's 
did  understand,  that,  so  far  as  the  Acre.  Very  well.  She  had  a  little 
preparation  of  the  supper  went,  she  money  of  her  own,  and  would  take 
owed  her  service  to  her  grandfather,  herselfoff  to  London,  She  knew  what 
She  therefore  went  to  work  herself,  people  would  say;  but  she  cared  uoth- 
and  gave  directions  to  the  servant-girl  ing  for  old  women's  tales.  She  would 
who  assisted  her  in  keeping  her  grand-  know  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  and 
father's  house.  But  as  she  did  this  could  always  say  in  her  own  defence 
she  determined  that  she  would  make  that  her  grandfather  had  turned  her 
John  Crumb  understand  that  she  out  of  Sheep's  Acre, 
would  never  be  his  wife.  Upon  that  Seven  had  been  the  hoar  named ; 
she  was  Qpw  fully  resolved.  As  she  and  punctually  at  that  hour  John 
went  about  the  kitchen,  taking  down  Crumb  knocked  at  the  back-door  of 
the  ham,  and  cutting  the  sliced  that  Sheep  Acre's  farm-house.  Nor  did 
were  to  be  broiled,  and  as  she  trussed  he  come  alone.  He  was  accompanied 
the  fowl  that  was  to  be  boiled  for  by  his  friend  Joe  Mixet,  the  baker 
John  Crumb,  she  made  mental  com-  of  Bungay,  who,  as  all  Bungay  knew, 
parisons  between  him  and  Sir  Felix  was  to  be  his  best-man  at  his  ma> 
Carbury.  She  could  see,  as  though  riage.  John  Crumb's  character  was 
present  to  her  at  the  moment,  ^the^  not  without  many  fine  attributes, 
mealy,  floury  head  of  the  one,  with  He  could  earn  money,  and,  having 
hair  stiff  with  perennial  dust  from  his  earned  it,  could  spend  and  keep  it  in 
sacks,  and  the  sweet,  glossy,  dark,  well-  fair  proportion.  He  was  afraid  of  no 
combed  locks  of  the  other,  so  bright,  work,  and,  to  give  him  his  due, 
so  seductive,  that  she  was  ever  long-  was  afraid  of  no  man.  He  was  hon- 
ing to  twine  her  fingers  among  them,  est,  and  ashamed  of  nothing  that  he 
And  she  remembered  the  heavy,  fiat,  did.  And  after  his  fashion  he  had 
broad,  honest  face  of  the  meal-man,  .chivalrous  ideas  about  women.  He 
with  his  mouth  slow  in  motion,  and  was  willing  to  thrash  any  man  that 
his  broad  nose  looking  like  a  huge  ill-used  a  woman,  and  would  certainly 
white  promontory,  and  his  great  star-  be  a  most  dangerous  antagonist  to 
ing  eyes,  from  the  corners  of  which  he  any  man  who  would  misuse  a  woman 
was  always  extracting  meal  and  grit ;  belonging  to  him.  But  Buby  had 
and  then,  also,  she  remembered  the  told  the  truth  of  him  in  saying  that 
white  teeth,  the  beautiful  soft  lips,  the  he  was  slow  of  speech,  and  what  the 
perfect  eyebrows,  and  the  rich  com-  world  calls  stupid  in  regard  to  all 
plexion,  of  her  London  lover.  Surely  forms  of  expression.  He  knew  good 
a  lease  of  paradise  with  the  one,  though  meal  from  bad  as  well  as  any  man, 
but  for  one  short  year,  would  be  well  and  the  price  at  which  he  could  buy 
purchased  at  the  price  of  a  life  with  it  so  as  to  leave  himself  a  fair  profit 
the  other.  '*  It's  no  good  going  against  at  the  selling.  He  knew  the  value 
love,"  she  said  to  herself,  '^  and  I  won't  of  a  clear  conscience,  and  without 
try.  He  shall  have  his  supper,  and  much  argument  had  discovered  for 
be  told  all  about  it,  and  then  go  home,  himself  that  honesty  is  in  truth  the 
He  cares  more  for  his  supper  than  he  best  policy.  Joe  Mixet,  who  was 
do  for  me."     And  then,  with    this  dapper  of  person,  and  glib  of  tongue, 
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had  often  declared  that  any  one  buy-  The  more  need  he  to  have  some  'an  in 

ing  John  Ornmb  for  a  fool  would  lose  his  hoase  to  scart  'em  away." 

his  money.      Joe  Mixet  was  proba-  The  lover  had  seated  himself  with- 

bly  right ;  but  there  had  been  a  want  oat  speaking  a  word ;  but  now  he  was 

of  prudence,  a  lack  of  worldly  sagaci-  instigated  to  ask  a  question.    '^  Where 

ty,  in  the  way  in  which  Crumb  had  be    she,    Muster   Buggies  ? ''     They 

allowed  his  proposed  marriage  with  were  seated  in  the  outside  or  front 

Ruby  Buggies  to  become  a  source  of  kitchen,  in  which  the  old  man  and 

gossip  to  ail  Bungay.     His  love  was  his  grand-daughter  always  lived;  while 

now  an  old  affair ;   and    though  he  Buby  was  at  work  in  the  back  kitchen, 

never  talked  much,  whenever  he  did  As  John  Crumb  asked  this-  question, 

talk,  he  talked  about  that     He  tt'as  she  could  be  heard  distinctly  among 

proud  of  Buby's  beauty,  and  of  her  the  pots  and  the   plates.     She  now 

fortune,  and  of  his  own  status  as  her  came  out,  and,  wiping  her  hands  on 

acknowledged  lover ;  and  he  did  not  her  apron,  shook  hands  with  the  two 

hide  his  light  under  a  bushel.     Per-  young  men.     She  had  enveloped  her- 

haps  the  publicity  so  produced  had  self  in  a  big  household  apron  when 

some   effect    in    prejudicing    Buby  the  cooking  was  in  hand,  and  had  not 

against  the  man  whose  offer  she  had  cared  to  take  it  off  for  the  greeting  of 

certainly  once  accepted.     Now  when  this  lover.    ^' Grandfather  said  as  how 

he  came  to  settle  the  day,  —  having  you  was  a-coming  out  for  your  ^pper : 

heard  more  than  once  or  twice  that  so  Pve  been  a  seeing  to  it.     You'll 

there  was  a  difficulty  with  Buby,  —  he  excuse  the  apron,  Mr.  Mixef 

broaght  his  friend  Mixet  with  him,  as  ''  Yon  couldn't  look  nicer,  miss,  if 

though  to  be  present  at  his  triumph,  you  was  to  try  it  ever  so.     My  mother 

"  If  here  isn't  Jo^  Mixet ! "  said  Baby  says  as  it's  housifery  as  recommends 

to  hetseli     ''  Was  there  ever  such  a  a  girl  to  the  young  men.    What  do 

stoopid  as  John  Crumb  ?    There's  no  you  say,  John  ?  " 

end  to  his  being  stoopid."  "I  loiks  to  see  her  loik  o' that," 

The  old  man  had  slept  off  his  anger  said  John,  rubbing  his  hands  down 

and  his  beer  while  Buby  had  been  the  back  of  his  trowsers,  and  stooping 

preparing  the  feast,  and  now  roused  till  he  had  brought  his  eyes  down  to 

himself    to     entertain    his      guests,  a  level  with  those  of  his  sweetheart.' 

"  What,  Joe  Mixet  1  is  that  thou  ?  « It  looks  homely,  don't  it,  John  ?  " 

Thoa^rt   welcome.     Come    in,  man!  said  Mixet. 

Well,   John,   how    is    it    wi'    you?  "Bother I '^    said    Buby,    turning 

Ruby's  a-stewing  o'  something  for  ns  round  sharp,  and  going  back  to  the 

to  eat  a  bit   Don't 'e  smell  it  ?  "   John  other  kitchen.     John  Crumb  turned. 

Cramb  lifted  np  his  great  nose,  sniffed,  round  also,  and  grinned  at  his  friend, 

and  grinned.  and  then  grinned  at  the  old  man. 

**  John  didn't  like  going  home  in  "You've  got  it  all  afore  you,"  said 

the  dark  like,"  said  the  baker  with  his  the  farmer,  leaving  the  lover  to  draw 

little  joke :  "  so  I  just  come  along  to  what  lesson  he  might  from  this  oracu* 

drive  away  the  bogies,"  lar  proposition. 

"  The  more  the  merrier,  the  more  "  And  I  don't  care  how  soon  I  ha'e 

the  merrier.     Buby'll  have    enough  it  in  hond,  that  I  don't,"  said  John, 

for  the  two  o'  you,  I'll  go  bail.     So  "  That's  the  chat,"  said  Joe  Mixet 

John  Crumb's  afraid  of  bogies,  is  he  ?  "  There  ain't  nothing  wanting  in  his 
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house;  is  there^  John  ?    It's  all  there,  slowly,  and  poured  the  liquor  m  as 

—  cradle,   caudle-cup,   and  the    rest  though  to  a  vat.     Then  she  filled  it 

of  it.     A- young  woman  going  to  John  again.     He  had  heen  her  lover,  and 

knows  what  she'll  have  to  eat  when  she  would  he  as  kind  to  him  as  she 

she  gets  up,  and  what  she'll  lie  down  knew  how  —  short  of  love, 
upon  when  she.  goes  to  hed."    This        There  was   a  good*  deal  of  eating 

he  declared*  in  a  loud  voice  for  the  done,  for  more  ham   came  in,   and 

henefit  of  Buhy  in  the  hack-kitchen,  another  mountain  of  cahbage ;  but 

'^  That  she  do,"  said  John,  grinning  very  little,  or  nothing,  was  said.    John 

again.     '^  There's  a  hun'erd  and  fifty  Crumb  ate  whatever  was  given  to  him 

poond  o'  things  in  my  house  forbye  of  the  fowl,  sedulously   picking  the 

what  mother  left  behind  her."  bones,  and  almost  swallowing  them ; 

After  this  there  was  no  more  con-  and  then  finished  the  second  dish  of 
versation  till  Kuby  re-appeared  with  ham,  and  after  that  the  second  instal- 
the  boiled  fowl,  and  without  her  apron,  ment  of  cabbage.  He  did  not  ask  for 
She  was  followed  by  the  girl,  with  a  more  beer,  but  took  it  as  often  as 
dish  of  broiled  ham  and  an  enormous  Ruby  replenished  his  glass.  When 
pyramid  of  cabbage.  Then  the  old  the  eating  was  done,  Ruby  retired  into 
man  got  up  slowly,  and  opening  some  the  back-kitchen,  and  there  regaled 
private  little  door,  of  which  he  kept  herself  with  some  bone  or  merry- 
the  key  in  his  breeches'  pocket,  drew  thought  of  the  fowl,  which  she  had 
a  jug  of  ale,  and  placed  it  on  the  with  prudence  reserved,  sharing  her 
table ;  and  from  a  cupboard,  of  which  spoils,  however,  with  the  other  maiden, 
he  also  kept  the  key,  he  brought  out  This  she  did,  standing,  and  then  went 
a  bottle  of  gin.  Every  thing  being  to  work,  cleaning  the  dishes.  The 
thus  prepared,  the  three  men  sat  men  lit  their  pipes,  and  smoked  in  si- 
round  the  table,  John  Crumb  looking  lence,  while  Kuby  went  through  her 
at  his  chair  again  and  again  before  he  domestic  duties.  So  matters  went  on 
ventured  to  occupy  it.  *'  If  you'll  sit  for  half  an  hour,  during  which  Ruby 
yourself  down,  I'll  give  you  a  bit  of  escaped  by  the  back-door,  went  round 
something  to  eat,"  said  Ruby  at  last,  into  the  house,  got  into  her  own  room. 
Then  he  sank  at  once  into  his  chair,  and  formed  the  grand  resolution  of 
Ruby  cut  up  the  fowl,  standing,  and  going  to  bed.  She  began  her  opera- 
dispensed  the  other  good  things,  not  tions  in  fear  and  trembling,  not  being 
even  placing  a  chair  for  herself  at  the  sure  but  that  her  grandfather  would 
table,  and  apparently  not  expected  to  bring  the  man  up  stairs  to  her.  As 
do  so;  for  no  one  invited  her.  ^'Is  she  thought  of  this,  she  stayed  her 
it  to  be  spirits,  or  ale,  Mr.  Crumb  ?  "  hand,  and  looked  to  the  door.  She 
she  said,  when  the  other  two  men  had  knew  well  that  there  was  no  bolt 
helped  themselves.  He  turned  round,  there.  It  would  be  terrible  to  her  to 
and  gave  her  a  look  of  love  that  be  invaded  by  John  Crumb  after  his 
might  have  softened  the  heart  of  an  fifth  or  sixth  glass  of  beer.  And  she 
Amazon ;  but,  instead  of  speaking,  he  declared  to  herself,  that,  should  he 
held  up  his  tumbler,  and  bobbed  his  come,  he  would  be  sure  to  bring  Joe 
head  at  the  beer-jug.  Then  she  filled  Mixet  with  him  to  speak  his  mind  for 
it  to  the  brim,  irothing  it  in  the  man-  him.  So  she  paused  and  listened, 
ner  in  which  he  loved  to  have  it  When  they  had  smoked  for  some 
frothed.     He  raised  it  to  his  mouth  half-hour,  the  old  man  called  for  bis 
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gTand-danghter,  but  called^  of  course,  her  that  she  was  an  idiot.     '^  Oh,  if 

in  Tain.    ''Where  the  mischief  is  the  it  comes  to  that,'' said  Bubj,  '' I'm 

jade  gone  ?  "  he  said,  slowly  making  not  afraid  of  John  Crumb,  nor  yet  of 

his  way  into  the  back-kitchen.     The  nobody  else.      Only   I  didn't   think 

maid,  as  soon  as  she  heard  her  master  you'd  go  to  strike  me,  grandfather." 

moving,  escaped  into  the  yard,  and  '^I'U  knock  the  life  out  of  thee,  if 

made  no  response ;  while  the  old  man  thou    goest  on  this    gate,"   he   had 

stood  bawling  at  the  back-door.  ''  The  said.     But  she  had  consented  to  come 

devil's  in  them.      They're  off  some  down,  and  they  entered  the  room  to- 

gates,"  he  said  aloud.     ''  She'll  make  gether. 

the  place  hot  for  her,  if  she  goes  on  "  We're    a-disturbing  you    a'most 

this  way."     Then  he  returned  to  the  too  late,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Mixet. 

two  young  men.     "  She's  playing  off  "  It  ain't  that  at  all,  Mr.  Mixet.  If 

her   games    somewheres,"    he    said,  grandfather  chooses   to  have   a  few 

'^Take  a  glass  of  sperrits  and  water,  friends,  I  ain't  nothing  against  itl     I 

Mr.  Crumb,  and  I'll  see  after  her."  wish  he'd  have  a  few  friends  a  deal 

"111  just  take  a  drop  of  y'ell,"  said  oftener  than  he  do.     I  likes  nothing 

John   Crumb,  apparently  quite    un-  better  than  to  do  for  'em ;  only  when 

moved  by  the  absence  of  his  sweet-  I've  done  for  'em,  and  they're  smok- 

heart.  ing  their  pipes,  and  that  like,  I  don't 

It  was  sad  work  for  the  old  man.  see  why  I  ain't  to  leave  'em  to  'em- 
He  went  down  the  yard,  and  into  the  selves."                      , 
garden,  hobbling  among  the  cabbages,  '^  But  we've  come  here  on  a  haus- 
not  daring  to  call  very  loud,  as  he  did  picious  occasion.  Miss  Euby." 
not  wish  to  have  it  supposed  that  the  '^  1  don't  know  nothing  about  aus- 
girl  was  lost,  but  still  anxious,  and  picious,  Mr.  Mixet.     If  you  and  Mr. 
sore  at  heart  as  to  the  ingratitude  Crumb' ve  come  out  to  Sheep's  Acre 
shown  to  him.     He  was  not  bound  to  farm  for  a  bit  of  supper  "  — 
give  the  girl  a  home  at  all  (she  was  "  Which    we    ain't,"     said    John 
not  his  own  child),  and  he  had  offered  Crumb  very  loudly ;    '^  nor   yet    for 
her  five  hundred  pounds.      '^  Domm  beer,  not  by  no  means  I " 
her!  "he  said  aloud  as  he  made  his  way  ''We've  come   for  the  smiles  of 
back  to  the  house.    After  much  search,  beauty,"  said  Joe  Mixet. 
and  considerable  loss  of  time,  he  re-  Buby  chucked  up  her  head.     ''  Mr. 
tnmed  to  the  kitchen,  in  which  the  Mixet,  if  you'll  be  so  good  as  to  stow 
two  men  were  sitting,  leading  Buby  in  that !     There  ain't  no  beauty  here  as 
his  hand.     She  was  not  smart  in  her  I  knows  of,  and  if  there  was  it  isn't 
apparel ;  for  she  had  half  undressed  nothing  to  you." 
herself,  and  been  then  compelled  by  "  Except  in  the  way  of  friendship," 
her  grandfather  to.  make  herself  fit  to  said  Mixet 

appear  in  public    She  had  acknowl-  ''I'm  just  as  sick  of  all  this  as  a 

^ged  to  herself  that  she  had  better  go  man  can  be,"  said  Mr.  Buggies,  who 

iown,  and  tell  John  Crumb  the  truth;  was  sitting  low  in  his  chair,  with  his 

for  she  was  still  determined  that  she  back  bent,  and  his  head  forward.    "  I 

would  never  be  John  Crumb's  wife,  won't  put  up  with  it  no  more." 

"You  can  answer  him  as  well  as  I,  "Who  wants  you  to  put  up  with 

grandfather,"  she  had  said.      Then  it  ?  "  said   Buby.     "  Who  wants  'em 

the  fanner  had  cuffed  her,  and  told  to  come  here  with  their  trash  ?    Who 
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btbugbt  'em  to-night  ?    I  don't  know  '^  Every  thing  is  ready  in  yoar  own 

what  business  Mr.  Mixet  has  interfer-  house  ?  " 

fering  along  o'  me.     I  never  interfere  ^^  They  is.'' 

along  o'  him."  ^^  And  you  will  expect  Miss  Buby 

'*  John  Crumb,  have  you  any  thing  to  come  to  the  scratch." 

to  say  ?  "  asked  the  old  man.  '^  I  sholl." 

Then  John  Crumb  slowly  arose  '^That's  about  it,  I  think/'  said 
from  his  chair,  and  stood  up  at  his  Joe  Mixet,  turning  to  the  grand- 
full  height  '^I  hove,"  said  he,  father.  '^I  don't  think  there  was 
swinging  his  head  to  one  side.  ever  any  thing  much  more  straigbt- 

"  Then  say  it."  forward    than    that     You    know,  I 

'*I  will,"  said  he.  He  was  still  know,  Miss  Buby  knows,  all  about 
standing  bolt  upright,  with  his  hands  John  Crumb.  John  Crumb  didn't 
down  by  his  side.  Then  he  stretched  come  to  Bun  gay  yesterday,  nor  yet 
out  his  left  to  his  glass,  which  was  half  the  day  before.  There's  been  a  talk 
full  of  beer,  and  strengthened  himself,  of  five  hundred  pounds,  Mr.  Bug- 
as  far  as  that  would  strengthen  him.  gles."  Mr.  Buggies  made  a  slight 
Having  done  this,  he  slowly  deposited  gesture  of  assent  with  his  head, 
the  pipe  which  he  still  held  in  his  '^Five  hundred  pounds  is  very  com- 
nght  hand.  fortable,   and,   added  to  what   John 

'^  Now  speak    your    mind,  like  a  has,  will  make  things  that  snug  that 

man,"  said  Mixet.  things  never  was  snugger.     But  John 

^  I  intends  it,"  said  John.     But  he  Cvumb  isn't  after  Miss  Buby  along 

still  stood  dumb,  looking  down  upon  of  her  fortune." 

old  Buggies,  who,  from  his  crouched  ''Kohows,"  said  the  lover,  shaking 

position,  was  looking  up  at  him.   Buby  his  head,  and  still  standing  upright, 

was  standing  with   both  her  hands  with  his  hands  by  his  side, 

upon  the  table,  and   her  eyes  intent  '^Kot   he,  it  isn't  his  ways;   and 

upon  the  wall  over  the  fireplace.  them  as  knows  him'U  never  say  it  of 

''You've   asked  Miss  Buby  to  be  him.    John  has  a  heart  in  his  buz- 

your  wife  a  dozen  times,  haven't  you,  som." 

John  ?  "  suggested  Mixet.  '^  I  has,"  said  John,  raising  his  hand 

'<  I  hove."  a  little  above  his  stomach. 

'^  And  you  mean  to  be  as  good  as  '^  And  feeling^  as  a  man.     It's  true 

your  word  ? "  love  as  has  brought  John  Crumb  to 

'^  I  do."  Sheep's  Acre  farm  this  night,  — love 

'^  And  she  has  promised  to  have  of  that  young  lady,  if  she'll  let  me 

you  ? "  make  so  free.     He's  a   proposed  to 

^  She  hove."  her,  and  she's  a  haccepted  him,  and 

"  More  nor  once  or  twice  ?  "    To  now  it's  about  time  as  they  was  mar- 

this  proposition  Crumb  found  it  only  ried :  that's  what  John  Crumb  has  to 

necessary  to  bob  his  head.     '^  You're  say." 

ready,  and  willing."  '^  That's  what   I  has   to  say,"  re- 

'^  I  om."  peated  John  Crumb,  '^  and  I  means 

"  You're  wishing  to  have  the  banns  it" 

said  without  any  more  delay?  "  ''  And  now,  miss,"  continued  Mixet, 

'^  There  ain't   no  delay  'bout  me,  addressing  himself  to  Buby,  ''  you've 

never  was."  heard  what  John  has  to  say." 
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^'IVe  heard  you^  Mr.  Mixet^  and  yourself,  I'll  be  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 

IVe  heard  quite  enough.'^  Mixet,"  said  Ruby.     "  If  you  hadn't 

^  You  can't  have  any  thing  to  say  come  here  at  all,  things  might  have 

agaiost  it,  miss,  can  you  ?     There's  been  different" 

your  grandfather  as  is  willing,  and  '*Hark  at  that  now,"  said  John, 

the  money,  as  one  may  say,  counted  looking  at  his  friend  almost  with  in- 

out;   and  John    Crumb  is   willing,  dignation. 

with  his  house  so  ready,  that  there  Mr.  Mixet,  who  was  fully  aware  of 

isn't  a  ha'porth  to  do.     All  we  want  his  rare  eloquence,  and  of  the  absolute 

i3  for  you  to  name  the  day."  necessity  there  had  been  for  its  exer- 

^*Say  to*morrow,  Buby,  and  I'll  not  ci^e,  if  any  arrangement  were  to  be 

be  agen  it,"  said  John  Crumb,  slap-  made  at  all,  could  not  trust  himself 

ping  hia  thigh.                                    -  to  words  after  this.     He   put  on  his 

"  I    won't     say    to-morrow,    Mr.  hat,  and  walked  out  through  the  back- 

Cramb,  nor  yet  the  day  after  to-mor-  kitchen  into  the  yard,  declaring  that 

row,  Dor  yet  no  day  at  all.     I'm  not  his  friend  would  find  him  there,  round 

going  to  have  you.    I've  told  you  as  by  the    pig-sty  wall,    whenever    he 

much  before."  was  ready  to  return  to  Bungay.     As 

^  That  was  only  in  fun,  loike."  soon  as  Mixet  was  gone,  John  looked 

''Then  now  I  tell  you  in  earnest,  at  his  sweetheart  out  of  the  corners 

There's  some  folk  wants  such  a  deal  of  his  eyes,  and  made  a  slow  motion 

of  telling!"  towards   her,   putting  out  his   right 

"You  don't  mean  never?  "        •  hand   as  a  feeler.     "He's  aff  now, 

'^  I  do  mean  never,  Mr.  Crumb."  Buby,"  said  John. 

"Didn't   you  say  as    you   would,  "And    you'd    better  be  aff  after 

Ruby?    Didn't  you  say  so  as  plain  him,"  said*the  cruel  girl, 

aathe  nose  on  my  face?"     John,  as  "  And  when'U  I  come  back  again  ?  " 

he  asked  these  questions,  could  hardly  "  Never.     It  ain't  no  use.     What's 

refrain  from  tears.  the  good  of  more  words,  Mr.  Crumb  ?  " 

"  Young    women     is    allowed    to  "  Domm  her,  domm  her ! "  said  old 

change  their  minds,"  said  Ruby.  Kuggles.     "  I'll   even  it  to  her ;  I'll 

"  Brute  ! "  exclaimed  old  Buggies,  even  it  to  her !    She'll  have  to  be  out 

^'Pig!  Jade!    Til tell'ee  what,  John,  on  the  roads  this  night" 

She'll  go  out  o'  this  into  the  streets ;  "  She  shall  have  the  best  bed  in 

that's  what  she  wnlL     I  won't  keep  my  house,  if  she'll  come  for  it,"  said 

her  here  no  longer,  nasty,  ungrateful,  John,  "  and  the  old  woman  to  look 

lying  slut."  arter  her ;  and  I  won't  come  nigh  her 

"She  ain't  that;  she  ain't  that,"  till  she  sends  for  me." 
said  John.  ^  She  ain't  that  at  all.  <'  I  can  find  a  place  for  myself, 
She's  no  slut.  I  won't  hear  her  thank  ye,  Mr.  Crumb."  Old  Rug- 
called  80,  not  by  her  grandfather,  gles  sat  grinding  his  teeth,  and  swear- 
But,  oh  I  she  has  a  mind  to  put  me  sp  ing  to  himself,  taking  his  hat  off,  and 
ahottts,  that  I'll  have  to  go  home  and  putting  it  on  again,  and  meditating 
hang  niyselfc"  vengeance.    *'  And  now,  if  you  please, 

"Dash  it,   Miss  Ruby!  you  ain't  Mr.  Crumb,  I'll  go  up  stairs  to  my 

agoing  to  serve  a  young  man   that  own  room." 

way,"  said  the  baker.                     .  "  You  don't  go  up  to  any  room 

"  If  you'D  jist    keep  yourself   to  here,  you  jade,  you  I "     The  old  man, 
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as  be  said  this^  got  up  from  bis  cbair,  away ;  and  at  about  twelve  o'clock  ia 
as  tbongb  to  fly  at  her ;  and  be  would  tbe  day  tbe  old  fanner  became  aware 
have  struck  ]^er  witb  his  stick,  but  of  tbe  fact.     She  bad  started  early, 
that  he  was  stopped  by  John  Crumb,  at  about  seven  in  tbe  morning;  but 
'^  Don't  bit  tbe  girl,  no  gate,  Mr.  Kuggles  himself  bad  been   out  long 
Ruggles."  before  that,  and  had  not  condescended 
"  Domm  her,  John !  she  breaks  my  to  ask  for  her,  when  be  returned  to 
heart."     While    her  lover  held  her  tbe   house  for  bis  breakfast     There 
grandfather,  Ruby  escaped,  and  seated  bad  been  a  bad  scene  up  in  the  bed- 
berself  on  the  bedside,  again  afraid  room   overnight,   after  John   Crumb 
to  undress,  lest  she   should  be  dis-  bad  left  the  farm.     The  old  man  in 
turbed  by  her  grandfather.     <*  Ain't  bis  anger  had  tried  to  expel  tbe  girl; 
it  more  nor  a  man  ought  to  have  to  but  she  had  hung  on  to  the  bed-post, 
bear,  ain't  it,  Mr.  Crumb  ?  "  said  the  and  would  not  go ;  and  he  bad  been 
grandfather,  appealing  to  tbe  young  frightened,  when  tbe  maid  came  up 
man.  crying,   and  screaming,   "Murder!" 
"It's  the  ways  on  'em,  Mr.  Bug-  "You'll  be  onto' this  to-morrow  assure 
gles."  as  my  name's  Dannel  Ruggles,"  said 
"  Ways  on   'em !     A  whipping  at  tbe  farmer,  panting  for  breath.     But 
tbe  cart-tail  ought  to  be  tbe  ways  on  for  tbe  gin  which  he  had  taken,  he 
her.     She's  been  and  seen  some  young  would  hardly  have  struck  her.    But  he 
buck."  had  struck  her,  and  pulled  her  by  the 
Then  John  Crumb  turned  red  all  haif,  and  knocked  her  about;  and  in 
over,  through  the  flour ;  and  sparks  of  the  morning  she  took  him  at  his«word, 
anger  flashed  from  his  eyes.     "You  and    was    away.     About    twelve,  he 
ain't  a  meaning  of  it,  master?"  •  heard  from  the  servant-girl  that  she 
"  I'm  told  there's  been  tbe  squoire's  had  gone.     She  had  packed  a  box,  and 
cousin  aboot,  —  him  as  they  call  the  had  started  up  the  road,  carrying  the 
baronite."  box  herself.     "Grandfather  says  I'm 
"  Been  along  wi'   Ruby  ?  "     The  to  go,  and  I'm  gone,"  she  had  said  to 
old   man  nodded  at  him.     "By  the  the  girl.     At  the  first  cottage  she  bad 
mortials,  Til  baronite  him,  I  wull!"  got  a  boy  to  carry  her  box  into  Bee- 
said  John,  seizing  bis  hat,  and  stalk-  cles,  and  to  Beccles  she  had  walked, 
ing    off   through    tbe    back-kitchen  For  an  hour  or  two,   Ruggles    sat 
after  bis  friend.                                    •  quiet,  within  tbe  bouse,  telling  him- 
self that  she  might  do  as  she  pleased 
witb  herself,  that  her  was  well  rid  of 
CHAPTER   XXXIV.  her,   and  that  from    henceforth    he 

would  trouble  himself  no  more  about 

BUBT  BUOOLES  OBBTS  HEB  GRAND-  her.     But  by  degrees  there  came  upon 

FATHER.  him  a  feeling,  half  of  compassion,  and 

half  of  fear,  with  perhaps  some  mix- 

Thb  next  day  there  was  great  sur-  tare  of  love,  instigating  him  to  make 

prise  at  Sheep's  Acre   farm,   which  search   for  her.     She  had  been  tbe 

communicated  itself  to  the  towns  of  same  to  him  as  a  child ;  and  what 

Bungay  and  Beccles,  and  even  affect-  would  people  say  of  him  if  he  allowed 

ed  the  ordinary  quiet  life  of  Carbury  her  to  depart  from   him   after  this 

Manor.      Buby  Buggies    had.  gone  fashion?    Then  he  remembered  bis 
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riolence  the  night  before,  and    the  ''It  was  settled,  squoire;   and  he 

fact  that  the  servant-girl  had  heard  war  to  have  fire  hun'erd  pound  down, 

if  she  had  not  seen  it.     He  could  not  —  money  as  I'd  saved  myself.     Drat 

drop  his  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  jade!" 

Ruby,  even  if  he  would.     So,   as  a  "  Didn't  she  like  him,  Daniel  ?  " 

first  step,  he  sent  in  a  message  to  ''  She   liked  him  well  enough  till 

John  Crumb,  at  Bungay,  to  tell  him  she'd  seed  somebody  else."     Then  old 

that  Baby  Buggies  had  gone  off  with  Daniel  paused,  and  shpok  his   head, 

a  box  to  Beccles.     John  Crumb  went  and  was  evidently  the  owner  of  a  se- 

open-mouthed  with  the  news  to  Joe  cret.     The  squire  got  up  and  walked 

Mixet,  and  all  Bungay  soon  knew  that  round   the   garden   with    him  ;    and 

Ruby  Buggies  had  run  away.  then  the  secret  was  told.     The  farmer 

After  sending  his  message  to  Crumb,  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  some- 

the  old  man  still  sat  thinking,  and  at  thing  between  the  girl  and  Sir  Felix. 

last  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  Sir  Felix,  some  weeks  since,  had  been 

go  to  his  landlord.     He  held  a  part  of  seen  near  the  farm ;  and  on  the  same 

his  farm  under  Boger  Carbury ;  and  occasion    Buby  had    been    observed 

Roger  Carbury  would  tell  him  what  at  some  little  distance  from  the  house 

he  ought  to  do.     A  great  trouble  had  with  her  best  clothes  on. 

come  upon  him.     He  would  fain  have  "  He's  been  so  little  here,  Daniel," 

been  quiet ;   but  his  conscience   and  said  the  squire. 

his  heart  and  his  terrors^  all  were  at  '^  It  goes  as  tinder  and  a  spark  o' 

work  together,  and  he  found  that-  he  fire,    that    does,"    said    the    farmer, 

ooold  not  eat  his  dinner.     So  he  had  ''Girls  like  Buby  don't  want  no  time 

out  his  cart  and  horse,  and  drove  him-  to  be  wooed   by  one   such   as   that; 

self  off  to  Carbury  Hall.  .  though  they'll  fall-lall   with   a  man 

It  was  past  four  when  he  started ;  like  John  Crumb  for  years." 

and  he  found  the  squire  seated  on  the  ''  I  suppose  she's  gone  to  London." 

terrace   after   an    early   dinner,   and  "Don't    know    nothing   of  where 

with  him  was   Father  Barham,   the  she's  gone,  squoire;    only   she    have 

priest    The  old  man  was  shown  at  gone  some'eres.     May  be  it's  Lowe- 

once  round  into  the  garden,  and  was  stoffe.     There's    lots    of    quality    at 

not  long  in  telling  his  story.     There  Lowestoffe  a'  washing  theyselves    in 

had  been  words  between  him  and  his  the  sea." 

grand-daughter  about  her  lover.    Her  Then  they  returned  to  the  priest, 

Wer  had  been    accepted,  and    had  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  cogni- 

oome  to  the  farm  to  claim  his  bride,  zant  of  the  guiles  of  the  world,  and 

Ruby  had  behaved  very  badly.     The  competent  to  give  advice  on  such  an 

old  man  made  the  most  of  Buby's  bad  occasion  as  this.     "  If  she  was  one  of 

behavior,  and,  of  course,  as,  little  as  our  people,"  said  Father  Barbara,  "  we 

possible  of   his   own   violence.     But  should  have  her  back  quick  enough." 

he  did  explain  that  there  had  been  "Would  ye  now?"   said  Buggies, 

threats  used  when  Buby  refused  to  wishing  at  the  moment  that  he  and 

take  the  man,  and    that  Buby  had  all  his  family  had  been  brought  up  as 

this  day  taken  herself  off.  Boman  Catholics. 

"I  always  thought  it  was  settled  "I  don't  see  how  you  would  have 

they  were  to  be  man  and  wife,"  said  more  chance  of  catching  her  than  we 

Roger.  have,"  said  Carbury. 
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"  She'd   catcb   herself.      Wherever  her,  Mr.  Buggies,  ha'  ye  ?  "  he  asked 

she  might  be,  she'd  go  to  the  priest ;  as  he  wiped  the  sweat  from  his  brow, 

and  he  wouldn't  leave  her  till  he'd  '^  Noa :  we  ain't  a'  found  no    one 

seen  her  put  on  the  way  back  to  her  yet." 

friends."  '^  If  it  was  as  she  was  to  como  to 

^'  With  a  flea  in   her  lug/'  sug-  harm,  Sir.  Carbury,  I'd  never  forgive 

gested  the  farmer.  myself,  never,"  said  Crumb. 

'^  Your  people  never  go  to  a  clergy-  <<  As  far  as  I  can  understand,  it  is 

man  in  their  distress :    it's  the   last  no  doing  of  yours^  my  &iend^"  said 

thing    they'd    think    of.     Any   one  the  squire. 

might  more  probably  be  regarded  as  '^  In  one  way,  it  ain't ;  and  in  one 

a  friend  than  the  parson.     But  with  way  it  is.    I  was  over  there  last  night 

us  the  poor  know  where  to  look  for  a-bothering  her.  She'd  a'  cotne  round, 

sympathy."  may  be,  if  she'd,  a'  been  lefb  alone. 

'^  She  ain't  that  poor,  neither,"  said  She  wouldn't  a'  been  off  now,   only 

the  grandfather.  for  our  going  over  to  Sheep's  Acre. 

«  She  had  money  with  her  ?  "  But — oh  I " 

"  I  don't  know  just  what  she  had;  "  What  is  it,  Mr.  Crumb  ?  " 

but  she  ain't  been  brought  up  poor.  "  He's  a  coosin  o'  yours,  squoire ; 

And  I  don't  think  as  our  Buby'd  go  and,   long    as    I've    known    Suffolk^ 

of  herself  to  any  clergyman.   It  never  I've  never  known  nothing  but  good  o' 

was  her  way."  you  and  youm.     But  if  your  baronite 

''It  never  is  the  way  with  a  Prot-  has  been  and  done  this!    O  Mr.  Car- 

estant,"  said  the  priest.  bury  I     If  I  was  to  wring  his  neck 

<<  We'll  say  no  more  about  that  for  round,  you  wouldn't  say  as  how  I  was 

the   present,"   said  Roger,  who  was  wrong;    would    ye,   now?"      Roger 

waxing  wroth  with  the  priest.     That  could    hardly    answer    the   question, 

a  man  should  be  fond  of  his  own  re-  On  general  grounds,  the  wringing  of 

ligion  is   right;  but  Roger  Carbury  Sir  Felix's  neck,  let  the  immediate 

was  beginning  to  think  that  Father  cauiSe  for  such   a  performance  have 

Barham.was  too  fond  of  his  religion,  been    what    it    might,    would    have 

''What  had  we   better  do?     I  sup-  seemed  to  him  to  be  a   good   deed, 

pose  we  shall  hear  something  of  her  The  world  would  be  better,  according 

at  the  railway.     There   are   not    so  to  his  thinking,  with  Sir  Felix  out  of 

many  people  leaving  Beccles,  but  that  it  than  in  it.     But  still  the  young 

she  may  be  remembered."     So  the  man  was  his  cousin,  and  a  Carbury, 

wagonette  was  ordered,  and  they  all  and  to  such  a  one  as  John  Crumb  he 

prepared  to  go  off  to  the  station  to-  was  bound  to  defend  any  member  of 

gether.  his  family  as  far  as  he  might  be  de- 

But    before    they    started     John  fensible.     ''  They  says  as  how  he  was 

Crumb  rode  up  to  the  door.     He  had  groping  about  Sheep's  Acre  when  he 

gone  at  once  to  the  farm  on  hearing  was  last  here,  a-hiding  himself,  and 

of  Ruby's  departure,  and  had  followed  skulking  behind  hedges.     Drat  'em 

the  farmer  from  thence  to   Carbury.  all  I     They've   gals   enough   of  their 

Now   he   found  the   squire   and  the  own,     them     fellows.       Why     can't 

priest    and    the    old    man    standing  they  let  a  fellow  alone  ?     I'll  do  him 

around  as  the  horses  were  being  put  a  mischief.   Master    Roger,    I   wull, 

to  the  carriage.     '^  Ye  ain't  a'  found  if  he's  had  a  hand  in  this  !  "     Poor 
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John  Crambl    When    he    had    his  Crumb's  fnind  that  the    first    step 

mistress  to  wiD,   he  could  find    do  towards  finding  Bubj  would  be  the 

woids  for  himself)  but  was  obliged  to  breaking  of  every  bone  in  the  body  of 

take  an  eloquent  baker  with  him  to  Sir  Felix  Carbury.     Now  it  was  not 

talk  for  him.    Kow,  in  his  anger^  he  at  all  apparent  to  the  squire  that  his 

coald  talk  freely  enough.  cousin  had  had  any  thing  to  do  with 

'^Bttt  you  must  first  learn  that  Sir  this  affair.     It  had  been  made  quite 

Felix  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  clear  to  him  that  the  old  man  had 

this,  Mr.  Crumb.''  quarrelled   witii  his  grand-daughter, 

'^  In  coorse,  in  coorse  I  That's  and  had  threatened  to  turn  her  out  of 
right;  that's  right!  Must  I'arn  as  he  his  house,  not  because  she  had  mis- 
did  it,  afore  I  does  it  But  when  I  behaved  with  Sir  Felix,  but  on  account 
have  Famed  "  —  And  John  Crumb  of  her  refusing  to  marry  John  Crumb, 
clinched  his  fist  as  though  a  very  short  John  Crumb  had  gone  over  to  the 
lesson  would  suffice  for  him  upon  this  farm,  expecting  to  arrange  it  all ;  and 
oocasioQ.  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no 

They  all  went  to  the  Beccles  sta-  fear  about  Felix  Carbury.     Nor  was 

tion,  and  from  thenoe  to  the  Beccles  it    possible    that   there  should  have 

post-office;     so    that     Beccles    soon  been   communication   between   Kuby 

knew  as  much  about  it  as  Bungay,  and  Felix  since  the  quarrel  at  the 

At  the  railway  station,  Ruby  was  dis-  farm.  Even  if  the  old  man  were  right 

tinctly  remembered.     She  had  taken  in  supposing  that  Buby  and  the  bar- 

a  second-class  ticket  by  the  morning  onet    had    been     acquainted,  —  and 

train  for  London,  and  had  gone  off  such  acquaintance  could  not  but  be 

without   any   appearance  of  secrecy,  prejudicial  to  the  girl,  —  not  on  that 

She  bad  been  decently  dressed,  with  account  would  the  baronet  be  respon- 

a  hat  and  cloak ;  and  her  luggage  had  sible  for  her  abduction.    John  Crumb 

been  such  as  she  might  have  been  was  thirsting  for  blood,  and  was  not 

expected  to  carry,  had  all  her  friends  very  capable,  in  his  present  mood,  of 

known  that  she  was  going.     So  much  arguing  the  matter  out  coolly ;  and 

was  made  clear  at  the  railway  station ;  Boger,  little  as  he  loved  his  cousin, 

but  nothing  more   could  be  learned  was   not    desirous    that    all    Suffolk 

there.    Then  a  message  was  sent  by  should  know  that  Sir  Felix  Carbury 

telegraph  to  the  station  in  London ;  had  been  thrashed  within  an  inch  of 

W  they  all  waited,  loitering  about  his  life  by  John  Crumb  of  Bungay, 

the  poet-office,  for  a  reply.     One  of  "  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,"  said  he, 

the  porters  in  London   remembered  putting  his  hand  kindly  on  the  old 

seeing  such  a  girl  as  was  described ;  man's  shoulder,  <'  I'll  go  up  myself 

but  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  by  the  first  train  to-morrow.     I  can 

have  carried  her  box  for  her  to  ia  cab  trace  her  better  than  Mr.  Crumb  can 

had  gone  away  for  the  day.     It  was  do,  and  you  will  both  trust  me." 

believed  that  she  had  left  the  station  ''  There's  not  one  in  the  two  coun- 

in  a  four-wheel  cab.     '^  I'll  be  arter  ties  I'd  trust  so  soon,"  said  the  old 

ber;  I'll  be  arter  her  at  once,"  said  man. 

John  Crumb.    But  there  was  no  train  '^  But  you'll  let  ns  know  the  very 

till  night;, and  Boger  Carbury  was  truth,"   said  John   Crumb.       Boger 

doubtful  whether. his  going  would  do  Carbury    made    him    an    indiscreet 

^7  good.    It  was  evidently  fixed  on  promise  that  he  would  let  him  know 
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the  truth.      So  the  matter  was  set-  give  the  necessary  impetus  for  rolling 

tied ;  and  the  grandfather  and  lover  Augustus    Melmotte    onwards    into 

returned  together  to  Bungay.  almost     unprecedented     commercial 

greatness.     When  Mr.  Melmotte  took 

•  his  offices  in  Abchurch  Lane,  he  was 

CHAPTER  XXXy.  undoubtedly  a  great  man,  but  nothing 

so.  great  as  when  the  South  Central 

melmottb's  globy.  Pacific   and    Mexican  Railway  had 

become,  not  only  an  established  fact, 
Augustus  Melmottb  was  becom-  but  a  fact  established  in  Abchurch 
ing  greater  and  greater  in  every  direc-  Lane.  The  great  company,  indeed, 
tion,  mightier  and  mightier  every  had  an  office  of  its  own,  where  the 
day.  He  was  learning  to  despise  Board  was  held ;  but  every  thing  was 
mere  lords,  and  to  feel  that  he  might  really  managed  in  Mr.  Melmotte's 
almost  domineer  over  a  duke.  In  own  commercial  sanctum.  Obeying, 
truth,  he  did  recognize  it  as  a  fact  that  no  doubt,  some  inscrutable  law  of 
he  must  either  domineer  over  dukes,  commerce,  the  grand  enterprise — 
or  else  go  to  the  wall.  It  can  hardly  '^  perhaps  the  grandest,  when  you  con- 
be  said  of  him  that  he  had  intended  sider  the  amount  of  territory  manipu- 
to  play  so  high  a  game;  but  the  ^ame  lated,  which  has  ever  opened  itself 
that  he  had  intended  to  play  had  before  the  eyes  of  a  great  commercial 
become  thus  high  of  its  own  accord,  people,"  as  Mr.  Fisker  with  his  pecu- 
A  man  cannot  always  restrain  his  own  liar  eloquence  observed  through  his 
doings,  and  keep  them  within  the  nose,  about  this  time,  to  a  meeting  of 
limits  which  he  had  himself  planned  shareholders  at  San  Francisco  —  had 
for  them ;  they  will  very  often  fall  swung  itself  across  from  California  to 
short  of  the  magnitude  to  which  his  London,  turning  itself  to  the  centre 
ambition  has  aspired  ;  they  will  some-  of  the  commercial  world  as  the  needle 
times  soar  higher  than  his  own  imagi-  turns  to  the  pole,  till  Mr.  Fisker  al- 
nation :  so  it  had  been  with  Mr.  Mel-  most  regretted  the  deed  which  he 
motte.  He  had  contemplated  great  himself  had  done.  And  Melmotte 
things ;  but  the  things  which  he  was  was  not  only  the  head,  but  the  body 
achieving  were  beyond  his  contempla-  also,  and  the  rest  of  it  all.  The 
tion.  shares  seemed  to  be  all  in  Melmotte's 

The  reader  will  not  have  thought  pockety  so  that  he  could  distribute  * 
much  of  Fisker  on  his  arrival  in  them  as  he  would ;  and  it  seemed, 
England.  Fisker  was,  perhaps,  not  also,  that  when  distributed  and  sold, 
a  man  worthy  of  much  thought.  He  and  when  bought  again,  and  sold 
had  never  read  a  book.  He  had  again,  they  came  back  to  Melmotte's 
never  written  a  line  worth  reading,  pocket.  Men  were  contented  to  buy 
He  had  never  said  a  prayer.  He  shares,  and  to  pay  their  money,  simply 
cared  nothing  for  humanity.  He  on  Melmotte's  word.  Sir  Felix  had 
had  sprung  out  of  some  California  realized  a  large  portion  of  his  win- 
gully  ;  was,  perhaps,  ignorant  of  his  nings  at  cards,  ^>-  with  commendable 
own  father  and  mother,  and  had  prudence  for  one  so  young  and  extra- 
tumbled  up  in  the  world  on  the  vagant,  —  and  had  brought  his  sav- 
strength  of  his  own  audacity.  But  ings  to  the  great  man.  The  great 
such  as  he  was  he  had  sufficed  to  man  had  swept  the  earnings  of  the 
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Beargarden  into  his  til],  and  bad  told  lawyers.  Were  I  to  buy  a  little  prop- 
Sir  Felix  that  tbe  shares  were  his.  erty,  some  bumble  cottage  with  a 
Sir  Felix  bad  not  only  been  contented,  garden,  —  or  you,  0 .  reader  I  unless 
but  supremely  happy.  He  could  now  you  be  magnificent,  —  the  money  to 
do  as  Paul  Montague  was  doing,  the  last  farthing  would  be  wanted, 
and  Lord  Alfred  Grendall,  —  he  could  or  security  for  the  money  more  than 
realize  a  perennial  income,  buying  sufficient,  before  we  should  be  able  to 
and  selling.  It  was  only  after  the  enter  in  upon  our  new  home.  But 
reflection  of  a  day  or  two,  that  he  money  was  the  very  breath  of  Mel- 
found  that  he  had  as  yet  got  nothing  motto's  nostrils;  and  therefore  his 
to  sell.  It  was  not  only  Sir  Felix  breath  was  taken  for  money.  Pick- 
tbat  was  admitted  into  these  good  ering  was  his;  and,  before  a  week 
things  after  this  fashion.  Sir  Felix  was  over,  a  London  builder  had  col- 
was  but  one  among  hundreds.  In  letted  masons  and  carpenters  by  the 
the  mean  time  the  bills  in  Grosvenor  dozen  down  at  Chichester,  and  was 
Square  were  no  doubt  paid  with  at  work  upon  the  house  to  make  it  fit 
punctuality;  and  these  bills  must  to  be  a  residence  for  Madame  Mel- 
have  been  stupendous.  The  very  motte.  There  were  rumors  that  it 
servants  were  as  tall,  as  gorgeous,  was  to  be  made  ready  for  the  Good- 
almost  as  numerous,  as  the  servants  wood  week,  and  that  the  Melmotte 
of  royalty,  and  remunerated  with  much  entertainment  during  that  festival 
higher  wages.  There  were  four  coach-  would  rival  the  duke's, 
men  with  egregious  wigs,  and  eight  But  there  was  still  much  to  be  done 
footmen,  not  one  with  a  circum-  in  London  before  the  Goodwood  week 
ference  of  calf  less  than  eighteen  should  come  round,  in  all  of  which 
inches.  -  Mr.  Melmotte  was  concerned,  and  of 
And  now  there  appeared  an  ap-  much  of  which  Mr.  Melmotte  was  the 
tide  in  the  "Morning  Breakfast  very  centre.  A  member  for  West- 
Table,"  and  another  in  the  "  Evening  minster  had  succeeded  to  a  peerage  ; 
Pulpit,  telling  the  world  that  Mr.  and  thus  a  seat  was  vacated.  It  was 
Melmotte  had  bought  Pickering  Park,  considered  to  be  indispensable  to  the 
the  magnificent  Sussex  property  of  country  that  Mr.  Melmotte  should  go 
Adolphus  Longestaffe,  Esq.,  of  Caver-  into  parliament ;  and  what  consti- 
sham.  And  it  was  so.  The  father  tuency  could  such  a  man  as  Mel- 
aud  son,  who  never  had  agreed  before,  motte  so  fitly  represent  as  one  com- 
and  who  now  had  come  to  no  agree-  bining,  as  Westminster  does,  all  the 
ment  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  essences  of  the  metropolis  ?  There 
had  each  considered  that  his  affairs  was  the  popular  element,  the  fashion- 
would  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  so  great  able  element,  the  legislative  element, 
a  man  as  Mr.  Melmotte,  and  had  been  the  legal  element,  and  the  commer- 
brought  to  terms.  The  purchase-  cial  element.  Melmotte,  undoubtedly, 
money,  which  was  large,  was  to  be  was  the  man  for  Westminster.  His 
divided  between  them.  The  thing  thorough  popularity  was  evinced  by 
vas  done  with  the  greatest  ease,  testimony,  which,  perhaps,  was  never 
there  being  no  longer  any  delay  as  is  before  given  in  favor  of  any  candidate 
th^  case  when  small  people  are  at  for  any  county  or  borough.  In  West- 
work.  The  magnificence  of  Mr.  Mel-  minster  there  must,  of  course,  be  a 
motte  affected  even  the  Longestaffe  contest.    A  seat  for  Westminster  is  a 
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thing  not  to  be  abandoned  by  either  citizen  of  London;  others,  that  he  was 

political   party  without    a    struggle,  not  a  merchant;  others,  again,  that  he 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  was  not  an    Englishman.     But    no 

when  each  party  had  to  seek  the  most  man  could  deny  that  he  was  both  able 

suitable  candidate  which  the  country  and  willing  to  spend  the   necessaiy 

could  supply,  each  party  put  its  hand  money ;  and,  as  this  combination  of 

upon  Melmotte.     And  when  the  seat,  ability  and  will  was  the  chief  thing 

and  the  battle  for  the  seat,  were  sug-  necessary,  they  who  opposed  the  ar- 

gested  to  Melmotfce,  then,  for  the  first  rangement    could     only    storm    and 

time,  was  that  great  man  forced   to  scold.      On    the  20th  of  June,  the 

descend  from  the  altitudes  on  which  tradesmen  were  at  work,  throwing  up 

his  mind  generally  dwelt,  and  to  de-  a  building    behind,  knocking    down 

cide  whether  he  would  enter  parliar  walls,  and  generally  transmuting  the 

ment  as  a  Conservative  or  a  Liberal,  house  in  Orosvenor  Square  in  such  a 

He  was  not  long  in  convincing  him-  fashion,   that    two    hundred     guests 

self  that  the  conservative  element  in  might  be  able  to  sit  down  to  dinner 

British  society  stood  the  most  in  need  in  the  dining-room  of  a  British  mer- 

of  that    fiscal    assistance    which    it  chant. 

would  be  in  his  province  to  give ;  and  But  who  were  to  be  the  two  hun- 

on  the  next  day  every  hoarding  in  dred  ?     It  used  to  be  the  case,  that, 

London    declared  to  the  world  that  when   a    gentleman   gave  a   dinner, 

Melmotte  was  the  Gosiservative  can-  he  asked  his  own  guests ;  but,  when 

didate  for  Westminster.     It  is  need-  affairs     become     great,    society    can 

less  to  say  that  his  committee  was  hardly  be  carried  on  after  that  simple 

made  up  of  peers,  bankers,  and  pub-  fashion.      The     Emperor     of   China 

licans,  with  all  that  absence  of  class  could  not  be  made  to  sit  at  table  with- 

prejudice  for  which  the  party  has  be-  out    English   royalty :   and    English 

come  famous  since  the  ballot  was  in-  royalty  must  know  whom  it  has  to 

troduced  among  us.   Some  unfortunate  meet ;  must  select,  at  any  rate,  some 

Liberal  was  to  be  made  to  run  against  of  its  comrades.     The  minister  of  the 

him  for  the  sake  of  the  party ;  but  day,  also,  had  his  candidates  for  the 

the  odds  were  ten   to  one  on   Mel-  dinner,  in  which  arrangement  there 

motte.  was,  however,  no  private  patronage. 

This,  no  doubt,  was  a  great  matter,  as  the  list  was  confined  to  the  cabinet 

—  this    affair  of  the  seat ;   but  the  and  their  wives.     The  prime  minister 

dinner  to  be  given  to  the  Emperor  of  took  some  credit  to  himself  in  that 

China  was  much  greater.     It  was  the  he  would  not  ask  for  a  single  ticket 

middle  of  June ;  and  the  dinner  was  for  a  private  friend.     But  the  oppo- 

to    be    given    on    Monday,    8th    of  sition,  as  a  body,  desired  their  share 

July,  now  three  weeks  hence;  but  all  of  seats.     Melmotte    had  elected  to 

London  was   already  talking    of  it.  stand  for  Westminster  on  the  Conser- 

The  great  purport  proposed  was  to  vative  interest,  and  was  advised  that 

show  to  the  emperor  by  this   banquet  he  must  insist  on  having,  as  it  were, 

what  an  English  merchant-citizen  of  a  Conservative  cabinet  present,  with 

London  oould  do.     Of  course,  there  its  Conservative  wives.     He  was  told 

was  a  great  amount  of  scolding  and  that  he  owed  it  to  his  party ;  and  that 

a  loud  clamor  on  the  occasion.   Some  his    party  exacted    payment    of  the 

men  said  that  Melmotte  was  not  a  debt     But    the  great  difficulty  lay 
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with  the  (dty  meicbants.    This  was  Toughnesses  may  be  smoothed  at  last 

to  be  a  city  merchant's  private  feast ;  with  patience  and  care^  and  money 

and  it  was  essential  that  the    era-  and  patronage. 

peror  should  meet  this  great  mer-  But  the  dinner  was  not  to  be  all. 
cliant's  brotber^merchants  at  the  Eight  ^hundred  additional  tickets 
merchant's  board.  No  doubt  the  were  to  be  issued  for  Madame  Mel- 
emperor  would  see  all  the  merchants  motte's  evening  entertainment ;  and 
at  the  Guildhall ;  but  that  would  be  the  fight  for  these  was  more  inter- 
a  aemi-public  affair,  paid  for  out  of  necine  than  for  seats  at  the  dinner, 
the  funds  of  a  corporation.  This  was  The  dinner-seats,  indeed,  were  han- 
to  be  a  private  dinner.  Now,  the  died  in  so  statesmanlike  a  fashion, 
lord-mayor  bad  set  his  face  against  that  there  was  not  much  visible 
it,  and  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Meet-  fighting  about  them.  Koyalty  man- 
ings  were  held ;  a  committee  was  ap-  ages  its  affairs  quietly.  The  exist- 
pointied;  merchant-guests  were  se-  ing  cabinet  was  existing ;  and  though 
lected,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  witb  there  were  two  or  three  members  of 
their  fifteen  wives ;  and  subsequently  it  who  could  not  have  got  themselves 
the  lord-mayor  was  made  a  baronet  elected  at  a  single  unpolitical  club  in 
on  the  occasion ^of  receiving  the  em-  London,  they  had  a  right  to  their 
peior  in  the  city.  The  emperor  with  seats  at  Melmotte's  table.  Wbat 
fa»  suite  was  twenty.  Boyalty  had  disappointed  ambition  there  might  be 
twenty  tickets,  each  ticket  for  guest  among  Conservative  candidates  was 
and  wife.  The  existing  cabinet  was  never  known  to  the  public.  Those 
fonrteen ;  but  the  coming  was  num-  gentlemen  do  not  wash  their  dirty 
bered  at  about  eleven  only,  each  one  linen  in  public.  The  ambassadors, 
for  self  and  wife.  Five  ambassadors  of  course,  were  quiet ;  but  we  may  b^ 
and  five  ambassadresses  were  to  be  sure  that  the  minister  from  the  Unit- 
isked.  There  were  to  be  fifteen  real  ed  States  was  among  the  favored 
merchants  out  of  the  city.  Ten  five.  The  city  bankers  and  bigwigs, 
great  peers,  with  their  peeresses,  as  has  been  already  said,  were  at 
were  selected  by  the  general  commit-  first  unwilling  to  be  present ;  and 
tee  of  management.  There  were  to  therefore  they  who  were  not  chosen 
be  three  wise  men,  two  poets,  three  could  not  afterwards  express  their 
independent  members  of  the  House  displeasure.  No  grumbling  was 
of  Commons,  two  Boyal  Academi-  heard  among  the  peers;  and  that 
cians,  three  editors  of  papers^  an  Af-  which  came  from  the  peeresses 
rican  traveller  who  had  just  come  floated  down  into  the  current  of  the 
borne,  and  a  novelist ;  but  all  these  great  fight  about  the  evening  enter- 
latter  gentlemen  were  expected  to  tainment.  The  poet  laureate  was  of 
come  as  bachelors.  Three  tickets  course  asked;  and  the  second  •  poet 
were  to  be  kept  over  for  presentation  was  as  much  a  matter  of  course, 
to  bores  endowed  with  a  power  of  Only  two  Academicians  had  in  this 
making  themselves  absolutely  unen-  year  painted  royalty;  so  that  there 
durable,  if  not  admitted  at  the  last  was  no  ground  for  jeiEdousy  the're. 
moment;  and  ten  were  left  for  the  There  were  three,  and  only  three, 
giver  of  the  feast  and  his  own  family  specially  insolent  and  specially  disa- 
aod  friends.  It  is  often  difficult  to  greeable  independent  members  of 
make  things  go  smooth ;  but  almost  all  parliament  at  that  time  in  the  House ; 
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and  there  was  no  difficulty  in  select-  present  hour  was  a  rery  different  man 

ing    them.       The    wise     men    were  from   that    Mr>  Melmotte   who  was 

chosen  by  their  age.     Among  editors  introduced  to  the  reader  in  the  early 

of  newspapers,   there   was  some  ill-  chapters  df  this  chronicle.     Kojalty 

blood.      That    Mr.     Alf     and    Mr.  was  not  to  be  smuggled  in  and  out 

Broune  should  be  selected  was  almost  of  his  house  now,  without  his  being 

a  matter  of  course.     They  were  hated  allowed    to   see  it.     No   manoeuvres 

accordingly  ;   but  still  this   was   ex-  now  were  necessary  to  catch  a  simple 

pected.     But  why  was    Mr.  Booker  duchess.      Duchesses     were     willing 

there  ?      Was    it    because   he    had  enough  to  come.     Lord  Alfred,  when 

praised  the  prime  minister's  transla-  he  was  called  by  his  Christian  name, 

tion     of    Catullus  ?       The     African  felt  no  aristocratic  twinges.     He  was 

traveller    chose     himself    by   living  only  too  anxious   to  make  himself 

through   all   his   perils,  and   coming  more  and  more  necessary  to  the  great 

home.     A  novelist  was  selected  ;  but,  man.     It  is  true  that  all  this  came  as 

as  royalty  wanted  another  ticket  at  it  were  by  jumps ;  so  that  very  often 

the  last  moment,  the  gentleman  was  a  part  of  the  world  did  not  know  on 

only  asked  to  come  in  after  dinner,  what  ledge  in   the  world  the   great 

His   proud  heart,   however,  resented  man   was  perched  at  that  moment 

the  treatment;  and  he  joined  amicably  Miss  Longestaffe,  who  was  staying  in 

with  his  literary  brethren  in  decrying  the  house,  did  not  at  all  know  how 

the  festival  altogether.  great   a  man  her    host  was.     Lady 

We  should  be  advancing  too  rapidly  Monogram,  when  she  refused  to  go  to 
into  this  portion  of  our  story,  were  we  Grosvenor  Square,  or  even  to  allow 
to  concern  ourselves  deeply  at  the  any  one  to  come  out  of  the  house  in 
present  moment  with  the  feud  as  it  Grosvenor  Square  to  her  parties,  was 
raged  before  the  evening  came  round;  groping  in  outer  darkness.  Madame 
but  it  may  be  right  to  indicate  that  Melmotte  did  not  know.  Marie  Mel- 
the  desire  for  tickets  at  last  became  a  motte  did  not  know.  The  great  man 
burning  passion,  and  a  passion,  which,  did  not  quite  know  himself,  where, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  could  from  time  to  time,  he  was  standing, 
not  be  gratified.  The  value  of  the  But  the  world  at  large  knew.  The 
privilege  was  so  great,  that  Madame  world  knew  that  Mr.  Melmotte  was 
Melmotte  thought  that  she  was  doing  to  be  member  for  Westminster,  that 
almost  more  than  friendship  called  Mr.  Melmotte  was  to  entertain  the 
for,  when  she  informed  her  guest.  Emperor  of  China,  that  Mr.  Melmotte 
Miss  Longestaffe,  that  unfortunately  carried  the  South  Central  Pacific  and 
there  would  be  no  seat  for  her  at  the  Mexican  Railway  in  his  pocket ;  and 
dinner-table;  but  that,  as  payment  the  world  worshipped  M^# Melmotte. 
for  her  loss,  she  should  receive  an  In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Melmotte  was 
evening  ticket  for  herself,  and  a  joint  much  troubled  about  his  private 
ticket  for  a  gentleman  and  his  wife,  affairs.  He  had  promised  his  daugh- 
Georgiana  was  at  first  indignant ;  but  ter  to  Lord  Nidderdale,  and,  as  he 
slie  accepted  the  compromise.  What  rose  in  the  world,  had  lowered  the 
she  did  with  her  tickets  shall  be  here-  price  which  he  offered  for  this  mar- 
after  told.  riage,  — not  so  much  in  the  absolute 

From  all  this,  I  trust  it  will  be  un-  amount  of  fortune  to  be  ultimately 

derstood  that  the  Mr.  Melmotte  of  the  given,  as  in  the  manner  of  giving  it 
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Fifteen  thonfland  a  year  was  to  be  "  If  you  mean  Sir  Felix  Carbury, 
settled  on  Marie  and  on  her  eldest  it  is  about  him.  He  has  been  to  you 
son ;  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  and  told  you ;  and  therefore  I  don't 
were  to  be  paid  into  Nidderdale's  know  why  I  need  hold  my  tongue." 
hands  six  months  after  the  marriage.  *'  You'll  both  starve,  my  lady : 
Melmotte  gave  his  reasons  for  not  that's  all."  Marie,  however,  was  not 
paying  this  sum  at  once.  Nidderdale  so  wedded  to  the  grandeur  which  she 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  quiet,  if  'encountered  in  Grosvenor  Square  as  to 
he  were  kept  waiting  for  that  short  be  afraid  of  the  starvation  which  she 
time.  Melmotte  was  to  purchase  and  thought  she  might  have  to  suffer,  if 
famish  for  them  a  house  in  town.  It  married  to  Sir  Felix  Oarbury.  Mel- 
was,  too,  almost  understood  that  the  motte  had  not  time  for  any  long  dis- 
joang  people  were  to  have  Pickering  cussion.     As  he  left  her,  he  took  hold 

Park  for  themselves,   except  for    a    of  her  and  shook  her.     ''  By /' 

week  or  so  at  the  end  of  July.     It  he  said,  "  if  you  run  rusty,  after  all 

was  absolutely  given  out  in  the  papers,  I've  done  for  you,  I'll  make  you  suf- 

that  Pickering  was  to  be  theirs.     It  fer.     You  little  fool,  that,  man's   a 

was  said  on  all  sides  that  Nidderdale  beggar !    He  hasn't  the   price  of  a 

was  doing  very  well  for  himself.   The  petticoat,  or  a  pair  of  stockings.  He's 

absolute  money  was  not  perhaps  so  looking   only  for  what  you  haven't 

great  as  had  been  at  first  asked ;  but  got,  and  sha'n't  have,  if  you  marry 

tiien,  at  that  time,  Melmotte  was  not  him.     He  wants  money,  not  you,  you 

the   strong    rock,    the    impregnable  little  fool ! " 

tower  of  commerce,  the  very  navel  of  Bat  after  that  she  was  quite  set- 

the   commercial    enterprise     of   the  tied  in  her  purpose  when  Nidderdale 

world,  as  all  men  now  regarded  him.  spoke  to  her.  They  had  been  engaged, 

Nidderdale's  father,  and  Nidderdale  and  then  it  had  been  off ;    and  now 

himself,  were,  in  the  present  condition  the  young  nobleman,  having  settled 

of  things,  content  with  a  rery  much  every  thing  with  the  father,  expected 

lessstringent  bargain  than  that  which  no  great  difficulty  in  resettling  every 

they  had  endeavored  at  first  to  exact  thing  with  the   girl.      He  was  not 

Bat,  in  the  midst  of  all  thiS;,  Marie,  very  skilful  at  making  love  ;    but  he 

who  had  at  one  time  consented,  at  her  was  thoroughly  good-humored,   from 

father's  instance,  to  accept  the  young  his   nature   anxious   to    please,    and 

lord,  and  who    in  some    speechless  ayerse  to    give    pain.      There    was 

fashion  had  accepted  him,  told  both  hardly  any  injury  which  he  could  not 

the  young  lord  and  her  fathef*,  very  forgive,    and    hardly    any  kindness 

toandly,  that  she  had  changed  her  which  he  would  not  do  —  so  that  the 

niind.    Her  father  scowled  at  her,  and  labor  upon  himself  was  not  too  great, 

told  her  that  her  mind  in  the  matter  ''  Well,  Miss  Melmotte,"  he  said ; 

▼as  of  no  concern.      He    intended  ^^  governors  are  stem  beings,  are  they 

that  she  should  marry  Lord  Nidder-  not  ?  " 

dale, and  himself  fixed  some  day  in  " Is  yours  stern,  my  lord?" 

August  for  the  wedding.     ''  It  is  no  ''  What  I  mean  is,  that  sons  and 

use,  father;   for  I  will  never  have  daughters  have  to    obey    them.      I 

him,"  said  Marie.  think  you  understand  what  I  mean. 

^^Is  it  about  that  other  scamp?"  I  was  awfully  spooney  on  you  that 

he  asked  angrily.  time  before :  I  was,  indeed." 

12 
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"I  hope  it  didn't  hurt  you  much;        "Only — just    hecause    I     don^t 

Lord  Nidderdale."  Well,  I  do  like  you,    Lord  Nidder- 

"  That's  so  like  a  woman !  that  is.  dale." 
You  know  well  enough  that  you  and        "  Thanks ;  so  much  I " 
I  can't  marry  without  leave  from  the        "  I  like  you  ever  so  —only  many- 
governors.''  ing  a  person  is  different." 

"  Nor  with  it,"  sud  Marie,  nodding        "  There's  something  in  that,  to  be 

her  head.  *  sure." 

"I  don't  know  how  Hhat  may  he.        "And  I  don't  mind  telling  you," 

There  was   some   hitch    somewhere,  said  Marie,  with  an  almost  solemn 

I   don't  quite   know  where."      The  expression  on  her  countenance,  "  be- 

hitch  had  been  with  himself,  as  he  cause  you  are  good-natured,  and  won't 

demanded  ready  money.     "But  it's  get  me  into  a  scrape  if  you  can  help 

all  right  now.     The  old  fellows  are  it,   that  I  do  like  somehody  else,— 

agreed.     Can't  we  make  a  match  of  oh,  so  much  ! " 
it,  Miss  Melmotte ? "  "I  supposed  that  was  it'^ 

"No,    Lord   Nidderdale;   I  don't       "That  is  it." 
think  we  can."  "  It's  a  deused  pity.     The  govern- 

"  Do  you  mean  that  ?  "  ors  had  settled  every  thingf  and  we 

"  I  do  mean  it.     When  that  was  should  have  heen  awfully  jolly.    Td 

going  on    before,   I    knew    nothing  have  gone  in  for  all  the  things  you 

ahout  it.    I  have  seen  more  of  things  go  in  for ;  and,  though  your  governor 

since  then."  was  screwing  us  up  a  bit,  there  would 

"And  you've  seen  somehody  you  have   been  plenty  of  tin  to   go  on 

like  better  than  me  ? "  with.      You    couldn't    think    of    it 

"I  say  nothing  about  that,  Lord  again?" 
Nidderdale.     I  don't  think  you  ought        "  I  tell  you,   my    lord,    I'm  —  in 

to  blame  me,  my  lord."  love." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  I "  "  Oh,  ah  I  —  yes,*  so  you  were  say- 

"  There  was  something  before  ;  but  ing.  •  It's  an  awful  bore.     That's  all. 

it  was  you  that  was  off  first,  wasn't  I  shall  come  to  the  party  all  the  same, 

it  now?"  if  you  send  me  a  ticket."     And  so 

"  The  governors  were  off,  I  think."  Kidderdale   took  his  dismissal,   and 

"  The  governors  have  a  right  to  be  went  away,  not,  however,  without  an 

off,   I  suppose.     But  I   don't  think  idea  that  the   marriage   t^ould  still 

any  governor  has  a  right  tomakeany*  come  off     There  was  always,  so  he 

body  marry  any  one."  thought,  such  a  bother  about  things 

"  I  agree  with  you  there )  I  do  in-  before   they    would    get    themselves 

deed,"  said  Lord  Kidderdale.  fixed.      This    happened    some  days 

"  And  no  governor  shall  make  me  after  Mr.  Broune's  proposal  to  Lady 

marry.      I've  thought  a   great  deal  Carbury,   more   than   a  week    since 

about  it  since  that  other  time,  and  Marie  had  seen  Sir  Felix.     As  soon 

that's  what  I've  come  to  determine."  as  Lord   Kidderdale  was  gone,  she 

"  But  I  don't  know  why  you  should  wrote   again  to   Sir    Felix,  begging 

not — just  marry   me^ — because  you  that  she  might  hear  from  him,   and 

—  like  me."  intrusted  her  letter  to  Didon. 
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Letter  17th,  utilitarian.     Well,  we  escaped  uuburt 

from  the  train,  and  went  to  Burling- 
ton House  in  three  hansoms.  1 
OxFosn,  December.  really  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
My  dear  Plot,  —  I  suppose  this  for  the*  public,  if  they  would  exhibit 
fine  bright  frost  prevails  at  Hawk-  some  leading  painter  in  this  way  every 
stone.  How  jolly  it  must  be  for  the  year,  dead  or  alive :  we  all  thought 
horses  to  get  a  little  rest  after  the  life  so  much  would  come  to  be  understood 
we  have  led  them !  My  friend  Gerty  of  the  man  and  his  methods,  and 
Crack  is  quite  indefatigable,  and  we  their  progress,  in  the  technical  way, 
bare  bad  gallops  every  day.  I  am  and  so  much  more,  too,  about  the  real 
quite  delighted  with  her,  and  am  so  character  of  his  mind  and  works,  and 
Tery  glad  you  have  asked  her  up  the  phases  of  thought  and  feeling  he 
north  I  you  will  not  be  disappointed,  may  have  gone  through.  So  said 
Pm  sure.  Well,  we  made  use  of  the  Charley,  who  always  considers  pic- 
first  bright  winter  day  by  running  up  tures  as  books.  He  is  very  good  to 
to  town  to  see  the  Landseers;  and  me,  when  he  is  not  thinking  of 
then,  by  way  of  contrast,  we  went  to  Guinevere  or  Iseult,  or  Theseus  and 
see  Stemchase's  great  picture.  It  Ariadne,  or  the  horses,  —  and  I  am 
seems  doubtful  taste,  I  know;  but  so  dull  too.  I  wish  we  both  cared 
there  we  were,  we  had  to  get  back  in  more,  or  showed  it  more, 
the  evening,  and  it  was  see  it  or  not  But  he  is  quite  right,  I'm  sure ;  for 
Bee  it :  so  we  went.  By  we,  I  mean  one  does  feel  the  contrast  between 
Gerty  and  myself,  the  Preses,  that  great  incongruous  Vanity  Fair 
Charles,  and  Mr.  Bipon :  I  don't  like  of  an  Academy  Exhibition,  and  a 
to  call  him  by  his  name  of  Dick,  and  quiet  walk  through  one  great  man's 
Kip  is  as  bad.  The  Preses  made  a  doings.  He  certainly  was  a  great 
capital  chaperons  ^  and  you  will  be  man  (oroc  vvv  ^potoi  euji,  the  Preses 
^^  gratified "  to  hear  that  our  behavior  said,  and  I've  got  him  to  write  it 
was  exemplary  throughout.  I  must  down  for  me  all  right  with  the  ac- 
write  something  to  you  while  it  is  all  cents.  I  am  glad  to  send  you  some 
fresh.  The  men  did  all  the  talking,  Greek  from  Oxford,  warranted  genu- 
of  course.  Happily  one  can't  hear  ine.  I  believe  it  means  taking  the  lot 
one's  self  speak  in  the  train,  or  any  all  round,  or  something  to  that  effect ; 
one  else ;  and  so  we  escaped  with  two  and  Charles  and  the  Vicar  won't  tell 
horrible  puns,  —  one  about  a  coalition  me  any  thing  else:  it  can't  be 
of  pitmen,  and  the  other  about  Good  naughty,  at  all  events).  Charles  said 
Templars  being  sad  Bohemians ;  and  he  never  had  been  so  pleased,  without 
the  Preses  said  something  rather  odd  being  worried,  in  an  exhibition,  and 
abont  the  stages  of  human  develop-  that  one  really  could  learn  something. 
Q^ent,  from  the   ascidian    into    the  But  think^  if  we  could  have  the  chief 
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living  men  annually    here    for    six  them,  and  meanwhile  work  awaj  from 

weeks  or  so,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  Nature.     Draw  rocks  in  a  stream,  as 

perhaps,  —  collections  of  their  works,  like  as  eve^^  you  can,  form  and  color, 

I  m&an,    Phoebus   or  Hermitage,  or  and  let  the   ideas  come   as    they^re 

Tingrind  or  Baldwyn,  and,  still  more,  given.''^ 

De  Vair  and  Brownjones.     What  a  Here  Gerty  looked  at  Charles,  quite 

thing  it  would  be  for  them  to  be  able  unconscious,  you  know,  but  in  a  way 

to  explain  themselves,  and  show  what  which  might  have  made  me  jealous. 

they  have  been  doing,  or  trying  to  do,  I  rather  wish  it  had.     And  then  she 

all  along  1  and  how  any  sensible  per-  said,  ^'  Isn't   that  the  same  as  the 

son  would  like  to  understand   their  advice    in  ^Modern  Painters'  about 

progress  year  by  year  from  their  boy-  Eldad  and  Medad,  *  Gro  about  your 

drawings  I    Technically,  in  particular,  hard  camp-work,   and  the   gifb  wiU 

one  would  see  how  a  man  developed  come  to  you '  ? '' 

his  powers,  and  found  out  what  he  P. — "Quite  so,    Gerty;  but  that 

wanted  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it,  and  is  a  tremendous  subject  we  can't  go 

perhaps  did  himself  justice.  .  •  .  This  into  now.     It  opens  the  whole  qne»- 

is  a  tirade  sustained  between  Charles  tion  of  what  inspiration  really  means, 

and  Mr.  Bipon  principally,  and  now  Go  on,   Cawthome  or  Bipon "  (the 

I  shall  try  to  do  the  rest  of  the  talk,  Preses   never  cuts   any  name   short, 

as  we  talked  it,  only  making  it  very  except  his  daughter's,  and  I  may  say 

laconic.     B.  and  C.  stand  for  those  mine;    but   nobody  ever  called    me 

two,  P.  and  G.  for  Preses  and  Gerty,  Margaret,  that  I  remember), 

and  M,  for  me,  or  May,  whichever  B. — "  Well,  graphics  are  grave,  and 

you  like.  life  is  real,  and  life  is  earnest,  and  all 

B. — "Well,  did  Landseer  do  him-  that     I  should  think  he  might  have 

self  justice?"  tried  harder  to  get  Swelldom  to  ask 

C.  —  "  Made  a  pot  of  money,  and  him  for  his  own  subjects.     He  never 

enjoyed  himself  exceedingly."  worked  landscape  as  he  could  and 

M.  — "  That's  your  notion,  I  know,  should  have    done.       Look    at    the 

of  course ;  but  you  don't  try  to  work  '  Deer  Pass,'  and  that  glorious  small 

it  out  much,  Charles."  oil-painting    of    '  Bocks     by    Loch 

P. —  "No:  he's  on  a  better  line  Awen,'  —  that    pliace     under    Cairn 

than  that,  after  all.    But,  Cawthome,  Gorm,  and  then  the  chalk  drawing, 

do  you  think  Landseer  was  mercenary,  ^  Avalanche  and  Deer  I '  How  could  the 

or  too  much  of  a  court  or  sporting  man  who  did  that  in   a  couple  of 

painter?"  hours  ever  give  weeks  to  Mr.  Van 

C.  —  "  No.  I  look  on  the  commis-  Humbug  and  his  menagerie  ?  " 

sioned  portraits  as  nothing  at  all.  He  C.  —  "  True  enough ;  and  then  the 

was    a   truc^  naturalist  and  a  great  Proven9al  shepherd   and  his  prayer 

workman ;  but  I  wish  he'd  stuck  to  for  rain,  with  the  flock  bleating  all 

such  subjects  as  the  Bandom  Shot  or  round    him    before    the    crucifix. " 

the  Bears.    He  did  too  many  pictures  (Then  he   turned  round  to  me,  and 

of  swells ;  but  he  did  them  honestly,  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  that,  and 

as  well  as  he  could."  looked  at  roe  with  all  his  eyes,  quite 

B.  —  "Perhaps    those    best    ideas  grave  and  bright,  across  his  brown 
don't  come  to  one  every  day."  beak  and  dark  beard,  looking  very 

C.  —>  "Though  they  tarry,  wait  for  handsome,  certainly.)     I  had  felt  in- 
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dined  to  say  my  prayers  too^  aad  so  I  milk-maid.    Do  you  know  daughter 

told  him.  means  that  ?  "  ^ 

P. — ''One  may  make  a  note  of  that,  G.  — ''  Very  good  meaning,  too,  and 

I  think,  as  decisive  of  Landseer's  high-  I  can  milk  pretty  fairly.'^ 

est  power,  —  the  highest  aim  and  the  G.  — ''  Well,  then,  there  is  a  pretty 

greatest  success."  good    connection,  after  all,  hetween 

0.  —  ''Moreover,  that  picture  is  the  Landseer  and    Sternchase,    and    we 

grandest  south-of-France  landscape,  were  not  so  wrong  in  going  straight 

beyond  all  price,  and  certainly,  to  my  from  one  to  the  other.    It's  an  excuse 

eve,  beyond  French  landscape  paint-  after  the  fact ;  hut  I  don't  feel  any 

ing.    Was  he  thinking  of  that,  now,  the  worse." 

or  of  the  shepherd's  prayers,  and  the  P.  —  "  Nonsense  I  don't  let  us  he 

flocks?"  punctilious.     Besides,  it  is  so   inters 

B.  — "  Croodness  gracious  I  don't  estiug  to  compare  the  two  men  and 
ask:  there  the  thing  is,  quite  perfect  in  their  lives,  —  one  all  enjoyment  and 
art  and  import  too.  Perhaps  he  didn't  flattery  and  sport  and  swell,  I  sup- 
know  himself;  he  most  likely  saw  or  pose  I'm  to  say;  and  the  other  all 
heard  of  some  such  thing  as  actually  high  thinking,  and  low  feeding,  and 
happening ;  and  a  man  of  his  feeling  hard  work,  like  a  soul  in  pain,  you 
would  have  caught  the  idea  at  once,  once  said,  Bipon.  " 

It  is  so  very  happy,  hecause  it  hrings  B.  —  "  Yes,  I  did  say  it,  and  it  is  so. 

round  all  the  scriptural   symholisms  He's  gone  through  a  thing  or  two." 

80  perfectly."  Here  that  fixed,  abstracted  look  came 

21  — "  Tou  mean  the  Good  Shep-  over  him  that  you  know  of  whenever 

herd    in    the    catacombs,   and    the  he  thinks  of  her;  and  he  said  in   a 

church's  sheep  in  the  mosaics  ?  "  dry,  quiet   way,  "  I   think  .  he   takes 

R.  —  "  Yes,  aad  on  so  many  of  the  re^ge  in  that  severe  labor  of  all  his 

Barcophi^."  painting:   it's  the  best  thing  many 

C.  —  "Well,  I  don't  l^uppose  Land-  men  have  to  do." 

Beer  knew  any  thing  about  catacombs  There  was  rather  a  silence  for  a  mo- 
or mosaics ;  but  he  must  have  gone  ment.  We  all  knew  Bip  understood 
over  all  the  ideas  of  the  Shepherd  of  what  he  was  saying  pretty  welL  (That 
Israel  in  painting  that.  I  never  use  was  what  made  him  and  Sternchase 
the  expression  '  sacred  picture ; '  but  such  friends  always,  —  that  they  had 
that  one  seems  really  to  have  the  suffered  the  same  thing.)  Then  he  went 
effect  which  such  a  thing  ought  to  on  again,  "  It  would  make  a  good  sub- 
have."  ject  for  an  essay,  —  whether,  and  how 

G. — "  Don't  they  say  that  the  shep-  far,  any  sport  or  hunter-craft  can  be  a 

herd  was  a  heathen  subject  of  deco-  good  subject  for  art,  or  a  fit  one.     It's 

ration  too  ?  "  a  doubtful  question,  and  the  Pan  says, 

P.  — "No  doubt,  like  the  vine.    It  No." 

seems  pretty  clear  the  first  Christians  G.  -^  "  It's  almost  the  same  thing  to 

were  g^lad  to  adopt  both  images,  and  ask  how  far  aristocratic  country-life  ' 

give  tiieir  own  symbolic  meaning  to  in  England  can    ever  develop    any 

hoth.    Why,  the  title  '  Shepherd  of  good  art" 

People'  is  Homeric.     I  dare  say  it  !"•  —  "Well,  you  are  the  man  to  try: 

goes  back  to  the  earliest  Aryan  time,  .  „     „     ,,,„,  _.    .«u,     ^ 

^1                      , ,  ,          .               1,    -I  *Bm  Max  MUUer's    OUpt  flrom  *  Oennan 

wben  you  would  have  been  called  my  woikihop,voL  l 
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you  are  a  bloated  aristocrat  in  York-  ble  in  that  way :  he  seems  to  do  eveij 

shire,  and  I  think  you  are  developing  thing  so  easily.'^ 

something ;  and  your  clubs  ought  to  C.  —  "  Ah,  he  didn't  feel  it  so  him- 

bring  out  somebody.     IVe  seen  some  self  in  working  from  Nature ;  and  he 

drawings  of  yours,  Miss    Langdale,  never  could  have  got  up  to  that  exe- 

and  I  thought  them  quite  real  art.''  cution  without  a  deal  of  disappoint- 

M.  —  "  Why,  I  think  Charles  and  I  ment.  I  think  he  shows  more  graphic 
see  a  great  deal  of  towns  and  middle  power,  and  more  entire  indifference  to 
life,  and  quiet  life,  you  know;  but  I  oil-painting  as  his  science^  than  any- 
like  Mr.  Sternchase  quite  as  well  as  body  I  know  of." 
any  of  my  swell  acquaintances ;  but  R.  —  "  Expound,  painter,  expound." 
he  is  very  keen  about  hunting  and  C.  —  "  Why,  compare  his  work  with 
shooting."  Sternchase's.     He,  the  last,  is  trying 

C.  —  "I  don't  think,  a  taste  for  the  to  do  two  things,  —  to  do  justice  to  a 

chase  in  general  is   specially  aristo-  great  idea  by  his  science  (technical 

cratic ;  and  it  is  certainly  poetical  in  skill  you  may  call  it,  but  it  is  founded 

certain  conditions  of  society,  —  Swiss  on  knowledge ;  but  call  it  science  as 

chamois-hunting,  for  instance."  you  would  boxing,  if  you  like) ;  and 

K.  —  ^'  The  real  difference  between  he  wants  always  to  increase  the  range 

the  two  men  is  that  of  aim,  after  all.  and  power  of  his  science,  that  he  may 

One  gave  himself  up  to  circumstan-  have  the  more  to  dedicate  to  his  great 

ce^   and   patrons   and  high  country-  idea,  and  that  he  may  push  the  thing 

life   and  its   sports.     How  could  he  on  for  those   who    come  after  him. 

help  it?  and   could  we  have  helped  Landseer  is   a  good  naturalist  and 

doing  the  same  ?  And  the  other  con-  hunter :   he   gets  his  drawing   right 

quers  his  fate  more,  and  lives  a  life  from   sheer  graphic  power,  and  the 

of  great  purposes  apart.      It's  like  coup  d'odl  that  can  fix  an   idea  of 

comparing  a  Swiss  aiguille  to  Ben-y-  motion  in   his  own  brain ;   he   is  a 

breac  and  its  corries."  colorist  from  his  happy  out-door  life 

P. — "  Well,  Charles,  you  are  in  good  of  observation ;  and  he  is  poet  enough 

enough   company,   half-way   between  to  be  possessed  by  subjects  and  ima- 

the   great  naturalist   and   the    great  ginations  of  his  own,  and  those  of  the 

master :  you  must  never  think  of  giv-  strongest     But  all  he  cares  for  in 

ing  in  now."  his  science  is  just  what  suits  his  pur- 

C.  —  "I  don't,  not  just  yet,  at'  least,  pose  at  the  time.    He  does  not  want  to 

But  I'm  not  like  either  of  those  men,  be  a  master  of  painting,  as  a  Vene- 

and  one  must  be  rather  discontented  tian  or  Florentine  might :  he  wants 

with  one's  own    doings.       Lionardo  to  do  Lady  So-and-So's  terriers  back 

was:  it's  the  regular  thing.^    At  best,  bristles,  exactly  like  bristles,  and  no 

one  can   only  follow  in  the  body  of!  more.    .He   didn't  care  for  painting, 

the  pack."  and    he   wasn't    one    of   us ;    much 

6.  — "  May  and    I  were    talking  greater  and  healthier  and  better  un- 

about  that  discontent  with  one's  own  derstood,  I  dare  say ;  but  he  shirked 

work  yesterday.     Of  course,  we  ought  the   bard  work,  and  he  blinked  the 

all  to  feel  it;  but  I  don't  think   Sir  high   aims.     Bad  patronage   does    a 

£•  Landseer  can  have  had  much  trou-  deal  of  harm ;  some  one  ought  to  be 

whipped  for  every  tedious  genre  sub- 

*■  Bee  Hamerton  on  Axuayrii.  ject  or  affected  portrait"     (Here  the 
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Preses  said  solemnly,  ^'  Excoriare  alir  are  necessary.     We  have  done  a  good 

quisy^  and  we  all  laughed) ;  then  Char-  deal  of  Turner  here ;  and  Charles  says 

ley  went  back  to  his  first  saying,  that  I  am  much  stronger.     He  is  o£f  to  his 

Landseer  should  have  believed  more  in  great  exhibition   picture    to-morrow, 

his  own  genius,  and  led  his  patrons  We  are  both  like  Erin's  children,  —  so 

vith  him :  if  he  hadn't  thought  so  good  and  so  cold. 

niQch  of  shooting,  and  staying  about  Ever  your  own 

at  big  bouses,  he  might  have  done  Private  and  exclusive    May. 
them  and  himself  immortal  honor. 

P.  —  ^^  Ah,  that's  a  great  saying  of  Letter  I8t^ 

your  friend,  the  Pan'8,  that  he  won-  chaelks  to  floeA. 
ders  not  so  much  at  what  men  suffer, 

bat  at  what  they  lose ;  and  I  go  on  My  dear  Floy,  —  I  told  you  in  my 

to  wonder  at  what  they  don't  care  last  that  I  would  t)ry  to  finish  off  the 

about  losing,  or  know  they  have  lost,  subjects  of  vegetation  and  tree-draw- 

What  might  have  been,  now,  if  one  ing  in  this  letter,  if  I  could.     I  only 

of  these  men  had  been  petted  a  little  think  of  what  I  tell  you  as  an  intro- 

less,  and  the  other  a  little  more  ?  '^  duction  to  drawing  from  Kature ;  that 

R. — ^Tm  afraid  we  owe  it  to  Land*  is  to  say,  as  likely  to   give  you   a 

seer  that  one  can  only  think  of  High-  notion  what  to  look  for  in  Nature,  and 

land  scenery  now,  in  connection  with  some  rule  of  natural  selection,  I  mean 

deer  and  grouse.     Nobody  seems  to  of  choosing,  from  the  infinity  of  Na- 

connect  the  Highlands  with  history,  ture,  what  you   ought  to  put  down, 

or  poetry,  or "  antiquity,  or  any  thing  You  can't  put  down  all.     Different 

but  autumn  holidays.     I  used  to  look  persons  look   for  and    see    different 

op  Gaelic  tradition  a  little,  but  was  things,  more  or  less  correctly ;  and  he 

chaffed  out  of  it  —  mere  sentimental-  does  best  who  gets  down  the  greatest 

ism,  oockneyfied,   and  so  on.     And  amount  of  the  greatest  truths.     Kow, 

Highlanders   themselves    seemed    to  we  have  done  much  definite  drawing, 

think  I'd  no  business  to  be  interested  and  we  are   going  on  to  the  indefi- 

in  their  clans,  or  in  themselves,  as  a  nite  and  mysterious.     We  have  done 

Saxon  who  wasn't  rich  enough  to  take  leaves  and  grass-blades :  we  want  to  do 

a  moor  at  a  fancy  rent."  foliage  and  turf,  and  we  find  them  in 

P.  —  '< Sentiment,  sentimentalism,  masses;  that  is  to  say,  in  organized 

ftnd    grouse-rents,  —  very     different  forms,  of  which  you  can  see  the  or- 

things;"  but  here  the  guard  insisted  ganization,   but  only   a  part  of  the 

on  our  changing  for  "  Haucksphut,"  *  individualities  which  compound  them, 

as  he  called  it,  with  an  evident  anxiety  Now,  any  disorderly  mess  of   lines, 

to  show  how  the  word  might  be  spelt  like  the  worst  sort  of  modern  woodcut- 

without  one  letter  of  the  conventional  ting,  is  mysterious  enough  in  a  sense ; 

orthography.     Ingenious,  wasn't  it  ?  but  your  work  ought  to  be  a  mystery 

I  think  I  must  go  back  to  Bother-  worth  unravelling.     And  the  vegeta- 

cli%  soon,  as  sister  Marian  wants  a  tion  in  Durer's  woodcuts  is  exactly 

holiday  rather  badly^  and  I  can  help  what  you   ought  to  work   from,   in 

^th  her  work.     I  have  had  a  great  order  to  get  mystery  and  organization 

deal  of  fun,  and  be^n  quite  the  lady  together.     N"os.   13,    14,   15,   in   the 

for  ever  so  long,  and  mental  tonics  <<  Elements  of  Drawing,"  are  capital 

«  Oxford.  examples ;  but  any  very  clear,  distinct 
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photograph  of  grasses  or  ferns  will  ture  to  produce  a  good  drawing.  Bot 
help  you,  if  you  will  only  take  little  acquiring  this  power  of  sight  really 
enough  of  it  at  a  time,  and  draw  that  ought  not  to  he  a  matter  of  many  days 
in  pen-and-sepia  outline,  giving  a  to  you.  Practice  is  every  thing  to  the 
little  shading,  of  course,  where  you  eye ;  hut  all  your  eyes  are  well  enough 
want  it,  as  you  go  on ;  for  folds  and  practised  already,  for  you  can  all  play 
rounded  undulations  cannot  he  given  the  piano,  and  do  needlework.  I  go  all 
in  pure  outline,  and  consequently  pure  wrong  in  this  sort  of  work  for  the 
outline  in  the  strictest  sense  ought  first  day ;  just  as  one  can  neyer  see 
never  to  he  enforced  or  practised,  one's  fly  for  the  first  day's  salmon- 
But,  in  all  this  practice,  make  out  as  fishing.  But  when  you  have  done 
much  as  you  can,  and  don't  go  in  for  the  forms  right,  so  as  to  get  a  stock 
intricacy,  hut  for  accuracy.  And  if  of  them  into  your  mind,  it  will  sur- 
you  can  succeed  in  heing  accurate,  and  prise  you  to  find  your  rapid  work 
yet  get  any  of  the  glittering  confusion  improve  wonderfully,  and  get  much 
of  Nature  into  your  careful  work,  then  more  piquant  and  characteristic  in 
you  are  forming  a  landscape  style  of  eager  hits,  when  you  let  your  hand 
your  own,  original  and  of  the  hest  fly;  for  accurate  work  accumulates 
kind ;  and  nohody  can  take  it  ^m  right  ideas ;  and  they  will  stream  out 
you.  of  your  fingers'-ends  sometimes,  in 
Now,  the  mystery  of  Nature  and  of  the  brighter  seasons  — you  don't  know 
Durer  and  of  Turner  comes  pretty  how,  nor  shall  we  ever, 
much  to  this  to  the  draughtsman,  —  Now  once  more  for  our  system, 
that  the  form  is  there,  and  you  don't  such  as  it  is,  roughly  taken.  First, 
see  what  it  really  is  till  you  draw  it.  large  single-leaf  forms,  for  accurate 
I  began  to  copy  Fig.  14  for  you  just  line ;  then  jam-pot  for  rounding  in 
now.  I  took  the  square  stone  first,  light  and  shade;  then  washing  in 
and  I  saw  there  were  leaves  by  it,  —  skies,  for  free  use  of  the  water-color 
large  plantain  or  dock ;  then,  by  the  hrush  in  covering  a  flat  space ;  then 
time  I  had  done  the  outline  of  the  foliage  and  vegetation  to  introduce 
stone,  I  saw  there  were  three  lower  the  real  difficulties  of  Nature.  You 
leaves,  rather  faint-looking,  and  the  have  not  as  yet,  perhaps,  attained 
point  of  another  below,  and  four  Mr.  Squeers's  deep  perception  of  what 
strong  upright-growing  ones  more,  a  rum 'un  she  is;  but  you  see  every- 
The  dock  grows  like  the  tree,  spring-  body  can  see  and  draw  from  foliage, 
ing  from  the  fountain  of  life  in  his  &c.,  and  then,  as  we  have  had  before,, 
stem,  you  see.  Then  I  noticed  the  it  not  only  shows  you  difficulties,  but 
perspective  of  the  lower  square  stone ;  points  to  try  for,  and  leading  lines, 
and  how  it  leads  into  the  picture;  which  give  character.  We  had  some- 
then  tliat  most  delicate  wild-parsley  thing  about  character  in  portraits; 
leaf  on  the  right  above  the  stone,  well,  there  are  characteristic  lines  or 
in  short,  I  had  been  drawing  some  marks  in  all  other  things,  which  will 
time  before  I  fully  understood  what  I  give  g^race  and  vital  truth  to  your  por- 
had  to  do.  But,  when  that  is  under-  traiture  of  things,  if  you  dwell  on 
stood,  you  are  far  on  towards  doing  it.  them.  They  are  always  expressive 
Without  such  practice  in  looking  at  of  the  past  history  and  present  action 
things  as  this  kind  of  copying  gives  of  the  thing.  They  show,  in  a  moun- 
you,  you  wiU  not  see  enough  in  Na-  tain,  first  how  it  was  built  up  or 
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heaped  up,  then  how  it  is  being  worn 
away,  and  from  what  quaarter  the 
wildest  storms  beat  on  it.  In  a  tree, 
thej  show  what  kind  of  fortune  it  has 
had  to  endure  from  its  childhood ;  how 
troublesome  trees  have  come  in  its 
way,  and  pushed  it  aside,  and  tried  to 
strangle  or  starve  it ;  where  and  whin 
kind  trees  have  sheltered  it,  and 
grown  up  lovingly  along  with  it,  bend- 
ing as  it  bent ;  what  winds  torment 
it  most;*  what  boughs  of  it  behave 
best,  and  bear  most  fruit,  arid  so  on. 
In  a  wave  or  cloud,  these  leading  lines 
show  the  run  of  the  tide  and  of  the 
wind,  and  the  sort  of  change  which 
the  water,  or  vapor  is  at  any  moment 
enduring  in  its  form,  as  it  meets 
Bhore,  or  counter- wave,  or  melting 
fiunshine.  Now,  remember,  nothing 
distinguishes  great  men  from  inferior 
men  more  than  their  always  knowing, 
in  life  or  art,  the  way  things  are 
ping.  Your  dunce  thinks  they  are 
standing  still,  and  draws  them  all 
fixed;  your  wise  man  sees  they  change, 
and  draws  them  accordingly,  —  the 
animal  in  its  movement,  the  tree  in 
its  growth,  the  cloud  in  its  course,  the 
mountain  in  its  decay.  Try  always, 
whenever  you  look  at  a  form,  to  see 
the  lines  in  it  which  have  had  power 
over  its  past  fate,  and  will  have  power 
over  its  futurity.  The  leafage  round 
the  root  of  a  stone  pine  or  Scotch 
fir  (he  gives  a  drawing  of  it,  Fig.  16, 
p.  116,  Elements)  from  Sestri,  near 
Genoa,  has  all  its  sprays  thrust  away 
hy  the  root  in  their  first  budding; 
wd  they  spring  out  in  every  direc- 
tion round  it,  as  water  splashes  when 
a  heavy  stone  is  thrown  into  it.  Then, 
when  they  have  got  clear  of  the  root, 
they  begin  to  bend  up  again;  some 
of  them,  being  little  stone  pines 
themselves,  have  a  great  notion  of 
growing  upright  if  they  can;  and 
this  struggle  of  theirs  to  rec6ver  their 


straight  road  towards  the  sky,  after 
beii>g  obliged  to  grow  sideways  in 
their  early  years,  is  the  effort  that 
will  mainly  influence  their  destiny, 
and  determine  if  they  are  to  be 
crabbed,  forky  pines,  striking  from 
that  rock  of  Sestri,  whose  clefts  nour- 
ish them,  with  bared  red  lightning  of 
angry  arms  towards  the  sea;  or  if 
they  are  to  be  goodly  and  solemn 
pines,  with  trunks  like  pillars  of 
temples,  and  the  purple  burning  of 
their  branches  sheathed  in  deep  globes 
of.  cloudy  green.  So  in  trees  in  gen- 
eral, and  bushes  large  and  small,  per- 
haps the  first  general  rule  one  notices 
is,  that  though  the  boughs  spring 
irregularly,  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  they 
tend  more  upwards,  and  less  down- 
wards, as  they  get  near  the  top  of 
the  tree.  Hence  a  plumy  character 
and  aspect  of  unity  in  all  the  branch- 
es, which  is  essential  to  their  beauty. 
They  all  share  in  one  great  fountain- 
like impulse:  each  has  his  definite 
curve  and  path  to  take,  and  all  together 
form  a  great  outer  curve,  whose  char- 
acter and  proportion  are  peculiar  for 
each  species.     Observe,  a  tree  don't 


grow  as  at  a,  anyhow,  but  as  at  (;,  in  its 
simplest  possible  type;  or  as  at  hj 
showing  the  full  intention  and  idea  of 
the  tree,  which  wants  to  carry  out  all 
its  minor  branches  to  the  bounding 
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curve,  80  that  they  shall  all  get  to  air  them  graceful  ?  The  plumy  toss  of  the 

and  light  in  plenty.    And  the  branches  branches,  and  their  spring  from  tho 

each  try  for  the  bounding  curve  in  stem:  you  can  see  the  fountain  of 

the  same  way ;  so  that  the   branch-  sap  rushing  up  through  them,  and  it 

type  isn't  anyhow,  but  so  as  to  take  is  their  centre.     Then,  when  you  copy 

its  proper  share  in  the  great  curve,  as  It,  you  will  feel  how  all  the  touches 

at  h.  group  together,  and  take  you  into  and 

I  observe  that  some  members  of  the  across  and  all  about  the  woodcut,  as 

club  have  a  careless  way  of  drawing  a  composition.      Look   at  the  lines 

boughs  with  successive  sweeps  of  the  which  mark  the  ground,  and  how  the 

pen  or  brush,  one  hanging  on  to  the  water  runs  off  the  hill ;  and  at  the 

other,  that  way.  figures  on  the  top,  which  show  it  is  do 

It  is  the  worst  great  height,  only  a  swell  of  the  chalk 

^^    X'"'^^^^  conceivable;  down;    and  note  the   regular    steps 

^     ^^"'^'^           but  all  unmean-  made  by  successive  climbers,  who,  you 

ing  tricks  of  see,  have  all  got  blown  at  nearly  the 
hand  are  to  be  avoided  everywhere,  same  place,  and  worked  off  to  the 
I  compared  a  rather  drooping  bough  left.  If  you  want  to  learn  how  to 
seen  from  below,  to  your  hands  held  express  distance  and  surface  in  flat 
palm  downwards,  as  in  piano-playing,  country  or  gentle  slopes,  the  hill  and 
If  you  hold  your  hands  out  before  a  ground  part  of  this  woodcut  is  a 
glass,  palm  upwards,  and  with  open  perfect  lesson ;  and  see  how  you  are 
fingers,  it  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  led  away  into  the  distance  by  the 
upward  ramification  of  a  branch,  as  comparative  sizes  of  trees,  much  as 
the  palm-downward  position  gives  by  Durer  in  Fig.  13. 
you  the  action  of  the  lower  boughs  Then  this  sketch  shows  you  how  to 
in  cedars,  and  such  other  spreading  put  in  figures  and  adjuncts.  Most  of 
trees.  the  dub  seem  to  do  it  rather  by  guess- 
Ko  20  in  the  Elements  is  a  speci-  work,  or  by  mere  feeling  for  color, 
men-sketch  from  Nature,  when  you  because  a  strong  dark,  or  a  blue  patch, 
have  not  time  to  put  any  color  on,  or  a  red  patch,  is  wanted  here  or 
or  when  you  can  only  run  a  little  there.  But  see  how  the  figures  come 
sepia  or  gray  over  the  trees,  to  give  a  in  here.  The  dog  is  under  the  boy, 
notion  of  their  pitch  of  shade  against  and  his  back  is  in  a  springing  curve ; 
the  sky  and  each  other.  It  is  partic-  the  boy's  is  actually  in  springing  ac- 
ularly  nice  ioi  you  to  copy ;  for  the  tion  as  he  tries  to  scramble  on  to  the 
trees  are  like  some  of  Harding's:  they  parapet :  all  that  gives  spring  to  the 
are  specially  graceful,  absolutely  free  trees  above  by  repeating  their  curve, 
from  any  mannerism,  and  as  rapidly  or,  in  other  words,  by  dwelling  on  the 
done  as  his  hand  could  go  it.  And  idea  of  springiness  to  your  eye.  So 
there  is  not  a  line  or  a  touch  to  be  the  farmer  and  his  stick  almost 
spared ;  not  one  scratch,  I  do  declare,  double  the  height  of  the  stems.  That 
which  is  not  graphic,  and  descriptive  is  what  I  shall  have  to  talk  of  here- 
of a  fact,  or  part  of  a  fact.  Look  at  after  as  the  law  of  repetition,  when 
the  lower  bushes  I  There's  radiation  we  go  into  composition.  If  people 
and  spring,  and  life,  and  vegetable  don't  see  a  thing  when  you  first  say 
happiness,  whatever  that  may  be.  it  in  your  drawing,  why,  say  it  again 
And  the  upper  trees  —  what  makes  in  it^  somewhere  else,  and  again,  with 
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Tariations,  if  necessary.   And^  besides  them  for  pitch  of  tone,  and  general 

all  this,  there  is  a  grand  set  of  curves  light  and  shade;  let  drjr;  and  then 

in  the  picture,  which  have  their  origin  take  up    the  quill-pen,  to    make   it 

in  the  dog*s  tail,  and  sweep  over  the  graphic,   and    tell    about    the  facts, 

trees ;  but  we  must  put  that  off  also.  That    leaf   is   the    main   one ;   that 

This  looking  for  guiding-lines,  as  I  bough  is  the  leader ;  and  this  touch 

said  before,  is  the  first  great  thing  to  means  so  much  of  it,  point  side  or 

make  your  drawing  graphic  or  char-  not,  as  the  case  may  be.     Don't  do 

acteristic.      Take  an  old  house-roof  any  thing  in  a  general  way.     Nothing 

(almost  all  old  things  are  worth  draw-  is  general :  things  look  like  what  they 

ing,  because  of  their  history  and  its  are  like.     There  really  is  no  receipt 

outer  signs).      A  bad  draughtsman  for  doing  any  thing.     Some  of  you 

will  only  see  the  tiles  in  a  spotty  ir-  ask  how  to  do  grass  ?     I'll  trouble 

regular  order  all  over :  a  good  one  will  them  for  what  sort  of  grass  ?  — r  thyme 

see  the  bends  of  the  under-timbers  on  the  downs,  or  sedges  by  a  stream, 

where   they   are    weakest,   and    the  or  mowing-grass  in  June,  or  alpine 

weight  tells  on  them  most ;  and  where  grass,  half  lilies,  or  Craven  pasture, 

the  rain-water  runs  off  fast,  and  keeps  half   heather  ?      The  only   dodge   I 

the  tiles  clean,  and  where  it  lodges,  know  is  the  old  one,  —  to  go  by  the 

and  feeds  the  moss ;  and  he  will  be  shadows  between  the  stems,  as  Durer 

careful,  however  few  slates  he  draws,  does.     The  prominent  stems  will  be 

to  mark  the  way  they  bend  together  your  guiding-lines  in  light ;  and,  if  you 

toward  those  hollows  where  the  roof  draw  them  as  you  see  them,  you  will 

is  giving,  and  by  which  you  see  its  find    a     shorthand    to    express    the 

fate.    Just  so  in  ground :  there  is  al-  crowded  vegetation  behind:    that   is 

ways  the  direction  of   the   run   of  Dureresque  or  Turneresque  drawing, 

water  to  be  noticed, — how  it  rounds  Or  you  may  "do  grass"  very  nicely 

the  earth,  and  cuts  it  into  hollows ;  at  a  little  distance,  by  giving  the  un« 

and  generally  there  are  traces  of  bed-  dulations  of    the    ground    in    green 

ded  or  other  internal  structure  in  any  patches  of  shade  with  jagged  edges 

hank  or  height  worth  drawing.     Ko-  (taking  care  not  to  make  them  too 

tice  the  depression  in  the  hill  marked  dark  at  first)  ;  but  that,  after  all,  is 

hy  the  footsteps,  and  the  hollow  where  drawing  by  characteristic  lines.     Yon 

water  runs  down  from  left  to  right,  will  leave  fringes  of  light,  of  course, 

behind  the  roots  of  the  trees.  and  it  is  easy  to  make  them  like  grass 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  going  for  edges ;   but,  the  better  they  fit  the 

the/a(^8  in  all  your  sketching.     It  is  characteristic   slope   of   the    ground, 

not  dull  or  commonplace  to  do  so,  be-  the  more  grassy  they  will  look.     Look 

cause  the  facts  are  often  striking,  and  at  the  drawing  in  Fig.  20,  or  any  of 

still  oftener  pathetic.     I  should  say  the  grassy  foregrounds  in  the  engrav- 

there  is  something  honorable,  and  so  ings,  and  try  to  leave  your  edge-forms 

on,  in  the  decay  of  an  old  house-roof  in  Aght,  as  you  would  do  the  bright 

ftnd  its  associations,  edge  of  a  round  tree  against  a  mass 

Now,    in     your      light-and-shade  of  shade, 

sketches   from    Nature    (whereof   I  If  you  happen  to  have  the  "  Oxford 

pray  you  make  plenty),  just  get  your  Art  Manual "  (Macmillan,  Oxford  Q^y 

sizes  and  distances  and  main  lines  in  University  Press),  there  is  a  another 

pencil;  then  run  some  gray  or  sepia  good  example  of  tree  and  vegetation 
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lines,  —  Cephalos  and  Procns,  the  set  the  original  befoie  you,  and  go 
etched  lines  from  the  Liber  Stadiorum  over  the  wliole  with  your  pen,  work- 
plate,  before  it  was  prepared  for  mes-  ing  Irom  the  original  with  the  great- 
zotint.  If  you  will  draw  either  that,  est  care  to  correct  any  exaggeration 
or  Fig.  20  in  the  Elements,  and  draw  or  slip  you  may  have  made  in  the 
from  Nature  in  that  way,  that's  all  I  tracing.  And  do  this  when  you  are 
want,  and  will  be  all  you  will  want.  fresh,  and  with  your  full  attention, 
Now,  to  put  a  light  and  shade  over  leaving  off  when  you  are  tired,  and 
your  linefii,  you  must  study  Turner's  never  doing  too  much  at  a  time.  Re- 
Liber  Studiorum.  The  plates  have  enforce  your  first  lines  till  they  really 
been  very  fairly  done  in  autotype,  represent  Turner's ;  and  then  you  will 
and  one  or  -two  of  this  list  ^  will  do  see,  as  in  the  bough  we  began  with, 
as  examples  for  your  work  from  Na-  how  his  lines  prepare  you  for  his  light 
ture.  You  might  add  Kizpah  or  the  and  shade.  Then,  for  the  fourth  time, 
Mer  de  Glace  to  it,  because  they  will  do  some,  or  the  whole,  of  the  plate 
widen  and  deepen  your  estimate  of  again  on  drawing-paper ;  and  put  on 
the  passionate  and  tragical  power  of  the  light  and  shade  in  any  brown 
landscape  in  hands  capable  of  true  that  matches  the  plate,  with  a  fine 
passion  and  deep  tragedy.  But  one  sable.  Use  it  like  a  pencil  after  the 
or  two  of  these  plates  will  be  enough,  first  light  coat  of  tint,  and  cross-hatch 
and  give  you  work  enough ;  for  this  is  and  stipple  till  you  have  got  Turner's 
the  way  you  must  do  them.  They  gradations.  Don't  begin  with  the 
consist,  you  know,  of  firmly  etched  sky,  I  think,  but  with  something 
lines  with  mezzotint  shade  laid  over  which  has  lines  you  can  go  by.  Only 
them.  First,  then,  trace  the  etched  get  a  square  inch  of  this  sort  of  thing 
lines  very  carefully  at  the  window,  or  righty  and  you  can  do  any  thing  in 
with  transparent  paper;  trace  them  light  and  shade.  It  really  is  worth 
again  on  smooth  drawing-paper ;  then  any  of  your  utmost  efforts  :  it  is  very 

»  Elements  of  Drawing,  p.  132.    If  not  one  difiicult ;    but    I    don't    think    people 

of  those  In  Liit  1,  any  other  you  can  ge(»  ezoepi  really  leam  to  exert  themselves  till 

those  in  List  2,  which  are  useless.  .11                       .          .   <.               1 

they  have  come  to  grief  a  good  many 

^^^  *•  times ;  and  nothing  is  more  strange  in 

Grande  Chartreuse.          Pembuir  llilU.  _x  xi.        a.\.                           j.u*         v   _:-.- 

Osaous  and  Hesperie.       Little  Devil's  Bridge/  *^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^7  ^^^"7  ^^^^^  he^n^ 

Gephaiusand  Proeris.     lUver  Wy©  (not  Wye  to  go  right,  and  all  materials  and  tools 

Source  of  Arreiron.  and  Severn).  ^^ .^  r ^ ^         £^  ^    j-ic  „u 

Ben  Arthur.                 Holy  Island.  »eem  to  favor  you,  after  One  difficult 

Watonnui.                   Clyde.  thing  well  done. 

nS^^lfd  Ditching.    bSfaS^^'  You  ought,   moreover,  to  have  a 

Dumblane  Abbey.            Alps  from  Qreaoble.  photograph    (as  I  think  I  have  said) 

2^2b  pier.                  B««i*n  Castle.  ^£  some  favorite  landscape-subject  of 

The  Liber  Studiorum  Is  a  coUectlon  of  dark-brown  yoUr  Own,  —  high  hills  and  a  village, 

engravings  done  by  Turner  in  great  part  or  enUre.  q^  gome   picturesque   tOWn  in   middle 

ly :  they  contain  something  like  universal  in#ruc-  ..                 *^     _          ^ 

Hon  for  landscape,  but  must  be  drawn  to  be  under-  distance,  and  SOme  calm  water,  if  p06- 

!?.**"*  o  x^?*  fouowfng  plates  are,  however,  useless,  gjble,  a  Stream  With  stoues  in  it.    Copy 

(List  2.)  L  Scene  in  Italy ;  goaU  and  trees.  2.  In-  .       '                      i?  •      •     i.i.                         J 

terior  of  church.    8.  Bridge  and  trees;  figures  on  that,  or  parts  Of  it,  m  the  manner  Ot 

left,  one  playing  a  pipe.    4.  Ditto,  with  tambou.  the  Liber,  with  hrush  and  pen.    And 

rine.    6.  Ditto,  Thames,  high  trees,  and  square  ,             i              1.              j.i_    i.                  c    • 

tower.    6, 7.  Tenth  and  fifth  plagues  of  Egypt,  here  please  ODserve,  that  on  any  bwiss 

8.  Bisaolz  Abbey.  9.  Wye  and  Severn.    10.  Bcene  qj  Scottish   Or  lakes   Or  dales   OXpedi- 

with  castle  in  centre,  cows  under  trees  on  left*  . .                         1  .    .     1     «          .    «>      Vr 

U.  MarteUo  Towera.     12.  Calm.  tion,  yOU  OUght  tO  look  OUt  for  a  feW 
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photographs  of  pet  places  which  you  in  pencil,  or  pen  and  color,  and  get 
hare  drawn  yourself :  that  is  most  in  all  the  facts  you  possibly  can  in 
importaat,  to  compare  your  sketch  the  time.  Also  go  nearer,  or  quite  up 
from  Nature  with  her  record  of  herself,  to,  any  peculiarly  interesting  part,  and 
In  copying  the  photograph,  get  all  make  a  nearer  memorandum  of  that : 
the  gradations  you  can  (you  can't  get  it  will  often  be  a  key  to  the  detail  of 
them  all) ;  but  every  hour  of  attention  the  rest,  and  explain  what  things 
at  such  work  is  so  much  new  strength  mean  in  your  more  distant  drawing, 
to  work  from  Nature.  You  may  use  •^-  whether  you  knew  at  the  farther 
gray  if  you  like  it  better  than  brown,  distance  what  they  were  or  not.  Soft 
or  brown  and  gray  together,  perhaps,  pencilling  washed  orer  with  gray  is, 
Do  it  a  little  at  a  time,  rather  than  perhaps,  the  easiest  and  nicest  way  of 
hurriedly.  Pen  over  pencil  in  firm  doing  your  study  of  effect.  Lights 
outline,  with  the  stronger  darks  will  come  out  pleasantly  with  the 
shaded  in  bold  lines,  crossed,  if  you  brush  while  the  gray  is  still  wet ;  but 
like ;  then  the  sepia  or  gray  tones  be  careful  not  to  take  off  too  much, 
down  to  the  right  pitch  ;  then  all  the  All  this  on  white  paper  only.  Till 
finer  penwerk;  and  take  out  the  you  are  a  consummate  worker,  you 
high  lights  with  fine  brush  and  blot-  had  better  use  gray  paper  only  in  the 
ting-paper,  or  a  sharp  knife.  Try  studio,  or  in  copying  Turner  or  other 
working  against  time.  See  what  you  works  on  the  same.  His  gray  body- 
can  do  in  half  an  hour,  an  hour,  or  colors  are  most  T)eautiful  and  instruc- 
two  or  three ;  always  getting  full  tive  subjects  to  copy,  for  the  strongest 
depth  of  light  and  shade,  and  taking  of  you ;  and  working  carefully  at 
the  difference  of  time  out  in  finishing  them  is  the  thing  of  all  others  to 
the  parts.  When  you  can  do  this  introduce  you  to  oil-painting, 
well,  you  are  fit  to  work  from  Nature  Third,  if  you  are  to  take  notes 
in  light  and  shade,  on  landscape  or  of  a  scene,  altogether  against  time, 
any  other  subject.  do  a  good  pencil  outline  you  can't 
Then,  as  to  the  sort  of  work,  or  mistake ;  then  wash  over  all  with 
amount  of  finish  you  ought  to  at-  your  lightest  gray,  as  if  it  were  a  jam- 
tempt,  according  to  time.  First,  if  pot;  then  keep  your  head  if  you  can, 
yoQ  are  not  limited,  do  a  perfect  light-  and  go  at  it  hard.  Dash  on  the 
aod-sbade  study  in  gray  and '  brown,  dark  masses  first ;  then  try  to  take 
with  all  the  facts  drawn,  and  none  of  off  or  add  color  while  it  is  wet,  till 
the  gradations  omitted.  Second,  you  you  get  the  intermediate  masses, 
may  be  pressed  for  time :  in  that  You  may  scratch  forms  in  nicely  on 
case,  make  up  your  mind  about  the  the  wet  with  the  wrong  end  of  your 
effect  of  the  whole,  and  make  a  rapid  brush,  or  a  smooth-pointed  stylet ;  or 
study  of  that  first ;  that  is,  how  you  take  the  brightest  lights  out  with 
will  have  the  facts.  That  scene  is  the  comer  of  a  sponge,  or  scratch 
to  he  like  that  in  your  thoughts,  on  them  off  with  a  knife  (sea-foam  will 
the  whole,  unless  it  be  till  you  do  it  do  well  that  way) ;  but  then,  in  the 
again  in  color ;  that  is  the  effect  of  last  few  minutes,  when  your  paper  is 
the  scene  on  you,  in  masses  of  light  covered,  take  to  the  pen,  and  mark 
snd  shade,  —  your  general  impression  your  outline  in  vigorously,  as  in  the 
of  it  alL  Do  that  quickly  in  mass ;  Liber  Studiorum.  This  kind  of  work 
then  make  another  Dureresque  sketch  seems  specially  necessary  for  some  of 
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the  hardest  Btill-life  workers,  and  is  all  for  accuracy,  and  tenderness  of 
steadiest  copyists  in  the  cluh.  Delih-  touch.  You  must  learn  decision,  to 
erate  exactness  is  much,  but  it  is  not  know  what  you  want  to  do,  and  do 
all,  and  can't' do  every  thing;  nor  it;  and  nothing  can  teach  it  so  well 
the  things  we  want  most  to  do  some-  as  these  ^me-drawings,  so  called, 
times.  You  know  what  it  is  to  hare  Then,  once  more,  it  will  be  worth 
to  tackle  a  great  cumulus  cloud,  or  ever  so  much  to  you  to  get  into  a 
an  on-coming  thunder-storm,  or  sheet  habit  of  noting  the  shapes  of  shad- 
of  rain,  or  some  odd  set  of  striking  ows,  —  cast-shadows,  I  mean,  not 
shadows.  You  must  learn,  in  a  sense,  rounded  shade  of  structure  or  form, 
to  shoot  flying  as  well  as  sitting.  I  must  have  told  you,  in  looking  over 
Somebody  would  not  try  to  draw  a  the  club  portfolios,  that  light  or  sun- 
thrush  for  me  the  other  day,  '^  be-  shine  is  only  to  be  had  by  sharpness, 
cause  the  bird  wouldn't  stand  still  to  and  defined  edges  of  shadow  ;  and,  of 
be  drawn.''  That's  art  school  all  course,  if  the  edges  are  to  be  defined, 
over;  but  it  will  not  make  a  draughts-  they  oughtn't  to  be  defijied  wrong, 
man  from  Nature.  You  must  learn  They  are  always  odd-looking  things; 
to  use  the  inner  eye,  the  imagination  but  in  distance  or  middle  distance,  in 
or  memory ;  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  fact,  one  recognizes  things  chiefly  by 
which  of  them  it  is  of  the  two  :  but  their  shadows ;  and,  in  fact,  one  sees 
this  is  what  it  does,  —  to  give  you  a  more  of  the  shadow  than  the  sub- 
vision  of  the  bird,  or  cloud,  or  what  stance.  Turner's  distances  seem  full 
not,  as  you  mean  to  have  him  in  of  confused  touches  with  odd  shapes, 
your  picture.  To  that  vision  you  and  without  much  meaning,  when  you 
ought  to  adhere  steadily  :  your  brain  first  look  at  them ;  but,  when  you  be- 
ought  to  see  long  before,  what  your  gin  to  copy  and  really  see  into  them; 
hand  is  to  do  in  the  end;  and  your  they  are  iiill  of  meaning:  they  are 
technical  knowledge  ought  always  to  all  real  and  accurately-done  shadows 
be  able  to  tell  the  hand  what  it  is  to  of  actual  detail.  There  is  a  capital 
do  next.  Minute  copying  may  bring  example  in  the  Elements,  Fig.  21,  p. 
on  slow  habits,  and  that  way  of  always  146,  of  an  Alpine  bridge  at  four  dif- 
groping  after  a  motionless  copy,  which  ferent  distances,  which  illustrates  this 
often  disables  the  regular  art-student  wonderfully  well, 
from  doing  any  thing  like  a  picture.  Now  aa  to  your  tools.  An  F  or  fiB 
I  remember  reading  men  at  Gh.Ch.,  pencil  for  your  note-book ;  and  always 
who  had  brains  enough  for  a  lesson,  carry  a  white  paper  note-book.  But 
as  old  Latchford  said,  but  hardly  always  wash  your  pencil  things  lightly 
enough  for  a  book  or  a  subject ;  /md  over  with  some  tint,  if  you  want  to 
just  as  many  art-students  seem  to  be  keep  them :  it  is  so  tiresome  to  see 
equal  to  a  copy  or  study  of  still  life,  all  one's  clear  lines  and  edges  of  shade 
who  will  never  make  any  thing  of  a  rub  out  into  nothing,  and  all  one's 
picture,  or  represent  real  life.  They  darks  grow  grubby  and  shiny  like  a 
can  draw  a  cast  of  a  horse  perfectly,  fire-grate  I  There  is  a  model  note- 
but  could  no  more  do  old  Catapult  book  in  the  gibeeiere  I  got  you ;  and 
sweeping  a  brook  than  they  could  it  becomes  you  very  much :  so  you 
ride  her  over  it.  So  you  must  some-  have  two  artistic  reasons  for  wearing 
times  study  for  speed  and  decision,  it.  May  looks  the  chdtelaine  all  over 
while  in  a  general  way  your  practice  in  hers. 
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To  finish  up  about  foliage  and  honor.  The  Paris  drawing  in  etched 
vegetation.  I  said  a  good  deal  about  line,  of  a  spray  of  oak  as  it  is  really 
the  Paris  law  <of  radiation  and  law  seen  in  light,  is  in  the  Elements,  Fig. 
of  individuality  while  I  was  on  26,  p.  163 ;  and  any  more  puzzling 
Harding.  The  prevailing  radiation  thing  to  draw  I  never  knew» 
and  springing  ovoid  curves  of  Har-  There  is  a  deal  more  to  be  said 
ding's  system  must  be  reconciled  about  the  laws  of  tree-form  \  but  I 
somehow  with  the  individual,  capri-  think  it  must  wait  till  we  go  into  the 
cious  life  of  the  separate  leaves ;  and  Pan,  his  canons  of  curvature,  and 
you  must  always  beware  of  monotony  composition  in  general.  For  the 
of  touch,  and  nonsense  drawing,  present  let^s  have  it  once  more:  in 
His  example,  Fig.  24,  gives  you  a  drawing  any  tree,  or  any  thing,  in  a 
sense  of  radiation,  if  you  look  pretty  thoughtful,  or  intelligent,  or  tndy 
hard  for  it ;  but  the  first  thing  that  imaginative  way,  you  ought  some- 
strikes  you  about  it  is,  that  every  how,  first,  to  indicate  some  of  the 
leaf  is  going  just  his  own  way.  ruling  organic  laws  of  what  you  are 
There  are  wandering  lines  mixed  drawing;  secondly,  to  show  a  sense 
with  the  radiating  ones,  and  radiating  of  the  individual  character  and  liberty 
lines  with  the  wild  ones ;  and  you  of  the  forms  of  parts ;  then,  thirdly, 
may  have  ever  such  freedom  of  hand,  you  should  show  int;|elligence  of  the 
and  firm  touch,  and  clear  touch,  and  mysterious  way  in  which  law  and 
all  that;  but  you  can't  draw  that  liberty  are  united  in  Nature,  and 
example  without  time  and  pains,  and  ought  to  be  indicated  in  drawing, 
following  leaf  after  leaf  Well,  there  They  are  so  in  Turner's  works : 
is  a  third  thing  besides  these  two  whether  he  is  drawing  rocks,  or  trees, 
laws :  there  is  mystery.  The  confu-  or  clouds,  or  cities,  the  law  is  there, 
sion  of  light  and  reflection  comes  and  the  liberty ;  and  he  shows  both, 
npon  yon  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  do  you  don't  know  how.  The  wind  is 
a  spray  a  little  way  off  with  light  blowing  one  way,  and  the  clouds  are 
npon  it.  In  doing  boughs  in  a  room,  all  going  in  that  direction,  each  in 
as  we  have  had  it,  you  escaped  all  his  own  way.  The  granite  or  gneiss 
that ;  but,  if  you  took  the  same  boughs  has  burst  up  from  beneath  by  the  same 
out  into  sunshine,  you  would  miss  a  volcanic  force,  but  has  cooled  down, 
point  here,  and  edge  there,  and  have  every  ton  of  it  variously.  The  forest 
glitter  and  cast-shadow  to  deal  with ;  all  grows  by  the  springing  fountain 
in  short,  there  would  be  more  than  of  sap  from  each  root,  and  every  tree 
double  trouble.  This  belongs  rather  grows  his  own  way,  according  to  the 
to  the  subject  of  color ;  but  I  think  we  ground  he  stands  in.  The  men  all 
had  something  about  it  before,  when  build  their  houses  for  shelter,  and 
I  saw  fiusan's  and  your  drawing  of  according  to  the  laws  of  gravity  and 
the  old  pond  at  Hawkstone.  Be-  mechanics;  and  every  house  is  or 
member,  anyhow,  that  introducing  should  be  different  according  to  its 
Bunshine  into  a  picture  alters  all  its  master's  way.  The  horrid  uniformi- 
conditions,  and  the  sunshine  becomes  ty  of  modern  streets,  which  have  no 
the  principal  fact  in  the  picture,  or  individuality,  is  what  excludes  them 
nearly  so.  Guyp  makes  it  so,  to  his  from  artistic  treatment:  it  indicates 
great  honor :  he  is  a  sort  of  fiid-  the  appalling  sameness  of  outer  re- 
dled   Phcebos,    and    deserves    great  spectability,  in  which  all  the  people 
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transact     existence.     And,    whether  LeUerlBth.   {IniomeenodQpe.) 

you  can  reach  him  or  not,  Turner  is 

the  hest  model  you  can  follow,  and      bey.  b.  bipon  to  lady  lattbr- 
try  to  understand  in    this    matter.  math. 

He     interprets     law,     liberty,     and 

mysteiy  in  foliage  and  other  things.  My  dear  Flora,  —  Charles  has 
in  a  manner  unlike  any  one  else,  just  turned  up  in  a  state  of  excitement, 
There  is  analogy  between  graphic  because  he  has  got  into  a  bit  of  ser- 
art  and  life ;  and  nothing  can  be  mon  towards  the  end  of  his  letter ; 
truer  or  more  real,  not  fanciful,  than  and  he  is  good  enough  to  say  that  it's 
this  which  follows  from  the  Elements :  my  business  to  pull  him  through  it, 
'^  There  is  no  moral  vice  or  virtue  and  that  I've  got  nothing  else  to  do : 
which  has  not  its  precise  prototype  so  they  all  say,  always.  However,  as 
in  the  art  of  painting ;  so  that  you  to  the  analogy  between  works  of  art 
may  at  your  will  illustrate  the  moral  and  the  lives  men  live,  that  is  one 
habit  by  the  art,  or  the  art  by  the  form  of  the  question,  How  far  a  man's 
moral  habit.  Affection  and  discord,  work  must  be  affected  by  his  morals, 
fretfulness  and  quietness,  feebleness  character,  and  spiritual  conditions? 
and  firmness,  pride  and  modesty,  To  me,  that  quotation  from  the  Pan 
and  all  other  such  habits,  may  be  is  as  true  as  the  multiplication-table ; 
illustrated,  with  mathematical  exact-  hut  numbers  of  people,  good  ones  too, 
ness,  by  conditions  of  line  and  color,  and  abler  than  any  of  us  in  many 
.  .  .  What  grace  of  manner,  and  re-  ways,  would  simply  skip  that  page  in 
finement  of  habit,  are  in  society,  anger,  because  it  contains  analogies 
grace  of  line,  and  refinement  of  form,^  which  require  attention ;  and  they 
are  in  the  association  of  visible  ob-  care  for  none  of  such  things.  Literal- 
jects.  What  advantage  or  harm  minded  Benthamite  people  are  the 
there  may  be  in  sharpness,  rugged-  most  dogmatic  tyrants  on  earth 
ness,  or  quaintness,  in  the  dealings  against  any  thing  that  isn't  just  in 
and  conversations  of  men,  precisely  their  way.  Then,  many  people  are 
that  relative  degree  of  advantage  or  very  dull,  and,  find  all  manner  of 
harm  there  is  in  them  as  elements  of  thoughts  affect  them  with  some  of  the 
pictorial  composition.  What  power  symptoms  of  an  irritant  poison :  so 
is  in  liberty  or  relaxation  to  strength-  I've  noticed.  Many  excellent  Brit- 
en  and  relieve  human  souls,  that  ishers  look  on  a  man  with  an  idea  as 
power,  in  the  same  relative  degree,  a  big  caterpillar  is  said  to  contem- 
play  and  laxity  of  line  have  to  plate  the  ichneumon  fly  who  wants  to 
strengthen  or  refresh  the  expression  lay  eggs  in  him,  —  that  is  to  say  with 
of  a  picture.  And  what  goodness  or  intense  disgust  But  for  this  state- 
greatness  we  can  conceive  to  arise  in  ment  about  good  painting,  #— that  it 
companies  of  men,  from  chastity  of  conveys  true,  weighty,  and  instructive 
thought,  regularity  of  life,  simplicity  ideas  about  law,  liberty,  and  mysteiy, 
of  custom,  and  balance  of  authority,  and  has  its  morals  accordingly,  —  it 
precisely  that  kind  of  goodness  and  seems  to  me  perfectly  true  and  sensi- 
greatness  may  be  given  to  a  picture  ble,  as  much  so  as  political  economy, 
by  the  purity  of  its  color,  the  severity  But  it  asserts  the  spiritual  nature  of 
of  its  forms,  and  the  symmetry  of  its  man  and  his  arts  so  strongly,  that  it 
masses.''  must  be  most  unwelcome  to  all  mate- 
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rialists,  and  will  be  contradicted  ac-  mixed  passions  of    the   public^   and 

cording] J,  to  the  end  of  all  things.  that  without  scruple.     This  involves 

Bat  if  one  believes  in  one's  own  haste,  impatience,  and  unscrupulous 

spirit,   as  well  as  flesh,  one  will  be-  working.     That  is  the   principle :  if 

lieve   that  the  spirit  directs  the  eyes  a  man  has  a  sense  of  law,  order,  and 

and     fingers,    partly   with  conscious  the    concerted  action  of  things,  he 

moral    choice,  partly  without,  partly  will  show  it ;   and  Salvator  shows  it, 

in  ways  altogether  inscrutable.     But  as   I  said.     Individuality,  or  patient 

it  takes  a  gDod  deal  of  work  to  be  working  out  of  character,  is  not  his 

qaite  certain  of  this  in  drawing,  &c.  quality.     If  a  man  has  the  sense  of 

One  most  have  full  experience,  of  the  mystery,  he  will  show  it  by  light,  like 

differences  of  one's  own  humors  and  Turner ;  or  by  ink,  like  Dor^.   And  if 

nervous  conditions ;  one  must  compare  he  is  pandering  to  his  own  or  other 

one's  work  done  in  a  happy,   clear,  men's  passions,  consciously  or  blindly, 

right-minded,      and      steady-handed  then  his  perception   of  law  will  be 

time,  with  work  done  thoroughly  out  warped  or  limited  by  passion,  and  his 

of  vein.     Bat  as  to  the  sort  of  man^  individuality  will  be  morbid  anatomy, 

and  the  sort  of  painting,  everybody  and   his  mystery  a  mystery  of  ini- 

admits  the  impression  of  character  on  quity. 

work.     Salvator  Rosa  is  called  Sav-        Of  course,  if  there  be  no  right  or 
age   Rosa  in  ''The  Castle   of  Indo-  wrong,  and  nobody  is  answerable  for 
lence  ^   (I  think).     Well,  does   that  his  work,  no  painter  is ;  but,  if  man 
mean  that  Thomson  thought  Salva-  is   to   be   judged    according    to    his 
tor's   landscape   the  work  of  a  mild  works,  I  don't  see  why  painters  are  to 
person  of  lymphatic  habit,  or  that  he  get  off,  because  they  work  with  oil- 
saw  the  ferocity  of  the  man  in  the  p^int  and  on  canvas, 
canvas  ?    Those  who  look  at  Angeli-        There  seem  to  be  two  sorts  of  men 
co's  works,  and  concede  the  possible  as   to   their  thought   and    teaching, 
existence  of   angels,   will  think    he  One  lot  is  practical,  and  they  rejoice 
probably    possessed    some    of   their  in  what  they  know  best,  and  are  cer- 
supposed  characteristics.      Salvator's  tain  of;  the  other  set  is  contempla- 
landscape  is  as  savage  cas  his  battle-  tive,  and  they  are  always  looking  for 
pieces.  The  good  side  of  his  fierceness  some   knowledge   which    they  think 
is   his  sense  .of  the   movement  and  best  to   have,   but  cannot  perfectly 
sweep  of  clouds  and  foliage ;  the  bad  knOw.     If  the  practical  thinker  will 
side,  that  he  has  not  patience,  or  good  regard  nothing  but  logical  demonstra- 
heart,  or  peace   of  mind,  enough  to  tion,  he  must  define  things,  and  that 
finish  a  leaf,  or  a  wreath  of  mist ;  and,  his  own  way :  he  will  make  God  in 
as   one  sees  by  his    figure-subjects,  his   own   image,   or  ride   his  logical 
he  delights  in  the   representation  of  faculty,  as  the  Mills  did,  right  away 
blood  and  murder,  as  much  as  Gus-  into  dogmatic  atheism.     If  the  spec- 
tave  Bore,  who  is  his  worthy  nine-  nlative  or  poetic  party  will  do  noth- 
teenth-<ientury    successor.      I    don't  ing  but  theorize  and  poetize,  at  all 
know  any  thing  against  the  personal  events,  he  can't  expect  the  practical 
character  of  the  last ;  but  I  think  the  man  to  understand  him ;  and  he  may 
Salvator  sava^eness  has  come  upon  probably  come  to  believe  in  nothing 
him,  as  on  Salvator,  because  he  has  but    himself.       To    my    mind,    the 
given  himself  up  to  stimulating  the  Christian  faith  seems  alike  to  supply 
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the  practical  man  with  speculatire  or  P.S.  —  I'm  to  have  a  week's  salmon- 
imaginative  outlooks^  90  that  his  soul  fishing  in  Craven  after  Easter :  will 
cannot  cleave  utterly  to  the  dust ;  and  you  take  me  in,  for,  say,  two  nights  m 
it  also  supplies  the  speculative  with  route  either  way  ?  *  I  meant  to  hring 
practical  duties,  so  that  he  can't  go  off  the  enclosed  verses  with  me,  hut  send 
into  thin  air.  Painters  cannot  hold  it  them  now.  Prof.  Skreemin  defied 
unerringly,  or  follow  it  impeccably,  any  me  to  get  any  poetry  out  of  the 
more  than  other  men;  but  in  proportion  chase.  I  wonder  if  you  will  think 
as  they  do  both,  by  Grod's  help,  their  Fve  been  an^  done  it.  Please  ex- 
painter-work  will  gain  in  purity  of  plain  to  non-hunting  friends  that 
aim,  and  power  of  attainment.  Charley,  not  our  own  Cawthome} 
I  never  perorate,  and  this  is  what  means  a /ox  in  the  English  midlands 
I  think.  If  you  have  not  done  so  (Charles  Fox,  I  suppose) ;  that  they 
before,  you  must  read  ^'  Modem  always  means  the  hounds  \  that  a  bull- 
Painters,"  vol.  V.  chapters  on  Durer  finch  is  a  high  hedge  one  has  to 
and  Salvator,  and  on  Aiigelico  and  swish  through ;  and  that  galloping 
Wouvermans.  I  can't  imagine  ^ny  fast  over  rig-and-furrow  fields  is  just 
thing  better  or  more  decisive,  like  being  at  sea.  Adieu ! 
Ever  your  affectionate,         B.  B. 


THE  OLD  CAPUCHIN  AND  THE  YOUNG  CARMELITE. 

BY  BISHOP  FEBBETTE. 

Thebe  are  in  the  Church  of  Home,  son,   and  took  interest    in    nothing 

besides   the   ecclesiastical  traditions,  except  the  administration  of  her  es- 

quite   a   number  of   clerical   stories,  tate  and  the  practice  of  religion.    A 

which  every  new  member  of  the  craft  Capuchin,  whose  convent  was  about  a 

has  to  learn  from  the  old  ones,  either  mile   distant^  was  her  •  chaplain  and 

at  the  dinner-table  or  in  the  common  confessor,  and  came  every  morning  to 

parlor  of  the  theological  hall.     I  give  the  castle  to  say  an  ^arly  mass  for 

the  following  as  it  was  handed  down  her  ladyship  and  her  vassals, 

to  me  through  I  do  not  know  how  This  had  been  going  on,  no  one  can 

many  sacerdotal  generations.  exactly  say  how  long,  but  at  any  rate 

Many  years  ago,  in  some  part  of  for  a  very  long  period,  when  of  an 

Europe,  there  lived  in  an  old  castle  a  evening,    after  the   drawbridge  had 

lady,  the  mistress  of  it.     She   was  been   already  taken  up,  a  voice  was 

neither    young    nor    old,    though    a  heard  outside  the  gate  saying  in  a 

widow  of  quite  a  number  of  years'  loud     tone,    intermediate     between 

standing.     She  had  no  children ;  and  speech  and  song,  — 

since  the  death  of  the  knight,  her  ^'  God  bless  the  owner  and  all  the 

spouse,  had  led  a  retired  life,  without  inhabitants  of  this  castle  I  and  may 

other  company  than  that  of  servants  a  poor  travelling  friar  receive  hospi- 

kept'  at   proper  distance.     She   Was  tality  in  it  to-night  for  the  Lord's 

correct  in  her  life,  handsome  in  per-  sake  I '' 
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^'Who  is  tliere?'!  said  the  gate-  of  monastic  perfection.     He  was  at 

keeper,  looking  through  the  interval  the  most  twenty-one,  was  not  yet  a 

between  the  lifted   bridge   and  the  priest,   but  had  just  completed  his 

gite-post  noviciate,  and  was  travelling    from 

^'A  Carmelite  brother,  who  is  on  the  convent  where  th»  novices  were 
his  way  from  one  convent  to  another,  trained  to  one  of  the  ordinary  con- 
fers to  be  overtaken  by  night,  and  vents.  Just  at  the  moment  of  going 
aska  the  lord  or  lady  of  this  castle  to  in  he  chanced  to  lift  up  towards  the 
allow  him  to  spend  here  the  night  on  balcony  a  pair  of  large,  deep  blue 
a  bundle  of  straw,  for  the  lofe  of  eyes,  surrounded  by  long,  magnificent 
God,"  was  the  answer,  given  in  a  eye-lashes;  but  perceiving  the  lady 
voice  this  time  approaching  nearer  to  he  at  once  dropped  down  his  eyes 
the  tone  of  conversation.  with  monastic  modesty,  at  the  same 

"  I  will  go  and  ask  my  lady,"  said  time    acknowledging    her    informal 

the  gate-keeper.  presence  by  the  most  imperceptible 

So  he  went,  leaving  the  friar  stand-  bow,  which  she  returned  in  the  same 

ing  outside  of  the  ditch,  entered  the  manner.     He    disappeared    through 

room,  bowed  before  the  lady,  and  de-  the  gate,  and  the  lady  went  back  to 

liTered  his  message.     The  lady  heard  her  apartment  and  rang  the  belL     A 

him  with  that  air  of  repressed  impa-  servant  came. 

tieoce   which    was    not    uncommon  ^'  Oo,"  said  she,  ''  to  the  room  near 

among  the  pious  people  of  that  time  the  gate,  and  present  to  the  reverend 

in  receiving  the  visits  of  monks,  as  father    there    my   humble    requests, 

monks   were    so    many.     Then    she  Show  him  to  the  bedroom  of  honor, 

said  with  an   air  of  resigned  conde-  and  place  at  his  disposal  all  that  he 

scension,  —  requires  to  prepare  for  supper.     Tell 

"  TeU  the  reverend  father  that  he  him  that  the  lady  of  the  castle  will 
is  welcome.  Show  him  into  the  beg-  have  the  honor  of  his  reverence's 
gar's  room  near  the  gate.  Bring  company  at  supper." 
there  a  candlestick,  a  bundle  of  new  It  was  done  as  the  lady  had  de- 
straw,  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  loaf  sired,  and  at  supper-time  the  young 
of  bread,  and  bid  him  good-night  on  friar  was  ushered  into  the  dining- 
mvpart"  room.     The  lady  went  to  meet  him 

The  gate-keeper  bowed,  and  slowly  at  the  door,  knelt  before  him,  kissed 

left  the  room.     As  soon  .as  he  had  his  hand  and  his  scapulaiy,  expressed 

gone,  the  lady  was  on  her  feet,  and  to  him  how  much  she  appreciated  the 

walked  rapidly  towards  the  balcony  honor  which  his  reverence  did  to  her 

which  overlooked  the  draw-bridge,  in  and  'to  her  house  by  his  visit.     The 

order  to  be  in  time  to  see  what  kind  young  friar  stammered  a  few  modest 

of  troablesome  monk  her  guest  was.  words,  and  was  shown  to  a  seat  at  the 

Contrary  to    her   expectation,   he  table.    There  were  but  two, — that  of 

^as  a  tall,  handsome,  well-behaved  the  lady  at  the  place  of  honor,  and 

young  Carmelite  firiar,  neatly  dressed  that  of  the  friar  on  her  right  hand. 

in  a  brown    tunic    and  snow-white  He  sat  after  she  had  done  so,  and 

woollen   mantle,    his    head    freshly  then  dinner  began. 

shared  with  the  exception  of  a  large  Through  the  first  dishes  the  con- 

cfown  of  beautiful  vigorous  brown  versation    was    rather    slack.      The 

hair,  forming  a  perfect  circle,  emblem  hostess  and  her  guest  were  evidently 
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studying  each  other ;  but  what  slack-        "  Yes,    my    reverend    father,   he 

ened  not  was  the  interchange  of  cour-  does." 

tesies,  in  which  they  vied  with  each        "  In  that  case,  my  lady,  it  is  doubly 

other.     As    the    dessert    approached,  incumbent  on  me  to  be  entirely  silent 

the     goblets     having    been     several  on  this  subject,  especially  as"  — 
times  emptied  and  re-filled,  the  dia-        "Especially  as  what?     Ob  !  please, 

logue  became  freer,  the  lady  taking  my  reverend  father,   do  not  torture 

the  direction  of  it,  as  both  the  noblest  me.     Do  not   torttre   a  poor  sinner 

and  the  oldest,  and  the  friar  taking  who  humbly  seeks   the  true  way  of 

his  part  in  it  with  modest  good  sense,  salvalion,   and   who  wishes  to  know 

All  his  answers  bore  the  stamp  of  whether  the  guide  to  whom  she  has 

wisdom  beyond  his  years,  and  did  the  intrusted   her  spiritual    interests  be 

greatest  credit  to  the  master  of  the  worthy  of  her  confidence.     And  if 

novices    under  whose    care    he  had  there  is  indeed  any  special  reason  why 

been  trained.  I  should  not  commit  the  care  of  my 

After    many    subjects    had    been  soul  to  a  member  of  the  Capuchin  or- 

touched    and   dismissed,    "  My  holy  der,  pray  let  me  know  it  before  it  be  , 

father,"  said  she,  "  I  ought  indeed  to  too  late." 

be  thankful  to  Providence  for  this  op-        "  The  fact  is,  my  lady,  that  there  is 

portunity  of  profiting  by  all  the  in-  no  absolute  reason  why  the  Capuchin 

structive  discourse  of  j'our  reverence,  order  should  not  be  considered  worthy 

I  admire  all  the  wisdom  and  learning  of  confidence,  especially  as  that  order 

which  God  has  been  pleased  to  accu-  is  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  the 

mulate  in  a  person  so  young  and  yet  Holy  See,  which  we  are  all  bound  to 

so   grave ;   and  as  the   possibility  of  obey,  although  "  — 
availing  myself  of  it  may  be  too  short,  I        "  Although  what  ?  Oh  I  my  father, 

will  not  allow  these  precious  moments  for  pity's  sake,  reveal  unto  me  that 

to  pass  away  without  asking  you  to  secret,  or  else  —  shall  I  throw  myself 

give  me  instruction   on  a  subject  to  at  your  knees  ?  " 
me   most    important     I   understand        '^  My  lady,  I  was  only  going  to  say 

that  your  reverence  is  a  Carmelite,  that  we  are   bound   by  our   respect 

What  does  your  paternity  think  of  for  the   Holy   See   to  entertain  the 

the  Capuchin  order  ?  "  deepest  reverence  for  the  holy  Capu- 

"My  lady,"  said  the  young  friar,  chin  order,  although  —  although  I,  for 

"  this  is,  as  your  ladyship   observed,  myself,   should   on  no  account  hare 

a  very  important  question ;    but,  at  wished  to  enter  it,  and  have  my  rea- 

the  same  time,  one  which  I  could  -not  cons  to  prefer  the  Carmelite  order.^' 
possibly  answer  without  assuming  the        *'  And  may   I    know   what .  those 

gfravest  responsibility.     May  I  th^re-  reasons  are  ?  " 
fore  beg  of  your   ladyship  ?  "  —  "  My  lady,  nothing  that  could  be 

"  Holy    father,"    said     the    lady,  considered  as  being  in  the  least  de- 

"  please  do  not  plead  any  excuse.   This  gree  discreditable  to  the  holy  Capuchin 

question  istomeof  the  greatest  impor-  fathers.      If  any  thing,  it  is  rather 

tance,  and  may  interest  my  salvation  creditable     to    their    humility,    al- 

itself,  especially  as  my  confessor"—  though  "  — 

''What?     Does  the  confessor  of        "  Was  your  reverence  going  to  say, 

your  ladyship  belong  to  the  Capuchin  '  Although  their  humility  is  not  com- 

order  ?  "  plete '  ?  " 
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''On  the  contrary,  it  b  so  complete  which,  as  far  as  patching  is  concerned, 

that  it  is  even  carried  into  excess,  to  may  be  imagined  I    The  number  of 

6ich  an  excess,  indeed,  that  I  should  patches  is  not,  however,  so  far  as  I 

really  hesitate  to  say  in  what  it  con-  am  aware,  in  any  direct  ratio  with 

sists."  the  number  of  mortal  sins  committed, 

''Reverend  &ther,  as  it  is  only  an  although  I  should  not  be  surprised  if 

excess  of  virtue,  youi  telling  of   it  the  confessor  of   a  Capuchin  should 

cannot  in  the  slightest  degree  injure  prescribe  to  him,  as  a  penance,  to  put 

the  venerable  Capuchin  fathers,  and  an  additional  patch  to  his  raiment 
can  only  add  to  the  esteem  in  whicd        The  chaplain  of  the  castle  was  one 

we  hold  them/'  of  the  oldest  and  holiest  fathers  of  his 

''Your  ladyship  is  right.  This  is  convent,  and  had  his  ^obe  full  of 
the  point  of  view  in  which  I  should  patches  of  the  most  varied  aspect. 
place  mjrael^  and  not  to  speak  in  such  So,  when  the  lady  had  heard  the  ex- 
a  matter  would  be  indeed  sinful,  as  it  planation  given  of  them  by  the 
voold  leave  the  people  in  ignorance  young  Carmelite,  she  became  serious, 
o(  some  of  the  virtues  of  the  holy  and  ceased  to  ask  further  questions. 
Capachin  order,  —  virtues  of  whicli  The  supper  being  now  over,  she 
those  holy  fathers  themselves  do  not  thanked  the  young  friar  for  all  his 
I'^t,  being,  of  all  the  monastic  or-  instructive  discourse ;  and  as  it  was 
dere,  the  most  ^)ecial]y  addicted  to  the  custom  of  our  fathers  to  go.  to  bed 
the  practice  of  humility.  Know,  immediately  after  supper,  and  start  on 
therefore,  my  lady,  that  those  holy  their  journeys  early  before  breakfast, 
fathers  are  so  bumble  that  they  carry  she  recommended  herself  to  his 
humility  to  a  degree  of  which  most  prayers,  wished  him  good-night  and 
men  are,  and  I  acknowledge  myself  a  good  journey,  and  ord^ed  a  ser- 
to  be,  incapable.  Whenever  they  vant  to  escort  him  to  his  bedroom, 
commit  a  mortal  sin,  instead  of  tell-  The  servant  left  him  there  in  com- 
ing it  to  their  confessor  alone,  and  pany  with  a  brass  candlestick  four 
ooDoealing  it  from  the  whole  rest  of  feet  high,  which  stood  on  the  floor 
the  world,  they  make  a  silent  but  with  a  candle  in  it  two  feet  high,  and 
public  acknowledgment  of  it  by  a  wick  half  an,  inch  thick  and  two 
%wiog  an  additional  patch  to  their  inches  long.  The  bed  was  eight  feet 
robe."  square  and  five  feet  high,  with  a  huge 

My  readers  must  be  told  that  one  canopy  and  heavy  curtains ;  and  there 

of  the  chiefest  points  in  which  the  was    a    ladder  to  ascend  *  by.     The 

Capachin   order  boasts  of   humility  « young    traveller    had    a    refreshing 

consists  in  wearing  garments  as  old  night's  rest,  and  before  daylight  he 

&s  possible ;  and  the  holier  a  Capuchin  was  on  his  way.     The  lady  had  little 

^  the  more  is  his  garment  covered  sleep,  and  spent  most   of  -the  night 

with  patches,  of  all  dates,  sizes,  and  in   revolving   in   her    mind  thought 

sUpes,  and  of  all  the  shades  of  brown,  after  thought.     In  the  morning  she 

^m   a    dead*leaf    color    to   almost  rose  earlier  than  was  her  custom,  and 

Mack.     Some  Capuchins   enter    the  went  to  the  balcony  to  watch  for  the 

order  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  reach  coming  of  her  chaplain. 
that  of  a  hundred  years  without  hav-        He  came  at  last ;  and  as  soon  as  she 

ing  had,  during  all  that  time,  moire  could  discern  him  in  the  distance,  — 

than  one  robe,   the    appearance  of  his  form  bent  with  age,  his  steps  slow 
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and  tottering,  his  eyes  evidently  dim,  that  I  am  a  poor  sinner,  very  nnwor- 

his  hand  leaning  upon   a  cane   and  thy  to  say  mass.     I  trust  the  Eeyer- 

occasionally  using  it  to  feel  the  way, —  end  Father  Superior  will  send  you  a 

her  heart  humed  with   indignation,  priest  worthier  than  I." 

"The  scoundrel  I"  said  she,  "the  old  So  he  resumed  his  way  toward  the 

scoundrel !     But  I  wonder  whether  convent  in  the    same  manner  as  he 

he  will  dare  to  say  mass  I "  came.     When  he  reached  it,  he  went 

When  he  approached  nearer,  and  to  the  cell  of  the  superior,  asked  his 

was  preparing  to  cross  on  the  draw-  henediction,  and  delivered  his  mes- 

hridge,  she  could  with  the  naked  eye  sage  without  comment.     The  supe- 

count  every  patch  on  his   garment,  rior,  supposing    that    he    had    been 

"And  with  that  robe   on  too!  that  overtaken   by  some  scruple  of  oan- 

robe,   every  part  of  which,   by  the  science    just    before    saying    mass, 

innumerable  patches  which  it  bears,  spoke  to  him  encouragingly,  saying, 

stands  as  a  witness  of  his  abominable  "  It  will   be  well,  my  son.     God  is 

sins !    But   I   must  prevent  that.     I  merciful  to  us  sinners.     Go  to  your 

must  not  permit  snch  a  horrible  pro-  cell   and   pray.     I  will  come  after  a 

fanation  of  the  holiest  ordinance  of  •  while,  and  hear  your  confession.'' 

our  religion.''  The  old  father  went  to  his  cell ; 

So  she  went  rapidly  down   stairs,  and   the    superior  began    to    think 

and  met  the  father  at  the  door  of  within  himself,  "But  whom  shall  I 

the  sacristy,   going  to    prepare    for  find  to  send  now,  if  Father  Anselm 

mass  by  putting  on  the  priestly  gar-  is  not  holy  enough.     There  is  none 

ments.      "  Holy  Father,"   said    she,  holier  than  he,  unless  it  be  perhaps 

"  if  this  expression  is  not  a  mockery.  Father  Eomuald.     So  he  sent  orders 

I  perceive  that  you  are  not  in  a  fit  to  Father  Bomuald  to  go  to  the  castle 

condition  to  say  mass.     Betum    to  to  say  mass  instead  of  Father  Anselm. 

your  convent,  and  tell  your  superior  The  lady  of  the  castle  had  been  all 

that   I  request  him  to  send  in  your  this  time  on  her  balcony  waiting  to 

place  another    priest    more    worthy  see  whom  the  superior  would  send  to 

than  you."  her.     At  last  Father  Romuald  came, 

At  these  words  of  his  penitent,  walking  slower  than  his  colleague, 
ordinarily  so  docile,  pronounced  in  a  for  he  was  older,  and  having  his  gar- 
tone  of  voice  so  different  from  those  ment,  if  possible,  more  full  of  patches, 
to  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  for  he  was,  if  possible,  holier.  This 
hear  her  employ,  the  old  ascetic  at  sight  was  too  much  for  the  lady.  She 
first  felt  his  heart  dismayed  and  his  did  not  even  give  him  time  to  get 
mind  dizzy.  But  he  soon  recovered  into  the  ^castle,  but  sent  him  ordeis 
the  balance  of  his  thoughts  and  of  by  a  page  to  return  to  the  convent, 
his  feelings,  for  he  had  been  too  long  and  tell  the  superior  that  she  would 
at  the  school  of  voluntary  humilia-  write  for  further  explanation.  Slie 
tion  to  be  met  unprepared  for  any  immediately  went  to  her  writing-desk, 
insult  that  this  world  might  still  have  and  began  to  write  two  letters.  The 
in  store  for  him.  So  he  answered  with  first  was  as  follows :  — 
a  meek  voice,  tremulous  through  ^^^  ,  ^  ,  «  .,  r, 
age  but  not  through  evil  conscience,  "  ^o  the  ReTerend  Father  Superior 
"Your  ladyship  is  very  right.  You  "^  *''«  Capuchin  Convent 
ue  veiy  right,  my  child.    Qod  knows  "Bevxreitd  Fathkk, — The  salva- 
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tion  of  our  soul  being  the  principal  chaplaincy  of  the.  castle.  -The  supe- 

thing,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  rior  of  the   Carmelites,  in  receiving 

for  us  to  intrust  our  spiritual  direc-  the  other  letter,  looked  jubilant,  and 

tion  to  none  but  the  worthiest  hands,  ordered  the  chapter  bell  to  be  imme- 

As  you  do  not  happen  to  have  in  your  diately  rang. 

convent  any  holier  men  than  the  Bev-  When  the  monks  ha^  assembled  in 

ereod  Fathers  Ansel m  and  Bomuald,  the  chapter  hall,  '^  Reverend  Fathers 

I  shall  henceforth  dispense  with  the  and  Brethren,^'  said  he,  ''  great  and 

ministrations  of  your  order."  many  are  the  privileges  which  Provi- 
dence has  at  all  times  bestowed  upon 

The  second  letter  read  as  follows:—  our  order  through  the  merits  of  the 

blessed  Prc^het  Saint  Elias,  its  found- 

«To  the  Reverend  Father  Superior  er.      The  letter  which  I  have  just 

of  the  Carmelite  Convent  received,  and  which  I  will  now  com- 

"  Rbyebbni)     FATHEk,  —  I     am  municate  to  you  is  a  new  proo^  not 

anxious  to  intrust  the  direction  of  only  of  the  excellence  of  our  order, 

my  conscience  to  none  but  one  who  but  also  of  the  estimation  in  which  it 

can  truly  lead  me  in  the  paths   of  is  ^eld  by  the  world."     He  then  read 

eternal    salvation.      The    Reverend  the  letter,  and  asked  the  advice  of  the 

Father  Elias  lately  honored  my  dwell-  community. 

ing  with  a  visit,  which  lasted  but  a  too  There  was  but  one  voice  that  the 

short  time.    It  was,  however,  sufficient  young  father,  who,  by  the  wisdom  of 

to  fill  me  with,  respect  and  veneration  his  deportment,  had  been  so  instru- 

for  the  learning,  wisdom,  and  Chris-  mental  in  procuring  to  the  order  this 

tianvirtueof  the  order  to  which  he  be-  n«w  and  high  distinction,  was  the 

longs.    I  therefore  humbly  beseech  person  most  fitted  to  fill  the  position 

your  Reverend  Paternity  to  select  for  of  chaplain  and  confessor  of  her  lady- 

me  a  confessor  and  chaplain  from  the  ship.     As  he  was  not  yet  a  priest, 

Carmelite  order ;  and,  as  there  is  no  application  should  be  made   to  the 

convent  of  your  holy  order  in  our.  bishop  in  order  to  have  him  immedi- 

immediate    vicinity,    I    have '  given  ately  ordained  extra  tmrvporcb. 

orders  that  an  apartment  be  prepared  This  was  done.     Many  generations 

for  him  in  the  castle  itself."  have  passed  since,  and  the  castle  has 

had  many  knights  and  ladies  as  sue- 
Both  letters  were  dated,  signed,  cessive  owners.  But  the  chaplaincy 
sealed,  and  despatched.  The  superior  is  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Carmelite 
of  the  Capuchins  did  not  know  what  order,  a  fact  which  those  who  do  not 
to  make  of  the  one  which  was  ad-  know  this  story  cannot  explain,  as 
dressed  to  him^  except  that  it  was  the  Capuchin  convent  is  so  much  the 
dear  that  his  convent  had  lost  the  nearer. 
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AS  OLD  SONa 

Yon  laugh  as  you  turn  the  yellow  page 

Of  that  queer  old  song  you  sing^ 
And  wonder  how  folks  could  ever  see 
A  charm  in  the  simple  melody 

Of  such  an  old-fashioned  thing. 

That  yellow  page  was  fair  to  view, 
That  quaint  old  type  was  fresh  and  new. 
That  simple  strain  was  our  delight, 
When  here  we  gathered,  night  hy  nighty 
And  thought  the  music  of  our  day 
An  endless  joy  to  sing  and  play, 

In  our  youth,  long,  long  ago. 
A  joyous  group,  we  loved  to  meet, 
When  hope  was  high,  and  life  was  s.weet; 
When  romance  shed  its  golden  light, 
That  circled,  in  a  nimbus  bright. 

O'er  time's  unwrinkled  brow. 

The  lips  are  mute  that  sang  these  words ; 
The  hands  are  still  that  struck  these  chords ; 

The  loving  heart  is  cold. 
From  out  the  circle,  one  by  one, 
Some  dear  companion  there  has  gone ; 
While  others  stay  to  find  how  true 
That  life  has  chord  and  discord  too^ 

And  all  of  us  are  old. 

'Tis  not  alone  when  music  thrills. 

The  power  of  thought  profound  that  fills 

•  The  soul.     'Tis  not  all  art ! 
The  old  familiar  tones  we  hear 
Die  not  upon  the  listening  ear ; 
They  vibrate  in  the  heart 

And  now  you  know  the  reason,  dear, 
Why  I  have  kept  and  treasured  here 

This  song  of  bygone  years. 
You  laugh  at  the  old-fashioned  strain : 
It  brings  my  childhood  back  again, 
And  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

0.  J.  8. 
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THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL. 
BT  JAMES   MABTCOSAtT,  D.D. 

Thottgh  it  is  strictly  trae  that  the  ity,  the  appreciation  of  his  testimony 

Gospels  are  anonymous  productions,  which  we  have  quoted :  ''This  is  the 

the  fourth  evangelist  is  not,  like  the  disciple    who    testifieth     concerning 

others,  entirely  silent  about  himself,  these  things,  and  wrote  these  things  ; 

but  identifies  himself  with  one  of  the  and  we  know  that  his  testimony  is 

personages  of  his  own  story,  —  a  per-  true."  ^    We  must  admit,  with  this  its 

sonage  never  mentioned  by  name,  but  earliest  commentator,  that  the  Gospel, 

mysteriously  designated  as  'Hhe  dis-  on  the  face  of  it,  professes  to  come 

ciple    whom    Jesus    loved."      After  from  the  hand  of  the  beloved   dis- 

describing    how    that    disciple    was  ciple. 

standing  beneath  the  cross  when  the  But  the  identification  of  that  dis- 

spear-pierced  side  and  the  unbroken  ciple  with  the  apostle  John  is  due, 

limbs  fulfilled  the  ancient  prophecy,^  not  to  the  evangelist,  but  to  church 

he  says,  with  an  emphasis    directed  tradition  and  inference,  working  with 

against    some    unknown    resistance,  other  materials  than   his    narrative. 

"  And  he  that  saw  it  has  borne  wit-  Of  the  twelve  who  formed  the  inner 

ness,  — and  genuinely  his  is  the  wit-  circle  of    "disciples"  ("apostles"  he 

ness,*  and  he  (Ixewog)  knows  that  he  never  calls   them),  he    names    only 

speaks  true,  —  that  ye  also  might  be-  seven ;  and  all  we  can  say  of  "  that 

lieve."  •     The  testimony  thus  declared  other  disciple  "  *  —  the  htunfj^iog,  the 

to  be  veracious  is  just  the  record  it-  beloved  —  is,  that  he  is  hid  among 

self  which  the  narrator  was  setting  the  unnamed  five,  and    that    every 

down  ;  and,  as  he  says  it  comes  from  mark  is  studiously  withheld  by  which 

no  other  than  the  eye-witness,  he  cer-  he  may  be  identified.     Had  we   no 

tainly  gives  us  to  understand  that  he,  other  informant,  we  should  never  have 

the  evangelist,  is  also  "the  disciple  heard  of  either  James  or  John ;  and 

whom  Jesus  loved."     Whoever  wrote  the  professed  author,  preserving  his 

the  later  appendix  to  the  Gospel,  which  t»eo^nt^o,  would  have  come  before  us 

forms  its  twenty-first  chapter,  plainly  only  as  the  ideal  disciple,  hid  in  the 

read  his  author's  meaning    in    this  sacred  light  of  Christ's  affection,  and 

way ;  for,  after  telling  a  new  ineident  admitted  to  the  diviner  secrets  of  his 

about  the  same  favorite  disciple,  he  life.     It  is  only  when  we  turn  aside 

thus  reproduces,  without  any  ambigu-  to  the  other  Gospels,  and  from  them 

1  Vix..  ZMch,  xii.  10,  and  Num.  ix.  12.  ^tch  in  the  missing  names,  and  try 

«  Thi«  reading  of  the  ciau«e,  rather  than  the  -which  of  them  can  best  take  on  these 

nraal-onet'^HlflvltneBa  is  trne/Ma  recommended  ^       ^i.j.  :v..i.^«     i.l»«*.   *l^^    1^4-   4V>n« 

hy  three  eonaideratlon. :  1.  The  word  iAi/dn^  ^7^^^    attributes,    that   the   lot   falls 

means  "gennlne,"  not  "troe;"  2.  The  place  of  upOU  the  yOunger  of  the  SOUS  of  Zeb- 

atmw  hefore  the  wh  6^&ivii  airov  iariv  J,  ^^^      j^   ^^   ^  ^^^^^     because  he 

uaoTvpia  gives  It  to  the  predicate  rather  than  the  . 

sSectTa.  The  cianse  thus  rendered  says  some,  ^ow  and  then  appears  m  an  associa- 

thing  different  fh>m  the  next  one,  and  saves  the 

•Bthor  ftom  a  feeble  repetldon.  *  Jo*>"  '"*•  28. 

•  John  xlx.  3WJ7.  ■  ^oha  xvlll.  16. 
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tionwith  Peter,  like  that  of  the  be-  if  any  pronoun  is  introduced,  recourse 
loved  disciple  in  the  fourth  Gospel.^  will  naturally  be  had  to  one  less  de- 
However  legitimate  this  mode  of  monstrative  than  either,  yiz.,  oatrtoi, 
reasoning  may  be  on  the  part  of  the  From  this  rule  there  are  indeed  de- 
harmonizing  critic,  who  combines  all  viations  to  be  found,  —  where  the  pro- 
his  materials  into  one  result,  it  must  noun  of  remoteness  (i'Mvog)  is  used 
not  lead  us  to  overstate  the  preten-  of  the  person  just  mentioned,  only, 
sions  of  the  evangelist :  he  writes  in  however,  because  it  is  also  the  pro- 
the  character  of  a  nameless  disciple,  noun  of  emphasis,  and  fitly  enters,  if 
favored  by  special  intimacy  with  his  the  stress  of  an  implied  antithesis  has 
Master.  Is.  this  an  assumed  charac-  to  be  thrown  upon  the  word.^  Wher^ 
ter  ?  or  is  it  his  real  one  ?  the  object  referred  to  is  only  the 
A  small  but  not  insignificant  light  writer's  own  self,  expressed  in  the 
is  let  in  upon  this  question,  from  third  person,  in  order  to  withdraw  it 
the  very  language  in  which  the  pre-  from  emphasis,  it  is  impossible  that 
tension  is  set  forth.  <  The  simplest  for  this,  the  nearest  of  all  things  to 
form  of  statement  would  have  been  him,  he  should  select  the  pronoun  of 
this :  ^^  I  who  record  this  saw  it  my-  greatest  remoteness  and  special  stress, 
self,  and  am  answerable  for  the  tes-  No  one  could  say  of  himself,  '^  He 
timony,  and  know  it  to  be  true."  But  who  saw  this  recorded  it :  the  testi- 
an  author  is  not  bound  to  slep  forth  mony  is  no  other  than  his,  and  that 
in  the  dress  of  the  first  person.  From  man  knows  it  to  be  true."  That  the 
fear  of  egotism,  he  may  prefer  to  evangelist  does  say  this  of  the  beloved 
speak  of  himself  in  the  third,  and  disciple  shows  that  that  disciple  was 
say, '^  He  who  saw  this  is  the  recorder  objective  to  him,  and  that,  for  tlie 
of  it :  the  testimony  is  no  other  than  moment,  the  writer  lost  his  assumed 
his ;  and  he  knows  it  to  be  true."  identity  with  him,  and  let  out  the  se- 
He  thus  puts  himself  as  witness  into  cret  of  his  separate  personality, 
an  objective  position  to  himself  as  Slight  as  may  seem  this  indication 
speaker.  The  language  which  the  that  the  author  is  playing  a  part,  it 
evangelist  is  using  supplies  more  may  at  least  count  for  something,  till 
pronouns  than  one  to  mark  such  ob-  a  passage  can  be  cited  in  which  an 
jective  position,  distinguishing  the  author,  taking  the  garb  of  the  third 
greater  or  less  distance  from  the  person,  speaks  of  himself  as  huhog. 
speaker  at  which  the  object  is  plant-  Does  the  internal  character  of  this 
ed.  As  we  use  ^'  this  "  for  the  nearer.  Gospel  sustain  or  weaken  its  preten- 
^'  that "  for  the  farther,  so,  in  Greek,  sion  to  be  the  authentic  record  of  an 
are  contrasted  otrro^  and  iiuivog,  intimate  disciple  ?  The  moment  we 
and  in  Latin  hie  and  ille.  The  proper  ask  this  question,  we  feel  the  need  of 
use  of  these  pairs  is  to  discriminate 

two  objects  as  relatively  proximate  and         *  in  Acu  in.  13  (dv . . .  ifpvffoao^e  Kara 

remote.  Where  only  one  object  is  pres-  irpoaairov  n^^rw  KpivavroQ  kiuivov  dwoX»«v. 

AnL  and  "has  hpen  alreadv  mentioned  */*^'f  *  ^  ^^"^  • '  •  ^P^^'^^^O.  *^«  prono"" 

ent,  ana  nas  been  ajreaay  mentionea,  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  pu^  „^  ^  j^^, ,  fft 

both  words  may  be  dispensed  with,  the  would  have  releaied  JesuB;  but  <A«y  would  not 

personal  inflection  of  the  verb  ade-  ^^^^  ?*•  *" ''°*'m'^*' **;*^' "™*ir?r«  ^d 

^  /..111  -I  pbaalies  the  resemblanc€  between  the  Jews  wa 

quately  performing  the  whole  work ;  or,  » their  father  the  devll."    Jesus,  having  charged 

them  with  "  going  about  to  klU  him,"  saya  "  M 

1  Compare  Lukezxli.  8,  AeUlli.  l.vUL  14,  with  too,  waa  a  man-Wller  tnm  the  beginning."   In 

John  xill.  23, 34,  xvUL  1ft,  zx.  2.  John  x.  1,  the  emphasla  is  obvioua  at  first  elgbt. 
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some  standard  by  which  to  measure  '  that  ^'  oat  of  Galilee  ariseth  no  proph- 
the  probability  of  its  statements.  The  et."  ^  No  Israelite,  sharing  the  mem- 
deep  and  tender  sympathy  which  the  ory  of  the  hfjoq  ^eov,  could,  like  the 
evangelist  awakens  surrounds  him  evangelist,  place  himself  supercilious- 
with  eager  advocates,  who  find  his  ly  outside  his  compatriots,  speak  of 
story  self-evidently  true,  and  who  their  most  sacred  anniversaries  as 
think  it  enough  to  say,  that  dramatic  <^  feasts  of  the  Jews/^  and  reckon 
episodes  like  the  cure  of  the  man  them  only  among  the  common  i^ni 
bom  blind,  and  the  raising  of  Laza-  of  the  world ;  still  less,  display  to- 
rus-, could  be  drawn  only  from  the  wards  them  an  ever  pitiless  and  scorn- 
life  ;  that  the  conversation  at  Jacob's  ful  spirit,  and  treat  them  as  children 
well,  and  the  discourse  before  the  be-  of  the  Devil,  deaf  to  every  divine 
trayal,  transcend  the  inventive  range  voice,  and  doomed  to  die  in  their  sins, 
of  mere  spiritual  genius ;  and  that,  un-  They  appear  on  the  canvas  of  his  nar- 
less  Christ  were  really  of  the  higher  rative,  painted  with  a  monotony  of 
nature  assigned  him  in  this  Gospel,  shadow  which  has  no  character  in  it- 
his  personality  would  not  be  on  a  self,  and  serves  only  tb  throw  forward 
scale  adequate  to  such  a  result  as  the  efiulgent  figure  in  the  centre: 
Christendom.  But  such  subjective  there  is  nothing  too  silly  for  them  to 
roles  of  possibility  are  valid  only  so  say,  too  wicked  for  them  to  do :  they 
long  as  they  encounter  no  objective  pervert  all  that  they  hear ;  are  desti- 
contradiction ;  and  must  be  subject  to  tute  of  any  spiritual  apprehension  ; 
correction  from  historical  fact  where  care  only  for  ^'  signs  and  wonders," 
known,  and  to  a  comparison  of  paral-  and  for  these  chiefly  when,  by  means 
lei  testimonies  where  doubtful.  In  of  them,  they  ^'  eat  and  are  filled."  Is 
Josephus,  in  the  synoptists,  and .  in  this  the  tone  of  a  son  and  a  brother 
the  writings  which  mark  the  succes-  even  to  the  kindred  he  has  left  ?  does 
sive  phases  of  Christian  doctrine,  we  such  bitterness  of  insult  suit  the  tem- 
have  some  means  of  checking  and  per  of  the  beloved  disciple,  the  bosom 
testing  the  narrative  of  the  evange-  friend  of  Him  who  wept  over  his  Je- 
list ;  and  in  every  instance  we  meet  rusalem  ?  Is  it  possible  that  we  are 
with  grounds  for  distrusting  his  pre-  here  in  presence  of  one  of  the  twelve, 
tension  to  be  an  original  witness.  No  who  looked  askance  at  Paul's  emer- 
companion  of  Jesus  could  have  placed  gence  from  Judaism,  and  threw  on 
the  scene  of  the  Baptist's  testimony  himself  alone  the  responsibility  of 
to  Jesus  in  '^  Bethany  beyond  Joi-  his  dangerous  Gentile  gospel  ?  With 
dan,"  ^  —  a  place  unknown  to  geogra-  Paul,  neither  heart  nor  faith  was  ever 
pby ;  or  have  invested  Annas  as  well  so  alienated  from  the  traditions  and 

_  m 

&s  Caiaphas  with  the  prerogatives  of  inheritance  of  his  people  as  we  find 

high  priest ; '    or  have  treated  the  the  spirit  of  the  fourth  Gospel  to  be.  ^ 

Galileans  as  identical  with  the  Jews ; '  So  far  as  he  was  an  e^le  from  them, 

or  have  so  forgotten  Elijah  and  Na-  he  grieved   at    the    separation :    he 

bum  as  to  make  the  Pharisees  assert  looked  back  on  them  with  regtetful 

affection,  and  forward  to  re-union  with 

^^ta  1. 28  (the  true  readtog  1.  Beth«,y,  not  yearning  hope.     The  Universal  reli- 

'  Joim  xrUi.  10, 24.  •'AnoMtheteforeaeiitiiim  gion  which  he  had  gained  was  not 

^kadumihyn'')  bound  to  Ciapba.  the  high  opposed  to  theirs,  but  its  proper  con- 

*Jolmvl.41,M.  »JohiiTlLfi2.   SeelKlngtzrU.!;  NafaunLl* 
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Bninmation;  if  they  would  onlj  take  category  as  the  raising  <^  the  dead 
it  all.  They  were  custodians  of  its  or-  and  giving  sight  to  the  hlind :  it  is 
a<!les/the  organs  of  its  historical  con-  cited  with  a  different  significance,  and 
yeyance ;  and,  when  their  dark  hour  is  the  expression  of  a  different  Christ- 
was  past,  they  would  enter  into  its  ology.  The  hodily  and  mental  disor- 
imperishable  light.  That,  while  the  ders  whjch  supply  the  material  for 
Gentile  missionary  speaks  of  his  these  incidents  are  not  human  infirm- 
brethren  in  this  tender  voice,  one  of  ities,  remedied  by  a  divine  healing  art, 
the  elder  apostles  should  set  his  face  not  short-comings  in  creation,  set  right 
as  fiint  against  them,  and  treat  their  by  the  Creator ;  but  are  themselves 
place  in  the  world  as  the  stronghold  as  preternatural  as  their  removal,  — 
of  all  that  is  earthly  and  undivine,  is  a  violent  raid  committed  on  helpless 
hard  to  conceive ;  and  the  contrast  men  by  demons  of  superhuman  paw- 
suggests  rather  the  suspicion  that  we  er,  who  can  be  driven  off  only  by 
are  transported  into  the  age  of  Mar-  Messiah  with  his  superdemonic .  pow- 
cion  and  the  an ti- Jewish  Gnostics,  er.  The  whole  proceeding  in  this 
whose  Christianity  was  not  a  develop-  case  lies  out  in  the  mythological 
ment  but  a  defiance  of  the  Israelite  sphere,  where  evil  spirits  have  free 
religion.  range  to  play  with  their  victims  till 
If  the  synoptical  materials  embody  the  advent  of  One  who  is  to  sweep 
traditions  flowing  from  the  original  them  froOi  the  upper  world,  like  pi- 
apostolic  circle,  and  represent  the  or-  rates  from  the  sea.  The  interest  of 
der  of  ideas  prevailing  there,  every  the  transaction  is  in  the  encounter  of 
feature  which  strongly  contrasts  the  these  natural  foes,  in  the  instinctive 
fourth  Gospel  with  them  renders  it  recognition  of  their  superior  and  de- 
improbable  that  it  proceeds  from  the  stroyer  by  beings  more  knowing  than 
same  group  of  disciples.  So  great  men,  and  in  the  shriek  of  final  defeat 
and  all-pervading  is  that  contrast,  not  by  which  they .  confessed  their  van- 
only  in  historical  matter  and  literary  quisher.  It  is  as  a  special  »and  deci- 
form,  in  the  sceneiy,  the  chronology,  sive  mark  of  Messianic  identity  that 
the  order,  of  the  story,  but  in  the  the  synoptical  exorcisms  are  offered ; 
whole  theory  of  religion  assumed,  and  and  the  important  part  which  they 
the  personal  delineation  of  Christ,  play  in  the  earlier  Grospels  shows  how 
that  the  improbability  reaiches  a  high  strong  was  the  hold  of  this  evidential 
intensity.  The  single  omission  of  all  argument  on  the  minds  of  the  Pales- 
demoniacal  possessions  by  the  evange-  tinian  Christians.  No  one  who  was 
list  conclusively  removes  him,  in  time  tinctured  with  the  Jewish  demoiiolo- 
and  place  and  culture,  from  the  Pal-  gy  could  fail  to  feel  its  force  ;  and  the 
estinian  school.  If  narratives  of  this  absolute  disappearance  of  it  in  the 
class  presented  merely  cases  of  ordi-  fourth  Gospel  indicates  that  we  are 
nary  miracle,  in  which  some  morbid  there  transported  to  a  different  spirit- 
defiection  of  nature  was  corrected  by  ual  climate,  where  this  kind  of  my- 
the  beneficent  interposition  of  God,  a  thology  cannot  live, 
selecting  hand  might  conceivably  Nor  is  it  possible  to  piece  together, 
drop  them  out  in  favor  of  other  and  as  expressions  of  the  same  personal- 
more  striking  samples  of  the  same  ity,  the  synoptical  discourses  of  Jesus 
type.  But  the  ''  casting  out  of  evil  and  those  of  the  fourth  Gospel ;  and 
spirits  "  does  not  belong  to  the  same  the  same  circle  of  disciples  cannot  be 
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^^erable  for  both.  If  it  be  true  hand  in  the  free  composition  of  his 
^*«larklT.  34)  that  ^ without  a  para-  dialogues;  for  unlike  the  open-air 
j^ ^pake  he  not  unto  them)''  no  ad-  addresses  of  the  sjnoptists,  or  the 
I/^  of  his  is  Gciyen  us  by  the  last  'confidences  of  Jesus  with  the  inner 


«V; 


1 
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^^gelist ;    for  of    this  picturesque  circle  of  disciples,  some  of  the  most 

^     ^inning  type  of  public  teaching,  impressive  of  them,  as  the  conversa- 

^^.  ^^lly  true,  so  personally  charac-  tion  with  Kicodemus  and  at  Jacob's 

^^   1^^^  ^^^  ^  single  instance  appears  well,  have  no  witness  but  the  inter- 

Kik^i^  narrative.     Instead  of   these  locutors  themselves,  who  cannot   be 

VOt^   lights    upon    the    Teacher's  supposed  to  have  taken  notes  in  the 

uoctrine,  we  have  it  wrapped  in  dark  service  of  future  history. 

disguise :  the  concrete  language   of  When  an  actor  in  some  great  crisis 

life,  Born  in  the  field,  the  boat,  the  of  human  afiairs  reads  the  record  of 

olive-ground,  is  exchanged  for  the  ab-  it  which  has  been  left  by  his  com- 

stract  forms  of  philosophical  concep-  panions,  and  finds  it  recall-  to  him 

tion;  the  terse   maxims  of  conduct  many  things   which   they  have   not 

and  epigrams  of  moral   wisdom,  for  told,   and    perhaps    disturb  him    by 

doctrinal  enigmas  and  hinted   mys-  false  lights  thrown  on  real  transac- 

teries    of   sentiment.      The    simple  tions,   he  may  naturally  resolve    to 

directness  with  which,  in  the  earlier  complete   and  correct  their  work  by 

reports,  the  speaker  advances  to  his  contributions  of  his  own.     In  execut- 

end,  and  leaves  it,  is  here  replaced  by  ing  this  purpose,  he  will  necessarily 

the  windings  of  subtle  reflection,  and  work  upon  their  main    programme, 

the  repetitions  of  unsatisfied  contro-  and  find  room  within  its  outline  for 

versy.    We  pass  from  the  breath  and  filling  in  the  forgotten    details,  and 

sunshine  of  the  hills  to  the  studious  retouching    the    faded    or    mistaken 

air  and  nocturnal  lamp  of  the  library;  colors.  The  story  will  act  itself  out  on 

and  exchange   the  music    of   living  the  same  field  and  in  the  same  period: 

voices  never  twice  the  same,  for  a  only  it  will  be  enriched  by  new  epi- 

monotonous  pitch  of  speech,  which  sodes,  and  gain  some  varieties  of  light. 

flows  unvaried  through   the   lips  of  But  the  fourth  evangelist,  totally  dis- 

Jesas  or  the  historian,  of  Nicodemus  regarding  the  organic  scheme  of  his 

or  the  woman  of  Samaria,  of   this  predecessors,   constructs    the    history 

disciple  or  of  that.     We  find  Jesus  afresh ;  so  that  the  sparse  points  of 

quoting    before   one   audience   what,  contact  (only  four  prior  to  the  last 

months  before,  he  had  said  jbo  another,  act)^  are  but  tantalizing  concurrences, 

and  charging  on  later  opponents  the  that  supply  no  links  of  consecution, 

persecution    he   had  suffered  at    the  and  leave  the  new  story  completely 

hands  of.  earlier,  as  if  the  scene  and  outside  the  old.  The  ministry  of  Jesus 

*           the  actor  had  never  changed, —  ^  a  sure  is  spread  upon  a  different  ground  plan 

sign  that  the    thread    of   narrative  of  time ;  including,  instead    of   one 

connection  is  not  the  living  sequence  great  national  festival,  no  fewer  than 

\           of  history,  but    the    author's    own  five,  and  claiming  apparently,  in  the 

f            memory  of   what    he    has    recently  writer's  conception,  not  one  year  but 

written.     Hardly,  indeed,   does   the  three.     And  it  is  transposed,  in  the 

evangelist  attempt  to  conceal  his  own  t  The  temple  cleaning,  U.  13-17 ;  the  feodlog  the 

five  thousand,  vi.  5-18 ;  the  walking  on  the  sea,  v1. 

Compare  John  z.25,27,  and  vllliB,  48,47,  and  z.  17-20 ;  the  anointing  by  the  woman  at  Bethany,  zii. 

'^;«laozUU3,andTiiL21;aIiOYlL21,andv.l-lB.  »-S. 
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main,  to  a  different  local  theairty  its  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  conspiracy, 

Galilean  passages  being  a  mere  acciden-  — it  is  iiiipossible  that  history  should 

tai  by-play,  and  the  whole  stress  and  forget  or  suppress  all  this,  and  tell  us 

glory  of  the  mission  being  concentrat-  instead  that  all  his  brilliant  day  was 

ed  and  retained  in  and  near  Jerusa-  spent  in   Galilee,   and  only  in   the 

lem.     Even  if  these  contrasted  repre-  evening  did  he  come  to  Jerusalem  to 

sentations  were  two  fragments  of  one  die.^ 

integral  history,  no  writer  designing        These  several  features  forbid  us  to 

to    remedy  the  imperfection  of  the  look  for  the  fourth  evangelist  anywhere 

first    could    contribute    the     second  within  the  circle  of  the  twelve :  and 

without    giving    the     key    to    their  against   his  identification  with  John 

union.      Far  from   attempting    this,  in  particular  special  objections  force 

the   last   evangelist  has  constructed  themselves  upon  us  from  the  recorded 

his   Gospel   into   an    organic    whole,  character  and   extant  book    of   this 

more  complete  than  we  obtain  from  apostle.     The  few  traits  of  him  which 

the  previous  compilers ;  nor  is  there  are  historically  attested  would  never 

the  least  appearance  of  his  having  left  help  us  towards  the  Christian  ideal  of. 

large  acts  oi  the  drama  for  others  to  the  '^  beloved  disciple.''    The  younger 

supply.   As  mere  varieties  of  the  same  son  of  Zebedee,  he  was  indeed,  with 

original   testimony,  these  differences  his  brother  James,  an    apostle  from 

are  utterly  inexplicable.     And,  if  we  the  first  \ '  and  these  two,  with  Peter, 

have  to  choose  between  their  historical  appear  as  selected  associates  of  Jesus 

values,   the   decision   can  hardly  be  in  some  of  the  private  moments  of  his 

doubtfiil.      That  Jesus  of  Nazareth  life,  e.g.,  when  he  raised  the  daughter 

should  be  elevated  into  Jesus  of  Je-  of  the  synagogue  ruler,'   and  on  the 

rusalem  ;   that  the  divine    appeal  of  Mount  of  Transfiguration  ;  ^  and  their 

which  he  was  the  organ  should  shift  'mother,  presuming  on  this  more  inti- 

its  scene  from  provincial  villages  to  mate   relation,   tried  to   bespeak  on 

the  holy  city,  and  test  the  nation  at  their  behalf  the  chief  seats  in  Messi- 

its  responsible  centre ;  that  the  incar-  ah's  kingdom.^      This  daring  request, 
nate  Logos  should  be  supposed  to  pre-        ,^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ,„pp^^  ^  ,„p,y 

sent  himself,  not  So  much   to  private  several  Tlatts  to  Jerusalem,  unrecorded  by  tbcm, 

peasants,  as  to  the  hierarchy,  and  at  ^^^^  'iT."  °^:rd^^".^t?: 

the  sanctuary  which  claimed  a  sort  of  Matt,  zzill.  37 ;  Luke  zUl.  84.    Three  answers  are 

property  in  the  true  God,  —  this  is  an  »«^«°  *«JJ>ff  P^t"'^^^!io''P*'*»S\  ?k^   ^k~S" 

*      *^,    -f  1  •   i_       I.       1  •  parlson  with  Luke  xl.  49  shows  that  the  upbraid- 

intelligible     turn    which    the    history  ing  of  the  city  is  not  orlgtoa]  to  Jesus  and  uttered 

might  receive,  as  the  theory  of  the  ^"'^^"^''"PfT^.K^^^f  ^^  r^'^^'J^^/^ 

o  '  •',  source  entitled   the  Wisdom  of  God,  and  there 

founders    person    became   strained    to  given  as  spoken  by  Je&otuA  to  Ai«  people,    it  only 

higher    intensity.        But,    if    he     had  therefore  means  that  ftxi  A«d  oyjen  made  api^^^ 

^  J  I.  •       1.  •  i»     is»  1.  *^  them.    (2 )    JeruMlem  here  stands  not  for  the 

really  devoted  his  chief  efforts  to  the  ctty  exclusively,  as  opposed  to  the  country,  but  for 

capital;  if  he  had  seized  on  festival  *^!.°»**°''^^^T***'**  *^*" '*^"*''' ^JI^^^'"^^ 

*^         '      .  various  parts,  Jesus  had  o/Xen  appealed.  (3.)  The 

after     festival     for    the     most     public  passage  is  not  historical,  but  betrays  an  origin 

proclamation  of  his  divine  nature  and  »«^»c<iuent  to  the  ministiy  of  Jesus;  bpth  by  its 

*.  1..  ,.  -i?!.!!  allusfon  to  the  murder  of  Baruch  in  the  Jewish 

his     authontive    claims;    if    he     had  waratthepassoverofA.D.68(Jos.Bell.Jud.iv.v. 

habitually    encountered  there    those  *^  ?i^VV' T"*"*  °/ 'J'^i^'t^^^lTfT**?^ 

•^  ,    1      -  i.     t  •  i_  }IjbM^  Iv.  21;  X.  2.  Mark  1. 19;  111.  17.  Luke  vi. 

strangely  coupled    foes  of    his,   the  14. 

"high  priests  and   Pharisees,"    and       :i{S::;S'i;  lUrkix.*,  L«k.ix.«. 
year  after  year  been  the  object  there       « jAatt.zx.ao. 
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to  which  the  answer  of  Jesus  shows  est  in  the  communities  of  Asia  Minor, 
that  thej  were  parties,  was  not  out  of  Thither^  accordingly,  ecclesiastical  tra- 
ieeping  with  the  stormy^ self-asserting  dition,   speaking    especially   through 
nature  which  made  Jesus  call  them  Tertullian/  reports  him    to  have  re- 
''  sons  of  thunder ;  "  ^  which  impelled  moved;  Irenaeus  treating  his  residence 
them  to  invoke  fire  from  heaven   on  at  Ephesus   as   a  well-known    fact,^ 
an  unhospitahle  village  of  Samaria  ;^  and  declaring  that  it  continued  till 
and  led  John  to  put  an  interdict  on  a  the  time  of  Trajan  •  (A.D.  98-117), 
seeming  disciple,  because  he  did  not  and  Eusebius  assigning  to  him  there 
join  their  company.'    After  the  depart-  the  superintendence  of  the  affiliated 
are  of  Jesus,  John,  still  the  companion  churches.^     It  is  the  habit  of  ecclesi- 
of  Peter,^  selected  Jerusalem  for  his  astical  tradition  to  carry  in  it  enough 
field  of  labor,  quitting  it  only  on  a  of  fiction  and  mistake  to  render  itself 
short  excursion  to  Samaria ; '  and,  as  suspected ;  and  this  case  is  no  es^cep- 
late  as  the  year  A.D.  50,  he  is  found  tion  to  the  rule.     With  TertuUian's 
hy  Paul  to  be  one  of  the  ''  seeming  account  of  the  apostle's  settlement  in 
pillars  "  of  the  disciples'  church  there,^  Asia  is  blended  a  story  Of  his  being 
though  by  outside  observers  he  is  re-  fiung  unharmed  by  persecutors  into  a 
gardedas  an  ^'  unlearned  and  obscure  "  caldron  of  boiling  oil;  with  IrensBus's, 
man.    Slight  as  these  hints  are,  they  the  anecdote  •  of  his  rushing  out  of  a 
present  to  us  the  picture  of  a  man  bath  where  he  saw  the  heretic  Cerin- 
fiery  in  temperament,  not  ashamed  of  thus,  lest  the  roof  should  fall  on  so 
intolerant  an^er  and  even  exclusive  great  an  enemy  of  the  church ;  with 
ambition,  entirely  pre-occupied   with  Eusebius's,  the  inadmissible  statement 
Messianic  expectations,  and  a  trusted  that  it  was  Nerva's  mild  reign  which 
representative  of  the  Judaic  section  terminated  the  apostle's  banishment, 
of  the  Christian  Church.  and  restored  him  to  his    Ephesian 
The   perfect    agreement    of   these  home.^     This  statement  I  call  inad- 
characteristics    with    the  spirit,   the  missible,   because   the    accession    of 
doctrine,  and  the  rugged  Hebraism  Nerva  was  not  till  A.D.  96.   Domitian, 
of  the  Apocalypse  strongfy  supports  whose    persecuting  policy  was  thus 
the  external  testimony  which  assigns  terminated,  commenced  his  reign  A.D. 
that  book  to    the    apostle.      If   we  81 ;  but  the  Book  of  Revelation  was 
rightly  accept  it  as  his,  we  gain  from  already  written  eleven  years  before, 
his  own  hand  one  trace  more  of  his  and  tells  the  experience  of  some  ear- 
outward  life,  and  many  of  his  inward  lier  times.     Yet  if,  with  Epiphanius, 
thought    and    moral    physiognomy,  we  take  the    Claudian  persecution 
The  visions  it  contains  were  received  (A.D.   52)   as  the  occasion    of   the 
onPatmoa  Isle  (one  of  the  Sporades),  exile  and  the  prophecy,  we    alight 
daring  an  exile  suffered  in  the  Chris-  upon  too  early  a  date ;  for  the  Apoca- 
tian  cause;  and  the  part  which  the  lypse  itself  refers    to    events  — e.g. 
^iwghboring   churches    play  in    the  the  death  of  Nero  — 16  years  in  ad- 
B^a  oracles  bespeaks  his  living  inter-  vance  of  this  limit.     Left  thus  without 

1  Hark  iii.  17.  ^  Ady.  Mare.  It.  5. 

*  Lake  Iz.  64.                             '  *  Adv.  Haar.  m.  1. 1. 

*  Mark  ix  88.  *  Ibid.  HL  ili.  4,  cited  by  Srueb.  Hlat.  Ecdet. 
«Actaiil.l;iT.lB,]».  111.  28. 

*  AcU  tUL  14.  *  Hlet  Bed.  ill.  1, 28. 
•OaL9.il.  0  1bid.  iU.20,28. 
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true  chronological  guidance,  and  revolution  as  should  invert  his  mode 
presented  with  trivial  fahles,  we  might  of  thought,  and  retincture  every  hue 
he  excused  if,  with  Scholten,^  we  of  his  affections  with  the  complement- 
flung  away  the  whole  tradition  of  the  ary  color :  yet  no  less  a  change  than 
apostle's  residence  in  Ephesus.  Such  this  would  he  implied,  were  he  also 
an  act,  however,  of  critical  desperation  the  author  of  the  Gospel. .  The  evan- 
'seems,  on  careful  computation,  to  gelist  takes  up  an  attitude  of  that 
hring  more  difficulties  than  it  takes  estrangement  from  Judaism,  and 
away.  We  know  positively  *  that  treats  it  throughout  as  anti-Chris- 
Papias,  who  helonged  to  the  immedi-  tian.  The  seer  has  no  higher  desig- 
ate  circle  of  apocalyptic  churches,  and  nation  for  his  fellow-disciples  than 
in  extreme  old  age  suffered  martyr-  that  of  *<  true  Jews,"  no  more  hitter 
dom  at  Pergamus  A.D.  163,  regarded  reproach  against  his  unhelieving 
the  Book  of  Revelation  as  trustworthy  compatriots  than  that  they  pretend 
and  inspired,  and  fully  accepted  its  to  he  Jews,  hut  are  not :  ^  those  only 
millenarian  doctrine :  assuredly  there-  who  held  the  person  of  the  future 
fore  he  accepted  its  own  report  of  it-  Messiah  to  have  heen  chosen  and 
self  as  a  series  of  visions  at  Patmos,  declared,  and  his  coming  to  he  at 
through  which  the  seer  warned  the  hand,  were  "  Israelites  indeed ; "  and 
communities  under  his  charge,  and  their  leaders  were  true  priests.  The 
held  it,  in  common  with  his  contempo-  evangelist  gives  to  the  Good  Shep- 
rary  Justin  Martyr,  as  the  production,  herd  sheep  of  every  fold,  all  hlended 
of  the  Apostle  John.  If  so,  he  indistinguishahly  into  one  flock,  and 
assumes  and  accredits  the  residence  treats  the  first  approach  of  stragglers 
of  the  apostle  in  Lesser  Asia ;  and  a  from  the  "  Greek  *'  fold  as  the  com- 
fact  so  broad  and  so  prolonged  is  ade-  mencing  "  glory  of  the  Son  of  man.  "* 
quately  attested  by  a  witness  thus  The  seer  makes  up  Messiah's  imme- 
appearing  on  its  own  theatre,  and  diate  retinue,  who  alone  could  learn 
hardly  out  of  its  own  time.  Though  the  new  song  before  the  throne,  pure* 
we  cannot  adjust  the  dates  of  his  later  ly  from  Jewish  believers,  twelve  thou- 
life,  or  find  the  occasion  of  his  banish-  sand  from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes, 
ment,  or  trust  all  the  legends  that  hang  and  counts  the  representative  elders 
around  his  name,  there  is  no  sufficient  before  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  by  the 
plea  for  disturbing  the  steady  tradi-  same  rule,  a  pair  for  each  tribe :  he 
'  tion  that  the  apostle  spent  some  dec-  builds  his  "  city  of  Grod  "  with  twelve 
ados  of  his  advancing  age  in  Ionia,  gates,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
and  died  at  Ephesus.  tribes  of  Israel ;  and,  if  he  admits  to 
If  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  in  redemption  an  indefinite  multitude 
Asia  Minor,  he  remained  intensely  ^<  from  all  nations  and  kindreds  and 
Jewish  at  a  time  of  life  (nearly  sixty)  people,"  it  is  only  as  an  outer  circle, 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  such  mental  beyond  the  company  of  the  ^^ sealed."' 

iBcv.ii.9;  ili.O. 

>  John  z.  16  ;  zii.  20, 28.    ' 

iDerApo8tel  Johannes  in  Klelnaalen^stoilach  »  Rev.  xlv.  1-5  ;  xxl.  12  ;  vU.  1-8,  9-lT.  It  U 

kiitiBChe  Untersuchnng  von  J.  H.  Scholten,  ans  very  doubtful  whether,  in  these  last  verses,  "the 

dem  Hollandischen  Ubersetxt  von  B.  Bpiegel.  1872.  mnjatude  which  no  man  could  count »  is  to  be  uiu 

»  From  Andreas,  Bishop  of  Cesarea  of  Cappa-  derstood  as  additional  to  the  hundred  and  forty- 

docia.  who  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  four  thousand,  or  only  the  same  set,  partially  or 

published  commentaries  on  the  Apocalypse :  in  the  wholly,  taken  at  another  tijpe  and  under  another 

prcfiro  he  describes  the  estimation  in  which  the  aspect,    flee  Block,  Vorlesungen  Uber  d.  Apok.  p. 

book  was  held.    AndretB  Commentarli  in  Apoo.  224-231  ;  and  Volkmar,  Oommentar  lor'  Oflbab. 

Frld.  Sylberg,    Basil,  1666.  Joh.  p.  144-150. 
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The  evangelist  goes  far  beyond  Paul  ging  an  incarnate  for  a  spiritual  intep> 

in  freeing  Christianity  from  all  na-  course.      Nor    can    any    reader    be 

tional  and  historical  limitations,  in  insensible  to  the  contrast  in  temper 

leaving  Jerusalem  and  Gerizim  be«  and  conception  between  the  pictur- 

hind,  and  constming  religion  as  uni-  esqne  and  materialistic  fierceness  of 

versal    and    spiritual :   the    seer    is  the  Apocalypse,  pitilessly    lifting  the 

utterly  adverse  to  Paul,  brands  his  curtain  from  successive  scenes  of  hor- 

role  of  '^  things  offered  to  idols  '^  as  ror,    and    the    quiet    depth    of   the 

a  doctrine  of  Balaam,  omits  his  name  contemplative    Grospel,    tracing    the 

from  the  foundations  of  the  Jerus»-  heavenly  provision  for  glorifying  the 

lem  which  carry  the  memorials  of  the  human  into  the  divine ;   and  is    it 

Jadaictwelve;  and  even,  it  is  probable,  altogether  fanciful  to  say,  that  the 

denounces  him  as  an  impostor,  usurp-  ^*  vials  of  wrath "  are  poured  out  in 

ing  the  apostolate.^     The  evangelist  much  the  same  spirit  which  longed  to 

has  no  proper  Messianic  expectations ;  call  down  '^  fire  from  heaven  "  on  the 

no  visions  of  a  theocracy  on  earth,  of  Samaritan  village  ?  —  that  the  denun- 

&  peraonal  reign  of  Christ  in  Pales-  ciation,  ^*  Because  thou  art  neither  hot 

tine,  of  a  grand  assize  held  upon  the  nor  cold,  I  spew  thee  out    of   my 

population  of  the  world,  with  separa-  mouth,"^  recalls  the  angry  interdict  on 

tion  of  the  redeemed  firom  thereon-  the  half-disciple  who  believed,  but  did 

demned,  of  a  return  of  souls  from  not  ^^  walk  with  us ; "  and  shows  little 

Hades  to  share  the  golden  age,  of  a  affinity  with  the  Master^s  rebuke  ''  He 

struggle  with  Satan  and  death,  of  a  that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us,"  or 

second  and  general  resurrection,  and  with  his  welcome  to  the  ^'  other  sheep 

of  a  universe  left  clear  at  last  for  that  are  not  of  this  fold"  ? 

only  imperishable  good.     Instead  of  The  contrasted  characteristics  of 

these  images,   which  fill  the  whole  the  evangelist  and  the  seer  are  strik- 

perspective  of  the    seer's    view,  we  ingly  reflected  in  their  style;    the 

find  a  religion  without  mythology,  in  Greek  of  the  former  being,  of  all  the 

which,  even  if  some  shreds  of  Mes-  New  Testament  writings,  the  clearest 

sianic  language  are  retained,  it  loses  from   Hebrew  influence,  that .  of  the 

its  phenomenal  meaning,  and  all  id  latter  the  most  distorted  by  it.     The 

translated  out  of  '^  the  form  of  time  "  difference  between    them   is  faintly 

and  its  successions  into  the  immedi->  represented  by  the  interval    which 

ate,  the  spiritual,   the  eternal :  the  separates  John  Bunyan  from  Pred- 

resurrection    becomes    to    the    true  erick  Denison  Maurice,  and  excludes 

Christian  a  present  fsLCt,  of  the  "  hour  identity  of  authorship  more  decisively 

that  now  is:^^    the    believer    '^has  than    the    literary  dissimilarity  be- 

paused  from    death    to    life:''    the  tween  the  " Pilgrim's  Progress "  and 

''judgment"  is  not  an  outward  and  Maurice's    **  Kingdom    of    Christ" 

delayed  event,  but  an  inward    and  The   Bedfordshire  Baptist  could    at 

continuous  process  brought  by  Christ  least  write  English,  though  he  could 

into  the  moral  consciousness  of  those  not  mould  it  to  the  lines  of  mystic  or 

to  whom  he  is  known ;  he  goes  away,  metaphysic  thought.  But  the  prophet 

h  comes  again,  not  in  the  sense  of  of  the  Apocalypse  had  so  little  com- 

SQsp^ding  and  resuming  his  personal  mand  of  Greek,  that  hardly  would 

P^ipnce  in  the  world,  but  by  chan-  the  worst  exercise-book  in  a  class  of 

^«»v.U.U,U;zzL14.;iL8.  Oomp. lOor. lifl.  tBeT.111.10. 
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beginners  at  a  public  scbool  riyal  his  had  ever  heard  from  him  were  in  the 

samples  of  false  concords  in  gender,  same  dialect  (the  Syro-Chaldee).    It 

number,  and  case,  his  misuse  of  tens-  would  be  strange  indeed  if,  after  tbe 

es,  and  other  grammatical  solecisms,  ascension  of  Jesus,  when  the  inter- 

From  all  such  barbarisms  the  fourth  course  with  the  beloved  disciple  was 

Gospel,  though  its  Oreek  is  colonial  renewed^  it  had  been  in  a  foreign  Isb- 

rather  than  native,  is  entirely  free,  guage,  and  not  in  the    one  which 

No  reliance  can  ever  again  be  placed  they  used  together  when  he  leaned 

on  literary  evidence,  if   these    two  on  the  Master's  bosom.     Inevitably, 

books  are  not  from*  different  hands,  and  by  psychological  laws,  when  he 

It  is  useless  to  insist  on  the  possible  wrote  ei'  ttnviunu,  that  is,  not  by  his 

lapse  of  two  decades  between  them,  own  will,  but  out  of  a  profounder 

When  was  it  ever  known  that  an  spontaneity ;  and,  under  the  dictation 

author's  fourth  score  of  yean  altered  of   the  very  .  lips  that  charmed  his 

•  the  whole  pattern,  and  even  the  very  younger  manhood,  the  divine  influx 

fibre,  of    his    speech?      They   may  would  not  flow  into  Greek  forms,  but 

soften  a  foreign    accent,   and    give  into  the  forms  of  his  native  tongae."^ 

freer  use  of  an  acquired  idiom ;  but  What  is  probable  and  what  improba- 

they  cannot  reverse  either  the  fund  hie  with  persons  in  ^'  ecstasy,"  must 

of  thoughts  that  shapes  the  moulds  be  settled  by  critics   who  can  pass 

of  utterance,  or  the  tone  by  which  behind  the  curtain  of  self-conscious- 

the  voice  reports  itself  even  in  the  ness :  no  one  who  is  obliged  to  remain 

dark.  in  his  senses  can  contradict  them. 

The  force  of  this  evidence  from  the  But,  since  writing  a  book  is  in  any 

rules  of  >natural  causation  is  virtually  case  a  voluntary  act,  exercising  the 

oonceded  by  critics ;   who^  to  account  rational    faculties    of    memory    and 

for  the  phenomena,  invoke  supemat-  judgment,     it    cannot    be    done    iv 

ural  aid.     Taking  a  hint  from  Heng*  Ttnvfion;  and  the  literary  rtcofrd  of 

stenberg,  who  refers  the  peculiarities  visions  must  wait  till  the  visionary 

of   the  Apocalypse  to  its    being    a  condition  has  passed  away,  and  must 

product  of  ^'  ecstcLsy^^^    Dr.  Sears  in-  be  unaffected  by  its  laws.     The  au- 

sists  that  the  Hebraistic    forms    of  thor,  who  looks  back  on  Patmos  over 

speech  are  possibly  what  would  flow  an  interval  of  years,  and  to  whom  its 

from  the  lips  of  one  who  was  "  in  the  experiences    have   become  historical 

Spirit ; "  for  it  is  invariably  found,  in  memories,  and  who  sets  himself  to 

the  analogous  cases    of   trance  and  tell  you  all  about  them,  is  not  in  the 

somnambulism,  when  the  roluntaiy  third  heaven,  but  at  his  desk,   and 

powers  surrender  the  field  to    more  wields .  as   his   instrument,  not    the 

inward  movements  of  life,  that  the  elementary  vocabulary  and  unformed 
mind  reverts  to  its  earliest  habitudes,       t  The  F^rth  GkMpei  the  Heftrt  of  coai^  by 

and.  passing  behind  its  recent   acqui-  Bdmnnd  H.  Bean,  1872,  p.  89.    I  cannot  be  oon- 

.  .     '^  'i.    ir       X    •      i.t-      1  **°*  ^  ''^^^  ^  *****  IntereatlDf  Tolume  with  only 

Sltions,   pours   Itselt  out   m   the    Ian-  «&  ezpnealon  of  dUeent    Though  miahle  to  ae- 

ffUage  familiar  to  it  in  childhood :  «*P*  '*■  verdict  on  the  critical  problem  which  It 
J  1  j.1.  •  1  'J.  V  1.1  1.1-  X  ii.  nndertakea  to  aolve,  or  to  follow  its  m>pBremly 
and  lie  tninlcs  it  probable  that  the  Swedenbergfui  Interpretatloa  of  dtrlne  aad  ho. 
seer  actually  wrote  his  book  in  one  of  »««  relatione,  I  am  grateful  to  it  &r  many  dell- 
..  TT  1.  J*  1  X  <r  4  11  1-*  •  cate  Ughta  of  appreciation  in  ita  treatment  of  the 
the  Hebrew  dialects.  "All  his  m-  lifeof  Chriat,fi>r  many  teaaona  of  a  deep  a^Nt  wa- 
tercourse with  Jesus  had  been  in  this  ^•'^'^wlon.  »*  for  Ha  high  example  of  ^tenae 
1                           ji      ^1  xi.      :i*                  t  religlona  eonvletlon,  blended,  even  in  eon 

language;  and  all  the  discourses  he  with  the  pueatchadiy. 
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syntax  of  his  lisping  infancy,  but  the  ties ;  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the 

fuD-grown  language  of  his   present  iniquity  of  us  all."  *  This,  accordingly, 

hoar ;  and,  when  his  page  is   filled,  is  the  passage  which  we  find  Philip 

it  will  reflect  what  he  now  is,  and  expounding  to  the   Ethiopian   treas- 

will  no  more  set  his  image  back  by  urer  on  the  load  to  Gaza.'     It  is 

half  a  life  than  the  sunbeams  on  his  similarly  applied  in  the  first  Epistle 

face  to-day  will  photograph  his  for-  of  Peter,*  wheire  also,  in  a  diflFerent 

gotten  boyhood.     Were  we  even  to  connection,  Jesus  is  termed  "  a  lamb 

suppose  the  yisions  and  their  record  without  blemish  and  without  spot."  * 

both   to    be    comprised  within    the  This  symbol,  therefore,  is  not  a  spe- 

8tate  of  "  ecstasy,"  and  the  product  cialty  of  any  one  writer,  and  serves  no 

to  be  a  Byro-Gh'aldaic  Apocalypse,  purpose  of  identification.     Moreover, 

the  problem  does  not  disappear :  for  the   word  translated  '^  lamb  "  in  the 

our  book  is  Chreek ;  and  the  badness  Apocalypse    (oqvwp  )  is   peculiar   to 

of  that  Greek,  at  the  hand  of  one  that   book ;    the  Gospel  taking  the 

who  could  write  like  the  evangelist,  term'  OfMfogy    which    stands    in    the 

is  not  explained  by  its  being  a  trans-  Greek  version  of  Isaiah  :  so  that  the 

hition ;  for  an  author  whose  original  difEerence  is  as  great  as  it  can  be  in 

style  is    pure   cannot,   in  the  same  the   case   of  two  authors  borrowing 

language,  produce  or  permit  a  version  the     same     image    from    the    same 

utterly  barbarous  of   what    he    has  source. 

composed  in  another  tongue.  The  other  phrase    is    applied    to 

As  a  set-off  against  the  contrast  be-  Christ  by   the  seer  in  a    sense  to 

tween  these  two  books,  must  be  reck-  which  the  Logos-idea  of  the  evangel- 

oned  the  appearance  in  both  of  some  ist    is   «o  absolutely  foreign,   as  to 

characteristic  terms  applied  to  Christ,  sever  the  two   writers  farther    than 

In  both  he  is  called  the  Larrvbi^  and  before.     The  name  by  which  Messiah 

in  b«th,  the  Ward,^    The  former  of  is   called*    is    not    the     co-essential 

these  images,  however,  is  not  pecu-  "  Word "  of  the  Gospel  proem,  who 

liar  to  the  so-called  Johannine  writ-  "  w<is  Grod,"  but  merely  "  the  word 

ings,  but  became,  during  the   apos-  of  Ood,^  the  agent  who  realizes  the 

tolic  age,  part  of  the  common  stock  divine  promise,  and   turns  into    act 

of  Christian  thought.     As  soon  as,  that  which  Qod  has  said  shotUd  be  ; 

in  explanation  of  the  cross,  the  dis-  and  accordingly,  instead  of  having 

ciples  had  wrought  out  the  doctrine  always  borne  it,  he  does  not  begin  to 

of  a  suffering  Messiah,  he  was  found  clothe  himself  with  it,  till  he  rides 

to  be  fore-shadowed  in  the  afflicted  forth  with  his  armies  to  execute  the 

^'servant   of  Jehovah"  in  the  later  decree,    and    win    the  long-delayed 

Isaiah ;  and  the  words  were  applied  triumph.     It  is  impossible  for  human 

to  him,  "  He  is  brought  as  a  lamb  to  thought  to  retreat  farther  from  the 

the  slaughter;  and  as  a  sheep  before  theory  of  the  uncreated  and  incar- 

her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he  opened  nate  Logos   than  this  mythological 

fiot  his  mouth : "     ^'  He  hath  borne  picture  of  Messiah  going  forth  to  his 

oor  griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows : "  final  war. 

^  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgres-  The    Asiatic  tradition    respecting 
sionsyhe  was  bruised'for  our  iniqui- 

i  Isaiah  Uii.  6-7.  >  Acta  tUL  8L 

Wolml.a9;BeT.T.6,fte.  •IPeterU.SS.             «lPeteri.l9. 

>  JolmLl,  aeq.;  Rey.  zlx.18.  'Rev.  ziz.  IS. 
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the  Apostle  John,  besides  fastening  prophecy  withdrew,    and    historical 

on  him  the  composition  of  the  Apoc-  veneration  came  to  the  front,  eager 

alypse,   attributes  to  him  a  part  in  to  save  the  Christ  of  the  past,  in 

the   church-usages    of  his  time    di-  proportion  as  the  form  dissolved  away 

rectly  at  variance  with  both  the  his-  of  Christ  in  the  near  future ;  and  the 

tory  and  the  doctrine  of  the  fourth  same  portion  of  the  second  century 

GbspeL     In  order  to  bring  this  car-  which  discredited  Chiliasm,  and  threw 

dinal   point  into  cles^   light,    some  it  into  the  shade,  concentrated  intei> 

account  must  be  g^ven  of  the  contro-  est  upon  the  earthly  life  of  Christ, 

versy  about  Easter,  which  preceded  and  created  the  anniversaries  which 

the   establishment    of    the    present  celebrated  its  main  epochs.  Especiallj 

church  calendar.  was  the  desire  felt  to  emphasize  that 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  one  of  the  weekly  resurrection  days 
in  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  cep-  which  fell  nearest  in  season  to  the 
tury  the  Western  Christians  observed  original  event ;  and  how  to  hit  upon 
any  annual  festival  at  all,  Justin  this  with  the  requisite  precision  be- 
Martyr,  writing  in  Borne,  and  pro-  came  a  question.  In  the  history,  that 
fessing  to  give  to  the  emperor  a  com-  week  was  picked  out  from  all  the 
plete  account  of  the  Christian  usages,^  weeks  of  the  year,  by  the  occurrence 
mentions  only  baptism,  the  eucha-  of  the  passover;  and  the  passover 
rist,  the  Sunday  assembly )  and  is  was  a  spring  festival,  determined  in 
silent  about  any  Christmas,  Easter,  date  by  the  equinoctial  full  moon, 
or  Whitsuntide.  Their  commembra-  which  marked  the  mid  point  (or 
tions  went  by  the  week,  not  by  the  fourteenth  day)  of  the  first  Jewish 
year ;  and  within  the  week,  Wednes-  (lunar)  month,  Nisan.  Here,  then, 
day  and  Friday  (the  latter  especially)  without  consulting  any  rabbi  or 
were  kept  as  fast-days  (atationes),^  submitting  to  his  law,  was  a  con- 
in  memory  of  the  sufferings  of  Christ ;  spicuous  astronomical  event  ^hich 
but,  above  all,  Sunday,  as  the  festi-  detected  the  right  week}  and  the 
val  of  the  resurrection.  The  atti-  rule  emerged,  that  the  Sunday  next 
tude  of  the  early  Christians  was  after  that  particular  full  moon  should 
altogether  prospective,  on  the  watch  be  Easter  Sunday.  This  was  the 
for  the  return  of  Christ  and  the  last  regulative  day :  from  this,  the  reek- 
act  in  the  drama  of  human  things ;  oning  was  taken  backward  to  the 
and  the  tension  of  this  amazing  ex-  previous  Friday,  in  order  to  alight 
pectation  was  inconsistent  with  the  upon  the  memorial  day  of  the  cruci- 
commemorative  mood,  which  sees  its  fixion ;  which  was  kept  chiefly  by 
brightest  glories  in  retrospect,  and  intensifying  the  usual  weekly  fast, 
repeats  them  as  beacon-lights  to  in-  prolonging  it  through  the  time  when 
tersect  the  routine  of  future  years.  Christ  was  in  the  sepulchroj  and  ter- 
But  when  the  world  had  sufficiently  minating  it  only  with  Easter  mom- 
vindicated  its  permanence,  and  it  ing  communion.  Thus  the  Western 
seemed  settled  that  Christ  was  to  usage  established  an  anniversary 
remain  in  heaven,  and  his  church  to  weeky  rather  than  an  anniversary 
organize  itself   below,    disappointed  day^  and,  when  the  full  moon  came, 

paid  no  attention  to  it,  but   waited 

>  Apoi.i.o.6ftMq.  -  m     «   ^  for  the  following  Sunday  5  refusing  to 

'  HermsB  Pastor.   Sunfl.  ▼• :  ud  ToitnlL  M  i  •   .     ■■     . «       •      •  -i  ^»  <^i  • 

J^im.  11.  disturb  the  incidence  oi  the  passion 
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and  the  resurrection  on  tbe  original  and  joy ;  and,  as  soon  as  its  celebra- 
week-days  which  witnessed  .them,  tion  came,  the  fast  which. preceded 
although  if  they  had  been  brought  it  was  ended,  and  the  regimen  of  aus- 
on  at  the  passover  of  some  earlier  or  •  terity  was  dismis^d,  just  at  the  time 
later  year,  they  would  have  fallen  on  when  the  former,  contemplating  only 
other  days  than  the  sixth  and  the  the  dark  hours  of  the  cross  and  the 
first.  sepulchre,  imposed  a  rigorous  self- 
In  Lesser  Asia,  the  consuetudinary  denial,  and  filled  the  churches  with 
role  had  formed  itself  in  a  different  plaintive  prayer,  refusing  to  dissolve 
way  The  Christians  there  had  never,  the  fast  till  the  resurrection  morning 
from  the  first,  been  without  an  annual  broke.  Thus  the  Asiatics  simply  con- 
festival;  nor  had  they  to  find  for  tinned  the  Jewish  usage,  importing 
themselves  the  right  date  on  which  to  into  it  Christian  memories  and  ideas ; 
hold  it;  for  what  they  meant  to  keep  not  of  course  unmindful  of  the  Mas- 
was  just  the  passover  which  their  ter's  death  and  resurrection,  but  con- 
Master  had  kept  with  his  apostles ;  centrating  the  remembrance  of  them 
and  that  must  be  found,  as  he  had  into  one  commemoration  copied  from 
found  it,  by  the  Jewish  rule,  and  that  night  of  forecast  and  of  parting, 
always  fall  upon  the  14th  of  the  spring  when  the  catastrophe  waited  only  for 
lunar  montb.  As  the  moon  in  her  the  morrow,  and  its  reversal  for  the 
fulness  pays  no  regard  to  the  days  of  next  sabbath's  close.  With  what 
the  week,  but  in  a  series  of  years  observances  these  Christians  cele- 
looks  down  on  every  one,  the  paschal  brated  their  paschal  days ;  whether 
observance  shifted  through  them  all,  they  actually  imitated  the  Jewish 
and  had  no  preference  for  one  above  rite  and  partook  together  of  the  lamb 
the  rest  Hence  it  might  happen  or  merely  administered  the  eucharist 
that  in  Asia  Minor  the  commemor-  with  some  special  solemnities^  there  is 
ative  season  was  over  before  it  had  no  distinct  evidence  to  show.  Certain 
hegun  in  Italy;  and,  while  the  West  it  is  that  in  some  Eastern  churches 
was  bending  in  the  most  solemn  wor-  the  former  practice  prevailed  for  many 
ship  of  the  year,  the  churches  across  centuries ;  but  a  usage  so  strongly  at 
the  JBgean  h^  resumed  their  routine  variance  with  the  customs  of  the 
again.  Thus  there  was  no  Good  Fri-  West  could  hardly  have  escaped  men- 
day  among  these  Eastern  Christians,  tion  aud  protest  in  the  controversies 
no  Easter  Sunday ;  nor  was  the  pri-  of  the  time,  had  the  Eomans  been 
mary  object  of  their  commemoration  able  to  charge  it  upon  their  opponents, 
either  the  crucifixion  or  the  resurreo-  Probably,  therefore,  there  was  only  a 
tion,  —  to  which  these  were  respect-  communion  service  of  exceptional 
ivel  J,  dedicated  — but  the  La^t  Supper,  sanctity. 

which  was  their  prelude,  and  stood  Divested  of  its  accessories,  the  ques- 

for  the  disciples  as  the  dividing  mark  tion  in  dispute  fell  into  this  form.  Are 

between  the  earthly  ministry  and  the  we  to  celebrate  the  passover  which 

heavenly  retirement  of  their  Master.  Jesus  kept  with  his  disciples  the  day 

And  upon  this  feature  depends  another  before  be  suffered,  or  his  sufferings 

difference  between  the  West  and  the  which  followed  ?    And,  if  the  latter, 

Bast.     That  paschal  supper,  which  what  paschal  character  has  our  cele- 

was  the  uppermost  thought  with  the  brat  ion  ? 

^ter,  was  a  feast  of  thankfulness  Of  this  dispute  vestiges  remain  to 
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us  from  three  of  its  stages ;  in  which  passoirer,  being  himself  the  passover 
the  opposite  sides  were  represented,  of  promise  that  fulfilled  itself  on  the 
first  by  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  prescribed  day/'  Again,  "He  par- 
Anicetus,  Bishop  of  Bome  (about  took  indeed  of  a  supper  before  the 
A.D.  160) ;  next  by  Melito  of  Sardes,  passover;  but  the  passover  he  did  not 
and  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis  (about  eat :  instead  of  this  he  suffered.  Not 
A.D.  170) ;  and  lastly,  by  Polycrates  even  was  it  the  time  for  eating  it"  ^ 
of  Ephesus,  and  Victor,  Bishop  of  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
Rome  (about  A.D.  190).  Of  these,  the  two  parties  here  represented  were 
Apollinaris  alone  gives  us  any  clear  at  issue  upon  a  question  of  historical 
insight  into  the  pleas,  other  than  of  fact,  —  the  Quartodecimans  affirming, 
example  and  authority,  urged  on  the  Westerns  denying,  that  Jesos 
either  side.  Notwithstanding  his  kept  the  last  passover  with  bis  dis- 
geographical  position,  he  supported  ciples:  both  appealing  to  the  ^^€ros- 
the  Western  .usage,  adducing  on  its  pel ;  '^  the  former,  by  name,  to 
behalf  a  consideration  which,  repeated  Matthew ;  the  latter,  by  citation  and 
as  it  is  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  allusion  (observe  the  pierced  side,  the 
Hippolytus,  was  evidently  the  stock-  blood  and  water,  the  entombment  on 
argument '  of  the  Boman  party.  It  the  paschal  day,^the  supper  before 
takes  us  at  once  to  the  point  where  the  passover,  the  time  for  eating  it 
the  kernel  of  the  problem  lies.  The  not  having  come,  the  passion  on  the 
contention  of  his  opponents,  he  tells  paschal  day  and  as  the  fulfilment  of 
us,  is  that  "  on  the  14th  of  Nisan  the  the  typical  rite),  to  the  fourth  evangel- 
Lord  ate  the  lamb  with  his  disciples,  ist ;  thus  establishing,  as  Apollinaris 
and  on  the  next  day,  the  great  day  of  himself  remarks,  a  varianee  between 
unleavened  bread,   himself  suffered,"  the  Gospels.' 

and  appealed  to  Matthew  in  proof.  That  variance  is  no  perverse  inven- 
Against  this  he  advances  his  own  tion  of  either  party.  It  plainly  exists, 
position,  that  "the  genuine  passover,  and  survives  all  the  good  offices  of 
the  great  sacrifice,  is  the  Son  of  God  indefatigable  harmonists.  The  case 
instead  of  the  lamb,  the  bound  cap-  stands  thus.  The  Gk>8pels  all  agree 
tive  who  binds  the  strong  one,  the  in  their  hebdomadal  chronology  of 
judge  who  judges  quick  and  dead, —  the  passion;  that  Jesus  was  crucified 
from  whose  pierced  side  flow  the  two  on  the  Friday ;  that  he  held  a  last 
purifiers,  water  and  blood,  and  who  supper  with  his  disciples  on  the  Thurs- 
was  entombed  on  the  paschal  day."  ^  day ;  that  he  rose  from  the  dead  on 
Hippolytus  places  the  two  opinions  the  following  Sunday :  nor  have  any 
in  still  stronger  antithesis.  The  critics  with  whom  we  are  here  con- 
Christian  of  Asia  Minor,  he  tells  us,  cerned  ever  doubted  their  unanimity 
puts  his  case  thus :  '^  Christ  kept  the  in  this  programme.*  But  to  these 
passover,  and  then  next  day  he  suf- 
fered :  therefore  it  is  *my  duty  to  do  i  chron.  paseh.  p.  12. 
as  the  Lord  did."     To  which  Hippo-  '  araataO^  doicet  jwr"  aimn>c  rd  eiaryi^ta, 

1    .               1.        «TT     •          •  i.   1          v   •  Chron.  Faach.  p.  14. 

lytus  replies,  "  He  is  mistaken,  being  ,  p,,  goaw  attributes  to  the  "TUbingw  crii- 

unaware    that,    at    the    season    of  his  let  "the  opinion  that  the  fourth  evangellrt"  placet 

^,    .  ,    J.  J         .         .    ,x      1        1  the  craciflzion  on  Thanday*"  and  the  avpperoa 

passion,  Christ  did  not  eat  the  legal  wedneaday.    Thla  miaapprehenaton  nina  Uurongh 

1  Chron.  Poach,  p.  14.  Ed.  Bonn :  more  folly  hia  whole  Appendix  on  the  Eaater  Oontrovenyf 

cited   ap.    Hilgenfeld'a  Paacha-Btreit   der  altea  and  renders  Its  reasoning  a  labor  In  rain.   *'Ths 

Iflrche,  p.  266.  foorth  Gospel,"  &o.,  pu  687. 
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dates  the  synoptiBts  fit  die  numexical  accusers  will  not  enter  the  prtetorium, 
dajs  of  ike  month  differently  horn  lest  they  should  disqualify  themselves 
the  fourth  evangelist ;  letting  the  for  eating  the  impending  passover,^ 
14th  (with  its  passover  in  the  even-  At  noon^  when  Jesus  is  delivered  up 
iog),  which  he  identifies  with  the  to  be  crucified,  the  day  is  again  de- 
Friday,  fall  already  upon  the  Thurs*  .fined  as  the  ^'preparation  day  for  the 
day.  The  evidence  of  this  discrepan-  p<issoverJ*  ^  Again,  in  the  afternoon, 
cj  is  of  the  simplest  and  most  con-  provision  is  made  for  removing  the 
spicuoos  kind :  the  paschal  meal  is  bodies  before  sunset,  that  they  might 
declared  by  the  syn<^tist8  to  be  the  be  out  of  the  way  before  the  Sabbath 
Thursday's  supper,  and  to  be  over,  began:  for  'Hhat  sabbath  was  a 
therefore,  before  the  crucifixion;  by  great  day;"  ^hj?  because  it  was  not 
the  fourth  evangelist  to  be  due  on  the  only  an  ordinary  sabbath,  but  the 
Friday  evening,  and  therefore  to  be  first  day  of  the  feast,  the  paschal  day, 
still  to  come  at  the  hour  of  Christ's  which  had  a  special  sanctity.  And 
passioKL  When  the  day  came  (says  why  doe^  the  evangelist  lay  solemn 
Lake)  for  the  passover  to  be  killed,  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  cruri- 
Jesus  sent  Peter  and  John^  saying,  fragium  was  not  applied  to  Jesus? 
"Go  and  make  ready  for  us  the  pass-  Because  in  him  is  thus  literally  ful- 
orer,  that  we  may  eat  it : "  these  dis-  filled  the  law  of  the  passover  that 
ciples  having  carried  out  their  in-  ^  not  a  bone  shall  be  broken ; "  and  he 
stractions,  and  *'  made  ready  the  pass-  became  in  this,  as  in  the  hours  of  his 
over/'  he  placed  himself  at  table,  doom  to  death  and  of  his  execution, 
vhen  the  hour  came^  with  the  twelve  the  Lamb  of  €rod,  the  fulfilment  of 
apostles,  and  said,  ''I  have  earnestly  all  passover.*  And  here  comes  out, 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  unmistakably,  the  doctrinal  concep- 
before  I  suffer."^  This,  at  all  events,  tion  which  underlies  the  writer's  his- 
id  unambiguous.  The  fourth  evau-  torical  variation  from  his  predecessors. 
gelist,  on  the  other  hand,  in  citing  the  He  is  possessed  all  through  with  the 
symbolic  proof  of  love,  —  the  washing  idea  that  Jesus  was  the  true  paschal 
the  disciples' feet,  —  which  Jesus  gives  lamb;  and  that  the  story  of  his  life 
at  the  last  supper,  places  it  still  before  and  death  must  be  so  presented  as,  by 
the  feast  of  the  passover. '  When  its  mystical  conformity  with  the  pas- 
Jesus,  still  at  table,  addressed  a  few  chal  ritual,  to  declare  him  the  corre- 
words  to  Judas  Iscariot,  after  giving  spending  antitype.  In  this  interest  it 
him  the  sop,  he  was  supposed  by  is  that  he  fixes  the  anointing  of  Jesus 
some  of  the  twelve,  to  be  ordering  by  the  woman  of  Be^any  —  her 
the  purchase  '^  of  things  needful  for  dedication  of  him  "  against  the  day 
tke  feast,"*  In  the  early  morning  of  his  entombment" —  "six  days  be- 
foUowing,  Jesus  being  brought  up  for  fore  the  passover,"  *  Le.,  on  the  10th  of 
examination  before  Pilate,  his  Jewish  »  j^^  ^^ju  ^il 

*  John  adx.  U.   The  attempt  to  make  out  thai 

*  Luke  zzll.  7  14.    Oompara  Xatt.  zxvl.  17-90;  vapaaiuvfl  means  Friday,  and  naaxa  Basterweek, 

Mirk  xJt.  12-17.  b  a  mere  snbterAige. 

'  In  spite  of  the  tangled  conatnellon,  which  •  John  six.  86. 

would  allow  jTpd  t^  ^oprfig  to  be  attached  at  a  «  John  xll.  IS,    As,  In  the  account  of  the  res- 

<^«  to  any  one  of  aeveral  nearer  words,  the  mean-  urrectlon,  Sunday  is  called  the  '*  third  day,*'  or 

ing  of  the  whole  passage  evidently  requires  this  ini-  **  three    days"   after  Friday    (Matt,   zrril.  68; 

tial  phrase  to  be  held  on  till  the  action  of  taking  the  Mark  vill.  81);  so,  inversely,  would  Friday  bo 

towel  and  bssln  ii  reached  (ver.  4, 6 ;  xiiL  1-6).  described  as  three  days  before  Sunday.    Similarly, 

'  Jobn  zlli.  28.  three  days  before  the  Idth  would  be  the  ISth ;  four 
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the  month,  when  the  Jew  was  to  pro-  their  authority,  is  an  unanswerable 
vide  himself  with  '^  a  lamb  without,  manifesto  in  their  favor, 
blemish/'  to  be  reserved  for  the  pas-  But  the  reputed  author  of  that 
char  day:  and  perhaps  also,  that  he  Grospel  had  lived  and  died  among  those 
introduces  the  mention  of  ^'  the  tenth  Ionian  Christians ;  his  tomb  was  at 
hour  ^'  in  connection  with  the  Bap-  Ephesus ;  his  name  was  a  sacred  word 
tisfs  words  of  testimony,  "  Behold  to  old  and  young ;  his  mode  of  life, 
the  Lamb  of  God !  '^  and  the  visit  of  his  outward  look,  his  casual  sayings 
the  two  disciples  to  see  where  he  of  wisdom  or  of  love,  were  the  sub- 
dwelt  ;  ^  for  that  was  the  time  when  ject  of  reverential  tradition.  Nowhere 
the  lamb  was  slain,  and  became  the  was  he  so  well  known ;  and  the 
passover,  and  the  door-posts  of  the  churches  of  that  region  declared  that 
house  were  sprinkled  with  its  sacred  they  had  nothing  which  they  did  not 
blood.  owe  to  him.    And,  strange  to  say,  they 

A  minor  feature  in  this  discrepancy  persistetitly  affirmed,  at  every  stage 
between  the  narratives*  deserves  a  of  this  controversy,  that  their  pas- 
passing  remark.  The  fourth  evangel-  chal  usage  was  what  he  had  taught 
ist  will  not  allow  the  last  supper  to  them,  and  what  he  himself  had  always 
have  been  the  passover,  which,  he  practised.  When  in  friendly  confer- 
tells  us,  was  not  due  till  next  day.  ence  together  at  Rome,  about  A.D. 
And  who  was  this  fourth  evangelist  ?  160,  ^'  Anicetus  could  not  induce  Pol- 
That  very  John,  we  are  told,  who,  ycarp  to  forego  his  observance,  to 
with  Peter,  was  charged  by  his  Mas-  which  he  had  always  adhered  along 
ter  with  the  preparation  of  that  sup-  with  John  the  LortTs  disciple,  and 
per  as  the  passover,  and  who  did  the  other  apostles  with  whom  he  had 
prepare  it  accordingly.  ^  Those  assid- «  associated ;  nor  could  Polycarp  per- 
uities  of  the  apostle  in  the  guest-  suade  Anicetus  to  the  observance, 
chamber  it  is  the  main  business  of  bound  as  he  declared  himself  to  be  by 
the  evangelist  to  undo  and  remove  the  usages  of  his  predecessors."  ^  lo 
out  of  the  way :  how,  then,  can  these  reply  to  the  same  Victor's  attempt  to 
two  be  the  same  person  ?  enforce  a  uniform  observance  of  the 

We  find,  then,   exactly  the  same  western  practice,  Polycrates  vigorously 

variance  between  the  synoptists  and  defends  his  Ephesian  Church  and  its 

the  writer  of  the  fourth  Gospel  which  neighbors,  by  appeal  to  the  authority 

divided  the  Western  Christians  from  of  their  martyrs  and  spiritual  gaides. 

those  of  Lesser  Asia  in  the  paschal  This    roll   of   honor  included  saren 

controversy.     And  how  did  they  share  bishops  (relations  of  his  own),  Melito 

the    evangelical    authority    between  of  Sardes,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  the 

them?     The  Asiatics  had  Matthew  apostle  Philip  in  Hierapolis,  and  his 

and  his  companions  on  their  side :  the  daughters,  and  ^^John,  who  lay  on 

Europeans  were  in  accord  with  both  the  Lord^s  breast,  who  became  priest, 

the  facts  and  the  doctrine  of  the  last  and  wore  the   Petaton : "  "  all  these 

evangelist ;  and  his   Gospel,  though  kept  the  paschal  fourteenth  day,  ao- 

not  at  first  put  forward  by  them  as  cording  to  the  GospeL'" 

days,  the  12th ;  five  days,  the  11th ;  afz  daji,  the 

10th,  when  the  lamb  waa  set  apart  for  ita  sacred         ^  Letter  of  IreiisMia  to  Victor,  ap.  Kas.  HM. 

purpose.  Eocl.  V.  xzIt.  16. 

i  John  I.  87-^;  Ex.  xli.  8-7.  >  Letter  of  Polycrates  to  Victor,  vp.  Bos.  Hist. 

•  Luke  xxii.  8.  Bod.  V.  zzIt.  2-7. 
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Here^  then^  is  the  whole  authority  mind  to  escape  the  limited  service  of 
of  the  Apostle  John,  his  personiJ  a  national  and  historic  God,  and  find 
habit^  and  the  usage  which  formed  room  for  some  sacred  relations  with 
itself  under  his  influence,  brought  to  the  wide  realm  of  men  and  nature  ;  a 
bear  against  the  historical  statement  craving  in  the  heathen  mind  to  bring 
and  doctrinal  conception  of  the  fourth  the  too  spacious  divineness  of  the 
Gospel.  How  could  this  be,  if  at  universe  nearer  home,  and  see  and 
Smjma,  at  Ephe^s,  and  throughout  feel  it  in  contact  with  human  life,  — 
the  region  where  his  name  was  a  led  to  their  approximation  from 
power,  that  (xospel  had  been  current  opposite  directions,  till,  in  fields  of 
as  his  legacy,  and  its  representation  thought  not  far  apart,  they  alighted 
of  the  last  earthly  days  of  Christ  had  on  some  mediating  conceptions  help- 
been  received  as  accredited  by  him  ?  f ul  to  the  desire  of  both,  expanding 
The  features  of  his  life  and  thought  the  religion  of  the  one,  concentrating 
which  these  traditions  preserve  are  that  of  the  other.  Among  a  host  of 
precisely  what  this  Gtospe]  resists  and  these  abstractions,  —  cocpia,  cprng,  dX^ 
banishes.  They  give  us  the  seer,  and  &eia,  xdpi^,  niatig,  C<^9  dyfaiug,  i<stoig 
not  the  evangelist :  he  is  the  Chiliast,  napA^hjftog^  nX7jp<o(ia,  —  many  were 
the  Quartodeciman,  nay,  the  priest  tried,  and,  after  playing  a  brief  part, 
who  wears  the  sacerdotal  headgear,  fell  into  silence,  and  disappeared ;  but 
—all  of  them  characters  of  lingering  there  were  two  which  so  served  the 
Jndaism,  detaining  hira  still  among  common  want  as  to  hold  their  ground, 
the  sacred  Xaosy  and  totally  at  vari-  and  give  final  form  to  the  universal- 
ance  with  that  spiritual  humanism,  ity  of  the  Christian  faith.  The  first 
that  dislike  of  ^Uhe  Jews  "  and  lean-  of  these  —  nvivfia — came  from  the 
ing  to  *'  the  Greeks,^'  which  pervade  Jewish  side,  and  was  especially .  the 
the  last  Gospel.  vehicle  of   PauPs  ascent    from    the 

Not  only  is  the  evangelist  other  level  of  his  holy  land  till  his  horizon 
than  the  apostle  :  he  plainly  belongs  embraced  the  '^  circle  of  the  earth ; " 
to  another  age.  He  uses  a  dialect,  and  whoever  has  accompanied  the 
and  speaks  in  tones,  to  which  the  •  glorious,  movement  of  his  thought 
first  century  was  strange,  and  which  knows  how  he  steers  and  commands 
were  never  heard  till  a  generation  this  *' chariot  of  fire,"  to  show  him 
bom  in  the  second  was  in  mid-life,  all  the  abodes  of  men  in  the  light  of 
True  it  is,  that  period  of  Christian  comprehensive  mercy  beneath  him. 
deTelopment  is  shrouded  in  impene-  The  second,  —  Xoyog  —  came  from  the 
trable  darkness,  and  can  be  inter-  heathen  side,  and  supplied  a  com- 
preted  only  by  a  kind  of  historical  mon  term  and  link  of  union  between 
dirination,  comparing  its  resulting  the  divine  and  the  human  nature; 
faith  with  its  initial,  and  supplying  first  applied  by  Fhilo  to  all  the  media, 
the  silent  and  invisible  links  that  whether  in  the  kosmos,  in  history,  or 
mtist  lie  between.  Were  an  unex-  in  the  individual  soul,  through  which 
pected  sunshine  to  be  shed  upon  that  Gk>d  passes  from  being  into  manifes- 
time  of  struggling  religions  and  tation ;  then  incarnated  by  the  Chris- 
dissolving  philosophies,  one  of  the  tians  in  the  person  of  Jesus  during 
most  curious  passages  of  human  the  annus  mirdbUis  of  bis  ministry 
experience  would  doubtless  be  laid  on  earth.  In  this  form  it  did  not 
open  to  us.    A  craving  in  the  Jewish  come  upon  the  stage  till  the  middle 
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of  the  second  century ;  when  Chris-  point  of  view.  The  doctrme  lespect- 
tianity,  released  £eom  its  first  enemy  ing  the  person  of  Christ  passed 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  through  three  centuries  before  it 
State,  turned  round  to  face  and  to  reached  itsacme,  and  found  its  defini- 
persuade  its  Pagan  despisers,  and  tion ;  the  tendency  throughout  being 
searched  the  philosophic  armory  for  to  invest  him  with  new  predicates  of 
weapons  of  effectire  defence ;  and  the  Grodhead,  till'  the  deification  was 
most  of  all  when  converts  from  complete.  Of  the  several  stages  into 
heathenism,  as  Justin  Martyr  and  which  this  history  divides  itself,  three 
Athenagoras,  addressed  themselves  at  ^east  fall  within  the  limits  of  our 
on  behalf  of  their  adopted  faith  to  Grospels,  and  of  the  literary  fragments 
those  whom  they  had  left  behind,  which  stand  on  the  same  line  with 
From  the  apostolic  age  this  concep-  them.  They  may  all  of  them  be  re- 
tion  was  entirely  absent :  not  a  trace  garded  as  interpretations  successively 
of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pauline  put  upon  the  phrase  '^  Son  of  God,^^ 
letters^,  which  work  their  way  to  applied  to  Jesus  by  his  disciples  from 
similar  issues  by  other  tracks  of  the  moment  when  they  recognized 
thought ;  and  not  till  we  listen  to  the  him  as  the  Messiah  of  prophecy. 
Apologists  in  the  time  of  the  Anto-  What  was  the  meaning  of  this  meta- 
nines,  does  this  new  language  fall  phor?  of  what  reality  was  it  the 
upon  the  ear.  It  was  borrowed  from  symbol  ?  It  plainly  attributed  a 
the  Greek  yvMi/Sj  bo  fruitful  of  spec-  divine  element  to  the  nature  of  Jesus, 
ulative  systems  in  that  age  of  peace  When  did  it  enter?  —  and  how  adjust 
and  letters,  and  was  compelled  to  itself  into  partnership  with  his  hu- 
take  up  into  its  meaning  the  Chris-  manity  ?  These  were  questions  irre- 
tian  facts  and  beliefs.  The  fourth  sistibly  thrown  up  by  the  phrase; 
GK)Bpel  breathes  the  very  air  of  that  never  contemplated,  indeed,  by  those 
time :  it  weds  together  the  ideal  ab-  who  firsl^  used  it  in  its  stereotyped 
stractions  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  Jewish  sense,  but  sure  to  be  started 
and  the  personal  history  of  Jesus  as  soon  as  it  came  with  the  surprise 
Christ ;  and  could  never  have  been  of  freshness  upon  hearers  who  had  to 
written  till  both  of  them  had  ap-  construe  it  for  themselves.  The 
peared  upon  the  scene.  It  is,  indeed,  oldest  type  of  answer  to  these  ques- 
itself  a  Gnosticism,  only  baptized  and  tions  is  embodied  in  the  account  of 
regenerate ;  no  longer  lingering  aloft  the  baptism  of  Jesus ;  but,  in  order 
with  the  divine  emaiiation  in  a  fan-  to  see  it  in  its  purest  form,  we  must 
ciful  sphere  of  seons  and  syzygies,  pass  behind  our  synoptists,  and  con- 
but  descending  with  it  into  a  human  suit  the  ^'  Gospel  according  to  the 
life  transcendent  with  holy  light,  and  Hebrews,"  a  fragment  of  which  pre- 
going  home  into  immortality.  This  serves  probably  an  earlier  tradition, 
internal  character  assigns  the  Gospel  There,  as  in  Justin  Martyr  and  in 
to  the  same  time  which  is  indicated  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the 
by  the  external  evidence,  — about  the  heavenly  voice  addresses  Jesus  in  the 
fifth  decade  of  the  second  century.  Psalmist's  words,  ''Thou  art  my  Son : 
The  distance  of  this  Gospel  from  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  For 
the  events  of  which  it  speaks  admits  this  declaration  it  is  that  the  heavens 
of  illustration,  and  of  some  approxi-  are  opened,  the  Spirit  descends,  and 
mate     measurement,    from     another  the  supernatural  light  shines  upon 
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Jordan.^     Aocording  to  thia  primi^  him,  it  is  the  resurrection  that  con- 

tive  representation,    the    investiture  stitntes  the  heavenly  filiation,  and  in 

with  the  attrihnte  of  sonship    was  which  the  H0I7  Spirit  hears  its  testi- 

reserred  for   the    day  of    haptism;  mony:   '^  Jesus  Christ  was  horn  of 

thm  it  was  that,  with  the  descent  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 

the  Spirit,  the  divine  element  entered  flesh ;  and  declared  to  he  the  Son  of 

its  human  tahemacle,  and  the  heav-  Ghd  with  power,    acoofding  to  the 

enlj  adoption  was  proclaimed.    And  Spirit  of  holiness,  hy  his  resurrection 

this  behef  long  lingered  among  the  from  the  dead!^  ^ 

Ebionites,  who,  through  the  changes  80  long  as  the  new  faith  remained 

of  the  second  and  third  centuries,  only  an    inner  variety  of   domestic 

still  represented  the  faith  of  the  first,  Judaism,  and  addressed  chiefly  those 

and  held    the  simple    humanity  of  whose    thought    flowed    fireely    into 

Jesus  to  have  heen  in  no  way  distin-  Hebrew  moulds,  this  title  '^  Son  of 

gaished  from  that  of  other  men  till  the  (xod ''  would  suggest  no  attribute  or 

act  of  divine  selection  and  consecration  function  except  such  as  might  be  con* 

on  the  banks  of  Jordan.     And  who-  ferred    at  any  selected  moment  of 

ever  opens  the  Crospel  of  Mark,  and  initiation.     The  national  poetry  ren- 

finds  that  the  baptism  is  with  him  dered  the  term  familiar  in  figurative 

^i\i^  beginning  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  fipplications,  and  left  no  temptation 

Christ  the  Son  of  God^^  can  to  this  to  scrutinize  it  closely  for  the  detec- 

daj    receive    no    other    impression,  tion  of  lurking  mysteries.     But,  when 

Nor  can  any  thing  be  plainer  than  it  fell  freshly  upon  minds  less  touched 

that  the  genealogies  which  give  the  by  Hebrew  custom,  it  naturally  spoke 

pedigree  of  Joseph,  and  are  intended  with  a  diflerent  power,  and  seemed  to 

through  him  to  link  Jesus  with  the  hint  at  some. divine  revelation  more 

house   of   David,    must    have    been  than  official,  and  beyond  the  range 

drawn  up  under  the  influence  of  this  of  conferred  credentials.     How  could 

belief  of  the  conditions  that  were  to  '^  sonship "  be    taken    up  and  laid 

me^t  in  Messiah,  —  an  earthly  lineage  down  ? — how  be  given  to  one  who  had 

and  a  heavenly  investiture.  They  sup-  it  not  before  ?    Did  it  not  belong  to  the 

ply  the  human  element,  to  which  the  personal  identity  itself,  and  determine 

events  at  the  baptism  add  the  divine,  the  very  nature  from  the  first?     If 

Not  till  the  second 'condition  followed  a  Son  of  God  has  lived  and  moved 

did  the  ''  Son  of  David  ^'  become  the  upon  this  earth,  it  could  only  be  from 

"  Son  of  God.''     To  this  change  the  dull  eyes  that  the  sacred  lineaments 

Apostle  Paul,  who  knows  nothing  of  have  been  entirely  hid:  to  a  deeper 

the  baptism,  and  whose  faith  in  Jesus  and  discerning  gaze  some  exceptional 

starts   from    the    other   end    of  his  divineness  would  distinguish  him  from 

career,  assigns  a  different  date :  with  ^he  common  crowd  of  contemporaries, 

»B-  HllgeofeW.  NoTum  Tartmnentxun  extra    "  f^«  ^^^^^^  Converse  with  the  in- 
CanonemreeeptuniLlbrontmdeperditoniinFrag.     Visible,  SOme  grace  of  childhood,  SOme 

^5S;^'^rtSZ::^^Xu;^"5»^    marvel  in  hiB  nativity.    The  working 

tion  ii  itrongiy  In  fayor  of  Uie  direct  citation  of   of  thoughts  like  these  Cannot  appear 
^I^^'^iL^^f  u'^^^jT^.^'i^y?^^^''^    unnatural  to  any  who  have  studied 

•AiKi  taoo^la  Eplphanlna  had  got  hold  of  a  later  ^  ,    , 

edition  oftheEbionite  Gospel  (for,  to  omit  nothing    the  history  of  religion  among  men; 
!E;f'!!S.*^"'".*^*^°'T*l*«^'^*r'?*°«'^'ii^       ^    ^iU    ^a^iy   explain  how   the 

«>«i  not  impair  the  probahllitjr  that  it  cmOcAm  ^         ^ 

>  npretentatioa  older  than  that  of  Matthew.  t  Bom.  1. 8, 4. 
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original  date  of  Chriaf  s  divine  filia-  its  ways,  than  any  of  his  Tillage  kin- 

tion  was  pushed  back  &om  his  bap-  dred.     For  the  hnman  side  of  him 

tism  to  his  birth,  and  the  story  arose  this  conception  would  serve ;  bat  can 

of  his  infancy  and  nativity.     In  this  the  divine  be  h&m  ?    and  shall  he 

second  type  of  Ghristology,  the  di-  whose  nature   it  takes  up  have  no 

vine  and  the  human  are  already  woven  advantage,  in  his  range  of  being,  over 

together  in  the  very  persontdity,  the  the  usual  measure,  — 

divine  instead  of  the  manly,  and  the  ^,        ^,,          .      . .      >  i„j  .  « 
human  of  feminme  origin ;  and  fore- 

shadowings  of  the  future  mission  This  could  never  satisfy  a  mind 
appear  in  the  premonitions  and  trained,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the 
dropped  words  of  boyhood.  Among  Greek  schools,  where  the -distinction 
the  ^^  Gospels  of  the  Infancy ''  which  between  the  divine  and  the  undivine 
were  thus  brought  into  existence,  the  is  tantamount  to  that  between  what 
prefatory  chapters,  of  Matthew  and  et^^r  is,  and  what  corner  a/uZ^o^y  and 
Luke  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient. ,  every  higher  essence  that  becomes 
They  could  not  be  prefixed,  however,  incarnate  is  in  itself  eternal,  and, 
to  the  original  baptismal  scene  with-  though  entering  and  quitting  the 
out  an  obvious  discordance :  if  the  son-  phenomenal  field,  neither  begins  nor 
ship  dated  from  the  nativity,  it  could  ceases  to  he.  It  was  inevitable,  that, 
not  at  the  baptism  be  announced  as*  under  the  influence  of  this  mode  of 
beginning  ''this  day:^'  and  so  the  thought,  the  sonship  to  God  should 
phrase  £rom  the  Messianic  Psalm  was  yet  retreat  back  another  step  beyond 
removed;  and  in  its  place  the  pro-  all  temporal  limits,  and  become  pre- 
phetic  Spirit  supplied  the  fitter  words,  existent  to  the  whole  humanity  of 
''  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  Jesus ;  so  that  nothing  in  him  should 
am  well  pleased."  *  be  new  to  this  world,  except  the  cor- 
But  the  exigencies  of  reverential  poreaJ  frame  and  mortal  conditions 
feeling,  when  once  they  are  allowed-  which  were  needful  to  his  relations 
to  shape  history,  find  no  natural  with  men.  Thus  there  arises,  for  the 
point  of  rest.  It  was  not  enough  that  transcendent  element  in  Christ,  a  his- 
the  divine  element  in  Christ  was  tory  prior  to  its  personal  manifesta- 
drawn  back  from  the  opening  of  his  tion  in  Palestine;  a  ''glory  before 
ministry  to  the  opening  of  his  life,  the  world  was ; "  an  eternity  "  in  the 
The  story  of  the  miraculous  birth  is,  bosom  of  the  Father ; "  a  subsistence 
after  all,  but  a  drama,  though  a  sacred  blended  in  intimate  union  with  God. 
one,  of  Jiuman  history:  its  scene  is  And  when  this  transcendent  perfec- 
laid  entirely  in  this  world,  and  may  tion  "became  flesh,''  and  "dwelt 
be  found  upon  the  map ;  and  he  who  among  us  fiiU  of  grace  and  truth,'*'  it 
thus  conunences  his  providential  ca-  was  not  to  give  a  mere  refinement  io 
reer  is,  with  all  the  wonders  of  his  a  human  organism  and  elevation  to  a 
infancy,  not  less  a  Tiew  being,  fresh  human  character,  but  to  manifest,  un- 
to existence,  and  having  to  learn  all  der  the  disguise  and  amid  the  shad- 

i  Kvidently  ao  adapted  citation  from  Ira.  xlii.  1,     OWS  of  a  life  like  OUrs,  the  light  of  a 

l^^^lZ7Sty^;^!lC'^i:SJ^    divine  nature  belonging  to  the  eteml 
hkn,**— a  passage  which  the  same  Qospei  applies  to    world ;  SO  that,' as  he  moved  along  the 

'^  '2:!^-^Z^S^^>:r^'^.   ^'^7'^  of  men,  whenever  the  winds  of 
peVmanent&ct.  change  and  circumstance  stirred  the 
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folds  and  parted  the  garb  of  bis  bu-  years  of  age,  —  in  tbe  intensest  focus 

maDitj,  there  was  a  flash  of  mystic  of  Messianic  Judaism,  rendered  more 

splendois  whicb  kindled  tbe  face  of  fervid  and  concentrated  by  bis  disci- 

disciplea,  and  drove  tbe  guilty  from  bis  plesbip ;  and  from  this  point  we  sbould 

light    Such  is  tbe  being  presented  to  bare  to  let  tbe  old  man  transport  bim- 

Qs  in  the  fourth  erangelist's  flgure  of  self  over  a  hemisphere  of  thought  to 

Christ,  not  only  in  tbe  memorable  tbe  very  antipodes  of  bis  sexagena- 

proem  which  gires  bis  attributes  ''be-  rian  faitb.     If  this  is  inadmissible,  we 

fore  all  worlds ''  and  in  tbe  origination  must  fall  back  on  tbe  real  probability, 

of  all  worlds,  but  in  tbe  whole  construe^  that  these  three   doctrines  span  no 

tion  of  the  Oospel  where  it  tells  of  his  fewer  than  four  generations ;  and  that 

sojourn  among  men.     In  what  it  nar-  even  the  second  of  them  is  altogether 

rates,  in  what  it  utters,  in  what  it  sup-  post-apostolic. 

presses,  in  the-orderof  its  incidents  and        From  all  quarters,  then,  does  evi- 

the  tone  of  its  discourses,  in  its  selec-  dence  flow  in,  that  tbe   only  Gospel 

tion  of  miracles,  in  its  interpretation  of  whicb  is   composed   and  not  merely 

the  cross  and  of  tbe  resurrection, —  tbe  compiled  and  edited,  and  for  which, 

one  pervading  purpose  of  the  author  is  therefore,  a  single  writer  is  responsi- 

to  illustrate  this  loftier  theory  of  tbe  ble,  has  its  birthday  in  the  middle  of 

'*  Son  of  Ck>d."    There  is  no  baptis-  tbe  second  century,  and  is  not  tbe 

mal  adoption,  only  a  sign  sent  for  tbe  work  of  a  witness  at  all.    .Kor,  in  the 

information  of  tbe  Baptist.     There  is  moulding  of  it,  does  the  author  pro- 

Qomiraculousnatiyity,  asif  tbe  bear-  ceed  under  tbe  control  of  an  bistori- 

enlj  and  earthly  in  him  were  connate,  cal  purpose,  —  to  tell  objective  facts 

For  the  origin  of  the  divine  element,  in  the  order  and 'tbe  form  of  tbe  best 

we  are  carried  past  tbe  banks  of  Jor-  accredited  tradition.     His  animating 

dan,  past  tbe  cradle  in  Kazareth,  or  motive  is  doctrinal^  as  be  himself  de- 

the  manger  at  Betblehem,  to  "  tbe  clares,^  —  to  convince  bis  readers  that 

beginnings"  wbich  itself  is  eternal,  Jesus  is  ''the  Son  of  Gody^  in  tbe 

and  has  no  beginning.  transcendent  sense  whicb  this  phrase 

It  is  surely  not  a  small  interval  bore  to  bis  own  thought;  and  be  had 

that  separates  tbis  tbird  stadium  from  so  long  looked  at  tbe  evangelical  bi- 

its  antecedents.      But,  waiving    all  ographies  through  tbe  glorifying  haze 

attempt  at  nicer  measuretuent,  I  am  of  that  idea,  that  whatever  would  not 

content  to  say,  it  is  at  all  events  take  its  richer  light  dropped  into  tbe 

greater  tban  could  be  traversed  by  a  shade  and  disappeared,  and  those  ele- 

single  mind.    Who  that  appreciates  ments  alone  stood  out  on  whicb  the 

the  tenacity  of  religious  conceptions  heavenly  tints   would  lie.      As    tbe 

can  believe  that  one  and  tbe  same  story  bad  transfigured  itself  to  him, 

person  could  not  only  live  through  so  did  be  present  it  transfigured  to 

the  genesis  of  tbese  three  successive  bis  readers ;  in  a  form  true,  as  be 

tjpes  of  opinion,  but  himself  adopt  held,  with  a  deeper  truth  than  that 

them  all?    Yet,  if  the  son  of  Zebedee  of  outward  circumstance;  rendering, 

were  the  writer  of  the  Logos  Gkwpel,  if  not  the  very  words  as  they  were 

no  less  than  this  would  be  demanded  heard,  the  inner  meaning  that  they 

of  our  credulity:  nay,  a  good  deal  carried;  and  comprising  nothing  but 

iQore;   for,  by  the    Apocalypse,  we  thBX,  yflnich.  might  have  &«en,  and  the 
^ow  whereabouts  he  stood  at  sixty  &  Johnzx.8L 
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equivalent  of  which  could  hardly  fail  are  thrown  upon  the  remains  of  pop- 
to  be,  when  such  a  nature  was  moy«  ular  tradition  collected  by  oar  synop- 
ing  on  such  a  scene.  Thi^  kind  of  tists, —  remains  which  axe  doubtless 
historical  drama  is  full  of  interest  as  rich  in  fragments  original  and  true ; 
an  exponent  of  its  own  time,  but  is  but  which  are  assuredly  of  mixed 
not  a  new  witness  for  the  time  of  character  and  worth,  and  cannot  pre- 
which  it  speaks.  tend  to  carry  the  guaranty  of  known 
For  our  knowledge,  then,  of  the  life  and  namable  eye-witnesses.  Price- 
of  Jesus,  except  so  far  as  certain  fea-  less  as  sources  of  probable  history, 
tures  of  it'  are  assumed  in  some  of  thtey  are  unserviceable  for  a  theory  of 
the  Epistles  and  the  Apocalypse,  we  documentaiy  authority. 


THE  QLOEY  OF  MOTION:  SOUTH  OXFORDSHIRE. 

BEV.   R.   ST.   TTBWHITT,   OXFOBD,   ENGLAND. 

Three  twangs  of  the  horn,  and  they're  all  out  of  cover ! 

Must  brave  you,  old  bull-finch, ^  that's  right  in  the  way: 
A  rush,  and  a  bound,  and  a  crash,  and  I'm  over. 

They're  silent  and  racing,  and  for'ard  away  I 
Fly,  Charley,  my  darling !    Away,  and  we  follow ; 

There's  no  earth  or  cover  for  mile  upon  mile ; 
We're  winged  with  the  flight  of  the  stork  and  the  swallow; 

The  heart  of  the  eagle  is  ours  for  a  while. 

The  pasture-land  knows  not  of  rough  plough  or  harrow ; 

The  hoofs  echo  hollow  and  soft  on  the  sward ; 
The  soul  of  the  horses  goes  into  our  marrow : 

My  saddle's  a  kingdom,  and  I  am  its  lord ; 
And,  rolling  and  flowing  beneath  us  like  ocean, 

Qray  waves  of  the  high  ridge  and  furrow  glide  on ; 
And  small  flying  fences  in  musical  motion, 

Before  us,  beneath  us,  behind  us,  are  gone. 

Oh,  puissant  of  bone  and  of  sinew  availing. 

On  thee  how  I've  longed  for  the  brooks  and  the  showers  I 
0  white-breasted  camely  the  meek  and  unfailing, 

To  speed  through  the  glare  of  the  long  desert,  hours  I 
And,  bright  little  Barbs,  ye  make  worthy  pretenoes 

To  go  with  the  going  of  Solomon's  sires ; 
But  you  stride  not  tibe  stride,  and  y<m  fly  not  the  fences ; 

And  all  the  wide  Hejas  is  nought  to  the  shires.' 

1  BaU-fence,  a  hlfl^  oveigwuiu  hedge,  which  most  be  bnxBt  thnragh;  too  U^  to 
>  The  ahlzee  mean  the  mWl^TMla  here,— the  greet  paeturee  or  hnnttng-coimtiy. 
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0  gay  gondolier  I  from  thj  xugbt-flitting  shallop 

Fve  heard  the  soft  pulses  of  oar  and  gaitar ; 
Bnt  sweeter  the  rhythmical  rush  of  the  gallop, 

The  ''fire  in  the  saddle,'' ^  the  flight  of  the  star. 
Old  mare,  my  beloved,  no  stouter  or  faster 

Hath  ever  strode  under  a  man  at  his  need : 
Be  glad  in  the  hand  and  embrace  of  thy  master, 

And  pant  to  the  passionate  music  of  speed. 
•        ••■••••* 
Can  there  e'er  be  a  thought  to  an  elderly  person 

So  keen,  so  inspiring,  so  hard  to  forget, 
80  fully  adapted  to  break  into  burgeon  ^ 

As  this,  — that  the  steel  isn't  out  of  him  yety 
That  flying  speed  tickles  one's  brain  with  a  feather; 

That  one's  horse  can  restore  one  th^  years  that  are  gone ; 
That,  spite  of  gray  winter  and  weariful  weather, 

The  blood  and  the  pace  carry  on,  cany  on  ? 

s  Wfom  tbB  PeniMi. 


NICOLETTE  AND  AUCASSUT. 

A  TROUBADOUR'S  TALK. 
TKANSLATBD  BY  EDWARD  B.   HALB, 

[I  have  introduced  the  beginning  of  this  romance  In  my  little  story  called  ''In  His 
Xame."  In  the  form  in  which  the  reader  sees  it,  it  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century, 
in  which  the  action  of  that  story  is  laid.  The  French  critics  think  they  have  found 
traces  of  the  narrative  at  a  time  even  earlier.  My  friend  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  the  May 
nmnber  of  this  magazine,  speaks  of  the  story  with  more  harshness  Uum  I  think  it  de- 
sevres.  Aucassin's  bitter  contrast  of  the  hell  and  heaven  ci  which  he  has  been  taught 
is  certainly  In  character;  and  the  reader  must  give  no  more  weight  to  it  than  it  de* 
serves.  The  scrap  of  it  printed  already  in  English  has  interested  some  of  our  readers 
eo  far  that  the  editors  of  Old  a:nd  Nsw  print  the  stoiy  now,  in  place  of  the  first  atory 
announced  in  this  series. — E.  E.  H.] 

Of  the  dangers  and  the  sorrows  tliat.  they 
I.  met? 

^  How  he  fought  without  a  fear, 

who  win  Usten  yet  again  !»<,,  j^  charming  little  dear,— 

To  ^  old  and  Jovial  strain,  —  Ancasshi  and  his  loving  Nicolette? 

The  old  tale  of  love  that* s  always  new? 
She's  a  girl  that* s f^-as  May;  XIL 

He's  a  boy  as  fresh  as  day; 
And  the  story  is  as  gay  as  it  is  true.  For,  my  lords,  I  teU  yon  true 

That  you  never  saw  or  knew, 
XI.  Man  or  woman  so  ugly  or  so  gray, 

Who  would  not  all  day  long. 
Who  will  hear  the  pretty  tale  Sit  and  listen  to  the  song 

Of  my  thrush  and  nightingale,  —  And  the  story  that  I  tell  you  here  to-day. 
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Kow  you  must  know,  my  lords  and  you  in  the  midst  of  them,  this  will 

my  ladies,  that  the  Count  Bougais  de  give  them  more  courage :   they  will 

Valence  chose  to  make  war  with  the  fight  all  the  better  for  their  lives  and 

Count  Garin  de  Beaucaire.    And  the  their  homes,  for  your  land  and  mine." 

war  was  so  cruel,  that  the  count  never  "  Father,''  said  Aucassin,  "  why  do 

let  one  day  go  by,  but  that  he  came  you  say  this  to  me  ? 

thundering  at  the  walls  and  barriers  ''  May  God  never  hear  my  prayers, 

of  the  town,  with  a  hundred  knights,  if  I  ever  mount  horse,  or  go  to  tour^ 

and  with  ten  thousand  men*at-arms,  ney  or    to  battle,  before  you  have 

on  foot  and  on  horsebkck,  who  burned  yourself  given  to  me  my  darling  Nic- 

all  the  houses,  and  stole  all  the  sheep,  olette,  —  my  sweetheart  whom  I  love 

and  killed  all  the  people  that  they  could,  so  dearly." 

Now  the  Count  Garin  de  Beaucaire  '^My  son,''  said  the  father  to  him, 

was  very  old,  and  was  sadly  broken  ''  this  cannot  be« 

with  years.     He  had  used  his  time  /^  Give  up  forever  your  dreams  of 

very  ill,  had  the  Count  de  Beaucaire.  this  captive  girl,  whom  the  Saracens 

And  the  old  wretch  had    no    heir,  brought  firom  some  strange  land,  and 

either  son  or  daughter,   except  one  sold  to  the  viscount  here, 

boy,  whose  name  was  '^  He  trained  her ;  he  baptized  her; 

she  is  his  god-child. 

AUCASSIN.  "Some  day  he  will  give  her  to 

some  brave  fellow  who  will  have  to 

Aucassin  wns  gentle  and  handsome,  gain  his  bread  by  his  sword. 

He  was  tall  and  well  made.    His  legs  ^'  But  you,  my  son,  when  the  time 

were  good,  and  his  feet  were  good;  his  comes  that  you  wish  to  take  a  wife, 

body  was  good,  and  his  arms  were  I  will  give  you  some  king's  daughter, 

good.     His  hair  was  blonde,  a  little  or  at  least  the  daughter  of  a  count., 

curly..  His  eyes  were  like  gray  fur,  for  **  There  is  not  in  all  France  a  man 

they  were  near  silver,  and  near  blue,  so  rich  that  you  may  not  many  his 

and  they  laughed  when  you  looked  at  daughter,  if  you  choose." 

them.    His  nose  was  high  and  well  So  said  the  old  man.    But  Aucas- 

placed.    His  face  was  clear  and  win-  sin  replied,  -— 

ning.     Yes,  and  he  had  every  thing  "Alas,  my  father!  there  is  not  in 

charming,   and  nothing    bad,  about  this    world    the    principality   which 

him.     But  this  young  man  was  so  would  not  be  honored,  if  my  darUng 

wholly  conquered  by  love  (who  con-  Nicolette,  my  sweetest,  went  to  live 

quers  everybody),  that  he  would  not  there. 

occupy  himself  in  any  other  thing.  « If  she  were  queen  of  France  or 

He  would  not  be  a  knight :  he  would  of  England,  if  she  were  empress  of 

not  take  arms;  he  would  not  go  to  Germany  or  of  Constantinople,  she 

the  tourneys ;  he  would  not  do  any  of  could  not  be  more  courteous  or  more 

the  things  he  6ught  to  do.  gracious ;  she  could  not  have  sweeter 

His  father  was  very  much  troubled  ways  or  greater  rirtues." 
by  this,  and  he  said  to  him  one  mom- 

^'Mj  son,  take  your  arms,  mount 

your  horse,  defend  your  country,  pro-  j^  ^^^  ^^t  and  aU  the  day 

tect  your  people.     If  they  only   see  Auoassln  would  beg  and  pray,— 
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*'0h,m7£atberl  glTemyNicolettetoma."  "See  that  you  do  so!"  cried  the 

"^fn^^ZT^Z'^f^s^?"  Count  Gann  to  the    vu^ount,    "or 

great  misfortunes  will  come  to  you." 

"ISkolette  ia  sweet  and  gay."  So  saying,  he  left  his  vassal 

i<i>»4.iac    t  i^.       1  Now  the    viscount    had    a    noble 

"ButNlcolettesaBlave.  ^  i.  i                             j  j  i. 

HawifomybojwouldhaTa,  palace,  of  high  walls,  surrounded  by 

Let  him  choose  a  lady  fair  of  Ugh  degree.*'  a    thickly-planted   garden.     He  put 

"Oh^nolmy  mother,  no!  Nicolette  into  one  of  the  rooms  of 

For  I  love  tiny  darling  SOI  ...          ,            .       .t                    v   i.     i. 

Her  face  is  always  bright,  this    palace,    in    the     very    highest 

And  Jier  f ootstep^s  always  light ;  story. 

And  I  cannot  let  my  dainty  darling  go.  g^g   had   an   old    woman   for   her 

Ko,  mother  dear,  she  niles  my  heart;  ,                    .            ...               i_   v       j 

Ko,  mother  dear,  we  cannot  part"  ®^v  companion,  with  enough  bread 

and  meat  and  wine,  and  eveiy  thing 

lyato  (heff  ^eak  U,  and  talk  U,  and  tea  U.}  ^^^  *^**  ^^^^  needed,  to  keep  them 

alive. 

When  the  Count  Garin  de  Beau-  Then  he  fastened  and  concealed 

caire  saw  that  he  could  not  dnvg  Nic-  the  door,  so  that  no  one  could  go  in ; 

dette  out  from  the  heart  of  Aucas-  and  he  left  no  other  opening  but  the 

sin,  he  went  to  find  the  viscounty  window,  which  was  very  narrow,  and 

who  was  his  vassal;  and  he  said  to  opened  on  the  garden, 
him,— 

"  Sir  Viscount,  we  must  get  rid  of  ^^f^  thewtingU.] 

your  god-child  Nicolette. 

"  Cursed  be  the  country  where  she  ^wolette  was  put  in  prison; 

—^    V       I  ^        1-      -    ii-                     "L  -AJid  a  vaulted  room, 

was  bom  I  for  she  is  the  reason  why  WonderfuUy  huUt  and  painted, 

I  am  losing  my  Aucassin,  who  ought  Was  her  prison-home. 

to  be  a  knight,  and  who  refuses  to  do  ^ 

^1.1           i_xx    J  The  pretty  maiden  came 

What  he  ought  to  do.  To  the  marble  wlndow-frame: 

'^  If  I  can  catch  her,  I  will  bum  Her  hair  was  light, 

her  at  the  stake,  and  I  will  bum  you  Her  eyes  were  bright, 

A^n  And  her  face  was  a  charming  face  to  see. 

'                                  ■•     *         .  N^J  never  had  a  knight  a  maid 

"My  lord,"  replied  the  viscount,  With  such  a  charming  face  to  see. 

'^I  am  very  sorry  for  what  has  hap* 

pened ;  but  it  is  no  fault  of  mine.  a^ V?^^'''^  ^^  the  garden  close, 

« T     1        t       ^T      ,            "A*"^  j^^  there  she  saw  the  open  rose, 

"I    bought     Nicolette    with    my  Heard  the  thrushes  sing  and  twitter, 

money;   I   trained  her;    I  had   her  And  she  sang  in  accent  bitter,  — 

baptW;  and  .he  is  my  godchild.  "^^j^.^J^^'^'^;! ^^^ 

I  wanted  to  marry  her  to  a  fine  Aucassin,  my  sweetheart  dear, 

young  man  of  mine,  who  would  glad-  Whom  my  heart  its  naaster  calls, 

ly  have  earned   her  bread  for  her,  I  tave^l«eny^«r  sweetheart  for  this  Uv^ 

which  is  more  than  your  son  Aucas-  xhat  is  why  I've  come 

sin  coold  do.  To  this  vaulted  room; 

""Rnf    «:»«A  •tr/^H-   «».:«1«    ^^A  «.*««  Butby  God,  the  son  of  Mary,  no  I 

But,  mnce  your  wish  and  your  i  ^/^^t  b^  captured  so, 

pleasure  are  what  they   are,  I  will  if  only  1  can  break  away,  and  go." 
Mud  this  god-child  of  mine  away  to 

such  a  land,  in  such  a  country,  that  i2f<m  they  ^eak  it,  cmd  toflb  it,  oiul  teff  «.] 
Aucassin  shall  never  set   his    eyes 

npcQ  her  again."  So  Kicolette  was  put  in   prison, 

IB 
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as  you  have  just  heard ;  and  soon  a  must  wish  to   go  ?    They    are  old 

cty  and  noise  ran  through  the  conn-  priests^  old    cripples,    old   one-eyed 

try  that  she  was    lost.     So^me   said  men,  who  lie  day  and  night  before  the 

that  she  had  run  away:  others  said  altars,  sickly,    miserable,    shivering, 

that  the  Count  Garin  de  Beaucaire  half  naked,   half  fed,   dead  already 

had  killed  her.  before  they  die.     These  are  they  who 

All  in  despair  at  the  joy  which  go  to  panldise;  and   they  are  such 
this  news  seemed  to  cause  to  some  pitiful  companions,  that  I  do  not  de- 
people,  Aueassin  went  to  find    the  sire  to  go  to  paradise  with  them, 
viscount  of  the  town.  '^But  to  hell  would  I  gladly  go; 

"  Lord  Viscount,"  he   asked  him,  for  to  hell  go  the  good  clerks,  and  the 

*^  what  have  you  done  with  Kicolette,  fair  knights   slain   in  battle  and  in 

my  sweetest  love,   the  thing  in  all  great  wars,    the  brave   sergeants-at- 

the  world  which  I  love  best  ?  arms,  and  the  men  of  noble  lineage ; 

''  You  have  stolen  her  I  and  with  all  these  would  I  gladly 

"Be  sure,  viscount,  that,  if  I  die  go." 
of  this,    the    blame    shall    fall    on        "  Stop ! "  says  the  viscount.    ^'  All 

you.  which  you  can  say,  and  nothing  at 

"For  surely  it  is   you  who  tear  all,    are    exactly     the    same    thing, 

away  my  life  in  tearing  away  my  Never  shall  you  see  Nicolette  again, 
darling  Nicolette  ! "  "What  you  and   I  may  get  for 

"Fair  sir,"  answered  the  vis-  this  would  not  be  pleasant,  if  you 
count,  "  do  let  this  Nicolette  alone,  still  will  be  complaining, 
for  she  is  not  worthy  of  you.  She  i&  « We  all  might  be  burned  by 
a  slave  whom  I  have  bought  with  my  your  father's  command,  —  Nicolette, 
deniers ;  and  she  must  serve  as  a  wife  you,  and  I  myself  into  the  bar- 
to  a  young  fellow  of  her  own  state,  gain." 

to  a  poor  man,  and  not  to  a  lord  like        "  Despair  I "  said  Aueassin  to  him- 

you,  who  ought  to  marry  none  but  a  self.     And  he  left  the  viscount,  who 

king's  daughter,  or  at  least  a  count's  was  quite  as  much  disturbed  as  he. 
daughter. 

"What  should  you   be  doing  for  [iV<wt»«y«<n^tt.] 

yourself,   if   you    did  make  a    lady  ' 

of    this    vile    creature,    and     marry  Then  Aucaasin  went  home; 


her? 


But  his  heart  was  wrung  with  fear 


By  the  parting:  from  his  dainty  dear, 
"Then  would  you  be  very   happy       His  dainty  dear  so  fair, 

indeed,   very   happy;   for    your  soul       Whom  he  sought  for  everywhere; 

u      vj       r  •       TL  11  J  But  nowhere  could  he  find  her,  far  or  near, 

would  abide    forever    m    hell,    and 

never    should  you    enter    into    par-  To  the  palace  he  has  come, 
adise."  -^^  ^®  climbs  up  every  stair: 

iif  i,  :x^     on  J.  J    A  He  hides  him  in  his  room, 

« Into  paradise  ?     repeated  Aucas-      ^^  ^^p,  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

sin  angrily.     "And  what  have  I  to 

do  there  ?   I  do  not  care  to  go  there  if      "  <^h,  my  Nicolette  I "  said  he, 

it  be  not  with  Nicolette,  my  Bweel.  ''^^^'^U::tiT^^i..^^», 
est  darling  whom  I  love  so  much.  So  sweet  to  speak,  so  sweet  to 


"  Into     Paradise  ?     And    do    you       So  sweet  to  come,  so  sweet  to  sti^y, 

know  who  those  are  that  go  there,      V^^*?  ""X'^'X  &  -«■« 
— you  who  think  it  is  a  place  where  I  here, 
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oil,  mj  darling!  Oh,  my  dear!  if  J  consent  to  be  made  a  knight,  to 

Where  we  you,  my  sweet,  whUe  I  ^^^^^^  ^  j^         ^^  ^      to  fight,  before 
Sit  and  weep  80  near  to  die,  .     '  ■*?•     i  i.i.  j 

Because  I  cannot  find  my  darling  dear?"i  you  have  given  me  J^icolette,  my  dar- 

ling  sweetheart ! " 

[Now  Ihe^  speak  it,  and  talk  ft,  an^  teU  If]  "  Boy/'  replied  his   father,   "  this 

cannot  be.     I  had  rather  be  disinher- 

Now,  while  Ancassin  was  mourning  jted,  and  lose  all  I  have,  than  that  you 
thus  in  his  room,  always  grieving  for  should  have  her  for  your  wife." 
Nicdette  his  love,  the  Count  Bou-  Qn  this  the  Count  Garin  de  Beau- 
gars  de  Valence  was  keeping  up  his  ^aire  turned  away.  But'  Ancassin 
waragainst  the  Count  Qarinde  Beau-  called  him  back,  and  said  to  him, 
caiw-                                                      .  "  Come,  fsther,  I  beg  you !  I  have  one 

He  had  drawn  out  his  footmen  and  condition  to  propose  to  you." 

his  horsemen  to  assault  the  castle;  "  What  is  that,  dear  boy  ? " 

and  the    defendants    of   the    castle  « i^  jg  this,     I  will  take  my  arms^ 

seized  their  arms  to  meet  him,  and  j  ^n  mount  my  horse,  and  I  will  do 

ran  to  the  gates  and  walls  where  they  my  <iuty  bravely,  on  condition,  that,  if 

thought  the  besiegers  would  attack.  Qod  hring  me  out  of  the  battle  un- 

The  people  of  the  town  followed  the  Jmrt,  you  will  let  me  see  my  darling 

knights    and     the    sergeants:    they  8weetheart,Nicolette,  and  embrace  her. 

mounted  the  ramparts,  and  poured  There  shall  be  time  to  say  two  or 

down  a  storm  of  quarrels  and  javelins,  three  words  to  her,  and  to  kiss  her 

In  the  very  most  terrible  moment  once." 

of  the  assault,  the  Count  Garin  de  «i  gr^nt  it  willingly,"   said  the 

Beaucaire  came  into  the  room  where  fether ;  and  he  went  away. 
Ancassin  was  grieving  in  his  sorrow 

for  his  sweet  darling,  Nicolette.  ^y^  they  ting  U.] 

"  Oh,  my  boy  I "  he  said,  "  what  are 

you  doing   here  while  your  castle  is  Not  diamonds  bright,  or  heaps  of  gold, 

f.       -*       -        J.            j.1.        i^'i.  Would  give  to  you  such  bliss 

besieged,  good  and  strong  though  it  ^  blessed  this  boy  when  he  was  told 

he  ?   Do  you  know,  that,  if  you  lose  it,       The  way  to  earn  a  kiss. 

youaie  disinherited?    Boy,  take  your    ^         .,,   ^       v*t.i  «  <-*-.^i 

''  ,  .  1  1.     J  They  quickly  brought  him  arms  of  steel, 

arma,  mount  your  horse,  defend  your  His  helmet  and  his  crest; 

laadfl,  and  lead  your  men  to  battle.  As  Upon  his  head  the  helmet  laced ; 

soon  as  they  see  you  in  the  midst  of  ^^  then  a  double  hauberk  braced 

IV        xi_          -11   i_         1      J  i»     J  4.1-  •  Across  Ida  breast, 
them,  they  will  bravely  defend  their 

homes  and  their  lives,  your  lands  and  He  springs  upon  his  charger  white; 

mine.    You  are  tall  and  strong ;  and  ^d  when  he  glances  on  his  feet 

ti^^i_       xi-i.  93  His  greaves  are  tight  and  silver  bright: 

yott  ought  to  show  that  you  are."  ^is  darUng  dear  he  thinks  upon; 

"  Father,"  replied  Ancassin,  **  what    He  spurs  his  war-horse  fleet, 
are  you  talking  about  ?     May  God  re-    -^^  ru»^«»  straight  before  him  down 
f„J         11  xif  1.  T  1,  1  •  To  the  fight. 

HIM  me  all  that  I  may  ever  ask  him, 

»Th6  otigbuil  !0  very  pretty,  and  can  be       [Here  they  speak  U,  and  talk  U,  and  teU  it.'] 
piMMd oat,  even  by  the  imleamed  reader:  — 

"Nicoietebiaxeeten,  Aucassin  was  armed,  then,  as  you 

Blax  renir  et  biax  slen  ' ,  -u     .^ 

Biaz  dMolB  et  doua  pailew,  oBYB  neara. 

Biax  boidenet  biax  joueiB,  How  bright  his  shield,  as  it  hung 

itetat-r^""*"''""'***"'"  from  hi8  neck!  how  weU  his  helmet 
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fitted  his  bead  I   and  how  hb  swoid  ed.    Then  he  withdrew  at  once  from 

clanged,  hanging  upon  his  thigh  I  the  milee  with  his  horse  at  fall  gallop, 

The  yoang  man  was  tall,  strong,  still  grasping  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
handsome,  and  well  armed.    His  horse        Now  the  Connt  Bongars  de  Va- 

was  swift ;  and  he  was  soon  at  the  lence  bad  heard  they  had  captured  his 

castle-gate«  enemy  Aucassin,  and  that  they  were 

Now,  do  not  go  and  think  that  he  going  to  hang  him.     He  came  np 

was  thinking  the  least  in  the  world  there  at  just  this  moment.     Aucassin 

of  capturing  oxen  or  cows  or  goats  I  recognized  him,   and  struck    him  a 

No,  nor  of  giving  mortal  blows  to  the  heavy  blow  with  his  swoid  full  on  his 

knights  or  the  other  soldiers  of  Count  helmet,  so  that  it  was  crushed  down 

Bougars  de  Valence  I  upon  his  head,  and  he  fell  stunned 

Oh,  no,  not  he !     He  had  some-  upon  the  ground.     Then  the  young 

thing  else  in  his  head  and  in  his  man  took  him  by  the  hand  to  help 

heart ;  for  he  was  thinking  of  Nicolette,  him  up,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  stand, 

his  darling  sweetheart     So  he  even  took  him  by  the  nose-piece   of  his 

forgot  to  hold  up  his  reins ;  and  his  helmet,  and  led  him,  without  more 

horse,  as  soon  as  he  once  felt  the  spurs,  ado,  to  his  father,  the  Count  Gkffin  de 

carried  him   in   full  T/ielee  into  the  Beaucaire,  to  whom  he  said,  — 
very  middle  of  his  enemies.  '<  Father,  here  is  your  enemy,  who 

They  were  overjoyed  at  such  luck,  has  fought  so  long  against  you,  and 

They  surrounded  him,  and  seized  his  done    you  sq  much  mischief.    This 

lance  and  his  shield,  and,  as  they  led  war  which  he  has  made  against  yon 

him    away  prisoner,   began    to    ask  has  lasted  now  for  twenty  years,  and 

each   other  with  what    death    they  no  one  has  been  able  to  bring  it  to  a 

would  make  him  die.  good  end.     But  I  hope  it  is  finished 

^^  Alas  I "  said  Aucassin  to  himself,  to-day.'' 
'^  these  are  my  mortal  enemies,  who        ''Dear  son,'' replied  the  okl  count, 

are  leading  me  away  to  cut  off  my  ''  such  feats  of  youth   as    this    are 

head.     But,  if  my  head  is  cut  off,  I  worth  much  more  than  your  foolish 

shall  never  be  able  to  speak  again  loves." 
to  Nicolette,  my  darling  sweetheart."        **  Father,"  replied  Aucassin,   *^  do 

Then  he  added,  ^  I  still  have  my  not  begin  to  preach  to  me,  I  beg  you. 

good  sword.     I   am  mounted  on   a  Think,  rather,  of  keeping  the  promise 

strong  horse.    If  he  does  not  save  me  which  you  gave  to  me." 
from  the  miUe,  it  is  because  he  never        ''  What  promise,  my  dear  boy  ?" 
loved  me,  and  then  may  God  never        "What!    have    you    already    for- 

help  him ! "  gotten  it,  my  father  ?    By  my  head  I 

So  he  grasped  his  sword  in  his  hand,  forget  it  who  will,  X  shall  remember 

and  drove  his  spurs  into  his  horse's  it.     What !  my  father,  do  you  not 

side  again,  and  struck  to  right,  and  remember,  that  when  I  consented  to 

struck  to  left,  and  cut  and  thrust,  arm  myself,  and  go  and  fight  this 

At  every  blow,  he  chopped  off  heads  count's  people,  it  was  on  condition, 

and  arms,  and  all  around  him  he  made  that,  if  Grod  should  bring  me  out  of 

the  place  bloody  and  empty,  as  a  boar  the  battle  unhurt,  you  would  let  me 

does  when  he  is  assailed  by  dogs  in  see  my  darling  sweetheart,  Nicolette, 

a  forest.     .Ten  knights    were  thus  and  say  two  or  three  words  to  her,  and 

maimed,  and  seven  others  were  wound-  kiss    her  once?    As   you  promised 
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thiB,  my  fiidier;  so  you  must  per- 
form.'' 

'^I  hear,"  replied  the  count;  '^bnt 
I  do  not  understand.  It  is  impossi- 
ble  that  I  ever  promised  any  thing  so 
foolish.  Why,  if  year  Nicolette  was 
here,  I  should  bum  her  without  pity, 
and  you  youcMlf  might  expect  the 
ttmefate." 

"U  that  all,  my  father?''  said 
Aneassin^ 

^  Yes,"  replied  the  count. 

« Certes/'  replied  the  boy,  "  I  am 
veiy  Sony  to  see  a  man  of  your  age 
fiachaliarl" 

Then,  he  turned  towards  the  Count 
de  Valence,  and  said  to  him,  ^'  Count 
de  Valence,  are  you  not  my  prison* 
er?» 

"Certainly." 

"  Grive  me  your  hand,  then,  I  beg 
yon." 

''Gladly,"  replied  the  count;  and 
he  placed  his  hand  in  Aucassin's. 

Aucassin  replied,  ''Count  de  Va- 
lence, pledge  me  your  faith,  that  when- 
ever you  have  the  wish  or  the  power 
to  shame  my  &ther,  or  to  hurt  him, 
in  his  person  or  in  his  goods,  you  will 
do  so." 

**PardieUj  sir!  do  not  mock  me, 
bat  name  my  ransom.  Ask  for  gold 
or  silver,  horses  or  palfreys,  dogs  or 
birds,  and  I  will  try  to  give  you 
what  you  ask.  This  is  another 
thing." 

"Whatl"  cried  Aucassin,  *'do  you 
not  own  yourself  my  prisoner?  " 

'^  Indeed  I  do^"  cried  the  Count  de. 
Bougars. 

"Well,  if  you  will  not  take  the 
oath  I  demand,  your  head  shall  fly 

"Enougfat  I  take  the  oath  you 
exact,"  said  the  count  quickly.  . 

Then  Aucassin  ordered  a  horse  for 
him,  mounted  another,  and  led  him 
to  a  place  of  safety. 


[Now  they  ting  UJ] 

Kow  when  the  Count  Garin 
Finds  out  that  Auoaasin 

His  darling  Bweet 

Will  not  Corget, 
His  darling  of  the  charming  £ace, 
He  claps  him  in  a  dungeon. 
In  a  cellar  underground, 
All  walled  in  with  heavy  stones, 
Built  double  thick  around; 

And  my  wvetched  AucasHin 

So  sad  as  now  had  neyer  been. 

**  Oh,  my  darling  Nicolette! " 
In  his  misery  said  he,* 
"  Hy  darling  dear  of  charxning  face, 
Hy  darling  Jleur  de  liSf 
My  darling  sweeter  than  the  grape, 
My  darling,  Uat  to  me. 
Imprisoned  in  this  horrid  place. 

"The  other  day  a  pilgrim  gray* 
From  Limousin  had  made  his  way, 
And  on  the  straw  the  poor  manlay, 
60  sick  was  he,  and  near  to  die. 

But  Kicolette  passed  by  his  door. 
The  pilgrim  heard  my  darling's  feet 

Pit-pat  across  the  floor; 
He  saw  my  darling's  little  cloak  , 

Her  cape  so  white,  her  ennine  bright; 
And  though  no  word  she  spoke. 
Yet,  when  he  saw  my  darling  sweet, 
The  poor  old  pilgrim  raised  his  head. 
And,  cured  by  her,  he  left  his  bed, 
And  took  his  staff,  and. took  his  wayt 
And  found  his  home  once  more. 

''Oh,  darling  dear  I  oh,  fleur  delisf 
80  sweet  to  come,  so  sweet  to  stay, 
80  sweet  to  sing,  so  sweet  to  play, 
80  sweet  for  that,  so  sweet  for  this, 
So  sweet  to  speak,  so  sweet  to  kiss, 
Who  is  there  who  my  love  can  see. 
And  hate  a  girl  so  sweet  as  she  ? 
For  you,  dear  child,  your  love  is  bound 
In  this  dungeon  underground: 
Here  they  wiU  see  me  die  alone 
For  you,  my /ear  deliel" 


[Now  Ihey  epeak  U,  and  talk  it,  and  teU  U.  ] 

Aucassin  was  thrown  into  prison, 
as  you  have  just*  heard.  And  Nico- 
lette,  on  her  part,  was  still  in  the 
vaulted  room,  imprisoned  also. 

It  was  in  the  summer-time  in  the 
month  of  May,  when  the  days  are  so 
warm,  and  so  long,  and  so  full  of  light, 
and  the  nights  so  sweet  and  so  se- 
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lene.  Kicolette  lay  in  her  bed,  and  Nicolette  crept  in  bdhind  <me  of 
saw  the  moon  shine  clear  through  the  pillars,  and  wrapped  herself  in  her 
the  window,  and  heard  the  nightin-  mantle,  and  thrust  her  blonde  head 
gale  sing  among  the  trees  of  the  into  one  of  the  crevices,  so  that  she 
garden.  She  remembered  Aucassin,  could  hear  the  voice  of  her  dear  Aii- 
the  friend  she  loved  so  well,  and  she  cassin,  who  was  weeping  within 
began  to  sigh  tenderly.  Then  she  bitterly,  in  great  grief  for  the  loss 
thought  upon  the  deadly  hatred  of  of  his  darling  sweetheart,  who  was 
the  Count  Garin  de  Beaucaire,  and  absent  from  his  eyes.  And,  when* 
she  knew  that  she  was  lost  if  she  re-  Nicolette  had  heard  him,  she  re- 
mained in  this  room,  and  that  her  solved  to  speak  to  him,  in  turn, 
dear  Aucassin  would  be  lost  also  if 

hfi  remained  in  his  dungeon.  l^ow  they  sing  UJ] 

Then  she-looked  at  the  old  woman  j^,^^,^^^  ^  1^^^,^  j^4_ 

who   was  set  to  guard  her,  and  she  Eested  in  this  darksome  place, 

saw  that  she  was  asleep.     Nicolette  Against  a  pillar,  where 

««e  quickly  threw  a  fine  silk  mantle  ^.thlarYh^lSTh'^ep. 

which  she  had  saved  over  her  shoul-  in  his  despair, 
ders,  took  the  sheets  and  coverlet  of 

her  bed,  made  of  them  as  long  a  rope  The^  in  turn,  to  hiin  she  cried, 

'                    .      ^                   .        *  Aucassin,  of  noble  race, 

as  she  could,  and  tied  it  to  the  window-  Freeman  bom,  and  proud  of  place, 

post.     When  she  had  done  this,  she  Why  should  you  complain  and  grieve, 

seized  it  with  both  hands,  one  above.  Because  you  must  your  sweetheart  leave? 

-            ,                  J     1-j  J  Your  father  fain  would  bum  me, 

and  one   below,  and  shd  down  upon  ^nd  all  your  kinsmen  spurn  me. 

the   turf,    which   was    covered   with  Fromyou,  my  darling  love,  I  flee: 

^^^^  I  shall  go  and  cross  the  sea, 

mi.        ij           T3.XX1            1  In  other  lands  than  this  to  be." 
Thus  she  despended  into  the  garden. 

Nicolette's  hair  was  blonde,  fine,  and  Then  she  cut  ofif  her  golden,  hair, 

curly :  her  eyes  were  soft  and  laugh-  And  threw  it  to  her  lover  there. 

•^    ,          "^       ,     .                 ^  .            1  Each  heavy  lock,  each  pretty  curL 

ing;    her  complexion  was   fair    and  Aucassin  in  rapture  prest, 

fresh ;  her  nose  high  and  well  placed ;  -Andhidthemonhispantlxiiglyreaflty 

her  lips  were  redder  than  cherries  While  he  wept  in  liis  despair 

,      *^         .                      , .               ,  ,  For  his  darling  girl, 
and  roses   m  summer-time,  and  her 

teeth  white  and  small.      You  could 

span  her  little  waist  with  your  two 

hands;    and  the  daisies   which  she  Now,  when  Aucassin  heard  Nico- 

broke  when  she  stepped  upon  them,  lette  say  that  she  was  going  to  another 

as  they  fell   back  upon  her  ankles  country,  he  was  very  much  distressed. 

seemed  black  against  her  feet,  so  fair  '^  My  darling  sweetheart,^'  he  said, 

was  this  girl.  ''you  shall  never  go;    for  that  would 

She  went  to  the  garden-gate  and  be  to  give  me  my  death-blow,  and  the 

opened  it;  she  walked  through  the  most  cruel  death-blow  of  all.      The 

streets  of  Beaucaire  by  the  light  of  first  man  that  saw  you  would  take 

the    moon,   and    strayed    here,   and  yon  for  his  own ;  and,  when  I  heard 

strayed    there,  till    she    found    the  that,  I  should  plunge  my  knife  into 

tower  in  which  was  her  sweetheart,  my  h&rt.     No,  I  would  not  do  that ! 

Aucassin.    Now,  this  tower  had  loop-  I    would    run    with    all  my   might 

holes  in  it  on  each  aide.  against  a  wall  or  a  rock,  and  I  would 


'  [iVoto  they  speak  it,  and  talk  U,  and  teU  ILJ 
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throw  myself  head  first  xx^n  it,  with  II^Brow  you*fe  wsttcMng  there 

auch  a  plunge,  that  my  eyes  should  ^or  your  lover  undei^ound: 

.        jt'       ij  r     •  ,i.  He  weeps  for  you  in  his  despair, 

ppnag  out,  and  I  would  hrain  mysell  Bolted,  barred,  and  bound. 

I  would  rather  hy  a  hundred  times       Kow,  maideui  list  to  me: 

die  such  a  death,  than  know  that  you       2^  ^^  night-watch  beware, 
1  1  _     J  ,  . ,  ,  „  ''  Tot  they  are  passing  by, 

belonged  to  any  other  man  I "  A  hidden  sword  on  eveVjr  thigh; 

''Aucassin,''  replied  Kicolett^  "I       Hide  yourself  as  they  pass  by; 

do  not  belieFe  that  you  love  me  as   •   ^^^^«^  beware." 

mach  as  you  say;   hut  I  am  quite     ,„      .     . 

anw.  A-.*  T  i^«/  \.  xu  LJ*<«^  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it,  and  tell  UA 

sate  that  1  love  you  more  than,  you  »  x-        j  i  j 

^^^eme."  <*  Ah!  "replied  Nicolette  to   the 

"Never I"  replied  Aucassin.  "Oh,  lookout,  "may  God  grant  eternal  re- 

mj  darling  sweetheart  I  you  cannot  pose  to  the  souls  of  your  father  and 

Jove  me  more  than  I  love  you.    No  of  your  mother  for  this  kindly  wam- 

woman  can  love  man  as  man  loves  ing  you  have  given  to  me  4    I  will  take 

woman ;  for  woman's  Iqve  is  in  her  care  of  the  rascals,  whoever  they  may 

eye,  it  is  in  the  tip  of  her  toe,  and  be ;  and  in  this  the  good  God  will 

the  end  of  her  finger:    but   man's  help  me.'' 

love  is  in  the  bottom  of  his  heart.        So  saying,  she  wrapped  herself  in 

and  so  firmly  does  it  grow  there,  that  her  mantle  as  closely  as  she  could, 

it  can  never  be  uprooted."  and  hid  herself  silently  in  the  shadow 

So  did    Aucassin    and    Nicolette  of  the  pillar.     So  she  waited  till  the 

talk  together  when  the  watchmen  of  watchmen  had  passed  by ;  and,  when 

the  town  came  up  by  the  next  street,  she  thought  them  far  enough  gone, 

with  their  swords  hidden  under  their  she  took  leave  of  Aucassin,  and  went 

cloaks.  her  way. 

Now,  the  Count  Garin  had  bidden  So  she  came  to  ^  the  castle  walls, 
these  people  kill  Nicolette  if  they  •  Now  these  were  broken  in  many  of 
could  take  her ;  and  just  as  they  were  the  joints ;  and  the  active  girl  was 
coming  up  where  they  would  see  able  to  let  herself  down,  with  the 
her,  and  run  to  seize  her,  the  look-  help  of  her  hands,  as  a  little  four- 
out  on  the  tower  saw  them,  footed  kid  would  have  done.  But, 
"What  a  pity,"  cried  he,  "to  kill  when  she  was  half-way  down,  she 
80  pretty  a  girl  as  this  I  It  would  be  looked  into  the  ditch,  and  she  was 
a  mercy  to  warn  her  before  these  frightened  to  see  how  sheer  and  steep 
▼retches  see  her.    For,   as  soon  as  it  was. 

they  kill  her,  my  boy  Aucassin  will        «0h,  my  dear  Maker  Godl"  she 

die ;  and  that  would  be  a  pity  cer-  whispered,    « if  I  let  myself  fall,  I 

^^  shall    break   my    neck;     if  I    stay 

where  I  am,  they  will  seize  me,  and 

INaw  they akig it.}  hum    me:     well,    one     death     with 

another,  I  had  rather  run  the  risk  of 

Koir  I  tell  yotf  that  this  lookout  being  kUled  than  serve  as  a  sight  fop 

was  as  courteous  as  brave,  n  -u  i    j.  >» 

And  80  this  song  the  man  begaA,  *"  *^®  P®^P^«  to-moixow." 

Poor  Nicolette  to  saTe,—  So  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 

"Oh,  my  pretty  girll"  said  he,  and  let  herself  slide  down  the  face  of 

wiiofle  heart  can  beat  80  true  and  free,  .1  n  j.     ^i.  1.  i.j.  r  xi. 

mo«eeye8arebright,whosefonn  is  light,  *?®  ^*"  ^  ^^^  ^^'^  *^^*<^™  ^^  ^^^ 

And  whose  face  is  so  sweet  to  see,  ditch.    Then  she  looked  at  her  pretty 
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feet  and  her  pretty  handfl,  which  bad  thej  were  attacked.    This  she  took, 
never   known  what    it  was    to    be  and  with  its  aid  she  clambered  up  the 
wounded    before^     They    were    all  reverse  of  the  ditch,  step  after  step. 
scratched  and  torn ;    and  the  blood  And  soon  she  was  at  the  top,  tboagh 
flowed  from  them  in  a  dozen  places,  not  without  great  pains. 
But  Nicolette  felt  no  pain,  because  The  woods  were  two  arbalist  shots 
she  was  still  so  much  afraid ;  for  she  away     from     her,  —  woods     which 
had  only  succeeded  in  getting  into  stretched    thirty   leagues,  this  way> 
the  ditch,  and  now  she  must  get  out  and    thirty    leagues   that  way,    all 
again.  haunted  by  wild  beasts  and  renomous 
The  bold  girl  tried  here,  and  she  serpents.    Poor  Nicolette  was  fright- 
tried  there ;  for  she  knew  that  it  was  ened  to  death  when .  she  thought  of 
a  bad  place  to  stay  in ;  and  at  last  them,  because  she  did  not  want  to  be 
she  found  one  of  the  pointed  stakes,  eaten  alive ;  but  still  she  pressed  on, 
which  the  defenders  of  the  castle  had  because  she  had  no  more  wish  to  be 
thrown  down  on  the  besiegers  when  burned  alive. 

[To  be  Mnelnded  io  September.] 


W\it  (Smtaintx. 


Thb  numerous  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Sumner  make,  all  to- 
gether, a  considerable  part  of  the  American  literature  of  this  spring. 
It  has  revived  a  thousand  memories  of  the  political  history  of  the 
generation  past,  and  has  roused  no  little  discussion  in  conversation 
regarding  the  motives  and  successes  of  forty  years. 

It  was  inevitable  that  eulogy,  even  when  meant  to  be  sincere^ 
should  often  be  indiscriminate.  The  older  men,  of  many  schools, 
have  been  at  least  amused,  if  they  have  not  been  annoyed,  when 
they  have  observed  that  the  very  existence  of  some  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner's great  contemporaries  and  predecessors  have  sometimes  been  for- 
gotten in  the  wish  to  honor  him.  This  is  but  a  passing  wave  of  foc- 
getfulness.  History  will  not  consent  to  be  re- written  because  we.  all 
loved  and  honored  him.  And  he  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
have  spoken  of  his  own  place  and  of  his  own  career  in  language  as 
audacious  as  this  which  is  now  used  by  some  of  his  eulogists. 

To  say  that  he  was  the  first  man  in  the  Senate  whom  the  leaders 
of  the  South  respected  while  they  feared,  is  not  simply  to  set 
aside  Mr.  Chase  and  Mr.  Seward,  as  if  they  were  hampered  by  the 
fatal  timidity  of  the  party  to  which  they  belonged,  but  it  is  to  do  in- 
justice to  Mr.  Hale,  who  had  stood  alone  in  the  Senate  without  party 
help,  as  well  as  without  party  entanglement,  and  had  sustained  the 
cause  to  which  he  had  pledged  himself  ^^  solitary  and  alone/'  with 
wonderful- resource,  not  only  of  wit  and  good-humor,  but  of  sagacity, 
political  information,  and  of  the  eloquence  which  comes  from  convic- 
tion. There  is  no  finer  passage  in  our  political  history,  and  none 
which  young  men  can  study  to  better  advantage,  than  that  which  de- 
scribes the  loyalty  with  which  Mr.  Hale  and  his  companions  deserted 
the  dominant  Democratic  party  of  New  Hampshire  as  early  as  1845, 
and  took  their  State  with  th^m.  This  revolution  in  State  politics 
preceded  by  five  years  the  revolution  in  Massachusetts  which  placed 
Mr.  Sumner  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  For  four' of  those 
yeais  Mr.  Hale  was  alone  in  the  Senate,  slighted,  as  far  as  form  went, 
by  being  refused  a  place  upon  a  committee,  but  respected  by  one-half 
the  country,  and  dreaded  by  the  other,  as  the  most  quick-sighted  and 
faithful  watchman  for  personal  freedom,  —  a  man  who  perhaps  never 
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made  a  mistake,  and  who  brought  singular  variety  and  activity  to  tJie 
great  work  which  he  30  often  had  to  do  single-handed. 

To  speak  as  if  Mr.  Sumner  were  the  earliest  representative  in  Con- 
gress of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  pure  and  simple,  is  to  forget  the 
Titan  work  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  one  is  tempted  to  call  the 
^^  young  man  eloquent "  as  one  looks  over  his  work  of  those  last  seven- 
teen years  of  his  life,  to  which  he  seems  new-born.  He- stood,  like 
Mr.  Hale,  in  a  position  perfectly  independent  of  party,  but  was  be- 
coming, as  has  been  well  said,  through  those  seventeen  years,  the 
leader  of  the  great  national  party  which  was  still  in  embryo.  Besides 
Mr.  Adams,  such  men  as  Palfrey  and  Giddings  were  recognized  as 
completely  pledged  to  the  principles  of  this  embryo  party;  and 
though  they  may  have  acted,  as  of  course  he  did,  with  the  Whig  op- 
position during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk,  still  in  a  hundred  ways 
they  had  shown  themselves  as  distinctly  anti-slavery  men,  —  men  who 
would  not  have  been  there  unless  they  had  been  anti-slaveiy  men,— 
men,  indeed,  who  knew  at  that  early  moment  on  what  issue  the  poli- 
tics of  the  future  were  to  turn. 

*  The  precise  truth  is  the  noblest,  tribute  for  Mr.  Sumner.  He  has 
himself  stated  the  history  of  his  political  life  with  great  precision. 
He  says  it  was  the  cause  of  Peace  which  first  arrested  his  attention, 
and  that  he  then  devoted  his  life  to  securing  peace  among  the  nations 
of  the  world.  Then  he  says,  that  at  the  very  threshold  of  life  thus 
devoted  he  found  the  institution  of  slavery  at  home  an  organized  and 
perpetual  war,  and  nothing  less.  Because  he  found  this  he  opposed 
slavery,  and  undertook  the  putting  it  out  of  the  way,  as  -an  effort 
which  became,  so  to  speak,  a  great  episode,  occupying  his  life.  His 
public  position  then,  with  regard  to  the  grqat  antinslavery  war,  is  not 
unlike  that  of  John  Adams  with  regard  to  the  independence  of  Amer- 
ica. Samuel  Adams  and  other  men,  pure  idealists  all  of  them,  had  con- 
ceived the  great  determination  before  him,  —  they  had  pledged  their 
lives  to  it,  and  had  had  prices  set  upon  their  heads  for  it.  When  the 
time  came,  and  the  country  needed  him,  John  Adams,  in  his  order, 
came,  and  to  the  great  cause  consecrated  his  learning,  his  high  posi- 
tion, and  his  life.  He  joined  in  the  declaration  of  independence,  afid 
made  the  constitutions  of  Massachusetts  and  the  nation.  But  he  did 
not  claim,  and  his  friends'  did  not  claim  for  him,  that  he  conceived 
the  great  idea  of  independence,  or  that  he  introduced  it  to  the 
country.  Nor  do  Mr.  Sumner's  wiser  friends,  in  the  parallel  case, 
profess  that  he  was  the  first  champion  of  personal  freedom  before 
Congress,  or  even  that  he  was  the  first  man  there  who  was  feared  on 
the  one  hand  and  hated  on  the  other,  as  the  champion  of  its  cause. 
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SERMONS,  OLD  AND  NEW.*  In  both  cases,  also,  men  of  certain 

While  sermons  have  so  much  to  theories  and  lives  knew  well  enough, 

say  about  the  literature  of  the  limes,  when  the  text  was  announced,  that 

especially  about  the  people's  books  they  were  to  be  bombarded  without 

and  magazines,  it  is  but  common  fhrther    notice    by   cannons    which 

courtesy  for  one  of  the  latter  to  ac-  neither  used  blank  cartridges,  nor 

knowledge  the^compliment,  and  say  missed  their  aim.  Both  won  in  nearly 

a  word  about  sermons  in  return.  equal  measure  the  love  of  friends 

Here  on  our  table  this  month  we  and  respect  of  opponents,  by  that 
have  one  pile  of  Henry  Ward  Beech-  fearlessness  in  attacking  the  wrong 
cr's  discourses,  delivered  in  Brooklyn  and  maintaining  the  right  which  char- 
and  published  in  "  Plymouth  Pulpit'*  acterizes  every  one  whom  the  Spirit 
daring  the  past  few  years ;  and  an-  ordains  to  the  Christian  ministry, 
other  of  Robert  South's,  reprinted  in  On  the  day  when  Charles  I.  was  ex- 
this  country  two  years  ago,  but  deliv-  ecuted,  South  was  one  of  the  famous 
cred  m  OxiTord,  London,  and  other  ^^'  Bdsby's  pupils ;  but,  though  only 
parts  of  England,  two  centuries  be-  fi^en  years  old,  he  led  the  devotions 
fore.  We  place  them  side  by  side,  of  the  school,  and  prayed  for  his 
as  representative  sermons,  firom  their  majesty  by  name,  with  as  little  dread 
popularity,  influence,  and  power ;  and  of  the  powera  of  the  state  as  Mr. 
all  the  better  representatives  from  Beecher  had  in  praying  for  Johii 
the  fact  that  in  respect  to  principles,  Brown.  A  few  years  later,  he  re- 
ideas,  and  methods  they  have  almost  joioed  in  the  defeat  of  those  who 
nothing  in  common.  They  differ  as  executed  the  royal  martyr,  as  Mr. 
much  as  the  ages  in  which  they  were  Beecher  did  in  the  overthrow  of  those 
preached ;  and  the  only  kind  of  unity  "^^o  pnt  the  republican  martyr  to 
between  them  is  what  might  be  called  <^eath ;  and,  though  both  thus  found 
unity  of  effect.  themselves  in  the  prime  of  life  on 

The  unity  of  effect  the  two  preach-  the  popular  side,  and  supported  by 
ers  certainly  manifested  in  a  marked  the  power  and  wealth  which  once  op- 
degree.  The  crowd  which  gathers  in  PO^«<i  them,  it  was  only  because  the 
Brooklyn  to  hear  the  pastor  of  Ply-  people  had  come  to  them,  not  because 
mouth  Church  is  but  a  repetition  of  they  had  abandoned  their  first  posi- 
that  which  used  to  throng  chapels,  tion,  and  moved  towards  the  people, 
halls,  and  cathedrals,  when  the  "Pub-  But  there  the  resemblance  ends, 
lie  Orator  of  the  University  of  Ox-  The  moment  you  look  over  these 
ford'*  was  announced  as  preacher  for  ponderous  volumes,  to  see  what  was 
the  day.  said  to  the  eager  crowds,  who  seized 

In  both  cases  might  be  seen  the  npon  their  teacher's  lightest  words, 

same  eager  listening,  the  same  ex-  you  find  a  broader  gulf  than  that  of 

pectancy  of  something  worth  coming  years  separating  these  two  leaders 

for,  and  the  same  farming  up  to  an  of  the  pulpit,  —  the  old  and  the  new. 

enthusiasm  that  forgot  the  common  The  Oxford  crowd   heard,  Sunday 

revcrenceforsacredtimes  and  places,  after  Sunday,  the  duty  of  passive 

obedience  to  the  law  of  the  state, 

Tork:  nardftHongbtoD.  1871.  howevcr  obuoxious  to  their  pcrsoual 

"Piyiwmtb  Potptt:"  tb«  B«naoiM  of  Hrary  feelines  and  conscience  it  might  be ; 

WtfdBeMbcr.   KewTokk:  J.  B.Ford*Oo.,»     -.      ^j^     ,  ,       .. u«,r^  k^--^  ««-♦ 

^■rk  Bow .  the  Brookljm  throngs  have  heard  Just 
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as  much  of  a  higherlaw ;  wbich,thoagh  of  all  sympathy  with  their  best  hopes 

written  on  the  lowest  depths  of  a  and    aspirations,  and,  what  woald 

man's  heart,  overrides  all  laws  of  quench  their  interest  all  the  sooner, 

Congress,  acts   of  parliament,  and  insufferably  tedious.    If  they  should 

decrees  of  kings.    The  one  listened  buy  this  collection  of  his  sermons, 

to  constant  reiterations  of  the  divine  they  would  never   read  them,  but 

rights  of  kings ;  the  other,  to  still  would  merely  keep  them  on  the  shelf, 

stronger   assertions   of   the   divine  to  show  how  dull  it  is  possible  for 

rights  of  man.    Those  were  contln-  ministers  to  be.      So  greatly  have 

nally  told  that    the  church  whose  the  tastes  of  people  changed  I    Tet, 

head  was  his  majesty,  and  whose  two  hundred  yeara  ago.  Dr.  South 

articles  were  approved  by  the  govem*  had  a  popularity,  influence,  and  power 

ment,  was  the  only  church  of  God  equal  to  that  of  any  clergyman  of 

on  earth ;    while  these  are  always  our  times. 

assured,  that,  whenever  human  souls  The  explanation  of  this  fact,  that  a 

love  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth,  preacher  who  drew  the  greatest  crowd 

the  truest  church  of  all  is  formed,  of  hearers  in  one  age  can  hardly  find 

whatever  be  its  name.    In  Oxford,  readers  enough  in  another  to  secure 

Milton,  Cromwell,  and  everyone  who  him  a  book-notice  in  the  magazines, 

advocated  firee  thought,  firee  speech,  must  be  sought  in  the  nature  and  ob- 

and  a  free  state,  were  openly  called  ject  of  sermons.    They  are  designed 

by  name,  and  held  up  to  public  ridi-  simply  to  do  good  in  their  own  day 

cule  and  reproach :  in  Brooklyn  also,  and  generation.    They  aim  at  imme- 

their  names  are  spoken,  but  with  diate  results,  here  and  now,  —  not  a 

sympathetic  reverence,  as  befits  the  far-off  effect  on  posterity.    A  sermon 

men  who  served  their  own  generation  is  "  daily  brea^l  for  daily  needs," — not 

by  the  will  of  Grod.    Indeed,  it  would  a  rich  field  which  owes  mankind  a  har- 

have  been  strange  if  the  staunch  old  vest  ^ery  coming  year.    A  sermon 

loyalist,  who  looked  on  a  common-  is  a  cup  of  water,  which  you  drain  in 

wealth  with  a  perfect  hatred,  should  your  thirst,  and  it  is  gone ;  it  is  not 

have  delivered  sermons  at  all  like  a  perennial  fountain  to  feed  some 

our  ardent  republican ;  and  it  would  river  of  life.    A  sermon  is  the  last 

have  been  an  impossibility  even  for  fhiit  that  gi*ew  on  the  tree  of  knowl* 

the  ^'  learned  but  ill-natured  divine,"  edge  in  the  garden  of  the  minister's 

who  vented  his  coarsest  wit  and  foul-  soul ;  but  it  is  not  itself  the  tree  which 

est  sarcasm  on  the  Puritans,  to  preach  is  to  bear  fruit  for  all  lands  and  ages, 

like   the  large-hearted  son  of   the  It  is  not,  as  some  try  to  make  it,  a 

Puritans,  who  still  builds  on  the  one  body  of  divinity,  carefhlly  embalmed 

foundation  which  his  fathers  laid,  —  and  preserved  for  each  successive  gen- 

*'  keep  thyself  pure."    The  result  is,  oration  to  gaze  on,  and  see  in  it  the 

that  while  the  men  of  to-day  read  image  of  the  perfect  man ;  it  is  noth- 

the  sermons  of  to-day  with  a  vidit,  ing  more  than  one  bright  flash  ttom 

and  would  as  soon  leave  the  tele,  the  spirit  of  divinity,  shining  out  for 

graphic  despatches  unread  as  fail  to  a  moment,  and  then  passing  fiom 

notice  the  report  of  Mr.  Beecher's  sight,  to  be  seen  no  more  except  in 

discourse,  they  could  not  be  bribed  the  effect  it  produces.    For  the  effect 

to  wade  through  these  volumes  of  of  a  sermon,  and  not  its  bodily  form, 

Soath's.     They  would  find  Mm  out  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  only  part 
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ofitthatendures^oronghtto  endure,  assailing  the  vices  which  are  then 
Lastsommer'sshowersfell,  and  dried  most  prominent,  nrging  the  virtues 
np;  its  dews  came*  and  went;  its  sun-  which  are  then  in  least  repute,  and 
beams  shone,  and  faded :  and  no  trace  answering  the  questions  which  rise 
of  either  of  them  is  found.  But  this  up  on  every  side  from  a  hewildered 
winter's  bread  and  fruit  were  nour-  people's  lips ;  and,  the  better  it  does 
ished  by  their  daily  and  nightly  influ-  this,  the  more  transient  its  value  will 
ences,  and  were  made  able  to  nourish  be.  South's  sermons  sprang  out  of 
Qs.  The  sun  set,  but  the  wheat  grew.'  the  history  of  his  times,  and  reflect 
So  the  sermon  is  lost  sight  of  after  a  that  history  so  thoroughly  that  we  can 
time ;  and,  when  you  chance  to  come  hardly  enter  into  sympathy  with  them, 
across  itsdead  body^  you  see  little  in  it  and  mostcertainly  cannot  find  enough 
to  admire :  yet  if  it  was  a  good  word  there  to  satisfy  our  needs ;  and  Mr. 
s&d  true,  spolcen  from  the  heart  and  Beecher's  sermons  are  rooted  in  our 
to  the  heart,  it  made  some  human  histoiy  so  deeply,  and  reflect  it  so 
soul  better,  wiser,  and  happier  for  its  clearly,  that  a  new  generation  in  ut- 
immoftal  life.  '^  Sermons  perish,"  terly  new  circumstances  will  not  find 
writes  Mr.  Beecher,  ^^  but  men  live '*;  what  thousands  do  now, — just  the 
and,  if  the  sermons  were  worth  preach-  word  they  need  to  quicken,  guide,  and 
ing.  the  men  are  the  nobler  and  purer  strengthen  the  better  part  of  their 
for  them.  •  nature.  The  most  popular  sermons 
Hence  the  discourses  which  are  the  of  one  age  may  thus  become  the  most 
most  popular  at  the  time,  because  unpopular  in  the  next;  and  this  would 
best  adapted  to  meet  the  immediate  result  firom  their  worth,  not  their 
demands  of  the  age,  have  commonly  worthlessness* 
a  very  short  lease  of  popularity.  The  The  American  pulpit  has  seen  three 
race  keeps  changing ;  and  ministers  prominent  kinds  of  preachers.  The 
more  than  any  one  else  try  to  change  first  gave  us  scriptural  doctrines  in 
it  This  change  keeps  bringing  about  scriptural  language,  and  supported 
newtastes,new.likings,  new  demands,  every  assertion  by  scriptural  quota- 
Oar  virtues  and  vices  are  difiereut  tions,  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
from  those  of  a  former  age ;  and  our  precept.  If  a  point  was  to  be  illus- 
doubts  and  conflicts  are  far  fi'om  be-  tratcd,it  must  b& illustrated  by  Scrip- 
log  the  same.  The  questions  which  ture ;  if  proved,  it  mast  be  proved 
ahakechurdies  and  states  to-day,  and  by  Scripture :  and  wherever  chapter 
even  rend  the  individual  soul  with  and  verse  could  be  brought  forward 
anxieties  and  cares,  are  not  those  containinga*^Thousha1t"or^' Thou 
which  vexed  human  hearts  a  century  shalt  not,"  or  logically  implying  one 
ago.  The  sins  that  so  easily  beset  of  these,  the  whole  question  of  duty 
Qs  are  not  the  special  ones  which  lay  was  regarded  settled.  These  men 
across  their  path,  and  barred  their  up-  used  the  Bible  as  their  statute-book  ^ 
ward  progress.  Therefore,  the  ser-  and,  in  all  tlieir  prohibitions,  permis- 
non  which  speaks  living  words  to  sions,  and  commands,  tried  to  keep 
living  men  most  vary  in  its  form  and  within  the  strict  letter  of  the  written 
strocture  with  the  times.  The  more  law.  Preaching  like  theirs  secured 
popular  it  is,  the  more  it  must  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
bave  to  do  with  the  pressing  needs  contents  of  the  Bible  than  our  i^ 
of  the  moment  when  it  is  delivered,  possesses,  and  trained  up  a  race  cdf 
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disciples  who  could  recite  the  doo-  that,  ^^  If  virtue  were  enibodied  in  a 

trines  of  the  church  as  readily  as  the  human    form,  men  would   worship 

alphabet,  and  give  a  reason  for  be-  her,"— i- a  statement  which  called  out 

lieving  every  one.     Now  it  needs  the  apt  retort :  ^^  Virtue  toaa  embod- 

nothing  more  than  Dr.  South*s  ex-  led  in  a  human  form,  and  men  cracU 

ample  to  show  how  faulty  a  system  fied  him." 

of  sermonizing  this  is  when  carried  Then  came  the  popular  sermon  of 
to  extremes ;  for,  when  he  mentioned  modern  times^  which  differs  very  es- 
a  verse  from  any  part  of  the  Bible  sentially  from  both  of  these.  It  pre- 
whatever;  to  show  the  wickedness  of  senls  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  as 
opposingthe  government,  or  the  duty  clearly  a^  the  old  Puritan  divines; 
of  obeying  every  whim  of  Charles  but  presents  them  as  spiritual  cer- 
II,  or  the  apostolic  origin  of  the  tainlies,  gained  by  the  experience  of 
Church  of  England,  or  the  wrath  of  life,  instead  of  logical  deductions  H-orn 
God  against  republicans  and  puri-  some  text  of  Scripture.  It  cnJoinS' 
tans,  he  expected  all  his  hearers  to  the  moral  virtues  of  life  as  forcibly 
be  convinced  without  any  fhrther  as  the  former  discourses  of  Che  lib- 
argument,  eral  school,  but  always  traces  them 
Then,  as  a  reaction  against  contro-  back  to  the  spiritual  facts  in  which 
verted  points  of  doctrines  based  upon  they  are  rooted.  In  short,  the  ser- 
scriptural  texts,  we  had  some  very  mon  which  characterizes  this  age 
beautiful,  timely,  and  impressive  dwells  almost  wholly  on  what  it 
moral  essays  under  the  name  of  ser-  knows,  and  very  little  on  what  it 
mons.  The  virtues  which  had  been  merely  believes.  For  our  system  of 
too  often  lost  sight  of  in  the  tumult  religion  is  made  up  of  two  sets  of 
of  dogmatic  controversy,  and  buried  truths.  The  first  contains  those 
up  beneath  a  heap  of  proof-texts,  which  are  simply  points  of  belief, 
where  they  seemed  stifled  for  want  These  relate  to  historical  facts,  about 
of  air,  were  brought  to  the  light  once  which  there  is  conflicting  testimony, 
more,  and  urged  upon  tlie  public  no-  as  the  authorship  of  some  of  the  bib- 
tice.  The  high  claims  of  truthful-  Heal  books ;  or  else  to  the  explana- 
ness,  honesty,  purity,  and  their  com-  tion  of  admitted  facts,  as,  ^*  How  does 
peers,  were  set  forth  in  due  order,  Christ  save  people  from  their  sins  ? '' 
under  the  impression,  it  would  seem.  Nearly  every  question,  therefore, 
that  men  do  wrong  through  simple  about  criticism,  prophecy,  and  mira- 
ignorance  of  the  right.  They  devoted  cleisapure  matter  of  belief,  to  be 
their  pulpit  discussions  to  character  answered  by  scholars  alone,  and  ac- 
far  more  than  to  creeds ;  and  those  cepted  by  others  on  their  authority, 
who  take  pains  to  read  their  sermons  if  accepted  at  all.  But  far  beyond 
will  agree  that  the  character  they  de-  these  in  real  importance  are  the 
pict  is  as  pure  and  holy  as  was  ever  truths  concerning  which  we  gain  a 
lived  by  men  on  earth,  or  by  angels  positive  knowledge  through  the  ex- 
in  heaven.  Sometimes,  however,  pericnces  of  life.  These  include  ev- 
they  erred  through  taking  too  partial  erything  which  relates  to  holiness  of 
a  virw  of  human  nature,  and  not  heart  and  uprightness  of  conduct, 
making  allowance  for  the  strength  of  We  never  say  in  respect  to  them,  we 
passion ;  for  it  was,  we  believe,  a  think,  we  imagine,  we  believe ;  but 
preacher  of  this  class,  who  declared  we  know :  for  our  conviction  is  so 
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finn  it  cannot  be  shaken  b  j  any  de-  by  trasting  in  the  God  of  Elijah ;  and 
nials,  doubts,  or  arguments*    Now,    it  is  a  reasonable  faith  that  '^  the 
this  kind  of  knowledge  which  comes    grace  which  carried  every  one  of  them 
from  doing,  this  spiritual  certainty   through  can  carry  me  through.'' 
which  is  gained  by  experience,  is  the       The  work  accomplished  by  such 
real  heart  of  our  religion,  and  the    sermons  cannot  be  transient  in  its 
truest  life  of  man ;  since  not  what  wo    nature,  or  easily  overthrown.  It  is  not 
believe  about  spiritual  things,  but    shaken  by  logical  arguments,  because 
only  what  we  know  about  them,  meas-   it  does  not  rest  on  logical  arguments ; 
nres  our  attainments  in  Christianity,    it  is  not  disturbed  by  scientific  crit- 
Here  lies  the  great  success  of  Mr.    icism,  because  it  rests  on  no  such 
Beecher.    Avoiding  what  is  simply   criticism.    It  is  all  based  on  the  spir- 
proved  by  a  process  of  reasoning,  he    itual  certainty,  which  scepticism  and 
haiids  upon  the  foundation  of  knowl-    unbelief  cannot  argue   away ;    and 
edge.    He  leads  his  hearers  back  to    though  one  who  is  convinced  by  a 
the  certainties  they  have  learned  by    text  may  doubt  when  the  reading  of 
actual  experience,  and  always  asks    that  text  is  called  in  question,  yet  he 
tbcm  to  start  from  things  which  are    who  holds  to  his  religion,  because  he 
undeniably  true.    He  says,  '^  No  man    has  lived  it  out  and  tested  its  worth, 
can  learn  God  out  of  a  book.  ...  It    has  nothing  to  fear, 
is  living,  not  thinking,  that  makes        At  this  moment,  when  a  crowd  of 
your  God  to  you.  •  .  .  Any  man  that    charlatans  and  adventurers  are  trying 
is  trying  to  think  out  his  way  to  God,    to  cloud  the  reputation  earned  in  a 
instead  of  living  his  way  to  God,  will    noble  life,  there  is   a  satisfaction  in 
find  that  he  has  mistaken  the  method."    saying,  that,  long  after  they  and  their 
Even  in  treating  so  abstruse  a  subject    slanders  are  forgotten,  the  dignity  and 
as  the  Trinity,  he  declares,  *'  Blessed    grandeur    of   sermons  thus  founded 
are  they  that  need  no  argument.  .  .  •    will  be  remembered,  and  the  life  of 
I  do  not  know  the  mode  of  divine    the  man  who  uttered  them  will  be 
agency,  but  of  the  fact  that  the  human    honored, 
soul  in  its  higher  spiritual  relations  is  ' 

open, —  that  there  is  nothing  between  lKS  SAINTS  AVANGILES.*' 
it  and  God,  as  it  were ;  that  it  palpi-  The  French  reviews  are  enthusi- 
tates,  as  it  were,  under  the  conscious  ^stic  just  now  on  the  subject -of  a 
presence  of  God,—  .  .  of  that  fact  ^ew  edition  of  the  "Holy  Gospels/' 
I  have  no  more  doubt  than  I  have  of  published  by  Hachette  &  Co.,  in  two 
ffly  own  existence."  So,  when  in  i^rge  volumes,  with  every  advantage 
calling  Christ  the  Door,  he  says,  i^  the  way  of  illustration,  paper,  and 
"  Speak,  ye  that  have  proved  it,"  he  letter-press  that  time  and  money  can 
refers  to  nothing  but  the  prodf  which  giy©.  More  than  twelve  years  and  a 
comes  from  living  out  the  Christian  million  of  francs  have  been  devoted 
life ;  for  that  is  "  the  secret  evidence  to  this  work ;  and  it  has  been  carried 
I  have  fiad  of  the  truth  of  the  Lord  through  with  the  greatest  fidelity  by 
Jesus  Christ."  Yet  he  would  make  the  well-known  publishers,  who  have 
this  testimony  from  experience  in-  put  into  it  an  amount  of  care  and  per- 
clude  all  that  is  clearly  shown  by  the        -,     «  .     * .,     .  ;i  .*         «       • 

CXpenence    of    others     beSKleS    our-     i>eMln8  par  M.  a.  BWa.    2  voIb.  large  foUo.    Ha. 

selves ;  since  Elisha  can  ford  rivers    «>>««•  *  co. :  Paris,  ws. 
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Beverance  that  have  made  of  it  a  real    absolutely  free  from  misprint  or  mis- 
masterpiece,  take.  The  paper  and  the  ink  too  are 

The  size  of  the  pages  of  this  mag-   equally  praised :  the  paper  made  of 
nificent  work — it  is  about  twenty     threads  of  pure  linen ;  the  ink,  care- 
three  by  sixteen  inches — issoamplcf   fully  compounded,  of  a  rich  tone 
it  has  given  an  opportunity  for  large    harmonizing  with  the  paper, 
engravings,  the  subjects  of  which       The  reader  is  surprised  to  find  that 
have  been  designed  by  M.  A.  Bida,    the  text  of  this  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
who  had  travelled  in  the  East  for  the    so    modern    in  its    execution,  and 
purpose  of  studying  the  landscape,    availing  itself  of  all  the  improvements 
the  costume,  and  the  manners  of  the    of  the  present  day,  is  made  from  a 
country,  and  has  made  use  of  his    translation  by  Bossuet.    During  his 
studies  to  give  life  to  his  pictures,    life-time  Bossuet  completed  no  sach 
Wherever  he  went,  in  Jerusalem,  He-    translation,  properly  so  called,  but 
bron,  Damascus,  he  lived  among  the    this  has  been  carefully  made  up  by 
Jews,  in  order  to  become  thoroughly    M.  Walton,  secretary  of  the  academy 
acquainted  with  their  present  way  of  of    inscriptions    and    belles-lettres, 
living,  since  the  life  of  the  present    from  the  several  texts  quoted  by 
in  that  country  so  completely  repre-   Bossuet  in  his  sermons  and  fhneral 
sents  that  of  .the  past.    In  the  East,    orations,  known  to  be  translated  by 
there  are  still  no  roads,  no  steam-    himself.    In  this  way,  a  translation 
engines ;  but  the  traveller  passes  si-   that  may  be  considered  truly  ortho- 
lently  over  winding  paths  on  horse-    dox  and  Roman  Catholic  has  been 
back  or  dromedary,  on  a  mule  or  an    obtained. 

ass,  as  in  the  olden  time.  All  these  M.  Bida,  in  his  delineation  of  the 
surroundings  M.  Bida  has  carefully  principal  figure,  has  attempted  to 
rendered.  bring  together  whatever  tradition  can 

Besides  his  studied  pictures,  each  offer.  He  is  a  fervent  believer  in  the 
page  is  accompanied  with  a  series  of-  divinity  of  Christ ;  and,  therefore,  he 
ornaments  in  copper-plate  within  a  surrounds  the  head  of  Christ  with  a 
double  rubrication.  These  serve  nimbus,  wherever  he  appears.  This 
as  titles,  headings  of  chapters,  ini-  single  fact  makes  this  book  (so  com- 
tial  letters,  —  nearly  three  hundred  plete  in  everything  that  money  can 
different  designs  in  all,  illustrating  buy  of  art)  a  perfect  contrast  to  the 
the  parallel  text  of  each  Gos-  illustrated  "  Fie  dc  J(^««,"  of  Ernest 
pel.  M.  Rossigneux,  who  has  la.  Benan,  of  which  we  had  occasion  to 
bored  upon  this  work  for  seven  years,  speak  two  years  ago.  The  illustra- 
has  succeeded  in  making  use  of  the  tions  of  the  latter  were  wood-cuts, 
conventional  decorations  of  such  the  designs  of  which  were  also  care- 
books,  with  an  originality  that  gives  fully  made  from  studies  in  Syria. 
them  grace,  intertwining  the  crown  of  Many  of  these  wood-cuts  have  recently 
thoi*ns,  the  lilies,  the  ears  of  com,  made  their  appearance  in  some  of  onr 
the  reeds,  with  the  hand  of  an  artist.    Sunday-school     newspapers,   where 

The  print  of  this  work  has  been  they  are  attractive  enough,  but  their 
studied  with  as  much  care  as  the  rest,  place  was  especially  appropriate  in 
The  character  is  clear  and  handsome ;  assisting  the  text  of  R4nan,  which 
and  it  has  gone  through  a  wonderful  was  in  itself  an  illustration  of  the 
amount  of  correction  to  render  it   Gospels.   With  less  pretensioOftbey 
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may  perhaps  give  as  vivid  an  idea  of  ed,  we  then  might  question  whether 

the  landscape  and  costume  of  the  or  not  the  change  was  an  improve- 

Gospels,  as  the  more  elaborate  work  mcnt  \  but  the  imperfections  of  the 

we  have  been  describing.  grammar  are  such  as  to  preclude  our 

This  Hachette  book,  however,  must  reaching  that    point.      The  author 

be  looked  at  with  interest  from  the  lays  great  stress  upon  the  excellence 

core  with  which  it  has  been  worked  of  the  *'  Roman  method  of  reading 

out.    In  one  of  M.  Bida's  illustra-  Latin,"  and  then  gives  to  the  pupil  a 

tions,  "The  Return  froip  Egypt,"  it  method,  which  is  neither  Roman  nor 

can  be  easily  seen  that  the  artist  has  English.    In  the  first  place,  his  equiv- 

lired  long  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  alents  for  several  of  the  vowel  sounds 

Here  is  seen,  under  a  clear  sky,  the  are  incorrect,  according  to  the  best 

fields  of  doura  through  which  the  authorities.     Next,  it  is  well  settled 

travellers  are  passing.    Joseph  with  that  the  Romans  paid  attention  only 

bis  cafia  upon  his  head,  wound  about  to  the  length  of  the  syllables.    This 

with  a  cord,  walks  by  the  side  of  being  the  case,  there  is  no  room  what- 

Mary  and  the  child,  who  ride  upon  ever  for  accent,  according  to  our  un- 

theass.   The  landscape  is  thoroughly  derstanding  of  the  term.    Yet  the 

Egyptian,  with   its  mud-huts   scat-  author  treats  of  accent  substantially 

lered  here  and  there  beneath  acacias  as  it  is  treated  by  those  who  adopt 

or  tall  palms,  while  in  the  distance  are  the  English  pronunciation.    But  even 

seen  the  white  cliffs  that  shut  in  the  here  he  deviates  from  the  standard 

Libyan  desert  beyond  the  pyramids,  awlhorities. 

A  peasant  is  in  the  fields  with  his  In  his  definitions  of  the  parts  of 

cart  drawn  by  his  lean  oxen,  —  the  speech,  he  has  involved  in  obscurity 

fellah  of  to-day,  clad  still  in  the  cos-  what  in  most  grammars  is  intelligi- 

tames  that  we  see  portrayed  in  the  ble.     For  example,  he  says  "  The 

sculptures  of  Benihassan,  the  tombs  pronoun  is  a  substitute  for  nouns, 

of  the  Kings  and  Abydos.  [Does  he  mean  that  a  pronoun  must 

^^_  alwavs  be  a  substitute  for  more  than 

one  noun?],  and  is  either  substantive 

BARTHOLOMEWS  GRAMMARS.  or  adjective  ;  as  ego,  I  [substantive]  ; 

Yeaes  ago,  John  Rando!ph  elo-  hie,  this,  ille,  that,  [adjective]  cwf/iey 

qnently  urged  th^t  "  change  was  not  defirte  position:'       (The  italics  are 

reform."    In  nothing  is  the  trath  of  ours.)     In  like  manner  his  definition 

this  saying  more  evident  than  in  the  of  »  transitive  verb  would  in  mo3t 

cbngc^  which,  at  this  day,  are  made  cases  convey  an  incorrect  idea  of  the 

in  instruction,  especially  in  the  clas-  meaning  of  the  term.    Some  of  the 

sical  languages.     Here  are  a  new  author's  most  remarkable  statements 

Grammar  and  Latin  Reader  ,Mn  which  are  made  in  treating  gender.      He 

the  aun  of  the  author  seems  to  have  says,  *'  If  the  meaning  of  the  noun 

^n  chiefly  to  prove  their  excellence,  determines  the  sex,  the  gender  is  nat- 

V  demting  in  Uiem  as  far  as  possi-  ural."     In  illustration  of  this  defini- 

We  from  the  usual  course  in  present-  tion,  he  says,    "  Rules  for  Natural 

^g  the  subject  of  grammar  to  the  Gender.     I.  Masculine  —  Names  of 

student.    Were  it  correctly  present-  males,  winds,  rivers.    II.  Feminine 

'^^Qnmm», Lib.  Rei^.  By  o. L. Bat-  ~  ^"^^^  ^^  females,  islands,  plants. 

'^•^•▼.  wu«oii,Hinki<»SkOo.,oiQeinn«ti.  111.  NewteT — All  indeclinable  words.^ 
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OUR    CURBENCY.i  ft  white  maa's  foot  as  a   standard 

pound ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have 

"On    the  continent  of   Europe,"  occurred  to  us,  that,  when  we  took  to 

says    Prof.   Bonamy    Price,  "incon-  wampum   and   non-exportable  paper 
vertible  currencies  still  linger  in  some  *  ourselves,  we  were  exposing  ourselves 

States  ;  but  they  are  not  defended  on  ^o  the  risk  of  becoming  a  delight  to 

the   ground  of  principle :    they    are  ^he  Jews  of  the  Old  World.    If  we 

excused  on  the  plea  of  an  orerwhelm-  remember  rightly,  when  the  Japanese 

ing  necessity.      The     nations    who  opened  their  ports  to  foreign  trade, 

adopt  them  are  the  objects  of  a  cer-  they  used  both  gold  and  silver  for 

tain  pity,  as  the  victims  of  a  misfoi>  Currency,    but    greatly    undervalued 

tune  which  vanquishes  their  judgment,  their  pure  gold  coins  relatively  to  sil- 

If  we  cross  the  ocean,  the  scene  is  yer.    So  we  sold  them  goods,  and  took 

changed.    The  great  American  people  their  silver  in  payment ;    and  then 

not    only  adopted    an    inconvertible  Yxn^y  bought   their  gold   with  the 

currency  under  the  pressure  of  a  se-  gUyer    which    they   overvalued,  and 

vere  war,  but  fondly  cling  to  it  in  ^^re  much  pleased  at  the  good  bar- 

P®^®*  gain    their    over-valuation    of   their 

And  Prof  Sumner's  book  shows,  poorest  currency  had  given  us.  If 
in  a  striking  way,  how  strangely  ^e  have  among  us  many  Joneses  as 
Americans  have  heretofore  clung  to  innocent  as  the  trusting  and  lojal 
inconvertible  paper  money,  and  how  j^nes  of  Black  Oak,  Mo.,  whose  let- 
ineffective  has  been  the  oft-repeated  ter  wefind  in  "The  St.  Louis  Globe/' 
lesson  of  loss  and  misery.                  *  -f^  ^yj^^\^  ^j^y  be  possible,  that,  much 

Very  eariy  in  the  history  of  the  to  the  delight  of  foreign  Jews,  we 
Massachusetts  Colony,  wampum  (or  think  our  "greenbacks"  are  worth 
beads  made  from  shells,  and  arranged  more  than  they  really  are,  and  con- 
in  strings  or  belts),  which  was  used  sequently  are  all  the  time  parting 
by  the  Indians  for  currency,  as  well  ^ith  our  gold  and  our  wheat  at  too 
as  for  ornament,  was  adopted  by  the  \q^  rates, 
settlers  as  a  currency,  and  was  made 
"  legal  tender "  to  a  certain  amount, 
and  by  custom  became  the  prevailing 
currency.     It  had  a  certain  advan-  ^'^^^  ^^  Caldwell  Couutt,  Mo., 

tage    over     "  greenbacks,"     as     the  ^^^  *»  ^^^^ 

_           »^i.                 A      1.      J  To  THE  Emtob  OF  THE  Globe,  —  I  see  a 

wampum  belts  were  often  handsome  ^^eat  deal  said  lately  about  the  iredeema- 

ornaments  ;   and  it  shared   with    the  ble  paper  currency  of  the  country.    Wliat 

"  greenback  "     the     recommendation  **  ^*  "^    ^  **  °<>*  ^^  intention  of  the  govern- 

A»:«i,i«.  »<.4.»^»«^j   iv«  ^^^^     t  iL       J  ment  or  the  national  banks  to  redeem  ail 

(highly  esteemed  by  some  of  its  ad-  the  currency  now  in  circulatiou?    An  irre- 

mirers),  that  it  was  not  exportable,  deemable    currency  implies  a  worthle!^^ 

Now,    Yankees   have    always    de-  currency.  Iwasnotaware  that  we  had  any 

i:«.i**^j  4.^  j.-^j     ..'i.!.   i-L             •     'i.'  such :  if  we  have,  we  would  like  a  descrip- 

hghted  to  trade  with  those  primitive  tion  of  it,  that  w^  may  know  it.   We  don't 

people  who  use  wampum  and    such  want  it    Please  explain  in  your  next  issae. 

stuflF  for  currency,  and  who  will,  with-  J.  L.  Johes. 
out  hesitation,  accept  the  weight  of 

1  A  Hiatoiy  of  American  Currencj.  By  wu-  But,  whether  we  are  right  or  not  in 

Ham  O.  Sumner  Pjjc,f«i.or  of  Political  and  S^Ial  supposing  that  poOF  JoneS  is  ruining 

Sdenoe  in  Yale  College.   New  York :  Henry  Holt  ,.,«,,            ,       ,          -.            i.     i  • 

ftCo.   1874.  himself   through  the  effect   of    Jus 
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orenreening  confidence  in  inconverti-  depreciated.  The  West  India  trade 
ble  paper,  it  is  clear  enough,  from  ex-  of  Massachusetts  had  been  largely 
perience  and  history,  that  the  effects  done  through  Newport.  It  was  now 
of  the  use  of  inconvertible  paper  as  transferred  to  Salem  and  Boston." 
currency  are  morally  and  economi-  In  1692,  in  Connecticut  "  there  were 
cally  bad.  The  demoralization  .pro-  four  prices,  —  'pay/  'pay  as  money,' 
duced  in  this  country  of  late  years  'money,'  and  'trusting.'  'Trusting' 
by  the  use  of  inconvertible  paper  is  was  an  enhanced  price,  according  to 
plain  enough  ;  and  it  shows  itself  also  time.  '  Pay '  was  barter  at  govern- 
in  the  lack  of  a  good  triZZto  restore  the  ment  rates.  '  Money '  was  Spanish  or 
raltte  of  our  currency  while  our  abil-  JJew  England  coin,  also  wampum  for 
ity  to  do  so  is  unquestionable,  and  change.  'Pay  as  money'  was  bar- 
the  voQAf  is  simple.  ter  currency  at  one-third  less  than 
And  though  we  cannot  expect  to  government  rates.  A  sixpenny  knife 
enjoy  the  process,  any  more  than  cost  twelve-pence  in  pay,  eightpence  in 
that  of  paying  our  debts,  yet  a  man  pay  as  money,  and  sixpence  in  coin." 
or  a  nation  that  wishes^  to  borrow  One  of  the  new  socialist  devices 
money  is  foolish,  or  worse,  not  to  pay  for  cheap  money  is  as  old  as  the 
its  debts  when  due ;  and  the  suffering  <<  banks,"  i.e.,  as  understood  about 
to  be  expected  firom  the  process  of  re-  1700,  "  a  batch  of  paper  money  is- 
etonng  the  currency  has  been  greatly  sued  either  'by  the  government  or  a 
exaggerated.  corporation." 

Prof   Sumner's   book  is  encoura-        The  bills  for  one  of  these  "  banks " 

ging,  as  showing  that  we  are  not  much  in    Pensylvania    were     printed     by 

voise  than  our  ancestors,   and   dis-  Franklin,  who  says,  "it  was  a  very 

conragmg  as  showing  how  little  we  profitablejob,andagreat  help  tome;" 

bare  learned  by  experience,  or  how  but  though  issued  at  five  per  cent 

ignorant  we  are  of  even  recent  his-  on  mortgage  of  land  in  each  county, 

toiy.    His  condensed  accounts  of  the  according  to  taxable  assessment,  the 

continual  issues  of  paper  money  in  result  of   the  scheme     shows    that 

the  North  American  Colonies  should  Franklin  was^he  only  one  who  fairly 

be  read  by  those  who  believe  in  in-  profited  by  the  wretched  device, 
convertible  paper.     Those  who  think        The  issue  of  bills  to  "  make  busi- 

it  any  advantage  to  buy  at  low  prices  ness  brisl^"  and  attempts  to  "  grow 

maj  be  glad  to  learn,  that  whe^  the  up  "  to  excessive  issues,  will  be  found 

British  parliament  paid  to  Massachu-  not  to  be  new  in  our  times. 
8ett«  its  share  of  Loaisburg,  which       With  the  Revolutionary  War,  paper 

it    ransomed     from     the     Colonies  money  flowed  afresh,  and   in    1780 

(amounting  to  £138,649,    and    this  was  worth  two  cents  on  the  dollar ; 

amoont  was  sent  out  in  coin,  and  used  and  some  who  had  faith   in   paper 

I     to  cancel  the  out-standing  paper,  then  promises  left  basketsful  of  it  to  their 

^ortb  about  nine  per  cent)^  while,  of  children. 

«>a58e,    a     ** panic"    and    "shock"        Col.  Pickering  insisted  that  Con- 

*ere  expected,  the  only  "  shock  "  fell  gross  should  authorize  contracts  to  be 

on  *<  Bhode  Island  and  New  Hamp-  made  by  him  as  quartermaster-gen- 

«hipe,  who  foimd  their  trade  trans-  oral,  payable  in  specie,  and  was  thus 

f<KRed   to    the    'silver    colony,'  and  enabled  to  obtain  supplies  for  the 

theii  paper   suddenly  and    heartily  army.     "It  ought  to  be    noticed/' 
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8%ys  Prof.  Sumuer,  '^  that  this  conti-  jastice,  and  the  intolerable  oppression 

nental  paper   was  vaunted   as   ^  the  on  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed,  of 

safest  possible  currency/ which  ^no-  a  degraded  paper  currency,  authorized 

body  could  take  away '  (i.e.;  export),  by  law,  or  any  way  countenanced  by 

'^In  1814  all  the  banks  save  the  government.'' 
New     England     banks     suspended.        It  must  also  be  manifest  that  for 
Specie  went  to  New  England  because  the  issuer  of  inconvertible  paper  to 
there  was  a  sound  currency  and  low  solemnly  set  a  limit  that  he  will  not 
prices  there,  and  went  away  from  the  pass  is  as  absurd  as  to  allow  an  opiam- 
Middle  and  Southern  States  because  eater  or  a  drunkard ^o  set  limits  to  his 
displaced  by  redundant  paper    and  own  excesses.     To  stop  at  any  fixed 
consequent  high  prices."     Some  con-  amount    is  misery   and  constricting 
tended  that  silver  had  risen,  and  that  torment :  there  is  no  comfort  except 
the  paper  dollar  was  an  ideal  unit.   ^  in  a  continual  flowing  of  the  stream, 
Interesting  and  instructive  accounts  another  ^^  very  last  drop,"  a  continual 
follow,  of  the  banks,  and  of  the  cur-  "  only  a  little  more."     If  we  wait  tiU 
ren()y  up  to  the  present  times.     The  we  "grow  up"  to  the  currency  that 
second  part  of  the  book  contains  an  we  now  have,  it  will  surely  pinch  us, 
account  of  the  English  Bank  restric-  and  then  for  relief  we  must  inflate, 
tion ;  and  the  Appendix  contains  the  There  is,  therefore,  as  Prof.  Sumner 
justly  celebrated  "Bullion  Report,"  says,  only  this  grim  alternative,  —  "to 
made  by  the  Select  Committee  to  the  go  on,  or  to  turn  back."    "  To  go  on  to 
House  of  Commons  in  1810.  further  inflation  means  simply  bank- 
For  its  statement  pf  sound  princi-  ruptcy  and  repudiation.     Each  new 
pies  strikingly  applicable  to  our  own  issue  will  produce,  only  for  a  time, 
present  troubles,  it '  deserves  careful  ease  and  apparent  prosperity,  to  be 
consideration ;  and  Prof.  Sumner  has  followed  in  a  few  years  by  a  new 
done  a  good  service  in  bringing  it  be-  crisis  and  new  distress,  then  a  new 
fore  the  public,  with  an  account  of  issue ;  and  so  on  over  again.     If  we 
money  matters  in  England  after  1795.  choose  the  other  alternative,  it  is  use- 
All    sound    thinkers    must    agree  less  to  try  to  deceive  ourselves  at  all 
with  Mr.  Webster,  that,  "  Of  all  the  in  regard  to  what  it  involves.     If  we 
contrivances  for  cheating  the  laboring  want  specie  payments,  we  must  have 
classes  of  mankind,  none^has   been  specie;   and,  if  we  want  specie,  the 
•more  effectual  than  that^  which  de-  entire   history  before  us  repeats  to 
ludes  them  with  paper  money.     This  weariness  that  we  must  get  the  paper 
is  the  most  effectual  of  inventions  to  out  of  the  way."     "  These  are  the 
fertilize  the  rich  man's  fleld  by  the  alternatives ;  and   it  has   been  well 
sweat  of  the  poor  man's  brow.     Or-  likened  to  the  choice  of  a  man  in  a 
dinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  house  on  fire,  who  jumps  out  of  the 
taxation,  these  bear  lightly  on   the  second  story  rather  than  wait  to  be 
happiness  of  the  mass  of  the  com-  driven  up  to  the  third  or  fourth,  or 
munity,   compared    with    fraudulent  the  roof." 

currencies,  and  the  robberies  commit-        The  trouble  was  caused  by  the  is- 

ted  by  depreciated  paper.     Our  own  sue  of  the  "  greenbacks."     It  is  not 

history  has  recorded  for  our  instruc-  necessary  to  inquire  whether,  at  ihe 

tion  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  time,  their  issue  was  unavoidable  or 

of  the  demoralizing  tendency,  the  in-  not     The  first  step  toward  restoration 
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would  seem  to  be  to  abolish,  after  a  have  all  the  bills  the  banks  could  in- 
fixed time,  perhaps  two  years  hence,  duce  the  public  to  take,  and  we  could 
the  legal-tender  character  of  the  have  also  as  much  gold  as  we  wanted* 
greenbacks,  and  to  cancel  them  by  Of  inconvertible  paper  there  can  never 
destroying  them  as  received  by  way  of  be  enough ;  but,  if  we  will  banish  the 
Burplits  revenue,  or  by  funding  them  delusive  paper,  we  can  have  as  much 
in  United  States  bonds,  to  be  sold  at  gold  currency  or  notes  redeemable  in 
the  best  market  rate,  and  not  at  such  gold  (which  are  substantially  gold 
a  rate  as  Congress  may  fix,  below  what  checks)  as  we  please ;  for  we  are 
people  will  lend  their  money  for.  rich  in  all  kinds  of  material  wealth. 
The  rate  may  be  low,  because,  as  soon  and  can  command  the  product  of 
as  the  United  States  does  away  with  native  and  foreign  mines,  and  can 
its  inconvertible  paper,  its  credit  will  draw  on  the  currency  of  the  world, 
be  high.  A  rich  debtor  who  will  not  But  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
pay  his  debts  cannot  expect  to  bor-  the  public  to  have  a  sound  currency 
row  more  at  low  rates.  If  in  1876  or  must  be  made  manifest  before  we  can 
1877  there  are  no  notes  that  are  expect  Congress  to  dare  to  legislate 
"  legal-tender,"  or  if  all  the  "  green-  with  anjr  heartiness  or  effect. 

backs "  have  been   funded,  it  would  

be  safe  to  allow  the  banks  to  issue  as 

many  bflls  as  they  can,  provided  they  BECCABIA  0»  CRIME  AND  PUNISH- 

aresecuifed  by  the  pledge  of  United  _       ,     ,,.            \,          ,       ,     , 

States  bonds,  and  if  the  banks  are  This  book*  «  more  than  a  hundred 

required,  under  penalty  of  loss  of  char-  y««"  <>".  ^^^  yet  it  is  as  fresh  as  a 

ter,  or  other  stringent  law,  to  redeem  Tl'^K  "T.'"?'  J*  "/  P'^*  ^?'  T"" 

their  notes.     To  allay  foolish  fears,  ;\*'*5  and  it  is  the  first  work  of  oe- 

the  banks  might  be  allowed  to  issue  ^J"^**^  ^^^''^    attempted    to    bring 

Botes,  as  stated,  as  fast  as  the  green-  *»?"'  a  revolution  m  penal  law  and 

bwks  were  retired,  up  to  the  time  P"»°"  discipline  in  Europe 

when  they  had  ceased  to  be  legal-  ,,?,«*^"*  7?  ^^  **   ^''*"l   '" 

tender,  or  had  all  been  funded.    The  ^J^'^  educated  among  the  Jesuits  at 

banks,  of  course,  have  no  special  in-  Parma ;  devoted  a  short  time  to  the 

tetest  to  induce  them  to  resume;  but  study  of  mathematics  and  the  philos- 

if  the  people  insist   upoiv  having   a  ophy  of  history,  and  at  au  early  age 

«mnd    currency,   and   will    get    the  became  interested  in  political  subjects. 

greenbacks  out  of  the  way  by  paying  ?.«7^,  »  ^"'""^/f  ^^"^^  "jj 

them,  or  funding    them,  the  banks  ^'«t~  Verrez,  and  in  connection  with 

nnst   and   can- resume.    Thus  the  them  established  a  literary  society, 

question,  whether  we   now  have  cur-  "^l^  ^K'?,'*  *''*  P'^  ^"'^  ^"^      ^TT. 

reacy  enough  for  the  use  of  the  coun-  °^'''^  "^^f  ^^^  "Coffee  House."   At 

try,- a  question  incapable  of  positive  ^^'^  *««  «/  twenty-nine  he  gave  the 

solution  on  the  present    system,  -  ^^y  on  Cnmes  and  Punishmen  s  to 

would  be  avoided     If  we  have  too  *^«  ^°'^<1-    ^f  ^,  ^^^"^  *°  ^"^^ 

much  already, it  would  be  contracted:  him^'f   *«    t^at    department,    ana 

if  we  have    not  too   much,  or   not  *«>*«  *''«  treatise  in  a  short  time, - 

enough,  for  current  use,  there  would  «°'°«  "^^  "*«  ***^  *  ^•^''^  ^^"^  ®'^°- 

be  no  contraction:  and,  if  the  bills  „  •^??,"'»^!:"  <?S!?"'*^.1'^^**'.*'^ 

.,.'           '                in  M«rqnl«  Beccaria  of  MU»n;  with  OonmieiiUnyty 

veie  ndeemable  m  gold,  we  should  u.  de  Voitain.  w.aLUtieftCo.  Albany,  uts. 
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log,  with  Pletio  Yerrez  to   criticise  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in 
and  make    suggeations.      The   book  other  matters,  and  that  the  crueltj 
proved  a  great    saccess.     It  passed  of  panishment  and  the  irregularity 
through  six  editions  in  less  than  two  of  proceeding  in  criminal  cases  had 
^  years,  and  was  translated  into  French,  hardly  ever  been  called  in  qaestioo. 
and  published  with  a  commentary,  by  Montesquieu  had  slightly  touched  on 
Yoltairo.     It  soon  appeared  in  Eng-  the  subject;  and  Becearia  regarded 
lish,  and  has  been  translated  in  idl  him    as    laying  the   foundation,   to 
the  languages  of  Europe,  including  which  this  essay  stands  in  the  rela- 
the    modem     Greek.       The.    author  tion   of  superstructure.      The  object 
found  himself  a  distinguished  man  in  of  punishment  is  the  preservation  of 
an  incredibly  brief  space,  and  an  hon-  society.      Punishment    is  tyrannical 
orable  position  was  presently  tendered  unless  it    arises  from    the    absolute 
him  by  Catharine  II.  of  Russia.     He  necessity  of   defending    the    public 
preferrod,  however,  to  accept  a  chair,  liberty.     Law  alone  can  rightly  de- 
created  especially  for  him  in  an  insti-  termine  the  punishment  of  an  act 
tution    of   learning   at  Milan.      He  The  magistrate's  duty  is  simply  ex- 
afterwards    held    several     important  ecution.      Judges  have  no  right  to 
posts,  and  wrote  some  of  the  ablest  interpret     law :     their    function    is 
state  papers  of  his  time,  which  are  merely  t6  decide  whether  an  action 
still  preserved  in  the  Archives  of  his  be  or  be  not  conformable  to  the  law, 
native  city.     He  may  be  regarded  as  for  they  are  not  legislators ;  if  this 
the  founder  of  agricultural  schools ;  and  principle  is  disregarded,  the   people 
the  fertility  of  his  mind  was  contin-  are  slaves  to   the    magistrates.     A 
ually  cropping  out  in  some  suggestion  multitude  of  tyrants  is  worse  than  a 
which  has  been  adopted  by  posterity ;  single  one,  and  they  can  be  shaken 
e.g.  the  decimal  system   of  weights  off  only  by  resorting   to  despotism, 
and  measures  now  used  in'  France.  '^  These    principles     will     displease 
But  let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  those  who  have  made  it  a  rule  with 
the  great  work    of  this  remarkable  themselves  to  transmit  to  their  infe- 
man.     His  introduction  opens  thus :  riors   the   tyranny  they  suffer  from 
'*  In  every  human  society  there  is  an  their  superiors.     I  should  have  eveiy 
effort  continually  tending  to   confer  thing  to  fear  if  tyrants  were  to  read 
on  one  part  the  height  of  power  and  my  book ;    but  tyrants  never  read.'' 
happiness,  and  to  reduce  the  other  to  One  point  which  our  author  insists  on 
the  extreme  of  weakness  and  misery,  is  the.  plainness  of  the  law.  It  should 
The  intent  of  good  laws  is  to  oppose  be  written  in  the  language  of  the 
this  effort,  and  to  diffuse  their  influ-  people.     This  made  an  impression  on 
ence  universally  and  equally."  '^  Laws  the  Milanese  authorities ;  and,  when 
ought  to  be  conventions  between  men  Becearia  began  his  lectures,  the  only 
in  a  state  of  freedom;"  and  their  true  instruction  he  received  w'as  an  order 
end  should  be  ^^  the  greatest  happi-  to  deliver  them  in  the  vulgar  tongue, 
ness  of  the  greatest  number,''     The        Grimes  and  punishments,  he  says, 
italics  aro  in  the  original :  and  it  also  ought  to  bear  a  fixed  proportion  to  one 
implies  the  distribution  of  the  hap-  another.     The  destructiveness  of  the 
piness.^    He  states  that  law  had  not  act  should  determine  the  penalty.     If 
^     ,„.,    ^^        ,     _.  it  is  not  destructive   at  all  to  soci- 

^"La  mintTnti  tolioito  dhrisa  nelmaggior  no.  ....  t     -f 

nero."  oty,  it  IS  not  a  crime;  and,  u  rec- 
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oguized  as  such,  only  serves  to  give  as  follows :  '^  That  a  punishment  may 

people  obscure  notions  ol  viifcne  and  not  be  an  act  of  violence,  of  one  or 

?ice.     Thus  arises  ^'  that  contradic-  of  many  against  a  private  member 

tioQ  so  little  observed,   because    so  of  society,  it  should  be  public,  imme* 

coomionj .  . .  that  of  punishing  by  the  diate,  and  necessary,  ^  the  least  possi* 

laws  the  crimes  which  laws  have  occa-  ble  in  the  case  given,  proportioned  to 

sioaed.    If  an  equal  punishment  be  the  crime,  and  determined    by  the 

ordamed  for  two  crimes  that  injure  laws." 

society  in  different  degrees,  there  is  Beecaria,  no  doubt,  knew  the  mag- 
nothing  to  deter  men  from  commit*  nitude  of  the  work  he  began.  He 
ting  the  greater,  as  often  as  it  is  at-  puts  this  sentence  from  Bacon  on  the 
tended  with  greater  advantage."  He  title-page  of  the  essay :  •  ^^  It  is  not 
thinks  crimes  should  be  estimated  by  to  be  expected  that  in  any  difficult 
the  actual  harm  done,  without  regard  undertaking,  of  whatever  kind,  that 
to  the  intention  of  the  criminal  Sin,  the  same  person  who  sows  the  seed 
as  such,  can  he  punished  by  God  should  also  reap  the  harvest;  but 
alone.  The  old  maxim,  that  *'  in  the  there  must^  of  necessity,  be  a  prepare 
most  atrocious  crimes  the  slightest  ation  and  gradual  progress  to  matu- 
conjectures  are  sufficient,  and  the  rity."  His  great  merit  is  his  genuine 
judge  is  allowed  to  exceed  the  limits  sympathy  with  suffering.  He  loved 
of  the  law,"  is  an  unreasonable  prin-  the  company  of  thoughtful  men,  and 
cfple.  ^^  The  credibility  of  a  witness  avoided  the  society  of  the  great, 
ia  less  as  the  atrociousness  of  the  Nothing  could  better  give  a  correct 
crime  is  .greater."  He  condemns  se-  notion  of  his  spirit  than  these  words 
cret  accusations  and  trials,  tortures,  from  the  essay:  ^'If  by  support- 
arbitrary  punishments,  io definite  im-  ing  the  rights  of  mankind  and  of  in- 
prisonments,  the  sale  of  offices  of  vincible  truth,  I  shall  contribute  to 
justice,  pecuniary  punishments,  re-  save  from  the  agonies  of  death  one 
qiuring  oaths  from  criminals,  and  de-  unfortunate  victim  of  tyranny,  pr  of 
lays  in  executing  penalties.  ^^  Crimes  ignorance,  equally  fatal,  his  bless^ 
are  more  effectually  prevented  by-  the  logs  and  tears  of  transport  will  be  a 
certainty  than  the  severity  of  punish-  sufficient  consolation  to  <ie  for  the 
ment  ...  If  punishments  be  very  contempt  of  air  mankind."  We  will  not 
eevere,  men  are  naturally  led  to  the  comment  on  his  philosophy ;  but,  prac- 
perpetration  of  other  crimes,  to  tically,  Beecaria  was  sound  to  the  core, 
avoid  the  punishment  due  to  the  and  society  Will  never  be  able  to  sup- 
first."  The  right  to  punish  by  death,  press  crime  till  it  adopts  his  spirit, 
he  declares,  ultimately  rests  on  the  "  liOok  up,  and  not  down  "  is  a  very 
right  of  suicide.  One  '^method  of  good  rule,  no  doubt;  but  it  has  its  lim- 
preventing  crime  is  to  make  the  ob-  its.  Paul's  injunction  to  "  bear  the 
servance  of  the  laws,  and  not  their  infirmities  of  the  weak  "  may  be  con- 
violation,  the  interest  of  the  magis-  trasted  with  it ;  and  it  is  by  incor- 
trate.^  "  Finally,  the  most  certain  porating  the  command  of  the  apostle, 
method  of  preventing  crimes  is  to  in  a  wider  sense  perhaps  than  he 
perfect  the  system  of  education."  meant  it,  into  the  organic  texture  of 
Pardons  should  be  abolished  as  laws  the  social  Tfeb,  that  Christendom  has 
become  better,  and  punishments  more  been  distinguished  from  ancient  civil- 
mild.     Beecaria  epitomizes  his  essay  ization.     In  Plato's  model  state,  all 
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who  are  not  physically  perfect  meet        One  of  the  most  pemieioa$  doe- 

with    speedy    destruction.     At    the  tiines  which  erer  gained  prevalence 

present  time  such  persons  are  cared  is  the  idea  that  prisons  ought  to  be 

for,  educated;  and  often  rendered  nse-  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 

ful  memhers  of  society.     The  hlind,  make   money  for  the  State.    It  is 

deaf  mutes,  and  idiots  stand  a  better  easy  to  see  that  the  suggestion  to  ap- 

chance  of  becoming  intelligent  and  ply  the  same  principle  to  a  hospital 

useful  than  the  "common  herd"  of  for  the  insane,  or  a  school  for  idiots 

men. did  two  or  three  thousand  years  or  the  blind,  is  monstrous,  and,  if 

ago.     All  this  is  the  result  of  the  adopted,  would  wholly  frustrate  the 

Christian  doctrine    of    salration,   so  design  of  such  institutions.     Are  the 

often  used  in  a  merely  artificial  and  jnisfortnnes  we  are  willing  to  remedy, 

technical    sense,    but  which    really  so  far  as  possible,  to  be  regarded  as 

implies  that  every  individusil  has   a  more  calamitous  than  moral  depravi- 

germ  of  divine  life  intrusted  to  his  ty?    Love  and  sympathy,  judiciously 

keeping.     Our  physical  and  mental  bestowed,  will  always  find  a  way  out 

inferiors  usually  enlist  our  pity ;  and  of  a  diflStulty  for  the  suflferer.    The 

we  are  ready,  as  soon  as  the  case  is  spirit  of  revenge  or  indifference  will 

stated,  to  do  what  we  can  for  the  im-  always  increase  the  evil.     Society  can 

provement  of  their  condition;     But  get  rid  of  moral  disorders  only  by  im- 

when  we  are  asked  to  perform  a  si  mi-  itatingthe  method  by  which  the  phys- 

lar  duty  toward  a  still  more  wretched  ical  evils  already  so  often  referred  to 

class,  —  o\xt  moral  inferiors,  — we  hes-  have  been  either  partially  or  entirely 

itate,  as  if  afraid  of  encouraging  evil-  overcome. 

doers.     The  truth,   however,   is   the  

reverse  of  this  fear.     If  men  had  con? 

tinned  to  feel  no  pity  for  the  blind  MAUDSLEY  ON  RESPONSIBILITT.i 
and  for  deaf  mutes,  no  means  of  edu-  r^^^  advance  in  reason  and  hu- 
cating  these  classes  would  ever  have  manity  which  has  marked  the  jndicial 
been  discovered.  Abbe  Hatty,  treatment  of  the  insane  in  England 
Ponce  de  Leon,  and  M.  Seguin,  the  jg  yg^y  great,  and  easily  distinguished 
men  who  devised  the  ingenious  meth-  j^to  definite  periods.  In  this  it  ac- 
ods  of  developing  the  minds  of  these  ^v^rds  so  exactly  with  what  has  hap- 
several  classes,  were  simply  the  out-  pe^g^  j^  ^ther  nations,  that  it  seems 
come  of  a  deep  sympathy  with  the  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  treat- 
unfortunate  persons  wh6' belonged  to  ^ent  of  the  insane  in  any  country  is 
the  same.  The  same  rule  obtains  in  as  real  a  criterion  of  its  enlighten- 
the  moral  sphere.  Once  arouse  the  njent,  as  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
sympathies  of  the  community  for  ^cid  used  is  said  to  be  of  its  material 
their  moral  inferiors  ;  once  allow  pity  prosperity. 

and  a  desire  for  the  improvement  of        Pr^f,   Maudsley's  work  is,  in  the 

this  class  to  take  the  place  of  revenge,  main,  just  such  a  one  as  is  needed, 

hatred,  and  contempt,  and  it  is  just  as  j^  j^  written  by  a  man  of  learning 

certain  that  some  scheme  for  their  re-  and  experience  in  his  profession ;   it 

demption    to  virtue  — analogous    to  g^^^g  ^ygp  ^  g^eat  deal  of  ground,  is 
those  of  Abb^  Haily  and  M.  Seguin 

—  will  be  devised,  as  it  is  that  air  ^ '  ?^'P^"*^*"*i  ^  J^^"^  J^T^' ^"^t. 

,  Maudtley,  M.D.,  &c.    New  York :  D.  AppUton  k 

will  rush  in  to  nil  up  a  vacuum.  company.  1874. 
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usually  accurate,  and  is  very  interest-  always  been  respected  by  the  courts, 
ing;  though  the  style  has  sometimes  Briefly,  they  provide  that  no  one  shall 
an  unnecessary  clumsiness,  which  is  pe  punished  for  a  crime,  in  commit- 
apparently  the  result  of  haste.  ting  which  "  he  was  laboring  under 
Besides  some  reflections  which  lie  such  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease 
more  or  less  outside  of  its  real  subject,  of   the   mind   as    not  to    know  the 
almost  every  thing  in  the  book  falls  nature    and  quality  of  the    act    he 
under  one  of  two  heads:     The  legal  was    doing,  or  if  he    did    know   it, 
aspect  of  insanity,  and  the  antagon-  that  he  did  not  know  that  he  was 
ism  of  lawyers  and  doctors ;  the  com-  doing   wrong."     Yet   he   is  piftiish- 
plex  and  mtfltiform  nature 'of  insanity,  able    if    he     knew    that     he     was 
The  legal  history  of  insanity  in  Eng-  acting  against  the  law  of  the  land, 
land  is  very  simple.    At  first  nothing  though,  in  doing  so,  he  may  have  sup- 
short  of  an  entire  want  of    memory  posed  —  as  many  insane  men  have  — 
and  understanding  freed  th^  madman  that   he  was  obeying  a  higher  law. 
from  legal  responsibility.     Early  in  A  provision  still  more  inconsistent,  if 
the  eighteenth   century,  indeed,  the  possible,  with  the  main  one  is  that 
existence    of    partial    insanity    was  which  particularly  concerns  delusion, 
recognized ;    but    strangely  and  un-  The  insane  homicide  is  to  be  treated 
reasonably  enough,  though  it  was  held  as  if  his  delusion  were  a  reality:  ac- 
to  incapacitate  a  man  from  attending  quitted  if  his  delusion  was  that  he 
to  his  own  a£BEiirs,  yet  according  to  acted  jn  self-defence,. condemned  if  it 
the  dictum  of  Lord  Hale,  the  authori-  was  any  thing  less.    This  is  in  accord- 
ty  in  that  age,  it  procured  him   no  ance  with  Locke's  well-known  saying, 
mercy  for  his   acts  of  violence.      It '  that  madmen  reason   correctly  from 
was  not  until   1800,  at  the  trial  of  false  premises,  which  is  entirely  op- 
Hatfield  for  shooting  at  George  III.  in  posed  to  all  experience. 
Drary-Lane   Theatre,  that    delusion,  The  decisions  of  our  own  courts.  Prof, 
instead  of  entire  subversion  of  mental  Maudsley  allows,  have  sometimes  been 
power,  became  the  test  of  madness,  in  advance  of  the  best  in   England. 
At  this  famous   trial   Erskine's  elo-  He  especially  compliments  the  Kew 
quence  won  for  reason  and  justice  a  Hampshire  judges    for   the   original 
more  lasting  victory  than  is  allowed  good  sense  of  their  charges  in  cases 
it  by  Prof.  Maudsley.     Before  *  that  of  insanity.     A  charge  given  to  the 
trial  all    but   positive    maniacs   and  jury  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Shaw 
imbeciles  felt  the  full  weight  of  the  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  trial  of  Rod- 
law.     After   it   a  more  enlightened  gers,  1843,  deserves  to  be  placed  with 
view  was  taken  in  every  case;  and  those  quoted  by  Prof.  Maudsley,  as 
reform  was  constant,  though  it  was  well  for  its  clearness  of  statement  as 
slow.     No    definite    rules,   however,  for  its  soundness.    Judge  Shaw,  while 
were  laid  down  until  after  the  acquit-  adopting  the  main  principle  of  the 
tal  of  McNaughton,  in  1843,  when,  English  judges,  does  not  fail  also  td 
m  reply  to    certain    questions    pro-  instruct  the  jury  to  acquit  the  homi- 
pounded   by   the    lords,   the   judges  cide  if  he  were  proved  to  have  acted 
Ktumed  answers  which  have   since  either  under  a  delusion  which  justi- 
coDstituted  the  law  of  England  upon  fied  an  intentional  violation  of  the 
tbe  subject  of  insanity,  though  their  law  of  the  land,  or  in  consequence  of 
manifest    inconsistencies    have    not  a  paroxysm  of  violence  which  was  the 
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offspringofdiaease^  and  uncontrollable  loose  way  of  writing,  too  common  in 

by  his  wilL  scientific  books.     Prof.  Maudsley,  in 

The    conclusion    to  which     Prof,  speaking   of     marriage;    says,    ^^At 

Maudsley  is  led  by  considering  the  bottom,   however,    there    is   notiuDg 

attitude  of  law  to  insanity  is  a  very  particularly  holy  about  it :    on  the 

just  one.     It  is,  that,  in  the  ideal  contrary,  it  is  a  passion  which  man 

court,  the  judge  would  leave  all  the  shares  with  other  animals ;  and,  when 

facts  in  the  case  to  the  consideration  its  essential  nature  and  functions  are 

of  the  jury,  without  imposing  upon  regarded,    we     shall     nowhere    find 

them  any  arbitrary  t6st  of  responsi-  stronger  evidence  of  a  community  of 

bility.    The  libel  law  in  England  is  a  nature  between  man   and  animals." 

parallel  case.   In  both  cases, —  in  that  Without   remarking   upon  the  care- 

of  libel  and  in  that  of  insanity, —  the  lessness  with  which  this  passage  is 

increased   powers    of  the  jury  have  worded,  it  may  be^said  that  its  incon- 

been  accompanied  by  more  just  decis-  sistency  with  others  in  the  book,  is 

ions :  in  the  former  case  the  position  best  explained  by  supposing  that  it 

of  the  jury  was  firmly  established  long  contains  one  of  those  half-developed, 

ago;  in  the  latter,  in  England  cer-  half-believed     ideas    which    in    any 

tainly,  it  is  not  so  established  yet,  de-  writer    are  reprehensible,   and  in  a 

pending  as  it  does  more  on  knowledge  scientific  writer  unpardonable.     The 

than  on  opinion.  other  prevailing  idea  of  marriage,  — 

In  some  of  the  less  important  mat-  that  it  should  and  can  be  made  one 

ters.  Prof.  Maudsley 's  book '  is  defec-  means  of  raising  man  very  far  above 

tive.       Somnambulism   is   not   given  the  level  of  other  animals,  and  that, 
even  in  the  limited  space   it  should  *  at  the  same  time,  limited  by  natural 

have ;    and    nothing    is    said    about  laws  which  ought  not  to  be  broken, 

.  feigned  insanity.     Many  authorities  seems  to  us  more  scientific  as  it  is 

assert,  that  for  the  latter  to  be  undo-  more  ennobling.                        H.  c.  M. 

tected  by  the  continued  observation  

of  an  expert  is  well  nigh  impossible ; 

but  Dr.  Rae  cites  the  case  of  a  noted  SEA  AND  SHORE.^ 
thief,  who,  after  successfully  counter- 
feiting the  peculiar  and  complex  Such  a  collection  as  this  should  be 
symptoms  of  an  apoplectic  fit  (includ-  a  growth,  and  not  a  creation.  It 
ing  perfect  helplessness  and  inability  should  comprise  poems  which  have 
to  move),  and  the  dementia  following  long  rested  in  the  compiler's  memory, 
it,  astounded  the  four  doctors  who  or  have  been  laid  away  from  time  to 
had  pronounced  him  insane,  by  mak-  time  in  the  pages  of  a  scrap-book, 
ing  a  key  out  of  his  tin  cup,  unlocking  and  not  merely  such  pieces  as  may 
a  cell-door  witli  it,  and  escaping  over  be  hastily  gathered  from  the  popular 
A  wall  some  eight  feet  high.  poets.     For  a  very  considerable  pro- 

We  have  referred  to  certain  refiec-  portion  of  the  pieces  best  suited  for 
tions  as  having  a  place  in  the  book,  a°y  compilation  -of  this  kind  will 
which  is  hardly  a  necessary  one.  always  be  found  among  the  anonj- 
Some  of  these  are  to  be  read  with  J^ous  poems  which  are  never  col- 
caution:  one  point  in  particular  we  lected  into  volumes,  or  among  the 
cannot  pass  over,  because  it  seems  to  .^         .   ^^          .   «  .    ^       .  «. 

^            1    ^             •     t-            1  *8«*  ■'**    Shore.      A  Collection  of  PttWM. 

US     an    example   of    a   mischievously  Bocton:  SoberUBrothen.    1874.   24mo.   P^fflo. 
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productions  of  writers  whose  works,  modem  literature^  in  our  own  language 

as  a  whole,  are  not  worth  preserving,  and  in  foreign   tongues ;  and  it  has 

A  very  alight    examination    of   the  evidently  been  printed   because  the 

Tolume  shows  that  its  compilers  have  compilers  had  been  quietly  gratifying 

understood  exactly  how  such  a  book  their  own  taste  by  gathering  up  the 

shoold  be   produced.     Of   the    bun-  best  poems  on  a  favorite  theme  which 

dred  and  fifty  pieces  in  it,  more  or  less,  came    under  their    notice,  and    not 

nine  are  anonymous,  and  a  still  larger  from   any  set  purpose   of  making  a 

number    are    from    recent  or  little*  book. 

known  writers ;    and  there   are,   we  The  names  of  the  compilers  do  not 

believe,  only  three  pieces  which  are  appear    on    the     title-page    of    the 

in    the    similar    collection,    entitled  volume ;  but  it  is  no  secret  that  for 

^^Thalatta,"which  was  published  t wen-  the  collection  we  are  indebted  to  the 

tj-one  years  ago.     Ko  doubt    every  taste  and  culture  of  two  ladies  whose 

reader  will  miss  some  piece  which  he  rare   qualifications  for  such   a  work 

will  be  sorry  not  to  find  here  ;  and  he  have  been  abundantly  shown  by  their 

will  find,  perhaps,  some  piece  which  previous  contributions  to  polite  litera- 

he  would  not  have  inserted  if  he  had  ture,  — Mrs.  D.  A.  Qoddard  and  Miss 

made  the    collection    himself.      But  H.  W.  Preston. 

this  is  only  saying  that  there   are  c.  c.  8. 

wide  differences  of  taste  and  judg-  ___-__« 
ment  among  persons    of   the    same 

degree  of  culture;  Jind   no  one   can  p^xHTS,  FLOWERS,  AND  FARMING.i 
look  through    the    volume    without 

being-  impressed  by  the  breadth  of  We  say  little  about  this  book,  be- 

reading,  the  delicacy  of  taste,   and  ^^^^^e  its  authorship  will  confer  upon 

the  trained  judgment  which  are  here  i*  *^«  ^^^^^  reading  it  deserves,  and  it 

shown.    Indeed,   we   are   acquainted  »P^al"  ^^  ^^elf.     The   only  passage 

with  no  similar  compilation  in  which  ^"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  "^^  disagree  is  one 

we  have  been  more  impressed  by  these  i°  *^®  V^i^^y  in  which  Mr.  Bcecher 

qualities.    We  miss  little    that    we  says  he   thinks  his  essays    do    not 

should  have  expected  to  find  in  such  <i«8erve  their  republication.     We  can 

a  book ;  and  we  find  almost  nothing  ^"^^7  express  the  hope  that  American 

that  we  should   have  omitted.     The  f(^rmers  especially,  who  do  not  always 

volume,  in  a  word,  exactly  fulfils  its  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  their 

purpose,  of   gathering  into  a  small  ^^^^^^^  ^"^^  V^^^  ^7  Mr.  Beecher's 

compass  just  those  poems  which  one  ^"^^^  ^^c«>  ^^^  ®°j°y  .^^   ^^^^^^ 

wUhes  to  have  readily  at  hand  as  he  manner  of  giving  it. 

sits  by  the  shore  on  some  warm  sum-  ^  meiwmt  TVdk  about  Fruits,  Flowers,  and 

mer  afternoon.      It  contains  the  best  Fanning.    By  Henry  ward  Beecher.    New  edi- 

al-  ^ J      11         ^1^4.:^^   4.^  tlon,  with  additional  matter  from  recent  wrlt- 

thmgs  — new  and   old,  —  relating   to  j^;  pubUaHed  and  unpublished.    New  York; 

the  sea,  to  be  found  in  classical  and  J.  B.  Ford  A  Company.  1874. 
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It  would  be  a  noble  undertaking,  should  we  attempt  to  lay  before 
the  readers  of  Old  and  New  every  month  a  record  of  the  progress 
made  in  social  amelioration  in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  —  in  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  in  the  New.  But  such  knowledge  is  too  vast  for 
us,  or  for  any  editor  ;  and,  if  we  could  acquire  it,  the  exigencies  of 
space  would  forbid  its  communication.  The  biggest  and  most  boast- 
ful daily  newspaper  could  not  contain  such  a  record  as  that,  — not 
even  '*  The  Morning  Omniscience,"  which  every  day,  Sundays  in- 
cluded, publishes  a  sheet  equivalent  in  printed  measurement  to  an 
English  octavo  volume.  Our  task  is  a  more  modest  one, — not  to 
mow  the  clover-field  with  a  two-horse  machine,  rattUng  across  the 
summer-patch  with  a  noise  like  that  of  millrgear,  but  rather  to  nig- 
zag  like  the  bee,  from  one  flower  to  another,  and  report,  iir  our 
monotonous  way,  something  concerning  every  field  we  alight  in,  few 
or  many.  And  may  every  reader  of  Mr.  TroUope's  novel,  instead  of 
shunning  the  busy  bee,  say  with  the  New  England  poet,  — 

"  Wait,  I  prithee,  tiU  I  come 
Withia  earshot  of  thy  hum." 

To  be  sure,  our  humble  bee  cannot  claim  so  sunny  am  existence  as 
the  poet's. 

"  Aught  Tuisayory  or  unclean 
Hatii  my  insect  never  seen ; 
Seeing  only  what  is  fair. 
Sipping  only  what  is  sweet. 
He  doth  mock  at  fate  and  care, 
Leave  the  chaff,  and  take  the  wheat." 

But  our  insect  will  certainly  do  his  best  to  discriminate  between 
the  chaff  and  the  wheat,  and  will  report  no  more  of  the  base  and 
foul  than  is  needful  to  show  the  progress  we  record  therefrom  to  the 
fair  and  sweet. 
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TRAmUQ-SCHOOLS  FOR  NURSES.  ^  r^g^^w  nurses;  and  this  is  con- 
sidered desirable  for  at  least  a  year 
What  is  there  in  the  modem  world  after  thej  are  registered  as  gradu- 
fairer  or  sweeter  than  the  name  and.  ates.  The  cost  of  training  these 
the  deeds  of  Florence  Nightingale  ?  twenty-two  nurses  was  about  £1,800, 
The  poet  has  compared  her  to  Saint  or  about  $200  a  year  for  each  pupil 
Filomena,  in  verses  that  are  house-  who  completed  the  course  of  training, 
hold  words  now  wherever  her  native  At  the  date  of  the  latest  report  we 
language  is  spoken;  and 'surely  no  have  seen  (in.  May,  1873),  the  number 
saint  has  more  honor  in  our  times  of  pupils  in  the  St.  Thomas  school 
than  the  plain  Protestant  English-  was  about  twenty-five;  the  whole 
woman.  Of  her  work  in  the  Crimean  number  during  the  year  preceding 
hospital  twenty  years  ago,  we  all  was  fifty-six ;  and  the  yearly  cost  was 
know  something ;  But ,  it  is  not  so  something  less  than  £2,000,  or  at  the 
generally  known  what  she  has  done  rate  of  something  more  than  $300  a 
since  for  the  improvement  of  all  hos-  year  for  each  pupil  graduated  and 
pitals,  and  the  training  of  nurses,  appointed  as  a  nurse.  At  this  time 
In  tribute  to  her  services  among  the  also  the  Nightingale  Fund  had  ac- 
British  soldiers,  a  great  subscription  cumulated  to  something  like  £53,000, 
was  raised  in  England  at  the  close  of  —  say  $300,000  in  our  currency, 
the  Crimean  war ;  and  the  proceeds  The  school  is  at  present  in  the  new 
(some  £50,000)  were  placed  at  her  hospital  buildings,  which  were  opened 
disposal,  to  establish  a  school  for  the  in  September,  1871,  and  the* '^pro- 
training  of  hospital  nurses,  and  a  bationers"  reside  in  a  new  house 
home  for  their  support  and  protection,  called  '^  The  Nightingale  Home,'' 
About  the  end  of  the  year  1857,  Miss  opened  about  the  same  time,  with 
Nightingale  made  over  the  control  of  rooms  for  thirty-five  nurse-pupils, 
this  fund  to  the  council  of  manage-  The  St.  Thomas  Hospital  is  by 
ment  whom  she  had  before  appointed,  no  means  the  largest  in  London, 
and  of  whom  in  recent  years  her  but  contains  about  six  hundred  beds, 
brother-in-law.  Sir  Harry  Vemey,  has  in  something  more  than  thirty  hos- 
been  the  chairman.  In  the  spring  pital  wards  of  various  sizes.  It  is  to 
of  1860,  under  the  advice  of  Miss  this  hospital  and  home  that  American 
Nightingale,  and  in  accordance  with  ladies  entered  as  pupils  of  Miss  Night- 
plans  prepared  by  her,  a  small  train-  in  gale's  school  would  probably  go. 
ing-school  for  nurse-pupils  (women).  There  are,  however,  in  England, 
was  provided  for  in  the  old  buildings  several  other  successful  training- 
of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  London ;  schools  for  nurses,  and  one,  at  Liver- 
and  on  the  24th  of  June,  1860,  the  pool,  which  has  had  from  the  first 
first  fifteen  pupils,  or  ^^  probationers  "  the  aid  and  advice  of  Miss  Nightin- 
as  they  are  called,  were  admitted  gale  herself.  It  was  opened  two 
there.  During  the  first  two  years  years  later  than  the  Nightingale 
thirty-nine  pupils  were  received,  of  school  above  described  (June  30, 
whom  twenty-two  completed  their  1862),  and  had  from  the  first  the 
training  of  twelve  months,  and  were  services  of  three  or  four  of  the  gradu- 
registered  as  nurses.  A  considerable  ates  of  that  school.  The  Liverpool 
number  of  these  graduates,  then  and  hospital,  with  which  it  is  connected, 
Bmce,  have  remained  at  St.  Thomas's  is  the  Boyal  Infirmary,  and  in  its 
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first  years  the  cost  of  maintaining  trained  nurses  thus  employed  being 
a  school  of  aboat  twenty-five  pupils  about  twenty  at  pitesent.  Their 
was  nearly  £2,000  a  year,  or  more  wages  for  1873  were  about  £500,— 
than  $400  for  each  pupil.  The  *  say  $150  for  each  nurse.  The  other 
number  of  graduates  seems  to  have  expenses  for  district-nursing  for 
been  greater  in  proportion  to  that  of  1873  were  about  £350  \  makirig  the 
pupils  than  in  the  Nightingale  whole  cost  less  than  $5,000  in  our 
school ;  for  at  the  end ,  of  1864,  after  currency.  For  this  sum  4,034  poor 
two  years  and  a  half  of  training,  there  persons  were  cared  for  in  their  various 
were  thirty-eight  nurses  actually  at  diseases ;  at  the  rate,  that  is,  of  a  little 
work,  who  had , graduated  at  the  Liv-  more  than  one  dollar  for  each  case, 
erpool  school.  The  cost  of  educating  Of  these,  2,480  were  cured,  330  were 
them  had  been  less  than  £4;000,  or  removed  to  the  hospital  or  to  the 
something  like  $250  a  year  for  each  country,  550  died,  252  were  dropped 
graduate.  By  the  latest  report  of  from  the  list,  and  422  were  under 
this  school  (for  1873),  it  would  seem  care  at  the  end  of  December .  last 
that  a  smaller  number  have  graduated  Considering  the  small  expense  incur- 
(only  ten),  and  at  a  greater  cost ;  but  red,  this  is  a  remarkable  statement 
the  e?cact  figures  of  coet  for  each  of  work  done.  In  1863  the  number 
pupil  cannot  be  made  out  £rom  the  of  sick  poor  relieved  at  their  o>vn 
printed  report.  The  number  of  homes  was  but  1,776 ;  in  1871  it  ex- 
nurses  and  nurse-pupils  under  pay  ceeded  6,000.  We  believe  no  such 
at  the  Infirmary,  on  behalf  of  the  system' of  home-nursing  for  the  poor 
training-school,  was  eighty  in  Jan-  has  been  established  in  America, 
uary,  1874 ;  and  their  wages  for  the  though  something  is  done  in  this  way, 
year  had  been  £1,212;  in  addition  to  both  by  public  and  private  charity, 
this,  the  cost  of  carrying  on  the  school.  Nor  has  it  been  until  within  a  year 
and  the  home  connected  with  it,  had  or  two  that  training-schools  for 
been  £1,900.  The  wages  of  nurses  were  nurses  have  been  opened  in  the  United 
paid  by  the  Infirmary,  leaving  only  the  States.  It  may  seem  remarkable 
cost  of  the  home  and  school  to  be  met  that  the  work  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
by  private  liberality.  This  would  seem  mission  in  the  Union  army,  and  at 
to  be  now  about  £70  —  say  $400  in  the  countless  hospitals  established 
our  currency  —  for  each  pupil  of  the  during  the  civil  war,  should  not  have 
average  number  in  the  school.  At  resulted  in  training  women  for  nurses 
this  rate,  a  school  of  fifteen  pupils  in  in  ordinary  hospitals,  as  was  the  case 
Boston  would  cost  about  $6,000  a  in  England  soon  after  the  Crimean 
year,  and  one  of  twenty-five  pupils  in  war.  In  fact,  it  did  not ;  and  yet 
New  York  about  $10,000  a  year.  Iftfiss  Schuyler  of  New  York,  and 
■  In  connection  with  the  Liverpool  several  of  the  ladies  of  that  city, 
school,  however,  there  has  grown  up  a  who  in  connection  with  the  "  State 
very  extensive  system  of  district-  Charities  Aid  Association ''  made  the 
nursing  anH>ng  the  poor  at  their  own  first  movement  for  a  training-school 
homes.  The  city,  which  is  somewhat  for  nurses  at  the  Bellevue  Hospital, 
larger  than  Boston  in  population,  is  had  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
divided  into  seventeen  districts,  each  Sanitary  Commission.  It  was  not 
of  which  employs  one  or  more  nurses;  until  1873,  however,  more  than  a 
tlie  whole  number  of  trained  and  un-  dozen  years  after  Miss  Nightingale 
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had  8een  her  school  at  work  in  Lon-  "With  regard  to  an  oft-disputed  qnes- 

don,  that  the  Ne.  York  trainings  t^l't^:' ^^^^^T^Tt^ 

school  was  opened  under  the  charge  should  say,  without  hesitation,  it  is  there 

of  an  English  ladj-superintendent.  only  that  they  can  be  trained;  and  every 

The   ffcneral    nlan    of    the    Bellevne  ^ell-J'idging  superintendent  wiU  tcU  you 

ine  general   pian   oi    toe    i>eiievne  ^^^^  ^^^^  students,  governors,  steward,  &c. 

Hospital  school   and   home    is   rery  (disagreeable  as  «the  collisions  with  them 

similar  to   that   of  the   Nightingale  sometimes  are),  are  the  most  valuable  as- 

«^v^i .  -.^;i    ^i.-   .^-^^^a^   4.i,„«  ««*  k«o  sistants  in   the  training  of  her  nurses, 

school;  and  its  success  thus  far  has  whether. in  opposition  or  in  kindness,  she 

perhaps  been  as  great,  ^er  making  al-  hears  of  all  their  shortcomings  through  the 

lowance  for  the  fact  that  there  was  no  secular  bystanders,  which  she  would  hear 

Florenrfl  "Niffhtinffale  in  "tfew  York  to  ®^  ^  ^^  ^*^®'  ^*y-     ^  ***^®  ^^^^^^  known 

Florence  ^igntmgaie  in  iNew  J^orK  to  ^^^^^^^^^  tl^  l,^^  sl^e  ate,  whether 

advise  and  direct  from  an  unequalled  religious  or  secular,  whether  Roman  Gath- 

experience,  and  no  such  co-operation  olic  nun,  Lutheran   deaconess,  Anglican 

from  the  hospital  authorities  as  was  !!?^^^'  ^f*^  ''""*'  Z^""^"^  r""^  ^ 
cs  mv  mi.  XT  tramed  under  a  Jiospital  discipline,  con- 
given  at  St.  Thomas  s.  The  New  gisting  partly  of  the  secular  man  authori- 
York  school  is  now  nearly  twice  as  ties  of  tlie  hospital,  apd  partly  of  her  own 
large  as  when  at  first  opened  in  May,  Jj">^«  superior.  I  don't  know  which  is 
io'?o  'xt  X  J.  •  -1  tj  the  worst  managed,— the  hospital  which  18 
l»id;  it  has  twenty-six  pupils,  who  do  entirely  under  the  secular  men  heads,  or 
the  nursing  in  five  wards  of  the  Bel-  the  hospital  which  is  entirely  under  the 
lerue  Hospital :  and  it  has  offshoots  in  s^Penor  of  the  nurses,  whether  religious  or 
-n  ^  «^f.,  1  1  «.  i-vT  TT  secular,  whether  male  or  female. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  Haven, 

that  are  al^o  doing  a  good  work  with  The  experiment  of  providing 
fewer  pupils.  The  Boston  school  trained  nuraes  for  hospitals,  alms- 
was  planned  in  the  summer  of  1S73>  houses,  district-work  among  the  poor, 
and  opened  at  the  Massachusetts  and  family  nursing  among  all  grades 
General  Hospital  in  November  X>£  last  of  society,  has  now  been  fairly  begun 
year,  at  first  with  only  eight  pupils,  in  our  country.  In  England  it  has 
This  number  has  sihce  increased  to  succeeded,  though  by  no  means  with- 
fifteen,  and  may  be  still  further  in-  out  many  drawbacks  and  annoyances, 
creased  at  the  end  of  the  first  experi-  as  it  had  succeeded  before  in  Grerma- 
mental  year.  The  pupils  live  in  a  ny  and  in  France.  It  will  succeed 
home  near  the  hospital  gate,  and  re-  l^ere,  no  doubt,  if  our  country-women 
ceive  instruction  in  weekly  lectures  liave  patience  enough  to  carry  it 
from  the  hospital  physicians  and  sur-  through,  and  if  our  countrymen  will 
geons,  as  well  as  from  other  physi-  ^o  their  part.  As  to  its  great  neces- 
ciaas.  Their  daily  duties  as  assistant  sity  everywhere, .  nothing  better  can 
nurses  in  the  wards  give  them  practi-  be  said  than  was  said  by .  Florence 
cal  experience  in  nursing,  while  Nightingale  herself,  in  1861,  in  a 
they  are  thus  qualifying  themselves  letter  to  the  founders  of  the  Liver- 
by  theoretical  instruction.  And,  in  pool  training-schooL  These  were  her 
spite  of  the  many  difficulties  insepa-  words :  — 

rable  firom 'the  discipline  of  nurses  in  **  Sickness  is  everywhere.  Death  is  every- 

»  large  hospital   under  the   divided  where*  But  hardly  anywhere  is  the  train- 

dlegi«.ce    which    a    training-school  ^irT^'^aeUyTear  m  consfden 

necessitates,     American      experience  long  education  and  di<icipUne  absolutely 

folly  bears  out  what  Miss  Nightin-  necessary  to  train  our  medical  man;  we 

sale  said   in   h«r  "  IvTotes   on  Nor*,  consider  hardly  any  trainhig  at  all  neces- 

gaie  aaia  m  ner     JNotes  on  JMurs-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  m^^^.  although  how  often 

Uig"  many  years  ago :  —  does  not  our  medical  man  himself  tell  us, 


256  Social^  Science  Association. 

*I  can  do  nothing  for  you  unless  your  can  Social  Science  Association  has  held 

JSHnl'iS^vrlk'nt*  Ir^^  thti'l  «»-  i*  -««  ^O--^^  -   l^^S.     The 

selves  at  one  time  or  another  of  their  liVes.  papers  were  many  and  good ;  the  dis- 

It  is  singular  that  this  necessity,  inrhich  cUssions  wer^    neither   rambling  nor 

^Slorhrserorl^^LXT^e  disputatious;  and  the   newspaper  «. 

only  one  we  never  provide  for.  ports  were  fuller  and  better  than  at 

**  Your  plans  are  noft  only  practicable,  but  any  previous  meeting,  —  a  fact  which 

promise  extensive  and  invaluable  good,—  ♦pat;fip«  to  the  inoppMinfy  infPTP*»t  in 

good  which  will  spread  to  every  town  and  ^^^^^^^  Y^  ^^^  increasing  interest  in 

district  in  the  kingdom,  if  wisely  inaugu-  social   science.     A   single  journal  m 

rated  in  Liverpool.    Your  distric^nu^8ing  ]S'eW  York,  "  The  Times,"  printed  in 

^J;^!!^!  f  r''f  f    •r"''''  ^-^f""'**.,  I  full  i^eariy  a  third  part' of  all  the 

suppose  every  one  will  agree  with  me  that  j         j          i  j  -l             •      j 

every  sick  man  (or  woman)  is  better  at  papers  read,  and  would  nave  pnnted 

home,  if  only  he  (or  she)  could  have  the  as  many  more  if  the  authors'  manu- 

St^'',^!^i';lI.^'"!!l?L'^^T'°.^  ?!?"*  script  couW  havo  l>een   obtained  in 

that  he  (or  she)  would  have  in  hospital.  '^                                .         t           .    i- 

The  facts  above  given  in  regard  to  advance,  —  a  precaution  almost  ind.s- 
the  English  schools  have  been  taken  P*"**"*^*  *«  correctly  reporting  such 
from  a  set  of  reports  and  other  pub-  ^f^'  ^  ^"^-  ^^'^^  '^^'' 
lications  lately  sent  to  the  American  "^'^  *?  abstract  w«i  given  at  the 
Social  Science  Association  by  Mr.  t»m«5  bat  Dr.  Woolseys  long  and 
Rathbone  of  Liverpool,  one  of  the  ^!"™ff  ^^^  <"*.  *  P*»°*  "^  •"*«"^ 
managers  of  the  training-school  there.  *«"»*'  *»^  ^"^  P""*«*^  ^P*"*'  5  and  «> 
Through  his  efforts,  and  the  courtesy  ^"  "^^  extremely  useful  report  on 
of  the  managers  of  the  Nightingale  "  Pauperism  in  New  York,"  made  by 
school,  a  place  has  been  offered  in  the  a  committee,  of  which  Prof  Sogers, 
latter,  as  soon  as  a  vacancy  occura,  to  ^'-  ^\  ^-  ^^'  ^-  ^  \  ^^''> 
some  well-qualified  American  lady,  ^'-  ^^'8«  ^^  H»^«'  ^*^-  ^-  ^"^• 
who  may  wish  to  enter  the  Nightin-  "*"'  *°^  ***«'  experts,  are  members, 
gale  school  as  a  pupil,  and  who  is  *'~'"  *''"  «'™*'  committee,  earlier  in 
approved  by  the  managers  of  the  *«  *P"°8'  Proceeded  the  suggestive 
Boston  school.  The  course  of  train-  T**  *>•»  "  Amusements  for  the  Poor, 
ing  is  a  year,  as  formerly;  but  a  "'^'"^  ^"  ^  found  on  a  subsequent 
longer  time  could  profitably  be  spent  P»S«-  None  of  the  papers  rea<^ -not 
in  the  school,  if  it  were  permitted,  f «°  President  White's  and  Prof. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  our  Peirce's  (on  « Ocean  Lwies  for  Steam- 
countrywomen  fitted  to  receive  the  '»'>iP  Navigation ")  — have  attracted 
most  advantage  from  the  instruction  "'O'®  attention  than  this  report  on 
there  will  avail  herself  of  the  oppor-  pauperism,  which  the  Afsociation 
tnnity  thus  afforded  for  a  more  com-  'o**^  to  circulate  as  a  cheap  tr«:t, 
plete  training  than  can  yet  be  and  which  has  appeared  as  an  appen- 
acquired  in  any  American  school  for  dix  to  the  annual  report  of  the  Boston 
nurses.  Overseers  of  the  Poor.    It  disposed 

once  more    of   the    fallacious  argu- 

THE    SOCIAL    SCIENCE    ASSOCIA-  ments  for  free  soup-houses  and  in- 

TION.  discriminate    relief   to    the  poor  of 

The  New  York  meeting  in  May,  cities,  —  a  good-natured  but  most  per- 

of  which  mention  was  made  in  our  nicious  heresy  of  benevolence,  which 

May  and  July  numbers,  was  perhaps  dies  hard,  and  easily  revives  again,  in 

the  most  important  which  the  Amen-  all  our  greAt  cities.    Mr.  David  A 
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Wells's  paper  on  '^TaxatioB,"  and  '^Poor-Laws  and  Public  CharitiW 
Prof.  W.  Q.  Sumner's  report  on  Another  announcement  made  at  New 
'^American  Finance/^  were  also  of  York  in  regard  to  the  formation  of 
much  value ;  and  the  latter  was  fol-  local  departmentS|  corresponding  corn- 
lowed  by  a  sensible  debate,  in  which  mittees,  and  branch  associations, 
Mr.  Bradford  of  Boston  took  part,  auxiliary  to  the  American  Associa- 
sapporting  effectively  his  theory  of  tion,  is  of  consequence  enough  to  be 
financial  administration,  according  to  quoted  in  the  language  of  the  votes, 
which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  which  were  adopted  by  the  Executive 
becomes  a  member  of  Congress,  and  Committee  of  the  Association  last 
is  invested  with  other  new  powers  and  April,  when  the  question  of  extending 
responsibilities.  A  paper  by  Mr.  the  work  of  the  organization  was 
Bradford  on  this  topic  was  extremely  fully  considered  in  committee.  These 
well  received.  Mr.  Flagg's  paper  on  votes  were  as  follows :  — 
tlie   '^  Farmers'    Movement     at    the 

West"  could   only  be  read    in    an         Foted,  lat.  That  it  does  not  seem  prac- 

1  .J  .  J     *.  •   X  ticable  to  Vring  all  organizatiozis  for  tbs 

abridgment;     and    its    points    were  promotion  of  Social  Science,  existing  or  to 

somewhat  misconceived  in  the  debate  be  establil^hed  hereafter,  to  the  same  precise 

that    followed.     President    Gilman's  form  and  model,  but  that  such  as  are  willing 

n  IT      •    1.   J    11  j.1.  'i.  to  become  auxiliary  to  this  Association  shall 

paper  on  California  had  all  the  merits  ^^  designated  as  one  of  three  main  classes; 

that  are  found  in  whatever  this  genial  namely,  (1),  Branch  Associations,  similar 

scholar  and   man  of  affairs  gives  to  ^  *****  ^f  PhUadelphia;  (2),  Local  Depart- 

4k         VI*         -D    r   -a  '  ?  ments,  like  the    Boston   Department  of 

the  public.      Prof.  Peirce  chose   an  Health;  (3),  Corresponding  Co^ttees. 

important  topic,  and  treated  it  skil-        2d,  That,  in  the  Branch  Associations, 

folly.    In  furtherance  of  his  views,  a  membership  fees  and  assessments  may  be 

^^^^.j.  ^ ^  .   -  J     rKir      -n  regulated  according  to  the  cixcumstanoes 

a>mmitt€e   was    appointed    (Mr.   R.  ^^\^^  locaUty^re  such  association  is 

B.  Forbes  of  Boston  being  its  chair*  formed;  but  that  none  shall  be  considered 

man)  to  bring  about  some  decisive  ac-  *  branch  of  the  American  Association  until 

tioabmappingoutthe  ocean  course  of  ^.o^i^^P^^t^rnH'S^C^or 

steamships  across  the  Atlantic.    Prof,  the  annual  sum  of  fifteen  dollars,  or,  in  lieu 

Peirce  himself  has  since  gone  to  Eng-  ^f  ^*^»  *^®  ^^^®  of  fifteen  doUars  a  year 

i««j  —V        1.    '  -n  u  '        ii.  j-jT  ^  publications.    In  consideration  of  such 

tod,  whew  hewillbnng  the  matter  j^^^^   t^e   president,  seoretary.  and 

before  the  British  Association  for  the  treasurer,  or  any  three  members  of  the 

Advancement    of   Science,   and    the  branch  association  whom  it  may  designate, 

Social  Science  Congress  at  Glasgow.  ^Sl^ iS^on? aoT^rprlie^ 

It  was  announced  at  the  New  York  shall  be,  ex-offldOy  a  vioe-piesident  of  the 

meeting  that  Pro!  Peirce  would  go  American  Association. 

as  a  delegate  from  the  American  to  ^  *^  '?''*>^*^.  ^???!!!f  T**'  T"  ""^^ 

♦V   T>  •!•  ?  o     .  1  o  .         -^'"*''*^»^  »^  faig  or  to  be  established  hereafter,  may 

toe  i5ntish  Social  Science  Association,  adopt  special  fees  and  conditions  for  mem- 

and  that  American   papers   for  the  hership,    as   the   members    thereof  may 

Glasgow  Congress,  upon  the  invita-  ^S^^^^^j^nSSLS'lLSS: 

won  of  the  British  Association,  would  tion  not  less  than  five  dollars  annually;  in 

1>«   famished    by    Pros.    White    on  consideration  of  which  its  chairman  shall 

"Public  Education  in  America;''  by  ^  *  member  of  this  association,  and  ex- 

Tv.  T?i«  -L     TT      .      T-vr      %r    1  cfficio  ouc  of  its  directors;  and  every  such 

AJr.  i-lisha  Hams,  of  ISew  York,  on  department  shaU  report  its  doings  to  the 

"  The  Health  of  American  Cities ;  '*  parent  association  as  often  as  once  in  three 

and  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  the  "^"'^^^^.V^'^'^TJ^^?^''^'^^ 
'-                      J  ^ /TL     •  •  ****»  ^^^^  *^®  Committees  of  Ck>rrespond- 

'OUBsachusetts  Board  of  Chanties,  on  enoe  may  be  excused  from  all  aafloogmenfti. 
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and  may  have  the  opportanity  of  obtaining;  L  — THE  BBPOBT. 

oarpubllcatioiiBatthecoatprioe,  orbyway        _,  .  .  j    •    j 

of  exchange  for  theirown  publications;  and        ^"®  committee  WHO  were  desired 

that  the  same  privileges  in  respect  to  publi-  to  report  on  the  subject  of  ^' Amuse- 

cations  shaU  be  extended  to  aU  members  of  ments  for   the   Poor'^  have  so  little 

branch  associations  and  local  departments.  .  t.   .  .  ^     '  :k  t*   -l    ». 

6th,  That,  if  any  amendments  to  the  pres-  ^^^  ^  conclusive,  or  even  definite,  to 

ent  constitution  shaU  be  found  needful  in  stiite,  that  thej  would  have  excused 

order  to  carry  out  this  pUin  of  local  organi-  themselves  from  making  any  report 
zation,  they  shall  be  offered  for  oonsidera-  ..       i.  xi.  j.  xi.      x  i.  1     r  i.t. 

tion  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  ''«"  >*  "o*  *!»**  ^^^  statement  of  the 

It  may  be  wished  to  know  how  <="*    "*y    ®^*<''*    suggestions   from 

luge  the  present  society  is,  which  is  o*l»«"-    T**®"  ^™*  endeavor  was  to 

thus  preparing  to  find  allies  all  over  ««*  »  definite  notion  as  to  who  are 

the  country,  and  which  has  already  classified  in  this  case  as  « the  poor." 

organized  several  local  associations.  "^«  **^«  ^^^^  ^  ^  *<»«  ^^<»«  ^"■ 

On  the  first  of  July  the  number  of  ^^  ^"^^  "  provided  by  their  daily 

its  members  was  about  three  hun-  ^°*'  *°*  ^^^  '^*^®  ^**^®  °'  nothing 

died,  and  had  been  increasing  stead-  ^"^  ^7-    ^"^  "^^^^  ^^'^  »"  *«  "^ 

ily    since    January.      These '  mem-  «'*^  "^^  "*  *°°*®  '^'^'*  ^"^  "P*""?' 

bers  reside  in  about  half  the  States  ^^  *''**  *®y  ™*y  '*y  °P  ^^^^  *  *^*" 

of  the  Union,  being  most  numerous  ^  ^*^  *«««  <'^»«'««'  ^""«»'  «""'°8 

in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.    A  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  cut- 

list  of  the  officers  and  members  will  be  *»>*8  •>*  *^«  ^^PP'y*  'o'^®"  f""'"'** 

printed  in  the  next  number  of  "The  *^"  decent  comfort  to  real  poverty. 

Journal  of  Social  Science,"  soon  to  be  Skilled  mechanics  and  skilled  Ubor- 

published  by  Hard  &  Houghton,  with  e™  ®f  ""7  ^'"^  *"  ^'^^^  ^^ 

thefirsthalfofthepapersieadatNew  called  j?<w,  since  their  skill  stands 

York,  and  a  condensed  report  of  the  ^  *^em  in  place  of  capital,  lifhng 

meeting  there.  *l»em  above    the    precarious    repon 

^___  where  the. supply  of  ignorant  labor 

presses  hard  upon  the  demand.    The 

AMU8EBIBNT8  FOR  TOB  POOB.  ^^^^y,  ^^rd  proletaire  perhaps  most 

This  is  a  subject  too  little  consid-  justly  expresses  what  is  meant  by 
ered  in  America ;  and  it  was  one  of  '^  the  poor "  in  this  connection, 
the  first  taken  up  by  the  Department  Kow,  in  Boston  and  its  neigbbor- 
of  Social  Economy,  formed  last  winter  hood,  unskilled  labor  is  almost  excla- 
in  the  American  Social  Science  sirely  performed  by  the  Irish,  with  a 
Association.  A  sub-committee  of  slight  intermixture  of  Germans  and 
ladies,  being  invited  to  make  sugges-  perhaps  Swedes.  We  have  therefore 
tions  in  regard  to  amusements  in  to  provide  for  people  whose  tempera- 
Boston,  reported  to  the  department;  ment  and  mental  organization  differ 
and  their  report  was  then  submitted  essentially  from  our  own. 
to  a  member  of  the  committee  in  New  The  American  seamstress  or  sbop- 
York|  and  to  another  in  Indiana^  for  tender  goes  to  lectures  and  to  con- 
such  comments  as  the  difference  in  certs.  The  American  mechanic  is  a 
locality  and  circumstances  might  call  deacon  of  his  church,  and  attends  the 
forth  ftom  experienced  persons  in  Lowell  Lectures:  his  children  are 
those  States.  Li  substance  this  re-  elaborately  cared  for  in  Sunday-school 
port,  and  the  comments  thereon^  were  festivals  and  floral  processions.  What 
as  follows:—  axe  the  amusements  of  their  Irish 
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neighbors?  A  wake,  an  occasional  correspondence  with  Congress  which 
procession,  and,  on  Sunday  afbemoons,  swamps  most  of  the  biographies  of 
tbe  aimless  standing  outside  of  their  our  American  heroes,  but  with  the 
houses,  like  bees  clustering  round  the  daring  of  Gren.  Putnam,  the  suffer- 
entrance  to  the  hive.  '^  To  amuse  an  ings  of  Valley  Forge,  the  romantic 
unamusable  king "  was  the  pen-  exploits  of  Marion,  and  the  dash  of 
ance  of  a  worldly  woman ;  but  these  Light  Horse  Harry,  kindle  their  feel- 
people  cannot  be  called  unamusable.  ings,  till  they  rose  to  the  contemplsr 
They  are  quick-witted  (on  their  own  tion  of  that  magnanimous  and  daunt* 
ground),  imaginative,  and  enthusias-  less  man,  who  out  of  thirteen  States 
tic ;  and  the  question  for  us  to  con-  made  a  nation.  These  people  are  to 
aider  is,  how  these  good  gifts  might  inhabit  the  land  which  our  fathers 
be  employed  to  vivify  and  brighten  won,  to  fulfil,  or  to  reader  futile^  the 
their  lives.  To  inquire  what  amuse-  hopes  for  which  our  fathers  fought. 
ments  they  have  had  in  their  own  Let  us  try  to  furnish  their  memories 
land  avails  us  little,  since  their  posi-'  and  imaginations  with  some  of  tihe 
tion  at  home  was  rarely  a  prosperous  traditions  that  are  winning  and  stately 
one ;  and  such  pleasures  as  they  have  and  potent  in  our  own.  To  do  this 
had  may  have  been  chiefly  of  the  effectually,  however,  it  must  be  done 
fighting  and  drinking  sort.  Out  of  sympathetically ;  and,  if  well  done,  it 
drinking  and  fighting  they  have  hith-  may  at  once  amuse  the  poor,  and  cause 
erto  got  the  excitement  they  inevita-  them  and  us  to  feel  that  they  are  of 
hi  J  crave )  and  the  question  is,  how  to  one  blood  with  ourselves. 
elicit  pleasurable  sensations  to  take  Another  characteristic  of  the  Irish, 
the  place  of  this  coarser  stimulus.  as  we  see  them,  is  their  uneducated 
The  Lrish  are  excellent  listeners  to  love  of  beauty.  The  little  band- 
each  other.  We  have  heard  the  wild  maiden  rejoices  most  unselfishly  in  her 
mournful  notes  of  Irish  songs  rise  young  lady's  beautiful  array.  The 
forhours  of  a  summer's  evening,  while  servants  smuggle  in  their  friends  for 
groups  of  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  sin-  a  look  at  the  firuit  and  flowers  laid 
gers'  fellow-laborers  sat  silent,  appar-  out,  and  the  glittering  appointments 
ently  fully  appreciating  the  charm  of  of  a  feast  which  they  are  not  to  share ; 
the  melody.  We  have  all  overheard  the  and  they  take  an  essentially  esthetic 
unending  rigmaroles,  which  seemed  to  satisfaction  in  the  beauty  of  other 
have  un^Ekiling  interest,  of  some  elder-  people's  possessions.  Lovers  of  na- 
ly  digger  or  ditcher.  Might  not  their  ture  they  do  not  seem  to  be ;  but  they 
fanciful  but  fervent  patriotism,  and .  have  an  especial  taste  and  faculty  for 
this  endurance  of  long  talks,  make  design.  In  the  Great  Exhibition  in 
them  listen  to  speakers  who  should  London,  in  1862,  Irish  designs  in 
half  read  and  half  recite  to  them?  lace  and  damask  had  a  conceded 
There  are  treasures  of  beautiful  le-  superiority.  May  we  not,  then, 
gends  in  what  they  fondly  call  their  appeal  to  their  eyes  for  their  amuse- 
national  history;  and  a  skilful  leo-  ment?  Would  it  be  impossible,  or 
torer  might  pass  from  the  home  they  perhaps  only  possible  in  the  new 
have  left  to  the  home  they  have  found,  Sybaris,  to  have  public  exhibitions  of 
and  give  them  pictures  of  American  pictorid  representations,  with  some 
hi8t(Hry  which  should  stir  their  hearts,  recitations  or  dramatic  performance 
He  would  not  read  to  them  the  dreary  combined  with  it  ?    Imagine  Faneuil 
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Hall,  or  the  Music  Hall,  bestowed  on  ems  is  always  most  deQse  in  tboM 

OS  by  a  sympathetic  city  government  quarters  where  there  is  no  garden,  or 

the  22d  of  Eebmazy.     We  will  begin  gallery,  or  public  place  of  amusement 

with  an  historic  tableau  of  Washing-  One  of  the  most  remarkable  efforts  to 

ton  crossing  the  Delaware  (in  every  provide  amusement  for  the  poor  in 

generation  there  is  some  man  who  these  latter  years  has  been  the  open- 

looks  like    Washington) ;    then    let  ing  of  the  wonderful  ^'  Bethnal  Green 

some  high-spirited,  sweet-voiced  per-  Museum  '^  in  one  of  the  worst  quar- 

son    recite    parts    of     LongfelloVs  ters  of  London.     This  is  a  collection 

''  Building  of  the   Ship ; "     then  a  of  pictures,  pottery,  furniture,  glass, 

tableau  from  ^'Bich  and  rare  were  and  numberless  objects  of  curiosity, 

the  gems  she  wore,"  and  some  other  unequalled  in  London,  and  visited  by 

of  Moore's  songs ;  then  some  humor-  strangers  from  every  quarter  of  the 

ous  Yankee  piece,  and,  iot  finale^  ex-  globe.     Yet  it  1^  been  placed  in  the 

tracts  from  Mr.  Lowell's  '^  Commemo-  midst  of  this  destitute  district,  and 

ration  Ode,"  or ''  The  Color  Sergeant."  on  certain  days  is  opened  free  to  the 

Let  all  this  be  given  twice  (from  12  poor.      All    testimony    agrees    that 

tp  2,  and  from  2  to  4),  and  you  have  at  the  conduct  of  these  people  within  the 

least  attempted  to  famish  people  with  building  is  without  fault,  and  that 

pleasure  that  is  a  help,  and   not    a  the  influence  of  this  beautiful  oollec- 

hinderance.  tion  on  the  quarter  has  been  of  a 

Pleasures   which  are    habitual    in  remarkable  kind  in  promoting  tern* 

other  countries   can    hardly  become  perance  and  good  order, 

such  in  Kew  England.     Out-of-door  In  every  New-England  village,  a 

concerts  three  times  a  week  are  hard-  certain  degree  of  amusement  is  pro- 

ly  practicable  in  a  climate  which  is  vided  for  the  laboring  or  mechanical 

always  doing  something  violently,  —  classes,  by  the  cheap  lectures  and  con- 

freezing,  blazing,  or  blowing.     Base-  certs  in  the  village  lyceum.    But  this 

ball  and  cricket  are  (we  believe)  very  is  for  a  somewhat  intelligent  class, 

little  play^  by  the  Irish ;  and  even  to  and  does  not  reach  the  German  or 

them  we  Americans  are  apt  to  add  an  Irish  laborers.     In  New  York  and  in 

element  of  unwholesome  excitemen.  Brooklyn  the  German  poor  have  no 

difficulty  in  amusing  themselves.    We 

n.— COMM15NT8  FEOM  NKW  YORK.  i,ave  fortunately  enjoyed  in  both  cit- 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that  some  of  ies,  the  ingenious  services  of  two  land- 

the  vast  evils  which  result  from  in-  scape    artists,   who    have  made  the 

temperance   could    be    prevented,  if  habits  and  amusements  of  the  poor 

only  we  could  satisfy  the  natural  ap-  foreign  class  their  study.    This  art 

petite  for  pleasure'  by  innocent  excite-  has  not  been  merely  to  draw  a  beauti- 

ments.    It  has  been  an  experience  of  ful  picture  on  what  would  otherwise 

the  last  decade  that  the  greatest  rival  be  a  dreary  surfiace,  but  to  study  the 

of  the  grog-shop  is  the  park,  or  the  science  of   popular  amusement    In 

industrial  palace,  or  the  popular  pic-  the  Brooklyn  Park  especiaUy,  theie 

ture-gallery.     Wherever  a  grand  ex-  are  endless  contrivances  for  amnsing 

hibition  building  has  been  erected,  and  gratifying  laborers'  families ;  with 

there  the  liquornshops  in  the  neigh-  arbors  where  they  eat  their  lunches, 

borhood  find  a  poor  run  of  custom,  near  cool  springs,  and  look  into  wild 

The  throng  in  the  rum-holes  and  tav-  and  bosky  ravines ;  houses  where  they 
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get  mOk  firesh  from  the  cow  for  their  Celtic*  in  its  style ;  but  fortunately, 

children;   paths  for  forest  rambles;  Irish  poetry^  song^  oratory,  and  wit 

beds  of  bright  flowers;  towers  with  have    resources    enough    to    supply 

wide  yiews  and  a  bank  of  a  lake,  amusement  and  instruction  for  a  great 

where  they  can  sit  of  a  summer  even-  many  eyenings.    If  one  of  these  free 

ing  and  listen  to  the  music    of  a  mpsic  saloons  were  opened  by  philan- 

band,  or  watch  the  little  boats  cross-  thropic  persons,  it  would  not  be  long 

ing  and  flying  over  the  water.    The  before  others  would  be  provided  as  a 

Brooklyn  Park  is  the  laborers'  pleas-  matter  of  business ;  and  we  might 

ore-ground,  and  is    already   greatly  have  Irish  music*halls  as  common  as 

ireqaented  in  >  fine  *  weather  by  the  German  dance-halls.     Amusement  is 

Grermans  of  a  poor  class.     The  New  a  necessity ;  and,  if  the  poor  do  not 

York  Park  is  perhaps  less  enjoyed  by  have    it  in  one  way,  they  will  in 

tbe  laboring  class,  on  account  of  its  another, 
distance  from  the  poor  quarters.    Yet 

great  crowds  of  German  families  of  ™-  —  comments  from  Indiana. 

laborers  and  artisans  may  be  seen  in  1.  The  report  is  not  applicable  to 

the  pleasant  season,  rambling  through  this  latitude,  except  perhaps,  to  the 

its  paths,  or  sprinkled  around  on  the  Irish  population,  which  is  small,  and 

grass,  eating  their  lunches,  and  tak-  confined    principally    to    the    larger 

ing  tbe  Teuton  enjoyment  in  the  free  towns.    I  fear  that,  even  with  these, 

air  and    bright    sunshine.     We    all  it  will  be  impracticable  to  bring  them 

know  the  many  ingenious  and  beau*  under  the  influence  of  amusements, 

tifol  contriyances  in  these  grounds  to  refined  and  rational, 

amuse  and    instruct    these  working  2.  We  know  no  distmcUve  class  of 

classes.  poor  in  this  State.    A  very  large  part 

The  Irish  are,  of  all  racejB,  the  most  of  the  laboring  population  earn  but 

ready  for  amusement :  their  tempera-  a  small  amount  more  than  is  neces- 

ment  is  proTerbial  for  its  genial  qual-  saiy  for  their  subsistence ;  yet  most 

ity.    Thej  enjoy  a  dance,   a    good  of  them  are  gradually  rising  in  the 

song,  a  spectacle,  fine  costumes,  and  scale,  and  many  of  our  leading  citi- 

games  of  sldll  and  strength ;  but  they  zens  have  risen  from  this  class, 

do  not  care  for  nature.    Parks  and  3.  The  laboring  population  about 

gardens  are  by  no  means  so  necessary  the  larger  towns  and  cities  consists 

for  them   as  for   the  Germans.      I  mostly  of  Germans  and  Irish,  about 

believe  that  free  and  respectable  sa-  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak,  as 

loons,  under  good  supervision,  opened  they   abound   everywhere,  and  their 

in  the  poor  Irish  wards,  where  there  characteristics  are  well  known, 

could  be  music,  singing,  recitation  of  4.  The  farm-laborers    are   mostly 

stirring   poems,    and    an    occasional  Americans.      They    have    but    few 

dance,  with  cheap  refreshments,  would  amusements ;   and  they   are    mostly 

be  great  rivals  to  the  whiskey  shops,  of  the  most  simple  character,  affect- 

and  would  tend  immensely  to  check  ing  principally  the  body :  the  young 

hard  drinking,  and  encourage  tern-  men  run  races,  jump,  wrestle,  &c. ; 

peiance.    Such  amusements,  free  and  the  sexes,  when  associated,  tell  sto- 

innocent  in  their  character,  would  suit  ries,  play  common  games,  &c. ;  some- 

the  Irish  po^^ulation.    The  entertain-  times    a    neighborhood    singing    or 

ment  would  have  to  be   somewhat  spelling  school  affords  them  pleasure. 
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There  are  no  organized  jTu^Ztc  amose-  games.  In  these  rooms  there  should  be 

ments.     If  something  could  be  found  weekly  entertainments,  music,  recita- 

for  this  class  of  persons  of  a  more  tions,  an  occasional  debate  upon  some 

elevating  characteri  it  would  be  desir-  topic  of  general  interest,  &c    Secure, 

able ;  but  the  small  number  who  can  whenever  it  is  possible,  such  a  man  as 

be  gathered  together  at  any  one  local-  Pro£  Morse  of  Salem,  or  the  late  Prof. 

ity  renders  it  difficult.  Agassiz,  whose  skill  with  crayon  could 

5.  Will  there  not  be  a  difficulty  in  make,  by  catching  the  eye,  the  dull 
carrying  out  these  suggestions  in  ref-  understanding  grasp  pleasurmbly  even 

'  erenceto''historictableaux,''&c.,from  scientific  subjects.    By  the    aid  of 

the  lack  of  suitable  persons  to  do*  it  ?  illustration,  the  common    things  of 

Would  they  afford  amusement  to  un-  every-day  life  become  illuminated  with 

cultured  minds  ?     Does  not  the  idea  interest     There  is  nothing,  not  even 

of  amusement  involve  the  necessity  music,  that  will  hold  an  uneducated 

for  something  which  can  be  done  by  crowd  like  a  stereopticon.  Under  the 

those  who    engage  in  them    theim^  microscope  a  drop  of  water  becomes  a 

BtVoe^t    Would  not  any  thing  con*  miniature  ocean  of  life;   and  so  the 

ducked  tohoUy  by  others  soon  lose  its  skin,  the  hair,  the  teeth,  and  the  tissues 

charm  ?  of  the  body,  can  all  be  made  themes 

6.  As  the  minds  of  the  laboring  for  the  illustration  of  practical  lessons, 
classes  become  enlightened  by  educar  The  marvellous  beauty  that  chemistry 
tion,  and  the  effect  of  our  system  of  reveals,  and  the  wonders  of  astronomy 
common  schools  becomes  more  fully  or  of  electricity,  can  be  turned  to  ele- 
felt,  amusements  of  a  higher  and  more  v^ate  and  instruct  this  class  of  people, 
ennobling  character  will  be  sought.  Scientific  and  hygienic  lectures  have 
Is  not  this  the  sight  place  to  begin  ?  proved  a  success  anK>ng  the  working- 
people  of  England.     It  is  no  hopeless 

IV.  ~  ANOTHKB  BOSTON  VIEW.  task  here  to  provide  wholesome  and 

A    lady    whose     occupation    and  relishing  mental  food  for  the   now 

interests  take  her  much  among  the  famishing  ignorant  of  our  citiea 

poor,  after  reading  this  report,   has  '^We  must  not  be  uqmindfol  how 

added  still  another  suggestion,  which  much  the  Old  World  gave  the  foreign- 

is  worth  quoting  here,  in  conclusion,  er  who  takes  up  his  abode  with  us,  that 

She  says,  —  he  is  here  deprived  of,  — r  parks,  lovely 

^<  I  should,  perhaps,  dwell  with  more  and  numerous,  everywhere  free  and 

earnestness  upon'  the  necessity  of  tak-  open  for  all  to  ramble  in  at  will  on  Snn- 

ing  amusements  into  the  midst  of  the  days  and  week  days ;  added  to  these, 

classes    under  consideration.      They  on  the  Continent,  excellent  music,  as 

cannot  be  called  out  of  their  haunts,  free  to  the  laborer  as  to  the  nobleman ; 

Whatever  is  done  for  them  must  be  art-galleries  and  museums  also,  open 

taken  to  them,  and  be  at  first  offered  and  free  to  all,  and  thronged  usually  by 

free  of  all  charge.     There  should  be  the  working-classes  on  Sundays^  when, 

established,  say,  in  such  regions  as  also^  they  have  reduced  fiures  on  public 

the  North  End  and  South  Cove,  read-  conveyances  leading  to  the  country ; 

ing-rooms,  or,  if  the  name  would  be  so  that  hundreds  of  families  can  spend 

more  attractive,  club-rooms,  cheerful,  a  day  once  a  week  during  the  snm- 

light,  and  warm,  and  furnished  not  mer,  away  from  the  crowded  city  and 

only  with  reading-matter,  but  pleasing  their  stifling  tenement-rooms.^' 
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[ngara  1  to  7  iBohuiTe  indicate  degrae  of  throtiffli  pain  and  tears,  than  when 

diffleolty;  e.g^  1  very  emy,  7  very  difficult.    Cap-  .,     .    T.  j*n     /  v 

itau  (A  to  G)  the  key.  Small  letters  widiin  brack-  tneir  lives  seemea  lull  01  Bunsnme. 

eto  tiie  nage  tor  tbe  voice.]  Coms  where'my  Love  lies  Dream' 

Wm.  a.  Pond,  647  Broadway,  K.Y.       ing.    3.  Efe.    W.  Dressier     .    .60 

VetoOalop.    G.    2.    Wiegand.    .35       An  arrangement  of  the  weU-k'nown 

Presumably  bom  of  the  late  unex-  quartette  by  Stephen  Foster ;  for  two 

pected  veto  of  the  President  voices,  with  a  good  piano  accompani- 

9.  HeimweJu    2,  ment  also.    Every  one  likes  Foster's 

10.  Maiden's  Prayer.    2.      .  melodies,  if  they  dare  confess  to  any 

11.  Faust  Waltz.    2.  thing  short  of  Bach  and  Mendelssohn. 

12.  March  from  TannhUuaer.    2.  ^^^'  "  ^^^  g^**5  ^^^  ^*^*^  ^^^  ^^^ 

13.  Mollies  Dream  Waltz.    2.  answers  every  purpose,  he  is  popular. 
11  Manastery  Bells.    2.  0^  the  Bluff.    Efe    3.     (Afe 

Maylath.    Each 20       ^  ^^)    *^-  ^-  Thomas      .    .     .60 

The  closing  numbers  of  a  series        ^  ■^°8  written  for  and  sung  by 

entitled  «  Happy  Hours,"  a  collection  ^-  ^-  W-  Whitney ;  equally  •  suita- 

of  popular   melodies    arranged  very  ^^®  ^^'  *  contralto.      Words  by  Col. 

rimply,  with  foreign  or  American  fin-  *^^^^  ^*7-     Melody  flowing  5  move- 

gering   according  to  choice.      Each  °*®^*  andante  maestoso;   accompani- 

piece  averaging  about  two  pages,  and  ^^^^  ®^°^P^®  *^*  effective, 

extremelv  simple  ^^  kissed  ?ier,  and  she  kissed  him. 
^        ^   '  2.  D.     (THf  to  F#.)    H.  P. 

▼ooAL.  Banks 80 

Oh,  hear  our  Prayer  /    8.  Bfe.  FarewelL    G.    3.    H.  P.  Danks.    .40 

J.  N.  Pattison 40       Trio  for  female  voices.      Suitable 

Solo  and  quartette  for  mixed  voices,  for  closing  exercises  at  a  young  ladies' 

From  a  series  for  home  and  church,  school. 

Simple.  Mow  oft,  alas/     EJ2.    3.     (F. 
AUfeStary.   D.  8.  (DtoF#.)  toAi)    H.  P.  Danks  .    .    .    .40 

Berthold  Tours. 40       Sacred  song  for  soprano  or  tenor 

A  descriptive  song,  telling  in  three  voice, 

fctanas,  with  music  varying  with  the  Venite  ExuUemus  Domino.    A. 

tbeme,  a  stozy  that  will  find  an  echo       4.     H.  P.  Danks 00 

in  many  an  aching  heart.    The  fair       For  a  quartette  choir,  with  piano  or 

tcene  is  unchanged ;  but  the  spirit  organ  accompaniment. 

that  gases  upon  it  has  known  its  own  It  reminds  me,  my  Loved  One, 
deep  joy  and  sorrow,  —  love  full  of        0/  Thee.    2.    P.     (F  to  F.) 

hope,  love  happy  in  fruition,  love  with       G.  W.  Morgan 40 

only  memory    remaining  when   the        A  simple  ballad  for  soprano  or  tenor* 

leaper  Death  has  snatched  the  little  accompaniment  easy.     Melody  readily 

one  away ;  and  yet  tl^ere  remain  the  learned  and  remembered.     Sung  by 

two  who   loved,  more   closely   knit  Brookhouse  Bowles. 
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Join  the  Dance,    G.  A.  Mnrio 

CeUi 60 

A  polka  mazurka  song;  written 
expressly  for  and  dedicated  to  Madame 
Christine  Kilsson.  An  edition  in  A, 
for  contralto  or  barytone,  is  also  given. 
English  and  Italian  words.  Move- 
ment sprightly;  requires  a  flexible 
voice  and  considerable  ^^snap"  to 
make  it  effective. 
WTiat  the  Birds  say.  F.  3. 
(D  to  F.)  J.  H.  Wilson  .  .  .40 
A  pretty  love  song.  Words  by 
Howard  Glyndon,  the  nom  de  plume 
of  a  lady  who  writes  easily  and  grace- 
fully. 

"  In  the  wood  the  wind-flower 

Is  sunken  ont  of  sight, 
low  down  and  deep  down, 

And  world-foigotten  quite. 
But  do  you  think  the  wind  forgets 

That  she  was  sweet  and  white? 
The  sun  stole  to  a  red  rose, 

And  wiled  her  leaves  apart; 
Hay  dew  and  June  air 

Moved  her  at  the  start 
But  was't  not  fair  the  sun  should  have 

Her  perfect,  golden  heart? 

Well,  the  wind  and  the  sun  were 
charming  lovers,  and  faithful  too. 
''  So  the  birds  say."  We  are  glad  for 
the  zephyrs'  sake  to  have  their  char- 
acter for  fickleness  a  question  instead 
of  a  proverb. 

The  Wreck.  F.  4  (C  toF.) 
J.  Bemington  Fairlamb  .  .  .60 
A  song  of  more  than  usual  merit, 
but  requiring  great  dramatic  power  to 
render  adequately.  Each  stanza  has 
its  appropriate  setting.  Opening  in 
the  manner  of  a  recitative,  the  story 
of  danger  is  told,  of  fear,  of  despair, 
and  then  of  trusty  and  salvation,  clos- 
ing in  a  strain  of  gratitude. 

"  Now  thanks  be  to  OodI 
Safe  ashore  on  the  l^e, 
Clasps  the  skipper  his  wife 
And  his  children  three." 


It  compares  favorably  with  Pinsn- 
ti's  popular  song  of  a  similar  type,  — 
^^The  Baft,"  so  long  an  established 
pi^ce  de  resistance  for  the  concert- 
room,  for  a  bass  or  barytone. 
Tou^re  the  Idol  of  my  Heart, 

A.    2.    I).  Braham 40 

A  double  song  and  chorus  from 
"  The  Song  of  little  Jennie  Teaman's." 
The  prettiest  thing  about  it  is  the 
picture  of  Jennie  herself  on  the 
titlepage. 
Make    believe   Pm   Dreaming. 

Bfe.  3.     (Bk  to  F.)  Violetta.    .40. 

As  sung  by  Mrs.  Jennie  Kempton. 
Quite  effective  in  the  style  of  arch 
concert-songs.  Like  others  of  its  type, 
if  the  singer  is  young,  fair,  and  witch- 
ing, it  is  its  own  excuse  for  being  sang. 
A  curious  spirit  of  compromise,  with 
patent  adjustable  intentions,  runs 
through  it,  affording  small  ground  for 
breach  of  promise. 

'*  Should  you  ask  me  for  a  kiss, 
Eyes  with  love-light  heaming, 
If  'tis  yonr's,  remember  this,  — 
Make  believe  I'm  dreaming." 

It  has  happened  before  now,  that 
dreaming  was  more  agreeable  than 
waking.  Vive  les  illusions/  The 
song  is  also  published  in  Q;  more 
agreeable '  for  a  pure  contralto.  A 
comfortable  pair  of  lovers  on  the 
titlepage  seem  to  illustrate  the  song 
characteristically. 
On  the  Shores  of  that  beautifid 
River.  Ak  2.  (Ch.  D.  Blake.)  .40 
A  song  and  chorus ;  the  sentiment 
indicated  by  the  title.  Melody  quite 
pleasing,  though  not  very  original 
Suitable  for  a  contralto;  accompani- 
ment simple. 

"  There's  a  heautif  ol  shining  river; 
And  the  weary  may  rest  on  the  shore; 
For  the  face  of  the  glorious  Giver 
lights  the  way  for  their  souls  crosrfng  i 
o'er." 


Note  to  Music  ai.  Pkoplk.  —  Any  piece  of  mule  named  in  the  above  Mnilc  Review  will  Iw  naflad 
to  any  addreia,  ftee  of  postage  b<>th  waif$,  on  reeeipt  of  tiie  retail  prloe. 
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All  Europe  is  discussing  the  relations  of  Church  and  State.  All 
America,  save  a  few  crotchety  critics,  is  indifferent  to  those  relations, 
takes  it  for  granted  that  we  have  solved  every  problem,  and  that 
we  are  in  no  danger  from  any  collision  of  the  two.  While  every 
journal  and  every  dinner- table  in  Europe  discusses  these  relations 
daily,  there  are  not  a  thousand  people  in  America,  outside  the  circle 
of  the  Roman  clergy,  who  give  to  them  a  word  or  a  thought. 

Hyacinthe  Loyson,  popularly  called  "  Father  Hyacinthe  "  among 
ns,  has  challenged  attention  and  surprise  by  his  new  statement  in 
the  matter,  which  has  seriously  offended  some  of  those  who  thought 
they  were  his  best  friends.  The  addi-ess  is  strong,  haughty  perhaps, 
or  8elf-asserting.  It  is  very  interesting,  because  it  shows  the  Protest- 
ant world  what  they  ought  to  have  understood  very  well  before,  — that 
the  real  Old  Catholics  have  no  wish  to  commit  themselves  to  the 
Protestant  system ;  that  they  really  believe  in  a  visible  union  of  the 
whole  Church  ;  and  that  they  are  at  work,  not  to  make  of  themselves 
one  more  sect,  but  to  bring  about  this  visible  union.  When  they 
said  that  they  believed  in  the  Catholic  -Church  without  an  infallible 
pope,  and  without  a  Society  of  Jesuits,  they  said  just  what  they 
meant.  When  an  English  churchman  says,  "I  believe  in  the  Holy 
Catholic  Church,"  he  means  that  he  believes  in  it  as  a  possibility  to  be 
prayed  for  and  hoped  for.  But  the  Old  Catholics  mean  that  they 
believe,  that  in  very  fact  there  is  such  a  church ;  that  their  own  old 
church  may  be  made  to.  do  its  work  as  the  visible  union  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  They  hope,  perhaps,  that  it  may  include  within 
itself  the  Protestant  churches,  as  a  Jesuit-ridden  Church  has  failed 
to  do.  Even  with  a  thousand  bishops  against  them,  and  with  the 
necessity  of  beginning  almost  anew,  they  mean  to  achieve  these 
results  in  this  age  ;  and  they  aim  at  nothing  less. 

This  address  of  Hyacinthe  Loyson  will  become  historical.  In  the 
outset,  he  defends  himself  with  energy  against  what  he  calls  the 
calumny  which  charges  him  with  trimming,  and  attempting  to  return 
to  his  allegiance  to  Rome.  It  is  in  his  defence  that  there  comes  in 
the  passage  about  his  child,  which  is  already  famous. 

"I have  no  reply  to  the  calumny  which  was  imagined  in  folly,  and 

IntmdMenidinglo  Actor  OongnM,  in  the  jtt  1874,  by  th*  PBofBnrroBfl  or  Old  avi>  New,  In  tha  oflte 
^       ^  ^  ft»UlOTriaB  of  Congww  at  WaaWngton. 
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wrought  out  in  malice ;  folly  which  I  despise,  and  malice  which  I 
despise  yet  more,  —  the  calumny  which  says  I  went  to  Rome  to  make 
my  peace  with  the  Vatican.  For  that,  two  things  would  be  needed,  — 
first,  for  the  pope  to  renounce  his  personal  infallibility,  and,  next,  that 
he  should  bless  the  cradle  of  my  child." 

But,  after  this  defence  of  himself  against  this  charge,  thei^  fdilows 
a  carefully-wrought  protest  against  the  theories  of  many  of  those 
who  are  offering  the  Old  Catholics  advice.  And  this  protest  is  so 
vigorous,  that  it  has  done  a  great  deal  toward  renewing  the  charge, 
so  far  are  the  more  ultra  of  his  supporters  dissatisfied  with  what  they 
think  the  slowness  of  his  steps.  Whether  these  dissatisfied  friends 
were  ever  Roman  Catholics,  or  whether  they  were  old  Protestants 
who  thought  they  had  an  out-and-out  convert  in  Loyson  after  his 
marriage,  does  not  yet  appear.  But  Loyson  is  even  defiant  in  the 
way  in  which  he  addresses  such  partisans. 

"  Catholicism,"  he  teaches  us,  "  in  her  fundamental  doctrines, 
means  to  state  in  formulas  the  sense  and  purport  of  Revelation.  To 
leave  these  formulas  which  represent  the  collective,  laborious,  and,  as 
I  do  not  fear  to  say,  luminous  conscience  of  the  Catholic  ages,  is 
to  leave  Catholicism  itself.  I  respect  those  who  are  outside,  either 
in  separate  philosophies,  or  in  a  Christianity  more  or  less  individualis- 
tic. Both  piety  and  science  *  find  admirable  representatives  among 
them :  but  they  are  not  Catholics ;  they  would  be  the  first  to  say  so." 

Here  Father  Loyson  is  not  quite  right.  But,  about  his  meaning, 
there  can  be  no  question.  He  goes  on  to  show  the  worthlessness  of 
that  "  vulgar  deism,  which  is  the  antipodes  of  science  and  serious 
piety,  of  which  the  man  of  true  religious  necessities  will  always  say, 
'  My  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread,'  as  in  the  days  of  Moses."  And 
he  brings  illustrations  of  the  present  danger  of  a  di*ift  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  into  thi«  "  vulgar  deism."  The  climax  of  this 
part  of  his  address  is  this  :  — 

"  No  one  has  preached,  as  I  have,  the  necessity  of  the  choice  of  the 
pastors  by  the  people.  I  mean  the  people  who  are  really  believers, 
Catholic  in  truth,  and  not  ift  name  alone.  Here  would  be  a  return 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Church  in  its  best  days.  It  is  indeed  the 
only  way  to  keep  free  from  the  oppressions  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
moment. '  But,  because  the  people  choose  the  preachers,  shall  they 
choose  the  doctrines  which  are  to  be  taught  ?  Swih  democracy  as  that 
will  never  be  oursy 

This  closing  epigram,  we  are  told,-  was  received  with  applause  by 
those  who  heard  it.  And  Father  Loyson  went  on  to  maintain  the 
necessity  of  the  apostolic  succession  in  the  designation  of  the  priest 
elected  as  pastor  by  the  people. 

*'  Beneath  the  popular  choice,  the  person  elected  finds  a  power 
more  lofty  and  more  sacred,  —  it  comes  from  hands  which  have  in- 
herited it  from  the  hands  of  apostles  ;  it  derives  from  them  through 
a  chain  of  bishops  never  broken  ;  and  it  descends  even  to  us,  hy 
virtue  of  that  mysterious  and  mighty  touch  of  which  Paul  speak*, 
when  he  says,  '  The  gift  of  God  which  is  in  thee  by  the  imposition 
of  my  hands.' " 

The  citation  is  unfortunate,  as  the  critics  doubtless  observed  at 


\ 
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once.  For  Paul,  in  fact,  speaks  of  "  the  gift  which  was  given  thee  by 
the  laying-on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery,"  not,  as  M.  Loyson 
makes  him,  "  by  the  laying-on  of  my  hands."  And,  as  all  the  laying- 
on  of  bands  that  Paul  himself  had  ever  received  was  that  of 
prophets  and  teachers  who  were  with  the  one  Church  at  Antioch,  his 
example  seems  to  serve  as  badly  as  his  precept.  But  M.  Loyson's 
meaning,  as  before,  is  none  the  less  distinct.  It  is  ea^y  to  understand 
that  the  more  advanced  Protestants  of  Geneva  should  not  have  been 
pleased  with  it,  whatever  may  have  been  thoughtby  the  more  decor- 
ous representatives  of  Calvin,  who  have  perhaps  lapsed  a  little  from 
the  boldness  of  his  views  in  regard  to  ordination. 

His  conclusion  is,  that  the  reform  is  simply  a  matter  of  discipline. 
True,  as  it  renews  the  life  of  the  Church,  it  will  renew  the  Church 
itself,  and  so,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  will  ^enew  the  doctritles  of  the 
Church.  And  this  must  be  slowly,  wisely,  and  in  the  spirit  of  unity 
and  authority.  This  is  all  that  he  grants  to  the  reformers.  He 
even  claims  that  all  that  they  have  done  in  Geneva  comes  within 
this  rule.  The  election  of  pastors,  the  marriage  of  priests,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  liturgy,  all  belong  to  these  improvements  of  discipline. 
And  this  "  programme  "  is  only  provisional,  to  be  submitted  to  their 
synod  and  their  bishop  who  are  to  be.  Till  they  have  a  bishop,  — 
which  he  hopes  will  be  soon,  —  "  It  will  be  J,  with  the  help  of  God, 
who  will  exercise  the  religious  authority.  I  will  do  this,  or  I  will 
withdraw."  This  bold  declaration  was  received  with  applause  ;  but 
we  can  well  believe  that  it  left  a  sting  behind.  He  says,  however, 
loyally  and  manfullj'',  that  he  does  not  want  to  be  bishop  himself:  the 
bishop  should  be  unmarried,  and  he  should  be  a  Swiss.  If  the  bishop 
and  the  synod  disapprove  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Geneva, 
he  shall  grieve  ;  but  he  will  submit. 

,Now,  we  can  well  conceive  that  all  this  is  read  with  a  certain 
satisfaction  by  Protestants  who  at  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  wish 
there  were  a  little  pope  somewhere,  "  if  only  his  hands  were  well 

tied,"  "  or  if  he  were  only  our  dear  Dr. ,"  or,  better  yet,  "  if 

only  I  were  pope,"  "  There's  only  John  and  I  that  understand 
the  plan ;  and  I'm  nae  sae  sure  of  John."  This  spirit  is  deep  in 
haman  nature  ;  and  Protestants  also  are  but  men. 

Without  asking  now,  what  we  certainly  will  ask  soon,  whether  the 
Prot^tant  churches  of  this  country  are  wise  in  considering  the  rela-  ■ 
tions  of  Church  and  State  perfect  in  America,  we  refer  now  to  the 
discussion  by  Pere  Hyacinthe  Loyson,  because  it  bears  on  a  set  of 
questions  which  will  be  largely  discussed  among  us  this  very  year. 

With  a  thousand  bishops  of  the  Jesuit  party  against  him,  with  a 
church  of  his  own,  which  has  as  yet  but  two  bishops,  and  perhaps  not 
a  hundred  priests,  poor  Father  Loyson  is  more  interested  about  the 
internal  discipline,  of  his  own  handful,  than  he  is  about  the  duty 
which  God  has  intrusted  to  it  to  perform. 

The  same  hallucination  in  its  own  way  comes  over  all  the  separate 
religious  communions,  as  we  are  likely  to  see  this  autumn.  The 
Church  of  this  country  is  to  see  the  triennial  assembly  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  "  Orthodox  "  Congregationali^ts,  that  of  the  General 
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Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Biennial 
Nationjd  Conference  of  the  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  churches. 
Each  of  these  bodies,  even  the  last  of  them,  which  is  the  assembly  of 
churches  which  are  purely  independent,  will  be  harassed  by  the  ques- 
tions with  which  poor  Father  Loyson  is  worried,  and  with  his  poor 
fiolutions  of  which  he  woiTies  his  hearers. 

Now,  it  is  certainly  worth  while  to  remark,  that,  in  its  successful  eras, 
the  Church  always  escapes  such  questions.  Undoubtedly  it  must  be 
organized  to  achieve  its  great  work  against  sin,  disease,  and  death ; 
but  that  is  the  object  of  its  organization,  that  it  may  be  strong  against 
the  enemy.  As  for  foibles  or  failures  among  its  own  members,  or  in 
the  several  organizations  which  unite  together  for  the  attack,  the 
Church  may  well  leave  them  to  those  who  are  personally  responsible. 
In  the  end  it  must  do  so.  We  find  in  history,  therefore,  that,  when- 
ever the  great  communions  have  achieved  a  decided  success  against  the 
Devil,  it  has  been  at  some  period  wlien  they  were  indifferent  to  the  so- 
called  duty  of  self-examination,  which  is  only  a  snare,  and  have  under- 
taken the  work  outside  themselves ;  for  which  only  is  it  worth  while  to 
organize  the  great  commimions.  This  is  the  history  of  the  Lutheran 
reform,  the  Methodist  awakening,  and  of  the  great  Moravian  victories. 

We  are  fortunate  in  America,  because  we  have  a  great  national 
symbol  or  illustration  of  the  true  work  of  the  large  organizations  of 
the  Church,  —  of  what  such  organizations  must  attend  to,  and  what 
they  must  not  attend  to.  • 

The  "  United  States  "  is  a  nation.  It  is  a  nation,  not  it  are  a 
nation.  It  is  a  nation ;  and  its  duties  are,  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence,  to  oversee  commerce  between  the-  States,  to  deal  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  conduct  negotiation  with  foreign  powers.  It 
also  guarantees  to  each  State  a  republican  government. 

It  does  not  attend  to  the  character  or  political  status  of  any  one 
citizen  of  any  State.  If  a  State  permits  a  man  to  vote,  the  United 
States  permits  him  to  vote,  and  asks  no  questions,  may  ask  none. 
Nay,  if  a  State  should  choose  for  its  governor  a  profligate,  ignorant 
fool,  who  is  a  subject  of  a  foreign  power,  the  United  States  would  not 
interfere,  could  not  interfere.  It  has  no  introspective  duties  within  any 
one  State,  except  the  possible  contingency  of  its  insisting  on  a  repub- 
lican government  where  some  Caesar  had  established  a  despotism. 

This  last  exceptional  case  could  not  exist  in  the  Church  in  any  of  its 
■national  organizations.  Any  Caesar  who  wanted  to  rule  his  congregation 
would  withdraw  from  such  an  organization  in  advance  of  its  action. 
The  analogy  with  the  United  States  Government  ought  to  teach  any 
of  the  national  churches  of  America  that  their  whole  work  is  against 
the  common  enemy,  and  the  maintaining  of  friendly  accord  among 
the  bodies  which  unite  in  their  organization.  With  the  virtues  or 
vices,  even  with  the  faith  or  the  works,  of  individuals  among  these 
bodies,  they  have  nothing  to  do.  Introspectipn  is  their  ruin.  A 
vigilant  study  of  the  attack  on  sin  is  their  victory. 

The  grotesque  and  preposterous  side  of  the  "  Evangelical  Alliance  '* 
is  in  its  meditative,  analytical,  and  self-absorbed  inquiry  about  the 
law  of  its  own  being.  The  grand  side,  which  is  sublime,  is  its  advance, 
all  along  its  line,  to  overwhelm  ignorance,  disease,  death,  and  sin. 
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BT  BEY.   B.   ST.  JOHN  TYBWHITT. 
NO.    IX. 

sefctled  it  this  morning.      I  am  to 

If^i^  19*^  write  to  you  as  mach  as  I  can  for  the 

Mr  DEAB  Mat, — I  am  so  glad  club,  and  have  instructed  Bipon   to 

you  are  corresponding  secretary  again !  do  the  heavy  instructive  work  at  full 

for  ever  so   many  reasons,  and  first  length.     I  shall  come  back  to  you 

and  pleasantest,  because  I  have  had  a  with  no  end  of  sketches  in  the  au- 

bit  of  success;  and  I  know  your'will  tunm. 

be  glad  enough  about  it  not  to  miiid  • 

what  has  followed.     They  hung  my        In  the  way  of  general  advice  this 
big  Syrian  landscape  (''  By  the  Way  summer,  I  think  I  have  nearly  said 
of  Edom  ")  light  on  the  line )    and  my  say  about  drawing  and  sketching, 
the  Duke  of  Holdemesse  bought  it  though  in  a  rough  way.     And  now  as 
straight  off  on   the  Visitors'  Day  —  to  choice  of  subject,  composition,  and 
fire  hundred   pounds.     Of  course,  I  color    for    the    sketching-season.     I 
ought  to   have   asked   a    great  deal  notice  in  students'  work,  as  the  Pan 
more ;  but  I  do  think  it's  worth  that,  is  always  saying,  and  as  I  have  often 
Well,  then,  he  called  in  Baker  Street,  said  to  you,  that  almost  everybody 
He's  quite    young,  you  know ;    and  chooses  too  difficult  things  to  do  or 
I  knew  him    at    Ch.  Ch. ;    and  he  to  attempt.     We're  all  just  like  chil- 
wants  me  to  go  with  him  and  the  dren  about  red,   for  instance.     Bed 
dachess,  yachting  and  painting    all  sunsets,  of  course,  scarlet  geraniums, 
spring  and  summer,  and  start  direct-  red  cloaks,  red  cheeks  and  roses,  red 
I7.    His  vessel  is  at  Venice,  large  leaves,     apples,     poppies,     what-not. 
tonnage,  and  steam,   of  course,  and  Everybody  delights  in  the  most  diffi- 
carries   an   experienced  doctor,   who  cult  color  they  can  have  to  deal  with ; 
won't  have  much  to  do,  I  hope.     But  for  crimson  or  scarlet,  the  purest  reds 
they  mean  to  riin  across  to  Alexan-  in  fact,  are  the  type  of  pure  color.     I 
dria,  to  begin  with,  and  try  Cairo  in  think  you  had  all  better  read   the 
May,  with  a  glance  at  the  Desert,  beginning  of  "  Hesperid  Ogle,"  ^  and 
and  so  to  Jerusalem;  whence,  if  we  compare  with  it  Hamerton's   capital 
escape  nnfevered  and  unbroiled,  we  observations  about  yellow  sunsets  being 
come  back  to  Athens  and  Corinth,  manageable  by  amateurs,  and  red  ones 
^p  the  Adriatic  again,  into  the  Styr-  unmanageable.      I  haven't  the  book 
ian  AJpSy  if  very  hot ;  vintage  in  the  handy;   but  he  says  that,  and  that 
Italian  lakes,  or  thereabouts;   yacht  amateurs,  or  students  as  I  call  you, 
round  to  Qenoa,  and  home  by  Gibral-  ought  to  be  content  with  yellow  sun- 
tar   about    October.       ^he    duchess  sets,  because  the  yellow  will  always 
wants   a   regular  change,  and  seems  look  distant ;  and  not  to  try  red,  be- 
likely  to  have  it  hot.    Well,  I  have  cause  that  color  comes  at  yott,  if  it  is 
undertaken  to  go  for  obvious  reasons,        ,  ,,  ,      ^  .  ,         ,         ^,      ^  _, 

,  .J.1        1-1.       ,,  ,  *  Modem  Palnten,  toL  t.,  part  Ix.,  oh.  zL,  p. 

and  we  start  aknost  directly:  only  sis. 
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not    handled  veiy  skilfully  indeed,  and  foreground^  so  as  to  have  massiTe 

Which,  iudeed,  is  true ;  and  in  passing  forms  in   right  perspective   to  give 

I  may  just  tell  you  what  I  think  the  distance   to  the  whole   picture.    lo 

skill  consists  in,  and  say  practically,  other  words,  if  you  can  draw  sunset- 

that  those  who  work  hard  at  red  ap-  clouds,  and  color  them,   and  oppose 

pies  may,  in  time,  paint  red  sunsets;  them,  you  may  put  them  in  pictures; 

and  that  the  red,  yellow,  and  green  but  it  takes  a  painter  to  do  it    And, 

streaks  in  a  Blenheim  orange  or  any  the  younger  the  landscape  student,  the 

streaky  red  apple  are  a  contrast  not  un-  more  he  wants  to  do  it. 

like  red  and  green  streaks  in  an  evening  This  is  a  fair  instance  of  premature 

^\lj J  mutatis  mutandis.     Now,  the  ne-  choice  of   over-difficult  color.     And 

cessary  skill  to  tr^at  red  as  well  as  yel*  even     foreground     colors     of  great 

low  in  such  a  sky  would  be  shown,  I  brightness  and  purity  have  tihis  special 

think,  —                                             '  difficulty,  that  the  intense  hue  is  veiy 

1.  In  the  right  hue   of  your  red  flat,  and  destroys  light  and  shade. 

clouds;  having  the  red  pure  enough  Nobody  can  give  the  light 'and  shade  of 

(rose-madder     and     raw-sienna,    or  scarlet  geranium.   Primroses  are  veiy 

scarlet-madder  and  gamboge,  or,  above  difficult ;  so  is  the  purple'  heart's-ease: 

all,  orange- vermilion.      Make  a  note  if  you  tried  to  draw  the  delicate  form 

of  that  last  color :  it  is  almost  typical  of  the  petals,  you  could  not  have  the 

of  color  in  its  fullest  brightness  ;  and  color.  And  here  I  am  happily  brought 

it  is  midway  between  acarlet  and  yel-  to  one  of  the  first  rules  about  choice 

low,  and  has  some  of  the  distant  qual-  of  subject :    choose  one  for  the  sake 

ity  of  yellow.     I  don't  mean  that  one  of  form,  or  for  the  sake  of  color;  but, 

color  is  naturally  more  distant-looking  unless  you  have  time  to  paint  a  pic- 

than  another,  but  that  such  is  our  ture  on  the  spot,  don't  choose  it  for 

imperfect  nature,  that  we  find  it  easier  both.     Let  one  of  the  two  objects  de- 

to  make  yellow  look  far  off  in  a  picture  cidedly  take  the  lead,  and  be  preferred 

than  red).     2.  In  the  right  tone  of  to  the  other  where  their  interests  clash, 

your  reds,  none  too  strong  or  deep.  But  I  began  with  our  natural  evil 

3.  On  your  own  knowledge  of  the  tendency  towards  beautiful  subjects 
peculiar  forms  of  the  red  streaky  which  are  too  much  for  us.  That  is 
clouds  near  the  horizon,  or  the  fields  why  I  have  such  an  objection  to  ideas 
of  cirri  aloft,  or  the  ragged,  fiery  and  sentiment,  and  right  feeling,  and 
edges  of  great  storm-clouds  low  down,  moral  purpose,  and  all  that  gammon. 

4.  On  your  own  experience  of  grada-  You're  all  art-students,  and  not  teach- 
tion,  so  that  you  can  keep  your  sky  ers  of  ideas,  or  any  of  the  other  things, 
down  and  back  by  the  shadows  of  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  with  you. 
your  clouds,  and  the  gradated  light  I  want  all  your  attention  for  techni- 
from  the  horizon :  there's  a  great  cals,  and  you  want  me  to  attend  to 
deal  in  that  5.  On  your  experience  your  feelings ;  and  that  amounts  to 
of  solid  drawing,  and  color  of  rocks,  fiirtatipn,  which  I  don't  practise, 
trees,  and  objects  in  general,  under  But  let  all  observe  the  Pan's  rule,  and 
sunset-light,  so  that  there  may  be  "  don't  draw  things  that  you  love  on 
force  of  tone  in  your  middle-distance  account  of  their  association :  if  you 
and  foreground  to  throw  all  the  sky  do,  you  are  sure  to  be  always  entan- 
back.  6.  Again,  on  how  much  you  gled  among  neilt  brick  walls,  iron  rail* 
know  about  solid  drawing  in  distance  ings,  gravel-walks,  greenhouses,  and 
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quickset  hedges ;  besides  which  yon  wHl  Farther :  don't  draw  things  through 
be  always  trying  to  make  your  draw-  one  another;  try  and  not  have  trees 
ing  pretty  or  complete,  which  will  be  in  foreground  so  as  to  draw  distance 
fatal  to  your  progress.  All  you  have  through  their  branches ;  avoid  con- 
to  do  is  to  make  it  rights  and  to  learn  fasion,  generally  speaking:  you  lose 
as  much  in  doing  it  as  possible.  So  time  for  open-air  sketching  in  the 
then,  though  you  may  draw  any  great  difficulty  of  these  matters, 
thing  you  like  in  a  friend's  room  or  Again,  which  is  a  hard  saying  in  a 
jour  own,  down  to  the  fire-irons  or  cultivated  country,  avoid  all  enclos- 
pattern  on  the  carpet,  be  sure^you  do  ures :  they  dwarf  the  whole  country, 
it  for  practice,  and  not  because  it  is  a  make  it  angular  and  unmanageable, 
beloved  carpet,  or  a  friendly  poker  and  In  the  West  Country  the  fences  seem 
tongs."  Also,  he  says,  never  make  to  swallow  half  the  land  up ;  but  it  is 
presents  of  your  drawings ;  then  you  demoralising  to  contemplate  such  in- 
will  not  care  too  much  about  making  femal  farming,  and,  after  all,  you  only 
them  pretty.  Gruel,  I'm  afraid ;  but  get  the  idea  of  a  formal,  priggish 
the  isjdt  is,  without  cruelty  one  can't  wilderness.  You  can  make  capital 
get  much  real  work  out  of  a  ladies'  studies  of  honeysuckles  and  black- 
sketch  in  g-club.  Then  don't  draw  berries  in  a  hedgy  country:  I  had 
polished  or  shiny  things  by  choice,  rather  do  them  than  try  extended 
A  strong  flash  of  light  in  a  picture  views. 

always  asserts  itself  as  the  principal  And,  per  contra^  as  to  where  you 
thing  there,  like  the  high  light  on  a  are  to  look.  What  to  look  for,  I  can't 
jampot.  Indeed,  I  can't  bear  any  tell  you ;  for  beauty  is  in  the  eye  of 
thing  shiny.  I  like  dead  gold  and  the  gazer ;  but  you  will  know  when 
frosted  silver ;  and  the  most  artistic  it  is  found.  Try  all  banks  and  slopes 
steel  I  know  is  in  the  form  of  linked  for  her,  — anywhere  where  water  runs 
mail,  or  the  damasked  or  the  black  one  way,  and  leaves  decided  marks ; 
Khorassan  sword-blades.  We  have  and  where  stones  are  left  bare,  or 
had  a  good  deal  before  about  sunshine  natural  rock,  and  .  where  grass  and 
venus  color,  and  that  brilliant  light  trees  grow  on  a  slope,  and  mark  the  ' 
destroys  hue,  or  is  un&vorable  to  it  anatomy  of  ground,  as  in  Fig.  20. 
As  a  corollary  to  this,  never  draw  new  There  is  always  something  by  a  river, 
things;  all  fresh  things,  if  you  like,  — either  broken  banks,  or  old  steps, 
from  buds  up  to  babies :  what  I  mean  or  lockgates,  or  bucks  and  eel-pots,  or 
i.%  new-made  things  of  man's  making,  mossy  stones  and  trickling  water,  or 
^^You  cannot  have  a  more  difficult  or  sword-flags  and  reeds  and  water- 
profitless  study  than  a  new  eight-oar,  lilies.  You  most  of  you  dwell  in  the  ■ 
or  a  better  study  than  an  old  coal-  Midlands ;  and  therefore  your  best 
barge,  lying  ashore,  at  low  tide.  In  home-subjects  will  generally  be  trees  • 
general,  every  thing  that  you  think  and  cottages,  unless  you  take  to  - 
very  ugly  will  be  good  for  you  to  architecture,  which  I  do  not  want 
draw."  Of  course,  he  excepts  ladies :  you  to  do,  except  for  practice  in  line 
at  least,  I  always  do. '  It  wouldn't  be  and  perspective.  But  draw  such 
exactly  nice  for  any  member  of  the  club  things  faithfully;  for  in  proportion  to 
to  take  to>making  studies  of  the  plainer  your  power  over  them  will  be  the 
portion  of  her  acquaintance  avowedly  springs  you  will  And  let  loose  in  you 
on  that  principle.  when  you  get  the  chance  of  contend- 
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ing  with  mountains  and  torrents,  brook,  or  any  water  that  flows  be- 
But  those  are  happiest  who  are  best  tween  natural  banks  in  its  own  waj, 
contented  with  home-subjects.  No  and  at  its  own  pace,  why,  there  you 
art-critic  is  anj  good  who  doesn't  are.  Draw  it,  water  and  banks,  till 
'^  contradict  himself"  periodically;  you  get  the  lines  of  flow  quite  right, 
and,  having  told  you  two  pages  off  not  and  till  the  water  runs  in  yoar  liue- 
to  draw  things  because  you  love  them,  etching :  do  that,  and  you  can  do 
I  now  say,  don't  draw  them  unless  you  any  thing. 

loye  them.  And,  if  the  old  Oil  of  I  write  a  good  deal  of  this  be- 
Grotona  thinks  this  worth  abusing,  cause  some  of  you  write  rather  pa- 
some  individual  will  make  a  contra^  thetic  complaints  about  never  get* 
diction  of  that.  ting  good  subjects,  never  having  seen 

You  all  go  to  the  seaside  some*  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  so  od. 
where,  I  suppose,  or  can  reach  the  Well,  it  does  seem  hard ;  and  no  doubt 
Downs  somewhere.  What  I  have  to  a  summer  in  Switzerland  would  give 
say  on  them  is,  that  you  will  do  any  student  an  impulse ;  and  it  is  a 
better,-  when  there,  to  look  for  broken  great  fact  in  one's  mental  histoiy 
banks,  and  overhanging  places  of  when  one  first  sees  high  mountains. 
moderate  height,  than  to  go  in  for  I'm  sure  it  was  in  mine.  And  I  do 
high  chalk-cliffs,  unless  you  get  so  like  nice  young  ladies  having  nice 
them  as  masses,  under  special  circum-  things  !  But  really  there  are  not 
stances,  or  make  the  most  careful  and  many  in  the  club  who  are  equal  to  the 
literal  close  studies  of  their  structure,  study  of  Alpine  scenery  in  a  work- 
I  remember  once  at  Brighton,  seeing  .man-like  or  artistic  sense.  Techni- 
a  great  cumulus  of  April  hail-cloud  cally  speaking,  you  will  most  of  you 
with  the  black  part  of  it  bearing  out  be  better  painters  by  working  at 
a  high  white  coast-cliff  behind,  which  home,  at  whatever  you  can  find,  and 
had  the  sun  on  it  in  front,  and  making  yourselves  strong  enough 
yellow  sand  in  wreaths  and  heaps  before  the  great  opportunity  comes 
before  it,  and  the  sea,  passing  from  round.  I  find  spring  in  England, 
emerald  to  indigo  and  purple,  break-  when  there  is  any,  one  of  the  most 
ing  against  it,  —  white  sails,  and  inspiring  things  I  know, — and  that 
birds,  &c.  That  made  a  capital  after  having  seen  and  drawn  things 
study  of  masses  in  blue,  white,  gray,  from  Hammerfest  to  Mount  Sinai. 
and  yellow;  and  you  can  look  for  And  that  reminds  me.  Everybody 
some  such  effect  in  a  chalk-country  in  the  club  must  do  a  primrose,  a 
near  the  sea  ;  but  generally  it  is  snowdrop,  a  larch-bud  (you  know  the 
better  to  draw  banks  in  a  state  of  crimson  and  green  things,  how  pretty 
transition.  And,  for  tree-studies,  two  they  are),  and  a  horse-chestnut-bud 
or  three  trunks,  with  flowery  ground  just  open,  before  the  ^'perfect  June," 
below,  and  ivy  on  them,  if  you  can  next  spring :  if  s  too  late  now.  Mean- 
find  it,  are  the  most  rewarding  things  while,  let  all  who  can't  find  any  thing 
you  can  take  up.  beautiful    make    me    a    study,  next 

Wherever  you  live,  there's  always  autumn,  of  a  large  growing  root  of 

the  sky ;  and  the  sun  sets  and  rises,  globe    orange   mangel  wurzel,     Tm 

and  clouds  fly  and  change,  over  all  going  to  do  one ;  for  it  is  just  about 

things,  great  and  mean,  or  good  and  the  most  beautiful  study  of  deep  and 

eviL     Then,  wherever  you  can  find  a  strong  contrasted  color  in  the  world,  ^ 
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the  deepest  and  brightest  purple  and  lead  to>  so  far/ — truth  of  work  one 
green,  and  the  richest  and  purest  maj  call  it^  I  suppose.  But  now  we 
orange  and  red.  And  let's  all  try  and  are  going  on  about  composition  and 
see  the  great  beauty  of  little  things,  color ;  and  idiosyncrasy,  Or  natural 
An  old  town  or  village  in  middle  ^ft^  must  come  in ;  so  that  henceforth 
distance  is  a  delightful  subject^  if  I  must  have  regard  to  your  ideas  and 
only  you  will  draw  it  with  its  ins  and  feelings,  and  sJl  that ;  and  so,  in- 
oats,  and  tile-roofs,  and  red  brick  stead  of  objecting  to  ideas  in  general, 
against  green,  and  ricks  and  palings^  I  shall  henceforth  only  blow  up  about 
and  tufted  gardens  and  old  trees,  and  irrelevant  ones.  As  you  know,  one 
cows  and  et  ceteras,  French  country-  can't  help  nibbling  at  the  subject  of 
life  is  more  picturesque  than  English ;  composition  all  along,  because  corn- 
low  country-life,  I  mean.  The  avenues  position  begins  whenever  you  compose, 
of  trees  and  sweeping  unenclosed  or  put  any  two  objects  together  in  a 
country  are  so  charming,  and  the  tree-  drawing.  Well,  people  ask  what  are 
forms  in  general  are  more  graceful ;  the  principles  of  composition ;  and  the 
and  our  ruins  are  always  in  such  best  answer  is,  that  they  are  not 
good  repair,  and  our  wildernesses  so  completely  ascertained,  and  never 
Tery  artificial,  that  there  certainly  can  be,  till  art  is  exhausted,  every 
are  a  good  many  snares  in  the  possible  idea  expressed,  and  till 
sketcher's  path.  So  never  trouble  every  possible  permutation  and  com- 
yonrself with  anything  but  genuine  bination  of  artistic  idea  have  been 
subjects;  and  as  the  Pan  says,  says  made.  What  do  you  want  to  do  or 
he,  which  his  words  are  very  true  in-  compose  ?  You  will  find,  when  your 
deed,  **  When  you  get  into  a  mountain  work  turns  out  well,  that  certain  gen- 
ooontry,  the  first  thing  you  feel  is,  that  eral  rules  have  been  obeyed  in  it. 
you  are  overpowered  with  too  much  If  you  first  made  out  what  you  reaDy 
subject ;  and  the  first  thing  you  have  wanted  to  do,  and  then  took  the  best 
to  do  is  to  set  to  work  at  one  corner  means  to  do  it,  you  obeyed  the  first 
of  rounded  rock,  with  lichens  over  it  rule  of  composition,  in  its  proper 
in  one  place,  and  its  structure  well  order ;  that  is  to  say,  you  secured 
marked  in  another,  and  get  that  some  degree  of  unity  and  consistency, 
ronnded  and  lichened  in  your  drawing  I've  said  it  too  often,  I  know ;  but  it 
in  correct  form  and  local  color.  Do  comes  round  in  such  an  endless  num- 
that  right  first,  and  then  you  may  ber  of  ways,  —  the  leading  idea  or 
try  to  draw  the  morning  spread  upon  chief  characteristic,  and  trutli  to  it. 
the  mountains,  if  you  can.  But,  Ladies  hardly  ever  want  ideas,  I- 
when  you  are  strong  enough  to  think,  or  fragments  of  them ;  but  they 
choose  grand  subjects  for  yourselves,  often  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  choos- 
you  are  beyond  my  range  of  teach-  ing  the  biggest.  And  whoever  it 
iag*"  may  be,  man  or  woman,  the  more 
And  the  fact  is,  that  I  must  now  imagination  and  feeling  one  has,  the 
t^k  to  you  in  another  way ;  that  is  more  decided  duty  it  is  to  be  accurate 
to  say,  to  the  most  advanced  of  you,  with  one's  self  about  what  one  really 
^OA,  &c.,  &c.,  and  to  all  the  others  in  has  imagined  or  felt,  and  whether  it 
order,  as  they  reach  a  certain  standard  is  one's  own  egg,  or  somebody  else's 
of  precision  and  certainty  in  execu*  egg,  —  which  last  case,  I'm  sorry  to 
tion.    That   is  all  I  have  tried  to  say,  is  the  general  rule.     I  know  that 
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it  is  in  a  real  sense  a  new  fact  that  A  NoW;  then,  your  painting,  for  tlie 

or  B   has  got  an  idea  new  to  him,  future,  will  be  in  two  lines, — either 

though  it  may  be  as  old  as  the  hills  you  will  employ  yourself  in  making 

to  any  one  else ;  but,  when  A  comes  studies  or  memoranda,  in  order  that 

to  express  it,  he  must  consider  how  you  may  know  how  to  do  your  compo- 

many  people  know  it  already,  under  sition,  once  completed  in  your  mind ; 

all  forms  of  expression.     And  for  feel-  or  work   in  yarious  mental  ways  at 

^^&   you  know  appreciation   is   not  your  composition,  thinking  things  over 

genius,  and  mistakes  are  made  between  and  over,  till  you  know  which  to  take, 

the  two.     Pure   appreciation   or  ad-  and  how  to  take  them,  and  in  what 

miration  of  a  great  work,  dannot  go  order.     You  never  will  do  it  well  by 

wrong ;  but,  when  it  begins  to  be  any  rule  or  set  of  rules.     It  is  a  gift, 

emulous,  it  is  less  safe.     You   may  people  all  say;  and  to  me   it  seems 

think  it  is  in  you  to  do  as  good  a  undoubtedly  a  divine  gift,  if  any  of 

novel  or  picture,  and  wish  intensely  our  faculties  or  powers  are  given  us 

to   do   it,  because  you   admire  your  by  a  Father  of  all  good  gifts.    Bat  to 

model ;  but  you  can't  do  that  model  the  landscape-painter,  at  all  events, 

over  again,  or  take  another's  ideas  motives  of  composition  come,  or  ought 

from  him,  and  make  them  your  own,  to  come,  quite  easily  and  sufficiently, 

as  if  they  occurred  to  you  first.     You  in  the  form  of  what  we  call   impres- 

may  do  as  good ;  but  it  must  be  differ-  sions  from  Nature.     Many  of  you  "nill 

ent, — ^y ours,  and  not  his ;  and  imitation  be    right    in    beginning    to    try  to 

often  becomes  gross  plagiarism.    Look  "  paint  your  impressions,"  as  Tamer 

how  Tennyson's  poems,  or  Kingsley's  said.     How  he  came   to  say  it,  was 
novels,  used  to  be  illustrated  at  the  •  this :  some  good  landscapist,  it  may 

B.  A.     It  may  be  meritorious  to  work  have  been   Stanfield,  told   him  that 

out    a    picture    of    the    Gardener's  he  had  been   much   struck  with   a 

Daughter,  gowned  in  pure  white,  &c.,  view  somewhere  on  the  Simplon,  and, 

as  in  the  book;  but  the  picture  cannot  being  then  unable  to  stop,  had  gone 

be  original  work  in  the  same  sense  back   to   the  place    next    year,  and 

as    the   poem   is   an  original  poem,  found  himself  indifferent  to  it,  and, 

Ko  doubt  it  depends  on  subject,  and  on   the  whole,  unable   to  make  any 

on  the  mental  vigor  of  the  painter,  thing  of  it. .    **  Don't  you  know  yon 

as  some  of  Tingrind's  or  De  Vair's  ought  to  paint  your  impressions?" 

illustrations     show     great      original  said    Turner.      By     impression,    he 

power,  though  of  familiar  subjects,  as,  meant  that  instantaneous  prescience 

the  Sleeping  Princess,  or  Arthur.   But  and  forecast  of  the  picture  which  be 

on  these  great  subjects  for  all  comers,  would    make    of    the     place    which 

the  poet  and   painter  are   much  in  charmed  him.     His  great  sensibility 

the    same    position.      Horace     tells  and    intense  vision    impressed   him 

young  poets  to  try  the  common  or  with  such  pleasure  as  such  men  feel 

public    subjects    {dicere   commu7tia),  at  their  best ;  and  his  great  science 

because  they  are  difficult,  and  they  in  ways  and  means  of  representation 

'have  been  often  done  before ;  so  that  enabled  him  then  and  there   to  see 

the  student  may  compare  his  work  his  way  to  embodying  that  delight, 

upon  them  with  other  people's.     Sad  and  making  it  permanent    He  got 

old  dog,  possibly,  but  knew  a  deal  a  vision  of   that  view,   under  that 

about  composition.  light^  and  so  on,  as  it  would  look  on 
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his  canvas  or  paper ;  be  saw  its  com-  passion  to  tatters^  are  common  enough 
position  ''within  his  head;^'  and,  things  in  print;  but  tearing  a  be- 
more  than  that,  his  knowledge  of  loved  landscape  to  tatters  for  want 
materials  and  operations  seems  gen-  of  patience  or  attention  shows  that 
erally  to  hare  given  him  an  instan-  love  or  sentiment  about  it  has  waxed 
taneous  forecast  of  the  colors  and  cold,  and  is  intolerable, 
processes  he  would  use.  One  cannot  Well,  bearing  in  mind  that  we  are 
help  seeing  in  his  unfinished  works  studying  color  now,  and  therefore, 
that  he  is  working  up  to  an  impres-  that,  in  all  we  do  now,  color  is  to 
sion  one  consistent  notion  of  the  take  the  lead,  and  to  be  preferred  to 
whole;  and  also  that  he  is  working  form,  if  necessary  (which  rule  I  al- 
with  precision  and  certainty,  and  ways  mean  to  follow  myself  in  all 
has  a  notion  of  his  work  in  its  inter-  things),  let's  set  «  palette  :  I  mean 
mediate  state.  Well,  that,  of  course,  let  us  see  your  color-box,  or  write 
is  genius  of  the  highest  character,  one  out  for  you.  I  would  use  cake- 
developed  in  a  very  strong  character  colors  at  home,  at  least,  in  England; 
hy  the  severest '  technical  training ;  but  the  moist  ones  are  best  for  out- 
and  you  can't  do  like  Turner,  or  door  and  general  purposes.  Take 
Stanfield  either.  But  you  can  do  time  in  beginning,  and  always  have 
like  Miss  May  Langdale  at  her  best ;  clean  saucers  and  two  water-bottles 
and  that  is  worth  doings  I  really  at  hand;  and  do,  please,  be  cleaner 
think.  So  do  not  lose  an  impression,  and  tidier  with  both  than  I  ever  was 
I  am  ^thinking  of  scenes  or  ''  effects  "  or  shall  be.  Have  clean  Chinese- white, 
now,  not  simple  studies.  You  see  at  hand  always,  and  keep  it  moist  by 
some  place  you  fancy  for  a  picture,  using  it  with  all  your  distance-colors, 
.Why  do  you  fancy  it  ?  Because  of  the  more  the  better,  with  almost  all 
its  actual  beauty  in  £>rm  or  color,  your  hoes,  unless  for  deep  transpar- 
all  day  long  and  every  day  ?  or  be-  ent  darks ;  for  in  water-color,  as  well 
cause  you  see  it  under  storm,  or  as  oils,  the  principle  is  the  same. 
Bonset,  or  sunrise  ?  or  from  thought-  Opaque  or  solid  lights  and  shadows 
fill  or  sentimental  association  ?  Any  you  can  see  into.  By  using  a  little 
of  those  (to  an  advanced  student,  white  habitually,  you  will  quietly  pick 
even  the  last,  hurrah  for  another  up  the  practice  of  body-color  as  you 
contradiction ! )  is  a  good  motive  or  go  on,  and  glide  firom  that  into  oils 
reason  for  painting  a  picture,  if  it  quite  easily;  for  body-color  practice 
is  strong  enough  to  carry  you  through  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  oil, 
the  picture  ;  but  of  course,  if  you  only  .  guided  by  the  principle  above  men- 
do  the  place  on  account  of  an  effect  tioued.  I  think  I  inust  finish  up  these 
of  light  or  so,  it  is  the  effect  which  letters  by  an  introduction  to  oil-color, 
most  be  your  real  subject,  and  not  through  practice  in  copying  Turner's 
the  permanent  features  of  the  place,  gray-paper  body-colors,  like  some  of 
As  to  subjects  whose  motive  is  senti-  the  drawings  for  the  rivers  of  France, 
ment,  all  I  have  to  say  is,  the  now  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  A 
stronger  your  feelings  i^re  about  a  great  thing  about  body-color  is,  that 
place,  the  more  mathematically  accu-  it  delivers  you  altogether  from  shini- 
rate  your  description  of  it  in  water-  ness,  and  all  temptation  in  that  direc- 
Golor  ought  to  be.  Konsense-de-  tion.  In  oil,  one  has  always  too 
ficiiptioa    of    feelings,    and    tearing  much  of  it;  and  the  horrid  yellow 
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varnishes  which  prevailed  after  the  giye  you  leave  to  let  them  dry,  and 
Dutch  school  are  utter  ruin  to  any  go  over  them  with  a  soft  brush  and 
thing  like  color;  and  in  water^-color,  clean  water  to  get  at  something  of 
I  would  avoid  it  too.  Never  gum  Lionardo's  «/t£mo«e,  or  cloudy  shadows, 
any  thing  whatever.  Do  no  more  But  when  you  begin  with  accurate 
than  use  gamboge  with  your  violet-  form  and  real  color,  then  resign  your 
carmine  and  indigo  in  the  deep  washes,  and,  emphatically,  ^'  throw  up 
shades.  Flashes  and  gleams  on  the  sponge."  Never  have  any  thing 
water,  and  so  on,  are  about  the  only  to  say  to  rough* paper  in  any  modei- 
shiny  things  in  landscape.^  I  think  ate-sized  work ;  and  with  cartoon-size 
it's  a  sign  of  advancing  good  taste,  here  we've  nothing  to  do.  Of  hard 
that  French  polish  is  going  out  so  chalk  leads  on  rough  paper  we  may 
much  in  furniture.  Oak  and  walnut,  speak  some  time,  but  not  now.  I 
and  all  other  woods,  I  think,  look  know  that  some  of  you  are  given  over 
much  better  for  hand-rubbing.  to  sponging  and  washing ;  but  really  it 
But  for  the  present,  we  will  have  is  hardly  ever  of  any  real  use,  positive- 
white  paper,  rather  smooth,  but  not  lybad  whenever  you  do  it  without  defi- 
greasy,  and  transparent  or  semi-trans-  nite  reason,  and  worse  and  worse  as 
parent  color.  One  thing  more  before  you  do  it  later  on  in  your  picture, 
our  list  of  paiots ;  and  that  is  on  Here  is  your  full  list  of  colors.  If 
washing  over.  First  of  all,  don't  do  you  get  them  all  in  half-cakes,  dry 
it ;  or,  if  at  all,  only  by  way  of  lay-  or  moist,  they  will  not  take  up  much 
ing  ground-colors.  If  you  know  room  in  a  tin  box.  Arrange  thus,  I 
what  you  are  going  to  draw,  you  may  think.  Did  I  give  you  a  list  before  ? 
prepare  a  ground  for  it  by  laying  in  if  so,  this  is  a  complete  one  of  all  you 
the  masses  of  your  picture  in  gray  can  want.  Arrange  thus,  across  the 
and  yellow,  flat  and  smooth  \  and  I  osual  tin  box,  -— 

Cobalt  Smalt.  Antwerp-Blue.  Indigo. 

Yellow-Madder.  Gamboge.  Emerald-Green.         Raw-Sienna, 

liemon- Yellow.  Cadmium.  Yellow-Ochxe.  Chrome- Yellow,  No.  L 

Kose-Madder.  B^lnl^Sienna.  Light-Bed.  Indian  Bed. 

Orange- Vermilion*       Extract  of  Vermilion.  Carmine.  Violet-Carmine. 

Brown-Madder  Burnt-Umber.  Vandyke-Brown.       Sepia. 

Yiolet-carmine      and      Indian-red  pie  into  red;  or  red  into  yellow;  or 

make  a  capital  purple  for  drawing  try  and   make  purple  in   your  work 

forms  or  lines,  when  you  mean  to  color  by  patching  or  stippling  pink  into 

over  them.  blue ;   or  orange,  by  using  pure  red 

Always  float  color  on  as  wet  as  you  and  yellow  in  a  crumbling  way 
can  at  first,  and  in  all  light  tints;  together.  It  is  difficult,  but  very 
.and  use  it  thick  and  juicy,  so  as  to  interesting;  and  that's  the  way  to  get 
crumble  on  the  paper  in  the  darks ;  good  color.  I  have  mentioned  two  or 
then  fill  the  interstices  up  with  three  triple  mixtures,  as,  raw-sienna, 
another  deep  hue  somewhat  op-  indigo,  and  brown-madder  for  back- 
posed,  —  lay  green  into  blue  shadow,  ground  to  a  study,  or  foreground 
or  into  purple,  or  into  black ;  or  pur-  shades ;  and  you  may  put  some  gam- 
boge with  your  violet-carmine,  and 
red  if  you  want  transparency.    But, 

» AH  atmotpherlo  Ughta  are  b«rt  in  opaque  ,  •      *     «,.  xi.^,*  *«.« 

•oto,  without  «oepuoa/  w  »  rule,  never  mix  more  than  two 
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paints  at  a  time:    Pnt  the  third  over  best  about  color  for  professed  paint- 

the  first  two  when  they  are  dry.  ers  and  students  has  written  most 

It  will  do.yon  all  good  to  get  a  large  about  it.     I  have  nothing  to  add,  I'm 

sheet   of  pasteboard    in  squares  or  sure.     But    you  cannot  understand 

strips,  and  to  try  mixed  tints  on  it,  about  color,  unless  you  are   always 

warm  and  cold  colors  together.    Once  looking  at  it ;  or  about  matching  land- 

for  all,  life  is  too  short  for  the  use  of  scape-colors,  unless  you   are  always 

colors  as  they  ought  to  be  used ;  and  trying  mixed  tints.     And,   as    said 

everybody  must  pick  up  knowledge  above,  never  mix  too  many ;  remem- 

for  himself  about  them ;  but  you  will  her  you  can  put  another  glaze  over 

get  most  in  this  experimental  way.  when  dry,  and  warm  up  or  change 

Then  the  suggestive  Susanette  asks  hue,   or  chill    and    throw  back,   if 

a  very  sensible  question, — if  there  is  you  like.     Still  you  should  keep  up 

any  dodge,  or  help,  as  to  matching  the  practice  of  trying  pure  colors  laid 

natural    open-air  colors.     She    says  into  each  other's  interstices  to  produce 

they  are  all  so  odd,  and  none  to  be  the  effect  of  a  mixture.     For  example, 

found  in  the  box.     Well,  one  thing  blue  drapery  is  often  greenish  in  the 

to  do  is  to  practise  mixed  tints  on  lights,  and  purplish  or  blackish  in  the 

pasteboard,   and    try  them    against  shades  (I  say  often,  because  there  are 

natural  tints.     One  comes  on   good  numbers  of  blues,  mostly  bad  ones ;  if 

grays  or  purples  that  way.     But  the  you  look  at  one  of  the  Veroneses  in 

best  way  is  that  in  the  Elements ;  i.e.,  the  National  Gallery,  or  can  get  at 

to  cut  a  hole  the  size  of  a  pea  in  a  some  of  De  Vair's  work,  you  will  see 

white  card,  hold  it  in  light,  but  not  what  I  mean)  ;  at  all  events,  in  doing^ 

in  snnshine,  and  so  look  through  it  these,  paint  the  half-shades  in  first, 

at  different  hues,  —  grass,  trees,  rocks,  as  near  as  you  can  match  them,  with 

&c ;  then  match  those  hues  on  the  a  not  very  full  brush,  leaving  crumbly 

cardboard.     And  if  you  do  this  pretty  edges,  and  fill  those  in  with  the  next 

rightly^   and    paint   a  landscape    in  tint  pure  without  any  mixing.     A  little 

those  colors,  you  will  find   yourself  of    this    practice   with   drapery   will 

asing  Turner's  colors ;  and  your  work  teach  you  a  great  deal  of  color,  besides 

^11  be,  in  an  important  sense,  like  bringing  you  on  in  boldness  and  ac- 

his.*  curacy  of  form    both  together.     Do 

It  is  rather  a  good  thing  for  mod-  this,  and  paint   single  wild  flowers 

em  art  that  the  man  who  can  write  and  leaves,  right  up  to  their  hues,  if 

>HcineiitB,  r.etterflL,  p.  212:  «*Tn  yonreMiy  you  can,  in  oil,  body-color.  Or  trans- 

jr^'^^r**J^,^»'jrK..^''^5'«*T!  parent    water^olor,     especially     the 

tbiQjTi,— first,  by  the  inimitable  brilliancy  of  light  f  j       i  .        /     r 

in  Kky  and  in  sun-lighted  thlngB;  and  then,  that,  last.      The  more  you  do  this,  the  bet- 

T?^^  ^*^*".^J?^iI™***^'  *1;«!^*>*^  ter  you  will  understand   all  that  is 

;fKi  thought  the  darlcest  will  conthiaally  turn  oat  .  *'  •  v  i  • 

to  be  in  reality  the  lightest    Darkness  of  objects  Written  concerning  these  things,  and 

i^»^atedbyiis,nndaor^narycii«a^  the  less  time  (happily)  you  will  have 

ini?h  more  by  knowledge  than  by  sight;  thus  a  .  ^     * -^    j  /^  *f 

€«<iv or sootish flr  at  two  hundred  yards ofT  will  to  read  it;   for  color  is  color,  and  it 

^^^^<*^^g^^^^^^^<^^^  can't  be  talked  or  written   in   black 

^  Decaase  we  know  by  erpeiience  that  the  pe- 

Mliar  eolor  they  exhibit  at  that  distance  is  the  and  white.        * 

ijjrii  «rf  darimew  of  foliage.    But,  when  we  try         ^   pyg    ^^^n    Saying,  One    reason 

them  through  the  cardboard,  the  near  oak  will  be  >.  x  ii      x.      i.      i       •     ix, 

found  nther  dark  green,  and  the  distant  cedar,  yoU  can  t  talk  about  COlor  IS,  that  you 

P«*iS|Bprie  gray-purpie.  The  quantity  of  puiw  are  sure  to  contradict  yourself.     No- 

pw  Mid  gray  In  Nature  is,  by  the  way,  another  ,,1  i.j.i.i«  -Li. 

Hmewhat  surprising  object  efdiscoveiy."  body   knOWS  What    blue    IS,    or  What 
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green  is,  or  gray,  or  purple;  and  the  Sunny  side  pale  green-gray,  cobalt, 
Pan  says  there  is  no  such  thing  as  li*ght  red,  and  touch  of  yellow-ochre ; 
brown.  I  used  to  describe  things  on  leare  forms  of  mossy  spots  correctly; 
the  positivist  principle,  and  always  dark  side  darker  gray;  leave  mossy 
say  sky-color,,  or  gentian-color,  or  forms ;  then  emerald  and  gamboge  on 
turquoise ;  or,  in  greens,  emerald  or  the  moss,  all  over ;  then  model  the 
leaf-green,  and  so  on.  But  now^  by  gray  stone,  and  get  all  the  forms  you 
way  of  a  good  self-stultification,  you  can  in  the  gray ;  then  the  moss  in 
must  do  all  you  can  to  lay  your  colors  green ;  then  background,  raw-sienna 
in  exact  patches,  edge  to  edge ;  and  cobalt,  and  yellow-ochre,  say ;  then 
you  must  also  practise  laying  them  strong  umber  shadows ;  same  on  the 
into  each  other.  Patchwork,  of  deepest  part  of  the  moss,  or  under  it; 
course,  is  the  principle ;  and  in^ theory  finally,  a  touch  of  chrome  on  the 
every  thing  ought  to  be  painted  touch  brightest  green.  These  are  all  sepa- 
for  touch ;  but  practically  it  can't  be  rate  touches.  The  result  ought  to 
done :  and  we  must  all  try  to  run  look  quite  like  Kature ;  but  every 
colors  into  each  other  as  4ike  Nature  brush-marls  should  be  visible  through 
as  we  can.  The  example  in  the  Ele-  a  glass.  Do  one  or  other  of  these 
ments,  p.' 213,  is  a  birch-trunk.  Take  subjects.  And  then,  for  blending 
one,  and  paint  it  as  well  as  you  can,  colors.  Look  at  a  wave,  or  better, 
fitting  the  edge  of  one  tint  to  the  perhaps,  a  sheet  of  calm  clear  water, 
edge  of  another,  according  to  form,  playing  under  reflections.  Draw,  or 
''The  high  lights  will  probably  be  put  down  something  in  hard  pencil 
white;  then  there  will  be  pale  rosy  to  represent,  its  undulation,  so  that 
gray  round  them  on  the  light  side;  you  may  be  able  to  be  quick  and 
then  a  deeper  gray  on  the  dark  side,  decided  with  your  forms  in  brush- 
probably  greenish,  perhaps  varied  by  work ;  then  strike  on  the  light  sides 
reflected  colors.  Over  all,  there  will  of  all  the  waves,  not  very  wetly, 
be  rich  black  strips  of  bark, .  and  but  very  pale,  with  emerald-green  and 
brown  spots  of  moss.  Lay  first  the  a  little  yellow-ochre,  leaving  their 
rosy  gray  on  the  light  side,  leaving  darkest  parts  of  their  furrows.  Be- 
white  for  the  high  lights,  spots  of  fore  it  dries,  add  cobalt  to  the  yellow 
moss,  &c.,  and  dark  side ;  then  lay  green,  and  cover  the  paper  almost 
the  gray  for  the  dark  side,  leaving  entirely,  leaving  nice  edges  here  and 
the  black  and  brown  moss  still  white,  there;  then,  while  still  wet,  put  in  Ant- 
but  fitting  this  gray  shade  color  to  werp-blue  and  lake  with  your  cobalt, 
the  rosy  gray ;  then  take  the  moss  to  get  two  well-opposed  purple  shades, 
colors,  brown  and  green,  matching  Touch  tliem  in  firmly  while  wet, 
every  spot,  and  lay  them  in  the  white  using  two  brushes.  The  result  may 
patches  left  for  them  ;  then  the  blacks  come  to  grief  once  or  twice;  but  if 
and  browns  on  the  dark  side,  all  to  you  are  sure  of  your  forms,  and  put 
form ;  then  your  background,  filled  your  touches  in  quick  and  firm,  with- 
to  the  edge  of  the  tree-trunk."  out  puddling  the  color,  it  will  have 
It  sounds  hard  and  irksome ;  but  real  beauty  of  hue,  I  trust.  Then 
there  are  few  students  of  landscape  who  try  blue  into  gray,  and  purple  into 
would  not  be  much  the  better  for  sit-  crimson,  in  sunset  clouds  and  sky: 
ting  down  and  trying  it.  Or  take  a  big  they  will  require  careful  drawing  in 
stone,  a  mossy  one  by  a  brook-side,  the  first  instance,  but  will  give  you 
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an  idea  of  the  superior  quality  of  .  This  is  a  he^vy  letter.  .  •  •  And 
quickly*Iaid  color.  here  Charley  took  a  loDg  browse  at  the 
YoQ  know,  I  don't  want  you  all  to  feather  of  his  pen.  His  disquisition 
do  all  these  things  seriatim.  But  I  on  color  was  easier  to  write,  after 
think  any  of  you^  even  the  very  best;  all^  than  his  four  months'  valediction 
will  get  something  by  any  of  these  to  May.  What  would  t'ould  missis 
practices  which  you  have  not  tried  say  ?  (Lady  Susan  Cawthorne  al- 
before.  Many  of  you  may  have  ways  went  by  that  name  in  the 
made  use  of  them  already;  but  I  mouths  of  her  irreverent  offspring.) 
wish  you  would  try  all  that  look  new  He  knew  that  May  had  been  asked 
to  jou,  particularly  the  last,  with  wet ,  to  Bed  Scaurs  for  the  whole  summer, 
pure  color;  for  beware  of  mixing  «with  a  decided  eye  to  business  on 
mixtures.  For  richness  of  color,  tex^  his  mother's  part.  How  t'missis  did 
tiire  of  near  work,  lusciousness  of  adore  May,  to  be  sure !  And  really, 
effect;  and '  all  that,  William  Hunt  is  you  know,  four  months'  knocking 
your  model ;  and  your  best  exercise  about  without  seeing  her  would  be 
will  be  painting  single  petals  of  a  bore;  and  mere  descriptive  let- 
bright  garden  flowers,  geraniums,  I  ters  would  hardly  be  enough  between 
think  in  particular,  or  single  rose-  them.  And  he  fancied  that  May 
leaves  of  various  hues.  Calceolarias  had  left  off  telling  him  about  herself 
and  foxgloves  are  very  interesting,  and  her  thoughts  of  late  :  she  was  as 
and  difficult  as  to  their  spots.  Of  frank  as  ever,  but  not  so  confidential, 
course,  if  you  go  to  Switzerland,  and  and  their  cousinly  epistles  had  been 
get  a  chance  of  studying  gentian  or  fewer  than  usual.  Charley  put  down 
Alpine  rose,  why,  do  it,  I  entreat  his  pen,  and  ordered  Warhawk  round, 
joa;  and  don't  give  up  all  to  sensa-  It  was  cold  and  wet :  so  he  indulged 
tions  of  glacier  and  precipice.  But  in  something  far  beyond  regulation 
studying  rich  flower-colors  will  show  pace  in  Itotten  Bow,  which  was  almost 
yon,  beyond  all  else,  how  true  splen-  deserted.  Warhawk  strode  along 
dor  of  hue  lies  in  gradation  and  easily  at  three-quarter  speed ;  and  the 
change,  not  in  quantity  or  extent  of  delightful  rhythmical  motion  and  feel- 
bright  color.  The  Pan  says,  Nature  ing  cheered  his  master's  spirits  not  a 
13  qaite  stingy  about  her  ultramarine  .little.  Still  he  thought  of  Port 
in  a  bell-gentian,  economizing  it  Meadow  and  Knavesmire,  and  of  the 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  Pe-  figure  of  all  figures  which  had  so 
mgino  was  very  particular  about  his,  often  fled  on  so  fast  by  -  his  side ; 
too,  I  remember ;  or  was  it  his  em-  how  she  used  to  bend  her  long  neck 
ployers  who  made  it,  and  were  so  to  him,  and  glance  with  wide  dark 
stiugy  with  him  ?  [ Vasari's  "  Life."]  eyes,  and  tell  him  some  odd  fancy,  or 
In  any  case,  if  a  very  small  space  of  sing  a  little  of  some  galloping  ditty 
pure  color  is  not  brilliant  enough,  ever  so  low  to  herself  and  the  hoofs ! 
you  will  seldom  make  it  brighter  by  "  Come,"  quoth  Charley  to  himself, 
ailding  to  its  extent,  or  trying  to  **  if  I'm  not  quite  in  love  yet,  I  can't 
paint  it  brighter.  Gradate  it  and  think  of  anybody  else  like  this, 
vary  it ;  oppose  it  properly,  and  see  Shall  I  give  up  Holdernesse  ?  he'll 
that  you  have  nothing  else  to  put  it  understand,  or,  at  all  events,  tho 
out ;  and  paint  your  geranium-petals  duchess  will."  No,  it  was  all  settled, 
till  you  can  pick  them  up.  and  would  hardly  be  right :   he  was 
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really  wanted  as  firiend  and  compan-  day,  —  "  First,  wliat   does  she  like 

ion  more  than  as  a  drawing-master,  most?  second,  supposing  that  to  be, 

after  all.     He  mast  go  and  see  May.  on  the  whole,  me,  hadn't  I  better 

Come,  he  could  take  her  something :  square  the  whole  concern  before  I 

she    always    kissed    him,   and    was  start?    It  t9  awkward  running  away 

pleased  with  any  thing  he  gave  her.  from  her  now ;  and  they  won't  find  it 

He  bethought  him  of  a  favorite  study  easy  to  put  her  visit  off  till  I  come 

of  Susan  Milton's  golden  head  with  home:   it  would  be  too  obvious  for 

a  dark  gree^i   ribboa   in  it,  relieved  her.     I'm  afraid  she  must  be  angry ; 

against  the  brown  neck  and  black  and  her  anger  always  takes  the  form 

mane  of  old  Catapult,  supposed  to  of  harder  work,    and  less  pleasure. 
be   eating  carrots    from    her    hand.  •  She  wouldn't  go  and  marry  an  ascetic 

May  had  not  seen  it.     It  was  prettily  divine  now."    A  thrill  of  terror  went 

framed;   and   he   had  it   packed  at  through  him;  but  he  thought  of  Bipon 

once.     Then,  only  stopping  in  Baker  and  his    influence,    and  felt    easier. 

Street  to  give  the  needful  orders,  he  But  he  went  off  with  his  presents  by 

went  to  Mr.  Buby's,  who  had  charge  the  night  train  for  all  that,  and  drove 

of  certain  pretty  things  left  him  by  to  the  sister's  house,  at  Bothercliffe, 

an   extinct   aunt  or  somebody,   and  straight  from  the  station, 
bore  away  an  emerald  and  diamond       He  asked    for  the    lady-superior, 

ring  of  great  price.     He  dared  not  and  was  admitted  with  some  circum- 

order  an '^engaged"  one;  but  the  al-  spection,    as    the    visits    of    young 

ternate  repetition  of  the  first  and  last  gentlemen  with  the   appearance  of 

letter  of  the  word  was  something :  superior  plungers  are  somewhat  an- 

besides,  the  arrangement  of  color  was  frequent  at  the    doors    of   religious 

bad  in  the  regular  circlet ;  and  coarse  ladies.     It  would  be  difficult  to  say 

stones,   like  garnets  and  amethysts,  which  of  the  two  was  more  agreeably 

were  her  aversion.     Then  he  remem-  surprised    with    the    other.      Sister 

bered  she  would  be  at  Bothercliffe  Catherine  had  entertained   an   idea 

and  full    of  her  infirmary.     So  he  that  young  painters  were  an  ezceed- 

lighted  down  at  Fortnum  &  Mason's  ingly  rough  lot,  or,  as  she  would  her- 

and  bought  some  tins  of  turtle-soup,  self  have  put  it,  a  painful  descrip- 

and  two  dozen  of  champagne  for  the  tion  of  young  persons ;   and  Charley 

patients.     May  would  like  that.     He  lived  in  some  awe,  and  perhaps  sus- 

looked  in   at  Peat's,   where  a    new  picion,  of  ladies-superior  as  a  variety, 

travelling-saddle,  with  holster,   bags,  So    that,   when   he    found    he   had 

and  valise,  a  remounted  Persian  snaf-  only  to    talk    to  a  quiet,   well-bred 

fle,  and  the  package  of  his  gun  and  woman  in  a  black  gown,  and  white 

et  ceteraSf  along  with  the  saddlery,  hood  and  collar,  who  understood  not 

highly   interested  him ;    and  so  he  only  him,  but  May  and  him,  in  five 

thought  again  of  the  long  hours  of  minutes,   and  seemed  to   think  the 

horseback,  and  wandering  fields  of  whole  thing  perfectly  natural,  he  was 

barren  foam,  and  that  four  or  five  not    only   very    much    pleased,  but 

months.     Thinking  what  will'  please  showed  it  in  a  manner  gratifying  to 

a  young  lady  is  a  mental  occupation  his  interlocutor.     May  was  with  her 

more  easily  taken  up  than  laid  down  patients.     He  said  something  of  hav- 

again.     And  now  came  two  questions  ing brought  a  present  for  the  hospital; 

to  exercise  Charles  for  the  rest  of  the  and  the  sister  clapped  her  hands  on 
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hearing  of  the  champagne.     It  was  of  hard  health ;  noticed  the  lift  and 

the   reiy    thing    the    convalescents  chair  oatside  for  shattered  casualties, 

wanted ;  and  it  would  be  a  blessing  and  the  terrible  low  oak-jointed  table 

to  all  the  sisterhood  to  have  it  to  in  the  jcomer;   and  forgot  all  in  a 

give  them.      '^But  yon  won't  carry  moment  as  May  shot  into  the  room 

May  away  from  us  altogether,  Mr.  quite   radiant.      She   had   just    had 

Cawthorne  ?     She  is  so  very  useful,  time  to  read  his  letter ;  and,  whatever 

and  does    so    much  with    so    little  she  thought  of  it,  to  complain  was  alto^ 

trouble  or  bustle  I   Don't  be  surprised,  gether  foreign  taher  nature  and  ways. 

she  is  not  Sister  any  things  you  know:  "  Well,  here  you  are :  I'm  so  glad 

nobody  can  call  her  any  name  but  to  see  you  before  jou  go ! "  and  she 

May;   and   we  all  go  by  our  own  gave  him  both  hands,  and  just  let  his 

Christian  names  here.     How  long  do  lips   touch   her  cheek.     '^  Hare   you 

yott  want  her  ?  "  time  to  tell  me  about  it  ?  " 

''  I  want  to  take  her  home,  and  Charley  had  been  nervous  before ; 

bring  her  back  on  Saturday,  on  my  but  this  greeting  afi^ted  him  as  if 

way  to  town.      We   start   early  on  she  had  thrown   a   bucket    of   cold 

Monday  morning."  water  in  his  eye,  and  followed  it  up 

"  This  is  Thursday,  dear  me !   Well,  by  another  of  scaldings.     He  hemmed 

after  the  turtle-soup,  you  may  claim  and    hawed,   and    held  on    to    both 

anj  thing.     But  we  shall  miss  her;  her  hands,  till  she  assured  him  that 

and,  what  ia  worse,  a  good  many  sick  ''she  did  not  mean  to  scratch,"  not 

people  will ;  and  I  shall  have  to  send  feeling  quite  at  ease  either. 

her  away  in  a.  fortnight,  as  I  never  "  My  dear  May,  I  won't  go  if  you 

let  her  stay  for  more  than  six  weeks  -  really   forbid  it ;    but   it   is   a  great 

at  a  time.      You  mustn't  think    I  chance." 

think  her  vocation  ia  really  with  us.  ''  You   creature,   do    go    wherever 

She  does  us  most  good  by  coming  you  like  !  but  settle  it  all  well  at  Ked 

and  going.      Won't  you  drive  on  a  Scaurs.    Your  father  and  Lady  Susan 

hundred  yards  to  the  wards  with  the  are  getting  on,   you  know,  and   are 

nice  things  ?  Ask  for  the  matron^  and  not  strong.     Goodness  !     What's  all 

tell  her  you  come  from  me ;  or,  stay,  this  ?     You  really  do  not  lodge  here, 

here's  a  line  for  her."  Charles  ?  and  well  for  you  too." 

He  passed  through  t^e  usual  omi<-  ^  Sister  Catherine  told  me  to  bring 

nonily-clean  hospital  hall  and  stair-  it  here ;  it's  some  tins  of  turtle-soup 

case,  which  seems  as  if  the    echoes  and  a  little  champagne  for  the  unfor- 

of  the  whole   building   were    i^ere^  tunates  in  general" 

but  forcibly  suppressed,   and  always  "That's  a  dear  good  boy!  how  it 

makes  one  listen  for  screams  in  far  will  bring  them  all  up  \  it  is  such  a 

apartments.     He   caught  a  soupgon  tonic,  you  know ;    and   I   believe   it 

of  the  conventional  smell  of  sawdust,  does  people  twice  as  much  good,  be- 

soap,  and  dry  stores,  fresh  meat  and  cause  it  is  so  nice.     I'm  quite  against 

baking;  and  turned  into  the  accus*  nasty  things." 

tomed   clammy    waiting-room,    with  "  Could  one  get  the  sisters  to  take 

horsehair  chairs  prematurely  worn  by  any  ?  " 

anzioas  people   fidgeting    in    them.  "Perhaps,    if   Lady   Susan    would 

He  had  time  to  be  sorry  for  others,  send  them  a  dozen,  they  would  have 

and  thankful  for  his  own  twelve-stone  it  on  feast-days." 
19 
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"  Well,  now,  come  with  me  now  to  in   words,   the   being  made  love  to 

Red  Scaurs,  till  Saturday,  and  coax  would  have  been  very  sweet  to  Miss 

t'missis  about  that  and  other  things^  Langdale,  who  could  dispense  with 

I  have  got  leave  from  Sister  Cathe-  nearly  all  pleasures,  but  was  far  too 

rine."  young  not  to  enjoy  them  all.    And 

May  started,  and  declined  rather  having,  perhaps,  indulged  in  certain 

confusedly.     There  would  be  so  much  visions  of  a  summer  of  sweet  words  and 

to  do  and  settle  with  his  '^  parients/'  sighs,  she  felt  a  real  distress  at  losing 

and  she  should  feel  in  the  way ;  and  them  all ;  in  short,  her  soul  was  bitt«r 

they  really   wanted    her  here    very  within  her  5  and  she  dreaded  further 

much  till   Sister  Anne  came  back,  trial,  and  would  not  let  Charles  be 

and  so  on.     Charles  begged  hard,  and  grave  about  her,  or  himself,  or  his 

carried  his  point ;  but  he  felt  that  no  parents,  or  his  journey.     They  had  a 

more  could  be  said  tfi  his  dark  lady  hasty  luncheon  with  the  superior,  who 

now.     He  was  lover  enough   to  feel  talked  well  and  rapidly  all  the  time ; 

that  a  rebuff  would  be  very  bad  to  then    she  made  him  look   after  her 

bear,  and  had  tact  to  see  that  May  luggage,  modest  as  it  was ;  then  thej 

was  more  vexed  than  she  showed,  or  couldn't  hear  themselves  speak  in  the 

indeed  knew.     The  brave  do  not  feel  train.      A  wagonnette  is  not  a  good 

fresh  wounds ;  but  they  bleed  from  place  for  mutual  confidences  ;  and  for 

the  old  ones;  and  she  felt  for  the  that  evening  and  all  the   next  day 

time  as  if  all  their  years  of  friend-  Charles  was  occupied  with  his  father, 

ship  had  only  established  their  power  who  had  distinguished  himself  of  old 

of    giving  each  other  pain.      Both  as  a  traveller  in  the  Isles  of  Greece, 

were    beginning  to   feel  that  vague  and  produced  an  infinity  of  journals, 

sense  of  dependence,  and  loss  of  inner  plans,   and    sketches.      Lady  Susan 

liberty,  which  we   are   sorry  to   say  clung  to  May  as  soon  as  they  were 

does  come  on  people  when  they  first  alone  together,  and  said  she  was  her 

know  that  they  care   for  somebody  great  hope  and  her  daughter  already ; 

else  as  much  as  they  do  for  themselves,  so  like  her   whom   she   and  Bipon 

It  is  startling,  and  not  always  pleas-  never  forgot  or  named.      They  sat 

ant,  p&rticularly  to  self-centred  and  close  together  like  little  girls :  the 

high-minded    young    ladies.      They  elder  lady  was   full  of  love  for  the 

feel  wronged :  they  have  not  flirted  or  younger,  and  a  little  afraid  of  her, 

called  on  love,  or  noticed  the  tiresome  and  knew  not  what  to  say  on  their 

urchin ;  but  his  hand  is  at  their  heart-  main  point.     But  her  tenderness  was 

strings  for  all  that,  and  he   is  lord  balm  to  the  other;  and  all  anger  went 

of   pain  as  well  as  pleasure.     And  out  of  May's  great  wholesome  spirit 

Charles  was  in  the  wrong.    He  ought  straightway. 

not  to  have  put  her  off  as  a  bit  of        ^^  You'H  come  to  us  in  the  summer 

summer  occupation  to  be  settled  with  all  the  same,  dear  ? ''  said  the  old  lady, 

before   grouse  time;    and    now  she  ^'We   are    getting  past  every  thing 

suspected  he  meant  to  say  something  now.   Tom  won't  get  away  from  the 

at  once,  and  try  to  carry  her  by  coup  house  till  August ;  and  then  yoa  are 

de    main    before    he   went,   without  not  only  my  darling,  but  you  do  every 

really  understanding  or  explaining,  thing  for  us  so  well  I     I  want  as  much 

or  telling  his  begirt  to  her  at  all.  help  sometimes  as  one  of  the  Bather- 

Though  she  would  Apt  have  owned  it  cliffe  old  ladies;  and  I  value  yours  so 
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much  more  I    And  you  never  manage  be  threw  his  soul  into  his  fingers,  he 

anybody."  seems   to  have  no  passion  to  spare. 

''Oh,gracious»  Lady  Susan!  I  hope  Perhaps  he  is  a  great  man  after  all, 

not:.  I've  no  turn  for  command;  I  you  know;  and  his  ways  are  not  our 

know."  ways." 

''  Ko ;  but  people  in  general  have  a  *^  I've  no  notion  of  a  great  man's 

surprising  turn   for  doing  what  you  caring  so  little  for  his  old  mother's 

tell  them :  that  is  better.    I  declare,  little  games,  and  going  off  to  Jericho 

tbat  stupid  boy's  only  chance  was  just  when  she  has  asked  the  beauty 

never  to  go  out  of  your  sight ;  and  I  of  all  England  to  come  and  stay  in 

suppose  you're  out  of  all  patience  with  a  country-house  with  him.     But,  my 

him."  dear,  what  am  I  to  say  to  him  ?  " 

"  No  "  (here  followed  kisses), "  you've  "  Nothing.     I'm  not  a  modern,  but 

made  me  so  much  better !    I  think  quite  an  old  woman,  and  can't  let  him 

we  have  both  taken   each'  other  too  off  speaking  first     Lady  Susan,  do 

coolly;  but,  indeed,  I  think  I  must  you  in  your  heart  think  he  really 

be  very  fond  of  him.     He's  the  very  cares  enough  about  it  ?  " 

contraiy  of  stupid,  I'm  sure.     Tell  "  I  do,  in  my  heart,  think  that  he  is 

me,"  said  May  in  her  soft^  shrewd  justliketherestof  them,  and  would  go 

Toice,  —  '^  you  have   always  seen   so  mad  if  he  thought  he  should  lose  you ; 

much  of    the  world,  —  isn't   it  true  and  I  think  ho  is  learning  to  know 

that  young  ladies  are  almost  expected  that  too,  and  will  learn  it  best  of  all 

to  propose  to  gentlemen  in  society  ?  "  at  his  Jerichoes." 

"  Well,"  said  the  old  lady,  relieved  "  Then  "    (more  kisses)  "  only  let 

and  amused,  ^'  they  seem  to  do  quite  him  find  that  out,  if  he  can  ;  and  don't 

their  share  of  the  courtships ;  but  I  let  him  say  any  thing  now,  and  I'm 

never  expected  a  son  of  mine  to  be  a  sure  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  here  this 

backward  lover."  summer.    'And  let  all  this  be  as  it 

"  I'm  sure  he  has  great  hopes  from  was  before,' "  said  May,  unconsciously 

his  p^ting.     All  his  things  are  so  quoting  Dora,  and  illustrating  it  aa 

fall  of  passion  and  hard  work,  as  if  well. 


THE   SEA. 

Wb  float  above  the  circling  ocean's  rim, 
Pointing  with  hearts  still  true  to  home,  as  doth 
That  prisoned  mind  within  its  brazen  bounds. 
Ever  remembering  one  untravellrag  star. 

Hours  come  and  go :  the  clocks  refuse  to  mark 
Spaces  divorced  from  regulated  work. 
We  dream  and  dream,  receiving  on  our  souls 
The  photographic  flash  of  many  moods. 
Which  hold  us  till  another  still  succeeds. 

Soft  hours,  when  Zephyr,  shepherding  his  flocks 
Past  azure  dells,  and  fenceless,  violet  glades. 
Long  leagues  of  dreamy,  slow,  and  languid  se% 
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To  melodies  which  wander  on  and  on 
From  his  soft  touches  on  the  answering  wave, 
Can  see  the  moon  a  feather  past  the  rack, 
Which  the  wind  tears,  and  shows  a  gap  of  stars, 
^nd  sudden  chasms,  where  petrels  disappear,  — 
The  visionary  birds  who  think  us  weeds, 
Their  voice  the  spoken  silence  of  the  sea, 
And  plaintive  with  their  solitude  of  life. 
Escaping  from  our  train  of  pensioners, 
Who  o'er  the  boiling  furrows  weave  their  dance,  — 
Half  dance,  half  flight,  souls  of  the  whirling  wave,  — 
Whose  rest  is  motion,  and  to  whom  the  land 
Must  seem  a  sullen  and  lethargic  grave, 
*  There  falls  a  sudden  shadow  on  our  world ; 

And  dusky  tresses  veil  the  hyaline, 
Where  lives  and  beams  the  Eye  which  is  our  life. 
No  more  we  see  rise  from  the  sapphire  floor 
Efi^lgent  domes  and  rosy  cupolas, 
Making  a  pageant  round  the  setting  sun ; 
But  under  hueless  skies  the  darkened  se% 
Slow,  rolling  lava-floods  of  sombre  grain, 
Or  black  as  molten  marble,  with  relief 
Of  flying  ribbons  of  dissolving  snow. 
Lustrous  and  wrinkled  like  a  lady's  silk. 
Night  comes,  and  then  thf  moon  lets  fall  the  bridge 
Of  light  which  makes  each  happy  human  heart 
The  Endymion  to  whom  the  goddess  condescends. 

We  lie  entranced,  pillowed  in  wizard  arms ; 
Bound  us  the  horror  of  the  impalpable  dark ; 
Death  whispering  in  the  sudden-lifbed  wash. 
While  pants  and  sobs  the  tired  metallic  heart. 
No  more  the  waves,  come  dancing  hand  in  hand, 
Like  smiling  children  garlanded  with  flowers ; 
But  hands  whirl  by  with  clutches  of  despair, 
Faces  of  fright  and  hate,  which  flash  and  fade 
Into  a  tumult  of  receding  foes ; 
Till  with  a  smiling  push  the  Ivory  gate 
We  enter.     Psyche  there  no  more  her  wings 
Clogs  with  the  salty  sting  of  tears  or  waves, 
But  buoyant  in  an  ether,  where  the  blooms 
Of  unimaginable  fruit  and  flowers, 
And  sunshine  not  of  earth,  uplift  her  plumes. 
Life's  second  Eden ;  and  above  its  gate , 
Writ,  ^^  There  shall  be  no  sea  forevermore." 

TBI  OLTMPua,  Mat,  1874.  T.  6.  A. 
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SYLVESTE&  GAEDINER. 

BY  BSTHBB  B.   CABPEKTBB. 

This    name,   with    or  withonl;   a  Gkrdinelr  is  one  of  ancient  respecta- 

prasnomen,   will    awaken    in    almost  bility  in  Narragansett. 

ererj  part  oi  New  England  a  set  of  The  estate  of  William,  eldest  son 

carious  memories    and    associations,  of  Benoni,  and  grandson  of  Joseph, 

Tliej  will  connect,  now  with  accurate  who  was  among  the  first  settlers,  was 

classical  scholarship^  now  with  remi-  jsituated  in  Boston  Keck,  where  his 

nijcences  of  English  life,  now  with  house  may  still  be  seen.    Of  his  seven 

devotion  to  the  Church  of  England,  children,  Sylvester  was  probably  one 

now  with  eminent  skill  in  medicine,  of  the  youngest     He  afterwards  ac- 

alwajs    with   a  generous,   and  even  quired  an  eminent  reputation,  as  the 

stately  hospitality.  Sylvester    Gardiner,    M.  D.,    whose 

We  are  afraid^  that  of  our  readers  name  so  frequently  occurs  in  the 
iD  Boston  even,  where  these  lines  are  professional  and  antiquarian  annals 
printed,  few  have  other  associations  of  colonial  Boston,  the  chosen  home 
with  '^  Boston  Keck  "  than  that  these  of  his  middle  life,  as  Newport  was  the 
words  are  painted  on  certain  red  refuge  of  his  later  years.  Although 
street'-cars  which  go  to  that  part  of  these  lines  can  afford  nothing  more 
the  city  which  is  least  of  a  "  neck,"  definite  than,  so  to  speak,  a  retro- 
and  broadest^  indeed,  from  bay  to  bay.  spective  estimate  of  the  probabilities 
Let  such  readers  be  taught,  that  in  of  such  an  interview,  the  minor  inci- 
tfae  days  when  Massachusetts  coined  dents  of  which  are  treated  with  a 
her  own  money,  —  the  days  of  her  degree  of  freedom  in  details,  yet  the 
first  independence,  when  she  treated  reader  may  rest  assured  that  the 
as  an  equal  with  Cromwell  and  the  narrative,  as  a  whole,  is  simply  a 
Commonwealth  of  England,  ~  John  study  of  familiar  biographical  facts. 
Hull,  who  coined  the  money  for  her,  The  year  of  1732  has  come  to 
and  kept  her  treasure  for  her,  rode  Narragansett.  In  one  of  these  brie^ 
down  to  Fataquamscot,  on  the  west  dark  days  of  stormy  January,  the 
ride  of  Narragansett  Bay,  in  what  is  Eev.  t)r.  McSparran,  seated  at  a  cer- 
Bow  the  State  of  Bhode  Island,  tain  "great  walnut  study-table,"  in 
Here  he  found  a  beautiful  tract  of  the  chief  room  of  his  house,  since 
country,  a  long  peninsula,  such  as,  known  as  The  Glebe,  is  working 
in  the  vernacular  of  this  region,  is  *  steadily  at  his  sermon  for  next  Sun- 
called  a  "  neck."  He,  with  certain  day  morning.  Interrupted  by  the 
associates,  bought  it,  and,  with  love  arrival  of  a  messenger,  the  doctor 
of  their  own  home,  called  it  "  Boston  prepares  to  ride  towards  Wesquague 
Keck ; "  and  so  is  it  known  io  this  day.  Beach,  and  call  at  the  house  of  his 
The  southern  point  of  it  he  named  father-in-law.  Squire  Gardiner,  who 
Point  Judith,  after  Judith  Quincy  his  has  begged  to  be  favored  with  his 
wife ;  and  her  name  it  bears  to  this  advice  concerning  a  .matter  of  im- 
day.  On  this  "  Boston  Keck,'*  this  portance.  Although  the  squire  may 
little  history  begins.     The  name  of  not  yet  be  accounted  old,  as  age  is 
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reckoned  in  Narragansett,  he  has  'Uhe  dUtinffuished  CoL  Jobn;"not 
duly  received  and  acknowledged  the  a  few  of  his  early  contemporaries 
inevitable  ^'  three  warnings ; "  and  is  always  honoring  him  as  the  chief 
manfully  striving  to  set  his  affairs  in  glory  of  his  name.) 
order,  previous  to  taking  a  final  leave  And  so  of  the  others.  All,  girls 
of  that  world  which  he  has  loved,  per-  as  well  as  boys,  would  seem  to  be  pros- 
haps  too  well.  But,  before  summon-  perous  and  fortunate.  Daughter 
ing  the  lawyer,  he  first  requires  the  Hannah  was  married  ten  years  ago, 
presence  of  the  priest,  rather,  it  may  to  Mr.,  now,  by  the  grace  of  Oxford 
be  feared,  to  profit  by  the  keen  per-  University,  Dr.,  James  McSparran,— 
ceptions,  and  useful  and  ready  sense,  a  man  of  a  thousand  eccentricities, 
which  he  has  learned  to  recognize,  weaknesses  if  any  severer  judge  of 
and  value  in  his  son-in-law  and  character  chooses  so  to  style  them, 
friend,  than  to  enlist  the  aid  of  but  possessing  a  genuine  warmth  of 
spiritual  forces  in  his  own  behal£  human  sympathy,  now  manifest  in 
Years  ago,  in  the  time  of  hid  wild  the  kind  and  filial  interest  with  which 
youth,  the  squire  was  known,  through  he  listens  to  the  broken  and  hesitat- 
all  the  country-side,  as  ''  Wicked  ing  confidences  of  his  naturally  reti- 
Will.''  Has  he  no  confession  to  cent  companion, 
make  ?  Is  there  no  act  of  reparation  There  is,  then,  one  grievous  inte^ 
that  it  is  not  too  late,  even  now,  to  ruption  to  the  quiet  course  of  peace 
direct  and  execute  ?  Do  painful  and  comfort  at  the  Gardiner  Hoose. 
revelations  like  these  form  the  sub-  Son  Sylvester,  it  finally  appears,  ^m 
ject  of  the  low-toned  conversation  the  squire's  slow  and  unwilling  ad- 
between  the  penitent  and  his  chosen  missions,  is,  in  the  paternal  estima- 
counsellor?  We  shall  never  know,  tion,  hopelessly,  unmitigatedly  dnll 
But  when,  through  the  long  lapse  of  and  incapable.  How  to  provide  for 
time,  their  voices  finally  reach  us,  it  him  most  judiciously  is  the  father's 
is,  at  least,  no  selfish  thought  that  solicitous  inquiry.  Holding  his  sacred 
engages  the  invalid's  attention.  His  acres  in  all  that  religious  regard  so 
mind,  refusing  to  dwell  upon  his  own  characteristic  of  the  true  landed  pro- 
present  or  future  condition,  is  occu-  prietor,  he  shrinks  from  bestowing 
pied  with  anxious  forebodings  re-  any  part  of  them  upon  so  indifferent 
specting  the  welfare  of  those  most  a  husbandman  as  Sylvester  would 
dear  to  him.  The  anticipated  for-  inevitably  prove  to  be.  Of  course,  he 
tunes  of  his  children,  or  rather  of  would  not  wish  to  leave  his  son  de- 
one  among  them,  cause  him  the  pendent  upon  an  elder  brother;  but 
supremest  solicitude.  His  eldest  son,  then  his  wretched  incapacity ! 
happily,  is  no  object  of  parental  •  ''  Sylvester,  sir,  is  not  fit  to  be 
anxiety,  but  is  constantly  proving  trusted  with  land.  He  knows  no 
himself  well  fitted  to  fill  the  place  of  more  of  the  care  of  a  property  than 
country  gentleman  on  the  ancestral  a  girl  could.  He  hath  never  been  so 
•estate.  (Indeed,  such  was  the  subse-  strong  and  robust  as  his  brothers, 
•quent  popularity  of  this  worthy  repre-  He  knows  nothing,  and  cares  nothingj 
sentative  of  some  of  the  most  amiable  for  their  sports  and  occupations.  Yon 
•  of  the  family  qualities,  that  he  was  are  well  aware,  parson,  how  he  values 
regarded,  in  the  affectionate  partial-  an  old  book,  or  a  musty  parchment, 
ity  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  as  more  than   the    best    gallop   across 
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coontry.  He  doth  nothing  all  day,  would  ever  he  a  second  Barrow,  he- 
after  coming  from  his  lessons,  hut  cause  a  re^emhlance  might  he  traced 
idles  away  his  time  with  poring  oYer  hetween  the  two  in  the  circumstances 
the  books  you  lately  ordered  for  him  of  their  mental  growth,  he  can,  never- 
from  home;  yet  he  is  never  a  whit  theless,  say  with  heartiest  congratu- 
the  wiser  or  hrighter  for  it  all,  that  I  lations,  that  he  has  observed  this 
can  see.  Saving  your  presence,  son-  apparently  unpromising  youth  of 
in-law,  I  think  you  would  do  better  fourteen  years  to  possess  good  parts, 
to  bring  him  to  a  sense  of  the  duty  he  which  need  only  better  cultivation, 
owes  his  parents.  But,  let  him  try  and  a  wider  field  of  action,  to  obtain 
his  best,  I  fear  poor  Syl  will  never  full  recognition  and  appreciation. 
make  a  farmer;  and  what  is  to  be  These  his  instructor  can  secure  for 
done?"  him,  if  his  father  will  but  help.     Let 

The  good-humored  wrinkles  in  the  the  sum  now  expended  on  Sylvester 
squire's  broad  forehead  deepen,  and  he  afterwards  deducted  from  his 
settle  into  an  anxious  frown,  as  he  proper  portion,  if,  indeed,  any  thing 
concludes  the  longest  speech  of  his  remain  after  he  has  received  such  an 
life,  and  looks  appealingly  at  his  education  as  he  deserves  and  should 
leverend  adviser.  That  gentleman,  enjoy.  The  doctor,  for  his  part, 
with  his  usual  energy  and  decision,  would  most  cheerfully  undertake  the 
hesitates  not  an  instant  in  his  reply,  superintendence  of  the  whole  matter. 
He  has  long  desired  so  favorable  an  Let  him  go  to  Boston,  or  new 
opportunity  for  presenting  some  well-  Cambridge,  for  his  preparatory 
matured  convictions  of  his  own.  The .  studies,  but  by  all  means  send  him 
unlucky  youth  in  question  comes  ''home''  for  his  university  course, 
daily  to  the  parsonage  to  obtain  such  Change  of  scene  and  a  sea-voyage 
simple  instruction  as  his  father  has  will,  by  the  blessing  of  a  benignant 
aathorized  him  to  seek  there ;  and,  in  Heaven,  improve  and  establish  his 
a  quiet  way,  the  rector  of  St.  Paul's  health.  "  I  will  myself  communicate 
has  taken  careful  note  of  the  latent  with  him  from  time  to  time,"  pursues 
abilities  of  his  juvenile  brothor-in-  the  worthy  pastor  with  much  gran- 
law.  A  diligent  student  of  church-  deur,  and  pausing  in  a  glow  of  par- 
history  and  its  kindred  topics,  the  donable  pride,  as  he  contemplates 
doctor  may  not  improbably  call  to  mind  those  future  triumphs  of  epistolary 
certain  discouragements  in  the  early  force  and  elegance.  ''I  will  direct 
lifeof  the  great  Isaac  Barrow,  of  whom  the  young  man  in  his  studies,  and 
his  father  was  frequently  heard  to  give  him  the  best  of  my  poor  counsels, 
say,  with  a  good  taste  and  good  feel-  I  will  guide  him  in  the  paths  of 
ing  most  agressively  English  in  its  loyalty  to  the  present  reigning  family 
peculiar  tone  of  mingled  piety  and  (though  of  that  unhappy  exiled 
reprobation,  that,  if  it  were  the  will  prince,  I  would  ever  have  him  speak 
of  God  to  take  away  any  one  of  his  with  the  respect  becoming  a  gentle- 
children,  he  devoutly  prayed  it  might  man),  and  of  sincere  devotion  to  the 
he  Isaac,  as  the  least  hopeful  Church." 

Without  likening  the  well-meaning       And  here  the  fervid  Celtic  imagi- 

gentleman,  his   interlocutor,   to  this  nation  of  the  speaker  would  incline 

truly  Boman  sire,  and  while  far  from  him  to  enter  upon  a  full  display  of 

Tentoring  to  predict  that  the    boy  the  finest  pulpit  eloquence^  but  that 
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his   reallj  kind  heart  has  just  for-  A  deep  hudh  falls  upon  the  Gardiner 

warded  an  urgent  message  of  warn-  house ;  while  the  superstitious  slares 

ing  to  his  over-fertile    hrain,  to  the  hover  ahout    in   awe-sttruck   groups, 

effect  that  all  this  exaltation  of  sen-  and  whisper  together  in    trembling 

timeut  is  simply  wearisome,  and  un-  tones ;  for  their  master  has  passed  be* 

congenial  to  the  invalid.  yond  the  struggles  and  anxieties  of 

<'  In  short/'  he  closes,  descending  Hfe,  and  soon  another  mound  will  be 

with  admirable   rapidity   to  the  un«  added  to  those  in  the  ancient  buml- 

asBuming  level  of  that  keen,  shrewd  place  of  Narragansett  families.     A 

common-sense  which  he  owes  to  the  few  days  later  a  pale  winter  sunbeam, 

Scotch  line  of  his  ancestry,  and  upon  wandering  through  the  great  spaces 

which     the     squire,    a    plain    man,  of   the   Glebe,   rests  for  an  instant 

usually  meets  him  with  most  satisfae-  upon  the  vast,  open  volume  of  church 

tion,  —  "in  short,  my  dear  sir,  if  you  records,  and  lights  up  a  freshly-writ- 

will  but   trust  Sylvester  entirely  to  ten  entry  :  "  Deo.  14,  1732,  on  Thnrs- 

me;^  I  will  engage  that  he  «hall  reHect  day  night,  between  eleven  and  twelve 

more  public  credit  upon  your  paternal  o'clock,   departed  this   life,  William 

goodness  than  all  the  other  members  Grardiner,  Esq.,  of  Boston  Neck,  in 

of  yoiir  family,  amiable  and  excellent  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age ;  and 

as  I  acknowledge  them  to  be."  was  interred  the  Sunday  following, 

^'  Then  take  him,"  is  said  to  have  viz.,  the  17th,  in  the  churchyard  of 

been  the  laconic  reply  of  the  squire,  St.  Paul's.'^ 

always  a  man  of  few  words,  to  the  Young  Gardiner  is    now  abroad, 

profuse   pledges  of   his   more  fluent  completing  his  course  of  eight  years' 

and  emotional  companion.     But  the  study  in  England,  and  finally  on  the 

sincere  gpratitude  which  he  doubtless  Continent,  in  obedience  to  the  coun- 

entertained  towards  his  good  friend  sels  of   his  reverend   brother-in-law, 

for  his  welcome  suggestions  and  will-  who  long  since  directed  his  attention 

ing  help  was  soon  evinced,  according  to  the  profession  of  medicine  as  one 

to  the  practical  custom  of  the  time,  in  which  he  was  fitted  to  accomplish 

by    prompt     and     energetic     deeds,  meritorious  work,  and  would  piobahlj 

rather    than    by  fine    words.      The  obtain    a    fair   measure    of   success, 

proper  arrangements  are  immediately  "  Stupid  "  was  the  coarse  epithet  hy 

made  for  admitting  Sylvester  to  the  which  unthinking  neighbors  and  ac- 

privileges  of  the  most  thorough  and  quaintances  had  been  wont  to  sum  up 

liberal  education,  in  which  his  present  their    derogatory    opinions    of    the 

instructor's  directions  are  to  be  fill-  student  when  at  home  among  them, 

filled  in  every  particular.  But,  strange  to  say  I  the  same  Syl- 

Months  of  preparation  ensue.     The  vester,  who,  air  unworthy  of  his  gentle 

bustling  doctor  delights  in  the  con-  rustic  name,  was  always  at  so  great  a 

genial  atmosphere  of  stir  and  activity,  disadvantage  when  wandering  aim- 

and  takes  unwearied  pains  with  his  lessly  through   the  paternal   groves, 

young  friend,  carefully  reviewing  him  now,  while  "in  residence'*  at  Eng- 

in  all  his  studies,  previous  to  his  con-  lish   universities,    or    "walking   the 

templated  departure  for  the  Province  hospitals "  of   Paris,  is   never  once 

of  the  Massachusetts.  accounted  stupid  at  all.     Spontane- 

But  there  comes  a  sudden  pause  in  ous  testimonials   to  his  energy  and 

these  absorbing  cares  and  interests,  ability  not   unfrequently  find   thei"" 
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way   to    liis     secluded     birthplace,  family,  and  represent  the  colony  so 

What  art  could  gire  the  faintest  idea  ably  at  home.     They  frequently  re- 

of  the  almost  paternal  joy  and  pride  mind  the  doctor  how  they  often  used 

of  bis  early  friend,  the  warm-hearted  to  say,  that  boy  had  better  parts  than 

doctor,    on     those    happy    occasions  people  commonly  supposed, 

when  he  rides  home  from  the  South  The  doctor  keeps  his  own  counsel, 

Feny  with  a  fresh   European  mail  and  contradicts  nobody.     He  receives 

{cia  Newport)  of  goodly  proportions,  with  much  urbanity,   and  forwards, 

and  directed,  at  his  own  dictation,  to  under  cover  of  his  own  august  mis- 

the  Rev.  James  McSparran,  Doctor  sives,  certain  little  notes,  in  which 

of  Divinity,   in    Narragansett,  New  dear  Sylvester  is  entreated  to  accept 

England  I  **  heartiest  compliments  of  congratula- 

How  eagerly  he  reads  the  letters  tion ;  or  in   some   equally  ponderous 

aload!    albeit    not    without    sundry  phrase,    now   sacred  to    the    buried 

pauses ;  for  those  treacherous  specta-  emotions  of  our  fathers,  is  (for  the 

cles,  although   a  fine  new  pair,  and  first  time)  apprised  of  the  constant 

a  late  present    from  Sylvester,   are  and  truly  affectionate  regard  of  his 

strangely  inaccurate  to-day,  and  re-  admiring  cousin,  or  other  relative, 

quire  repeated    and    careful   adjust-.  Years  come  and  go  with  swiftest 

ments  from   their  owner,  before  he  flight,  and  leave  no  shadows  in  the 

can  resolve  the  confosed  lines  into  a  still,  green  places  of  peaceful  Narra- 

partial  distinctness.    Meanwhile  Mrs.  gansett.     Surely,  say  the  good  people, 

McSparran  listens  with    calm  state-  it  was  but  a  mere  yesterday  that  the 

liness,  and    an   occasional   word    or  boy  went  away ;  yet  he  is  once  more 

smile  of  sisterly  pride  and  approval,  at  home  among  the  old  familiar  scenes 

Really,  insists    her  more   impulsive  and  faces.    With  what  keen  and  deep 

spouse,  all  of  Sylvester's  old  family  feelings  of  pleasure  and  gratitude  he 

friends  should  hear  this,  and  this  f  greets  his  sister,  and  grasps  the  kind 

They  must  hear  it  I  hand  of  his  second  father,  before  enter- 

The  doctor,  after  the  hearty  Eng-  ing  upon  that  career  of  diligent  use- 

lish  fashion,  makes  a  little  festival  on  fulness  which  was  to  endure  through 

the  occasion,   and   reads    again  the  so  many  years  of  his  active  and  hon- 

well-conned  letters,  in  a  noble   and  orable  life  in  the  chief  city  of  New 

impressive  elocution,  and  with  infi-  England ! 

nite  exultation,  to  a  deeply-interested  From  time  to  time,  pleasant  tidings 
circle  of  auditors.  Great  was  the  of  his  assured  progress  towards  wealth 
surprise  of  these  worthies  at  the  first  and  eminence  reach  his  former  asso- 
intelligence  of  the  young  student's  ciates  in  Boston  Keck.  The  youth 
rapid  progress,  and  bright  prospects  who  could  not  be  trusted  with  land 
of  future  success;  but  this  incredu-  now  holds  an  almost  princely  estate  in 
lity  soon  yielded,  in  their  kindly  the  District  of  Maine.  Certain  quiet 
natures,  to  an  intense  local  pride  acts  of  private  benevolence  and  of 
and  gratification  in  the  talents  and  public  beneficence,  especially  in  con- 
achievements  of  their  young  friend,  nection  with  the  parish  church  of  his 
They  are  all  sure,  now,  that  they  native  place,  are  long  gratefully  re- 
always  knew  Sylvester  was  no  ordi-  membered  there.  In  sincere  recogni- 
nary  person.  They  are  glad,  truly,  tion  of  the  lasting  influence  of  youth- 
to  hare  him  do  so  much  credit  to  his  ful  associations,  in  genuine  affection 
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ioft  home  and  kindred,  he  meets  the  scholarly  pursuits,  achievements,  and 

uuforgotten  obligations  of  early  kind-  rewards,  once  more  resumed  their  just 

ness   and  friendship  with   the   most  influence.     Readers  in  Boston  need 

gracious  and  delicate  recompense,  ed-  not  be  reminded  of  the  brilliancy  and 

ucating  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  vigor    which    his    distinguished  son 

profession  his  sister's  son,  who,  as  Dr.  brought  to  the  bar;  and,  if  we  may 

Bobert  Hazard,  was  long  known  as  overstep  the  line  which  separates  these 

the  respected  and  valued  physician  from  persons  now  living,  the  well- 

of  the  Narragansett  country.'     The  known  name  of  a  living  relative  of  the 

clouds  that  gathered  so  darkly  above  Gardiner  family,  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Whip- 

his    pathway   are    finally    dispelled,  pie,  will  always  be  inseparable  from 

never  to  return ;  and  who  can  doubt  the  history  of  philosophical  criticism 

that   he  sacredly  cherished   through  in  America. 

all  his  prosperous  life  the  faithful  and  It  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  to 
grateful  recollection  of  the  judicious  recall  these  particulars  of  Dr.  Gardi- 
kindness  of  that  true  friend,  who  se-  ner's  New  England  origin  and  educa- 
cured  to  him  these  better  opportuni-  tion,  since  many  Bostonians  who  are 
ties,  this  wider,  nobler  sphere  of  acquainted  with  the  traditions  of  his 
thought  and  action  ?  arrival  in  their  city  from  England, 
The  appropriate  limits  of  this  sketch  and  of  his  determined  loyalty  and  re- 
scarcely  afford  room  for  the  briefest  tirement  to  the  mother-country  dor- 
references  to  Dr.  Gardiner's  descend-  ing  the  Revolution,  naturally  suppose 
ants  in  Boston ;  yet  there  needs  only  him  to  have  been  of  English  family. 
a  passing  allusion  to  revive  the  once  Nor  are  the  instructive  incidents  of 
familiar  names  of  his  son  and  grand-  his  early  years  without  their  jost 
son.  The  first  of  these,  John  Gardi-  claim  upon  the  best  attention  and 
nor,  was  the  ^' Law  Reformer,"  learned,  most  thoughtful  interest  of  all  who 
eloquent,  liberal,  doubly  interesting  have  the  welfare  of  young  people  in 
as  the  victim  of  much  social  and  po-  charge,  or  who  are  frequently  expect- 
litical  obloquy,  resulting  from  his  posi-  ed  to  give  advice  concerning  their 
tion  as  the  associate  of  Churchill,  and  training  and  management 
as  the  legal  defender  of  Wilkes.  A  Is  it,  then,  true  of  certain  minds, 
Unitarian  in  faith,  and  a  radical  in  and  those  possessing,  in  some  in- 
politics,  he  could  expect  but  little  tol-  stances,  no  ordinary  endowments,  that 
eration  from  the  conservatives  of  his  they  require  an  unusually  long  period 
time.  The  scenes  and  events  of  his  of  simple  acquisition  and  assimilation, 
life,  could  they  be  collected,  would  resulting  in  a  slow,  unconscious,  and 
possess  true  historical  value,  as  pre-  perhaps  to  all  but  practised  and  watch- 
senting  an  authentic  view  of  the  ful  eyes,  an  imperceptible  growth? 
career  of  a  travelled,  accomplished  May  it  be  that  there  are  particular 
man  of  the  world,  and  a  representa-  eeasonsof  mental  development,  during 
tive  American.  The  memory  of  his  which  it  is  the  instinctive  perception 
son,  the  Rev.  John  Sylvester  John  of  the  individual  that  the  precious 
Gardiner,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  is  vital  fluid  of  thought  must  not,  by  a 
honorably  associated  with  the  revival  premature  diversion  into  inferior  chan- 
of  letters  in  Boston,  as  the  agitations  nels,  be  suffered  to  detract  from  the 
of  the  Revolutionary  period  gradually  capacity  for  severer,  nobler  purposes, 
passed  away,  and'  the  attractions  of^  cares,  and  toils  ?    Possibly,  to  some 
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saturesy  the  power  of  a  simultaneous  most  cordially  desire  for  them,  that, 

absorption   and  radiation  is  denied,  in  their  first  uncertain  years  of  trial 

The  glancing  surface  of  a  rapid  stream  and  effort,  they  might  obtain  the  help 

reflects  a  thousand  glittering  lights ;  and  guidance  of  friends  and  educators 

but  the  darky  unfathomable  mountain  so  quick-sighted,  so  kind,  so  sympa- 

spring  hides   deep  in   its  shadowed  thetic,  and  on  the  whole  so  judicious, 

heart  the  healing  talisman  that  makes  as  the  worthy  incumbent  of  old  St. 

it  a  power  for  redemption,  a  source  of  Paul's,  the  '^James  McSparran,  clerk," 

renewed  life  and  invigoration  to  the  whose  firm,  bold  signature  one  not 

many  sufferers   who   could    scarcely  unreasonably  fancies  inscribed  in  hon-, 

ha?e  heeded  the  liveliest  chatter  of  orable  place  upon   the  record  of    a 

the  sprightly  brook.  family  that  has  long  been  known  for 

If  such  minds,  such  temperaments,  meritorious   and   faithful    service   in 

still  exist  among  us,  surely  all  right-  many  departments    of  general    use- 

thinkiDg,    right-feeling    people    will  fulness,  intelligence,  and  excellence. 


DAS  VEILCHEK. 

[From  Qoetlie.] 

Lonely  and  sweet  a  violet  grew 

The  meadow-weeds  among. 
One  mom  a  rosy  shepherd-maid, 
With  careless  heart  and  idle  tread^ 

Game  by, 

Came  by 
The  meadow-lands,  and  sung. 

"  Ah  I ''  said  the  violet,  "  would  I  were 

Some  stately  garden-flower  I 
Then  I  might  gathered  be,  and  pressed 
One  little  hour  to  her  sweet  breast : 

Ah,  me  I 

Ah,  me  I 
Only  one  little  hour  1 " 

On  came  the  rosy  shepherd-lass 

With  heart  that  idly  beat, 

And  crushed  the  violet  in  the  grass. 

It  only  said,  "  How  sweet  I 

How  sweet  I  '^  it  said  with  fainting  moani 

''If  I  must  die,  to  die  alone 

For  her, 

For  her,  — 

To  die  at  her  dear  feef 
Hamptoh,  April,  IfiTl. 
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BY  ANTHOmr  TBOLLOPE. 
IFiroM  egclu9iiBe  Ademnot  8ke§Uf9r  OLD  AND  KEW,'\ 

. of  her  son's  vices;   but  it  might  bo 

CHAPTER  XXXVL  v.  vi    i.           •                 j  u 

probably  be  again  secured  bj  means 

MB,  beoune's  perils.  ^^  ^®^  ^^'^  beauty.     Hetta  had  said 

that  Mr.  Broune  liked  his  own  way. 

Lady  CabbuBy  bad  allowed  her-  Had  not  she  herself  found  that  all 

self   two    days    for    answering    Mr.  men  liked  their  own  way  ?     And  she 

Broune's   proposition.     It  was  made  liked  her  own  way.     She  liked  the 

on  Tuesday  night ;  and  she  was  bound  comfort  of  a  home  to  herself.    Pe^ 

by  her  promise  to  send  a  reply  some  sonally  she  did  not  want  the  company 

time  on  Thursday.     But  early  on  the  ionship    of   a  husband.     And  what 

Wednesday  morning  she  had  made  scenes  would  there  be  between  Felix 

up  her  mind ;   and  at  noon  on  that  and  the  man  ?    And,  added  to  all  this, 

day  her  letter  was  written,     ^he  had  there  was  something  within  her,  al- 

spoken  to  Hetta  about  the  man ;  and  most  amounting  to  conscience,  wbieh 

she  had  seen  that  Hetta  had  disliked  told  her  that  it  was  not  right  that 

him.     She  was  not  disposed   to  be  she  should  burden  any  one  with  the 

much  guided  by  Hetta's  opinion.    In  responsibility  aiid  inevitable  troubles 

regard    to    her   daughter,    dhe    was  of   such    a    son   as   her  son    Felix, 

always   influenced  by  a  vague   idea  What  would  she  do,  were  her  husband 

that  Hetta  was  an  unnecessary  trou-  to  command  her  to  separate  herself 

ble.     There  was  an  excellent  match  from    her    son?     In    such    circum- 

ready  for  her>  if  she  would  only  ac-  stances  she  would  certainly  separate 

cept  it.     There  was  no  reason  why  herself  from  h^r  husband.     Having 

Hetta  should  continue  to  add  herself  considered   these  things  deeply,  she 

to    the    family  burden.     She   never  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Broune :  — 
said   this   even  to  herself;   but  she 

felt  it,  aud  was  not,  therefore,  inclined  "Deabest  Fbiend,  —  I  need  not 

to  consult  Hetta's  comfort  on  this  tell  you  that  I  have  thought  much  of 

occasion.     But,  nevertheless,  what  her  your  generous  and  affectionate  offer, 

daughter  said  had  its  effect.     She  had  How  could  I  refuse  such  a  prospect  as 

encountered  the  troubles  of  one  mai^  you  offier  me  without  much  thought? 

riage ;  and  they  had  been  yexj  bad.  I    regard  your  career   as   the  most 

She  did  not  look  upon  that  marri^e  noble  which  a  man's   ambition  can 

as   a  mistake;    having,   even   up  to  achieve;   and  in  that  career  no  one 

this  day,  a  consciousness  that  it  had  is  your  superior.     I  cannot  but  be 

been   the   business  of  her  life,  as  a  proud  that  such  a  one  as  you  should 

portionless    girl,   to   obtain    mainte-  have  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.    But, 

nance  and  position  at  the  expense  of  my  friend,  life  is  subject  to  wounds 

suffering    and    servility.      But    that  which  are  incurable ;  and  my  life  has 

had  been    done.     The    maintenance  been  so  wounded.     I  have  not  strength 

was,  indeed,  again  doubtful,  because  left    me    to  make  my  heart  whole 
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enoagh  to  be  worthy  of  your  accept*  son's  horses,  and  his  unmeaning  dis- 

ance.      I    have    been    so    cut    and  eipation^  and  all  her  doubts  about  the 

scotched  and  lopped  by  the  sufferings  marriage.     As  regarded  herself,  Mr. 

which  I  have  endured,  that  I  am  best  Broune  would  have  made  her  secure  \ 

alone.    It  cannot  all  be  described^  but  that    now  was  all  over.     Pooi; 

and  yet  with  you  I  would  have  no  woman!    This,  at  any  rate,  may  be 

reticence.     I   would    put  the  whole  ^aid  for  her^  —  that,  had  she  accepted 

history  before  you  to  read,  with  all  the  man,  her  regrets  would  have  been 

my  troubles,  past  and  still  present,  as  deep. 

all  my  hopes,  and  all  my  fears,  with        Mr.   Broune's  feelings  were  more 

every  circumstance  as  it  ha$  passed  decided  in  their  tone  than  those  of 

by,  and  every  expectation  that  re-  the  lady.    He  had  n^ot  made  his  offer 

mains,  were  it  not  that  the  poor  tale  without  consideration ;  and  yet,  from 

would  be  too  long  for  your  patience.,  the  very  moment  in   which   it  had 

The  result  of  it  would  be  to  make  been  made,  he    repented    it.     That 

you  feel  that  I  am  no  longer  fit  to  gently  sarcastic  appellation  by  which 

enter  in  upon  a  new  home.     I  should  Lady  Carbury  had  described  him  to 

bring  showers  instead  of   sunshine,  herself  when  he  had  kissed  her,  best 

melancholy  in  lieu  of  mirth..  explained  that  side  of  Mr.  Broune's 

'^I  will,  however,  be  bold  enough  diaracter  which  showed  itself  in  this 

to  assure  you,  that,  could  I  bring  matter.     He  was    a  susceptible  old 

myself  to  be  the  wife  of  any  man,  goose.     Ha4  she  allowed  him  to  kiss 

I  would  now  become  your  wife.     But  her  withouj;    olyection,    the    kissing 

I  shall  never  marry  again.    Never-  might  probably  have  gone  on;  and, 

theless,  I  am  whatever  might  have    come    of   it, 

'^Your  most  affectionate  friend,  there  would   have  been   no  offer  of 

i 

'^Matilda  Casbujky."  marriage.     He  had  believed  that  her 

little  manoBuvres  had  indicated  love 

About  six  o'clock  in  the  afteraoon,  on  her  part,  and  he  had  felt  himself 

she  sent  this  letter  to  Mr.  Broune's  constrained  to  reciprocate  the  passion, 

zooms  in  Pall  Mall  East,  and  then  She  was  beautiful  in  his  eyes.     She 

i^t  for  a  while  alone,  full  of  regrets,  was  bright.     She  wore  her  clothes  like 

Shs  had  thrown  away  from  her  a  firm  a  lady  ;  and,  if  it  was  written  in  the 

footing,  which  would  certaiixly  have  Book   of  the  Fates  that  some  lady 

served  her  for  her  whole  life.     Even  was  to  sit  at  the  top  of  his   table, 

at  this  moment  she  was  in  debt,  apd  Lady  Carbury  would    look  as  well 

did  not  know  how  to  pay  her  diebts  there  as  any  other.     She  had  repur 

without  mortgaging  her  lifa-ijacome,  diated  the  kiss,  and  therefore  he  had 

She  longed  for  some  staff  on  which  felt  himself  bound  to  obtain  for  him- 

&he  could  lean.     She  was  a&aid  of  self  the  right  to  kiss  her. 
the  future.     When    she  would    sit       The  offer  had  no  sooner  been  made 

with  her  paper  before  her,  preparing  than  he  met  her  son.  reeling  in,  drunk, 

her  future  work  for  the  press,  copy-  at  the  front-door.     As  he  made  his 

ing  a  bit  here  and  a  bit  there,  invent-  escape,  the  lad    had    insulted  him^ 

ing  historical  details,  dovetailing  her  This,   perhaps,  helped    to  open  his 

chronicle,  her  head  would  sometimes  eyes.     When  he  woke  the  next  mom- 

leem  to  be  going  round  as.  she  re-  ing,  or,  rather,  late  in  the  next  day, 

Qiembered  the  unpaid  b^ker,  and  her  after  his  night's  work,  he   was  no 
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longer  able  to  tell  himself  that  the  It  did  not  occnr  to  the  man  that  his 
world  was  all  right  with  hixri.     Who  offer  could  be  refused.    During  the 
does  not  know  that  sudden  thought*  whole  of   that  day  he  went  about 
fulness  at  waking,  that  first  matuti-  among  his  friends  in  a  melancholy 
nal  retrospection  and  prospection  into  fashion,  saying  little  snappish,  uncivil 
things   as  they  have  been   and  are  things  at  the  club,  and  at  last  dining 
to  be,  and  the  lowness  of  heart,  the  by  himself  with  about  fifteen  news- 
blankness    of    hope,    which    follows  papers  around  him.     After  dinner  he 
the  first  remembrance  of  some  folly  did  not  speak  a  word  to  any  man,  bat 
lately  done,   some    word    ill-spoken,  went  early  to  the  office  of  the  news- 
some  money  misspent,  or  perhaps  a  paper  in  Trafalgar  Square,  at  which 
cigar  too  much,  or  a  glass  of  brandy  he   did  his  nightly  work.     Here  he 
and  soda-water  which  he  should  have  was  lapped  in  comforts,  —  if  the  best 
left    untasted  ?    And,    when   things  of  chairs,  of  sofas,  of  writing-tables, 
have  gone  well,  how  the  waker  com-  and  of  reading-lamps,  can  make  a  man 
forts  himself  among  the  bedclothes,  comfortable  who  has  to  read  nightly 
as  he  claims  for  himself  to  be  whole  thirty  columns  of  a  newspaper,  or,  at 
all  over,  teres  atque  rotunduSy  so  to  any  rate  to  make  himself  responsible 
have  managed  his  little  affairs  that  for  their  contents, 
he  has  to  fear  no  harm,  and  to  blush        He  seated  himself  to  his  work  like 
inwardly  at  no  error!    Mr.  Broune,  a  man,  but  immediately  saw  Lady 
the  way  of  whose  life  took  him  among  Garbury's  letter  on  the  table  before 
many  perils,  who,  in   the  course  of  him.     It  was  his  custom,  when  he  did 
his  work,  had  to  steer  his  bark  among  not  dine  at  home,  to  have  such  doca- 
many  rocks,  was  in  the  habit  of  thus  ments  brought  to  him  at  his  office 
auditing    his    daily   account    as    he  as  had  reached  his  home  during  his 
shook  off  sleep  about  noon ;  for  such  absence  \  and  here  was  Lady  Carbu- 
was  his  lot,  that  he  seldom  was  in  ry's  letter.     He    knew  her  writing 
bed  before  four  or  five  in  the  mom-  well,  and  was  aware  that  here  was  the 
ing.     On  this  Wednesday  he  found  confirmation  of  his  fate.     It  had  not 
that  he  could  not  balance  his  sheet  been  expected,  as  she  had  given  he^ 
comfortably.     He   had  taken  a  very  self   another,  day  for    her    answer; 
great  step,  and  he  feared  that  he  had  but  here  it  was,  beneath  his  hand, 
not  taken  it  with  wisdom.     As  he  Surely  this   was   almost  unfeminine 
drank  the  cup  of  tea  with  which  his  haste.     He  chucked   the  letter,  un- 
servant  supplied  him  while  he  was  opened,  a  little  from  him,  and  endear- 
yet  in  bed,  he  could  not  say  of  him-  ored  to  fix  his  attention  on  some  prints 
self,  teres  atque  rotundusy  as  he  was  ed  slip  that  was  ready  for  him.    For 
wont  to  do  when  things  were   well  some  ten  minutes  his  eyes  went  rapid- 
with  him.     Every  thing  was  to  be  ly  down  the  lines ;  but  he  found  that 
changed.     As  he  lit  a  cigarette,  he  his  mind  did  not  follow  what  he  was 
bethought  himself  that  Lady  Carbury  reading.     He  struggled  again ;  bnt 
would  not  like  him  to  smoke  in  her  still  his  thoughts  were  on  the  letter, 
bedroom.     Then  he  remembered  other  He  did  not  wish  to  open  it,  having 

things.     "  I'll  be  d if  he  shall  some  vague  idea,  that,  till  the  letter 

live  in  my  house ! "  he  said  to  him-  should  have  been  read,  there  was  a 

self.  chance  of  escape.     The  letter  woald 

And  there  was  no  way  out  of  it.  not  become  due  to  be  read  till  the 
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next  day.     It  should  not  have  heen  had  ever  jefc  felt, ;  and  fcr  a  while 

there  now  to  tempt  his  thoughts  on  he   almost   thought  that    he   would 

this  night     But  he  could  do  nothing  renew  his  offer  to  her.      ^'  ^  Showers 

while  it  lay  there.     '^It   shall   he  a  instead  of  sunshine^   melancholy  in- 

part  of  the  bargain  that  I  shall  never  stead  of  mirth/  '^  he  repeated  to  him- 

hare  to  see  him/'  he  said  to  himself  self.     ^'  I  should  have  done  the  best 

as  he  opened  it.     The  second  line  told  for  her,  taking  the  showers  and  the 

him  that  the  danger  was  over.  melancholy,  if  they  were  necessary." 

When  he  had  read  so  far,  he  stood        He  went  to  his  work  in  a  mixed 
up  with   his   back  to  the  fireplace,  frame  of  mind,  but  certainly  without 
leaving  the  letter  on  the  table.    Then,  that  dragging  weight  which  had  op- 
after  all,  the  woman  wasn't  in  love  pressed  him   when   he   entered   the 
with  him.     But  that  was  a  reading  room.    Gradually,  through  the  night, 
of  the  affair  which  he  could  hardly  he  realized  the  conviction  that  he  had 
bring  himself  to  look  upon  as  correct,  escaped,  and  threw  from   him  alto- 
The  woman  had  shown  her  love  by  a  gether  the  idea  of  repeating  his  offer, 
thousand  signs.    There  was  no  doubt.  Before  he  left  he  wrote  her  a  line :  — 
however,  that  she  now  had  her  tri- 
umph.     A    woman    always    has    a       ''  Be  it  so.    It  need  not  break  our 
triamph  when  she  rejects  a  man,  and  friendship.  N.  B." 
more  especially  when  she  does  so  at 

a  certain   time  of  life.    'Would   she        This  he  sent  by  a  special  messen- 

publish  her  triumph  ?     Mr.  Broune  ger,  who  returned  with  a  note  to  his 

would  not  like  to  have  it  known  about  lodgings  long  before  he  was  up  on  the 

among    brother-editors,    or    by    the  following  morning :  — 
world  at  large,  that  he   had  offered 

to  marry  Lady  Carbury,  and  that  Lady        "  ITo,  no ;  certainly  not.     Ko  word 

Carbury  had  refused  him.     He  had  of  this  will  ever  pass  my  mouth, 

escaped;   but  the  sweetness   of   his  •  "M.  C." 

present  safety  was  not  in  proportion 
to  the  bitterness  of  his  late  fears.  Mr.  Broune  thought  that  he   was 

He  could  not  understand  why  Lady  very   well   out   of  the  danger,    and 

Carbury   should  have    refused    him.  resolved  that   Lady  Carbury  should 

As  he  reflected  upon  it,  all  memory  never  want  any  thing  that  his  friend- 

of  her  son,  for  the  moment,  passed  ship  could  do  for  her. 
away  from  him.     Full  ten   minutes 

had  passed,  during  which  he  had  still  ^^^^^ 

stood  upon  the  rug,  before  he  read  the  CHAPTER  Xyxvn. 

entire  letter.      "'Cut  and  scotched  ^^^  boabd-room. 

&nd  lopped,'  I  suppose  she  has  been," 

he  said  to  himself     He   had  heard        0^    Friday,   the    2l8t  June,   the 

much  of  Sir  Patrick,  and  knew  well  Board  of  the  South  Central  Pacific 

that  the  old  general  had  been  no  lamb,  and  Mexican  Railway  sat  in  its  own 

"Ishouldn't  have  cut  her,  or  scotched  room  behind  the  Exchange,  as  was 

her,  or  lopped  her."    When  he  had  the  Board's  custom  every  Friday.    On 

read  the  whole  letter  patiently,  there  this  occasion  all  the  members  were 

crept  upon  him  gradually  a  feeling  there,  as  it  had  been  understood  that 

of  admiration  for  her  greater  than  he  the  chairman  was  to  make  a  special 
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statement.  Theve  wa4s  the  great  were,  out  of  the  great  man's  own 
chairman  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  hearty  of  his  own  wish ;  so  that  some- 
the  midst  of  his  numerous  and  thing  of  the  condition  of  the  company 
immense  concerns,  he  never  threw  might  he  made  known  to  the  directors 
over  the  railway,  or  delegated  to  other  of  the  company.  But  this  was  not 
less  experienced  hands  those  cares  perhaps  exactly  the  truth.  Paul 
which  the  commercial  world  hxid  Montague  had  insisted  on  giving  vent 
intrusted  to  his  own.  Lord  Alfred  to  certain  doubts  at  the  last  meeting 
was  there,  with  Mr.  Cohenlupe,  the  hut  one,  and,  having  made  himself 
Hebrew  gentleman,  and  Paul  Mon-  very  disagreeable  indeed,  had  forced 
tague,  and  Lord  Nidderdale,  —  and  this  trouble  on  the  great  chairman, 
{even  Sir  Felix  Carbury.  Sir  Felix  On  the  intermediate  Friday,  the  chair- 
had  come,  being  very  anxious  to  buy  man  had  made  himself  very  un- 
and  sell,  and  not  as  yet  having  had  pleasant  to  Paul ;  and  this  had  seemed 
an  opportunity  of  realizing  his  golden  to  be  an  effort,  on  his  part,  to  frighten 
hopes,  although  he  had  actually  paid  the  inimical  director  out  of  his  oppo- 
a  thousand  pounds  in  hard  money  sition,  so  that  the  promise  of  a  state- 
into  Mr.  Melmotte's  hands.  The  ment  need  not  be  fulfilled.  Wliat 
secretary,  Mr.  Milea  Grendall,  was  nuisance  can  be  so  great  to  a  man 
also  present  as  a  matter  of  course.,  busied  with  immense  afiEairs,  as  to 
The  Board  always  met  at  three,  and  have  to  explain  —  or  to  ^empt  to 
had  generally  been  dissolved  at  a  explain  —  small  details  to  men  inca- 
quarter  past  three.  Lord  Al&ed  and  pable  of  understanding  them  !  Bat 
Mr.  Cohenlupe  sat  at  the  chairman's  Montague  had  stood  to  his  guns.  He 
right  and  left  hand.  Paul  Montague  bad  not  intended,  he  said,  to  dispute 
generally  sat  immediately  below,  with  the  commercial  success  of  the  corn- 
Miles  Grendall  opposite  to  him ;  but  pany ;  but  he  felt  verjr  strongly,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  young  lord  and.  he  thought  that  his  brother-directors 
the  young  baronet  took  the  next  should  feel  as  strongly,  that  it  was 
places.  It  was  a  nice  little  family  necessary  that  they  should  know  more 
party,  —  the  great  chairman  with  his  than  they  did  know.  Lord  Alfred 
two  aspiring  sons-in-law,  his  two-  had  declared  that  he  did  not  in  the 
particular  friends  (the  social  friend,  least  agree  with  his  brother-director. 
Lord  Alfred,  and  the  commercial  '^If  anybody  don't  understand,  it's 
friend,  Mr.  Cohenlupe),  and  Miles,  his  own  fault,"  said  Mr.  Cohenlape. 
who  was  Lord  Alfred's  son.  It  would  But  Paul  would  not  give  way;  and  it 
have  been  complete  in  its  friendliness,  was  understood  that  Mr.  Melmotte 
but  for  Paul  Montague,  who  had  would  make  a  statement 
lately  made  himself  disagreeable  to  The  "Board*"  were  always  cora- 
Mr.  Melmotte,  and  most  ungratefully  menced  by  the  reading  of  a  certain 
so ;  for  certainly  no  one  had  been  record  of  the  last  meeting  out  of  a 
allowed  so  free  a  use  of  the  shares  as  book.  This  was  always  done  by  Miles 
the  younger  member  of  the  house  of  Grendall ;  and  the  record  was  sup- 
Fisker,  Montague,  and  Montague.  posed  to  have  been  written  by  him. 
It  was  understood  that  Mr.  Mel-  But  Montague  had  discovered  tliat 
motte  was  to  make  a  statement.  Lord  this  statement  in  the  book  was  always 
Nidderdale  and  Sir  Felix  had  con-  prepared  and  written  by  a  satellite  of 
ceived  that  this  was.  to  be  done,  as  it  Melmotte's  from  Abchurch  Lane,  who 
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was  never  present  at  the  meeting,  men/'  said  Mr.  Melmotte,  in  his 
The  adverse  director  had  spoken  to  usual  hurried  way,  ^^  is  it  your  pleasure 
the  secretary  (it  will  be  remem-  that  I  shall  sign  the  record  ? "  Paul 
bered  that  they  were  both  members  Montague  rose  to  say  that  it  was  not 
of  the  Beargarden);  and  Miles  had  his  pleasure  that  the  record  should  be 
given  a  somewhat  evasive  reply.  ^' A  signed;  but  Melmotte  had  made  his 
cussed  deal  of  trouble,  and  all  that,  scrawl,  and  was  deep  in  conversation 
you  know  I  He's  used  to  it ;  and  it's  with  Mr.  Cohenlupe^  before  Paul  could 
what  he's  meant  for.  I'm  not  going  get  upon  his  legs, 
to  flurry  myself  about  stuff  of  that  Melmotte,  however,  had  watched 
kind."  Montague,  after  this,  had  the  little  struggle.  Melmotte,  what- 
spoken  on  the  subject  both  to  Nid-  ever  might  be  his  faults,  had  eyes  to 
derdale  and  Felix  Carbury.  "  He  see,  and  ears  to  hear.  He  perceived 
couldn't  do  it,  if  it  was  ever  so,"  Nid-  that  Montague  had  made  a  little 
derdale  had  said.  ''  I  don't  think  I'd  struggle,  and  had  been  cowed ;  and  he 
bully  him,  if  I  were  you.  He  gets  knew  how  hard  it  is  for  one  man  to 
five  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  and  if  persevere  against  five  or  six,  and  for  a 
you  knew  all  he  owes,  and  all  he  young  man  to  persevere  against  his 
hasn't  got,  you  wouldn't  try  to  rob  elders.  Nidderdale  was'  filliping  bits 
him  of  it."  With  Felix  Carbury,  of  paper  across  the  table  at  Carbury. 
Montague  had  as  little  success.  Sir  Miles  Grendall  was  poring  over  the 
Felix  hated  the  secretary,  had  de-  book  which  was  in  his  charge.  Lord 
tected  him  cheating  at  cards,  bad  Alfred  sat  back  in  his  chair,  the  pic- 
resolved  to  expose  him,  —  and  had  ture  of  a  model  director,  with  bis 
then  been  afraid  to  do  so.  He  had  right  hand  within  his  waistcoat.  He 
told  Dolly  Longestaffe,  and  the  reader  looked  aristocratic,  respectable,  and 
will  perhaps  remember  with  what  almost  commercial.  In  that  room  he 
effect.  He  had  not  mentioned  the  never,  by  any  chance,  opened  his 
affair  again,  and  had  gradually  fallen  mouth,  except  when  called>  on  to  say 
back  into  the  habit  of  playing  at  the  that  Mr.  Melmotte  was  right,  and  was 
dub.  Loo,  however,  had  given  way  considered  by  the  chairman  really  to 
to  whist ;  and  Sir  Felix  had  satisfied  earn  his  money.  Melmotte,  for  a 
himself  with  the  change.  He  still  minute  or  two,  went  on  conversing 
meditated  some  dreadful  punishment  with  Cohenlupe,  having  perceived  that 
for  Miles  Grendall,  but,  in  the  mean  Montague  for  the  moment  was  cowed, 
time,  felt  himself  unable  to  oppo.se  Then  Paul  put  both  his  hands  upon 
him  at  the  Board.  Since  the  day  at  the  table,  intending  to  rise,  and  ask 
which  the  aces  had  been  manipulated  •  some  perplexing  question.  Melmotte 
at  the  club,  he  had  not  spoken  to  saw  this  also,  and  was  upon  his  legs 
Miles  Grendall,  except  in  reference  to  before  Montague  had  risen  from  his 
the  affairs  of  the  whist-table.  The  chair.  "Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Mel- 
" Board"  was  now  commenced  as  motte,  "it  may  perhaps  be  as  well  if 
^ual.  Miles  read  the  short  record  I  take  this  occasion  of  saying  a  few. 
out  of  the  book,  stumbling  over  every  words  to  you  about  the  affairs  of  the  ■ 
other  word,  and  going  through  the  company."  Then,  instead  of  going 
performance  so  badly,  that,  had  there  on  with  his  statement,  he  sat  dowa 
^n  any  thing  to  understand,  no  one  again,  and  began  to  turn  over  sundry 
«mld  have  understood  it.  "Gentle-  voluminous  papers  very  slowly,  whis- 
20 
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pering  a  word  or  two  every  now  and        '*  I   suppose,  then,  we   must 

then  to  Mr.  Cohenlupe.     Lord  Alfred  the  sense  of  the  Board,"  said  thechai^ 

never  changed  his  posture,  and  never  man. 

took  his  hand  from  his  breast.     Nid-        "  I  have   been   discussing    certain 

derdale    and    Carbury   filliped   their  circumstances   with    our  friend  and 

paper  pellets  backwards  and  forwards,  chairman,"  said  Cohenlupe  ;  "  and  I 

Montague   sat    profoundly  listening,  must  say  that  it  is  not  expedient,  just 

or  ready  to   listen  when  any  thing  at  present,  to   go  into  matters   too 

should  be  said.     As  the  chairman  had  freely." 

risen  from  his  chair  to  commence  his        "  My  lords   and   gentlemen,"  said 

statement,    Paul    ffelt    that    he   was  Melmotte,    "I  hope   that  you  trust 

bound  to  be  silent.     When  a  speaker  me." 

is  in  possession  of  the  floor,  he  is  in        Lord   Alfred   bowed   down  to  the 

possession,  even  though  he  be  some-  table,  and  muttered  something  which 

what     dilatory    in     looking    to    his  was  intended  to  convey  most  absolute 

references,    and    whispering    to    his  confidence.     "Hear,  hear!"  said  Mr. 

neighbor.     And  when  that  speaker  is  Cohenlupe. 

a  chairman,  of  course  some  additional        "All  right,"  said  Lord  Nidderdale; 

latitude    must    be    allowed   to   him.  "goon."    And  he  fired  another  pellet 

Montague   understood   this,  and   sat  with  improved  success. 

silent.     It  seemed  that  Melmotte  had        "I  trust," said  the  chairman,  "that 

much    to    say    to     Cohenlupe,    and  my  young  friend.  Sir  Felix,  doubts 

Cohenlupe  much  to  say  to  Melmotte.  neither  my  discretion  nor  my  ability." 

Since    Cohenlupe     had    sat    at    the        "  Oh,   dear,  no !    not  at   all,"  said 

Board,  he  had  never  before  developed  the  baronet,  much  flattered  at  being 

such  powers  of  conversation.  addressed  in  this  kindly  tone.     He 

Nidderdale  didn't  quite  understand  had  come  there  with  objects  of  his 

it.     He  had  been  there  twenty  min-  own,  and  was  quite  prepared  to  sup- 

utes;  was  tired  of  his  present  amuse-  port   the   chairman   on    any  matter 

ment,   having    been    unable    to    hit  whatever. 

Carbury  on  the  nose;  and  suddenly  "My  lords  and  gentlemen,"  con- 
remembered  that  the  Beargarden  tinned  Melmotte,  "  I  am  delighted 
would  now  be  open.  He  was  no  re-  to  receive  this  expression  of  your 
specter  of  persons,  and  had  got  over  confidence.  If  I  know  any  thing  in 
any  little  feeling  of  awe  with-  which  the  world,  I  know  something  of  com- 
the  big  table  and  the  solemnity  of  mercial  matters.  I  am  able  to  tell 
the  room  may  have  first  inspired  you  that  we  are  prospering.  I  do  not 
him.  "  I  suppose  that's  about  all,"  know  that  greater  prosperity  has  ever 
he  said,  looking  up  at  Melmotte.  been  achieved  in  a  shorter  time  by  a 

"Well,  perhaps,  as  your  lordship  commercial   company.      I   think  our 

is  in  a  hurry,  and  as  my.  lord  here  friend  here,  Mr.  Montague,  should  be 

is  engaged  elsewhere,"  turning  round  as  feelingly  aware  of  that  as  any  gen- 

to  Lord  Alfred,  who  had  not  uttered  tleman." 

a  syllable,  or  made  a  sign,  since  he  had        "  What  do  you  mean  by.  that,  Mr. 

been   in  his  seat,  "we  had  better  ad-  Melmotte?"  asked  Paul, 
joum  this  meeting  for  another  week."        "  What    do   I  mean  ?      Certainly 

"  I  cannot  allow  that,"  said  Paul  nothing  adverse  to  your  character,  sir. 

Montague.  Your  firm  in  San  Francisco,  sir,  know 
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very  well  how  tbe  affairs  of  the  com-  whether  every  affair  of  this  company 

pany  are  being  transacted  on   this  should  or  should  not  be  published  to 

side  of  the  water.     No  doubt  you  are  the  world.'' 

in  correspondence  with  Mr.  Fisker.  "You'd  break  up  every  thing  if 

Ask  him.     The  telegraph-wires    are  you  did/'  said  Cohenlupe. 

open  to  you,  sir.     But,  my  lords  and  "  Perhaps  every  thing  ought  to  be 

gentlemen,  I  am  able  to  inform  you,  broken  up.     But  I  say  nothing  about 

that,  in  affairs  of  this  nature,  great  that.     What  I  do  say  is  this,  —  that 

discretion  is  necessary.     On  behalf  of  as  we  sit  here  as  directors,  and  will  be 

the  shareholders  at  large,  whose  inter-  held  to  be  responsible  as  such  by  the 

eats  are  in   our  hands,   I   think    it  public,  we   ought   to  know  what   is 

expedient  that  any  general  statement  being  done  ;  we  ought  to  know  where 

should  be  postponed  for  a  short  time ;  the   shares  really  are.     I  for  one  do 

and  I  flatter  myself,  that,  in  that  opin-  not  even  know  what  scrip  has  been 

ion,  I  shall  carry  the  majority  of  this  issued." 

Board  with  me."     Mr.  Melmotte  did  "  You've  bought  and  sold  enough  to 

not  make  his  speech  very  fluently ;  know  something  about  it,"  said  Mel- 

but,  being  accustomed  to   the  place  motte. 

which  he  occupied,  he  did  manage  to  Paul  Montague  became  very  red  in 

get  the  words  spoken  in  such  a  way  the  face.     "  I,  at  any  rate,  began,"  he 

as  to  make  them  intelligible  to  the  said,  "by  putting  what  was  to  me  a 

company.     "  I   now  move   that  this  large  sum  of  money  into  the  affair." 

meeting  be    adjourned   to   this   day  "That's  more  than  I  know,"  said 

week,"  he  added.  Melmotte.      "  Whatever   shares   3'ou 

"  I  second  that  motion,"  said  Lord  have  were  issued  at  San  Francisco, 

Alfred,  without  moving  his  hand  from  and  not  here." 

his  breast.  "  I    have    taken    nothing    that   I 

"  I  understood   that   we   were   to  haven't    paid  for,"   said    Montague ; 

have  a  statement,"  said  Montague.  "  nor  have  I  yet  had  allotted  to  me 

"You've    had   a  statement,"   said  any  thing  like  the  number  of  shares 

Mr.  Cohenlupe.  which    my   capital   would   represent. 

"  I   will    put   my   motion   to    the  But  I  did  not  intend  to  speak  of  my 

vote,"  said  the  chairman.  own  concerns." 

"  I   shall   move   an    amendment,"  "  It  looks  very  like  it,"  said  Cohen- 
said  Paul,  determined  that  he  would  lupe. 
not  be  altogether  silenced.  "  So  far  from  it,  that  I  am  prepared 

"'  There   is   nobody  to  second  it,"  to   risk  the   not   improbable  loss  of 

said  Mr.  Cohenlupe.  every  thing  I  have  in  the  world.    I  am 

"  How  do  you  know  till  I've  made  determined   to   know   what   is  being 

it  ? "  asked  the  rebel.     "  I  shall  ask  done  with  the  shares,  or  to  make  it 

Lord  Nidderdale  to  second  it ;   and,  public  to  the  world  at  large  that  I, 

when  he  has  heard  it,  I  think  that  he  one  of  the  directors  of  the  company, 

will  not  refuse."  do  not  in  truth  know  any  thing  about 

"  Oh,   gracious   me  1      Why   me  ?  it.     I  cannot,  I  suppose,  absolve  my- 

No,  don't  ask  me!     I've   got   to  go  self  from  further  responsibility;   but 

away.     I  have  indeed ! "  I  can  at  any  rate  do  what  is  right 

"  At  any  rate,  I  claim  the  right  of  from   this    time   forward  ;    and   that 

saying  a  few  words.     I  do  not  say  course  I  intend  to  take." 
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'^  The  gentleman  bad  better  resign  Faitl  went  up  to  him,  and  took  him 

his  seat  at  this  Board/'  said  Melmotte.  hj   the    sleeve,   signifying    that  he 

"There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that."  wished  to  speak  to  him  before  they 

"  Bound  up  as  I  am  with  Fisker  parted.  •   "  Certainly,"  said  the  great 

and  Montague  in   California,  I  fear  man,  bowing.     '^Carbury,"  he  said, 

that  there  will  be  difficulty."  looking  round  on  the  young  baronet 

"Not  in  the  least,"  continued  the  with  his  blandest  smile,  "if  you  are 
chairman.  "You  need  only  gazette  not  in  a  hurry,  wait  a  moment  for  me. 
your  resignation,  and  the  thing  is  I  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  hefore 
done.  I  had  intended,  gentlemen,  to  you  go.  —  Now,  Mr.  Montague,  what 
propose  an  addition  to  our  number,  can  I  do  for  you  ? "  Paul  began  his 
When  I  name  to  you  a  gentleman,  story,  expressing  again  the  opinion 
personally  known  to  many  of  you,  which  he  had  already  very  plainly 
and  generally  esteemed  throughout  expressed  at  the  table.  But  Mel- 
England  as  a  man  of  business,  as  a  motte  stopped  him  very  shortly,  and 
man  of  probity^  and  as  a  man  of  with  much  less  courtesy  than  he  had 
fortune,  a  man  standing  deservedly  shown  in  the  speech  which  he  had 
high  in  all  British  circles,  I  mean  Mr.  made  from  the  chair.  "  The  thing  is 
LongestaflFe  of  Caversham" —  about   this  way,  I  take  it,  Mr.  Mon- 

" Young    Dolly,    or    old?"   asked  tagae,  — you  think  you  know  more 

Lord  Nidderdale.  of  this  matter  than  I  do." 

"  I  mean  Mr.  Adolphus  Longestaffe,  "  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Melmotte." 
sen.,  of  Caversham.  I  am  sure  that  "  And  I  think  that  I  know  more  of 
you  will  all  be  glad  to  welcome  him  it  than  you  do.  Either  of  us  may  he 
among  you.  I  had  thought  to  right.  But,  as  I  don't  intend  to  give 
strengthen  our  number  by  this  ad-  way  to  you,  perhaps  the  less  we  speak 
dition.  But,  if  Mr.  Montague  is  de-  together  about  it  the  better.  You 
termined  to  leave  us  (and  no  one  can't  be  in  estrnest  in  the  threat  you 
will  regret  the  loss  of  his  services  so  made,  because  you  would  be  making 
much  as  I  shall),  it  will  be  my  public  things  communicated  to  you 
pleasing  duty  to  move  that  Adolphus  under  the  seal  of  privacy;  and  no 
Longestaffe,  sen.,  Esq.,  of  Caversham,  gentleman  would  do  that.  But,  as 
be  requested  tc  take  his  place.  If,  long  as  you  are  hostile  to.  me,  I  can't 
on  reconsideration,  Mr.  Montague  help  you;  and  so  good-afternoon." 
shall  determine  to  remain  with  us  Then,  without  giving  Montague  the 
(and  I,  for  one,  most  sincerely  hope  possibility  of  a  reply,  he  escaped  into 
that  such  reconsideration  may  lead  an  inner  room,  which  had  the  word 
to  such  determination),  then  I  shall  "Private"  painted  on  the  door,  and 
move  that  an  additional  director  be  which  was  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
added  to  our  number,  and  that  Mr.  chairman  individually.  He  shut  the 
Longestaffe  be  requested  to  take  the  door  behind  him,  and  then,  after  a  few 
chair  of  that  additional  director."  moments,  put  out  his  head,  and  heck- 
The  latter  speech  Mr.  Melmotte  got  oned  to  Sir  Felix  Carbury.  Nidiler- 
through  very  glibly,  and  then  im-  dale  was  gone.  Lord  Alfred  with  his 
mediately  left  the  chair,  so  as  to  son  was  already  on  the  stairs.  Co- 
show  that  the  business  of  the  Board  henlupe  was  engaged  with  Meloiotte's 
was  closed  for  that  day  without  any  clerk  on  the  record-book.  Paul  Mon- 
possibility  of  re-opening  it  tague,  finding  himself  without  sup- 
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port,  and  alone,  slowly  made  his  way  — he  hardly  knew  what  —  out  of 
oat  into  the  court.  Melmotte's  hands.  Melmotte  cer- 
Sir  Felix  had  come  into  the  city  in-  tainly  did  not  seem  disposed  to  shun 
tending  to  suggest  to  the  chairman,  him,  and  therefore  there  could  be  no 
that,  baring  paid  his  thousand  pounds,  difficulty  about  the  shares.  As  to 
he  should  like  to  have  a  few  shares  to  danger  —  who  could  think  of  danger 
go  on  with.  He  was,  indeed,  at  the  in  reference  to  money  intrusted  to  the 
present  moment,  very  nearly  penniless,  hands  of  Augustus  Melmotte? 
and  bad  negotiated,  or  lost  at  cards,  '^I  am  delighted  to  see  you  here  I" 
all  tbe  I.  0.  n.'s  which  were  in  any  said  Melmotte,  shaking  him  cordially 
degree  serviceable.  He  still  had  a  by  the  hand.  "  You  come  regularly, 
pocket-book  full  of  those  issued  by  and  you'll  find  that  it  will  be  worth 
Miles  Grendall;  but  it  was  now  an  your  while.  There's  nothing  like 
understood  thing  at  the  Beargarden  attending  to  business.  You  should  be 
that  no  one  was  to  be  called  upon  to  here  every  Friday." 
taketbem,  except  Miles  Grendall  him-  '^  I  will,"  said  the  baronet. 
self^  —  an  arrangement  which  robbed  ''  And  let  me  see  you  sometimes  up 
the  card-table  of  much  of  its  delight,  at  my  place  in  Abchurcli  Lane.  I 
Beyond  this,  also,  he  had  lately  been  can  put  you  more  in  th^  way  of  un- 
forced to  issue  a  little  paper  himself,  derstanding  things  there  than  I  can 
in  doing  which  he  had  talked  here.  This  is  all  a  mere  formal  sort 
largely  of  his  shares  in  the  railway,  of  thing.  You  can  see  that." 
His  case  certainly  was  hard.  He  had  ''  Oh,  yes  I  I  see  that." 
actually  paid  a  thousand  pounds  down  ''  We  are  obliged  to  have  this  kind 
in  bard  cash,  —  a  commercial  transac-  of  thing  for  men  like  that  fellow 
tion,  which,  as  performed  by  himself,  Montague.  By  the  by,  is  he  a  friend 
lie  regarded  as  stupendous.     It  was  of  yours  ?  " 

almost  incredible  to  himself  that  he  '^  Not  particularly.     He  is  a  friend 

should  have  paid  any  one  a  thousand  of  a  cousin  of  mine ;  and  the  women 

pounds;  but  hehad  done  it  with  much  know  him  at  home.     He  isn't  a  pal 

difficulty, — having     carried     Dolly,  of  mine,  if  .you  moan  that." 

Jan.,  with  him  all  the  way  into  the  ^'  If  he  makes  himself  disagreeable, 

ci^y>  —  in  the  belief  that   he  would  he'll  have  to  go  to  the  wall:  that's 

thus  put  himself  in  the  way  of  mak-  all.     But  never  mind  him  at  present. 

isg  a  continual  and  unfailing  income.  Was  your  mother  speaking  to  you  of 

He  understood,   that,  as  a  director,  what  I  said  to  her  ? " 

he  would  be  always  entitled  to  buy  "No,   Mr.     Melmotte,"    said    Sir 

shares  at  par,  and,  as   a  matter  of  Felix,  staring  with  all  his  eyes, 

course,  always  able   to  sell  them  at  "  I  was  talking  t^  her  about  you ; 

the  market-price.      This  he   under-  and  I    thought,   that    perhaps    she 

Btood  to  range  from  ten  to  fifteen  and  might  have   told  you.     This  is    all 

twenty  per  cent  profit.      He  would  nonsense,  you  know,  about  you  and 

have  nothing  to  do  but  to  buy  and  Marie."      Sir  Felix  looked  into  the 

8^11  daily.     He  was  told  that  Lord  man's  face.     It  was  not  savage,  as  he 

Alfred  was  allowed  to  do  it  to  a  small  had  seen  it ;  but  there  had  suddenly 

^tent,  and  that  Melmotte  was  doing  come  upon  his  brow  that  heavylook 

it  to  an  enormous  extent.   But,  before  of  a  determined  purpose,  which  all 

he  could  do  it,  he  must  get  something  who  knew  the  man  were  wont  to  mark. 
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Sir  Felix  had  observed  it  a  few  min-  Come,  out  with  it.     Is  not  that  it? 

Tites  since  in  the  Board-room,  when  When  we  understand  each  other,  I'll 

the  chairman  was  putting  down  the  put  you  in  the  way  of  making  mon- 

rebellious    director.       "You    under-  ey." 

8tan4  that;  don't  you?"     Sir  Felix  "Of  course,  Fm  not  very  well  off" 

still   looked   at  him,   but    made    no  said  Felix. 

reply.  "  It's  all  d nonsense.    You  "  About  as  badly  as  any  yoimg  man 

haven't  got  a  brass  farthing,  you  that  I  can  hear  of.  You  give  me 
know.  You've  no  income  at  all :  your  written  promise^  that  you'll  drop 
you're  just  living  on  your  mother ;  this  affair  with  Marie,  and  you  sha'n't 
and  I'm  afraid  she's  not  very  well  off.  want  for  money." 
How  can  you  suppose  that  I  shall  "  A  written  promise  1 " 
give  my  girl  to  you?"  Felix  still  "Yes,  a  written  promise.  I  give 
looked  at  him,  but  did  not  dare  to  nothing  for  nothing.  I'll  put  you  in 
contradict  a  single  statement  made,  the  way  of  doing  so  well  with  these 
Yet,  when  the  man  told  him  that  he  snares,  that  you  shall  be  able  to  mar- 
had  not  a  brass  farthing,  he  thought  ry  any  other  girl  you  please,  or  to 
of  his  own  thousand  pounds  which  were  live  without  marrying ;  which  you'll 
now  in  the  man's  pocket.  "  You're  find  to  be  better." 
a  baronet,  and  that's  about  all,  you  There  was  something  worthy  of 
know,"  continued  Melmotte.  "  The  consideration  in  Mr.  Melmotte's  prop- 
Carbury  property,  which  is  a  very  osition.  Marriage  of  itself,  simply  as 
small  thing,  belongs  to  a  distant  cou-  a  domestic  institution,  had  not  special- 
sin,  who  may  leave  to  me,  if  he  ly  recommended  itself  to  Sir  Felix 
pleases,  and  who  isn't  very  much  Carbury.  A  few  horses  at  Leigh  ton, 
older  than  you  are  yourself"  Ruby  Kuggles  or  any  other  beauty, 

"  Oh,  come,  Mr.  Melmotte  I  he's  a  and   life    at    the    Beargarden,   were 

great  deal  older  than  me."  much  more  to  his  taste.     And  then 

"  It  wouldn't  matter  if  he  were  as  he  was  quite  alive  to  the  fact  that  it 

old  as  Adam.     The  thing  is  out  of  was  possible  that  he  might  find  him- 

the  question ;  and  you  must  drop  it."  self  possessed  of  the  wife  without  the 

Then  the  look  on  his  brow  became  a  money.     Marie,  indeed,  had  a  grand 

little   heavier.      "You   hear  what   I  plan  of  her  own   with    reference  to 

say.     She   is   going  to   marry   Lord  that  settled  income.     But  then  Marie 

Kidderdale.      She   was    engaged    to  might  be  mistaken  ;  or  she  might  be 

him  before  you  ever  saw  her.     What  lying.     If  he   were   sure  of  making 

do  you  expect  to  get  by  it?  "  money  in  the  way  Melmotte  now  sng- 

Sir  Felix  had  not  the  courage  to  gested,  the  loss  of  Marie  would  not 
say  that  he  expected  to  get  the  girl  break  his  heart.  But  then,  also,  Mel- 
he  loved.  But,  as  the  man  waited  motte  might  be  lying, 
for  an  answer,  he  was  obliged  to  say  "  By  the  by,  Mr.  Melmotte,"  said 
something.  *' I  suppose  it's  the  old  he,  "could  you  let  me  have  those 
story,"  he  said.  shares  ?  " 

"  Just  so,  —  the   old    story.     You  "  What  shares  ?  "     And  the  heavy 

want  my  money ;  and  she  wants  you  brow  became  still  heavier, 

just  because  she  has  been  told  to  take  "  Don't  you  know  ?  I   gave  you  a 

somebody  else.     You  want  something  thousand  pounds,  and  I  was  to  have 

to  live  on :  that's  what  you  want,  ten  shares." 
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^'Tou  most  come  about  that  on  which   were  not    romantic    in  their 

the  proper  day,  to  the  proper  place,''  nature.      The  reader  shall    see  the 

"  When  is  the  proper  day  ?  "  letter, 

^^It    is  the  of  20th  each  month 

I  think."      Sir  Felix    looked    very  "Dear  Sir,  —  In  consideration  of 

blank  at  hearing  this,  knowing  that  the  offers  made  by  you  to  me,  and  on 

this  present  was   the    2lBt    of    the  a   clear  understanding  that  such  a 

month.  "  But  what  does  that  signify  ?  marriage   would   be    disagreeable   to 

Do  yoQ  want  a  little  money  ?  "  you   and  to  the  lady's   mother,  and 

"  Well,  I  do,"  said  Sur  Felix.     "  A  would  bring  down   a  father's  curse 

lot  of  fellows  owe  me  money ;  but  it's  upou  your  daughter,  I  hereby  declare 

30  hard  to  get  it  I "  and  promise  that  I  will  not  renew  my 

"That  tells  a  story  of  gambling,"  suit  to  the  young  lady,  which  I  hereby 

said  Mr.  Melmotte.     '^  You  think  I'd  altogether  renounce, 

give  my  girl  to  a  gambler ?  "  "I  am,  dear  sir, 

'*  Nidderdale's  in  it  quite  as  thick  <<  Your  obedient  servant, 

^  ^  a"^-"  «  Felix  Carbury. 

"Nidderdale  has  a  settled  property,  „  . 

...        ...        -               ,.      -  . ,  "AC70IT8TU8  Melmotte,  Esq., 

wo  ICQ  neitner  he  nor  nis  tatner  can  ^^arasrenor  sqiuue." 

destroy.    Biit   don't  you   be  such  a 

fool  as  to  argue  with  me.     You  won't  The  letter  was  dated  2l8t  July,  and 

get  any  thing  by  it.     If  you'll  write  bore  the  printed  address  of  the  offices 

that  letter  here,  now "  —  of    the    South   Central   Pacific  and 

"  What,  to  Marie  ?  "  Mexican  Railway. 

^^No,  not  to  Marie  at  all,  but  to  *' You'll    give   me  that  check  for 

me.    It  need  never  be  shown  to  her.  two  hundred  pounds,  Mr.  Melmotte  ?  " 

If  you'll  do  that,  I'll  stick  to  you,  and  The  financier  hesitated  for  a  moment, 

make  a  man  of  you.     And,  if  you  but  did  give  the  baronet  the    check 

want  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds,  I'll  as  promised.     '^And  you'll  see  about 

give  you  a  check  for  it  before   you  letting  mo  have  those  shares  ? " 

leave  the   room.     Mind  (I   can   tell  ^^  You.  can  come  to  me  in  Abchurch 

joa  this),  on  my  word  of  honor  as  a  Lane,  you  know."  Sir  Felix  said  that 

gentleman,  if  my  daughter  were  to  he  would  call  in  Abchurch  Lane, 

marry  you,  she'd  never  have  a  single  As  he  went  westward  towards  the 

shilling.     I  should  immediately  make  Beargarden,  the  baronet  was  not  happy 

a  will,  and  leave  all  my  property  to  in  his  mind.     Ignorant  as  he  was  as 

St.  George's  Hospital.     I  have  quite  to  the  duties  of  a  gentleman,  indiffer- 

made  up  my  mind  about  that."  ent  as  he  was  to  the  feelings  of  others, 

'^  And  couldn't  you  manage  that  I  still  he  felt  ashamed  of  himself.     He 

fihonhl  have   the  shares   before    the  was    treating    the    girl  very  badly. 

20th  of  next  month  ?  "  Even  he  knew  that  he  was  behaving 

"  I'll  see  about  it.    Perhaps  I  could  badly.   He  was  so  conscious  of  it,  that 

let  you  have  a  few  of  my  own.     At  he  tried  to  console  himself  by  reflect- 

anj  rate,  I  won't  see  you  short  of  ing  that  his  writing  sifch  a  letter  as 

money."  that  would  not  prevent  his  running 

The  terms  were  enticing;  and  the  away  with  the  girl,  should  he,  on  con- 
letter  was,  of  course,  written.  Mel-  sideration,  find  it  to  be  worth  his  while 
motte    himself   dictated    the   words,  to  do  so. 
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That  night  he  was  again  playing  at  could  not  but  embrace  her.    Then 

the  Beargarden,  and  he  lost  a  great  there  had  come  a  passionate  flood  of 

part  of  Mr.  Melmotte's  money.     He  tearp,  and  she  was  in  his  arms.    How 

did  in  fact  lose  much  more  than  the  he  had  escaped,  he  hardly  knew;  but 

two  hundred  pounds ;   but,  when  he  he  did  know  that  he  had  promised  to 

found  his  ready  money  going  from  be  with  her  again   before  two  days 

him,  he  issued  paper.  should  have  passed. 

On  the  day  named  he  wrote  to  her 

a  letter,  excusing  himself,  which  was, 

CHAPTER  XXXVm.  ^               t.     ^         -          A        ti    l  j 

at  any  rate,  true  in  words.     He  had 

PAUL  montagub's  TROUBLES.  ^®^  Summoned,  he  said,  to  Liverpool 

on  business,  and  must  postpone  seeing 
Pau.l  Montague  had  other  trou-  her  till  his  return.  And  he  explained 
bles  on  his  mind  beyond  this  trouble  that  the  business  on  which  he  was 
of  the  Mexican  Hallway.  It  was  now  called  was  connected  with  the  great 
more  tlian  a  fortnight  since  he  had  American  Railway,  and,  being  impor- 
taken  Mrs.  Hurtle  to  the  play ;  and  tant,  demanded  his  attention.  In 
she  was  still  living  in  lodgings  at  words,  this  was  true.  He  had  been 
Islington.  He  had  seen  her  twice, —  corresponding  with  a  gentleman  at 
once  on  the  following  day,  when  he  Liverpool,  with  whom  he  had  become 
was  allowed  to  come  and  go  without  acquainted  on  his  return  home,  after 
any  special  reference  to  their  engage-  having  involuntarily  become  a  partner 
ment ;  and  again,  three  or  four  days  in  the  house  of  Fisker,  Montague,  and 
afterwards,  when  the  meeting  was  by  Montague.  This  man  h^  trusted,  and 
no  means  so  pleasant.  She  had  wept,  had  consulted ;  and  the  gentleman, 
and,  afler  weeping,  had  stormed.  She  Mr.  Bamsbottom  by  name,  had  sag- 
had  stood  upon  what  she  called  her  gested  that  he  should  come  to  him  at 
rights,  and  had  dared  him  to  be  false  Liverpool.  He  had  gone;  and  his 
to  her.  Did  he  mean  to  deny  that  he  conduct  at  the  Board  had  been  the 
liad  promised  to  marry  her?  Was  not  result  of  the  advice  which  he  had  re- 
his  conduct  to  her  ever  since  she  had  ceived ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
now  been  in  London  a  repetition  of  some  dread  of  the  coming  interview 
that  promise  ?  And  then,  again,  she  with  Mrs.  Hurtle  had  not  added 
became  soft,  and  pleaded  with  him.  strength  to  Mr.  Ramsbottom's  inn- 
But  for  the  storm,  he  might  have  given  tation. 

way.  At  that  moment  he  had  felt  In  Liverpool  he  had  beard  tidings 
that  any  fate  in  life  would  be  better  of  Mrs.  Hurtle ;  though  it  can  hardly 
than  a  marriage  on  compulsion.  Her  be  said  that  he  obtained  any  tmst- 
tears  and  her  pleadings,  nevertheless,  worthy  information.  The  lady,  after 
touched  him  very  nearly.  He  had  landing  from  an  American  steamer, 
promised  her  most  distinctly.  He  had  been  at  Mr.  Bamsbottom's  office, 
had  loved  her,  and  had  won  her  love,  inquiring  for  him,  Paul ;  and  Mr. 
And  she  was  lovely.  The  very  vio-  Kamsbottom  had  thought  that  the 
lence  of  the  storm  made  the  sunshine  inquiries  were  made  in  a  manner  in- 
more  sweet.  She  would  sit  down  on  dicating  danger.  He  therefore  nad 
a  stool  at  his  feet ;  and  it  was  impos-  spoken  to  a  fellow-traveller  with  Mrs. 
•sible  to  drive  her  away  from  him.  Hurtle;  and  the  fellow-traveller  had 
She  would  look  up  in  his  face;  and  he  opined  that  Mrs.  Hurtle  was  ''a  queer 
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card."  ^  On  board  ship,  we  all  gave  him,  and  threw  her  arms  round  him, 
it  up  to  her,  that  she  was  about  the  looking  into  his  eyes,  —  then  he  would 
handsomest  woman  we  had  ever  seen ;  almost  yield.  But  when  what  the 
bat  we  all  said  that  there  was  a  bit  traveller  called  the  breeding  of  the 
ofthe  wildcat  in  her  breeding."  Then  wildcat  showed  itself,  and  when, 
Mr.  Bamsbottom  had  asked  whether  having  escaped  from  her,  he  thought 
the  ladj  was  a  widow.  ''  There  was  of  Hetta  Carbury  and  of  her  breeding, 
a  man  on  board  from  Kansas,"  said  he  was  fully  determined,  that,  let  his 
the  fellow-traveller, ''  who  knew  a  man  fate  be  what  it  might,  it  should  not  be 
named  Hurtle  at  Leavenworth,  who  that  of  being  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
was  separated  from  his  wife,  and  is  Hurtle.  That  he  was  in  a  mass  of 
still  alive.  There  was,  according  to  troubles,  from  which  it  would  be  very 
him,  a  queer  story  about  the  man  and  difficult  for  him  to  extricate  himself, 
his  wife  having  fought  a  duel  with  he  was  well  aware ;  but,  if  it  were 
pistols,  and  then  having  separated."  true  that  Mr.  Hurtle  was  alive,  that 
This,  Mr.  Ramsbottom,  who,  in  an  fact  might  help  him.  She  certainly 
earlier  stage  of  the  affair,  had  heard  had  declared  him  to  be,  —  not  sepa- 
something  of  Paul  and  Mrs.  Hurtle  rated,  or  even  divorced,  but  dead, 
together,  managed  to  communicate  to  And,  if  it  were  true  also  that  she  had 
the  young  man.  His  advice  about  fought  a  duel  with  one  husband,  that, 
the  railway  company  was  very  clear  also,  ought  to  be  a  reason  why  a  gen- 
and  general,  and  such  as  an  honest  tleman  should  object  to  become  her 
man  would  certainly  give;  but  it  second  husband.  These  facts  would 
might  have  been  conveyed  by  letter,  at  any  rate  justify  himself  to  himself. 
The  information,  such  as  it  was,  re-  and  would  enable  himself  to  break 
Bpecting  Mrs.  Hurtle,  could  only  be  from  his  engagement  without  think- 
given  vivA  voce  ;  and  perhaps  the  in-  ing  himself  to  be  a  false  traitor, 
vitation  to  Liverpool  had  originated  But  he  must  make  up  his  mind  as 
in  Mr.  Ramsbottom's  appreciation  of  to  some  line  of  conduct.  She  must  be 
this  fact.  ''As  she  was  asking  after  made  to  know  the  truth.  If  he  meant 
you  here,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  to  reject  the  lady  finally,  on  the  score 
70a  should  know,"  his  friend  said  to  of  her  being  a  wildcat,  he  must  tell 
him.  Paul  had  only  thanked  him,  her  so.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  he 
Bot  daring,  on  the  spur  of  the  mo-  must  not  flinch  from  the  wildcat's 
ment^  to  speak  of  his  own  difficul-  claws.  That  he  would  have  to  un- 
ties, dergo  some  severe  handling,  an  amount 
In  all  this  there  had  been  increased  of  clawing  which  might  perhaps  go 
dismay ;  but  there  had  also  been  some  near  his  life,  he  could  perceive.  Hav- 
comfort.  It  had  only  been  at  moments  ing  done  what  he  had  done,  he  would 
in  which  he  had  been  subject  to  her  have  no  right  to  shrink  from  such 
sofUrinfluences,  that  Paul  had  doubted  usage.  He  must  tell  her  to  her  face, 
as  to  hir  adherence  to  the  letter  which  that  he  was  not  satisfied  with  her  past 
he  had  written  to  her,  breaking  off  his  life,  and  that  therefore  he  would  not 
engagement  When  she  told  him  of  marry  her.  Of  course,  he  might  write 
her  wrongs  and  of  her  love,  of  his  to  her;  but,  when  summoned  to  her 
promise,  and  his  former  devotion  to  presence,  he  would  be  unable  to  ex- 
ker ;  when  she  assured  him  that  she  cuse  himself,  even  to  himself  for  not 
had  given  up  every  thing  in  life  for  going.     It  was  his   misfortune,  and 
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also  his  fault,  that  be  bad  submitted  told,  also,  that  you  shot  another  gentle- 
to  be  loved  by  a  wildcat.  man  in  Oregon.  It  may  well  be  that  tbe 

But  it  might  be  well,  that,  before  he  gentleman  deserved  to  be  shot ;  but 

saw  her,  he  should  get  hold  of  infor-  there   is   something   in   the  deed  so 

mation  that  might  have  the  appear-  repulsive  to  rbe,  no  doubt  irrationally, 

ance  of  real  evidence.     He  returned  that,  on  that  score  also,  I  must  de- 

from   Liverpool    to  London    on  the  cline  to  marry  you.     I  am  told,  also, 

morning  of  the  Friday  on  which  the  that  Mr.  Hurtle  has  been  seen  alive 

Board  was   held,  and    thought  even  quite  lately.     I  had  understood  from 

more  of  all  this  thaa  he  did  of  the  at-  you  that  he  is  dead.     No  doubt,  you 

tack  which  he  was  prepared  to  make  on  may  have  been  deceived.     But  as  I 

Mr.  Melmotte.  If  he  could  come  across  should  not  have  engaged   myself  to 

that   traveller,  he  might  learn  some-  you,  had  I  known  the  truth,  so  now  I 

thing.  The  husband's  name  had  been  consider  myself  justified  in  absolving 

Caradoc  Carson  Hurtle.     If  Caradoc  myself   from   an   engagement  which 

Carson  Hurtle  had  been  seen  in  the  was   based  on  a  misconception."    It 

State  of  Kansas  within  the  last  two  would,  no  doubt,  be  difficult  to  get 

years,  that  certainly  would  be   suf-  through  all  these  details ;  but  it  mii^'ht 

£cient  evidence.     As  to  the  duel,  he  be    accomplished    gradually,   unless, 

felt  that  it  might  be  very  hard  to  in  the  procesfs  of  doing  so,  he  should 

prove   that,   and  that,  if  proved,  it  incur  the  fate   of  the  gentleman  in 

might  be  hard  to  found  upon  the  fact  Oregon.   At  any  rate,  he  would  declarti 

any  absolute    right  on   his   part  to  to  her  as  well  as  he  could  the  groiiud 

withdraw  from  the  engagement.    But  on  which  he  claimed  a  right  to  con- 

there  was  a  rumor  also,*  though  not  sider  himself  free,  and  would  bear  the 

corroborated  during  his  last  visit  to  consequences.     Such  was  the  resolve 

Liverpool,  that  she  had  shot  a  gentle-  which   he  made    on    his  journey  up 

man  in  Oregon.     Could  he  get  at  the  from  Liverpool ;  and  that  trouble  was 

truth  of  that  story?     If  they  were  all  also  on  his  mind  when  he  rose  up  to 

true,  surely  he  could  justify  himself  attack  Mr.  Melmotte  single-handed  at 

to  himself.  the  Board. 

But  this  detective's  work  was  very        When  the  Board  was  over,  he  also 

distasteful  to  him.     After  having  had  went  down  to  the  Beargarden.    Per- 

the  woman  in  his  arms,  how  could  he  haps,  with  reference  to  the  Board,  the 

undertake  such   inquiries   ad   these  ?  feeling  which  hurt  him  most  was  the 

And   it   would  be   almost  necessary  conviction  that  he  was  spending  money 

that  he  should  take  her  in  his  arms  which   he  would   never   have  had  to 

again  while  he  was  making  them,  un-  spend,  had  there  been  no  Board.    He 

less,  indeed,  he  made  them  with  her  had    been  twitted  with    this  at  the 

knowledge.     Was  it  not  his  duty,  as  Board-meeting,  and  had  justified  him- 

a  man,  to  tell  every  thing  to  herself,  self  by  referring  to  the  money  which 

to  speak  to  her  thus  ? — "  I  am  told  that  had   been   invested   in  the  company 

your  life  with  your  last  husband  was,  to  of  Fisker,  Montague,  and  Montague ; 

say  the  least  of  it,  eccentric  ;  that  you  which  money  was  now  supposed  to  have 

even  fought  a  duel  with  him.     I  could  been  made  over  to  the  railway.    But 

not  marry  a  woman  who  had  fought  a  the  money  which  he  was  spending  had 

duel, — certainly  not  a  woman  who  had  come  to  him  after  a  loose  fashion ;  and 

fought  with  her  own  husband.     I  am  he  knew,  that,  if  called  upon  for  an  ao- 
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count,  he  could  hardly  make  out  one  '^I    suppose   old  Melmotte   is  all 

which  would  be  square aud  intelligible  right?"  asked  Nidderdale.    This  was 

to  all  parties.     Nevertheless,  he  spent  a  question  which  Montague  found  it 

much  of  his  time  at  the  Beargarden,  difficult  to  answer.     How  could  he  be 

dining  there   when   no   engagement  justified  in  whispering  suspicions  to 

carried  him  elsewhere.    On  this  even-  the  man  who  was  known  to  be,  at  any 

ing  he  joined  his  table  with  Nidder-  rate,  one  of  the  competitors  for  Marie 

dale's,  at  the  young  lord's  instigation.  Melmotte's  hand?     ^^  You  can  speak 

''What  made  you  so  savage  at  old  out  to  me,  you  know,''  said  Nidder- 

Melmotte  to-day  ?  "  said  the  young  dale,  nodding  his  head, 

lord.  "  I've  got  noth  in  g  to  speak.     People 

''I  didn't  mean  to  be  savage;  but  I  say  that  he  is  about  the  richest  man 

think,  that,  as  we  call  ourselves  direo-  alive." 

tors,  we  ought   to    know  something  '<  He  lives  as  though  he  were." 

about  it."  "  I  don't  see  why  it  shouldn't  be  all 

"  I  suppose   we   ought.     I   don't  true.      Nobody,  I  take  it,  knows  very 

know,  you  know.     I'U  tell  you  what  much  about  him."     "When  his  com- 

r?e  been  thinking.     I   can't  make  pauion  had  left  him,  Nidderdale  sat 

out  why  the  mischief  they  made  me  down,  thinking  of  it  all.     It  occurred 

a  director."  to  him  that  he  would  *^be  coming  a 

"Because  you're  a  lord,"  said  Paul  cropper  rather,"  were   he   to  marry 

bluntly.  Melmotte's  daughter  for  her  money, 

*^I  suppose  there's  something  in  and  then  find  that  she  had  got  none, 
that.  But  what  good  can  I  do  them?  A  little  later  in  the  evening  he  in- 
Nobody  thinks  that  I  know  any  thing  vited  Montague  to  go  up  to  the  card- 
about  business.  Of  course,  I'm  in  par-  room.  ^^Carbury  and  Grasslough 
liament ;  but  I  don't  often  go  there,  and  Dolly  Longestaife  are  there  wait- 
unlesa  they  want  me  to  vote.  Every-  ing,"  he  said.  But  Paul  declined, 
body  knows  that  I'm  hard' up.  I  can't  He  was  too  full  of  his  troubles  for 
understand  it.  The  governor  said  that  play.  "  Poor  Miles  isn't  there,  if 
I  wa8  to  do  it ;  and  so  I've  done  it."  you're  afraid  of  that,"  said  Nidder- 

"  They  say,  you  know,  there's  some-  dale, 

thing  between  you  and   Melmotte's  '^  Miles   Grendall  wouldn't  hinder 

daughter."  me,"  said  Montague. 

**But,  if  there  is,  what  has  that  to  "Nor  me,  either.     Of  course,  it's  a 

do  with  a  railway  in  the  city?     And  confounded  shame  I     I  know  that  as 

why  should  Carbury  be  there  ?    And,  well   as   anybody.     But,   God  bless 

heaven  and  earth !   why  should  old  me !  I  owe  a  fellow  down  in  Leicester- 

Grendall   be   a  director?      I'm    im-  shire.  Heaven   knows  how  much  for 

pecunious;  but,  if  you  were  to  pick  keeping  horses,  and  that's  a  shame." 

out  the  two  most   hopeless  men   in  "  You'll  pay  him  some  day." 

I^ndon  in    regard  to   money,   they  "  I  suppose  I  shall  —  if  I  don't  die 

would  be  old  Grendall   and  young  first.     But  I  should  have  gone  on  with 

Carbury.     I've  been  thinking  a  good  the  horses  just  the  same,  if  there  had 

deal  about  it ;  and  I  can't  make  it  never  been  any  thing  to  come ;  only 

out."  they  wouldn't  have  given  me  tick,  you 

'^1  have  been  thinking  about  it  too,"  know.      As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it's 

*aid  Paul  just  the  same.   I  like  to  live,  whether 
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IVe  got  money  or  not ;  and  I  fear  I  Miss  Carbury  ?     Without  much  con- 

don't  have  many  scruples  about  pay-  sideration,  Mr.  Montague  said  that  he 

ing.     But  then  I  like  to  let  live  too.  would  go  up  and  see  Miss  Carbury. 

There's  Carbury  always  saying  nasty  **  Mamma  is  out  with   Roger,"  said 

things  about  poor  Miles.      He's  play-  Hetta,  endeavoring   to  save  herself 

ing  himself  without  a  rap  to  back  him.  from  confusion.     ^^  There  is  a  soiru 

If  he  were  to  lose,  Vossner  wouldn't  of  learned  people  somewhere ;  and  she 

stand  him  a  ten-pound  note.     But,  made  poor  Roger  take  her.   The  ticket 

because  he  has  won,  he  goes  on  as  was  only  for  her  and  her  friend,  and 

though  he  were  old  Melmotte  himself,  therefore  I  could  not  go.'' 

You'd  better  come  up."  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you !     What 

But    Montague   wouldn't    go   up.  an  age  it  is  since  we  met  I  " 

Without  any   fixed   purpose,  he  left  "Hardly  since  the  Melmottes' ball," 

the  club,  and  slowly  sauntered  north-  said  Hetta. 

wards  through  the  streets,  till  he  found  "  Hardly,  indeed.  I  have  been  here 

himself  in  Welbeck  Street.    He  hard-  once  since  that.     What  has  brought 

ly  knew  why  he  went  there,  and  cer-  Roger  up  to  town  ?  " 

taiuly  had  not  determined  to  call  on  ''I  don't  know  what  it  is.     Some 

Lady  Carbury  when  he  left  the  Bear-  mystery,  I  think.      Whenever  there 

garden.     His  mind  was  full  of  Mrs.  is  a  mystery,  I  am  always  afraid  that 

Hurtle.     As  long  as  she  was  present  there  is  something  wrong  about  Felix, 

in  London,  as  long,  at  any  rate,  as  I  do  get  so  unhappy  about  Felix,  Mr. 

he  was  unable  to  tell  himself  that  he  Montague  ! " 

had  finally  broken  away  from    her,  "I  saw  him  to-day  in  the  city,  at 

he  knew  himself  to  be  an  unfit  com-  the  Railway  Board." 

pan  ion  for  Henrietta  Carbury.     And,  "But  Roger  says  the  Railway  Board 

indeed,  he  was  still  under  some  promise  is  all  a  sham," — Paul  could  not  keep 

made  to  Roger  Carbury,  not  that  he  himself  ^m  blushing  as  he  heard  this, 

would  avoid  Hetta's  company,  but  that  —  "  and  that  Felix  should  not  be  there, 

for  a  certain  period,  as  yet  unexpired,  And  then  there  is  something  going 

he  would  not  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  on   about  that  horrid  man's  daugh- 

It  had  been  a  foolish  promise,  made,  ter." 

and  then  repented,  without  much  at-  "  She  is  to  marry  Lord  Nidderdale, 

tention    to  words ;    but    still    it  was  I  think." 

existing ;   and  Paul   knew  well  that  "  Is  she  ?    They  are  talking  of  her 

Roger  trusted  that  it  would  be  kept,  marrying  Felix,  and  of  course  it  is  for 

Nevertheless,  Paul  made  his  way  up  her  money.     And  I  believe  that  man 

to  Welbeck  Street,  and  almost  uncon-  is  determined  to  quarrel  with  them." 

sciously  knocked  at  the  door.     No,  "  What  man.  Miss  Carbury  ? " 

Lady  Carbury  was  not  at  home.    She  "Mr.  Melmotte   himself.     It's  all 

was  out  Somewhere  with  Mr.  Roger  horrid  from  begining  to  end." 

Carbury.     Up  to  that  moment,  Paul  "Butlsaw  them  in  the  city  to-day; 

had   not  heard   that   Roger  was   in  and  they  seemed  to  be  the  gresCtest 

town  ;  but  the  reader  may  remember  friends.      When  I  wanted  to  see  Mr. 

that   he   had  come  up  in  search  of  Melmotte,  he  bolted  himself  into  an 

Ruby  Ruggles.      Miss   Carbury  was  inner  room ;  but  he  took  your  brother 

at  home,  the  page  went  on   to  say.  with  him.     He  would  not  have  done 

W^ould  Mr.  Montague  go  up  and  see  that,  if  they  had  not  been  friends. 
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When  I  saw  it,  I  almost  thought  that  are   a  friend^   because  jou    are    his 

he  had  consented  to  the  marriage."  friend.'^ 

''Roger  has  the  greatest  dislike  to  ''Look  here,  Hetta/'  he  said.     "It 

Mr.  Melmotte."    '  is  no  good  going  on  like  this.     I  love 

"I  know  he  has,"  said  Paul.  Boger  Carburj  as  well  as  one  man 

"  And  Roger  is  always  right.    It  is  can  love  another.     He  is  all  that  you 

always  safe  to  trust  him.     Don't  you  say,  and  more.  You  hardly  know  how 

think  so,  Mr.  Montague  ?  "    Paul  did  he  denies  himself,  and  how  he  thinks 

think  so,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  of  everybody  near  him.     He  is  a  gen- 

to  deny  to  his  rival  the  praise  which  tleman  all  round  and  every  inch.     He 

rightly  belonged  to  him  ;  but  still  he  never  lies.     He  never  takes  what  is 

found  the  subject  difficult.  "  Of  course  not  his  own.     I  believe  he  does  love 

I  will  never  go  against  mamma,"  con-  his  neighbor  as  himself." 

tinned  Hetta;  "  but  I  always  feel  that  "  0  Mr.  Montague !     I  am  so  glad 

my  cousin  Boger  is  a  rock  of  strength,  ta  hear  you  speak  of  him  like  that !  " 

so  that,  if  one  did  whatever  he  said,  one  "  I  love  him  better  than  any  man, 

would  never  get  wrong.    I  never  found  as  well  as  a  man  can  love  a  man. 

any  one  else  that  I  thought  that  of;  but  If  you  will  say  that  you  love  him  as 

I  do  think  it  of  him."  well  as  a  woman  can  love  a  man,  I 

'*  No  one  has  more  reason  to  praise  will  leave  England  at  once,  and  never 

him  than  I  have."  .  return  to  it." 

" I  think  everybody  has  reason  to  "There's  mamma,"  said  Henrietta j 

praise  him  that  has  to  do  with  him.  for   at   that  moment    there    was    a 

And  1^1  tell  you  why  I  think  it  is.  double  knock  at  the  door. 
Whenever  he  thinks  any  thing,  he 
says  it;    or,  at  least,  he  never  says 
any  thing  that  he  doesn't  think.     If 

he  spent  a  thousand  pounds,  every-  I  j^q  love  him. 
body  would  know  that  he'd  got  it  to 

spend ;  but  other  people  are  not  like  So  it  was.     Lady  Carbury  had  re- 

that"  turned   home    from    the    soiree    of 

"  You're  thinking  of  Melmotte."  learned  people,  and  had  brought  Ro- 

"I'm  thinking  of  everybody,  Mr.  ger  Carbury  with  her.     They  both 

Montague,  —  of   everybody     except  came   up  to   the  drawing-room,  and 

Roger."  found  Paul  and  Henrietta  together. 

"  Is  he  the  only  man  you  can  trust  ?  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  they  were 
But  it  is  abominable  to  me  to  seem  both  surprised.  Boger  supposed  that 
even  to  contradict  you.  Boger  Car-  Montague  was  still  at  Liverpool,  and, 
bnry  has  been  to  me  the  best  friend  knowing  that  he  was  not  a  frequent 
that  any  man  ever  had.  I  think  as  visitor  in  Welbeck  Street,  could  hard- 
much  of  him  as  you  do."  ly  avoid  a  feeling  that  a  meeting  be- 

''I  didn't  say  he  was  the  only  per-  tween  the  two  had  now  been  planned 

son ;  or  I  didn't  mean  to  say  so.   But  in  the  mother's  absence.     The  reader 

of  all  my  friends  "  — •  knows  that  it  was  not  so.     Boger  cer- 

"Am  I  among  the  number,  Miss  tainly  was  ft  man  not  liable  to  suspi- 

Carbury  ?  "  cion ;  but  the  circumstances  in  this 

"Yesy  I  suppose  so.      Of  course,  case  were  suspicious.     There  would 

yoQ  are.     Why  not?    Of  conrsei  you  have  been  nothing  to    suspect,    nc 
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reason   why  Paul   should   not    have  was  frightful  to  her;  aBd  she  found 

been   there,    but  from    the    promise  herself  forced  to  speak.     "Have  you 

which  had  been  given.     There  was,  had  a  pleasant  evening,  mamma  ?  " 
indeed,    no   breach   of  that   promise        "Have  you  had  a  pleasant  evening, 

proved  by  Paul's  presence  in  Welbeck  my  dear  ?  "  said  Lady  Carbury,  for- 

Street ;  but   Roger  felt,  rather  than  getting  herself  in  her  desire  to  punish 

thought, 'that  the   two  could  hardly  her  daughter. 

have  spent  the  evening  together  with-  "  Indeed,  no  !  "  said  Hetta,  attempt- 
out  such  breach.  Whether  Paul  had  ing  to  laugh.  "I  have  been  trying  to 
broken  the  promise  by  what  he  had  work  hard  at  Dante ;  but  one  never 
already  said,  the  reader  must  be  left  does  any  good  when  one  has  to  try  to 
to  decide.  work.     I  was  just  going  to  bed  when 

Lady   Carbury   was  the    first    to  Mr.  Montague  came  in.      What  did 

speak.     "  This  is  quite  an  unexpected  you  think  of  the  wise  men  and  the 

pleasure,  Mr.  Montague."      Whether  wise  women,  Roger  ?  " 
Roger  suspected  any  thing  or  not,  she        "  I   was    out   of    my   element,   of 

did.     The  moment  she  saw  Paul,  the  course  ;  but  I  think  your  mother  liked 

idea  occurred  to  her,  that  the  meeting  it." 

between  Hetta  and  him  had  been  pre-        "I  was  very  glad  indeed  to  meet 

concerted.  Dr.  Palmoil.      It  seems,  that,  if  we 

"  Yes,"  he   said,   making  a  lame  can  only  open  the  interior  of  Africa  a 

excuse  where  no  excuse  should  have  little  farther,  we  can   get  every  thing 

been   made,   "  I  had  nothing  to  do,  that  is  wanted  to  complete  the  chem- 

and  was  lonely,  and  thought  that  I  ical  combination  necessary  for  feeding 

would  come  up  and  see  you."     Lady  the  human  race.     Isn't  that  a   grand 

Carbury  disbelieved  him  altogether  ;  idea,  Roger  ?  " 

but  Roger  felt  assured  that  his  com-        "  A  little  more  elbow-grease  is  the 

ing  in  Lady  Carbury's  absence  had  combinatioa  that  I  look  to."  ' 
been  an  accident.     The  man  had  said        "  Surely,  Roger,  if  the  Bible   is  to 

so,  and  that  was  enough.  go  for  any  thing,  we  are  to   believe 

"  I  thought  you  were  at  Liverpool,"  that  labor  is  a  curse,  and  not  a    bless- 

said  Roger.  ing.     Adam  was  not  bom  to  lalK)r." 

"Icame  back  to-day,  to  be  pres-        "But  he  fell;  audi  doubt  whether 

ent  at  that  Board  in  the  city.     I  have  Dr.  Palmoil  will  be  able  to  put  his 

had  a  good  deal  to  trouble  me.  I  will  descendants  back  into  Eden." 
tell  you  all  about  it  just  now.     What        "  Roger,  for  a  religious  man,  you  da 

has  brought  you  to  London  ? "  say  the   strangest   things !       I    hare 

"  A  little  business,"  said  Roger.  quite  made  up  my  mind  to  this,  — if 

Then  there  was  an  awkward  silence,  ever  I  can  see  things  so  settled  bore  as 

Lady  Carbury  was  angry,  and  hardly  to  enable  me  to  move,  I  will  visit  tlio 

knew  whether  she  ought  or  ought  not  interior  of  Africa.     It  is  the  garden 

to  show  her  anger.     For  Henrietta,  it  of  the  world." 

was  very  awkward.     She,  too,  could        This  scrap  of  enthusiasm  so  carrittl 

not  but  feel  that  she  had  been  caught ;  them  through  their  immediate    diffi- 

though  no  innocence  could  be  whiter  culties,  that  the  two  men  were  uLle  to 

than  hers.  She  knew  well  her  mother's  take  their  leave,  and  to  get  out  of  the 

mind,   and   the   Way   in   which    her  room  with  fair  comfort.     As    soon  as 

mother's  thoughts  would  run.  Silencp  the   door   was   closed    behind     ihem, 
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Lady  Carbuij  attacked  her  daughter,  you  take   me   at    my   word  in   that 

"What  brought  him  here ?"  way,  of. course  you  can  make  me  out 

'*  He  brought  himself;  mamma.''  to  be  wrong,  mamma.     It  was  almost 

"  Don't  answer  me    in   that  way,  no  time ;  and  yet  he  said  it." 

Hetta !    Of.  course,  he  brought  him-  "  He  had  come  prepared  to  say  it." 

self    That  is  insolent."  "  How  could  he,  expecting  to  find 

"  Insolent,  mamma  I    How  can  you  you  ?  " 

say  such  hard  words?     I  meant  that  "Pshaw  I    He  expedited  nothing  of 

he  came  of  bis  own  accord."  the  kind." 

" How  long  was  he  here  ? "  "I    think    you     do     him     wrong, 

^' Two  minutes  before  you  came  in.  mamma.     I  am  sure  you  are  doing 
Why  do  you  cross-question  me  like  '  me  wrong.     I  think  his  coming  was 

this  ?    I  could  not  help  his  coming,  an   accident,  and  that  what  he   said 

I  did  not  desire  that  he  might  be  was  an  accident." 

shown  up."  *!  An  accident !  " 

**  You  did  not  know  that  hp  was  to  "It  was  not  intended,  —  not  then, 

come?"  mamma.      I  have  known  it   ever  so 

"  Mamma,  if  I  am  to  be  suspected,  long ;    and   so    have    you.      It  was 

all  is  over  between  us."  natural  that  he  should  say  so  when 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  we  were  alone  together." 

"If  you   can  think  that  I  would  "And  you  —  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

deceive  you,  you  will  think  so  always.  "Nothing.     You  came." 

If  you  will  not  trust  me,  how  am  I  to  "  I  am  sorry  that  my  coming  should 

live  with  you  as  though  you  did  ?     I  have   been   so    inopportune.     But    I 

knew  nothing  of  his  coming."  must  ask  one  other  question,  Hetta. 

"Tell   me   this,   Hetta:    are    you  What  do  you  intend  to  say  ? "     Hetta 

engaged  to  marry  him  ? "  was    again    silent,    and    now   for   a 

"  No,  I  am  not."  longer  space.     She  put  her  hand  up 

"Has    he    asked    you    to    marry  to  her  brow,  and  pushed   back  her 

him  ? "  hair    as    she    thought    whether  her 

Hetta  paused  a  moment,  consider-  mother  had  a  right  to  continue  this 

ing,  before  she  answered  this  question,  cross-examination.     She  had  told  her 

"I  do  not  think  he  ever  has."  mother  every  thing  as  it  had  hap- 

"  You  do  not  think  ? "  pened.     She  had  kept  back  no  deed 

*•  I  was  going  on  to  explaih.     He  done,  no  word  spoken,  either  now  or 

never  has  asked  me.     But  he  has  said  at  any  time.     But  she  was  not  sure 

that  which  makes  me  know  that  he  that  her  mother  had  a  right  to  know 

nridhes  rae  to  be  his  wife."  her  thoughts,  feeling,  as  she  did,  that 

"  What  has  he  said  ?    When  did  she  had  so  little  sympathy  from  her 

he  say  it?"  mother.     "How  do  you    intend    to 

Again  she  paused.     But  again  she  answer  him?"  demanded, Lady  Car- 
answered  with   straightforward  sim-  bury. 

plicity,  "Just  before  you  came  in,  he  "I  do  not  know  that  he  will  ask 
said  —  I  don't  know  what  he  said  \  but    again." 

it  meant  that."  "  That  is  prevaricating." 

"You    told  me  he  had  been  here  "No,  mamma,  I  do  not  prevari- 

but  a  minute."  cate.     It  is  unfair  to  say  that  to  me. 

"  It  was  but  very  little  more.     If  I  do  love  him.     There  I     I  think  it 
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ought  to  have  been  enough  for  you  allowed    herself   to    be    kissed,  and 

to  know  that  I  should  never  give  him  allowed   her  daughter  to  leave  the 

encouragement  without  telling    yon  room.     ' 

about  it.     I  do  love  him  ;  and  I  shall        There  was  a  great  deal  said  that 

never  love  any  one  else.''  night  between   Boger  Carbury  and 

<^  He  is  a  ruined  man.     Your  cousin  Paul   Montague  before  they  parted, 

says  that  all  this  company  in 'which  As  they  walked  together  to  Bogers 

he  is  involved  jvill  go  to  pieces."  hotel,  he  said  not  a  word  as  to  Paul's 

Hetta  was  too  clever  to  allow  this  presence   in   Welbeck   Street.    Paul 

argument    to    pass.       She    did    not  had  declared  his  visit  in  Lady  Ca> 

doubt  that  Boger  had  so  spoken  of  bury's   absence    to    have  been  acci- 

the  railway  to  her  mother ;  but  she  deutal ;     and    therefore     there    waa 

did  doubt  that  her  mother  had  be-  nothing  more  to  be  said.     Montague 

lieved  the  story.     ^'  If  so,"  said  she,  then  asked  as  to  the  cause  of  Car- 

"  Mr.  Melmotte  will  be  a  ruined  man  bury's  journey  to  London.     "  I  do  not 

too;  and  yet  you  want  Felix  to  marry  wish  it, to  be  talked  of,"  said  Roger 

Marie  Melmotte."  after  a  pause ;   ''  and,   of   course,  I 

'^  It  makes  me  ill  to  hear  you  talk  could  not  speak  of  it  before   Hetta. 

—  as  if  you  understood  these  things!  A    girl    has    gone    away   from   our 

And  you  think  you  will  marry  this  neighborhood.     You    remember    old 

man  because  he  is  to  make  a  fortune  Buggies  ?  " 

out    of  the    railway!"     Lady   Car-        ^' You  do  not  mean  that  Bubyhas 

bury  was    able    to    speak  with    an  levanted  ?     She  was  to  have  married 

extremity  of  scorn  in  reference  to  the  John  Crumb." 
assumed  pursuit,  by  one  of  her  chil-        ^^  Just  so.     But  she  has  gone  off, 

dren,   of   an    advantageous   position,  leaving  John  Crumb  in  an  unhappy 

which  she  was  doing  all  in  her  power  frame  of  mind.     John  Crumb  is  an 

to  recommend  to  the  other  child.  honest  man,  and  almost  too  good  for 

"I  have  not   thought  of  his  for-  her." 
tune.     I  have  not  thought  of  marry-        "  Buby  is   very  pretty.     Has  she 

iug  him,  mamma.     I  think  you  are  gone  with  any  one." 
very  cruel  to  me.     You  say  things  so        "No,   she   went  alone.     But    the 

hard,  that  I  cannot  bear  them."  horror  of  it  is  this :  they  think  down 

"  Why  will  you   not  marry  your  there  that  Felix   has  —  well,   made 

cousin?"  love  to  her,  and  that  she   has   been 

"  I  am  not  good  enough  for  him.""  taken  to  London  by  him." 

"  Nonsense ! "  "  That  would  be  very  bad." 

"  Very  well,  you  say  so.     But  that        "  He    certainly    has    known    her. 

is   what  I   think.     He   is   so   much  Though   he  lied,  as  he  always  lies, 

above   me,   that,   though   I  do   love  when  I  first  spoke  to  him,  I  brought 

him,  I  cannot  think  of  him  in  that  him  to  admit  that  he  and  she  had 

way.     And  I  have  told  you  that  I  do  b^en  friends  down  in  .  Suffolk.     Of 

love  some  one  else.     I  have  no  secret  course  we  know  what  such  friendship 

from  you    now.     Good-night,   mam-  means.     But  I  do  not  think  that  she 

ma,"   she   said,   coming    up    to   her  came  to  London  at  his  instance.     Of 

mother,   and   kissing  her.     '^  Do  be  course  he  would  lie  about '  that.    He 

kind  to  me ;  and  pray,  pray,  do  be-  would  lie   about  any  thing.     If  his 

lieve    me  I "     Lady    Carbury    then  horse  cost  him  a  hundred  pounds,  he 
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would  teH  one  man  that  he  gave  such  a  matter,  when  a  man  does  not 

fifty,  and  another,  two  hundred.    Bat  see  his  own  way  clearly,  it  behoores 

lie  has  not  lived  long  enough  yet  to  him  to  be  able  to  show  that  he  has 

be  able  to  lie  and  tell  the  truth  with  followed  the  advice    of   some    man 

the  same  eye.    When  he  is  as  old  as  whom  the  world  esteems  and  recogp- 

I  am,  hell  be  perfect.^'  nizes.     You  have  to  bind  your  char- 

"He   knows    nothing    about    her  acter  to  another    man's    character; 

coming  to  town  ?  "  and  that  other  man's  character,  if  it 

''He  did  not  when  I  first  asked  be   good,  will    carry  you    through. 

him.    I  am  not  sure ;  bu^  I  fancy  Prom  what  I  hear,  Mr.  Bamsbottom's 

that  I  was  too  quick  after  her.     She  character  is    sufficiently  good;    but 

started   last    Saturday   morning.    I  then  you  must  do  exactly  what  he 

followed  on   the  Sunday,  and  made  tells  you." 

him  out  at  his  club.     I  think  that  he       But  the  railway  business,  though 

knew  nothing  then  of  her  being  in  it  comprised  all  that  Montague  had 

town.    He  is  very  clever  if  he  did.  in  the  world,  was  not  the  heaviest  of 

SiDce  that  he  has  avoided  me.     I  his  troubles.     What  was  he  to    do 

(»aght  him  once,  but  only  for  half  a  about  Mrs.   Hurtle  ?    He  had  now, 

mmate;  and  then  he  swore  that  he  for  the  first  time,  to  tell  his  Mend 

had  not  seen  her."  that  Mis.  Hurtle  had  come  to  Lon- 

^  You  still  believed  him  ?  "  don,  and  that  he  had  been  with  her 

"  No.  He  did  it  very  well ;  but  I  three  or  four  times.  There  was  this 
knew  that  he  was  prepared  for  me.  difficulty  in  the  matter,  too, — that  it 
I  cannot  say  how  it  may  have  been,  was  very  hard  to  speak  of  his  engage- 
To  make  matters  worse,  old  Buggies  ment  with  Mrs.  Hurtle  without,  in 
hu  now  quiirrelled  with  Ommb,  and  some  sort,  alluding  to  his  love  for 
is  no  longer  anxious  to  get  back  his  Henrietta  Oarbury.  Boger  knew  of 
grand-daughter.  He  was  frightened  both  loves ;  had  been  very  urgent 
at  first;  but  that  has  gone  ofif;  and  with  his  friend  to  abandon  the 
he  is  now  reconciled  to  the  loss  of  widow,  and,  at  any  rate,  equally 
the  gill,  and  the  saving  of  his  urgent  with  him  to  give  up  the  other 
money."  passion.      Were    he    to    marry    the 

After  that  Paul  told  all  his  own  widow,  all  danger  on  the  other  side 

story, — the  double  story,  both  in  re-  would  be  at  an  end.    And  yet,  in 

gard  to  Melmotte  and  to  Mrs.  Hurtle,  discussing  the  question  of  Mrs.  Hur- 

As  regarded  the  railway,  Boger  could  tie,  he  was  to  do  so  as  though  there 

only  tell  him  to  follow  explicitly  the  were    no    such    person    existing    as 

adrice  of  his  Liverpool  friend.     ''I  Henrietta  Carbury.    The  discussion 

QCTer   believed    in    the  thing,   you  did  take  place    exactly    as    though 

koow.''  there  were  no  such  person  as  Henri- 

"Nor  did  L    But  what  could  I  etta  Oarbury.     Paul  told  it  all,— 

do?"  the  rumored  duel,  the  rumored  mur- 

'Tm  not  going    to    blame    you.  der,  and  the  rumor  of  the  existing 

Indeed,  knowing  you  as  I  do,  feeling  husband. 

Bore  that  you  intend  to  be  honest,  I        '^  It  may  be  necessary  that   you 

would  not  for  a  moment  insist  on  my  should  go  out   to  Kansas^    and  to 

own  opinion,  if  it  did  not  seem  that  Oregon,"  said  Boger. 
Ur.  Bamsbottom  thinks  as  I  do.    In       ^'  But,  even  if  the  rumors  be  untrue, 
21 
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I  will  not  marry  lier/'    said  Paul,  before  that  time  shoald  oome.    But 

Boger  shrugged  his  shoulders.     He  still  that  was  the  course  to  bepxl^ 

was  doubtless  thinking  of  Hetta  Car-  sued,  as  far  as  circumstances  would 

buryj  but  he  said  nothing.     ^^And  admit;  and  Paul  was  at  any  rate  to 

what     would     she     do,     remaining  declare,  claws  or  no  claws,  husband  or 

here?^^  continued  Paul.     Boger  ad-  no    husband,   whether    the   dnel  ot 

mitted  that  it  would  be   awkward,  the  murder  was  admitted  or  denied, 

''I  am   determined  that    under    no  that    he    would    never    make   Mrs. 

circumstances  will  I  marry  her.     I  Hurtle   his   wife.     ^^I  wish  it  were 

know  I  have  been  a  fool.     I  know  I  over,  old  fellow  I "  said  Boger. 
have  been  wrong.     But  of  course,  if        "  So  do  I,"  said  Paul,  as  he  took 

there  be  a  fair  cause  for  my  broken  his  leave, 
word,  I  will  use  it  if  I  can.''  He  went  to  bed  like  a  man  cod- 

^<  You  will  get  out  of  it  honestly,  demned  to  die  on  the  next  morning, 

if  you  can ;  but  you  will  get  out  of  it  and  he  awoke  in  the  same  condition, 

honestly,  or —  any  other  way."  He  had  slept  well ;  but,  as  he  shook 

''Did  you  not  advise  me  to  get  out  from    him    his     happy    dream,   the 

of  it,   Boger,    before    we    knew    as  wretched  reality  at  once  overwhelmed 

much  as  we  do  now  ? "  him.     But    the    man    who  is  to  be 

''  I  did ;  and  I  da  If  you  make  hung  has  no  choice.  He  cannot, 
a  bargain  with  the  Devil,  it  may  be  when  he  wakes,  declare  that  he  has 
dishonest  to  cheat  him ;  and  yet  I  changed  his  mind,  and  postpoue  the 
would  have  you  cheat  him  if  you  hour.  It  was  quite  open  to  Paul 
could.  As  to  this  woman,  I  do  be-  Montague  to  give  himself  snch  in- 
lieve  she  has  deceived  you.  If  I  stant  relief.  He  put  his  hand  up  to 
were  you^  nothing  should  induce  me  his  brow,  and  almost  made  himself 
to  marry  her,  —  not  though  her  believe  that  his  head  was  aching. 
claws  were  strong  enough  to  tear  me  This  was  Saturday.  Would  it  not  be 
utterly  in  pieces.  I'll  tell  you  what  well  that  he  should  think  of  it  far- 
Ill  do.  I'll  go  and  see  her  if  you  ther,  and  put  off  his  execution  till 
like  it."  Monday?    Monday  was   so  far  di$- 

But  Paul  would  not  submit  to  this,  tant,  that  he  felt  that  he  could  go  to 
He  felt  that  he  was  bound  himself  to  Islington  quite  comfortably  on  Mon- 
incur  the  risk  of  those  claws,  and  day.  Was  there  not  some  hitherto 
that  no  substitute  could  take  his  forgotten  point  which  it  would  be 
place.  They  sat  long  into  the  night )  well  that  he  should  discuss  with  hir 
and  it  was  at  last  resolved  between  friend  Boger  before  he  saw  the  lady? 
them,  that,  on  the  next  morning,  Paul  Should  he  not  rash  down  to  Liver- 
should  go  to  Islington,  should  tell  Mrs.  pool,  and  ask  a  few  more  questions 
Hurtle  all  the  stories  which  he  had  of  Mr.  Bamsbottom  ?  Why  should 
heard,  and  should  end  by  declaring  he  go  forth  to  execution,  seeing  that 
his  resolution  that  under  no  circum-  the  matter  was  in  his  own  hands  ? 
stances  would  he  marry  her.  They  At  last  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and 
both  felt  how  improbable  it  was  that  into  his  tub,  and  dressed  himself  as 
he  should  ever  be  allowed  to  get  to  quickly  as  he  could.  He  worked 
tiie  end  of  such  a  story;  how  himself  up  into  a  fit  of  fortitude,  and 
almost  certain  it  wa/^  that  the  breed-  resolved  that  the  thing  should  be 
ing  of  the  wildcat  would  show  itself  done  before  the  fit  was  over.     He  ate 
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his  breakfast  about  nine,  and  then  well  that  he  should  get  out  at  the 

asked  himself  whether  he  might  not  end  of  the  street,   and  walk  to  the 

be  too  early,  were  he  to  go  at  once  to  house,  so  that  he  might,  as  it  were, 

Islington;  but  he  remembered  that  fetch  his  breath  before  the  interview 

she    was    always    early.     In    every  was    commenced.     But  the   cabman 

respect  she  was  an  energetic  woman,  dashed  up  to  the  door  in  a  manner 

nsing   her    time   for  some   purpose,  purposely  devised  to  make  every  in- 

either    good    or    bad,    not    sleeping  mate  of  the  house  aware  that  a  cab 

it  away  in  bed.     If   one  has  to  be  had   just  arrived  before    it.     There 

hung  on  a  given  day,  would  it  not  be  was  a  little  garden  before  the  house 

well  to  be  hung  as  soon  after  waking  (we  all  know  the  garden,  twenty-four 

as  possible  ?     I  can  fancy  that  the  feet  long  by  twelve  broad),  and   an 

hangman   would    hardly  come  early  iron-grated  door,  with  the  landlady's 

enough.     And,  if  one  had  to  be  hung  name  on  a  brass  plate.     Paul,  when 

in  a  given  week,  would  not  one  wish  he  had  paid  the  cabman, — 'giving 

to  be  hung  on  the  first  day  of  the  the  man  half  a  crown,  and  asking  for 

week,  even  at  the  risk  of  breaking  no  change  in  his  agony,  —  pushed  in 

one's  last  sabbath  day  in  this  world  ?  the  iron  gate,  and  walked  very  quick- 

^Vhatever  be  the  misery  to  be  en-  ly  up  to  the  door,  rang  rather  furi- 

dured,    get  it  over.     The  horror  of  ously,  and,  before  the  door  was  well 

erery   agony  is   in   its   anticipation,  opened,  asked  for  Mrs.  Hurtle. 
Paul  had  realized  something  of  this        "  Mrs.  Hurtle  is  out  for  the  day," 

when  he  threw  himself  into  a  han-  said   the   girl  who  opened  the  door; 

Eom  cab,    and   ordered  the   man   to  <<  leastways,  she  went  out  yesterday, 

drive  him  to  Islington.  and  won't   be   back    till    to-night." 

How  quick  that  cab  went  I  Noth-  Providence  had  sent  him  a  reprieve. 
ing  ever  goes  so  quick  as  a  hansom  But  he  almost  forgot  the  reprieve,  as 
cab  when  a  man  starts  for  a  dinner-  he  looked  at  the  girl,  smd  saw  that 
party  a  little  too  early ;  nothing  so  she  was  Ruby  Ruggles.  "  Oh,  laws, 
slow  when  he  starts  too  late.  Of  Mr.  Montague  !  is  that  you  ? "  Ruby 
all  cabs,  this,  surely,  was  the  quickest.  Ruggles  had  often  seen  Paul  down  in 
Paul  was  lodging  in  Suffolk  Street,  Suffolk,  and  recognized  him  as  quick- 
close  to  Pall  Mall,  whence  the  way  ly  as  he  did  her.  It  occurred  to  her 
to  Islington,  across  Oxford  Street,  at  once  that  he  had  come  in  search 
a<^ro83  Tottenham  Court  Road,  across  of  herself.  She  knew  that  Roger 
nnmerous  squares  north-east  of  the  Carbury  was  up  in  town  looking  for 
Museum,  seems  to  be  long.  her.     So   much   she   had,  of  course. 

The   end  of  Goswell   Road  is  the  learned  from  Sir  Felix;   for  at  this 

ontside  of  the  world  in  that  direction,  time  she  had  seen  the  baronet  more 

and  Islington  is  beyond  the  end  of  than  once  since   her   arrival.     Mon- 

Goswell  Road.     And  yet    that  han-  tague,   she   knew,  was    Roger   Car- 

so:ii  cab  was  there  before  Paul  Mon-  bury's  intimate  friend;  and  now  she 

tague  had  been  able  to  arrange  the  felt  that  she  was  caught.     In  her  terror 

words  with  which  he  would  begin  the  jshe  did  not  at  first  remember  that  the 

interview.     He  had  given  the  street  visitor  had  asked  for  Mrs.  Hurtle. 
and  the   number  of  the   street.     It        "Yes,  it  is  I.     I  was  sorry  to  hear, 

was  not  till  after  he  had  started,  that  Miss  Ruggles,  that  you  had  left  your 

it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  home." 
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^^I'm  all  right,  Mr.  Montague^  I  And  I  did  every  thing  for  him  I 
am.  Mrs.  Pipkin  is  my  aunt,  or,  That  careful,  that  no  one  won't  do  it 
leastways,  my  mother's  brother's  again.  Did  his  linen,  and  his  vict- 
widow,  though  grandfather  never  nals,  and  even  cleaned  his  boots  of  a 
would  speak  to  her.  She's  quite  re-  Sunday,  'cause  he  was  that  mean,  be 
spectable,  and  has  five  children,  and  wouldn't  have  anybody  about  the 
lets  lodgings.  There's  a  lady  here  place,  only  me,  and  the  girl  who  had 
now ;  and  has  gone  away  with  her,  to  milk  the  cows.  There  wasn't  so- 
just  for  one  night  down  to  Southend,  body  to  do  any  thing,  only  me.  And 
They'll  be  back  this  evening.  And  then  he  went  to  drag  me  about  bj 
I've  the  children  to  mind,  with  the  the  hairs  of  my  head!  You  won't 
servant-girl.  I'm  quite  respectable  see  me  again  at  Sheep's  Acre,  Mr. 
here,  Mr.  Montague ;  and  nobody  Montague ;  nor  yet  won't  the  squire." 
need  be  a  bit  afraid  about  me."  ''But  I  thought  there  was  some- 

''  Mrs.  Hurtle  has  gone  down   to  body  else  was  to  give  you  a  home." 
Southend?"  "John  Crumb!     Oh,  yes!  there's 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Montague.     She  wasn't  John  Crumb.     There's  plenty  of  peo- 

quite  well,  and  wanted  a  breath  of  pie   to   give  me  a  home,  Mr.  Mon- 

air,  she  sJd.     And  aunt  didn't  like  tague." 

she  should  go  alone,  as  Mrs.  Hurtle        "  You  were  to  have  been  married 

is  such  a  stranger.     And  Mrs.  Hur-  to  John  Crumb,  I  thought." 
tie  said  as  she  didn't  mind  paying  for        "Ladies  is  to  change  their  minds, 

two ;   and  so  they've  gone,  and  the  if  they  like  it,  Mr.  Montague.    Fm 

baby  with  them.     Mrs.  Pipkin  said  sure  you've  heard  that  before.     Grand- 

as  the  baby  shouldn't  be  no  trouble,  father  made  me  say  I'd   have  him ; 

And   Mrs.   Hui-tle  —  she's    most    as  but  I  never  cared  that  for  him." 
fond  of  the  baby  as  aunt.     Do  you        "  I'm   afraid,   Miss    Buggies,  yon 

know  Mrs.  Hurtle,  sir  ?  "  won't  find  a  better  man  up  here  in 

"  Yes,  she's  a  friend  of  mine."  London." 

"  Oh !  I  didn't  know.     I  did  know        "  I  didn't  come  here  to  look  for  a 

as  there  was  some  friend  as  was  ex-  man,  Mr.  Montague :  I  can  tell  joo 

pected,  and  as  didn't  come.     Be  I  to  that.     They  has  to  look  for  me,  if 

say,  sir,  as  you  was  here  ? "  they  want  me.     But  I   am    looked 

Paul  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  after ;   and  that    by   one    as    John 

shift  the  subject,  and  to  ask  Ruby  a  Crumb  ain't  fit  to  touch."     That  told 

few  questions  about  herself,  while  he  the  whole  story.     Paul,  when  he  heaid 

made  up  his  mind  what  message  he  the  little  boast,  was  quite  sure  that 

would  leave  for  Mrs.  Hurtle.     "I'm  Roger's  fear  about   Felix  was  'well 

afraid  they  are  very  unhappy  about  founded.     And,  as  for  John  Crumh'a 

you  down  at  Bungay,  Miss  Ruggles."  fitness  to  touch  Sir  Felix,  Paul  felt 

"  Then  they've  got  to  be  unhappy ;  that  the    Bungay  mealman    might 

that's   all   about  it,  Mr.   Montague,  have  an  opinion  of  his  own  on  that 

Grandfather  is   that  provoking  as  a  matter.     "But  there's   Betsy  a-cir- 

young  woman  can't   live  with   him;  ingupstiurs;  and  I  promised  not  to 

nor  yet  I  won't  try  never  again.     He  leave  them  children  for  one  minute." 
lugged  me  all  about  the  room  by  my        "  I  will  tell  the  squire  that  I  saw 

hair,    Mr.    Montague.     How    is    a  you,  Miss  Ruggles." 
young  woman  to  put  up  with  that  ?       "  What  does  the  squire  want  o' 
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me  ?    I  ain't  nothing  to  the  squire^  -—  '^  Tell  me    this :    hare    you    seen 

except  that  I  respects  him.     You  can  Sir  Felix  Carbury  since  jouVe  been 

tell;  if  you  please,  Mr.  Montague,  of  in  town  ?"      Buby,   whose    blushes 

course. —  I'm  a-coming,  my  darling."  came  very  easily,  now  flushed  up  to 

Paul  made  his  way  into  Mrs.  Hur-  her  forehead.     ''  You   may   be  sure 

tie's  sitting-room,  and  wrote  a  note  that  he  means  no  good  to  you.    What 

for  her  in  pencil.     He  had  come,  he  can  come  of  an  intimacy  between  you 

saidj  immediately  on  his  return  from  and  such  a  one  as  he  ?  " 

Liverpool,  and  was  sorry  to  find  that  ^'  I  don't  see  why  I  shouldn't  have 

she  was  away  for  the  day.     When  -my  friend,  Mr.  Montague,  as  well  as 

shoald  he  call  again  ?     If  she  would  you.     Howsomever,  if  you'll  not  tell, 

make  an  appointment,  he  would  at-  I'll  be  ever  so  much  obliged." 

tend  to  it     He  felt,  as  he  wrote  this,  ''But  I  must  tell  Mr.  Carbury." 

that  he  might  very  safely  have  him-  ''  Then  I  ain't  obliged  to  you  one 

self  made   an   appointment  for  the  bit,"  said  Buby,  shutting  the  door. 

morrow ;  but  he  cheated  himself  into  Paul,  as  be  walked  away,  could  not 

half  believing  that  the  suggestion  he  help  thinking  of  the  justice  of  Buby's 

now  made  was  the  more  gracious  and  reproach   to    him.      What    business 

ciyiL    At  any  rate,  it  would  certain-  had  he  to  take  upon  himself  to  be  a 

Ij  give  him  another  day.     Mrs.  Hur-  Mentor  to  any  one  in  regard  to  an 

tie  would  not  return  till  late  in  the  affair  of  love,  —  he,  who  had  engaged 

evening;   and,  as  the  following  day  himself  to  marry  Mrs.  Hurtle,  and 

vu  Sunday,  there  would  be  no  deliv-  who,  the  evening  before,  had  for  the 

erj  by  post.     When  the  note  was  first  time  declared  his  love  to  Hetta 

finished,  he  left  it  on  the  table,  and  Carbury  ? 

called  to  Buby  to  tell  her  that  he  was  In  regard  to  Mrs.  Hurtle,  he  had 

going.    '^  Mr.  Montague,"  she  said  in  got  a  reprieve,  as  he  thought,  for  two 

a  confidential  whisper  as  she  tripped  days ;    but  it    did    not    make    him 

down  the  stairs,  "I   don't  see  why  happy  or  even  comfortable.     As  he 

Toa  need  be  saying  any  thing  about  walked  back  to  his  lodgings,  he  knew 

me,  you  know."                                     '  it  would  have  been  better  for  him  to 

"Mr.  Carbury  is  up  in  town  look-  have  had  the  interview  over.    But,  at 

ing  after  you."  any  rate,  he  could  now  think  of  Hetta 

"  Wliat'm  I  to  Mr.  Carbury  ?  "  Carbury,  and  the  words  he  had  spoken 

'^  Your  grandfather  is  very  anxious  to  her.     Had  he  heard  that  declara- 

about  you. "  tion  which  she  had  made  to  her  moth- 

'*Not  a  bit  of  it,  Mr.  Montague!  er,  he  would  have  been  able  for  the 

Grandfather  knows  very  well  where  hour  to  have  forgotten  Mrs.  Hurtle. 
I  am.    There !  *  Grandfather  doesn't 

want  me  back ;  and*  I  ain't  a-going.  nTAPTwn  xr 
Why  should  the  squire  bother  him- 
self about  me?    I  don't  bother  my^  uitamimity'  is  thb  vbry  boui*  of 
self  about  him."  thesb  thikos. 

^He's  afraid,  Miss  Buggies,  that 

you  are  trusting  yourself  to  a  young  That  evening  Montague  was  sur- 

man  who  is  not  trustworthy."  prised  to  receive  at  the  Beargarden  a 

"I  can  mind  myself  very  well^  Mr.  note  from  Mr.  Melmotte,  which  had 

Montague."  been  brought  thither  by  a  messenger 
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from  the  city,  who  had  expected  to  great  master  of  financial  tactics.  He 

have  an  immediate  answer,  as  though  was  prepared  to  go  to  the  wall  in 

Montague  lived  at  the  club.  reference  to  his  money,  only  hoping, 

that,  in  doing  so,  he  might  save  hi^ 
"  Dear  Sir,"  said  the  letter,  —  character,  and  keep  the  reputation  of 
"  If  not  inconvenient,  would  you  call  an   honest  man.     He  was  quite  re- 
on  me  in  Grosvenor  Square  to-morrow,  solved  to  be  guided  altogether  by  Mr. 
Sunday,  at  half-past  eleven.     If  yoo  Bamsbottom,  and  intended  to  ask  Mr. 
are  going  to  church,  perhaps  you  will  Ramsbottom  to  draw  np  for  him  such 
make   an  appointment   in  the  after-  ^  statement  as  would  be  fitting  for 
noon  ;  if  not,  the  morning  will  suit  tim  to  publish.     But  it  was  manifest 
best.     I   want  to  have  a  few  words  now,  that  Mr.  Melmotte  would  make 
with  you  in  private  about  the  compa-  gome  proposition  ;  and  it  was  impossi- 
ny.      My  messenger  will    wait    for  ble  that  he  should  have  Mr.  Rams- 
answer  if  you  are  at  the  club.  bottom  at  his  elbow  to  help  him. 
"  Yours  truly.  He  had  been  in  Melmotte's  hoase 
"  Augustus  Melmotte.  on  the  night  of  the  ball,  but  had  con- 

" ^^i^^S^SSi^*'  *®°^  himself  after  that  with  leaving 

a  card.     He  had  heard  much  of  the 

Paul  immediately  wrote  to  say  that  splendor  of  the  place,  but  remembered 
he  would  call  at  Grosvenor  Square  at  simply  the  crush  and  the  crowd,  and 
the  hour  appointed,  abandoning  any  that  he  had  danced  there  more  than 
intentions  which  he  might  have  had  once  or  twice  with  Hetta  Carburj. 
in  reference  to  Sunday  morning  When  he  was  shown  into  the  hall;  he 
service.  But  this  was  not  the  only  was  astonished  to  find  that  it  was  not 
letter  he  received  that  evening.  On  only  stripped,  but  was  full  of  planks 
his  return  to  his  lodgings,  he  found  a  and  ladders  and  trestles  and  mortar, 
note,  containing  only  one  line,  which  The  preparations  for  the  great  din- 
Mrs.  Hurtle  had  found  the  means  of  ner  had  been  already  commenced, 
sending  to  him  after  her  return  from  Through'  all  this  he  made  his  way  to 
Southend.  '^  I  am  so  sorry  to  have  the  stairs,  and  was  taken  up  to  a 
been  away  !  I  will  expect  yoii  all  small  room  on  the  second  floor,  where 
to-morrow.  — W.  H."  The  period  of  the  servant  told  him  that  Mr.  Mel- 
the  reprieve  was  thus  curtailed  to  motte  would  come  to  him.  Here  be 
less  than  a  day.  waited  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  looking 

On  the  Sunday  morning  he  break-  out  into  the  yard  at  the  back.  There 
fasted  late,  and  then  walked-  up  to  was  not  a  book  in  the  room,  or  even  a 
Grosvenor  Square,  much  pondering  picture,  with  which  he  could  amu^ 
what  the  great  n&an  could  have  to  say  himself.  He  was  beginning  to  think 
to  him.  The  great  man  had  declared  whether  his  own  personal  dignity 
himself  very  plainly  in  the  Board-  would  not  be  best  consulted  by  taking 
room,  —  especially  plainly  after  the  his  departure,  when  Melmotte  him- 
Board  had  risen.  Paul  had  under-  self,  with  slippers  on  his  feet^  and 
stood  that  war  was  declared,  aiid  had  enveloped  in  a  magnificent  dressing- 
understood,  also,  that  he  was  to  fight  gown,  bustled  into  the  room.  '^  Mv 
the  battle  single-handed,  knowing  dear  sir,  I  am  so  sorry  I  You  are  a 
nothing  of  such  strategy  as  would  be  punctual  man,  I  see.  So  am  I.  A 
required ;  while  his  antagonist  was  a  man  of  business  should  be  ponctoaL 
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fiat  thej  ainH  always.     Brehgerfc  —  getting  up  the  missionaries  for  Thibet, 

from  the  house  of  Todd^  Brehgert^  and  But  Pre  got  the  ticket,  if  jou'll  have 

Goldsheiner,    you    know  —  has   just  it.^^    This  was  the  ticket  which  was 

been  with  me.     We  had  to  settle  to  have  taken  in  Greorgiana  Longe- 

something  about  the  Moldarisui  lesui.  staffe  as  one  of  the  Melmotte  family, 

He  came  a  quarter  late,  and  of  course  had  not  Melmotte  perceived  that  it 

he  went  a  quarter  late.      And  how  might  be  useful  to  him  as  a  bribe, 

is  a  man  to  catch  a  quarter  of  an  But  Paul  would  not  take  the  bribe, 

hour  ?    I  never  could  do  it."    Mon-  "  You're  the  only  man  in  London 

tague  assured   the  great   man   that  then/^  said  Melmotte,  somewhat  of- 

the  delay  was    of   no  consequence,  fended.     ''  But  any  rate  you'll  come 

"  And  I  am  so  sorry  to  ask  you  into  in  the  evening,  and  Pll  have  one  of 

sach  a  place  as  this  I    I  had  Breh-  Madame  Melmotte's  tickets  sent  to 

gert  in  my  room   down  stairs ;  and  you."     Paul,  not  knowing  how  to  es- 

then  the  house  i9  so  knocked  about  1  cape,  said  that  he  would  come  in  the 

We  get  into    a   furnished  house  a  evening.     ^'I    am  particularly  anz* 

little  way  off   in  Bruton  street  to*  ious,"  continued  he,  ^^  to  be  civil  to 

morrow.      Longestaff    lets    me    his  those  who  are  connected  with   our 

hoase  for  a  month  till  this  afiOur  of  great  railway ;  and  of  course,  in  this 

the  dinner  is  over.    By  the  by,  Mon-  country,  your  name  stands  first,  ^ 

tague,  if  you'd  like  to  come  to  the  next  to  my  own." 

dinner,  Pve  got  a  ticket  I  can  let  you  Then  the  great  man  paused  ^  and 

have.    You    know  how  they're  run  Paul  began  to  wonder  whether    it 

after."    Montague  had  heard  of  the  could  be  possible  that  he  had  been 

dinner,  but  had,  perhaps,  heard  as  lit-  sent  for  to  Grosvenor  Square  on  a 

tie  of  it  as  any  man  frequenting  a  Sunday  morning,   in  order  that  he 

clab  at  the  west  end  of  London.    He  might  be  asked  to  dine  in  the  same 

did  not  in  the  least  wi^nt  to  be  at  the  house  a  fortnight  later.     But  that  was 

dinner,  and  certainly  did  not  wish  to  impossible.     ^'  Have  you    any  thing 

receive    any    extraordinary    civility  special  to  say  about    the  railway  ? " 

from  Mr.  Melmotte's  hands.    But  he  he  asked. 

was  very  anxious  to  know  why  Mr.  "  Well,  yes.    It  is  so  hard  to  get 

Melmotte  should  offer  it.    He  excused  things  said  at  the  Board  I    Of  course, 

himself,  saying  that  he  was  not  par-  there  are    some  there  who    do  not 

ticularly  fond  of  big    dinners,   and  understand  matters." 

that  he  did  not  like  standing  in  the  '^  Z  doubt  if  there  be  any  one  there 

way  of  other  people.    '^  Ah,  indeed  I ''  who  does  understand  this  matter," 

said  Melmotte.     ^  There  are  ever  so  said  Paul. 

many  people  of  title  would  give  any  Melmotte  affected  to  laugh.   ^^Well, 

thing  for  a  ticket.    You'd  be  aston-  well.    I  am  not  prepared  to  go*  quite 

ished  at  the  persons  who  have  asked,  so  far  as  that.    My  friend  Cohenlupe 

We've  had  to  squeeze  in.  a  chair  on  has  had  great  experience  in  these 

one  side  for  the  Master  of  the  Buck-  affairs ;  and  of  course  you  are  aware 

hoonds,  and  on  another  for  the  Bish-  that  he  is  in  parliament;    And  Lord 

op  of  — — :  I  forgbt  what  bishop  it  Alfred  sees  farther  into  them  than 

ia,  but  we  had  the  two  archbishops  perhaps  you  give  him  credit  for." 

hefoie.    They  say  he  must  come,  l)e-  ^'  He  may  easily  do  that" 

osuaeha  has  aodmething  to  do  with  ^Well,  welL    Perhaps  you  don't 
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know  him  quite  as  well  as  I  do/'  oat  to  starve  about  the   streets,^ 

The  scowl  began  to  appear  on  Mr.  just    because    one    director   sat  in 

Melmotte's  brow.     Hitherto    it  had  another  director's  chair.     I  did,  by 

been  banished,  as  well  as  he  knew  how    Gr 1    What  do  you  think  of  that, 

to  banish  it.     ''What  I  wanted  to  Mr.  Montague?  Qentlemen who don^t 

say  to  you  was    this.      We    didn't  know  the    nature   of  credit,  —  how 

quite  agree  at  the  last  meeting."  strong  it  is,  as  the  air,  to  buoy  yoa  up; 

''  No,  we  did  not"  how  slight  it   is,  as  a  mere  yapor, 

''I  was -very  sony  for  it     XJnani*  when  roughly  touched, — can  do  an 

mity  is  every  thing  in  the  direction  amount  of  mischief  of  which  they 

of  such  an  undertaking  as  this.    With  themselves  don't  in  the  least  under> 

unanimity  we  can  do  —  every  thing  "  stand  the  extent     What  is  it  yoo 

(Mr.  Melmotte,  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  want,  Mr.  Montague  ?  " 

enthusiasm,  lifted  up  both  his  hands  "  What  do  /I  want  ?  "     Melmotte's 

over  his  head) :  ''  without  unanimity,  description  of  the  peculiar  suscepti- 

we  can  do — nothing."    And  the  two  bility  of   great    mercantile  specular 

hands  fell.    ''Unanimify  should  be  tions  had  not  been    given  without 

printed  everywhere  about  a  Board-  some  effect  on  Montague ;   but  this 

room.    It  should,  indeed,  Mr.  Mon-  direct  appeal  to  himself  almost  drove 

tague  1 "  that  effect  out  of  his  mind.     ''  I  only 

''  But  suppose  the  directors  are  not  want  justice." 

unanimous."  ''  But  you  should  know  what  justice 

''  They  should  be  unanimous.  They  is  before  you  demand  it  at  the  expense 

should  make  themselves  unanimous,  of   other    people.    Look    here,    Mr. 

God  bless  my  soul  I    You  don't  want  Montague.     I  suppose  you  are  like 

to  see  the  thing  fall  to  pieces  1 "  the  rest  of  us  in  this  matten    You 

''  Not    if.  it    can    be    carried    on  want  to  make  money  out  of  it." 

honestly."  ''  For  myself,  I  want  interest  for 

''Honestly I     Who  says  that  any  my  capital;  that  is  all.     But  I  am 
thing    is    dishonest?"     Again    the  not  thinking  of  mysel£" 
brow   became    very    heavy.     "  Look  "  You  are  getting  very  good  inter- 
here,  Mr.  Montague.    If  you  and  I  est    If  I  understand  the  matter,"  — 
quarrel  in  that  Board-room,  there  is  and  here  Melmotte  pulled  out  a  little 
no  knowing  the  amount  of  evil  we  book,  showing  thereby  how  careful  he 
may  do  to  every  individual  sharehold-  was  in  mastering  details,  —  "you  had 
er  in  the  company.    I  find  the  re-  about  six  thousand  pounds  embarked 
sponsibility  on  my  own  shoulders  so  in  the  business  when  Fisker  joined 
great,  that  I  say  the  thing  must  be  your  firm.     You  imagine  yourself  to 
stopped.    Damme,  Mr.  Montague  I  it  have  that  stilL" 
must  be  stopped.    We  mustn't  ruin  "  I  don't  know  what  I've  got" 
widows  and  children,  Mr.  Montague.  "  I  can  tell  you  then.     You  have 
We  mustn't  let  those  shares  run  dowUr  that ;    and  you've    drawn   nearly  a 
20  below  par  for  a  mere  chimera.    I've  thousand  pounds  since  Fisker  came 
known  a  fine  property  blasted,  Mr.  over,  in  one  shape  or  another.  Thaf  s 
Montague,  —  sent    straight   to    the  not  bad  interest  on  your  money." 
dogs,  annihilated,  sir,  so  that  it  all  "  There  was  back  interest  due  to 
vanished  into  thin  air,  and  widows  me." 
and  children  past  counting  were  sent  "If  so,  it's  due  still.    I've  nothing 
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to  do  with  that    Look  here,  Mr.  kind,  as  I  really  haven't  the  time  for 

Montagae.    I  am  most  anxious  that  it.     But  —  if  it  is  to  he  that  way  — 

you  should  remain  with  us.     I  was  do  he  unanimous.     Unanimity  is  the 

about  to  propose,  only  for  that  little  yery  soul  of  these  things,  the  very 

rumpas  the  other  day,  that  as  you're  soul,  Mr.  Montague." 
an  unmarried  man,  and  have  time  on        ^'  But  if  I  can't  he  unanimous  ?  " 
jour  hands,  you  should  go  out  to       '^Well,  if  you  can't,  and  if  you 

California,   and    prohahly    across   to  won't  take  my  advice   ahout  going 

Mexico,  in  order  to  get  necessary  in-  out  (which,  pray,  think  ahout ;    for 

formation  for  the  company.     Were  I  you  would  he  most  useful  —  it  might 

of  your  age,  unmarried,  and  without  he  the  very  making  of  the  railway), 

impediment,   it  is  just  the  thing  I  then  I   can   only  suggest   that  you 

ahoold  like.     Of  course  you'd  go  at  should  take  your  six  thousand  pounds, 

the  company's  expense.     I  would  see  and  leave  us.      I    myself  should  be 

to  your  own  personal  interests  while  greatly  distressed ;  butj  if  you  are 

yon  were  away ;  or  you  could  appoint  determined  that  way,  I  will  see  that 

any  one  by  power  of  attorney.     Your  you  have  your  money.     I  will  make 

seat  at  the  Board  would  be  kept  for  myself  personally  responsible  for  the 

you ;  but    should  any  thing    occur  payment  of  it  —  some  time  before  the 

amiss,  — ^which  it  won't ;  for  the  thing  end  of  the  year." 
is  as  sound  as  any  thing  I  know,  -—       Paul  Montague  told  the  great  man 

of  course  you,  as  absent,  would  not  that   he  would  consider  the  whole 

share  the  responsibility.     Thafswhat  matter,   and  see  him   in   Abchurch 

1  was  thinking.     It  would  be  a  de-  Lane  before  the  next  Board  day. 
Kghtful  trip.    But,  if  you  don't  like  it,        "  And    now    good-by,"    said    Mr. 

you  can  of  course  remain  at  the  Board,  Melmotte,   as    he    bade    his   young 

and  be  of  the   greatest  use  to  me :  friend  adieu  in  a  hurry.     '^  I'm  afraid 

indeed,  after  a  bit,  I  could  devolve  that  I'm  keeping  Sir  Gregory  Gribe, 

nearly  the  whole    management    on  the    bank    director,    waiting    down 

you  \  and  I  must  do  something  of  the  stairs." 

[To  be  oontinned.] ; 


HAVE  WE  AN  INQUISITION  ^ 

BY  BOWLAKB   8.   HAZABD. 

Ths  proper  object  of  governments  convenient  to  issue  to  some  of  the  more 

is  the  protection  of  person  and  prop-  favored  or  more  clamorous  of  these 

erty.   With  us,  this  intention  has  been  political  hangers-on,  letters-of-marque- 

strangely  perverted.    For  many  years  and  reprisal  against  some  of  the  large 

past,  it  has  not  been  uncommon  for  and  wealthy  corporations,  upon  the 

SQocessful  political  aspirants  to  reward  ground:  that  they  had  in  some  way  or 

uid  encourage  their  adherents  with  a  other  profited  at  the  public  expense, 

pietty  liberal  pillage  of  the  public  But  such  corporations  being  strong, 

b&ds.    More  recently,  it  was  found  and  well  provided  with  the   means 
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of  defence,  depredation  upon  them,  ments  which  he  has  himself  helped 
though  often  successfal,  was,  in  the  to  forge,  under  the  delusion  that  they 
main,  found  to  he  as  unsatisfactory  as  were  to  he  used  to  prevent  the  yillany 
ordinary  pirating  on  well-armed  mer-  to  the  aid  of  which  they  haye  heen 
chantmen.  In  order,  therefore,  to  perverted.  The  property  is  gone: 
gratify  the  rapacious  demands  of  and  it  were  well  if  this  were  all ;  for, 
these  political  huccaneers,  a  scheme  unfortunatelj,  the  loser  often  soffeis 
for  plundering  individuals  with  impu-  more  in  person  than  in  purse.  -Though 
nity  was  devised,  and  put  in  practice  he  has  escaped  heing  shot  or  dirked, 
with  such  success,  that  our  citizens  he  may  have  received  less  palpahle, 
are  now  more  afraid  of  heing  rohhed  hut  more  grievous  wounds.  His 
hy  their  government  than  hy  all  the  character  has  heon  grossly  maligned, 
highway-rohhers,  hurglars,  and  sneak-  his  integrity  questioned,  his  life- 
thieves  who  infest  our  country,  earned  reputation  destroyed,  and  per- 
What,  indeed,  is  the  most  audacious  haps  oven  his  own  self-respect  and 
highwayman,  with  dagger  and  pistols,  dignity  degraded  hy  the  threat  of  ig- 
or  the  hold  and  experienced  cracks-  Dominions  prosecution  and  punish- 
man,  with  his  athletes  and  experts  ment.  Against  such  rude  assaults, 
trained  in  the  use  of  jackscrews,  jim-  no  man  of  sensibility  is  proof;  and 
mies,  and  divers  ingenious  contriv-  few,  after  such  infliction,  can  again 
ances  for  insinuating  or  forcible  action,  recover  their  former  tone  and  neive. 
compared  to  the  government's  licensed  And  it  is  such  men,  —  men  of  mark, 
marauder,  with  his  gang  of  subtle  of  high  reputation,  and  sensitive  to 
lawyers  armed  with  laws  made  to  his  their  honor,  —  who,  as  the  most  avail- 
own  order,  and  expressly  fitted  for  his  able,  are  the  most  obnoxious  to  these 
use,  so  ingeniously  complicated,  and  vile  attacks.  Still,  had  such  attacks 
contrived  with  such  infernal  art,  that  been  resisted'  by  prudence,  and  con- 
no  one  to  whom  the  Devil  has  not  fined  to  a  few  cases,  even  though  these 
imparted  the  secret  can  understand  were  against  men  distinguished  for 
either  their  construction  or  mode  of  probity,  the  strong  arm  of  the  govern- 
action?  The  highwayman  needs  to  ment,  directed  by  its  subtle  agents, 
be  fearless ;  and  the  cracksman  is  ex-  might  have  borne  them  down,  and 
posed  to  personal  danger,  at  least,  till  they  have  been  regarded  as  skilful 
he  gets  his  victims  gagged  and  bound;  hypocrites,  who  had  long  enjoyed  a 
but  the  government  harpy,  in  his  reputation  of  which  they  were  un- 
mail  of  law,  pursues  his  depredations  worthy.  But  the  rapacity  of  those 
in  perfect  security,  and  with  such  political  shysters  admitted  of  no 
mysterious,  agencies,  that,  at  his  such  limitation;'  and  the  public  has 
bidding,  his  self-acting  law-jimmy  at  been  aroused  by  bold  and  reckless 
once  pries  open  the  strongest  burglar-  repetitions  of  outrage, 
proof  safe,  while  his  automatic  gags  The  sense  of  security,  so  important 
and  manacles  fit  and  fasten  them-  to  the  happiness  of  a  people,  has 
selves  upon  the  tongue  and  limbs  of  its  been  destroyed.  A  reign  of  terror 
owner.  Against  such  agencies,  resist-  has  already  begun ;  and  the  entrance 
ance  is  vain ;  and  the  victim  has  no  of  a  government  official  into  a  house 
alternative  but  to  submit  to  be  robbed,  is  now  felt  here  much  as  was  the 
and  pay  his  portion  of  the  charge  to  visit  of  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition, 
the  public  for  doing  it,  with  imple-  some  yearn  ago  in  Spain,  as  a  prelude 
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to  accusation  and  torture.  History  is  put  to  the  actual  test.  We  need 
repeats  itself;  and  the  proceedings  in  not  dwell  on  the  similarity  of  all  this 
the  two  cases  are  strikingly  similar^  to  the  proceedings  in  the  Inqui3ition, 
80  much  so  as  to  suggest  the  from  the  inception  to  the  final  appli- 
thoughty  that  the  same  demon  who  cation  of  the  torture^  when  the  char- 
invented  that  infernal  institution  has  acter  is  broken  upon  the  wheel  of 
introduced  it  here^  and  found  a  head  revolving  rumors,  or  the  victim,  firm- 
director,  who,  in  all  the  requisites  ly  held  in  the  grip  of  the  law,  is 
of  his  office,  is  far  ahead  of  Torque-  wrought  to  madness  by  the  continual 
mada,  if,  indeed,  he  be  not  the  same  dropping  of  calumny  upon  the  sensi- 
spirit,  improved  by  being  loug  bottled  tive  nerve  of  reputation,  the  sagacious 
for,  this  very  occasion.  That  same  leeches  standing  by  to  note  the  mo- 
demoralizing  system  of  espionage  ment  to  extort  the  largest  possible 
which  put  a  spy  in  every  household  ransom  before  agony  begins  to  lapse 
to  watch  for  and  reveal  any  ground  into  insensibility.  It  is  not  long 
for  charges  of  heresy  has  here  been  since  no  one  could  have  believed  that 
put  in  requisition  with  an  improved  a  system  so  universally  abhorred 
attachment  to  invent  or  make  could  by  any  possibility  have  found 
grounds  for  pecuniary  demands.  This  place  among  a  people  so  jealous  of 
accomplished,  a  familiar  of  the  gov-  its  freedom  and  its  rights.*  But  while 
eminent  is  sent  to  bring  the  accused  we  were  carefully  guarding  all  the 
into  the  presence  of  the  inquisitors,  approaches  on  the  religious  side,  and 
There  he  is  not  permitted  to  be  con-  when  our  attention  was  especially 
fronted  with  his  accusers,  to  know  fixed  by  &  feint  of  bigotry  marshalled 
who  they  are,  nor  even  very  clearly  by  priestcraft  in  that  direction,  the 
of  what  he  is  accused,  but  only  told  forces  of  cupidity  under  the  leader- 
that  it  is  some  terrible  crime, — one^of  ship  of  law-crafb  were  silently  but 
the  most  flagrant  cases  ever  known,  —  rapidly  thrown  upon  us  through  the 
which,  if  prosecuted,  will  confiscate  broad  avenues  of  trade;  and  now, 
his  property,  blast  his  reputation,  de-  strongly  entrenched,  threaten  us  with 
grade  his  family,  and  send  him  to  the  a  subjugation  as  galling  as  that  by 
State-Prison.  At  the  same  time  which  a  dominant  and  tyrannical 
the  enginery  which  legal  subtlety  hierarchy  degraded  the  character, 
has  contrived  for  his  torture  is  skil-  destroyed  the  prosperity,  and  crushed 
fully  flitted  before  him,  exciting  ap-  out  the  hope,  of  the  people  of  some  of 
prehensions  and  imaginings  which  are  the  fairest  countries  in  Europe, 
aggravated  by  such  careless  remarks,  Then  it  was  one  craft  acquiring  a 
as,  that  '^  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  dire  supremacy  through  the  super- 
ior the  accused  to  die  under  the  in-  stition  which  at  that  time  was  unduly 
fliction.*'  stimulated;  now  it  is  another  craft. 

If,  after  all  this,  the  victim,  strong  seeking  to  obtain  a  like  supremacy   . 

in  conscious  rectitude,  still  refuses  to  through  the   desire   for  wealth,  the 

confess  himself  a  villain,  and  to  pay  prevailing  passion  of  this  age.     The 

the  piratical  ransom  demanded  by  his  appropriate  retribution  will  follow  the 

captors,  the  efficacy  of  this  enginery  vicious  excess. 
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THE  EMPEEOE  TIBERITJS. 

[Few  penona  in  histoiy  have  a  worse  repatation  than  the  Emperor  TlberiaB,  and  feir 
places  than  the  ''  St/e  of  Capri."  We  take  pecaliar  satisfaction,  then,  in  publishing  Prof. 
Huidekoper's  remarkable  note  on  Tiberius,  which  goes  far  to  redeem  the  character  of  a  mnch 
abused  man.  One  has  only  to  remember  how  the  character  of  Cromwell  suffered  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  the  historians  whom  they  inspired ;  how  the  character  of  Bamevelt  suftred 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  crashed  him ;  nay,  in  oar  own  times,  what  would  have  become 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  if  Southern  newspaper  writers  had  been  charged  with  his  biography? 
One  has  only  to  remember  this,  and  to  imagine  this,  to  see  what  a  senatorial  cabal  in  Borne 
wonld  have  done  with  the  man  who  for  his  whole  reign  kept  the  Senate  under. 

Prof.  Holdekoper's  note  is  furnished  us,  at  our  request,  from  the  Appendix  of  an  unpob^ 
lished  work.  This  will  account  for  some  references  to  passages  not  in  our  pages.  The  Doie 
has  not  yet  received  final  revision  from  its  author.  — *  £zw.  Old  ahd  Nbw.] 

with  no  exercise  of  arbitrary  power, 
§1.  —  HIS  OHABACTEK.  threw  the  .whole  weight   of  his  per- 
sonal   and   official   influence  against 
The  personal  character  and  politi-  such  procedoresy   they   resented  it;' 
cal  tendencies  of  the  Emperor  Tibe-  and,  as  they  were  the  writers  of  his- 
rios  have  an  indirect  connection  with  tory,  their  feelings  have  overlaid  theii 
the  general  subject  of  this  work  ;  yet  facts.     The  charge  of  debauchery  can 
a  chief  motive  for  the  following  note  be   better  weighed    and    understood 
is  the  desire  of  contributing^  towards  after  an  examination  of  his  life, 
an  appreciation  of   one,   who,   after        Before  proceeding,  it  deserves  note, 
laboring  faithfully   by   precept    and  that  Tiberius  encouraged  freedom  of 
example  in  behalf  of  temperance  and  speech,  and  neglected  any  disparage- 
frugality,  rectitude  and  kindness,  has  meht  of  himself ;  '  yet  Tacitus,  a  life- 
been  misrepresented  as  a  brutal  and  ^      „      ^  ..  .  ^  ^.^  ,   ^    ^  ^        v i 

.         Y^  tiiey  allowed  their  Judicial  votes  to  be  porchssed 

despotic  debauchee.  by  bribery  and  corrupt  influence  "  (Smith,  IHct  of 

If   we  ask  why  Tiberius    should    ^^^^i^-^'ZitX^i^^'^ 

have  been  so  traduced,  there  are   two     wbicli  was  geneially  reganied  (PUny,  Jan.,  Epist 

answers,  one  applicable  to  the  charge    ^^"»  J^i)  an  severo  awards  an  fault*  but  its 

of    despotism,   the    other  to    that    of  i  The  presence  of  Tiberius  in  a  subordinate 

debauchery.     The  former  can  behest    r'^t'*^.f"^®"*^J^'*)?'^  !^,l~y!JP^^ 

•'j  On  this  Tacitus  remarks  (An.,  1.75):  "Thougb 

comprehended   by  such  as  appreciate  justice  was  thereby  furtheied,  liberty  was  hn- 

the    degree    in    which   the   privileged  P*^-"     This  liberty  am  scarcely  have  been 

^  J  1  auf^t  save  tliat  of  wrong>dolng.  Ko  hint  is  prea 

classes    had   come    to   regard   pecula-  that  Tiberius  interfered  with  any  pnetor's  honest 

tion,    bribery,   and   extortion   as   their  exercise  of  judgment.    His  course  in  the  Sen- 

11        .i.1   J      •    i.i.1      rxru        rpr      .  ate  precludes  snch  supposition, 

well    settled  rignt.^      Wnen  llbenus,  i  *«He  remained  unmoved  at  all  the  asper- 
sions, scandalous  reports,  and  lampoons,  which 

*■  "  The  equites  abased  their  power,  as  the  were  spread  against  liim  or  his  lelatiomi,  decUr- 

Senate  had  done  before  them.    As  farmers  of  the  ing,  *  In  a  free  state,  both  the  tongue  and  the 

public  revenues,  they  committed  peculation  and  mind  ought  to  be  free.'  Upon  the  Senate's  deeir> 

extortion  with  an  habitual  impunity,  which  as-  ing  that  some  notice  ml^t  be  taken  of  these 

sumed  in  their  own  view  tlie  complexion  of  a  offences,  and  the  persona  charged  with  them,  he 

right.    When  accused,  they  were  tried  by  accom-  replied,  *  We  have  not  so  much  time  npcn  oar 

plices  and  partisans.  ...  On  the  other  hand.  In  hands  that  we  ought  to  Involve  ourselves  in  mora 

prosecutions    against   senators  of  the  opposite  business.    If  you  once  make  an  opening  for  such 

faction,  the  equites  had  more  regard  to  political  proceedings,  you  will  soon  have  nothing  else  to 

animosity  than  to  Justice.     Even   in   ordinary  do.    All  private  quarrels  will  be  broa^t  before 

cases,  where  party  feeliug  was  not  ooncemed,  you  under  that  pretence.'   There  Is  extant,  siso) 
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time  later^  could  find  no  writers  in  had  become  manifest^  he  broke  off 

his  reign  who  spoke  evil  of  him.^  social  intercourse  with  him ;  and  when 

That  writer  was  certainly  no  friend  the  man  committed  suicide,  either  to 

of  Tiberius ;  and  what  her  days,  there-  avoid  the  shame  of  condemnation,  or 

fore  (under  A.D.  23),  concerning  the  the  confiscation   of   his    ill-acquired 

first  ten  years  of  his  administration  property,  Tiberius  wrote  to  the  Senate, 

need  not  be  suspected  of  any  coloring  urging    the    impropriety    of    giving 

in  the  emperor's  favor.'  social  standing  to  such  a  man,  and 

Prominent  among  the  characteris-  condemning  the  idea  that  the  dis- 

tics  of  Tiberius  was  moral  earnest-  grace  of  his  conduct  was  removed,  or 

ness.     When  a   governor's   rapacity  shifted  to  others,  by  his  suicide.^ 

an  nttennoe  Iry  him  In  tlie  Senate,  [pereivUUt']  obecked.    In  coafezilng  prefermenti,  he   wu 

which  is  that  of  a  model  dtlzen :  '*  [after  patting  gnided  by  merit,  by  andent  nobility,  (?)  renown 

t  good  explanation  on  a  perverted  report  of  some  In  war,  (7)  and  diatlngaiahed  civil  aocomplish- 

one'B  langnafse?]    "  *If  indeed  be  have  spoken  ments;  inaomueh  that  it  wae  agreed  that  none 

otherwise,  I  will  make  it  a  point  to  explain ' "  [to  had  greater  pretensions.     The  consuls  and  the 

him]  "  *  my  actions  and  remarlu.    If  he  shonld  prsetors  retained  the  usual  dlvtinctions  of  their 

pendst,  I  shall  reciprocate  his  dislike.'"— Sue-  offices;  inferior  magistrates, the  exercise  of  their 

tonios,  Tib.,  c.  28  ;  Bohn*8  trans,  alt'd.  authority;  and  the  laws,  except  the  InquiMtion 

In  the  following  we  must  remember  that  the  for  bad  eiticenship,  were  beneficially  adminia- 

Senate  (see  p.  78  g)  had,  as  a  stroke  of  policy,  tered.    The  tithes,  taxes,  and  all  public  receipts, 

deified  Angustua,  and  that  Tiberius  could  only,  were  directed  by  companies  of  Roman  knights, 

by  defying  its  aathorlty  and  enactments,  exempt  The  management  of  his  own  estates  he  committed 

any  one  from  legally-bronght  charges  of  vilifying  only  to   men  of  eminent  probity,  and  to  some 

him.     "An  informer*'  [prosecutor  on  shares}  from  their  reputation,  though  unknown  to  him; 

"  charged  Apulia  VariUa  .  .  .  with  vilifying  the  and,  when  once  engaged,  they  were  continued, 

deified  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  his  mother.  .  .  .  without  any  restriction  of  term;  since  most  of 

Tiberias  desired  that  a  dlstlneiion  should   be  them  grew  old  in  the  same  employments.  .  .  . 

made:  *If  she  had  spoken  irreverently  of  Augus-  He  took  care  that  the  provinces  should  not  be 

tn^  she  must  be  condemned ;  but,  for  Invectives  oppressed  with  new  impositions;  and  that  the 

against  himself,  he  would  not  have  her  called  to  existing  burthens  should  not  be  rendered  intolep- 

account.*    The  consul  asked  him  what  were  his  able  by  rapacity  or  severity  in  the  magistrates, 

lentiments   respecting   the   aspersions   of   his  Gobpokal  puxishmehts,  akd  qovfibcatiovb 

mother,  which  the  accused  was  chaxged  with  ov  goods,  werb  UKKXOWir. 

uttering.    To  this  he  made  no  answer ;  but,  at  the  "  The  emperor's  lands  in  Italy  were  small,  and 

next  Bitdng  of  the  Senate,  he  prayed,  too,  in  her  thinly  scattered ;  the  behavior  "  [or  else  the  num- 

name,  *  that  no  words  whatsoever  spoken  against  ber]  "of  his  slaves,  modest;  the  freedmen  in  his 

her  might  be  imputed  to  any  one  as  a  crime '  "  house,  few.  His  disputes  with  private  individuals 

(Tadtas,  An.,  11.00;  Bohn's  trans.).    "This  .  .  .  were  determined  by  the  courts  and  the  law."  — 

leries  of  sad  events  was  interrupted  by  a  degree  Tacitus,  An.,  iv.  6,  T;  Bohn's  trans,  alt'd. 

of  joy  from  the  pardon  extended  by  Tiberius  to  ^  **  Pomponlus  Labeo,  who,  as  I  have  men- 

Cominios,  who  had  been  convicted  of  wilting  tioned,  was  governor  of  Mcesia,  opening  his  veins, 

defamatory  verses  upon  him"   (Tacitus,  An.,  i v.  poured  out  his  life-blood:  hla  wife  PaxAa,  in 

31 ;  Bohn's  trans.).    "  Of  disrespect  or  impiety  emulation  of  his  example,  did  the  same.    The 

towards  any  one  "  [of  his  family]  ..."  he  made  dread  of  falling  by  the  executioner  made  deaths 

T«ry  Blight  account;  nor  did  he  ever  attend  to  of  this  sort  an^loome  resource;  in  addition  to 

each  allegatiftn  "  [of  offence]  *'  touching  himself,  which,  those  who  were  condemned  forfeited  their 

tboagh  paying  regard  in  this  matter  to  the  honor  estates,  and  were  debarred  the  rights  of  burial : 

of  Angtutaa."  ~  IMo  Cass.,  Ivli.  9 ;  compare  note  of  such  as  made  away  with  themselves,  the  bodies 

11.  were  inteired,  and  the  wills  were  valid,— the 

*  As  to  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Kero,  reward  of  their  despatch.    Tiberius,  however,  in 

whilst  they  yet  reigned,  the  histories  of  their  a  letter  to  the  Senate,  argued,  *  that  it  was  the 

times  were  falsified  through  fear;  and,  after  they  usage  of  their  ancestors,  when  they  would  r»- 

had  fallen,  they  were  written  under  the  influence  nounce  the  friendship  of  any  one,  to  forbid  him 

of  recent  detestation."—  Tacitus,  An.,  L 1 ;  Bohn's  their  house,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  all  gracious 

trans.  intercourse,— a  usage  he  had  repeated  in  the 

'  The  following  is  such  a  recantation  of  state-  case  of  Labeo.    But  he  who  was  pressed  with 

ments  and  insinuations   scattered  by  Tacitus  a  charge  of  maladministration,  and  other  crimes, 

throafj^  his  first  three  books,  as  to  suggest  that  had  sought  to  veil  his  guUt  by  an  act  reflecting 

those  had  been  first  published,  and  that,  when  odixun  upon  others;  while  his  wife  had  alarmed 

Book  Iv.  appeared,  public  opinion  compelled  a  herself  unnecessarily;  for,  though  guilty,  sha 

rotraetkm.   "  All  the  public,  and  every  private  was,  nevertheless,  in  no  danger ' "  (Tacitus,  An., 

basfaMss  of  moment,  was  managed  by  the  Senate :  vl.  29).    A  comparison  with  the  foregoing  of  note 

to  the  leading  members  he  allowed  liberty  of  de-  C,  footnote  17,   Implies,   apparently,  that  the 

hate;  those  who  deviated  Into  flattery,  he  himself  Senate,  Inopposttbon  to  thezemonstraiioe  of  Tl* 
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Moral    earoe9tne8s    imparts    early  Moral  earnestness  —  bj  which  must 

development,  and  elicits  recognition  not  be  understood  personal  excitabili- 

thereof  from  others.     There  is  hardly  ty  on  moral  questions  —  is  apt  to  rec- 

a  better  criterion  of  its  existence  than  ognize  and  respect  the  individoal  re- 

to  find  maturity  attributed  to  youth,  sponsibility  of  others.  Tiberius  recog^ 

and  to  see   age   deferential  towards  nized  the  individual  responsibility  of 

early  years.     We  have  this  testimony  senators,  avoided  interferijig  with  it, 

to  Tiberius  from  outsiders,  and  also  and  did  what  he  could  to  make  them 

from  a  stepfather,  who  longed  for  his  feel  it.     An  instance  has  already  been 

counsel  in  difficulty,  and  for  his  per-  given  of  a  question  in  which  he  took 

sonal  influence  in  moments  of  irrita*  much  interest.^     Other  illustrations 

tion.     The  fact  deserves  to  be  pon-  of  this  trait  are  given  below.^ 

dered,  that   the   (not  always  seemly)  thorlty  bat  over  Wb  alavM,  and  in  collecting  hl» 

jests  of  Augustus  would  die  upon  his  domestic  rents;  that  If  he  had  usurped  the  joria- 

1  •          1.        nvi.     •                       1.    J  1  diction  of  pnetor,  and  employed  militaiy  force, 

lips  When  llbenus  approached.*  he  had  so  far  violated  his  orders:  they  shoolU 

Moral    earnestness   is    independent  therefore  hear  the  allegations  of  the  province."— 

-       _.            J        Aiiiji.                li.  Tacitus,  An.,  iv.  16 ;  Bohn*s  trans. 

Of  party,  and  not  blunted  by  prevalent  i  gee  Suetonius,  Tib.,  c. 3i.    it  may  pioflubir 

indifference     to    venality.       When     a  h«  compared  with  action  on  a  simUar  question  in 

.   .    J          ^  . .           .    .,        ji    ,  the  time  of  Trajan  (see  ch.  x.,  footnote  SSt)  who 

corrupt  J Udge  of  the  privileged  classes  ^^  ^ot  even  submit  it  to  the  Senate,  but  decided 

needed  punishment,  Tiberius   spoke  it  with  his  council. 

_.    .      ,                     a          11.  *  "In  the  i-espect  he  paid  to  individuals,  or  the 

no  uncertain  language;'  and,  when  ^j^oje  body  of  the  senate,  he  went  beyond  an 

one  of  his  own  fiscal  agents  tried  im-  bounds.    Upon  his  differing  with  Qulntus  Hate- 

...         •■                         II        1   •     1  rlus  in  the  senate-house, '  Pardon  me,  sir,' he  said, 

position,  he  was  equally  plain.'  .  j  beseech  you,  if  I  shall,  as  a  senator,  speak  my 

mind  very  freely  in  opposition  to  you.*  ...  All 

berius,  must,  at  some  date  since  the  incident  affairs,  whether  of  great  or  small  trnportance, 

there  mentioned,  have  granted  pecuniary  indem-  public  or  private,  were  laid  before  the  Senate. 

nity  to  suicides.     The  appeal  of  Tiberius  to  Taxes  and  monopolies,  the  erecting  or  repairing 

**  usage  of  their  ancestors  "  (if  not  fabricated  by  edifices,  levying  and  disbanding  soldiers,  the  dv- 

Tacitus  in  support  of  old  customs)  was  made  to  poeal  of  the  legions  and  auxiliary  forces  in  th« 

the  highest  code  of  rectitude  acknowledged  by  provinces,  the  appointment  of  generals  for  iha 

the  body  which  he  was  addressing.  management  of  extraordinary  wars,  and  the  an- 

&  <'I  do  not  ignore  what  some  have  handed  swers  to  letters  from  foreign  princes,  were  all 

down,  that  Augustus,  not  secretly,  but  openly,  so  submitted  to  the  Senate.    He  compelled  the  com- 

disapproved  (?)  ids  austerity,  morum  diritateniy  mander  of  a  troop  of  hone,  who  was  accused  of 

that  he  sometimes,  on  his  entrance,  broke  off  his  robbery  attended  with  violence,  to  plead  bis 

moat  careleas  and  jovial  remarks."— -Suetonius,  cause  before  the  Senate.    He  xkveb  entered 

Tib.,  ch.  21.  THE    SENATE-HOUSE    BUT     UNATTENDED;    and 

I  "But  in  the  case  of  PubUns  Suilius,  formerly  being  once  brought  thither  in  a  litter,  becauaa 

qnsBStor  to  Qennanicus,  now  convicted  of  having  he  was  indisposed,  he  dismissed  his  attendants 

taken  money  in  an  affair  where  he  was  to  decree  at'the  door. 

as  a  Judge,  and  for  which  he  was  about  to  be  ex-  "  When  some  decrees  were  made  contnuy  to 

eluded  from  Italy,  the  emperor  voted  for  his  ban-  his  opinion,  he  did  not  even  make  any  complaint, 

ishment  into  an  island,  with  such  eamestnms  of  And  though  he  thought  that  noTnagistrates  aft«r 

feeling,  that  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  he  de-  their  nomination  should  be  allowed  to  ab^nt 

dared  it '  for  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,'  themselves  from  the  city,  but  reside  in  it  c^n- 

—  a  proceeding  which,  though  at  the  time  regarded  stantly,  to  receive  their  honors  in  person,  a  prr- 

as  harsh,  turned  afterwards  to  his  praise,  when  tor-elect  obtained  liberty  to  depart  under  the 

Suilius  returned  to  Rome.    A  following  age  saw  honorary  title  of  a  legate  at  large.  ...  All  othor 

that  exile  possessed  of  extravagant  power,  aban-  things  of  a  public  nature  were  likewise  traneactted 

doned  to  venality,  and  employing  his  friendship  by  the  magistrates,  and  in  the  usual  forms ;  the 

with  Claudius,  wldch  he  long  enjoyed,  in  all  cases  autliority  of  the  consuls   remaining  so  gre«at, 

for  his  own  advancement,  but  never  in  the  cau^e  that  some  ambassadors  from  Africa  applied  to 

of  virtue."'-Tacitus,  An.,  Iv.  31;  Bohn's  trans,  them,  and  complained  that  they  could  not  have 

alt'd.  their  business  despatched  by  Ctesar,  to  vbom 

s  "For  by  the  Senate  even  yet  all  affairs  were  they  had  been  sent.  And  no  wonder;  since  it 
transacted,  insomuch  that  LucUius  Caplto,  the  was  observed  that  he  used  to  rise  up  as  the  con- 
emperor's  comptroller  In  Asia,  was,  at  the  accu-  suls  approached,  and  give  them  the  way. 
sation  of  that  province,  put  upon  his  defence  be-  "  He  reprimanded  some  persons  of  consn'sr 
fore  them ;  the  emperor  protesting  with  great  rank  in  conmiand  of  armies,  for  not  writing  to  the 
earnestness,  *  that  from  him  Ludliua  had  no  an-  Senate  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  fof 
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Moral  earnestness  is  not  fond  of  in  this  direction  has^  like  too  many 

flattery  from  nor  of  unmanly  bebayior  other  of  even  bis  best  deeds,  been 

in  others.     Tiberius  was  no  exception  shamefully  misrepresented.^ 

to  this  rule.^    It  is  not  apt  to  atm  Frugality  is  sometimes  connected 

either  at  expense  or  display.      Tibe-  with   avarice ;  but  all  writers   agree 

rias  tried,  not  by  force,  but  by  precept  that  Tiberius  had  no   taint  of  the 

and  example,  to  inculcate  frugality  latter.^     His  benevolence  seems   to 
and  temperance.^    One  of  his  efforts 

raJised  of  some  seTere  eorreotive  from  a  prince 

eonsDltiiig  him  aboat  the  dlBtribntlon  of  military  who  obbebtxd  him0blf  thb  axcxest  pabsi- 

xewante;  m  i€  they  themeelrea  bad  not  a  right  to  xoxt  *'  (TaoitUB,  An.,  ilL  02 ;  Bohn's  trans.  Com- 

b^tow  tiiem  as  they  judged  proper.*' — Suetonios,  pare  ch.  ▼.  notes  49,  65,  66).    Additional  evidence 

Tib.,  cc  29-32 ;  Bohn's  trans.  that  Tiberias  was  a  temperate  liyer  may  be  found 

Tiberius  **  never  undertook  any  thing  of  mo-  in  his  playful  criticism  (Tacitus,  An.,  vl.  46)  of 

ment  without  communicating  it  to  the  others  "  [the  persons,  "  who  after  their  thirtieth  year  needed 

Senate].    "  Proposing  his  own  view,  he  not  only  advice  from  another  "  [that  is,  from  a  physician] 

conceded  to  every  one  freedom  to  oppose  it,  but  "  as  to  what  was  physically  beneficial  or  injurious 

bore  at  times  votes  '*  [or  perhaps  decrees]  "  con-  to  them ;  '*  and  in  the  remark  of  Suetonius  (Tib., 

tnry  to  his  view;  for  he  often  voted.    His  son  ch.6d):   "He  enjoyed  excellent  health,  which  was 

]>rusQs  habitually  did  it  in  common  with  the  uxtvpaibed  Duimro  ^uiost  his  wholb  tebm 

other  senators,  sometimes  first,  sometimes  after  OF  office,  although^  after  his  thirtieth  year,  he 

(^ers;  but,  as  regards  himself,  sometimes  he  managed  it  according  to  his  own  judgment,  with- 

WBs silent;  sometimea,  after  several  others  "  [had  out  aid  or  counsel  of  physicians.**    Plutarch,  de 

Bix^en],  "he  expressed  himself  fully;  sometimes  Sanitate   Tuenda  (vol.  vi.,  p.  617,   ed.  Beiske; 

last  of  9XL   For  the  most  part,  that  he  might  not  toI.  vli.  p.  407,  ed.  Hutten),  may  refer  to  some 

eeem  to  interfere  with  their  freedom  of  utterance,  variation  by  Tiberius  of  his  habitual  remark  as 

Us  phraseology  wa9,  *  If  I  webe  to  gits  ht  recorded  by  Tacitus;  though  the  spirit  of  it  is  the 

OPixioir,  Iwouldsaysoandso.'    This  was  equiv-  same. 

alent  to  the  usual  form;  yet  the  othera  were  not  ^  Tiberius  accepted  from  an  old  man,  Sestlus 

restrained  by  it  from  speaking   their  minds.  Gallns,  with  whom  he  had  found  some  fault  in 

Often  when  he  had  given  an  opinion,  subsequent  the  Senate,  an  invitation  to  supper  (Suetonius, 

speakers  took  oppMite  ground,  and  sometimes  Tib.,  o.  42),  on  condition  "that  he  should  change 

carried  It;  yet  he  never  manifested  anger  there-  nothing  txom  his  ordinary  custom,*'  meaning, 

tt*'~I>ioCa8s.,  Ivii.  7.  doubtless,  that  he  should  add  nothing  to  the 

^  "  He  had  such  an  aversion  to  flattery,  that  he  expense  or  trouble  of  his  entertainment.    Report 

would  never  sulfer  any  senator  to  attend  his  lit-  charged  Gallus,  correctly  or  falsely,  with  being 

ter,  either  as  a  dvility  or  upon  business.    And  waited  on  by  girls  in  a  state  of  nudity.    We  can 

when  a  man  of  consular  rank,  In  begging  his  safely  assume,  either  that  the  oharge  was  fabri- 

pardon  for  some  offence  he  had  given  him,  at-  cated  by  dissolute  idlers  as  a  jest  at  the  expense  of 

tempted  to  fall  at  his  feet,  he  started  from  him  In  Tiberius,  or  that,  if  Gallus  had  ever  permitted 

nch  haste,  that  he  stumbled  and  fell.    If  any  himself  so  gross  an  Indecency,  Tiberius  waa  igno- 

eompliooent  was  paid  him,  either  in  conversation  rant  of  the  tActy  and  GkiUus  sure  not  to  repeat  it  in 

or  a  set  speech,  be  would  not  scruple  to  Interrupt  his  presence.   Fearful  as  such  indecency  appears, 

and  reprimand  the  party,  and  alter  what  he  said,  the  platee  of  Wilklnaon's  Ancient  Egyptians  (vol. 

Being  once  called '  lord '  by  some  person,  he  de-  L  pp.  142-143,  Harper*s  edit.)  show  that  it  was  not 

Bired  that  he  might  no  more  be  affronted  In  that  unknown,  at  least,  to  some  heathen  assemblages, 

manner.    When  another,  to  excite  veneration,  *  Tacitus  calls  him  (An.,  iil.  18)  "suf^dently 

called  his  occupations  *  sacred,'  and  a  third  had  firm,  as  I  have  often  related,  against "  [the  tempta- 

expressed  himself  thus,   *By  your  authority  I  tions  of] "  money."    The  solitary  exception  which 

have  waited  upon  the  senate,'  he  obliged  them  to  he  mentions  (An.,  Iv.  20)  is  imaginary.    A  pubUo 

change  their  phrases;  in  one  of  them  adopting  plunderer  was  prosecuted;  and  Tiberius  had  an 

pfnuationf  instead  of  *  authority,*  and  In  the  accurate  calculation  made  of  what  was  due  from 

other /aterimw,  instead  of  *  sacred.' " —Suetonius,  him.  Tacitus,  copying  the  feelings  of  the  arlstoc- 

Ttb.,0.27;  Bohn's  trans,  alt'd.  Compare  Tacitus,  racy,  deemed  this  illiberaL    Elsewhere  he  says. 

An.,  iv.  e,  quoted  in  note  5.  "  The  estate  of  the  wealthy  iBmilia  Muaa,  who 

According  to  Dio,  "  When  carried  anywhere  in  died  intestate,  and  which  was  claimed  for  the 

bb  Utter,  he  did  not  permit  any  senator,  or  any  of  prlnce*s  purse,  he  surrendered  to  jEmilius  Lepl- 

tbe  principal  knights,  to  follow  as  attendants."  —  dus,  to  whose  family  she  seemed  to  belong ;  as  also. 

Bio  Cats.,  Ivii.  11.  to  Marcus  Servillus,  the  inheritance  of  Patuleius, 

s  Although  Tiberius  enforced  existing  laws  a  rich  Boman  knight,  though  part  of  it  had  been 

*gainst  dlssipatton,   "  Tet,  when  the   senators  bequeathed  to  himself;  but  he  found  Servillus 

wished  to  enact  a  paudty  a^idnst  profligate  livers,  named  sole  heir  in  a  former  and  well-authenticat- 

be  took  no  action  on  It,  adding  that  it  was  better  ed  will,  alleging  that  the  noHlitatemt  senatorial 

to  reform  them  in  some  way  privately  than  to  rank  of  each,  needed  pecuniary  aid"  {to  prevent 

hnpoie  a  publlo  punishment  upon  them."  -^Blo,  forfeiture].    "  Nor  did  he  ever  accept  any  man's 

Ca«.,  Ivli.  13.  inheritance,  but  where  friendship  gave  him  a 

"At  home,  some  severe  measures  were  appro-  title.   The  wUlsof  such  as  were  strangem  to  him, 

landed  against  loxozy  , .  .  approhenalonfl  were  imd  of  roeh  aa,  from  pique  to  otheiB,  had  tjp- 
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have  been  thottghtful,  and,  in  more  Then,  as  now,  the  nae  of  a  foreign 

than  one  instance,  copious )  ^  nor  was  language  was,  in  many  instances,  a 

it  confined  to  pecuniary  manifesta-  result  of  affectation.    Tiberius,  though 

tions  akne,  but  showed  itself  in  ways  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  showed 

which  indicated  an  active  personal  his  simplicity  of  character,  aside  from 

interest  in  the  welfare  of  others.^  other  ways,    by  conrersing   in  his 

Moral    earnestness    is    sometimes,  mother-tongue.  ^ 

though  not  always,  associated  with  Mond  earnestness  seeks  appioyal 

attention  to  life's  courtesies.     Tibe-  from  the  consciences  of  men,  rather 

rius  practised  these  and  the  kindly  than  favor  from  their  feelings :  it  is 

offices  of  life   equally  in  his  retire-  not  ambitious  of  titles,  nor  prone  to 

ment  at  Bhodes  and  in  his  term  of  take  offence.     The  remark  of  Tibe- 

imperial  power.     The  fearful  experi-  rius  touching  dislike  which  he  had 

encee,  both  public  and  private,  through  incurred  —  *^  Let  them  hate,  if  onlj 

which  he  passed,  would,  in  most  men,  they  approve"  ^  — could  hardly  come 

have  chilled  them,  yet  he  retained  his  from  any  one  save  a  conscientious 

social  kindliness  to  the  close  of  life,  man  trying  to  do  right.     £[is  dislike 

His  abhorrence  for  brutalizing  games  of  titles  is  one  among  evidences  of  an 

did  not  prevent  interest  in  such  as  unambitious  man ;  *  whilst  several  in- 

were  innocent ;  *  and  among  his  minor  cidents  show  his  absence  of  jealonsj.^ 

habits  one  indicates,  perhaps,  a  lim-  Tiberius  had  in  early  life  proved 

ited  degree  of  playfulness.^  himself  an  able  and  humane  general.' 

pohitod  the  prinoe  their  heir,  he  utterly  rejected."  During    his    reign    he    maintained 

~  Tacitus,  An.y  11. 48;  Bohn's  trans.  alt*d. 

«  These  "  [his  bounties  to  others] "  he  expended  there.  It  Is  tivo  thousand  3rean  old ;  for  the  Elder 

firom  his  lawful  rerenues;  for  he  never  killed  any  Pliny  remarks  (Nat.  Hist.,  cxzvUL  t.  2),  "  TniT 

one  for  the  sake  of  riches,  nor  yet  conflsoated  his  do  we,  BaluUunus^  salute"  [or  <* say  health  to"] 

goods ;  nor  did  he  in  any  Instance  acquire  money  <<  a  sneeze,  which  "  [custom] "  they  say  that  Tibe- 

through  threats.    To  .Smfllus  Rectus,  who  on  rius,  the  least  jocose  certainly  of  men,  escacted" 

one  occasion  sent  him  from  Egypt,  of  which  he  [when]  "in  his  carriage?  " 

was  governor,  more  than  the  appointed  tribute,  i  See  Suetonius,  iSb.,  oh.  71,  and  Dio  Cassias, 

he  wrote  back, '  I  wish  you  to  shear,  not  shave,  ivii.  15.    Tiberius  must,  in  the  Senate  at  least, 

my  sheep ' "  (Dlo  Casslus,  IvlL  10).    '<  In  addition  have  carried  this  to  a  noticeable  extent ;  for  when 

to  other  virtues,  he  practised  rigid  abstinence  h6  had  occasion  to  use  the  word  "  monopoly,"  he 

from  what  bdonged  to  others,  never  accepting  apologised  for  using  one  bocxowed  from  a  foreign 

legacies  left  him  by  such  as  had  relatives."  ~  Dio  language. 

Casslus,  Ivll.  17.  >  Suetonius,  Tib.,  eh.  80. 

1  Cf.  Tacitus,  An.,  1. 75,  11. 48;  Dio  Cass.,  Ivtt.  *  "  He  did  not  pennit  himself  to  be  esUed 

10;  Seneca,  Bplst.,  oxxii.  11;  Dio  Cass.,  Ivii.  17;  master,  dominvm,  by  freemen,  nor  emperofr"  [Ut- 

Tacltus,  An.,  11. 47,  iv.  64.,  vL  45.  erally  "commander"],  "ifltptfrotorem,  except  by 

*  At  Bhodes,  "One  morning,  in  settling  the  the  soldiers:  he  wholly  refused  the  appellatioii 
eoune  of  his  dsdly  excursion,  he  happened  to  say  '  Father  of  his  Country.'  He  did  not  add  "  [tohii 
that  he  should  visit  all  the  sick  people  in  the  signature]  "the  titie  Augustus"  [or  augnst] 
town.  This  being  not  rlghtiy  understood  by  "  (which  he  never  permitted  to  be  voted  to  him), 
those  about  him,  the  sick  were  brought  into  a  but  tolerated  it  when  spoken  or  written"  [to 
small  portico,  and  ranged  in  order,  according  to  himself] ;  "  and,  as  ofteh  as  he  oonesponded  with 
their  several  distempen.  Being  extremely  embar-  certain  kings,  he  himself  added  it.  Hewasooa- 
rassed  by  tills  unexpected  occurrence,  he  was  for  monly  called  Casar,  oecaaionAlly  Germsaiciu, 
some  time  irresolute  how  he  should  act;  but  at  from  his  deeds  in  Qermaay,  and  even  by  hiouelf, 
last  he  determined  to  go  round  them  all,  and  according  to  old  custom.  Primate  (or  presiding 
M AKX  AX  APOLOOY  for  the  mistake,  even  to  the  offieer)  of  the  Senate.  He  said,  that  *  I  am  master 
meanest  among  them,  and  such  as  were  entirely  of  my  slaves,  commander  of  the  soldien,  bat 
unknown tohim." —Suetonius, Tib., c.  11  ;Bohn's  primate  of  the  others;'  and  prayed,  when  the 
trans. ;  cf.  Dlo  Cass.,  ivii.  11.  question  came  up,  that  he  ml|^t  live  and  role" 

•  Dlo  Cass.,  Ivii.  11.  [only]  "  so  long  as  beneficial  to  the  public  Thni 
«  In  South  Germany  the  author  found,  that,  in  all  things  he  behaved  so  much  as  a  private  miD, 

if  some  one  in  Hie  stage-coach  sneezed,  iflamedi-  .  that  he  would  not  permit  any  thing  unusual  en 

ately  one  or  more  hats  would  be  lifted  with  the  hds  birthday."  ~  Dlo  (3ass.,  Ivii.  8 ;  cf.  note  14. 

greeting,  "  Tour  health."    He  has  been  told  by  «  Tacitus,  An.,  ill.  21, 74, 76 ;  Bohn's  taof. 

traveUen  in  Italy,  that  the  same  custom  pirevaUs  *  See  Suetonius,  Tib.,  oo.  9, 16-U, 
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peace.^  This  peacefdlness  was  the  tailed  statement  of  his  trust^  At 
result  neither  of  thoughtless  senti-  the  dose  of  life^  his  anxiety  was 
ment  nor  of  indolence,  as  is  evident  conscientious  as  to  its  transmission.^ 
from  his  early  life^  and  from  the  He  seems  to  have  preferred  certain 
energy  of  his  dealings  with  the  free-  rather  than  severe  punishments,'  and 
booter  Tacfarinas,  and  with  robbers  to  have  avoided  such  as  degprade  men, 
and  rogues  generally.'  The  same  or  diminish  self-respect.^ 
lore  of  peace  showed  itself  in  his  Justice  loves  openness  in  questions 
private  relations  and  in  his  dislike  of  of  public  administration.  Tiberius 
trifiiDg  accusations.  At  Rhodes  he  exerted  himself  to  secure  open  and 
interposed  as  peacemaker  between  fair  hearing,  as  well  as  intelligent 
sophists  who  had  quarrelled ;  and  his  decision.'  His  selection  of  men  who 
odJj  exercise,  during  eight  years'  stay  could,  during  a  lifetime,  retain  office 
there,  of  his  authority  as  a  magis-  satisfactorily  to  those  whom  they 
trate,  was  to  imprison  a  man  whose  ruled,'  attests  not  only  his  good 
fault-finding  must  have  tended  to  s^nse  and  scrupulous  consideration 
start  the  quarrel  a&esh.  A  wish  to  of  character,  but  also  his  moral  sense; 
conciliate  furnishes  the  most  probable  since  a  deficiency  in  this  direction 
explanation  of  the  apple  offered  to  would  have  precluded  any  such  re- 
Agrippina,  his  ambitious  daughter-in-  suit.  Two  of  these  governors  have 
law.'  His  dislike  of  trifling  charges  been  sketched  or  mentioned  by  mono- 
may  have  been  due  partly  to  his  sense  theists.  One  of  them,  Flaccus,  is 
of  jiustice,  and  partly  to  his  love  of  portrayed  by  Philo,  his  unscrupulous 
peace. 
Moral  earnestness  looks  upon  power  \  ^^"^^^^  ^  j,,^  ^^  ^ 

as  a   trust       Tlbenus   alone,  among  that  Tiberius,  in  his  last  days,  weighed  carefoUy 

all  the  emperors,  laid  before  the  Sen-  tteqTiaiifl(»t4onB,t»a8«cceM^^^ 

t                   •                      MS  of  bis  brother's  grandson  Callgnla,  of  bis  nephew 

ate,  when  entering  upon  office,  a  de-  ciandlna,  and  thought  even  of  pebsoks  kot 

BELOKOnrO  TO  HI8  OWN  FAMILY.     No  One  follj 

>  "Tibeilns,  .  .  .  who  nerer  allowed  any  seed  satisfied  him,  and  he  did  not  make  a  ^loloe. 

of  vw  to  smoolder  or  to  raise  Its  head,  either  in  Tadtns  adds  (Ibid.),  **  Fatob  with  oontbmpo- 

Greeoe  or  in  the  territory  of  the  barbarians,  and  rabies  was  to  hih  of  less  koment  thait 

vho  bestowed  peace,  and  the  blessings  of  peaoe,  the  effobt  fob  honob  ahono  PoSTBBiTr." 

up  to  the  end  of  his  life  with  a  rich  an4  most  Tadtns,  on  this  point,  gives  his  testimoDy  with- 

Vtiuiteons  hand  and  mind  upon  the  whole  em-  out,  apparently,  appreciating  Its  value. 

pii«  snd  the  whole  world  "  (Phllo,  Embassy  to  *  No  reliable  record  exists  of  any  one  having 

Caiiu,  eh.  xzL,  vol.  Iv.,  p-  190;  Bohn's  trans.,  been  put  to  death  by  Tiberius.     <*  He*  gave  spe- 

Paris  edit.,  p.  6M).    "  The  matter  upon  which  I  dal  attention  to  preserving  the  peaoe  "  [i.e.,  the 

ua  occulted  is  ...  a  state  of   ukdistubbbd  public  security]  ''against  bandits,  robbers,  and 

nkCK,  or  only  Intnrupted  in  a  limited  degree  mob-violence.  ...  He  rigidly  repressed  popular 

• . .  sod  A  PBnrcB  nn>iFFEBENT  about  ex-  tumults,  and  guarded  against  their  ecourrenoe. 

Tsssiiro  the  bottuds  of  the  empibe." — Tao.,  When  slaughter  had  been  caused  by  quarrel  In  a 

An.,  It.  32;  Bohn's  trans.  theatre,  he  banished  the  leaders  of  the  faction, 

'  See  Tacitus,  An.,  111.  73, 74.  and  the  players  who  were  Its  cause ;  nor  could  he 

*  He  had,  in  answer  to  some  of  her  impor-  by  any  prayers  of  the  people  be  forced'  Into  re- 

tanitiss  taken  her  hand,  and  remarked,  *'  You  calling  them."  —  Suetonius,  Tib.,  e.  87^ 

think,  my  ehUd,  if  you  do  not  rule,  that  an  injury  *  Corporal  punishments  were  unknown  In  his 

^<kme  yon"  Suetonius,  Tib.,  ch.  63;  compare  time;  see  note  5. 

Taeitos,  An.,  iv.  B2).   At  table,  after  this  conver.  •  Dlo  Cassins,  Ivil.  17. 

sition,  Agrippina  seems  to  have  been  too  111-  •  "  This,  too,  was  part  of  th«-pelioy  of  Tibe- 

l^omofed  to  eat.    Tiberius,  after  paying,  for  a  rius,~to  continue  persons  in  offiees,  and'  for  the 

^«,  no  attention  thereto,  commended  some  most  part  to  maintain  them  in  the-  same  military 

Appl<^  picked  one  out,  and  handed  it  to  her.  authority  or  civil  employments,  to- the  ends  of 

$b«  threw  it  to  one  of  the  servants.    Tiberius  their  Uvee"  (Tadtus,  An.,  1.  80;  Bohn*s  trans.), 

remszked  to  his  mother  that  she  treated  It  as  if  Ko  governor  appointed  by  Tiberius  was  ever 

poisoned  (Tadtns,  An.,  hr.  04).    The  leading  facts  char^god,  while  alive,  with,  or  prosecuted  for,  mal- 

tt  mentioned  by  Tacitus  are  here  nanated,  but  veisat&pn  in  ofllce,  though  some  appc^ted  by  the 

without  his  inteiprotatioii  of  them.  Senate  were. 
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• 

enemy.     Of  another,  Pilate,  we  haye  the  death  of  Augustus  is  most  nato- 

Bome  view  in  Josephus  and  the  GK>e-  rally  explained  hy  the  same  cbano- 

pels.^  teristic. 

Although  the  surroundings  of  Ti-  The  repugnance  of  Tiberius  for  any 

berius,   and  many  circumstances   in  manifestation  of  divine  honor  towards 

his  life,  must  have  tended  to  repress  mortals  ^  may  have  been  due  to  \m 

affectionateness  in  his  manner,  yet  moral  sense,  but  is  so  strong  as  almost 

two  or  three  recorded  instances  show  to  indicate  monotheistic  leanings.  It 

that  it  not  only  dwelt  within,  but  was  certainly  not  due  to  any  regard 

that  it    occasionally    showed    itself,  for  the  heathen  religion.' 
The  final  parting  from  his  first  wife, 
and  the  efforts  to  prevent  his  ever 

seeing  her  again,  admit  no  ezplana-  §u.  ^his  RSTiBEHEifT  to  oapbejb. 
tion,    unless    he    were    affectionate.' 

His  joy  when  he  became  a  grand-  Augustus  had  acquired  the  Island 

father  implies  fairly  the  same  quality  of  Capre«  as  a  pleasant  country  resi- 

in  his  old  age;'  and  his  behavior  at  dence.'       Tiberius    built    twelve  or 

more  tasteful  villas  upon  it,  and  re- 

»  Joeephns  piottued  Pilate  with  no  friendly  .»     j  ti.^i.-L       •      a  t\   m       'a.L         i  ^ 

pen;  yet  he  fumlshee,  with  his  osaal  embeniah-  tirea  tnitner  m  A.JJ.  JO,  With  a  select 

menti,  the  following  fncti.    The  Soman  Boldlera  number    of   friends,    men    of  culture 
came  from  OtMarea  to  Jemaalem  by  night,  pos- 

'  slbly  to  dlmlnlnh  chancee  of  offence.    The  Jews  Boman,  previonsly,  of  the  same  rank  had  twisi 

objected  to  the  images  on  their  standards  (Antiq.  been  bom."  —  Tacitus,  An.,  li.  84. 

xvili.,  liL  1).  Pilate,  after  finding  that  the  matter  i «  No  sacied  place  was  ever,  at  his  pranpt- 

might  cause  trouble,  sent,  though  not  without  ing,  or  otherwise,  set  apart  for  him.    Neither  wu 

a  little  delay,  the  images  back  to  Csesarea.    He  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  set  np  his  image;  foe 

found  that  the  city  needed  water,  and  that  a  from  the  first  he  in  plain  terms  forbade  eiuier  a 

large  sum  of  money  was  lying  in  the  temple  city  or  individual  to  do  it.    He,  indeed,  added  to 

nselees,  or  probably  worse  than  useless,  since  the  prohibition,  *  UhUaa  I  akall  permit  U, '  bn: 

unprincipled  men  must  hare  found  means  to  subjoined  verbally, ' /toi/2«io<  permit  tt."'—Dlo 

misuse  it  (compare  oh.  li  notes  28,  28).     He  Ca8Biu8,lviL9;  cf.,  also,  Suetonius,  Tib.,  ch.  26; 

took  the   money,  made  an   aqueduct  (Antiq.,  Tacitus,  An.,  v.  2;  I>io  CmsIus,  IvilL  8;  Pater- 

zvUL,  lit  2),  and  repressed  the  mob  which  fol-  dilus,  ii.  126. 

lowed.    Josephus  shows  him  to  have  been  ener-  t  Tiberius  "  was  negtiffentior,  rather  negUgent 

getic,  utilitarian,  and  gifted  with  administrative  in  regard  to  the  gods  and  religious  observance^ 

power.  because  (?)  addicted  to  astrology."  ~  Suetonius, 

If  we  turn  to  the  GkMpels,  we  iind  that  before  Tib.,-ch.  89. 

this  Pilate  a  man  was  brought  whom  the  leading  •  <•  Augustus,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  Ctpnx, 

Jews  were  determined  to  have  put  to  death.  .  .  .  took  possession  of  it  as  part  of  the  Impe- 

Pilate  tried  hard  to  save  him;  but,  in  order  to  rial  domain,  giving  the  Neapolitans,  in  exchange, 

accomplish  it,  must  have  incurred  risk  of  an  ac-  the  far  more  wealthy  Island  of  JSnarla.  .  .  .  H« 

«cusation  from  the  conservative  Jews,  who,  in  the  appears  to  have  visited  it  repeatedly.  .  .  .  Tlbe- 

existlng  state  of  partlea  at  Home  after  the  death  rius  .  .  .  erected  not  less  than  twelve  villas  ia 

of  SeJanuB,  could  have  effected  his  ruin.    This  different  parts  of  the  island.  .  .  .  Excavations  ia 

he  had  not,  apparently,  nerve  to  meet.    But  the  modem  rimes  have  brought  to  light  mosaic  pate- 

governor  who  oould  not,  to  save  himself,  permit  ments,  bass-reliefs,  cameos,  gems,  and  other  relies 

the  execution  of  an  innocent  peasant,  —  for  such  of  antiquity."  —  Smith,  Diet,  of  Geog.,  vol.  L,  p. 

j'esus  must  have  seemed  to  him,  —  without  wash-  qoq,  col.  2. 

ing  his  hands  in  public  (Matt  xxvU.  24),  and  pro-  According  to  the  Kew  Am.  Cydopedla,  srt 

testing  against  the  wrong,  was  noordinary  Roman  «  Ciapri,**  the  island  "  Is  still  celebrated  for  the 

governor.    He  had  a  keen  conscience,  though  beauty  of  its  climate  ...  is  about  nine  miles  In 

his  moral  strength  did  not  equal  the  demand  upon  circumference,"  and  is  frequented  by  quails, "  tus 

it.  numbers  of  which  are  caught  every  spring  and 

s  «  Our  diildren.  .  .  are  "  [judicially]  "  In  our  autumn  on  their  passage  from  and  to  Africa." 

.  own  power,  which  ri|^t  is  a  peculiarity  of  Roman  The  relics  in  these  villas,  as  well  as  passair' 

citizens;  for  there  are  almost  no  other  men  who  of  the  Elder  Pliny,  convey  the  impresaioa  thst 

have  such  power  over  their  children  as  we  "  [Ro«  Tiberius  had  a  liking  for  the  fine  arts.   T)mr 

mans}.  ^  Ghiias,  Instit  L  65 ;  edit.  Boecking,  p.  20.  specifies  two  paintings,  —  a  Gallic  high  laket. 

s  **  livia,  sister   of    Geimanicns,    wife   of  (Nat.  Hist.,  zxxv.  88, 10) ;  and  a  bather  using  tha 

Dmsus,  gave   birth  to   twin-boys,  which  .  .  .  iiriffilf  or  scraper  (Nat.  Hist.,  xxxiv.  19, 13),  m 

eansed  the  pzlnoe  somach  Joy,  that  lie  oould  not  having  especially  commended  themselves  to  tltf 

refrain  from  boasting  (?)  to  the  fathers,  that  to  no  emperor. 
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and  of  business  capacity.      Several  at  least,  feminine  influence  to  this 

reasons  may  have  prompted  him  to  select  society. 

this.  He  was  almost  seventy,  and  Tiberius  at  Caprese  must  have 
may  have  needed  respite  from  the  continued  his  previously  industrious 
fatigues  of  city  life.  He  may  also  habits.  He  left  ^'  Memoirs/'  part  at 
have  felt,  that,  if  he  lived  separately  least  of  which  were  written  here  ;  for 
from  his  mother,  it  would  be  more  they  included  matters  occurring  after 
difficult  for  her  to  compromise  him,  he  left  Home.  His  attention  to  the 
and  he  would  avoid  any  need  of  con-  political  and  financial  interests  of  the 
trolling  her.^  Among  the  compan-  community  suffered  no  diminution.^ 
ions  of  this  retirement  were  the  emi-  In  his  benevolence,  which  continued 
nent  jurist  Nerva,  against  whom  not  to  be  frequent  and  copious,*  it  is 
even  his  political  enemies  have  a  noteworthy  that  the  younger  mem- 
word  to  allege ; '  Flaccus,  the  states-  bers  of  his  family  were  called  upon 
man,  gifted  with  uncommon  adminis-  for  responsible  and  arduous  duty.^ 
trative  ability,  and  whose  abode  at  His  superintendence  of  his  own  fiscal 
Alexandria  was  the  seat  of  refine-  matters  must  have  been  good ;  for  in 
ment;*  Macro,  combining  the  quali-  spite  of  benevolence,  and  absence  of 
ties  of  military  commander  with  those  avarice,  he  left  a  large  fortune.* 
of  moralist  and  teacher;  and  Curtius  The  rules  of  social  morality  which  he 
Atticas,  a  Koman  knight.  He  was  had  laid  down  in  public  *  were,  if  we 
al^o  accompanied  by  Greek  and  Latin  may  believe  Josephus,  carried  out 
scholars.*      His  respected  and  cher- 

i>hed  sister-in-law,  Antonia  (with,  not  i<<He  paid  exceeding  attention  that  they** 

improbably,  the  wives  of  some  among  C^ie  Senate}  "ahoiUd  convene  »  often  aB  dnly 

r       pt^         l               .,         ,               .         ,  required,  and  that   they  should  neither  meet 

the  omcers),  contributed,  occasionally  later  than  appointed,  nor  be  dlsmimed  earlier. 

On  thlB  head  he  repeatedly  gave  Injunctions  to 
the  consuls,  and  sometimes  directed  things  to  be 

*  At  the  acoeflskm  of  Tiberius,  bis  mother  read  by  them  "  [to  the  Senate]  "  which  he  was  ac- 
wramed  charge  of  matters,  "as  If  she  were  customed  to  do  In  reference  to  other  kinds  of  busl- 
""leniler"  (Dlo  Cassius,  IvlL  12).  "She  was  ness,  as  If  he  could  not  write  directly  to  the 
gr-atly  puffed  up  beyond  all  women  who  pre-  aenate."  — Dlo  Caas.,  Will.  21,  under  A.D.  33;  see, 
•••^ied  her.  .  .  .  Except  that  she  did  not  venture  also,  in  the  next  note,  the  attention  of  Tiberius  to 
^>m  entering  the  Senate,  the  camps,  or  the  as-  financial  matters. 

Jenablies,  she  endeavored  to  administer  all  things  i  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  27,  relieved  the  sufferers  by 

t-*  if  sole  ruler  .  .  .  eventually  (Tiberius)   ex-  a  fire  (Tacitus,  An.,  iv.  64),  and  in  A.D.  33  relieved 

Hided  her  from  public  affairs,  whUe  allowing  a  financial  crisis  (Dlo  Cass.,  IviiL  21)  by  lending 

l«rr  control  of  matters  at  home.    Then  as  she  without  Interest.    Multitudes,  of  course;  needed 

iroTed,  even  in  these  matters,  a  burden,  he  often  this  relief ;  and  It  could  be  safely  given  onl  v  after 

-•eft  home,  and  in  every  way  avoided  her;  so  that  examination  of  their  assets.     In  A.D.   36  he 

sne  w»8  by  no  means  the  least  of  his  reasons  for  relieved  (Dlo  Cass.,  Ivlii.  26)  sufferers  by  inun- 

ivawvingtoCapreie."— Dlo  Cassias,  IvU.  12.  dation;  in  the  same  year  (Tacitus,  An.,  vi.  45, 

>  Xerva  was  a  law-pupU  of  the  Labeo  men-  quoted  in  note  19),  he  relieved  the  sufferers  by  an 

ti^'tHHl  in  ch.  vl  §  ix.,  and  is  lauded  by  Tacitus  extensive  fire. 

Aq-.  vi.  26)  as  "  acquainted  with  aU  law,  human  » '♦  For  estimating  each  one's  loss,  the  four 

Hid  divine."  husbands  of  Caesar's  grand-daughters  —  Cneius 

•  Flaccus  mturt  have  remained  among  the  in-  Domltius,  Caseins  Longlnus,  Marcus  Vbilcius,  Ru- 
timate  companions  of  Tiberius  until  sent,  in  A.D.  bellius  Blandns  —  were  selected,  Publlus  Petro- 
3.\  M  governor  to  Egypt;  and,  if  Philo  can  be  nius  Iwing  added  by  nomination  of  the  consuls 
trusted,  he,  when  Tiberius  died,  grieved  as  for  a  (Tacitus,  An.,  vi.  45).  A  member  of  the  committee 
P«nonal  friend,  wlio  apportioned  relief  in  Pittsburgh,  after  the 

♦ "  Ills  departure  was  with  a  small  number  great  fire  of  1846,  spoke  of  it  to  me  as  among  the 

'f  cnmpanionfl,— ONE  CONSULAR  8eiuitor,Cocce-  most  ardnous  of  undertakings.    Misrepresenta- 

M*  Xerva,  skilled  In  the  lawB;  a  Roman  knight,  tion  had  to  be  detected,  and  the  various  circum- 

('artins  Atticus.  who,  as  well  as  Sejanus,  was  stances  which  affected  valuation,  to  be  discerned 

Among  the  distinguished  ones ;  others  gifted  In  and  weighed. 

ni-end  studies,  chiefly  Greeks,  by  whose  conver-  *  Sueton.,  Calig.,  37. 

Mtlon  he  might  be  refreshed.*' — Tacitus,  An.,  iv.  »  See  views  of  Tiberius  cm  pp.  cxxtIL,  cxzvUL 

^*  and  in  note  6. 
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"with  equal  strictness  in  his  retire-  menced  a  round  of  debaucbeij  bo 
ment.^  His  offices  of  kindness  were  vile,  that  a  modern  brotbel  would  be 
not  forgotten ;  and,  when  Nerva  was  decent  in  comparison.  Tbe  stoiy 
on  his  death-bed,  the  friend  who  originated  in  a  poor  joke,^  was  piopa- 
watched  by  his  side  was  Tiberius,  gated  by  party  malignity,  and  coan- 
His  thoughtfulness  in  the  adminis-  tenanced  by  prevalent  dissoluteness, 
tration  of  business  was  unabated  ;  and  It  would  deserve  no  notice,  save  for 
when,  in  A.D.  32,  the  (Jovernor  of  the  wide  credence  which  it  has  re- 
Egypt  died,  he  temporarily  sent  one  ceived. 
of  his  freedmen  thither,^  thus  giving 
himself  leisure  to  select  a  successor, 

Flaccus,  who  approved  himself  in  the  §iii.  —  patrician  bevolt  or  A.i).». 
office.* 

The  residence  at  CapresB  was  diver-        At  the  death  of  Augustus,  the  pa- 

sified  by  occasional  visits  elsewhere.^  tricians  had  arranged  measures,  which 

During   it,  most    of   the    emperor's  proved  abortive,  to  prevent  the  acces- 

grandchildren,  adoptive  or  otherwise,  sion   of  Tiberius.     In   A.D.   1^20, 

were  married.     One  of  them,  Calig-  they  were  planning  rebellion,  with 

ula,  chose  a  wife  whose  father  be-  Qerm aniens  as  a  leader.     His  death 

longed  to  the  bitter  opponents    of  broke  up   their  not  very  promising 

Tiberius ;  yet  the  latter  does  not  seem  projects.     In  A.D.   31,    a    patrician 

to  have  made  any  objections,  nor  to  outbreak  took  place  in  October ;  the 

have  altered  his  relations  to  Caligula  widow   of  Germanicus   being  either 

because  of  it.  its  nominal  head,  or  among  its  active 

Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  unsupported  managers.      Some  prelude  to  it  oc- 

by  Dio  Cassius,  tell  us,  that  Tiberius,  curred  in  the  previous  year,  as  we  may 

retiring'  to  Caprese  when  he  was  al-  infer  from  the  appointment  of  a  mili- 

most  threescore  years  and  ten,  com-  tary    guard    to    protect    a    popular 

leader.'     The  outbreak  was  pre-ar- 

» According  to  JoeephuB (Antiq., xviii. vi. 4),  ranged;  for  one  or  more  vessels  put 

Herod  Agrlppa,  Bubaequently  king,  came  to  vlait  f ^  ^^^  •„  O-oacg  •   and  bv  those  inter- 

Tiberiue,    and  met   with    a  kincUy  receoUon.  ^^  ^^*  ^^  Ureece  ,   ana  oy  inose  inter 

Tmiitworthy  advice,  promptly  following,  Baii  that  ested    a  SOU    of    GermanicUS  was  al- 

SS.^!''S.r„,^wL'^^?:^SLrper^  ^^«^.\o    accompany    or    head    tl« 

this  epifltle,"  and  declined  further  tntercourse  expedition. 

whUe  the  debts  were  unpaid,  which  was  there-         rp|^^    consuls    at    the    date    of    the 

fore  Boon  effected.  -11%^ 

s  Dio  CaBB.,  ivUi.  19.     *  See  ch.  viu.  note.  rebellion    were    Trio   and    Itegulas. 

*  BuetoniiiB  mention  a'lb.,  40)  a  visit  to  ^e  rphe  former  was  a  man  with 'whom 

Ck)nunent,  which  must  have  been  in  A.D.  27.  ivxmcx    ttc»   »    i^icwx 

TacltuB  (An.,  iv.  74)  relatcB  a  visit  In  the  year  28 

to  Campania.    Dio  CaaBiuB  mentions  (Iviii.  3)  a  1  The  name  of  the  ialand,  Capren,  or  Capri, 

hospitality  towards   Gallus   in   A.D.  30,  which  led  some  one  to  call  him  Caprinetu,  which  might 

seems  to  imply  proximity  to  the  city;  and  (Iviii.  mean  either  a  resident  in  Capri,  or,  by  a  play  on 

21)  a  residence  in  A.D.  33  in  the  suburbB  of  words,  a  grossly  dissolute  man. 
Borne,  and    repeated   visits    thither  (Ivlli.  24)         s*'On  the  same  day  that"  [Oallus]" dined  with 

about  the  close  of  the  same  year ;   and  a  stay  Tiberius,  drinking  with  him  In  friendship,  he  wa? 

(Iviii.  20)  at  Antlum  in  A.D.  35.   Tacitus  speaks  condemned  by  a  decree  of  the  Senate;  so  that  a 

(An.,  vi.39)  of  Tiberius  as  near  Rome  In  the  last-  pretor  was  sent  to  bind  him,  and  load  him  to 

mentioned  year.  Josephus  speaks  (Antiq.,  xviii.,  punishment.    And  yet  Tiberius,  acting  thus  (?) 

tL  6)  of  events  in  A.D.  36,  during  a  stay  in  ^e  . . .  exhorted  him  to  be  of  good  courage'*  [direct- 

neighborhood  of  TuBCulum,  a  locality  twelve  or  ing]  "that he  be  guarded  without  bonds nntfl he" 

fifteen  miles  from  Rome,  where  wealthy  citizens  [Tiberius]  "himself  should  come  to  the  city.  .  .  . 

had  their  country  residencee;  and  at  the  date  of  And  he  was  guarded  by  the  consuls,  Bare  in  the 

his  last  illness,  in  A.D.  37,  Tiberius  was  at  Mise-  consulship  of  Tiberius ;  for  then  he  was  giiaided 

num.  by  the  prsvtors." — Dio  Cass.,  IviiL  3. 
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Tiberius  had  at  one  time  declined  the  night  one,  perhaps  because  of 
intercourse,^  and  who  had  afterwards  trust  in  Laco ;  entered  the  temple, 
made  himself  prominent,  in  the  year  and  gave  a  letter  of  Tiberius  to  the 
20,  as  a  prosecutor  of  the  emperor's  consuls ;  charged  Laco  to  watchful- 
friend,  Piso.  Begulus  does  not  seem  ness;  and  went  himself  to  the  camp. 
to  have  intended  rebellion,  but  to  The  letter  of  Tiberius  was  opened^ 
have  been  entrapped  by  fraud  into  ''It  was  long,  and  kot  birboted 
giving  it  some  uiyintentional  aid.'  against  Sbjakus.'^^  It  certainly 
The  time  selected  for  it  was  coinci-  did  not  contemplate  his  death ;  and 
dent  with  a  change  in  the  command  there  can  hardly  be  a  question  that 
of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Sejanus  it  contained  no  suggestion  or  desire 
had  been  their  commander,  much  to  of  death  to  any  one.'  It  ordered  a 
the  chagrin  of  the  ultra  aristocracy,  guard  for  Sejanus,  as  a  protection, 
who  felt  galled  at  seeing  one  of  an  doubtless,  against  his  enemies.  Du3> 
inferior  order  acting  as  the  emperor's  ing  its  perusal,  if  Dio's  narrative  be 
right-hand  man,  and  of  Agrippina,  correct,  some  of  the  senators,  per- 
who  deemed  him  an  opponent  of  her  haps  by  pre-arrangement,  lefb  the 
aims.  Tiberius  with  no  unfriendliness  side  of  Sejanus.  A  fictitious  tumult 
towards  him,*  found  reasons  for  sub-  was  created ;  and  his  more  timorous 
stitating  Macro,  a  man  on  kindly  friends  cowed.  Na  distinct  motion 
tenas  with  Sejanus.  seems  to  have  been  before  the  Senate. 
Macro  reached  Borne  at  night,  com-  The  proceedings  of  the  conspirators 
mnnicated  his  authorization  to  one  of  can  be  judged  from  the  following: 
the  consuls,  Kegulus,  and  to  Laco,  The  consul  '^  Regulus  [?]  did  not  ask 
commander  of  the  night-watch.  The  the  votes  of  all,  nor "  [even]  "  of  a 
Senate  met  in  Apollo's  Temple.  Ma-  single  one,  concbbnino  PUTTiNa 
cro  saw  and  held  a  conversation  with  him"  [Sejanus]  " to  death  ;  but  be- 
Sejanus,  who,  in  excellent  spirits  over  ing  afraid  lest  some  one  should  oppose, 
it,  hurried  into  the  senate-house,  and  a  disturbance  be  made  (since  Seja- 
He  then  replaced  the  day-watch  by  nus  had  many  relatives  and  friends), 

s  After  the  robeUion  was  crashed, '<  Trio  .. .  ceived    assent,   that    he    sbould    be 

had  todiwctly  blamed  Eegnliui  as  backward  In  \^yj,^^^  he  led  him  OUt  of  the  Senate, 

croebing  the  agents  of  Sejanus.    He...  not  only  .                        wa       a   •                      u 

repelled  his  ooUeague,  but  brought  him  to  an  in-  and    mto  prJSOn.^'  *       oejanus  WOUld, 

v^ugation  as  guilty  of  conspiracy."  -  Tacitus,  perhaps,    have     been     safe     on    his 

*Saetonias  (Tib.,  61)  restates,  or  quotes  own  side  of  the  house,  but  had  been 

from  a  wstatomentby  some  one  else,  a  passafir;  lured  by  a  fraud  among  his  enemies.* 

from  the   Memoirs  of  Tiberius,  <<that  he  had  ^                              ^ 

piuusbed  [?]  Sejanus,  because  he  had  found  him  ^  Dio  Cass.,  Ivill.  10. 

£^  with  animosity  against  the  children  of  his  *  The  conspirators,  and  writers  influenced  by 

ionOermanicuB.**    S^anum  sepunisse  quod  com-  them,  hare  done  their  best  to  pervert  this  letter 

prrUiet  furen  advergut  liberoi  Oermaniei  filii  into  an  apology  for  their  crimes.    According  to 

tnL  Tbis  passage  is  not  quoted  verbally ;  for  it  is  DIo  Gassius  (viii.  10),  it  treated  various  matters, 

vTitten  in  the  third  person.    Had  the  Memoir  by  —found  briefly  some  fault  with  Sejanus  in  two 

Tiberius  sssumed  responsibility  for  the  proceed-  passages;  spoke,  near  its  dose,  of  two  senators, 

infn  agsinst  Sejanus,  Tacitus  would  have  been  friends  of  Sejanus,  as  deserving  punishment;  [Y] 

\nx  too  thankful  to  quote  what  would  have  and  directed  A  oua&d  to  bb  placed  oteb 

■aved  him  much  inconclusive  reasoning.     The  Sejaivob. 

pai»aed,  in  its  most  obvious  sense,  is  so  plainly  •  Dio  Cass.,  Iviii.  10.    The  impression   con- 

(ODtiadicted  by  other  e  vidence  as  to  show  that  veyed  by  the  above,  that  Regulus  headed  the 

the  mesning  of  Tiberius  has  been  perverted,  action  against  Sejanus,  is  a  misrepresentatioik, 

Hm  tenn  **  punished*'  has  been  substituted  for  which  Dio  has  innocently  copied. 

''removed  from  ofllce,**  or  for  some  equivalent  *  Begulus,  according  to  Dio  Cass.  (JMIL  10), 

^xpRMlon.  Compare  note  98.  eaUed  two  or  three  times  to  Sejanus,  and  mo- 
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IabcOj  seeing  his  danger,  oame  into  The  mangled  body  of  Sejanus  was 
tbe  senate-ioom,  took  place  by  his  knocked  about  during  three  days  be- 
side, and  accompanied  him  to  prison,  fore  being  thrown  into  tbe  Tiber. 
but  may  not,  at  that  stage  of  the  pro-  How  long  the  conspirators  held  sway 
ceedings,  have  felt  warranted  in  en-  is  uncertain.  They  were  unquestion- 
tering  upon  a  conflict  with  the  consul,  ably  subdued  before  the  year  closed, 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  the  same  and  perhaps  within  a  week  or  two. 
day,  another  meeting  of  the  Senate —  Not  a  soldier  from  elsewhere  seems  to 
to  which  were  summoned,  probably,  have  been  needed ;  and  the  fleet  wbicb 
only  the  conspirators,  and  those  whom  Tiberius  held  ready  was  not  called  into 
they  could  control  —  took  place  at  the  requisition.  The  conspirators  had  to 
Temple  of  Concord,  near  the  prison,  provide  for  their  own  safety.  They 
A  mob  had  been  excited  against  Se-  made  offers  to  Macro  and  Laco,  wbo 
janus  ;  and  because  the  senate  saw  refused  to  listen.  They  voted  honors 
tibis,  and  "saw  not  one  of  the"  to  Tiberius.  He  forbade  their  consid- 
[pjelstobian]  "  GUARDS,"  ^  they  con-  oration.*  An  embassy  of  their  lead- 
demned  him  to  death.  The  quoted  in g  men  went  to  see  him.  They  found 
passage  is  evidence,  ifother  were  want-  no  admission.  The  consul  Begolus 
ing,  that  no  aid  was  expected  from  tried  it.  He  fared  no  better. 
Macro.  SejanuSj  bis  children,^  and  The  conspirators,  while  holding 
many  adherents  of  the  popular  party,  control,  had,  as  a  political  measure, 
were  brutally  murdered.*  enacted  that  no  one  should  put  on 
tionedhim  with  his  hand  to  come  to  him.  Se-  mourning  for  Sejanus.^     Tiberius  in- 

janus,  inattentive  at  first,  asked  if  he  were  call-  terfered.        '^  He     permitted    all    who 

Ing  to  him,  and  crosAed  over,  on  the  suppoeition,  ^-u^J    :j.    4.^ \  '^     r    v  i  j:-.» 

i^nti;,  that  he  wished  t;>  hold  eome^nver:  ^^^^^0,   it   to  moum  him,  forbidding 

satiiou  with  him.    If  this  be  true,  Begulus  was  that  ANY    0KB   should   be    prevented 

naed  by  the  consplratorii,  Without  knowing  the^  ^^^^   ^^.^^  ^j^.^  ^^^  ^^    ^^^   ^^^ 

1  Die  Case.,  iviu.n.  which"   [he    said]   "had    been    re- 

»Dio  Case.,  hill.  11.   The  Uttle  daughter  of  ^e^tedlv  enacted"  rmeaninff   that  it 

Sejanus,  a  mere  child,  had,  according  to  Tad-  peaceoiy  enactea     Lmeaning,  Wiai  11 

tna(An.v.  9),  been  violated  before  execution,— a  was    well-settled    law].   .   .  .   "  After- 
fate  shared  by  others,  if  we  may  trust  Suetonius.  ^««J«     ^_    ««^rv,.,*|.   rvr  Q^:^«v.»     *«J   r^f 

The  nenatoriii  faction  In  whose  service  this  was  ^'^^^^^  ^^  account  of  SejanUS,  and  of 

done,  must,  when  on  their  defence,  have  tried  to  those  "  [lawlessly  ^]   "  accused,  he  pun- 

coatovertheatrodtyjjrithrellgiousvarnteh;  "be-  j  |^^  ^  ^  « r^     -.  «^^j^ 

cause,  according  to  traditional  custom,  It  was  Im-  '«'"^^«5*'=««  "*«*"j>«"  *     L*"*~J 

pious  to  strangle  immature  girls  "  (Sueton,  Tib.,  charged  with  having  violated  and  IDUr- 

cause  it  was  deem^  unheard  of,  that  a  virgin 

should  be  subjected  to  trlumvlral  punishment  *'  able  that  some  of  the  victims  were  from  a  conn- 

(Tac.,  An.,  V.  9).   The  trlumvlral  court  was  one  for  cU  of  twenty^who  aided  Tiberius  in  governing 

**  summary,"  even   capital   "  punishment  upon  the  city.    Compare  with  It  Caligula's  statement 

slaves,  and  persons  of  lower  rank  "  (Smith,  IHct.  to  the  Senate  in  the  next  section. 
of  Antlq.,  1167-8).    Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Dio         >  Concerning    Tiberius,    they    voted,    tluU 

quote  this  wretched  attempt  at  an  apol<^,  as  if  'thenceforward  he  should  be  called '  Father  of  hi» 

they  believed  that  the  brute  of  an  executioner  was  Country;'  that  his  birthday  should  be  honore«i 

prompted  by  reverence  for  religion.    Tacitus  as-  with  ten  horse-races,  and  with  a  senatorial  feHi^*- 

snmes  to  be  a  moralist.    His  indignation  else-  He  again"  [as  on  more  than  one  previous  occii5k>!i 

where  (An.,  1.  76,  quoted  on  p.  79)  contrasts  un-  (Dio  Cass., Ivlii. 8)]  "forbade  any  one  tolntmducr) 

favorably  with  its  absence  here.  such  a  motion"  (Dio   Cass.,  IvilL  12).     What 

*  These  murders  expressly  violated  a  humane  must  he  have  thought  of  them? 
enactment  which  Tiberius  had  ten  years  pre-         *  "They  voted    .    .    .    that   no  one  sbonM 

viously  introduced, — that "  no  one  condemned  by  put  on  mourning  for  him  "  CSeJanus]  "  and  that  a 

them "  [the  Senate]  "  should  be  executed  within  btatcb  op  ubebty  should  be  erected  In  the 

ten  days ;  nor  within  that  time  should  the  decree  forum."  —  Dio  Cass.,  Iviil.  12. 
be  deposited  in  the  treasury  "  (Dio  Cass.,  Iviii.  20).         •  The  reading  "  lawless  "  is  found  In  two  man- 

A  passage  of  Suetonlua  (Tib.,  66)  rendierB  prob-  usciipts. 
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The  prc^erty  of  Sejanns  had  been  Sejanus  and  his  friends  were  mur- 

confiscated,  and  put  into  the  senato-  dered  by  conspiiatois  against  Tiberius, 

rial  treasury.    Justice  required    its  we  shall  find  in  the  next  section  the 

restoration  to  his    relatives.     '^The  explicit  statement  of  Caligula  in  an 

effigcts  of  Sejanns  were  taken  out  of  address  to  the  Senate :  ^^  You,  having 

the  senatorial    treasury,  that    they  puffed  up  and  spoiled  Sejanns,  put  him 

might  be  squeezed  into  that  of  Tibe*  to  death.''     And  Seneca  also  affirms 

rius,  on  pretext  that  it  should  make  that  the  Senate  were  his  murderers.^ 
restitution.''  ^  The  ambitious  Agrippina,  who  had 

Not  a.  few  of  the  popular  party  hoped  to  put  one  of  her  sons  in  the 

committed    suicide;     perhaps,    that  place  of    Tiberius,  and,  perhaps,  to 

they  might  escape  death  at  the  hands  be  practically  ruler,  wavered  between 

of  malevolent  opponents;    perhaps,  plans  of  continuing  the  struggle,  and 

that  they  might,  under  the  Eoman  of  saving  herself.'      Her  senatorial 

law  save  their  property  for  their  chil-  co-conspirators    endeavored    to    ease 

dren.'    Their  confidence  in  Tiberius  their  own   shoulders   by  unanimous 

was  shown  by  devising  their  property  testimony    against    her.'     She    was 

to  him.    He,  contrary  to  his  custom,  legally  amenable  to  Tiberius,  as  the 

assumed  the  legacies,'  and  effected,  adoptive  father  of  her  husband,  and 

doubtless,  so  far  as  he   could,  their  was  by  him  banished  to  an  island, 

letum  to  the  proper  heirs.     The  same  where,  two  years  subsequently,  she 

confidence  in  Tiberius,  which  these  died    on     the     anniversary    of   her 

sufferers  showed  by  their  wills,  was  victim's  death.^ 

manifested  by  others  in    their    re- 
in arta  A  ^  "  On  the  day  on  which  thb  Sbvats  led  htm 

™*^^*  ^  out "  [to  exeeution] "  the  popolaoe  polled  htm  to 

If   any    doubt    could    remain    that  pieoes.  .  .  .  Nothing  zemalned  of   him  which 

the  executioner  could  dng  "  [with  his  hook].  — 

1  "  Bona  S^JoMi  dbUxta  (srario  ut  in  JUcum  Seneca,  De  Tranqoilitate,  xi.  9. 
cogererUuTf  UnupMm  r^ferret"  (Tac.,  An.,  yi.  2).         >  " Last  of  all  (Tibezlos),  having  calumniated 

At  this  act  of  simple  Justice,  Tadtua  shows  his  (?)  her  with  desiring  at  one  moment  to  betake 

chagrin.    "  The  Sdi^os  (1)  and  Sflani  ( I)  and  Gaa-  herself  to  the  statue  of  Augustus,  at  another  to 

nl  (!)  with  great  aaseTenttion  advocated  these  the  armies,  banished  her  to"  [the  island  of]  "Pan- 

thiogs  in  nearly  or  quite  identical  language."—  dataria"  (Suetonius,  Tib.,  S3).    Tacitus,  as  usual, 

I^.  copies  or  adds  to  patrician  misstatements.    He 

*  '^Veiy  little  property  was  confiscated  of  says,  "Persons  were  provided"  [by  Tiberius]  "who 
each  as  anticipated  execution  by  a  voluntary  should  warn  "  [Agiippina  and  her  son  Nero]  "  to 
death.  .  .  .  Nearly  all  the  effects  of  those  eeoape  to  the  armies  of  Germany "  [at  one  time 
vho  did  not  die  in  this  manner  were  confiscated,  commanded  by  her  husband]  "  or  in  the  most  pnb- 
litUe  or  nothing  being  given  to  their  accusers"  lie  manner  to  embrace  the  statue  of  the  divine 
(Dlo  Cass.,  IviiL  16, 16).  The  probability  is,  that,  Augustus  in  the  forum,  and  call  on  the  people 
in  murdesi  committed  by  a  conspiracy,  no  regn-  and  Senate  for  aid.  And  these  projects,  spumed, 
lar  prosecution  took  place ;  and  therefore  no  one  were  charged  as  if  planned  by  them  "  (Tacitus, 
coold  possibly  claim  a  "  prosecutor's  share."  An.,  iv.  67).  Tacitus  coinrBOTB  this  with  events 
"Not  only  knights,  but  senatoxB,  not  only  men,  of  AJ>.  27.  It  has  no  ai^poeiteness  thereto,  and 
bat  women,  were  crowded  into  the  prison.  Some  was  probably  displaced  by  himself,  or  some  earlier 
were  executed  there.    Others  were  thrown  from  writer,  for  the  sake  of  obseuxlng  history. 

the  Capitol  by  the  tribunes,  and  even  by  the  con-  *  Caligula,  in  response  probably  to  tnoes- 
Bulfl.  The  bodies  of  all  were  tossed  into  the  fo-  sant  senatozlal  inveotlTe  against  Sejanus,  "  in- 
run,  and  Bnbeeq;aently  oast  into  the  river." —Dlo  velghed  often  against  all  senators,  equally,  as 
fWs.,  IviiL  1&  ciXKSTS  OP  SsJAiOTB,  a»d  deUUore;  prosecutors 

*  "He  accepted  every  thing  left  to  him;  and  of  his  mother  and  brothers;  .  .  .  defending  the 
Brail/  an  these  "  [compulsory] "  suicides  left  their  severe  measures  of  Tiberius  as  necessary,  since 
propo^  to  him." — l>lo  Cass.,  Iviii.  16.  credence  had  to  be  given  to  such  a  multitude  of 

«  They  attributed  nothing,  or  but  few  things,  accusers  "  (Suetonius,  CaUg.,  ao).    Caligula  knew 

to  bim"  [TIbeiluJi};  "for  they  said,  that,  as  re-  how  to  use  sarcasm. 

gazded  most  of  these  transaotions,  some  he  could         «  "Ciesar  added,  that  she  died  on  the  same 

not  have  known,  and  others  he  had  been  com-  day  of  the  year  on  which  S^anus  had  been  pvfn- 

peQed  to  do  against  his  will." —Did  Cass.,  Iviii.  Ished  [?]  two  years  prevlonsly ;  and  that  the  fact 

&  deMrvedreooUectLon....  It  was  decreed  "[by  Hie 
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Among  Uie  severe  tnaU  of  Tiberiufii  A  conspizacy  and  state  emergency 
in  connection  with  this  revolt^  was  such  as  we  have  mentioned,  would,  to 
the  fate  of  Livill%  dr  Livia  Junior^  many  a  ruler,  have  suggested  arbi- 
hlB  daughter-in*law.  Her  husband  trary  measures,  "^o  such  charge 
Drusus,  and,  subsequently  to  his  death,  against  Tiberius  comes  to  us,  even 
her  son,  had  been  hoped  for  by  the  from  his  enemies.  Not  a  oulitsiy 
popular  party  as  their  future  prince.^  execution  is  mentioned ;  no  arbitrary 
This  made  her  an  object  of  animosity  expurgation  of  the  Senate,  such  aa 
to  the  patrician  faction.  During  the  Augustus  executed  in  flavor  of  the  re- 
zebellion,  her  statues  were  thrown  actionary  aristocracy.  Tiberius  seems 
down,  and  violent  decrees  enacted  to  have  proceeded  patiently  and  pe^ 
against  her.^  She  was  among  the  sistently  in  collecting  evidence,  and 
women  violated.  Circumstantial  evi-  in  laying  it  before  the  established 
dence  renders  it  not  improbable  that  tribunal ;  so  that  perpetrators  of  oat- 
she  was  also  murdered  by  a  reprobate  rage  and  murder  should  receive  their 
nephew,  or  nephews.     When  her  vio-  due  reward. 

lators  w.ere  brought  to  justice,  the  The  senatorial  faction  fought  stout- 
senatorial  faction  called  it  punishment  ly ;  and  more  than  three  years  were 
for  adultery.'  needed  before  Trio  could  be  brought 

to  justice,  though  he  had  committed 

?*^*?"^u''i!*r!.?^^^^^2.'^^^i*?^  some  of  the  murders  with  his  own 

day  when  both  had  died,  an  offering  ahoold  he  ,       j  i       -n  a 

made  to  Jupiter"  (Taottiu,  An.,  ▼!.  25).    The  uancL^      JbiVen   Scaurus  escaped  con- 

parenttieticai  remark,  to  ito  pi«jent  ahape  wm  viction  for  nearly  the  Same  length  of 

no  part  of  the  decree.    The  additiona]  remark  of  .  ''  ^ 

Tiberius,  that  Agripptoa  had  not  perished  by  a  time, 
public  execution,  la  misrepresented  by  Tadttus  as 
a  boast.    On  the  word  <*  punished  "  op.  note  73. 

I  When  Drusus,  her  husband,  died,  the  popular         •j^  aorrAT    RTB«5TTTTft   of  thk 

party  must  have  endeavored  (Tacitus,  An.,  ir.  9)         ^^^*  —  SOdAI.  RBSULTS   OF  THB 

to  make  his  funeral  outvie  the  one  prevloualy  BBBBLLIOK. 

gotten  up  by  the  patricians  for  Qermanicua. 

s  **At  Borne,  to  the  beginntog  of  the  year**  mi.       >    m       i-i.      i^-n  •     j 

[A.D.  32]  "as  if  the  disgraceful  dotog8(?)  of  Uvla  ^^®  ^^^^  polltyof  Kome  recogDlzed 

were  but  lately  become  known,  and  had  not  al-  nO  public  proseCUtor,  whose  dutv  it 
ready*»  [how?]  "been  sufficiently  punished,  savage  .       «•    .  •     •      i      .       •     .• 

decrees  weie  also  enacted  agatost  her  statues  and  ^^    ^     hnng     criminals    to   justice. 

memory  "(Tacitus,  An.,  vi  2).    The  drcum-  The  popular  party  had  no  legislative 

stances  here  mentioned  occurred,  probably,  to  i     i       ,     .    ,    f     .^^    ,-   .,  ?      u 

the  latter  part  of  81,  while  the  rebellion  held  body  elected    by  itself,  through  whom 

sway.  Its  location  to  AJ>.82maybe  one  of  those  it  COuld  legislate  in  behalf  of  lUStice. 

mlsplaoements  by  which  the  patrician  party  en-  rrrr     i  i  •  i         i     • 

deavored  to  obscure  history.    If  the  decrees  were  ^^^  law-making  power  was  largely  m 

eady  to  the  year  32,  they  must  have  been  an  effort  the   hands  of  the    present   Criminals, 

of  the  consplxatcni,  to  their  fright,  to  divert  to-  . ,     ,    .  -   , ,       o        l  i.  •  i_ 

dignation  from  themselves.    The  enactment  of  ^^^^  ^^9   ^^   tne  benate,   wniCQ,  moze- 

dmsrees  against  Llviiia's  mxmort,  implies  ap-  over,  exercised,  to  some  extent,  judicial 

parently,  that  she  was  already  dead,  which  corw  -        . .  ^r  j  m-i.  -i      lv 

loborates  the  supposition  that  she  had  been  vaa-  tUQCtlons.    JbLad  1 1  beriUS,  under  these 

^^"^  circumstances,  treated  revolution  as 

s  In  the  year  AJ).  84,  Miamercus  Scaurus,         n-  .  .  :,. 

with  whom  Seneca  (De  Benefic,  iv.,  xxxL  2, 8)  caHmg  for  extraordinary,  even  non- 

disgnsto  his  readers,  and  whom  Tadtus  calls '<dis.  legalized,  act  ton  On  his  part,  had  he 

ttoguished  by  noble  birth,  and  to  pleadtog  causes,        o  7  r     n 

but  of  shameful  life,"  was  tried  (Tac.,  An.,  vL  28) 

for  "adultery  with  livia,  and  magical  rites."  "1  vfUl  make  him  an 4^ *'  (Dio Cass., MIL dfV 

According  to  Dio    Cassius,  Iviii.  24,  the  sole  AJax  is  said  to  have  vioUted  Oassandxa,  the 

charge  was  "  havtog  committed  adultery  with  priestess  of  Mtoerva  (Smith,  Diet  of  Btog.,  toL  L, 

livia;  for  many  others  were  punished  on  her  p.  88,  col.  1),  and  to  have  perished  to  eoosequeaes. 

aeoount."    The  nature  of  his  offence  may  be  Defiant  hmguage  {ilHd.,  p.  87,  ooL  ^  did  not  Mti 

Judged  from  the  foDowtog  comment  of  Tiberius  him. 

on  an  instating  and  daflant  play  by  the  culprit:        &  See  note  90. 
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banished^  eren  if  he  did  not  execute,  where  places  in  stioaig  contrast  the 

the  more  actiye  criminals,  pnblicopin-  earlier  years  of  Tiberius.^ 

ion  woold  have  sustained  him,  and  The    proceedings     against    Gailio 

the    community    would    have    been  illustrate    the    condition    of   things, 

spared  many  evils*    He  was  scrupu-  He  had  moved  in  the  Senate  a  reward 

loos,  however,   not  to   overstep    his  for  the  prsdtorian  soldiers,  because  of 

established  authority;  and  the  laws  their  fidelity  against  the  rebellion, 

were  allowed  ordinary  course.^  Tiberius,  who  saw  that  the   motion 

Every  individual  whose   relatives  was  a  well-intentioned,  even  if  foolish, 

had  been  murdered  could  bring  action  mistake,  wrote  that  the  soldiers  were 

i^ainst  the  murderers.     These  mur-  under  orders  of  their  commander  (tm- 

deren  were  politically  and  financially  peratoris,  emperor),  and  must  look  to 

powerfoL  They  brought,  or  instigated,  him,  not  to  the  Senate,  for  reward. 

countep-proeecutionB,    to     intimidate  The  Senate,  eager  to  indulge  its  feel- 

their  opponents.^     They    could,    no  ing  against    Gailio,   banished    him. 

doubt,  hire  delatares,  prosecutors  on  Tiberius,  against  whom    the  alleged 

shares,  who  for  a  price  paid,  and  in  £ault  had  been   committed,   recalled 

hope  of  half   the  defendant's  prop-  him,  and  gave  him  a  guard  for.  his 

erty,  would  undertake  the  invention  protection.^ 

of  crime  and  evidence.     Seneca  de-  The  charges  against  Gotta  Messa- 

picts  the  state  of  matters,'  and  else-  linus  are  another  illustration  of  the 

prevailing    tendency.'     Their    tenor 

.  ™«w  _.     «     X .  .    1  ..  r.^   «     . ,  «    .  implies  that  they  came  from  the  dom- 

t  Tiberius  "Bent  into  it"  [the  Senate]  "not  ^                         "^ 
0BI7  the  books  "  [utioles  of  accusation] "  placed  In 

his  lisads  by 'pixMectttoxB/ but  also  the  evidence  ^Seneca  tells  Nexo  on  his  acoeesion,  «Ntf 

mder  torture,  superintended  by  Macro;  bo  that  nian  was  ever  bo  dear  to  another  as  you  to  the 

Botbing  was  left  to  them"  [the  senators]  "  save "  whole  Roman  people.  .  .  .  Ko  one  now  mentions 

[scquittalor] "  condemnation"  (Dio  Caas.,  Iviii.  2\ ;  tlie  divine  Augustus,  or  the  earlier  years  of  Tibe- 

oompare  24).    Tacitus  alludes  to  but  one  instance  rtiu  Cffisar."  —  De  dementia,  L,  i.  6,  6. 

of  this,  which  he  places  in  the  year  87.    Three  This  testimony  comes  from  one  who  had  no 

Benatois  of  rank  were  on  trial.  "  Ck>mraentaiies  "  disposition  to  overpraise  TiberiuB.    The  guarded 

[by  whom?]  **  Bent  to  the  Senate  said  that  Macro  benevolence  of  the  latter  did  not  suit  Seneca's 

Itsd  presided  at  the  examination  of  witnesses,  views  of  conferring  favors  (Seneca,  I>e  Benefic, 

and  the  torture  of  the  slaves.    Abeonce  of  any  il.  7, 8).    That  writer,  elBCwhere  (De  Benefic,  v., 

tetters  from  the  emperor  againat  them  created  xxv.  2),  attributes  to  Tiberius  a  lack  of  BOdabil- 

■Qspicion"  (Tacitus,  An.,  vi.  4T).    In  the  extract  ity,  caused  by  pride,  which  was  more  probably 

from  Dio,  the  bracketted  word  "  acquittal "  must  due  to  practical  reasons.    Seneca  moved  in  aris- 

not  be  attributed  to  him,  though  necessary  to  a  tocratio  society,  and  could  not  wholly  escape  its 

fair  understanding  of  the  matter.    In  both  of  influence.    He  tells  us(£plst.,  Ixxxiil.  13, 14)  that 

these  extracts,  ^e  accusers  must  have  been  others  Ckxwus,  whom  Tiberius,  on  quitting Bome,  had  left 

than  Tiberius.    He  appears  merely  as  the  presid-  in  charge  of  the  dty,  was  a  thoughtful,  discreet 

ing  ofllcer  of  the  Senate,  tbrou^  whom  charges  man,  virwn  gravenif  moderatum,  especially  trusted 

Biul  eridenoe  were  handed  in.    Slave  evidence,  above  other  mlnisten)  by  Tiberius,  with  private 

in  such  cases,  was  only  valid  if  taken  under  tor-  matters;  and  that  he  never  divulged  a  public  or 

tue.  private  secret.     Tet,  in  connection  with  this, 

I  One  man  gave  as  a  reason  for  bringing  a  Seneca  tells  us  that  he  was  an  habitual  drunkard, 

prosecatkm  (Tacitus,  An.,  vi.  18),  that  he  wislied  to  a  fiction,  probably,  of  the  aristoeracy . 

parry  his  brother's  danger.  *  Tacitus,  An.,  vi.  3;  Dio  Cass.,  Iviil.  18. 

**  Under  Tiberius,  the  accusers  of  others  ac-  *  Only  three  charges  are  adduced  by  Tacitus, 

qolred  much  wealth  from  their  property  and  from  that  (1)  (}otta  had  spoken  of  (Caligula's  manhood 

TH£  8BKATOBIAL  TREAStTBY,  and  Obtained  cer^  as  yet  untried.    The  Latin  admits  an  Indecent 

tain  honors." — Dio  Cass.,  Itiil.  14.  perversion.  (2)  That  a  birthday  feast  for  Augusta 

*  "Under  Tiberius  Ceesar,  then -wm  J^equens  (mother  of  Tiberius)  had  by  him  been  called  a 

it  paene  p^btiec^t  a  common  and  almost  epidemic  funeral  entertaixmient,  and  (3)  that,  in  a  pecuniary 

isasnity  for  accusation,  which,  worse  than  any  suit  with  Lepidus  and  Anmtius,  he  had  said, "  The 

tirU  war,  brought  destruction  to  Boman  citizens.  Senate  wiD  protect  them ;  my  little  Tiberius,  me" 

The  utterance  of  the  drunken,  the  simp/lcUos,  (Tacitus,  An.,  vi.  6).  For  these  charges,  with  which 

Hght-beartednees  of  the  jesting,  was  seized  upon.  Tacitus  Beems  to  sympathize,  tlie  senatorial  fae- 

Nothtog  was  safe."— Seneca,  De  Benefic,  lit,  tiou  had,  according  to  that  writer,  been  on  the 

ait  1.  watch. 
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inant    senatorial    faction.      Tiberius  deroted  to  thoughtful  pioTirioB  for 

replied,  that  neither  language  mali*  the  future.^ 

ciously  perverted,  nor  the  freedom  of  After  the  death  of  Tiberius,  many 

conviyial  conversation,  ought  to  be  of  those  who  had  prosecuted  otheis 

made  a  ground  of  accusation.     He  endeavored  to  lay  their  own  doings  on 

prefixed  to  this  a  statement,  that  it  his  shoulders.     Caligula  became  in- 

was    a  torment  to   know   "  what   I  dignant  at  the  attempted  falsification, 

ought  to  write  you,  how  I  shall  phrase  and  gave  it  a  public  rebuke.* 

it,  aud  what  I  had  better  omit ; "  and  In  the  foregoing  sketch,  Tiberias 

added,  that  his  torments  were  daily  has  been  sometimes   called  by  the 

ones.^  accustomed  title  of  ^emperor,"  as  a 

He  felt  at  times  that  the  earth  means  of  avoiding  the  too  frequent 

needed    a    renovation   as  with   fire.*  repetition  of  his  name.   This  title  was, 

Conscientious  anxiety,  and  inability  however,  repugnant  to  him.   The  term 

to  provide  a  safeguard  against  such  ''  primate "  would,  in  some  respects, 

evils  after  his  death,  made  him,  in  be  better.     There  is,  however,  no  title 

some    moment    of   perplexity,    treat  at  the  present  day  which  coiresponds 

Priam  as  relatively  happy  in  his  free"  exactly  to  bis  official  position.    The 

dom  from  kindred  anxiety.'  ,  Finan-  appended  extract  on  his  personal  ap- 

cial  chaos  was,  by  an  act  of  the  pa-  pearanoe  will  not  be  without  interest 

tricians,  superadded  to  other  troubles  for  some  readers.' 
which  he  needed  to  remedy;^  yet  he 

labored  on ;  and  the  last  momenta  of  §y.  _  t^citus  falsifies  histobt. 
his  earthly  existence  were  apparently 

The  " Memoirs  "  written  by  Tiberius 

1  Tiberlua,  as  "primate"  of  the  Senate,  had  !,„„«    ,,,,^^«4.„««4.«l«.    ^^^^u^A     .^.^l^oo 

to  give  assent  befow  a  proeecution  could  liLE-  *^*^«  unfortunately  penshed,  unless 

OALLY  commenced.  To  refuse  this  for  all  prose-  they  lie  unooticed   in  some  library. 

outions  which  he  disapproved  would  practically  Ck,-,^  ^V.:^^  «A<,r>,,.^^«   i?^«  «   i.«>v«,i»J/.<> 

have  made  him  the  exidusive  judge  of  such  cases,  ^»^'.  ^^^f  resources  for  a  knowledge 

an  arbitrary  power,  the  assumptioa  of  which  (see  of  his  reign  are  three  Writers,  — -  Taci- 

prt^;'rrorZr^r^e1^r,Sf^  ^  Suetonlus,  and  Dio  Cassius. 

mean  pecuniary  ruin,  or  death,  to  an  innocent 

man.    Even  an  unguarded  word  addressed  to  the  *   "  Seneca  writes,    *  that,    finding    hhnself 

Senate  might  be  perverted  to  somf  one's  ruin,  dying,  he  took  his  signet-ring  off  his  finger,  and 

The  aaxiety  aud  suffering  of  Tiberius  in  such  a  ^®ld  it  a  while,  as  If  he  would  deliver  it  to  «ome- 

position,  is,  by  Tacitus  (An.,  vL  6),  attributed  to  ^^y»  '^^^  P^^  i*  aR^ln  upon  his  finger,  and  lay 

his  guilty  conscience,  —  a  palpable  and  gross  mis-  'or  »ome  time,  with  his  left  hand  clinched,  and 

representation,   though  frequently  accepted  as  "without  stirring;  when,  suddenly  summoning  hta 

truthful,  even  at  the  present  day.  attendants,  and  no  one  answering  the  call,  be 

»  *•  He  is  said  to  have  often  repeated  this  old  "  ^^^  J  *>'^*j  ^**  strength  failing  him,  he  fell  down 

Dine  of  Greek  poetry]  "  •  When  I  am  dead,  let  the  »'  *  ^^^^  distance  from  his  bed."  —  Sueton.,  Tib^ 

earth  blaze.' ' '  The  line  wa,s  probably  well  known ;  73 ;  Bohn's  trans. 

for  Cicero  treats  it  as  famUiar;  Seneca  quotes  it;  *  Caligula,  on  his  accession,  burned  (posribly 

and  Suetonius  meutlous  its  citation  in  Nero's  ^  advice  of  Tiberius)  the  records  of  testimony 

presence.  against  his  mother.— Dio  Cass.,  lix.  6;  Saeton., 

»  Dio  Casslus.  IviiL  23.     Compare  the  solid-  Callg.,  30;  cf.  Dio  Cass.,  lix.  16. 

tade  of  Tiberius  in  note  39.  >  "  If  we  may  trust  the  testimony  of  a  noble 

*  The  Senate  had  enacted  (Tacitus,  An.,  vi.  sitting  statue,  discovered  in  modem  times  at 
17),  that,  by  every  man,  two-thirds  of  his  moneys  Pipemo,  the  ancient  Privemnm,  near  Terradna, 
at  interest  should  be  placed  on  lands  in  Italy,  and  now  lodged  in  the  gallery  of  the  Taticsn, 
Patricians  were  the  chief  land-owners;  and  the  which  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  genuine  rep- 
object,  therefore,  must  liave  been  to  favor  them-  resentation  of  Tiberius,  we  must  believe,  that, 
selves.  The  enactment  necessitated  a  simulta-  both  in  face  and  figure,  he  was  eminently  lumd- 
neous  calUng-in  of  all  loans.  This  threatened  some,  his  body  and  limbs  developed  in  the  roost 
widespread  financial  ruin,  which  Tiberius  event-  admirable  proportions,  and  his  oounteiiauee 
nally  paizied  by  lendiiig  a  large  amount  without  regular,  animated,  and  expressive.**— Menvsle, 
interest.  H^t.  of  the  Bomans,  voL  iv.,  pp.  170, 171. 
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The  lasfc-mentioned  wrote    nearly  friends  and  acquaintanoes  of  Tiberias 

two  centuries     after   tlie    death    of  were  jet  living,  cannot   have  been 

Tiberius.     He  exercised  no  critical  ignorant  of  the  fact.     Yet  writing  in 

judgment;^    yet    he  has,   in    many  the  days  of  Tngan,  when  it  was  less 

iastances,  furnished  yaluable  informa-  commonly  known,  he  treats  his  reader 

tioQ.    Though  a  senator,  he  quotes  to  the  precious   fiction   below,^  and 

&nti-patrician   facts,   and    sometimes  on  various  occasions    puts   into  the 

what    seems     anti  -  patrician    argu-  mouth   of   Tiberius    the  expression, 

ment ;  but  his   patrician    and  anti-  '^  Divine  Augustus." ' 

patrician  accounts  are  too  often  mixed  Again :  Tacitus  convicts  himself  of 

in  utter  confusion.  knowing  that   Tiberius,  so  far  from 

Suetonius  wrote  without  chronolo-  being  at    enmity  with    Sejanus,   or 

gical  arrangement,  and  recorded  per^  having  murdered  him,  would  not,  even 

soaal  anecdotes  rather  than  a  con-  after  his  death,  believe  the  charges 

nected  history.     He  was  often  misled  against  him.     Yet,  in  the  face  of  this, 

by  patrician   accounts,^  yet   not  in-  he  fabricates  speeches,  and  puts  them 

tentionally ;  for  he  narrates  at  times  into  the  mouth  of  Tiberius  and  others, 

vbat    must    have    been   very  unac-  implying     that     Sejanus     was     by 

ceptable  to  the  aristocracy.     His  easy  Tiberius    deemed,     and    had    been 

credence  of  indecent  stories  is  objeo*  treated,   as  his    enemy.'      By    com- 
tionable 

'  ^  Clandia  Pulchra,  a  cousin  and  partisan  of 

Tacitus  IS  our  most  copious  source  Agilppina,  and  therefore  patrician  in  politics, 

for  the    history  of   Tiberius.      His  T  f^^^l  !?S"^*^;f  i^^''\T'^J^^A 

.   •^  pleader  whom  QuintUian  (Instit.  xii.,  ad.  3)  had 

arrangement  is  expressed  by  the  title  ever  heard.    For  the  real  chai^ges  against  her, 

"  Annals ; "  each  year  being  treated  by  Tacitus  probably  substitutes  (a.  m  some  cjner 

'                "^                 ^                    "^  cases)  fictions,  and  then  indulges  in  the  foDow- 

itself.      This  aids  the  reader  in  study-  ing:  "Agiipplna,  ever  vehement,  and  then  in  a 

inir  flip  AAniiAnnP  of  AVAiifa       TTa  Kaa  A*™®  ^"  account  of  the  perilous  situation  of  her 

JDg  cne  sequence  OI  events.      Xie  nas,  ,j^^^,,„„^  ^ew  to  Tiberius,   and  by  chance 

however,  two  main  faults.      He  copies  found  blm  sacrificing  to  the  emperor  his  father; 

the  grossest  patrician  misrepresenta-  r^^^SidX"'^^"  Wm')'l.M°'rZ^ 

tions,  not    merely   in    ignorance,   but  sistent  in  him  to  offer  victims  to  the  deified 

with   a  knowledge   of  their   untruth.  Augjstus,  and  pe«ecute  his  children;  Ids  dix-ine 

jji*                 !•  •pirft  was  not  transfused  into  dumb  statues ;  the 

Secondly,  he   superadds   his  own   dis-  genuine  images  of  Augustus  were  the  living 

coloration    and   falsification.      A  long  d^BcendantsfremWs  celestial  blood;  she  herself 

^  was  one,  —one  sensible  of  mipeudmg  danger,  and 

article,  or  a  work,  perhaps,  would  be  now  in  the  mournful  state  of  a  suppliant.    In 

requisite  to   treat  the  subject  fully,  ^aln ^P«if~«et up  "tJie  object  of  attack; 

^       .                            iM                   •  when  the  only  cause  ca  her  overthrow  was  her 

A  few  items  may  suffice  to   point  out  affection  for  Agrlppina,  fooli»hly  carried  even  to 

hi*  f^taliAnoaf  V  adoration.' "  —  Tac.,  An.,  iv.  62;  Bohn's  trans. 

Ills  Qisnonesty.                     ^    ^.^     .        ^  »  See  Tacitus,  An.,  1.11  ;ii.  38;  m.  54,66.    The 

iQe    unwillingness    of   Tlbenus    to  same  expression  is,  in  the  Annals,  ill.  31,  put  into 

call  Augustus   god  was    a    matter  of  the  mouth  of  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius. 

.    o              *.  •  Uuder  the  year  26  Tacitus  says,  that,  "  al- 

notonety.        Tacitus,    a     member,'  in  though  three  years  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 

early  life,  of  the  popular  party,  while  S«ja«u«.  yet  tiine,  prayers,  and  satiety,  which  we 

'                  ^  *            r       J7  wont   to  moUify  others,    did    not    so    mollify 

'  "My  purpose  is  ...  to  write  connectedly  Tiberius,  but  that  he  punished  uncertain  or  obso- 

vhatever  I  find  stated  .  .  .  without  being  inqui-  lete  **  [actions]  "  as  if  weighty  and  recent.   Uuder 

Btlve,  &iid   without    suggesting"    [to    others]  fearof  this, Fulcinius  Trio"  [consul  when  Sejanus 

"  whether  an  act  were  just  or  unjust,  nor  whether  was  murdered,  and  one  of  the  chief  plotters 

the  narratlTe  concerning  it  be  false  or  true."  —  against  him  and  Tiberius],  "  not  enduring  the 

Dk>  Cass.,  Uv.  16.  accusers,  who  were    pressing    him    hard,   put 

'  A  striking  instance  of  this  is,  that  he  attri-  together  in  his  <  last  tablets  *  many  savage  accu- 

bates  (Sueton.,  Tib.,  61)  not  merely  the  murder  of  sations  against  Macro  and  the  chief  freedmen  of 

8«janas  and  others,  but  the  enactment  against  Caesar;  objecting  to'*  rCsesarl  "hinifielf  a  mind 

mouniing  (eee  p.  cui.),  to  Tiberius.  weakened  b>'  age,  and  "  [ti-eaiiugj  **  Lis  abtience  as 
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paring,  in  »  single  instance,  the  in  the  former  country,  a  popular  up- 
account  of  Tacitus  with  that  of  Dio  rising,  or,  in  the  latter,  an  effort  of 
Cassius,  a  more  definite  opinion  can  the  slaveholders  to  dismember  the 
be  found  as  to  the  manner  in  which  government  ?  His  effort  would,  be- 
the  former  adds  to  his  authorities.^  cause  of  present  facilities  for  preserr- 
The  foregoing  are  but  individual  ing  information,  be  abortive,  bat  not, 
instances  of  misrepresentation.  Its  certainly,  more  untruthful  in  object, 
frequency  and  extent  may  be  inferred  than  that  of  Tacitus.  The  portion  of 
from  the  fact  that  a  reader  mi^^ht  his ''Annals^' which  mentions  the  ex- 
peruse  Tacitus,  and  that  readers  gen-  ecution  of  Sejanus  is,  indeed,  lost;  but 
erally,  if  not  universally,  hayb  pe-  his  extant  treatment  of  €he  attendant 
rused  him,  without  consciousness  of  circumstances  leaves  no  doabt  of 
attempted  patrician  rebellions  in  A.D.  elaborated  imposition. 
14  and  19,  and  without  knowledge.  The  dealing  of  Tacitus  with  Livilla 
that  such  a  rebellion  had  broken  fe-  and  Agrippina  may  illustrate  his 
rociously  out  in  A  D.  31.  What  treatment  of  the  conspiracy.  Livilla 
would  be  thought  concerning  a  mod-  was  connected  with  the  popular  party, 
em  historian  of  Germany  in  1848,  aud  was  in  friendship  with  Tiberias, 
or  of  the  United  States  in.  1860-  Agrippina  was  prominent  in  patri- 
1865,  who  should  persistently  ignore,  cian  movements,  and  at  enmity  with 

exile.     Which  tableu,  coneealed  by  the  heli,i,  ^»™-      ^he    rebellious  patricians  who 

TibexiuB  ordered  to  be  recited"  [because],  "oeten-  murdered  the  former  endeavored,  in 

tatioueofhiBenduiingnberty"  [of  speech]  "in  her  case,  as  in   that  of  Seianus,  to 

others,  and  iudiflerent  to  his  own  infamy  or;"  "'^a  ^^««>w>   «o    »u    vuav    v*    ^^^jmiuo,  w 

[because], "  uAvuro  been  lono  ionora2;t  Aa  mitigate  their  own  crimes  by  black- 

To  THE  ORIMBB  OP  SiWAKUB,  he  preferred  eyent-  eninff  the  charftcter  of  th^r  virtim  » 

uaUy,  that  in  any  manner  whatever,  the  state-  ®"^  .»  ^"®  Cnaracier  01  tneir  Victim. 

ments'*  [which brought  them  to  light?]  "should  Tacitus,  to  throw  his  readers  off  their 

be  made  commonly  known."  -Tac^,  An.,  vi.  38.  ^  ^  ^es  Under  the  year  23,  when 

The  ooncluding  reason  shows  Tacitus  to  have  o***^    >  ""•■"'*«  »*****%s*  ^mw  j^au.  «/t^,  ».»»*« 

been  aware,  tliat,  for  three  or  four  years  after  the  no    ipotive    for    fulsiilcation    appeals, 

^^'tfft^'T^''^^^^Z^^'^i!^^^  that  she   was   seduced    by   SejanuB, 

individual  had  remained  discredited  by  Tiberins.  .      «w»**«*\y««  ^  vj    i^cj«uiw, 

The  remarlcs,  therefore,  which  Tacitus,  at  an  wliom  she    aided   tO   poison    her  hus- 

esrlier  date,  imto  into  the  moutij  of  Tiberius  and  \^^^  ^^^^  ^^at  nothiuff  was  known  of 

others,  as  also  his  own  insinuations  (An.,  v.  6,  7;  *'""">  ""**  *'"**"  "v*'"*"K  "«»  n^ixuif  u  v* 

vi.  3, 8, 14, 19, 23, 25, 30),  IMPLYING  hoetiUty  of  the  it  Until  eight  years  later.     Eight  years 

^1^'  T  ^^'f'Sk  rr.  ♦L^'^r  ^^"^^^  latw,  lest  the  reader  might  notice  that 

KxowN  to  be  fictions  for  the  furtherance  of  '                                       ^ 

falsehood.  The  beginning  of  the  foregoing  ex-  the  charge  originated  with  political 

^f'°*?«"**?J*'J^i^^!°*^l^^^Si"' !*?''''  enemies  who  had  murdered  her,  he 

the  supposition  that  Tacitus  Icnew  Trio  to  have  •                u 

been  pboseouted  with  the  approval  of  treats  it  as,  since  a  long  time,  well- 

TlBEBIDS,    FOB    COMPLICITY   IK    THE   MDRDEB  l^nOWU.^ 

OF  Sejanus  and  his  fbiskds.   The  unscru-  '                        a      •      .         m     • 

pulous  patricianism  of  Tacitus  is  eTiucedbyhia  In  the  case  of  Agrippina,  Tacitus 

teeating    an    atrocious    wholesale    murder,    as  q^^tes   SOme  charges,   which,  as  nai- 

having  become  obsolete  in  three  years.     The  j    .      ,  .                     \              V   • 

light  which  the  foregoing  throws  on  the  untruth-  rated  in   hlS    pages,   do  not    brmg  tO 

fulnewof  Tacitus  is  not  jJTected by tiie ob^ous  ijgi^t  ^nd  scarcely  even  suggest,  any 

absurdity  of  supposing  that  "tablets,"  which,  ,.  .     ,                    ,.       •       m        i           i. 

according  to  both  himself  and  Dio  Cassius.  were  political    criminality.'       To    these    be 

BUent  about  Sejiuius.  should  have  been  recited  in  ad^s  an  aspersion  of  her  private  char- 
order  to  throw  odium  on  him.  *-                           '^ 

I  Dio  Cassius  copies  a  patrician  authority,  in  ^  The  earUest  charge  by  the  conspirstcn 
which  the  term  "Republic"  has  l>een  obviously  against  Livilla  was,  probably,  one  preserved  by 
substituted  for  "Senate,"— the  two  ideas  bebig  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist,  xxix.,  viiL  6).  of  improper  in- 
identical  in  some  patrician  minds,  -^  and  in  which  timacy,  not  with  Sejanus,  but  with  Eudemns,  her 
tiie  exUe  kA  Qallio  is  incorrectly  attributed  to  physician. 

Tiberius —  Cf .  Dio  Cass.,  IviiL  18»  with  Tac.,  An.,  >  Tacitus,  An«,  vL  2,  quoted  in  note  99. 

▼!•  3.  <  Tacitus,  An.,  iv.  97,  quoted  in  note  9S. 
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acter^  fabricated,  probably,  by  himself,  Drnans,  becaase  thoee  in  charge  of 
with  the  object  of  refnting  it,  and  him  ''took  note  of  his  countenance, 
of  thus  placing  her  in  the  light  of  a  groans,  and  secret  repinings,"  which 
vindicated  woman.^  The  charge  of  means  —  if  we  may  judge  from  inform 
prompting  conspiracy,  and  instigating  mation  in  the  same  parag^ph — that 
murder,  is  wholly  overlooked.  they  had  to  bear  with  the  violence 
Whenever  Tacitus  becomes  pious,  and  imprecations  of  their  prisoner, 
or  undertakes  to  philosophize  or  mor-  Tacitus  evidently  wishes  his  readers 
alize,  to  expatiate  on  jurisprudence  or  to  infer,  what  he  has  been  guarded 
antiquities,  or  to  address  our  sympa-  enough  to  avoid  affirming,  that  Drusus 
thies,  the  reader  should  be  doubly  died  of  starvation.^ 
watchful  against  effort  to  conceal  The  disposition  of  Tacitus  to  veil  or 
some  patrician  roguery,  or  else  some  suppress  mention  of  crime  committed, 
patrician  defeat.  Pious  indignation  or  ridicule  incurred,  by  the  patrician 
against  Tiberius  for  not  consulting  party,  is,  naturally  enough,  conjoined 
the  Sibylline  Oracles  is  but  a  means  to  misrepresentation  of  such  popular 
to  divert  attention  from  the  position  leaders  as  were  most  hated  by  patri- 
of  re-action aries  afraid  of  their  former  cians.  No  peculiarity  of  his  work  is 
hobby.'  Egyptian  antiquities  are  a  more  obvious  or  offensive  than  this, 
screen  to  plottings  of  rebellion  by  If  Tiberius  rejects  honors,  the  histo- 
Germanicus  in  Egypt.*  An  account  rian,  instead  of  appreciating  the  fact, 
of  usury  legislation  throws  somewhat  subjoins  a  remark  to  pervert  the  read- 
into  the  shade  a  senatorial  enactment,  er's  understanding  of  it'  If  Callus 
whose  purpose  was  to  make  the  bor«  and  Gallic  are  each  furnished  with  a 
rowing  of  money  easy  for  senators,  military  guard,  this  is  represented 
and  difficult  for  others.^  '^Medita-  not  in  its  true  light,  as  a  friendly 
tions  on  Astrology  and  Fate  "  suggest,  effort  to  protect  them,  but  as  a  device 
what  Tacitus  shrunk  probably  from  of  Tiberius  for  their  annoyance.  A 
asserting,  that  Drusus,  the  worth-  glaring  instance  of  the  same  ten- 
leas  son  of  Grermanicus,  suffered,  not  dency  occurs  in  his  dealing  with 
for  his  crimes,  but  owing  to  blind  Domitian.  The  latter  (perhaps  to 
fate,  or  because  the  gods  take  no  end  needless  war  in  Britain),  had  re- 
interest  in  man.*  With  the  same  called  Agricola.  When,  at  a  later 
object,  in  the  sections  immediately  date,  Agricola  was  ill,  Domitian  made 
congeqnent  on  the  foregoing,  Tacitus  ,  ^^^  ^„^  ,t  a, «.  The  c»»r«.  .«^ 

appeals    to    sympathy    in    behalf    of  Dmnu,— attributed  in  this  last  section  to  Tlbe- 

riu8,  —  of   "a   dispoBition  exitiabilem  in  auot, 

>  TftdtoB  (An.,  t1.  25)   qnotee  TlberiiM   as  deatractlve  towards  his  own  relatlvos,*'  claims 

i'<)CQ8ing  Agrippina  of   adultery  with  Aslnius  careful  consideration  as  to  whether  It  means  that 

QaQoa.    Had  he  attributed  to  him   a  charge  he  had  murdered  his  aunt  Llvilla.    Compare  note 

agalmt  her  of  adultery  with  the  man  in  the  100.    A  reader  unfamiliar  with  Roman  history 

mooHf  the  eertainty  could  hardly  be  greater,  of  should  guard  against  confusing  this  Drusus  with 

^  knowing  that  no  such  utterance  had  pro-  Livilla's  husband,  the  son  of  Tiberias. 

ceeded  frx»n  Tiberius,  or  from  any  contemporary  *  '*  Neither,  however,  would  he,  on  account 

■ouce.   Gallns,  a  friend  of  Tiberius,  was  a  leader  of  these  acts,  accept  the  name  of  *  Father  of  hit 

of  the  popular  party.    As  such,  his  life  (see  note  Country,*  a  title  offered  him  before;  nay,  he 

^  WW  In  danger  from  the  anlmoelty  of  Agrippl-  sharply  rebuked  such  as  said,  *  His  divine  occu* 

itt'i  sdherents.    The  abeurd  quotation   cannot  pations,'  and  called  him,  *  Lord.'    Hence  it  WM 

laTe  been  Invented  before  the  time  of  Tacitus,  difficult  axd  dangerous  to  speak  under  a 

Bnd  not  Improbably  originated  with  himself.  prince  who  dreaded  liberty,  and  abhoned  flat- 

■  See  ch.  vli.  note  106.  tery  *'  (TwAttu,  An.,  11.  87*,  Bohn's  trans.).   The 

'  Cp.  p.  89  with  Tae.,  An.,  IL  60, 6L  dread  of  Uberty  is  flatly  contradicted  by  state- 

*  See  note  112.  ments  (forced  out  of  Tacitus?)  in  the  Annals, 

<Tae.,An.,Tl.21,28.  ir.  6,  quoted  In  note  0. 
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kindly  inquiries  concerning  liim^  and  ciates,  the  aristocracy,  by  attributing 

on   the  last   day  sent   repeatedly  to  to  crime  in  Domitian,  what  was  eri- 

inform    himself.      The   contemptible  dently  a  conrtesy,  if  not  an  office  of 

comments  of  Tacitns  are   given  be-  friendship.     Yet  this  is  the  man  who 

low.*     He  had  himself  received  kind-  tells  his  readers  their  need  of  aid  to 

ness  from  Domitian,  and  was  never-  understand    history,   and   who  puta 

theless  willing  to  please  his  new  asso-  himself  forward  as  its  interpreter.* 

1  "Conimiflemtion  wm  aggravated  by  a  pre-        I^  the  revival  of  learning,  an  ovep- 

vamng  report  that  he  "[Agricoia]**  was  taken  off  estimate    of  long-neglected   heathen 
by  poison.    I  cannot  renture  to  aiflrm  any  thing  .  ^      i       mi    i.   rr    'i^ 

certain  of  this  matter;  yet,  during  the  whole  course  authorS   was    natural.       lliat    iacitns 

of  his  lUness,  the  principal  of  the  imperial  freed-  ghould,    however,    until     the    present 

men,  and  the  most  oontidential  of  the  physicians,  j,  ,  x   •_»  j  x  j.* 

was  sent  much  more  frequently  than  was  cus-  day,  have  retairfcd  reputation  as  a 

tomary  with  a  oonrt  whose  visits  were  chiefly  reliable  historian,  is  no  credit  to  mod- 

pald  by  messages,  whether  that  was  done  out  of  . 

real  solicitude,  or  for  the  purposes  of  state  inqui-  ^'^  researcn. 
sition.    On  the  day  of  his  decease,  it  is  certain 

that  accounts  of  his  approaching  dissolution  were         ^  "  It  was  pertinent  to  aeazoh  oat  and  nazate 

every  Instant   transmitted   to   the  emperor  by  these  things,  since  few  by  their  own  wisdom  csn 

couriers  stationed  for  the  purpose ;  and  no  one  discern  honorable  things  tmm  the  more  d^^rad- 

belleved  that  the  Inlormation,  which  so  much  ing;  useful  things,  from  injurious.    Hie  majority 

pains  was  taken  to  accelerate,  could  be  received  are  taught  by  the  fortunes  of  others.** —Tadtas, 

with  regiet."— Tacitus,  Agrtc,  13;  Bohn's  trans.  An.,  It.  33. 


THE  ASCENT  OF  AMPERSAND  MOUNTAIN. 

The  north-eastern  portion  of  the  are  but  a  few  feet,  if  any,  lower. 
State  of  New  York,  better  known  as  According  to  the  late  Prof.  Agassiz, 
the  "  Adirondacks,"  or  the  "  Wilder-  this  group  is  the  oldest  in  the  world, 
ness,"  is  a  region  of  wonderful  the  land  which  first  made  its  appea^ 
beauty.  Its  area  is  an  irregular  ance  above  the  waters  of  the  great 
oval,  —  a  hundred  miles,  or  more,  primeval  ocean.  Apparently  hud- 
from  north  to  south,  and  as  mu<;h  died  together  without  any  regularity, 
from  east  to  west,  at  its  widest  part  closer  inspection  shows  that  they 
It  nearly  equals,  in  size,  the  whole  have  a  general  range  from  south- 
State  of  Connecticut,  or  two-thirds  west  to  north-east,  and  are  separated 
of  Massachusetts.  It  is  made  up  of  into  four  or  five  systems,  by  valleys, 
mountains  and  valleys;  and  in  the  through  which  the  streams  which 
whole  of  it  there  is  hardly  a  level  carry  the  rainfall  to  the  ocean  find 
plain.  The  average  height  of  this  their  way.  The  sources  of  some  of 
tract  is  estimated  to  be  about  1,500  these — the  Hudson  Eiver,  for  instance 
feet  above  tide  level ;  and  rising  from  —  are  very  high.  Summit  Pond,  a 
this  elevated  plateau  are  a  score  or  little  tarn  on  the  shoulder  of  Marcy, 
more  of  peaks  -above  4,000  feet  in  —  from  which  Feldspar  Brook  issues, 
altitude.  Several  exceed  5,000  feet,  to  form,  in  its  turn,  the  source  oi 
Mt.  Marcy,  the  highest  that  has  been  Opalescent  Biver,  which,  joining 
measured,  reaches  5,333  feet  White-  with  the  Indian  Pass  Stream  at  the 
face,  Dix's  Peak,  Mts,  Mclntyre,  outlet  of  Lake  Sandford,  makes  the 
Colden,   Henderson,   and  Santanoniy  main  source  of  the  Hudson, — is  by 
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accarate    xueasnreinent    4,2d3     feet  and    their  indiscriminate  slaughter, 

above    the    sea,   the   highest   pond-  has  driven  the  deer  farther  and  farther 

water  this  side  of  die  Bocky  Monn-  into  the  wilderness;  and  the  charlish 

tains.  randalism  of  some  of  the  habitans 

Yot    picturesque    heauty,    sjlyan  has    introduced    an    element    which 

loveliness,   and    romantic    grandeur,  bids  fair  to  exterminate    the  trout 

it  can  vie  with  any  part  of  our  coun-  from  some   of  its  waters.     But  tho 

tiy.    The  passes  through  which  the  deer  may  retreat  beyond  the  hunter's 

trails  from  one  section  to    another  reach,  the  trout  cease  to  populate  its 

run ;   the    stupendous    gorges,    with  waters ;  to  the  hunter  and  the  fisher- 

tbeir   perpendicular    wdils    of   rock,  man  it  may  become  a  barren  waste ; 

many    hundred    feet    high,   and    so  yet  the  mountains  with  their  mantle 

narrow,  that,  in  their  deepest  part,  of  forest,  the  lakes  and  the  streams,  as 

the  light  of  day  hardly  penetrates;  they   dash    &om    rock    to    rock,   or 

the  lovely  lakes,  nestled  amidst  the  gurgle  along  beneath  the  deep  coverts 

mountains,   or  stretching  along  the  of  the  woods,  remain  forever.     And 

deeply-sheltered  valleys,  in  a  solitudd  when  the  lines  of  commnnic£ition  now 

unbroken    by  the    sound    of   Hying  in  progress   are  completed,  affording 

things,  —  all  conspire  to  make  it  what  easy   access,    with    a    corresponding 

it  has  been  called, — the  Switzerland  increase   of    accommodation  for  the 

of  America ;  and  it  deserves  the  name,  tourist,  a  source  of  enjoyment  will 

The    number    of   lakes,    large    and  be  opened  which  will  be  as  perennial 

small,  which  are  known  and  named,  '  as  Nature  herself. 
is  more    than    a    thousand.     These       Ko  one  who  has  passed  through 

feed  six  large  rivers,  —  the  Hudson,  Bound  Lake,  on  the  way  from  Mar- 

the  Au  Sable,  the  Saranac,  the  Ea-  tin's  to    Bartlett's,  and  the   Upper 

qaette,    the    Oswegatchie,    and    the  Saranac,  can  have  failed  to  notice  on 

Beaver  Riyers.     They  are  the  high-  the  left,  as  you  enter,  a  mountain 

ways  by  which  the  hunter  or  the  which  rises  almost  from  the  shore, 

tourist  goes  from  one  part  of   the  and,  by  the   graceful  outline  of  its 

wilderness  to  another,  interrupted  at  form,  at  once  attracts  the  eye.     This 

intervals    by    carries,     or    portages,  is  ''  Ampersand,"  in  old  times  called 

longer  or  shorter,  as  the  case  may  be.  ^' Moose  Mountain,"  from  its  having 

In  this  way,  — by  following  the  Sara-  been  a  favorite  resort  of  that  animal, 

nac  to  the  Baquette,  with  a  portage  many  of  which  hare  been  killed  on 

of  one  mile;  up  the  Baquette  to  the  its  steep  and  rugged  sides.     It  is  not 

sonthem  extremity  of  that  lake,  with  so  high  as  many  of  the  Adirondacks, 

a  portage  of  three  miles ;  from  thence  to  which  group  it  belongs ;  but,  being 

to  the  Fulton  Chain,  or  the  Eight  isolated  from  the  other  ranges  in  its 

Lakes,  —  the  dam  at  the  old  forge  in  neighborhood,  its  situation  makes  it 

the  Brown    Tract  can  be    reached,  at  once  an  objedt  of  great  beauty,  and 

eighty  miles  in  a  south-westerly  course  rare  advantages  as  an  outlook.     Its 

from  the  starting-point,  at  Martin's  estimated  height  above  sea-leyel  is 

Hotel,  on  the  Lower  Saranac.  3,695  fi^t,  and  above  the  lake,  at  its 

As  a  hunting  and  fishing  ground,  foot,  2,000  feet.     Hunters  have  occa- 

it  has  had  no  superior ;  but  its  pres-  dionally  crossed  its  lower  spurs  while 

tige  in  this  respect  is  waning.    The  following  game  over  towards  Amper- 

uiflux  of  sportsmen,  year  after  year,  sand  Pond ;  but  the  true  summit  was 
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never  visited  till  the  summer  of  1872,  ful  remembrance  by  every  sportsmsui 
when  a  determined  attempt  was  made  and  tourist  through  these  lovely  le- 
to  reach  it  The  first  exploration  that  gions,  for  his  map  of  the  wilderness, 
year  ended  in  failure.  A  whole  day  — a  monument  of  indefatigable  indii»- 
was  spent  in  a  fruitless  endeavor  to  try  and  perseverance,  against  ob- 
find  a  path  which  would  lead  to  the  stacles  and  discouragements  which 
top.  In  every  instance  the  trail  was  might  well  have  caused  him  to  aban- 
brought  vto  an  abrupt  termination  don  an  undertaking,  begun  with  no 
against  precipices,  so  straight  as  to  hope  of  reward  beyond  what  springs 
be  inaccessible,  and  which  were  con-  from  the  consciousness  of  having  bene- 
cealed  to  the  view  from  the  lake-  fited  his  fellow-men.  This  work  of 
shore  by  the  thick  covering  of  tim-  exploration,  during  both  summers, 
ber.  Taking  courage  from  defeat,  had  been  undertaken  under  Dr.  Ely's 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  an-  direction  \  and  in  listening  to  his  so- 
other attempt  was  made,  but  this  count  of  the  various  attempts  before 
time  from  the  farther  side  of  the  the  top  of  the  mountain  was  finally 
mountain.  Starting  from  Bartlett's,  reached,  and  his  description  of  the 
the  party  took  the  old  southern  trail  great  beauty  of  the  summit-view,  I 
to  Ampersand  Pond,  and  bivouacked  became  exceedingly  interested,  snd 
for  the  first  night  on  the  shore.  After  proposed  another  ascent  under  his 
many  unsuccessful  trials,  occupying  guidance,  and  on  the  line  he  had 
the  most  of  two  days,  they  at  last  spotted  to  the  lake.  It  was  agreed 
found  themselves  on  the  top.  After  to;  and  preparations 'wex«  made  for 
a  short  stay,  they  returned  by  the  its  speedy  realization, 
same  route  they  came;  but  enough  We  started  on  the  morning  of  Aug. 
was  seen  to  compensate  for,  their  13,  1873.  Our  object,  beyond  the 
hardships,  and  to  prompt  to  another  mere  pleasure  of  the  trip,  was  to  clear 
visit  in  the  future.  Last  year  (1873),  off  the  top  of  the  mountain,  so  as  to 
during  the  month  of  July,  another  get  an  unobstructed  view  on  all  sides, 
ascent  was  made,  and  the  highest  and  build  a  shanty,  which  would  not 
peak  of  the  mountain  gained.  Taking  only  protect  us  while  there,  but  also 
Bartlett's  clearing,  which  is  in  plain  serve  as  shelter  for  other  parties  who 
sight,  as  a  guide,  a  course  was  taken  might  ascend  afterwards.  Our  guides 
by  compass  due  north-west  from  this  were  William  E.  Bing,  Tom  Haley, 
point,  and  a  trail  laid  out  to  the  lake-  and  Tom  Peacock,  three  as  good  men 
shore,  blazing  the  trees  at  short  di»-  as  can  be  found  in  all  the  Adirondack 
tances,  and  clearing  the  underbrush  region,  veteran  hunters  all :  the  woods 
as  well  as  time  permitted.  The  line  have  few  secrets  they  do  not  know, 
which  the  party  were  able  to  follow  The  first  had  been  my  companion  in 
proved  to  be  nearly  straight,  and  with  these  wilds  for  many  successive  years, 
no  difiGicult  or  wet  places,  and  was  quite  Together  we  had  roamed  the  wilder^ 
uniform  in  grade.  ness  from  one  end  to  the  other, — from 
Here  the  matter  rested,  till,  three  Harrietstown  to  the  old  forge-dam, 
weeks  later,  on  my  return  to  Bart-  which  throws  back  the  water  of  the 
lett's,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  stay  Eight  Lakes  in  the  Brown  Tract, 
in  camp,  it  was  my  good-fortune  to  almost  down  to  the  city  of  Utica,  and 
find  there  Dr.  W.  W.  Ely  of  Boches-  across  it  in  every  direction.  We  had 
ter,  N. Y.,  who  should  be  held  in  grate-  killed  deer  everywhere.  He  could  pad- 
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die  a  canoe,  sing  a  song,  shoot  a  rifle,  oome  in  this  region,  lighting  fires 
and  throTf  a  fly  with  the  hest  man  in  which  derastate  acres  npon  acres,  and 
the  woods;  and  to  his  knowledge  of  taming  the  Hying  forest  into  a  dreary 
woodcraft,  acquaintance  with  the  re-  waste  of  charred  trees,  and  grim,  nn* 
quirements  of  camp^life,  and  skill  in  sightly  trunks.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
cookery,  I  have  heen  indehted  for  my  one  not  used  to  the  Wilderness  to  real- 
comfort  and  pleasure.  So  Billy  was  ize  the  magnitude  of  some  of  these 
engaged ;  and  the  novelty  of  the  trip  fires.  Once  lighted,  they  sweep  along 
added  new  zeal  to  his  movements,  with  resistless  force,  presenting  a 
Oar  two  pack4)askets  were  well  filled,  front  of  flame  farther  across  than  the 
Blankets  to  keep  out  the  cold,  cook-  eye  can  take  in,  and  horning  on, 
ing-utensils,  provisions  from  the  month  afber  month,  till  the  fal>  rains, 
ample  storehouse  of  our  host,  axes,  a  or  the  winter  snows,  extinguish  them, 
rifle,  and  a  spy-glass,  made  up  our  out-  Not  only  are  the  trees  and  the  under- 
fit.  Taking  the  big  boat,  we  pushed  brush  consumed ;  but  the  earth  itself 
off  firam  the  landing,  Argonauts  in  a  is  so  thoroughly  calcined  by  the  in- 
hnmble  way,  not,  to  be  sure,  in  search  tense  heat,  that  for  years  it  remains 
of  the  golden  fleece,  but  of  something  as  barren  as  a  Sahara, 
far  better.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  the 

A  half-houi^s  row  by  such  stalwart  forest  changes  to  hard  timber,  with 
oarsmen  as  we  had  brought  us  to  the  little  underbrush,  affording  vistas  of 
beach  on  the  south  side  of  Bound  great  beauty;  while  the-  ground  is 
Lake,  where  the  trail  from  the  moun-  carpeted  with  mosses  and  ferns,  which, 
tain  comes  to  the  water.  Drawing  our  in  the  abundant  moisture  of  these 
boat  into  the  bushes,  we  took  up  our  woods,  grow  to  a  size  unknown  in 
line  of  march,  taking  it  leisurely,  dryer  regions.  Our  trail  led  tlirough 
^^topping  often  to  clear  away  the  under-  a  patch,  at  least  a  quarter-acre  in  ex- 
brush,  cutting  out  branches,  blazing  tent,  of  maiden-hair,  —  that  rare  and 
new  trees  where  the  crossing  of  old  most  graceful  fern,  which  shrinks 
lumber-roads  made  the  line  of  direc-  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  is  only  found 
tion  doubtful,  and  ever  and  anon  in  perfection  in  the  deep  recesses  of 
quenching  our  thirst  with  the  clear,  such  thick  woods  as  we  were  in. 
cool,  and  delicious  water  from  the  Marking  it  for  our  return,  we  plodded 
little  brooks  which  came  singing  along.  As  we  began  to  rise  the  base 
along  over  the  pebbles,  down  the  of  the  mountain,  signs  of  deer  became 
monntain-side.                   -  nuttierous :  the  ground  was  cut  up  by 

For  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  their  tracks ;  and  we  must  have  star- 

from  the  lake,  the  courttry  is  com-  tied  one  from  its  bed,  so  new  and  fresh 

paratively  level,  covered  with  a  mixed  did  that  look.     Finally  the  hard  tim- 

growth  of  spruce  and  pine;  and  is  cut  her  gave  place  to  the  spruce  alone,  and 

^p  in  every  direction  by  old  lumber-  with  it  came  the  real  work  of  the  as- 

roads,  which  intersect  and  wind  round  cent.      The  angle  grew  sharper  and 

like  the  lanes  and  by-ways  of  a  city,  sharper,  till  at  last  it  was  like  going 

and  amidst  which  the  unaccustomed  up   a  ladder,  so  steep  was  our  trail, 

trareller  soon  becomes  bewildered  and  But  this  kind  of  progress  could  not 

lost.    Huge  piles  of  dead  brush  lie  on  last  long;   and   at  half-past  two  we 

every  hand,   ready  for  the   careless  were   gladdened   by  an  unobstructed 

ipark,  which  sooner  or  later  seems  to,  view  across,  which  told  us  that  the 

23 
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pinnacle   was  reached,   tke   topmost  tance  into  a'  soft  and  hannonioas  pio* 

point  of  the  mountain  gained.     With  ture^     It  was  not  alone  their  peab 

all  our  climbing,   however,  we  had  and  tops ;  but,  looming  up  in  all  tbeir 

little  sense  of  fatigue.    The  slow  rate  stately  magnificence,  they  seemed  like 

at  which  we  came,  and  the  frequent  the  mighty  billows  of   some  great 

stops,  while  they  prolonged  our  time,  ocean,  which   had  suddenly  become 

brought  us  to  the  end  of  our  route  fresh  stilled,   a&d  crystallized   into  immo- 

and  strong  for  the  work  we  had  laid  bility. 
out.  At  our  feet,  so  near,   ^^[^parently, 

Ampersand  Mountain  is  the  highest  that  one  might  toes  a  biscuit  into  it, 

peak  of  a  range,  which,  although,  part  lay  Ampersand  Pond.     It  was  hero, 

of  the  Adirondacks,  is  so  far  to  the  west,  on  the  shore  of  this  gem  of  the  Wil- 

and  so  isolated  in  position,  as  to  be  an  derness,  that  several  years  ago,  under 

outpost  of  that  series.     As  old  White-  the    auspices   of    Agassis,    Holmes, 

fftce  stands  sentinel  on  the  north,  so  Lowell,  and  several   other  congenial 

Ampersand  guards  the  centre ;  while  spirits,  was  raised  the  ^^  Philosopher's 

Mt.   Morris   at  Big  Tuppev's  Lake,  Camp."      But  little  of    it  remains. 

Owl's-Head  on  Long  Lake,  and  Blue  The  walls,  with  a  portion  of  the  roof, 

Mountain  on  the  Baquette,  complete  are  all  that  are  left.     It  was  not  in 

the  chain.     The  general  direction  of  sight ;  but  two  loons,  dwindled  into 

its  axis  is  east  and  west,  with  a  slight  mere  specks  by   the  distance,  were 

curving    of    the     eastern    extremity  sailing  up  and  down  the  little  cove,  at 

to  the  north.      Its  sky-line  is  quite  the  head  of  which  it  was  built;  and 

symmetrical ;   and    the   thick   forest  their  weird,  mournful  cries  came  up 

which  clothes  its  sides  conceals   the  faintly   to    our  ear  as   we   watched 

g>rges  which  separate  it  into  several  them*     First  in  view  across  the  pond, 

portions,  and,  in  one  place,  cut  the  and  rising  directly  from  its  shore,  is 

mass  almost  in  twain.     The  top  is  a  Mt.    Seward,   a    long,   ragged,  and 

ridge  of  solid  rock  about  twenty  feet  lofty  mass,  cleft  through  and  through 

across,   and    sparsely    covered    with  by  gorges,  which  the  thick  and  matted 

black  spruce-trees  of  medium  size.  foliage  of  its  timbered  sides  could  not 

The  first  thing  after  reaching  the  entirely  efface.  Forty-one  hundred 
top  was  somethiug  to  eat;  and  while  feet  it  rises  into  the  air,  to  be  over- 
our  guides  kindled  a  fire,  and  busied  topped  by  Mt.  Santanoniy  which  we 
themselves  aboutour  dinner,  the  doctor  can  see  just  beyond,  crossing  its  axis 
and  I  stepped  across  the  narrow  crest,  at  aright  angle.  Between  Mt  Seward 
and  were  amply  repaid  for  our  toil  by  and  a  forest  of  peaks  to  the  north- 
the  panorama  which  unfolded  itself  east,  lies  a  knog,  wide  valley,  through 
before  us.  As  we  stood  on  the  brink  which  flows  Colby  Brook,  famed  for 
of  the  precipice  which  makes  the  its  trout^  and  beyond  the  head  of 
back-side  of  the  mountain,  and  looked  which,  rising  higher  and  higher  as 
out  to  the  south-«ast,  there  were  moun-  the  view  recedes,  come  Mt  Uen- 
tains,  mountains,  mountains  every-  derson,  Wall  Face,  and  the  huge 
where,  clothed  with  a  forest  in  which  mass  of  Mt  Mclntyre  (which  over- 
there  was  noi(  the  break  of  a  hand's-  tops  the  rest,  as  a  cathedral  rears 
breadth  as  far  as  the  eye  could  sweep ;  its  ponderous  mass  above  the  build- 
the  hues  of  the  black  and  green  timber  ings  which  surround  it),  Pitch«off 
mingling  and  blending  with  the  dis-  Mountain,  Edmond'sPond  Mountain, 
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V  

QxBj  Yetkf  the  Korth-Biyer  Moun-  greater  or  less  distances ;  all  clearly 
tains,  one  of  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Marey  defined,  and  shining  in  the  sun's  rays 
(the  main  peak  being  directly  be-  like  bits  of  burnished  silver  in  a  set- 
bind  Mt.  Mclntyre),  Diz's  Peak)  ting  of  forest*green. 
and  a  score  of  others,  unexplored  Beyond  the  Lower  Saranac^  the 
and  unnamed,  which  recede  from  yalley  of  Saranac  River  stretches  &r 
view  till  they  become  blue  and  in-  away,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  depression 
distinct  in  the  far  distance.  A  little  which  marks  the  locality  of  Lake 
to  the  right  we  can  see  the  whole  Ohamplain,  fifty  miles  to  the  north- 
of  Long  Lake  with  its  islands  like  east,  in  an  air-line ;  and  so  blue  and 
dots  on  the  surface ;  its  fifteen  miles  faint  as  to  be  almost  indistinguishable 
of  length  so  dwarfed,  that  we  might  from  the  sky,  can  just  be  made  out  the 
take  it  in  the  h(^low  of  our  hand,  loftier  peaks  of  the  Green  Mountains 
Beyond  this,  and  marking  the  lo-  in  Vermont ;  thirty  miles  farther  still, 
cality  of  Baquette  Lake,  the  largest  continuing  our  panoramic  circuit  to 
sheet  of  water  in  the  whole  Wil-  the  right,  we  have  the  mountains  in 
derness,  we  can  see  the  blue  top  of  North  Elba,  —  Nipple  Top,  Slide 
Mt.  Emmons,  Baquette  Blile  Moun-^  Mountain,  McKenzie's  Pond  Moun- 
tain, and  a  little  nearer,  and  more  tain,  Ames  Mountain,  Rogers  Brook 
to  the  right  still,  Owl's-Head,  Buck  Mountain,  Whiteface ;  at  the  foot  of 
Mountain,  and  Mt.  Morris,  with  Lit-  which  lies  Lake  Placid,  and,  on  the 
tie  Tupper  Lake,  and  Round  ^ond  other  side  of  Whiteface,  a  portion  of 
joflt  beyond.  Still  sweeping  to  the  the  farm  of  Mr.  R.  0-.  Scott,  two 
right,  next  comes  the  lower  hal^  miles  from  the  burial-place  of  John 
and  outlet,  of  Big  Tupper  Lake,  a  Brown,  and  noted  for  being  the  high- 
sheet  of  water  seyen  miles  long,  and  est  farm  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
aTersging  three  miles  in  width,  with  The  charm  of  this  view  from  the 
large  and  numerous  islands;  next,  top  of  Ampersand  Mountain  is  not 
BaquetteRiver,  where  it  crooks  around  all  in  its  variety  and  extent.  There 
to  meet  the  outlet  of  the  lake,  Si-  are  many  points  in  the  White  Moun- 
mond's  Pond,  Raquette  Pond  (the  tain  region  from  which  a  wider  view, 
mist  rising  from  Piercefield  Falls,  a  much  larger  horizon,  can  be  gained ; 
many  miles  below  the  last),  Big  but  the  great  altitude  renders  every 
Wolf  Pond  with  its  clean  sand-beach,  thing  indistinct,  and  blends  the  land- 
Bollins  Pond,  Floodwood,  Hoel,  Fd-  scape  till  it  is  lost  in  confusion.  Here, 
lansbee  Clear,  Little  and  Big  Clear  on  the  contrary,  the  naked  eye  can 
Ponds,  one  of  the  Square  Ponds  on  recognize  objects  with  ease.  .  Moun- 
Fish  Greek,  St  Regis  Lake,  St.  tain  forms  are  not  lost ;  and  the  shad- 
Regis  Pond,  Spitfire  Pond,  the  two  ing  of  their  sides,  as  the  green  or 
Weller  Ponds,  the  Upper  Saranac  black  timber  prevails,  is  clear  to  the 
vith  its  big  bays  and  noble  islands,  eye,  and  requires  no  stretch  of  vision, 
ftni  at  our  feet  Round  Lake,  the  Boats  passing  i:^  and  down,  although 
Saranac  River,  and  the  whole  of  the  dwindled  to  the  size  of  £ies,  can  be 
Lower  Saranac  with  its  fifty  islands  clearly  made  out ;  and  we  can  count 
and  rock-bound  shores.  Beside  this  the  windows  and  doors  in  the  houses, 
long  catal<^ae  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  the  cattle  feeding  in  the  fields, 
there  are  many  others -^thirty-four  Looking  down  on  Round  Lake,  we 
■heets  of  water  by  actual  count  -^  at  can  easily  distinguish  its  deep  water, 
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and  the  shoals,  which  ran  far  out  logs  were  chinked  with  moss,  and  a 
from  its  shore.  We  can  also  take  in  thick,  springy,  and  fragrant  hed  of 
the  vast  extent  over  which  some  of  halsam-houghs  laid  for  our  repose, 
the  great  fires  have  spread;  their  The  sunset  was  gorgeous  hejond 
locality. heing  distinctly  marked  by  a  description.  Aa  we  stood  facing  the 
dark  brown  tinge  not  unlike  that  of  a  setting  sun,  heavy  clouds,  indicatiTe 
stubble-field.  of  rain,  were  transformed  into  masses 
As  we  stood  silently  gazing,  it  of  color,  in  which  all  the  hues  of  the 
seemed  hardly  a  moment,  so  deeply  rainbow  struggled  for  the  masteij; 
were  we  intent  on  the  scene,  before  a  while  behind  us  came  stealing  OTer 
call  from  our  guides  announced  that  the  mountain-tops  a  rich  royal  pnr- 
our  dinner  was  ready.  Fragrant  tea,  pie,  which  gradually  covered  them, 
Crisply-broiled  ham,  bread-and-butter,  and  blended  their  forms  into  indis- 
and  mealy  potatoes,  were  eaten  with  tinctness  and  darkness,  as  the  light 
a  relish  and  appreciation  which  our  of  day  went  out. 
morning  climb  had  marvellously  in«  While  the  boys  had  been  engaged 
creased.  One  after  another  of  good  in  their  work  of  construction,  the 
Mrs.  Bartlett's  dainties  disappeared ;  doctor  and  myself  occupied  onr  time 
and  the  diminishing  resources  of  our  in  accumulating  all  the  brash  and 
larder  suggested  the  propriety  of  trimmings  of  the  trees  we  could  find, 
replenishing  our  stock,  if  we  pro-  and  raising  a  huge  pile  for  a  bonfire, 
longed  our  stay  at  the  top.  However,  to  let  the  world  know  that  the  top  of 
our  appetites  were  finally  satisfied.  Ampersand  had  been  conquered  at 
and  the  work  of  building  a  shanty  last^  As  soon  as  it  was  fairly  dark, 
was  begun.  We  laid  it  out  on  a  we  lighted  it  It  was  seen  and  recog- 
grand  scale,  —  eleven  feet  in  length  nizedfrom  all  the  hotels  on  the  lakes; 
by  nine  in  depth.  The  front  was  and  as  it  reared  and  shot  its  flame  far 
opened  to  the  north,  —  a  point  of  com-  into  the  air,  glistening  and  streaming 
pass,  which,  on  some  aco6unts,  was  ob-  with  its  golden  ram  like  a  meteor,  we 
jectionable,  but  as  it  commanded  the  heard  faintly  on  the  air  the  sonnd 
best  view,  and  gave  us  the  first  rays  of  the  guns  which  our  friends  at  the 
of  the  morning  sun,  was  chosen  in  house  were  firing  in  honor  of  the 
preference ;  and  besides,  directly  in  ^^  opening.^'  Too  tired  to  spend  much 
front,  the  side  of  the  mountain  fell  time  in  gossiping  by  the  light  of  our 
away  abruptly,  so  that  nothing  ob-  camp-fire,  we  were  all  soon  prepared 
structed  our  outlook  in  that  direction,  for  sleep ;  and,  far  above  the  world  and 
It  was  what  is  called  a  three-log  all  its  cares,  we  made  the  air  resound 
shanty;  that  is,  the  ends  and  back  with  the  long-drawn  notes  of  that 
were  three  logs  in  height.  The  top,  not  always  tuneful  music  which  Mo^ 
and  the  space  at  the  ends  above  the  pheus  oftentimes  extorts  from  his 
logs,  were  covered  with  the  bark  willing  votaries, 
peeled  from  the  logs,  ^d  supplement-  Thit&soat>  14. —Our  expectations 
ed  by  other  barks,  peeled  wherever  of  a  sunrise  were  disappointed.  It 
we  could  find  them  large  enough.  By  had  clouded  in  during  the  night,  and, 
the  time  it  was  too  da]^  to  work,  we  when  daylight  came,  the  sun  was 
had  made  ourselves  safe  against  the  completely  obscured;  but  it  made  no 
weather,  the  top  and  sides  were  nearly  difference  to  us.  Our  work  of  dear- 
covered  in,  the  crevices  between  the  ing  the  top,  and  cutting  out  the  trees 
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which  obscured  the  view  in  the  direc*  selves  as  well  as  we  could,  we  watched 
tions  we  had  carefnlly  marked  the  day  it  as  it  came  drifting  along  before  the 
before,  went  on  uninterruptedly.  The  wind  from  the  south-east,  far  in  the 
change  of  weather  determined  us  to  distance,  touching  peak  after  peak  as 
prolong  our  stay  on  the  mountain ;  it  neared  us,  changing  them  from  one 
and,  as  our  stock  of  provisions  was  color  to  another ;  the  same  deep  pur- 
fiftst  disappearing,  one  of  the  guides,  pie  predominating,  that  we  noticed 
stalwart  Tom  Peacock,  a  trim  youth  the  first  day  when  the  sun  went  down, 
of  nineteen,  standing  six  feet  two  In  the  midst  of  the  rain,  Tom  Pear 
inches  in  his  stockings,  and  with  the  cock  made  his  appearance.  He  re- 
strength  of  a  Hercules,  —  he  made  ported  meeting  our  friends  well  on 
nothing  of  shouldering  a.  spruce  butt  their  way  ^m  the  foot  of  the  moun* 
fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  eleven  tain  towards  the  lake,  and  a  consider- 
feet  long,  *- was  despatched  to  the  able  time  before  he  encountered  the 
boose  to  replenish  our  stores,  and  bring  rain  which  we  had  been  having  on  the 
up  several  things  we  needed.  Billy  top.  But,  for  all  his  wetting,  his  bas- 
and  Tom  Haley  kept  at  work  with  ket  kept  dry ;  and  our  replenished 
their  chopping ;  and  we  had  just  fin-  stores  dissipated  all  thoughts  of  a 
ished  our  lunch,  when  we  were  agree-  famine.  An  abundant  supper  ended 
ably  surprised  to  see  emerge  from  the  the  day,  and  we  went  to  bed.  The 
trail  from  below  the  welcome  form  of  winds  sighed  and  moaned  through  th^ 
Bev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  of  Bos-  spruces;  and  the  rain  pattered  on 
ton,  followed  by  his  daughter.  They  the  roof  of  our  shanty;  but,  thanks  to 
had  come  up  from  the  house  under  the  the  skill  of  the  builders,  it  did  not 
gnidance  of  Will  Moody,  to  pay  us  a  leak ;  and  we  were  as  dry  and  comfort- 
Tisit,  and  see  for  themselves  whether  able  as  could  be. 
our  anticipations  were  to  be  realized.  Friday,  Aug,  15.  —  Fog,  clouds, 
You  may  be  sure  we  extended  a  and  rain  nearly  all  day.  A  wall  of 
most  cordial  welcome  to  the  first  lady  impenetrable  mist  hid  every  thing  &oni 
that  had  ever  planted  her  foot  on  the  us.  Once  in  a  while  it  would  break 
top  of  Ampersand,  and  were  much  away  for  a  moment ;  and  a  bit  of  water 
pleased  to  find  that  they  were  more  shining  in  the  sun  told  us  that  do^n 
than  compensated  for  having  under-  there,  where  our  friends  were,  it  was 
taken  the  climb.  They  came  up  in  fair  weather:  but,  for  the  most  part, 
three  hours  without  fatigue,  and  we  might  as  well  have  been  wrapped 
reported  the  trail  perfectly  plain,  and  in  a  blanket.  We  kept  on  in  our 
easy  to  foUow.  We  showed  them  the  work  of  clearing.  As  darkness  came 
difierent  points  in  the  landscape,  and  over  us,  the  fog  lifted  a  little ;  and, 
were  delighted  with  their  enth'usias-  thinking  our  friends  might  see  our 
tic  comments  on  the  beauty  of  the  beacon-fire,  we  lighted  it  once  more, 
picture.  After  an  hour  or  two  spent  and  in  a  few  minutes  came  the  sound 
inthisway,  they  bade  us  good-by,  and  of  the  guns  again  from  the  house, 
disappeared  down  the  path.  With  They  had  seen  it.  We  drew  round 
ns,  the  work  of  development  went  on.  the  fire ;  reminiscences  of  camp-life 
Here  a  tree,  there  a  bush,  we  kept  were  exchanged ;  those  same  stories  of 
patiently  at  onr  work  until  the  rain,  big  trout  and  large  deer,  which  have 
which  had  gradually  been  coming  on,'  been  told  from  the  time  when  the  first 
compelled  us  to  desist  Sheltering  our-  party  came  into  the  woods,  till  now, 
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were  repeated;  and  at  last  Billy  with  voice  the  following  song  of  the  lakes; 

much  coaxing,  and  a  display  of  coyness  the  song,  and  the  words  as  well,  the 

that  could  not  he  excelled  in  a  drawing-  composition  of  one  Wheeler,  a  lumber- 

roomi  trotted  out  in  his  clear  tenor  man  in  these  parts. 


.THE  LUMBERMAN'S  SONG. 


^^^ajg^^^jg 


&=:*: 


t-i-'  1 1-1— :rt 


Come  all     ye  g>I  •  l*nt  tont     of   free -dom.  That  lonadthewiaoaiitaiMnage; 


P 


^r 


XWTi 


-» — I 


z 


X 


L±t-ri  'r '  r  'in=^ 


Come  all       ye     gal  •  Uni  lam  -  ber  •  men,    And     lis  -  ten      to      my    stmins. 


^^^^^^^^ 


Oti    thevon-ny  benkeofthe    Ser  •  an-M^  Wbereihe   limpid     waten      flov,  •••• 


^^m 


q=:j: 


^ 


Jtrtzz^ 


Well  range  the  wild    wooda  o  -  ver.      And      a  -    gain      a      lumbering       go. 


^^^^^mm 


/:n 


t 


— ^ 


X 


And      a  -  gain      a     lumb'ring      go, 


And      a  -  gain       a       lumbering     go ; 


Ob,    well  range  the  wild  wooda  o  -  ver.  And      a  -  gain 
CHOBua— Bepeat  last  four  lines. 


a       lomb'ring       go. 


1. 
Come,  all  ye  gallant  sona  of  freedom. 

That  round  these  mountains  range; 
Come,  all  ye  gallant  lumbermen. 

And  listen  to  my  strains. 
On  the  sunny  banks  of  the  Saranac, 

Where  the  limpid  waters  flow, 
We'll  range  the  wild  woods  oTer, 

And  af^n  a-lumbering  go. 

Gho.  :  And  again  a-lumbering  go, 
And  again,  &g. 

Oh!  we'll  range  the  wild  woods OTer, 
And  again  a-lumbering  ga 


The  music  of  our  axes 

Will  make  the  woods  resound; 
And  many  a  lofty  forest-pine 

Will  tumble  to  the  ground; 
And  then,  around  our  good  camp-fire. 

We'll  shig  while  the  wild  winder  blow. 
And  range  the  wild  woods  over, 

And  again  a-ltimbering  go. 
Cho.  :  And  again,  &o. 


8. 
Tou  may  talk  of  your  parties, 

Your  pleasures  and  your  plays; 
But  think  of  us  poor  lumbermen. 

While  sitting  in  your  sleighs: 
We  do  ask  no  better  pastime 

Than  to  hunt  the  buck  and  doe: 
OhJ  we'U  range  the  wild  woods  oTer, 

And  again  a-lumbering  go. 
Cho.  :  And  again,  &c. 

4. 
And  when  our  youthful  days  are  ended, 

Our  purses  getting  long. 
We'll  each  one  take  our  &unily, 

And  settle  on  a  farm. 
With  enough  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear, 

Content  through  the  world  we'll  go: 
We'll  tell  our  wives  of  past  hard  times, 
And  no  more  a-lumbering  go. 
Cho.  :  And  no  more  a-lumbwing  go. 
And  no  more  a-lumbering  go: 
We'll  tell  our  wives  of  past  hard  times. 
And  no  more  a-lumbeiing  go* 
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Again  to  sleep ;  and  our  slumbers  and  its  sbape  was  as  if  a  wedge  had 

vere  none  the  less  sweet  for  the  accom-  been  taken  out  of  the  mountain,  the 

paniment  of  the   miniature  tempest  apex  being  in  front  of  our  camp.  This 

which  was  careering  through  the  tops  we  christened  the  Saranac  Gorge,  in 

of  trees  over  our  heads.  honor  of  the  region,  and  labelled  it  in 

Satubday,  16.  —  Our  last  day  on  large  letters,  printed  with  charcoal  on 
the  mountain  opened  with  the  fog  a  piece  of  white  birch-bark.  While 
hanging  thick  and  dark  about  us.  We  in  the  midst  of  our  labors,  the  fog 
could  not  see  a  rod  in  any  direction,  lifted  as  if  by  magic.  Checkered 
It  was  as  thick  as  wool,  and  as  impen*  with  cloud-shades,  the  landscape  lay 
etiable.  The  wind,  which  had  risen  below  us  bathed  in  sunshine.  The 
during  the  night,  and  was  now  blowing  Upper  Saranac,  Bartlett's  H^unlet, 
half  a  gale,  drifted  the  mist  in  huge  Bound  Lake,  the  Saranac  Biver,  and 
masses  across  the  top,  but  gave  us  no  the  Lower  Lake,  with  its  outlying 
lookout  In  the  two  days  and  a  half  ponds  and  marshes,  seemed  to  be  just 
of  our  sojourn,  we  had  cleared  off  the  at  our  feet;  while  the  ever-varying 
crest,  so  that  an  unobstructed  view  hues  of  the  forest,  as  the  clouds  flitted 
could  be  got  in  every  direction  ;  and  by,  dotting  its  surface  with  the  richest 
in  obedience  to  that  impulse  which  contrasts. of  light  and  shade,  the  cur- 
makes  one  feel  as  i^  no  matter  how  tain  of  transparent  mist  which  softened 
high  we  are,  we  wish  to  go  a  little  and  mellowed  the  whole,  made  up  a 
higher,  we  had  begun  two  ladders,  at  picture  which  no  pencil  can  portray, 
different  points.  These  were  made  by  and  of  which  the  eye  alone  can  meas- 
nailing  cross-bars  on  the  trunks  of  two  ore  the  full  beauty.  Looking  behind 
spruce-trees  standing  near  each  other ;  us,  we  could  see  the  mist  driven  before 
and,  after  the  branches  were  reached,  the  fresh  west  wind,  rolling^  and 
a  firm  standing-place,  with  a  railing  cumulating  amongst  the  Adirondacks, 
strong  enough  to  prevent  accidents,  clothing  them  ixom  base  to  peak; 
gave  us  a  lofty  observatory  in  the  top.  while  ever  and  again,  as  it  parted,  their 

Directly  in  front  of  our  camp,  and  thickly-wooded  sides  would  light  up  in 

suddenly  falling  away  from  the  edge  patches  of  golden  sunshine.  For  a  long 

of  the  rock,  which  at  that  place  had  a  time  we  sat  silently  drinking  in  the 

mural  face  of  perhaps  twenty  feet,  was  beauty  and  glory  of  this  kaleidoscopic 

a  gorge,  which,  almost  too  steep  to  be  scene.   But  all  pleasures  must  have 

climbed,  extended  tothelake-shore.  an  end;  and  the  waning  sun  warned 

A  stone  thrown  from  the  brink  of  it  us  to  start  on  our  homeward  journey, 

fell  five  hundred  feet  at  least  below  Packing  up  our  '^  4uds,''  and  snatch- 

ua.    It  was  80  steep,  that  we  looked  ing  one^  laat^long  look,  we  fell  into 

directly  down  on  the  tpps  of  the  trees ;  line,  and  took  the  tniiL 
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Tou  say  that  I  have  nought  to  fear 

As  I  sit  in  silence  thinking  here ; 

That  the  steamers  thousands  of  times  hare  crossed^ 

And  not  a  soul  was  ever  lost ; 

That  he  is  as  safe  on  the  ocean  there, 

As  I  am  here  in  his  easy-chair; 

That  I  am  foolish  to  sit  and  brood,  — 

It  does  me  harm,  and  him  no  good. 

Perhaps  it  is  so.     You  may  he  right; 

But,  in  the  stillness  of  the  night, 

I  lie  awake,  when' the  wind  is  high, 

And  clouds  are  sweeping  athwart  the  sky, 

And  only  think  of  what  may  be,  — 

Of  the  howling  tempest,  the  surging  sea; 

The  savage  waves  that  rise,  and  dash 

On  the  shudderiug  ship  with  an  awful  crash, 

Till  the  sturdy  bulwarks  are  swept  away 

By  a  weight  no  work  of  man  could  stay ; 

The  cracking  masts  that  splintering  fall; 

And  the  cries  of  terror  above  it  all. 

The  horrible  din  of  death  I  hear  ; 

And  among  the  faces  all  bUnched  with  foar 

I  see  one  so  often  raised  to  me 

In  tender,  loving  sympathy, 

Whose  eyes,  so  gentle  and  so  bright, 

Are  wild  with  horror  and  affright. 

The  form  I  have  rocked  upon  my  breast, 

And  hushed  in  its  baby  years  to  rest. 

And  guarded  and  cherished  so  long  and  well, 

All  helpless,  alone,  in  that  surging  helL 

I  hear  my  name  in  the  hurried  prayer 

That  comes  at  the  moment  of  dread  despair ; 

When,  far  on  its  billows  swept  away, 

The  ocean  roars  with  its  struggling  prey. 

But  this  is  foolish,  you  say,  and  weak ; 
And  to  argue  my  thoughts  away,  you  seek. 

It  is  very  kindly  done : 
Bot  I  am  his  father ;  and  here,  at  home, 
I  picture  the  dangers  that  may  have  come 
To  him,  far,  far  away  from  me. 
Away  on  the  treacherous,  pitiless  sea^ 

My  dear,  my  only  son. 
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PAETY  "TREASON"  AND  CIVIC  DUTY. 

BY  THEODORE    BACON. 

"  No  I    Hez  he  ?    He  hain't,  -though !    Wut  I  voted  agin  him  ? 
Ef  the  Bird  of  our  Country  conld  ketch  him,  she'd  skin  him ! " 

/neracue  2).  (/Phaee,  £sq.t  by  the  mouth  of  Hotea  BigUyw. 

"Ths    conflict    is    orer.''    '^'The  of  peril ;  and  there  haye  been  traitors 

smoke  of  the  battle  is  clearing  awaj.'^  also,  it  seemsi  who  proved  false  to 

^  Victory  perches  on  the  banners  of"  their  allegiance^  and  passed  over  to 

one  gallant  army  or  the  other^  as  the  the  enemy^  and  fell  into  line  with  him. 

case  may  be;  and  one  is  probably  And  these  last*mentioned  caitifib  it 

^utterly    routed    and    demoralized."  is  to  whom  we  propose  now  to  pay 

This  or  that  '^stronghold  has  been  our  respects. 

carried;"  and  if  we  find,  on  a  survey  Of  coune,  you   are  impatient  to 

of  the  entire  field,  that  the  enemy  has  learn  first,  however,  when  and  where 

been  able  to  retain,  or  even  to  capture,  this  historic  struggle  occurred,  these 

certain    unimportant    positions,    yet  glorious  deeds  were  done,  these  atro- 

there,  too,   we  are  assured  that  the  cious    treacheries    perpetrated.    -  All 

dauntless  West  Spartans,  or  the  un-  these  violent  and  sanguinary  phrases 

flinching     yeomanry    of    Buncombe  come,   early  in   November,  to  your 

County,     covered     themselves    with  breakfast  or  supper  table :   they  are 

glory,   and   yielded  at  last  only  to  descriptive  of  that  peaceful  process 

8o|>erior  numbers.  by  which  a  great  and  un warlike  peo- 

Then,   too,  there  were  individual  pie  endeavors  to  ascertain  at  stated 

acts  of  ''  derring  do."     ^'  Our  veteran  int^vals,   by   the    mere    deposit   of 

leader"   conducted    the  entire  cam-  bits  of  paper  in   a  box,  whom  the 

paign  with  marvellous  skill  and  un*  most  of  them  prefer  to  carry  on  cer- 

tiring  ardor,  and  was  more  than  a  tain  branches  of  their  common  busi- 

match  for  the  most  skilful  tactics  and  ness.     In  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 

the  conningest  strategy  (by  which  we  in  the  view  taken  by  our  organic  law, 

usually   mean   '^  stratagem  ")   of  the  the  utmost  share  of  any  citizen  in  the 

enemy.      One  and    another  of   our  transaction  of  the  day  begins  and 

lesser  champions  have  been  able  to  ends  with  his  coming  to  the  box, 

overcome,  and  even  to  '^  wipe  out,"  a  dropping  in   his  bit  of  paper,   and 

considerable    hostile    majority    (new  going  away  to  make  room  for  another ; 

Samsons,  one  may  judge  in  reading  except  that  some  three  or  four  out  of 

of   them,    and    disposing    of    their  a  thousand  must  sit  by  to  watch  the 

thousands  by  not  dissimilar  Iv^eapons,  boxes,  and  to  count  the  voting-papers 

it  may  be) ;  while  ^  the  rank  and  file "  after  it  is  over.      Yet  out  of  this 

have  done  nobly  everywhere,  regard-  simple,  commonplace,  not  to  say  dis- 

less  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  them,  tractiugly  dull   and  wearisome  pro- 

The  picture,  however,  has  not  been  cedure,  has  grown  up  a  vast  machinery 

without  its  darker  side.     There  have  oi   quasi  -  military  organization   and 

been  deserters,  who  abandoned  their  discipline,  which  seeks  to  divide  the 

colors  and  their  comrades  in  the  hour  whole  population  between  two  hostile 
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camps,  and  whicli  (let  us  do  our  news-  and^mnless  under  the  impulse  of  some 
paper  friends  justice)  seems  actually  earnest  popular  purpose,  would  render 
to  require  for  its  proper  vocabulary  party  organization  or  cohesion  impos- 
the  whole  arsenal  of  warlike  imagery  sible.  No  doubt  every  political  edit- 
with  which  the  journals  thunder  at  or,  every  elected  office-holder,  still 
election-times.  Kay,  more :  such  is  more  the  candidates  for  such  places, 
the  power  of  mere  words,  of  mere  would  stand  aghast  at  it  as  the  most 
metaphor,  upon  the  human  mind,  that  fatal  of  heresies.  But  that  would  be 
the  persistent  employment,  by  inter-  slender  cause  for  rejecting  it,  if  there 
ested  writers  and  speakers,  of  all  this  is  airy  cause  for  believing,  as  thoa- 
row-de-dow  of  rhetorical  figures,  has  sands  are  coming  to  believe,  that  the 
compelled  thousands  of  intelligent  two  parties,  which,  like  weU-matched 
citizens  into  the  unconscious  belief  though  emulous  steeds,  should  be 
that  they  were,  in  some  proper  sense,  \  moving  society  steadily  forward  and 
mere  privates  in  a  great  army,  subject  /upward,  are  now,  having  overmastered 
to  the  orders  of  some  mysterious  and.  }  their  masters,  the  people^  hurryiug 
unknown  superior,  and  under  the  ^  them  toward  perdition, 
solemn  oblivion  of  the  military  What  is,  in  the  briefest  statement, 
''  sacrament."  This  notion,  prevalent  the  fundamental  idea  of  democratic 
though  it  be,  is  wrong.  It  is  in  no  institutions  ?  Simply,  I  suppose,  that 
sense  a  just  notion  of  the  citizen's  every  citizen  shall  express  with  abso- 
place  in  the  State :  its  statement  is  lute  freedom,  by  the  methods  devised 
bad  rhetoric;  and,  if  any  thing  more  for  the  purpose,  his  opinions  upon 
than  mere  conventional  hopes  of  hired  public  afEairs ;  and  that  the  concur- 
treadmill  writers  by  the  yard,  it  is  rence  in  opinion  of  the  greatest  num- 
a  fallacy  fatal  to  democratic,  institu-  ber  of  citizens  shall  determine  public 
tions.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  true,  measures  for  the  time  being.  Of 
that  the  act  denounced  by  politicians  course,  there  are  difficulties,  and  often 
as  the  most  heinous  of  political  crimes  insurmountable  ones,  in  the  way  of 
—  the  rejection,  that  is,  of  the  author-  ascertaining  accurately  what  the  com- 
ity of  party,  the  '^  bolting  "  of  a  candi-  mon  opinion  of  the  greatest  number 
date,  or  the  '^ scratching"  of  a  ticket —  may  be ;  but  to  ascertain  it  must  be  the 
is  in  its  essence,  and  almost  of  neces^  aim  of  all  electoral  methods  in  a  repre- 
sity,  the  purest  discharge  of  civic  duty,  sentative  democracy.  Such  ascertain- 
And  further,  all  party  clamor  not-  ment,  however,  is  simply  impossible, 
withstanding,  never  does  this  patriotic  unless  the  action  of  the  individual  is 
act  reach  such  serene  heights  of  purity  both  absolutely  &ee  and  absolutely 
as  when  the  citizen  who  rejects  the  sincere.  Without  such  individual 
candidate  has  taken  part  in  the  cau-  freedom  and  sincerity,  representative 
cus,  or  the  convention,  which  set  him  democracy,  whatever  the  bastard 
in  nomination.  There  is  not,  in  usurping  its  place  should  be  called, 
short,  nor  of  right  ought  there  to  be,  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  it  is  exactly 
such  a  thing  as  '^  allegiance "  to  any  such  personal  freedom  and  sincerity, 
party,  or  such  a  thing  as  the  which  party  ''discipline,"  aud  the 
''  authority  "  of  a  caucus  or  a  conven-  modern  ethics  of  the  caucus,  seek  to 
tion  over  its  members,  or  over  any  subdue  and  to  sophisticate, 
voter.  No  doubt  this  denial,  if  made  i  It  is  not  intended  to  deny  the  ad- 
effeotual,  would  annul  party  discipline,  /  vantage  or  the  necessity  of  political 
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partiee  ander  democratic  in6titations«  sion  of  rhetorical  rules,  that  a  party 
It  is  just  possible,  even,  and  may  be  can  be  spoken  o^  as  it  incessantly 
conceded,  that,  without  them,  such  and  delusively  is,  as  a  personal  unit, 
institutions  cannot  be  sustained,  al*  with  moral  attributes,  capable  of  doing 
thoQgh  the  colonial  history  of  America  rig^t  and  wrong,  *—  a  fit  object  of  the 
is  fbll  of  eyidence  to  the  contrary,  warmer  emotions.  It  cannot  be  in- 
Qii<»£^mt»«s(o^Mnten^i6B  is  true  only  sisted  too  stnmgly,  that  not  only  is 
in  a  sense.  Upon  every  great  public  the  word  grammatically,  but  the  thing 
question  there  are  sure  to  be  many  logically,  one  of  multitude,  —  a  col- 
citizens  in  substantial  agreement  upon  lective  name  and  a  collective  thing,  — 
one  side  or  another ;  and  if  hether  or  and  that  if  even  so  concrete  a  thing 
not  they  come  together,  and  pass  reso-  as  a  legal  corporation  has  no  soul  to 
lutions,  and  make  speeches,  they  are  be  damned,  still  less  has  this  loose 
already  a  party  in  a  proper  sense,  and  fluctuating  aggregation  of  parti* 
To  adapt  the  legal  maxim  in  regard  cles  a  personal  esistenee  and  a  moral 
to  mairiage, — wnBenvus  nan  eonvenr*  nature.  Do  you  think  this  is  insist- 
t}u,  —  community  of  opinion,  not  the  ing  on  a  triviality  ?  Then  look  at 
holding  of  conventions,  constitutes  a  the  first  political  newspaper  you  meet 
party.  There  was  neither  much  vot-  with ;  observe  the  arguments  with 
ing  nor  free  speech-making  in  France  which  it  seeks  to  influence  the  citizen, 
daring  the  Terror,  nor  in  Borne  in  No  doubt  you  will  find  something 
1865;  but  we  speak  properly  enough  there  more  or  less  true  and  reasonable, 
of  the  fear-stricken  monarchical  party  about  the  revenue,  the  currency,  the 
in  France,  and  the  silent  national  public  service;  but  far  more  stress 
party  in  Bome.  Nor  is  there  any  will  be  laid  upon  appeals  to  the 
reason  why  these  men,  finding  each  gratitude  or  revenge,  the  love  or 
other  out^  should  not  assemble  for  hatred,  of  the  voter  towards  one  party 
consultation  and  concert  of  action  for  or  the  other,  as  motives  for  his  politic 
their  common  purpose.  If  they  cal  action.  Has  not  the  great  Big 
really  agree  together,  and  are  in  ear-  Endian  party  deserved  the  eternal 
nest  in  their  opinions,  they  cannot  gratitude  of  the  nation  by  its  fidelity 
but  consult  and  co-operate.  To  com-  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  when 
pel  oo-operation,  however,  to  punish  they  were  in  peril  some  time  since  ? 
dissent,  —  these  are  measures  which  And  will  you  abandon  it  now  for  the 
tend  at  once  to  dissolve  the  bond  of  wretched  suspicion  that  its  candidates 
chemical  affinity  which  has  hitherto  are  thieves,  or  the  trifling  circum- 
oombined  the  individuals,  and  to  sub-  stance  that  you  dissent  from  some  of 
stltate  for  it  a  mechanical  control,  in-  its  doctrines  ?  That  Little  Endian 
compatible  with  that  unity  of  opinion  you  are  tempted  t6  vote  for  —  he 
which  should  be  the  vital  breath  of  a  may  fulfil  the  Jeffsrsonian  require- 
pArty.  ments  ;  he  may  be  ''  honest,  capable. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  better  way  of  faithful    to   the   Constitution  ; "    his 

determining  what  a  political  party,  in  political  views  may  be  more  or  less  in 

Its  proper  sense,  is,  than  to  note  cer-  accordance  with  yours :   but  are  you 

tain  things   which   it  is    sometimes  going  to  forget  the  immortal  enmity 

^nciedto  be,  but  is  not,  or,  at  least,  you  owe  to  that  malignant  party? 

OQgbt  not  to  be.  shall  you  no  longer  rejoice  at  its  pros- 

Knt)  then,  it  is  only  by  a  perver-  tration,  or  lament    at   its    success  f 
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Thua  does  the  noble  old  This  party,  help,  in  the  understanding  and  prao 

or  the  glorious  old  That  party,  encour-  tice  of  the  principles  they  profess, 

age  or  admonish  her  children ;  and  One  wocdd  think  this  too  plain  to  be 

thus  does  a  bit  of  false  rlietoric,  influ*  worth  saying ;   and  yet,  if  it  is  so, 

encing  votes  by  shallow  passion  and  what  meaning  is  there  to  the  fervid 

prejudice,  instead  of  reaaon,  become  a  appeals  which  are  incessantly  coming 

delusion  and  a  scandal.  to  us,  demanding  the  exclusion  from 

Another  thing  that  a  political  party  the  communion  of  our  party  •» ''  read- 
is  not,  at  least  until  civil  war  has  ing  out"  is  the  technical  term — of 
superseded   the    usual  electoral  pro-  this  or  that  man  because  of  some  sua- 
cesses,    I   have   already  spoken    of.  pected  heterodoxy,  because  he  affinns 
It  is  not  an  army,  however  much  it  or  rejects  this  or  that  political  dogooa 
may   pretend    to    be.      Becall    once  upon  grounds  of  mere  reason,  instead 
more  what  its  members  have  to  do.  of  referring  it  to  certain  theses  repie- 
They  are  to  deposit  <mce  a  year,  each  sented  as  a  party  canon  of  ortho- 
for  himself,  his  bit  of  paper  in  the  doxy?     Suppose  our  party  is,  as  it 
box.      Besides  this,   so.  far  as  they  ought  to  be,  nothing  more  than  tbe 
have  reasoning  powers  and  opportu-  momentary  association  of  individnala 
nity,    they    niay    properly   persuade  who  agree  upon  a  transient  political 
others  of  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  purpose  ?     In  that  case,  your  demand 
and  the   worthiness  of  their  candi-  that  I  shall  not  act  with  you,  or  even 
dates.      Beyond    these,   I   challenge  hold  office  by  your  votes,  because  my 
any  man  to  name  a  political  duty  of  views  on  the  subject  of  the  postal  tel- 
party  or  partisan  which  he  will  not  egraph  find  no  support  in  Madison 
be  ashamed  to  name.     Is  there  any  or  Hamilton;    your    argument   that 
thing  in  all  this  to  which  the  faintest  the  persona  nominated  by  the  late 
analogue  can  be  found  in  military  convention  must  be  voted  for,  because 
service  ?   Nothing  whatever.   AIL  that  the  platform  of  the  convention  was  in 
is    said    about   '^  buckling    on    your  accord  with  the  principles  of  1798,  or 
armor,"    ''closing    up    the    ranks,"  the  principles  of   1861,  — -  all  such 
''charging  home  upon  the  enemy,"  demands  become  visibly  absurd.    A 
and. the  "glorious  victory"  achieved,  party  does  not  exist  to  maintain  ab- 
because  the  hundred  thousandth  man  stract  truth :  it  has  no  proper  rela- 
in  your  State  dropped  into  the  box  tion  whatever  to  the  truths  of  former 
a  paper  with  one  set  of  names  on  it,  days  as   such.      The    one    principal 
instead  of  another,  is  neither  truth  purpose  of  to-day  is  that  to  which  it 
nor  poetry :  it  is  simply  bosh.  must  bend   itself.     Mr.  Birdofredom 

Another  thing  which    a    political  Sawin  has  neatly  reasoned  in  the  man- 
party  is  not,  but  which  it  seems  some-  ner  here  objected  to;  but  to  instance 
times  to  be  mistaken  for,  is  a  church  ;  his  method  is  to  refute  iL .   Said  that 
especially  in  any  mediaeval  or  "  high  "  eminent  candidate,  in  reply  to  a  ques- 
view  of  what  constitutes  a  church,  tion  about  the  Wilmot  Proviso,— 
It  is  not  a  body  of  believers  in  a  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  as  absolute  truths,       "Mylove  toNorthaadSonthiseqaU: 
ouited  together  by  way  of  expressing         ^^^^i^lZTZ^'^Zt^ 
their  common  faith,  and  for  no  other  Yes,  sir,  I  am  agio  %  BankI'" 
purpose,    unless    the  subjective  one 
of  perfecting  themselves,  by  mutual        Again:   the    purpose    of   a  party 
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being  the  promotion  of  such  and  Buch  great  party ;  and  as  that  object  la^  ^ 

measures  of  goyemment,  it  is  a  gross  for  obrious  reasons,   infinitely  more 

perversion  to  tarn  it  into  a  social  valuable  to  corrupt  men  than  to  hon- 

club,  or  a  mutual-aid  society.     The  est  men,  such  will  certainly,  in  due 

citizen  is  bound  to  reject  as  fraudu-  time,  control  the   party  machinery. 

lent  the  appeal  to  vote  for  a  candi-  Lamentations  that  honest  men  leave 

date  on  the  ground  that  the  candidate  politics  to  soonndrels  are    therefore 

^'has  stood  by  his  friends,  shoulder  to  worse  than  futile.     The  management 

shoulder,  through  many  a  dark  day  of  a  party  i?  as  absorbing  an  occupa- 

and  doubtful  contest,'^  and  that  his  tion  as  the  management  of  a  profes- 

friends  should  come  generously  for-  sional  practice  or  of  an  iron-mill :  its 

ward  now,  and  see  to  it,  not  only  that  rewards  to  an   honorable    man    are 

his  election  is  assured,  but  that  he  slender ;  to  a  corrupt  man,  magnifi* 

has  the  '^compliment  of  a  rousing  cent.      The  stronger  the  sentiment 

majority/'    Not  more  reasonable  nor  of  party  allegiance,  and  the  more  ah- 

more  decent  is  the  demand  for  your  solute,  therefore,  the  control  of  party 

vote,  on  the  pretext  that  the  nominee  managers  over  their  voters,  the  more 

has  contributed  liberally  of  his  time  valuable  will  be  that  control  to  those 

and  labor  and  money  to  the  support  who  have  it.     And,  contrariwise,  if 

of  the  party;  that  he  has  never  yet  th^  dictates  of  a  party,  through  its 

leeeired  any  return  for  it ;   that  his  platforms  and  its  nominations,  are  re- 

"  claims,'*  therefore,  upon  the  princi-  duced  absolutely  to  zero,  if  they  have, 

plea  of  a  mutnal-benefit  society,  are  as  old  John  Bobinson  of  Leyden  said 

irresistibly  strong ;  and  that  you  will  of  the  declarations  of  church  councils, 

repudiate  a  high  moral  oUigation  if  <<  only  such  authority  as  there  is  in 

yon  now  refuse  him  compensation.  the  reason  of  them,"  then,  indeed,  will 

Now,  it  maj  seem  again  like  insist-  the  dominion  of  the  ^'  worker "  and 

ing  on  a  truism  or  a  trifle  to  keep  pro-  the  "  wire-puller"   become  a  barren 

testing  that  the  party  is  none  of  these  i^eptre. 

things;  but  the  country  is  governed  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  the  disable- 
by  just  such  fallacies.  Your  vote  and  ment  of  the  professional  politician 
mine  are  demanded  to-day  upon  just  that  this  repudiation  of  his  authority 
snch  reasons;  and  if  you  and  I  are  through  conventions  be  universal,  or 
able  to  see  that  casting  a  vote  is  an  even  general.  It  is  true,  that  in 
exercise  of  a  solemn  trust,  which  we  the  legitimate  development^  not  of 
are  bound  to  use  "without  fear,  favor,  democracy,  but  of  that  very  different 
or  affection,  reward,  or  the  hope  of  polity  which  now  prevails  in  the 
re^rd,"  just  as  much  as  if  it  were  United  States,  and  which  may  prop- 
that  of  the  chief  justice,  we  may  be  erly  be  called  demagogarchy,  all 
able  to  rise  above  the  baser  motives,  power  is  intrusted  to  two  parties, 
to  a  principle  that  shall  restore  dig-  which  offer  to  the  citizen  the  sole  op- 
Dity  and  purity  to  public  affairs.  The  tion  of  choosing  between  them.  It  is 
notions  of  obligation  to  party,  and  true,  that  under  this  system,  as  peiv 
of  the  authority  of  conventions  and  fected  within  the  memory  of  men  still 
caucuses,  have  done  much  to  promote  young,  dissent  from  both  of  the  char- 
public  corruption,  and  to  impede  tered  parties,  tejection  of  both  their 
reform.  No  doubt  corrupt  men  woiild  candidates,  is  intended  to  be  punished 
^vays  give  mnch  for  the  control  of  a  by  an  absolute  deprivation  of  electoral 
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^  power.  Not  many  jeara  agb,  a  small  attended  by  a  large  representation  of 
minority  could  veto  the  unfit  nomi*  the  most  conscientious  and  independ- 
nations  of  both  great  parties ;  could  ent  voters.  If  some  such  show  them- 
again  and  again  bring  to  confusion  selves^  see  with  what  deference  they 
the  plots  of  thieves ;  could  compel  at  are  received  on  eveiy  hand.  The 
last  some  deference  to  honest  opinion,  chairman  is  pleased  to  see  our  esteem- 
Since  the  almost  univeisal  adoption  of  ed  fellow-citizens  among  us ;  the  meet- 
what  is  called  the  "  plurality  ^'  rule,  -^  ing  is  glad  to  hear  them  express  their 
the  rule,  that  is,  that  all  votes  shall  views  upon  the  present  crisis ;  fervent 
be  rejected  from  the  count  except  for  applause  greets  their  utterances ;  it  is 
the  two  candidates  that  lead  the  poll,  agreed  to  be  a  good  sign  that  men 
-—the  power  of  minorities  has  been  like  these  are  interesting  themsekee 
sadly  broken,  except  of  that  minority  in  politics.  Possibly  one  or  two  of  the 
which  happens  to  be  largest ;  and  the  more  harmless  are  put  among  the  del- 
power  of  party  managers  has  been  egates  to  the  convention ;  and  when 
relatively  strengthened.  But  even  the  managers'  arrangement  has  been 
now  there  is  one  resource  left  to  the  carried  smoothly  through  from  the 
defrauded  elector :  there  is  one  duty  beginning,  as  it  is  sure  to  be  by  one 
he  owes  to  the  country  which  has  left  device  or  another,  down  comes  that 
him  even  this  shadow  of  governmental  figure-4  trap,  the  great  doctrine  of 
power.  This  resource  is  not  that  to  caucus  ethics,  upon  the  respectable 
which  men  are  daily  turning  in  di»-  unfortunates  who  have  made  their 
gust  and  hopelessness,  —  the  abandon-  feeble  little  struggle;  and  they  find 
ment  of  all  part  in  public  affairs,  that  they  are  ''  bound  by  the  action 
the  refusal  even  to  cast  the  ineffectual  of  the  convention,"  in  which  they  took 
ballot  your  country  has  confided  to  part,  and  have  no  option  but  to  help 
yon.  The  condition  of  politics  can  in  carrying  out  the  very  measure,  it 
never  be  bad  or  hopeless  enough  to  may  be,  against  which  they  thought 
excuse  the  renunciation  of  this  trust ;  they  had  been  making  fight, 
and  it  is  in  the  darkest  night  that  you  Now,  the  sole  remedy  that  I  can  see 
are  most  bound  to  set  up  your  little  for  all  this  wrong  is  the  assertion  by 
rush-light  for  a  landmark  in  the  the  citizen  of  absolute  independence 
gloom.  Nor  is  this  duty  that  which  of  party, — not  of  the  opposition  party, 
the  party  new^apers  commend  to>  us  but  of  his  own.  This  independence 
as  a  remedy  for  the  abuses  we  deplore ;  should  not  be  controlled  either  by  the 
that  we  who  disapprove  shall  turn  out  circumstance  that  the  citizen  has  tried 
at  the'' primary  meetings"  and ''ward  hard  for  good  candidates,  instead  of 
caucuses,"  so  that,  if  things  should  the  bad  ones  his  party  now  offers  him, 
after  all  then  go  wrong,  we  may  have  or  by  the  circumstance  that  both 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  our  parties  have  co-operated  to  deprive  his 
best  efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  vote  of  political  effect  by  setting  equal- 
prevent  it  The  resource  and  the  ly  bad  candidates  against  each  other. 
duty  are  something  that  the  party  It  is  not  the  sole  office  of  a  vote  to 
managers  regard  with  far  less  com*  elect  somebody :  one  noble  work  of  a 
placency  than  either  of  those  courses,  vote  may  be  to  defeat  somebody ;  and 
Nothing,  indeed,  I  think,  gives  them  even  the  votes  that  neither  elect  nor 
tkt  any  time  more  perfect  satisiiEiction  defeat  any  one  may  be  doing  the 
than  to  see  their  frinaxy  conclaves  grandest  service  of  alL      And  the 
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whole  duty  of  the  citizen  woald  be  tricks^  are  not  too  base  to  be  used  for 
^urlj  summed  thus: —  its  defeat.  Ab  you  approach  the 
L  If  one  of  the  two  parties  seems  polls,  you  are  offered  a  prinrted  paper, 
to  hold  more  nearly  your  views  upon  unattainable  until  that  moment,  con- 
immediate  questions  than  the  other,  taining  the  names  of  your  party's  can- 
join  yourself  with  it,  sustain  its  hon-  didates,  upon  which  the  printer's  art 
est  measures  and  its  fit  men,  go  to  its  has  exhausted  itself  to  prevent  altera- 
meetings  and  its  caucuses,  and  receive  tion  by  any  voter  who  thinks  for  him* 
its  votes,  if  it  chooses  to  give  them.  self.  The  paper  defies  inh ;  the  type  are 

2.  Vote.  Let  neither  discourage*  almost  the  smallest  that  can  be  read; 
ment,  nor  the  want  pf  a  party,  nor  the  often  the  involved  curves  in  which 
want  of  fit  candidates,  persuade  you  the  names  are  printed  forbid  that  a 
to  abandon  this  duty.  single  name  be  pasted  across  it  with- 

3.  If  you  have  a  party,  scrutinize  out  obliterating  the  whole  paper. 
its  candidates,  after  they  are  named,  And  this  is  done  for  what  ?  Simply 
as  faithfully  as  if  upon  you  rested  the  that  you,  free  and  independent  voter, 
ultimate  responsibility  for  their  eleo  if  you  really  wish  to  be  free  and  inde- 
tioD  or  rejection.  Remember  that  pendent,  shall  find  yourself  defeated 
jou  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility,  so  by  those  who  are  so  fond  of  calling 
far  as  your  one  vote  goes,  of  choosing  you  by  those  ennobling  adjectives, 
fit  men,  by  referring  it  back  to  that  How  a  manly  voter  can  have  one  of 
impersonal  ''party"  to  which  you  may  these  voting  devices  presented  to  him 
be  willing  to  intrust  the  keeping  of  without  resenting  the  insult,  it  is  hard 
jour  civic  conscience.  If  your  vote  to  conceive.  Yet  it  is  true  beyond 
shall  help  to  make  a  bad  man  your  question,  that  voters  by  the  thousand 
laifgiver  or  your  judge,  it  does  not  approach  the  polls  at  every  election 
lessen  your  offence  that  his  name  was  with  the  distinct  purpose  of  altering 
on  ''the  regular  ticket"  their  list  of  candidates  to  accord  with 

If  scrutiny  discloses  an  absolutely  their  private  judgment,  or  conscience, 

unworthy  candidate,  then,  great  as  is  and  who  retire  discomfited  by  the  mere 

your  duty  to  vote,  the  duty  to  "  bolt"  mechanical  difficulty  thus  interposed, 

before  you  vote   becomes    infinitely  having  obeyed  to  the  last  detail,  in 
higher.    I  say  nothing  of  the  duty 
toward  your  country,  sadly  enough  in        i  Tbe  indletment  hero  lidd  wlthoat  Umitatton 

newl  of  free  and  conscientious  action  to  BUDported.a«  to  one  party  aiid  one  state,  by  one 

k       1-       •    J  •    •  J      1       T  1.        1-  of  tne  ballots  f umlshed  at  a  recent  New  York 

by   the    indlViauaL     I    pass    by  that  state  election,  wUoh  the  author  haa  sent  to  this 

duty  vou  miffht  be  imagined  to  owe  <*®^-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^*  *  perfect  inutrument  for 

^  ^  °  .      i.  preventing  the  voter  from  casting  a  secret  vote, 

your  party,   to  deliver   it  from   the  it  is  backed  with  a  sort  of  waU-paper  pattern, 

power  of  evil  men  and  the  reproach  y**^  ^  ^^"^^^^H}!^  on  green  ^lne8  on  a  yei- 

'  _  *^  low  ground  spotted  with  white,  Mrltli  another  glar- 

Ot  good  men.      1  appeal  to  your  duty  Ing  green^nd-ydlow  melancholy  device  on  the 

to  yourself,  to  your  sense  of  personal  front,  and  with  the  munes  of  the  Democratic  Stoto 

L      J       !_•  ?.  •  1-  r  candidates:  "For  Secretary  of  State,  Diedrlch 

manhood,  which  is  sought  to  be  over-  WUlen,  Jan.,"  Ac.,  printed  in  rBd  ink  in  a  sort  of 

borne  and  submerged  by  the  cunninc  "Boi»ndRobin  "figure,  and  that  looks  like  a  smaU 

-    ,  ^         "^  1       V  Chinese  mariner's  compass.    Nothing  could  be  a 

01   the  party  managers  through    the  mora  complete  machine  to  let  the managen know 

multitudinous  party  wilL  ^^^  ^*y  *^«^  ^»«"^  ^®**<*  *^^^  °^  ^^  ^^^^ 

\r  L      11-^      ij'i.     •       J  roc€  device  of  old  England,  or  the  suggestion  of 

^  Ot  only  by  frank  dictation  do  party  Napoleon  I.,  that  **  the  soldlen  could  vote  aa  tbej 

managers  seek  to  frustrate  personal  chose;  but  anyone  casting  a  UaUot  a^nst  the 

«,    "  _,,  .  ,       .     ,  Vint  Consul  should  be  shot.'*  —Eds.  Old  Awn 

ninrags.     The    meanest  mechanical  kbw.  * 
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spite  of  themselves,  the  insulting  be-  tween  two  candidates,  the  scales  hang 
best  of  their  political  masters.  in  absolute  equilibrium ;  if  we  are 
Now,  I  do  not  seek  to  counteract  called  upon  to  choose,  as  men  have 
by  law,  as  electoral  statutes  have  been  lately,  between  a  professional 
sometimes  endeavored  to  do,  these  in-  plunderer  of  the  public  treasury,  and 
terferences  with  the  liberty  of  voting,  a  profligate  corrupter  of  the  ballot- 
Unless  the  soul  of  the  elector  is  free,  box,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  fellow 
statutes  will  not  help  him ;  and,  if  who  never  enters  the  witness-box 
be  is  willing  to  spurn  dictation,  such  without  formal  impeachment,  on  the 
obstacles  will  only  confirm  his  deter-  other,  to  take  the  senatorial  place  of 
mination,  and  point  more  clearly  the  Verplanck  and  Drew  and  Marcy,  — 
duty.  even  then,  refusing  to  be  put  to  the 
-  4.  There  is  another  event,  unhap-  choice,  let  us  refuse  also  to  be  de- 
pily  frequent  enough,  which  may  prived  of  our  voice  in  the  canvass, 
seem  not  to  have  been  provided  for  Then,  even  more  than  in  ordinary 
by  this  statement  of  political  ethics^  times,  is  it  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to 
It  is  the  case  where  the  effective  vote  let  himself  be  heard,  as  he  only  can 
is  limited  by  law  to  two  leading  candi-  be  heard,  not  by  silent  abstention,  but 
dates,  and  the  two  candidates  for  a  by  a  vote  for  some  name  worthy  to  be 
given  office  are  alike  bad.  Here,  at  voted  for  and  to  be  elected.  And  do 
least,  by  the  general  consent  of  con-  not  fancy  that  such  a  vote,  merely 
scientious  citizens,  if  discrimination  because  it  does  not  elect,  is  a  lost 
between  the  two  is  utterly  baffled ;  if  vote,  —  a  vote  "  thrown  away,"  as  the 
even  that  doctrine  of  casuistry  pro-  politicians  like  to  %all  it.  In  a  cer- 
pounded  once  by  a  New-England  tain  sense,  every  vote  is  ^'thrown 
theologian,  that  the  voter,  reduced  to  away  *'  which  cannot  be  shown  to 
a  choice  between  two  devils  as  candi-  have  elected  the  man.  Every  vote 
dates,  should  vote  for  the  lesser  of  for  the  minority  candidate  is  in  that 
them,  — if  even  that  doctrine  fails  to  sense  "thrown  away."  But  do  poli- 
apply,  the  honest  voter  may  abstain  ticians,  for  that  reason,  dissuade  their 
from  the  exercise  of  his  trust,  and,  followers  from  voting  in  a  district 
withdrawing  from  active  politics,  wait  where  their  party  is  hoplessly  weak  ? 
for  better  times.  Now,  the  "lesser  If  the  candidate  has  majority  of  ten 
devil,"  casuistry,  is  without  moral  thousand  and  one,  just  ^ve  thousand 
support  for  any  probable  occasion,  vot^s  for  him  have  been  "thrown 
If  the  sons  of  Belial  have  so  usurped  away."  But  do  they  not  urge  you  to 
the  authority  of  the  Almighty  upon  "pile  up  the  majority,"  where  success 
earth,  that  it  is  only  left  to  men  to  is  already  sure  enough?  I  maintain 
choose  whether  they  will  have  Satan  that  this  protest  of  insulted  patriot- 
or  Beelzebub  to  rule  over  them,  I  ism,  if  citizens  would  but  lift  their 
am  bound  not  to  choose  either,  hands  to  make  it,  would  astonish 
Although  I  may  see  clearly  enough  themselves,  as  well  as  politicians,  by 
which  is  "  the  superior  fiend,"  I  am  its  efficiency.  There  may  have  been, 
bound  to  refuse  him  even  that  quali-  in  the  senatorial  district  I  have  re- 
fied  suffrage,  and  to  record  at  every  ferred  to,  two  thousand  voters  who  in 
occasion  my  firm,  if  ineffectual,  pro-  their  consciences  thought  it  an  out- 
test,  "  As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  rage  that  either  candidate  ahonld 
will  serve  the*  Lord."     But  i^  be»  represent  them  in  the  senate  of  New 
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York.  If  the  canvass  at  the  close  of  character  of  the  eleetoral  trost  was 
the  .  day  had  shown  two  thousand  such  as  to  put  out  of  the  question  anj 
hallots  cast  against  both  the  knaves^  other  views ;  and  yet  so  greatly  have 
does  any  one  doubt,  that,  at  the  next  fair  and  honest  minds  been  sophisti- 
election,  either  party  would  be  glad  cated  by  a  contrary  fallacy,  that  I 
enough  to  bid  for  the  support  of  such  would  gladly  have  left  myself  more 
a  constituency  by  nominations  better  space  to  speak  of  it  I  shall,  how* 
fitted  to  win  it  ?  And,  even  if  neither  eyer,  only  recall  the  ultimate  nature 
party  took  the  strong  hint  which  of  a  party  caucus,  whether  in  its 
such  a  result  would  give  it,  the  dis-  primary  form  of  a  neighborhood  nieet- 
sentients,  even  if  their  two  thousand  ing,  or  in  the  higher,  development  of 
votes  had  been  distributed  among  a  consultation  among  members  of  a 
two  thousand  names,  would  find  a  legislative  body.  Here  is  a  voluntary 
way,  learning  their  own  strength,  of  conference  of  persons,  ^  each  charpKl 
making  it  felt  with  greatly  increased  with  a  public  trust,  electoral  in  the 
power  before  another  year  came  one  case,  legislative  in  the  other,  con* 
round.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  curring,  or  supposing  themselves  to 
^' bolting^'  or  ^^ scattering "  or  concur,  in  certain  general  views. 
**  thrown-away "  vote  is  powerless.  United  action,  they  are  aware,  is 
But  if  it  is,  then,  alas  for  republi-  most  effectual  for  their  common  pur- 
can  institutions  in  their  American  pose.  They  seek,  therefore,  by  a 
development!  There  is  certainly  no  comparison  of  views,  by  discussion 
other  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  and  deliberation,  and,  if  necessary, 
managers.  You  fancy  that  you  can  by  the  concession  of  non-essential 
beat  them  at  their  own  tricks,  that,  matters,  to  find  some  method  of  com- 
whenever  you  like,  you  will  stretch  mon  action  for  the  common  end.  Is 
out  your  hand,  and  take  possession  there  any  thing  else  in  it  ?  I  think 
of  the  machinery  of  their  committees  not. 

and  conventions.  But  this  is  a  There  may  be  several  results  of  such 
dream  ;  and,  when  you  think  of  it  a  conference.  There  may  have  been 
soberly,  you  know  it.  In  conscien-  absolute  accord  among  its  members 
tious '^  scratching,"  then,  and '^  vigor-  upon,  all  points  concerning  the  end 
ous  ''  bolting,"  lies  all  the  future  hope  and  the  means  alike.  If  so,  it  has 
of  the  Republic  served  its  purpose  absolutely.  There 
I  have  urged,  in  an  early  part  of  this  may  have  been  general  agreement  of 
paper,  active  co-operation,  so  far  as  purpose,  special  disagreement  in  de- 
consists  with  other  public  and  private  tails.  In  this  case,  the  honest  mem- 
duties,  in  the  ordinary  work  of  parties  ber  will  have  conceded  mere  prefer- 
in  their  caucuses  and  conventions,  ences,  and  will  have  found  no  diffi- 
witb  the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  giv-  culty  in  assenting  to  measures  which, 
ing  such  character  to  their  results  as  or  men  whom,  he  would  not  absolutely 
will  justify  acting  with  them.  I  have  have  preferred.  There  may  have 
also  urged  that  the  citizen  cannot,  by  been,  however,  a  purpose  at  the  con- 
such  co-operation,  divest  himself  of  ference  at  war  with  all  his  purposes; 
tha^  individual  responsibility  for  his  there  may  have  been  a  blind  fatuity 
vote,  which  was  upon  him  before  he  rushing  toward  a  desired  end,  regard- 
took  part  in  consultation  or  conven-  less  of  discretion  or  of  scruple ;  or  a 
tion.     It  would  seem  that  the  obvious  dishonest  plot,  devised  to  override  his 
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honest  purpose,   and   against  which  even  he  seemed  to  concede,  that,  in 
his  struggles  have  been  ^in.     When  general,  the  action   of  a  convention 
he  retires,  baffled,  from  th%  packed  was  binding  upon  its  members ;  find- 
caucus  or  the  '^  captured ''  convention,  ing  only  the  exception,  which,  he  said, 
is  he  divested  of   the  public  trust  would  exist  in  this  case,  —  that  the  ac- 
which  was  upon  him  when  he  went  tion  of  the  convention  should  contra- 
in  ?    If  it  would  have   been  uncon-  rene   the  fundamental  principles  of 
'scientious  for  him  before  that  to  sup-  the  party  for  which  it  assumed  to  ^t. 
port   the  man  or  the  measure  upon  To  refute   this   misleading  notion,  I 
whom  the  convention  has  put  its  seal  only  appeal  once   more^  as  I  have 
of  approval,  has  the  convention  had  hitherto,  to  the  character  of  the  elec^ 
power  to  make  that  right  which  was  toral  or  the  legislative  office.     If  it 
wrong  before?     How  can  it  but  be  were  a  piece  of  property,  if  it  were 
more  than  ever  the  duty  of  the  de-  a  personal  privilege  only,  it  might,  no 
frauded   voter  to    pursue,   unmoved,  doubt,  be  the  subject  of  an  implied 
the  object  with  which  he  went  into  pledge  or  contract,  as  well  as  of  an 
conference,  waiting  for  its  success  in  express  bargain.     But  we  cannot  too 
the  good  time ;  contented,  at  least,  to  often  repeat  that  either  function  is  a 
rebuke  the  fraud  or  the  fatuity  which  public  trust.     We  are  familiar  enough 
have  baffled  him  thus  far  ?  with  the  sale  of  votes  for  money  ;  we 
To  these  questions  I  know  of  but  have  more  than  suspicions  of  the  sale 
two  answers.     One  .is  that  which  is  for  money  of  the  legislative  function : 
suggested  by  the  questions  themselves:  and  we  have  recognized  by  statute 
the  other  is  that  of  the  politicians,  the  character  of  these   two  acts  by 
and  involves  the  fallacy  prevalent  in  providing  penalties   for    them.      No 
many  honest  minds,  to  the  effect  that  penalty  has  been  formally  set  upon 
the  participants  in  such  a  conference  the  cognate  act  of  bartering  one  legis- 
are  under  an  implied  pledge,  like  the  lative  vote  for  another,  —  so  that  I 
express  pledge  in  an  arbitration  bond,  agree  to  vote  for  your  dishonest  bill, 
to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  confer-  because  you  agree  to  vote  for  mine ; 
ence,   whatever    it    may    be.      This  but  we  are  agreed  to  call  it  corrupt, 
fallacy  is  fatal  to  honest  government.  Yet  honorable  men  are  found  to  in- 
Only    the   other   day,    the   Republi-  sist  that  this  public  trust,  as  well  as 
cans  of  Massachusetts  met  to  nomi-  the  other,  which  may  not  be  sold  or 
nate  a  governor,  and  there  was  danger  bartered,  may  yet  be  bargained  away 
that  the  nominee  might  be  the  most  at  the  door  of  a  caucus;  and  that  if 
infamous  of  political  hucksters.     And  we  have  promised  each  other,  —  "  Oo 
80   respectable   a    politician    as   Mr.  to:  let  us  count  noses;  and,  if  there 
Dawes    was     compelled,    reluctantly  are  more  of  us  for  God,  we  will  all 
enough,  to  promise,  that,  even  in  that  serve  him ;  and,  if  more  for  Baal,  then 
extremity,  he  should   feel   bound    to  will  we  all  servo  him,"  —  then  it  may 
give   such   a  candidate  his  support,  become  our  duty  to  a  party  to  violate 
And  while  that  eminent  minister.  Dr.  our  duty  to  our  country. 
James    Freeman    Clarke,    offered    a        Against  this  base  and  ftital  doctrine 
resolution  in  the  convention,  refusing  let  us  again  and  again,  by  word  and 
to  be  dragooned  into  such  an  outrage  act,  protest      Let   us   maintain   our 
upon  the  State  of  Massachusetts  by  fealty  to  our  country  at  whatever  re- 
any  thing  the  convention  could  do,  proach  of  treason  to  party.     Let  us, 
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while  recogpiizing  and  making  the 
most  of  the  utility  of  parties,  deny 
the  dogmatic  authority  of  our  party 
as  a  churchy  its  disciplinary  sway, 
and  its  sacramental  point  of  honor  as 
an  army,  and  its  claims  upon  our  sen- 
timent as  a  club  or  a  benefit  society. 
And,  while  we  consent  to  go  into 
caucus  and  convention,  let  us  not  put 
every  thing  there  in  gage,  but  let  us 
reserve,  at  least,  conscience  and  good 
faith ;  and  let  us  deny  that  the  caucus 
is  a  conspiracy,  or  a  den  of  thieves, 
where  the  spoil  is  divided.     Whether 


other  voters  will  rise  with  us  in  time, 
to  this  view  of  their  public  duty,  may 
or  may  tiot  be  doubtful.  It  is  no 
more  doubtful,  however,  because  it  is 
the  same  as  the  question  whether 
representative  government  is  to  be 
maintained.  The  future,  happily,  is 
not  at  our  disposal.  Only  two  things 
are  laid  upon  us, — to  do  with  our 
might,  and  ''as  ever  in  the  great 
Taskmaster's  eye,"  that  which  our 
hands  find  to  do ;  and,  however  dis- 
couraged by  what  surrounds  us,  not 
to  despair  of  the  Eepublic, 


NICOLETTE  AND  AUCASSIN. 

A  TROUBADOUR'S  TALE. 


TRANSLATED   BY  EDWARD  B.   HALE. 


[Conoladed.] 


[If aw  they  sing  UJ] 

Klcolette,  of  lovely  face, 
Clambered  from  the  ditch  so  deep, 
And  then  bej^an  to  wail  and  weep, 

And  to  Jesus  Christ  to  cry :  — 

"  Father,  king  of  majesty, 
I  do  not  know 
."Where  I  shall  go; 
For  if,  in  flight,  X  should 
Lose  me  in  the  wood, 
The  boars  and  lions  grim 
Would  tear  me  limb  from  Umb: 
But  if  men  find  me  auy  where. 

And  to  the  town  I  am  returned , 
They'll  light  a  fire  in  the  square, 
And  to  the  stake  will  tie  me  there, 
And  my  body  will  be  burned. 

Ko,  my  God,  not 

Hear  me  as  I  cry: 
It  shall  not  be  so; 

Better  far  that  I 
By  the  wolves  be  hunted  down, 
Than  go  captive  to  the  town 

So  to  die ! 

Iwill.notgo." 
[NowtheyUUU,  crndtpeakU^  andtalkit] 

NiooLETTE  grieved,  as  you  have 
heard^  and  then  commended  herself 


to  Goji,  and  plunged  into  the  woods, 
but  did  not  dare  go  too  far  in,  for  fear 
of  beasts  and  snakes. 

She  walked  along  for  some  time  hj 
the  edge  of  the  wood,  frightened  to 
death,  starting  at  the  slightest  sound, 
and  then  going  forward  again  with 
the  utmost  care.  She  walked  this 
way  and  that,  till  she  was  so  tired 
that  she  could  walk  no  longer,  and  she 
lay  down  on  a  smooth  bed  of  grass^ 
and  went  to  sleep ;  and  there  she  slept 
till  morning. 

Early  in  the  morning  some  shep- 
herds passed  by,  on  their  way  towards 
the  town,  as  they  were  driving  their 
sheep  and  herds  to  feed  between  the 
woods  and  the  river.  Now,  there  was 
a  fresh  fountain  near  the  place  where 
Nicolette  was  lying ;  and  it  happened 
that  the  shepherds  came  to  the  foun- 
tain, and  spread  a  cloak  on  the  grass, 
and  put  their  bread  upon  it,  and  sat 
down  there  for  their  simple  breakfast. 

While  they  were  eating  it^  Nicolette 
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was  wakened  by  their  talk,  and  by  the  forest ;  that,  if  he  do  not  find  her  in 

song  of  the  birds  who  were  twittering  three  days  at  most,  he  will  never  be 

in  the  branches.  cured  from  his  pain/' 

She  went  to  the  shepherds,  and  spoke  "By  my  faith!"   said  the  young 

to  the  youngest  of  them,  and  said,  —  shepherd,  "  we  will  take  your  money. 

"Pretty  boy,  may  our  Lady  Mary  If  Aucassin  passes  this  way,  we  will 

take  care  of  you!"  tell  him  what  you  say;  but  we  will 

"  May  Grod  bless  you ! "  replied  this  not  go  to  find  him." 

young  shepherd,  whose  speech  came  "God   bless  you!"  said  Nicolette. 

easier  to  him  than  the  others.  And  so  she  bade  the  shepherds  good- 

"  Pretty  boy,"  said  Nicolette,  *^  do  by  courteously, 

you  know  Aucassin,  the  son  of  Count  .„      ,       .     ,  , 

Garin  of  Beaucaire  ?  "  ^^"^  ^  "'^^  '''^ 

"  Oh   ves !  we  know  him  "  Nicolette  of  lovely  face 

un,  yes  i  we  Know  mm.  -^^^  ^^^  shepherd  boys  good-day, 

"  As  you  would  have  God  bless  you.  And  through  the  forest  took  her  way, 

pretty  boy,  tell  him,  that  there  is  a  Till  she  came  to  a  crossing-place, 

BtranffB  wild  beast  in  this  wood  •  and  ^^^®™  "^""^^^  ^^^^  "'^^  ^^  ^''®  ^^'*^^' 

strange  wiia  oeast  m  inis  wooa ,  ana  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^j^^  thought  it  good 

that  he  ought  to  come  out  to  hunt  for  Her  lover's  love  to  try. 

her;   and  that,  if  he  takes  her,  he  ou^^4i  ^  4.  ^   t  ji     -j»- 

'                 .   '                          1 .    -1  ^"®  gathers  store  of  fieurs-de-lit 

would  not  give  one  of  her  limbs,  —  And  thyme  and  brake, 

no,  not  for  a  hundred  marks  of  gold,  And  many  leaves, 

nor  for  five  hundred  marlts,  nor  for  Her  hut  to  make; 

^  And  from  all  these  she  weaves 

all  the  gold  that  can  be  told.  The  prettiest  hut  your  eyes  did  ever  see. 

As  she  said  this,  the  shepheods  were  *    , .,       ^                ,  ^   ,. 

-     -  ,           iLT-     1               J                    J  And  then,  by  every  saint  above, 

looking  at  T<iicolette,  and  were  wonder-  The  pretty  builder  swore, 

ing  at  her  beauty.  •  That,  if  her  darling  dear 

"You  speak  false  in  saying  this,"  Should  never  enter  here 

...       11.     J      1.     i_    J  1  .  She  would  not  be  his  darling  more, 

said  the  shepherd  who  had  his  tongue  Nor  shoiUd  he  be  her  love. 

more  at  command  than  the  others  had ; 

«  for  there  is  not  in  all  this  forest  a  ^^^  *^  ^9>ca*  «,  and  talk  it,  and  tea  tt.] 

single  Hon,  or  boar,  or  stag,  or  any  Nicolette   having  thus  made  her 

other  brute,  so  rare,  that  one  of  his  little  hut,  and  thatched  it  thickly  on 

limbs  should  be  worth  more  than  two  the   inside  and  on  the  outside  with 

deniers,  or  three  at  most     And  you  fresh  leaves  and  fragrant  fiowers,  hid 

talk  of  such  sums  of  money,  that  no  herself    under  a  bush  to   see   what 

one  will  believe  a  word  you  say.    You  Aucassin  would  do. 

are  a  fairy,  and  no  human  creature.  Now  the  rumor  ran  through  all  the 

We  do  not  want  your  company ;  and  country  that  Nicolette  was  lost.  Soaie 

so  go  your  way.''  said  that  she  had  escaped,  and  otiiers 

"Ah,  pretty  boy!"  said  Nicolette  said  that  the  Count  Garin  had  killed 

again,  "  do  what  I  bid  you  in  the  her. 

name  of  Qod ;  for  the  creature  of  If  everybody  else  had  been  sure  of 

which  I  speak  to  you  has  such  power,  this,  Aucassin  would  not  have  been.          i 

that  she  can  cure  Aucassin  of  this  But  of  this  he  gave   no   sign.     And 

trouble  in  which  he  is  now.     I  have  his  father,  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of 

five  sous  in  my  purse,  take  them,  and  Nicolette,  ordered  that  he  should  be 

say  to  him,  that,  for  three  days,  he  must  released   from   prison,    and   bade  all 

come  to  hunt  for  this  creature  in  this  the  knights  and  damsels  of  the  coan- 
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try  give  fetes  for  him,  which  might  And  the  girl  so  fair  and  bright, 

Oiscracc  mm.  .^^^  ^  ^^  ^j^^  blessed  day 

The    day   whea    Nicolette    disap-  The  money  brought, 

peared,  when  the  court  of  the  count  With  which  we  bought 

was  crowded  with  knights  and  ladies,  ,  t^^V^l'^t'ATJ^^'^ 

Aucassin  was  leaning  against  a  pillar,  And  heavy  mauls  to  cleave  the  wood, 

all  dejected,  and  out   of   his   senses  May  God  cure  him  I 

with  sorrow,  and  only  thmking  of  her  ^h^whL'il^^y."    - 
he  loved. 

A  knight  who  saw  how  melancholy  [N<no  they  tell  t<,  and  say  U,  and  talk  it.] 

he  was  came  to  him,  and  said, —  When  Aucassin  heard  the  shepherds 

"Aucassin,  I  have  been  sick  of  the  singing  this,  he  thought  in  a  moment 

same  disease  as  you  so  that  I  know  that    his    sweetheart    Nicplette,   his 

how  to  give  you  good  advice,  if  you  well-heloved,   had    passed  that  way. 

will  only  hear  me."  To  make  sure  of  this,  he  hastened  to 

*^  Thank  you,  sir  I "  said  Aucassin ;  them. 

^  for  indeed  I  am  greatly  in  need  of  ^^  GK>d  bless  yon,  my  fine  hoys  1 "  he 

good  advice  and  cure."  cried.. 

Then   the   knight    said,    "Mount  "God  care  for  you  I"    replied  he 

your  horse,  and   go  into  the  woods  whose  speech  came  easiest  to  him. 

yonder.     The  sight  of  the  plains,  the  "  My  good  hoys,"   said   Aucassin, 

sweet  odor  of  the  plants,   and   the  "sing  me  the  song  again,  which  you 

songs  of  the  little  bird^  will  all  com-  were  singing  just  now." 

fort  you,  believe  me."  "No,  my  fine  lord,  we  will  not  sing 

"  Thank  you,   indeed,   sir ! "    said  it  again ;  and  cursed  be  he  who  shall 

Aucassin.     "  I  will  gladly  do  so."  sing  it  to  you ! " 

So  he  went  out  from  the  hall  at  "  My  fine  fellows,  do  you  not  know 

once,  and  went  down  the  steps,  hur-  me  ? " 

ried  to  the  stable,  and  put  saddle  and  "  We  know  you  very  well,  sir :  we 

bridle  on  one  of  his  horses,  which  was  know  that  you  are  Aucassin,  our  young 

waiting  there.     He   put  his  foot  in  gentleman.     But  we    are    not    your 

the  stirrup,  sprang  upon   the  noble  men :  we  are  the  count's  men." 

beast,  and  rode  out  &om  the  castle  "  I  beg  you  to  do  what  I  ask  you." 

walls.     Once  outside,  he  remembered  "Why  should  I  sing  for  you,  if  I 

the   advice   which    the    knight    had  do  not  choose  to  sing  ?   It  is  very  true 

given  to  him,  and  went  straight  to  that  the  Count  of  Garin  is  the  richest 

the  woods.     Here  he  soon   met  the  man  in  all   this  country;   but  if  he 

shepherds  seated  on  the  grass  around  found  one  of  my  oxen,  or  cows,  or 

the  spring,  eating  their  bread  with  sheep,  in  his  grazing-lands,  or  in  his 

great  joy ;  for  it  was  now  noon.  g^^iiV  ^®  would  make  their  eyes  fly 

out.     Why  should  I  sing  for  you,  then, 

[iVbw  thay  9ing  «,]  i^  I  choose  to  hold  my  tongue  ?  " 

"May  Qod  bless  you,  my  boys!" 

All  the  shepherd-boys  had  met,—  -ja                       '         ua       i. 

Esmeret  and  Martiiiet,  «^d  Aucassm  agam.     "  See,  here  are 

Johannot  and  Pruclmet,  ten  sols  which   I  have  found  in  my 

Aubuget  and  Robecon.  pocket.    Take  them,  and  sing  to  me 

By  the  spring  they  sat;  and  one  *««:.,  4.u^  -^«^  t  i^a«^i  «rx„  «;««.  :.,„*. 

With  the  sw^test  voicij  began,  ^^'"^  *^®  "^""^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  «^°8  J^* 

"God  bless  Master  Aocassin,  now." 
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"Sir,"  said  the  shepherd,  "I  will  In  this  forest  black 

take  your  money ;  but  I  will  not  sing  ^^^  i  ISs  W^Sa^ 

to  you,  because  I  have  sworn  that  I  your  pretty  smile  may  greet, 

will  not.     I  will  do  what  I  can;  and  May  see  your  pretty  eyes  of  gray; 

I  will  tpll  it  to  vou   if  vou  nlease  "  ^^  y®"'  ™y  darling  sweetl 

1  will  tell  It  to  you,  II  you  piease.  ^^^  ^j^,  ^^^  Almighty  I  implore 

'^Fardieu  I    cried  Aucassm,  "  I  had  That  I  may  see  your  face  once  moie 

rather  hear  your  story  than  hear  noth-  My  dear!  *' 
ing." 

"Sir,"    said    the   shepherd   again,  [Now  they  UUU,  and  ^teak  it,  and  talk  U.\ 

"we  were  sitting  here  by  the  spring,  Aucassin  wandered  here  and  there 

just  as  we  are  now.     It  was  between  in  the  forest,  just  as  his  horse  might 

the  first  hour  and  the  third  hour.   We  carry  him.     Do  not  think  that  the 

were   eating  our  bread    here,   when  brambles  and  briers  spared  him.    I 

there  came  up  a  girl,  who  was  the  can  tell  you  that  they  tore  his  clothes 

most  beautiful  creature  in  the  world,  go  that  he  had  hardly  a  rag  left  upon 

so  that  we  thought  she  was  a  fairy ;  him.     And  the  blood  ran   down  his 

for  the  whole  wood  was  lighted  up  by  arms,  his  sides,  and  his  legs,  in  thirty 

"®''  or  forty  different  places ;  so  that  you 

"  She  gave  us  so  much  of  her  money,  might  have  tracked  him  in  the  wood 

that  we  promised  her,  that,  if  you  by  the  red  drops  which  he  left  on  the 

passed  by  here,  we  would  tell  you  that  grass   wherever  he  went     But  Au- 

you  must  go  and  hunt  in  the  forest;  cassin  was  all  the  time  thinking  of 

and  that  there  was  such  a  creature,  his  darling  sweetheart  Nicolette,  so 

that,  if  you  caught  her,  you  would  not  that  he  did  not  once  feel  any  pain, 

selloneof  herjoints,  — no,notforfive  go  he  travelled  through  the  forest 

hundred  marks  of  silver,  —  and  also  all   day  long,    without   gaining  any 

that  you  would  be  cured  of  your  dis-  news  of  his  beautiftil  sweetheart ;  and, 

ease.     She  also  said,  that,  if  you  did  when  he  saw  the  night  coming  on,  he 

not  catch  this  creature  before  three  began  to  weep  bitterly, 

days  had  passed,  you  would  never  see  As  he  was  riding  along  through  an 

her.     Go   to  the  hunt,  then,  if  you  old  path,  where  the  bushes  had  grown 

please,  or  do  not  go  to  the  hunt,  if  you  up  thick  and  high,  he  saw  before  him, 

do  not  please  :   as  to  that,  I  have  right  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  a  man 

nothing  to  do.    I  have  told  my  mes-  whom  I  will  describe  to  you. 

^8®*  He  was   large,   and    marvellously 

"  You  have  said  quite  enough,  my  ugly.      His   face   was   blacker  than 

boys,"  replied  Aucassin.    "  God  grant  broiled  meat,  and  it  was  so  large,  that 

that  I  may  meet  her ! "  there  was  a  palm-breadth  between  his 

[Nmo  they  sing  «.]  t^o  ©J^S-    His  cheeks  were  enormous ; 

Aucassin  most  gladly  heard  and  so  were  his  nostrils  and  his  nose, 

Every  sweet  and  loving  word  which  was  flat ;  his  lips  were  big,  and 

Of  his  darling  of  the  charming  face:  jj      i.u             i           j  i.     i    j  r -^1.4. 

In  his  heart  they  piereed  Ww  so,  "<^<i«'  *l»'"l  "^^  i  ^^  ^«  ^^  ^''g'^*- 

That  he  left  the  shepherds  good,  ful  great  yellow  teeth.     He  had  on 

And  plunged  into  the  deepest  wood,  gandals   of    leather,   and  greaves  of 

Where'er  his  hoise  mlghtchoose  togo.  j^^^j,^^^  ^^j^^  ^^^  ^j^  ^j^j^  tl,„„g3 

"O  Nicolette,  my  sweet  I"  up  to  his  knees.     He   was  covered 

^'""^t^yTh^^^^u  -ith  -  g-"^*  «1°-We  cloak,  and  w-a 

I  do  not  hant  nor  deer  or  boar.  resting  on  a  heavy  club. 
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Aucassin  was  frightened,  and  said  mother.     She,  poor  woman,  was  not 

to  him,   '^Grood    brother,    may  God  richer  than  I.     All  she  had  was  an 

help  you ! "  old  petticoat   to  cover  her  poor  old 

/'  God  bless  you  I "  replied  the  other,  body ;  and  they  pulled  that  off  her 

''  What  are  you  doing  there  ? "  said  back,  and  now  she  is  lying  in  the 

Aucassin.  straw.     That  troubles  me  more  than 

"  What  affair  is  that  of  yours  ?  '*  my  condition.     For  money  comes  and 

'^  I  only  ask  with  good  will."  goes.     If  I  lose  to-day,  I  will  gain 

"  Well,    why    are    you    mourning  to-morrow ;  and,  when  I  can  pay  for 

and  weeping  so  ?     If  I  were  as  rich  the  ox,  I  wilL     I  will  never  shed  a 

a  man  as  you^  are,  I  am  sure  nothing  tear  for  such  a  trifle  as  that     And 

in  the  world  would  make  me  weep."  here  are  you  crying  for  a  lost  dog  I 

"  How  do  you  know  me,  then  ?  "  You  are  a  poor  creature  I " 

'^  I  know  that  you  are  Aucassin,  the  *^  CerteSj  my  good  fellow,  you  are 

son  of  the  count;   and,  if  you  vnll  a    good    comforter,"   said    Aucassin. 

tell  me  why  you  weep,  I  will  tell  you  "  May  God  bless  you !     Tell  me,  how 

why  I  am  here."  much  was  the  red  ox  worth  ?  " 

"I  am  very  glad  to  tell  you.     I  "They  charge  me  twenty  sols  for 

came  out  to  hunt  this  morning.     I  him,  sir;  nor  can  I  beat  them  down  a 

had   a   white    harrier,   the    prettiest  doit." 

dog  in  the  whole. world;  and  I 'have  "Here    are   twenty  sols   which   I 

lost  him.     That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  in  my  purse :  take  them,  and  pay 

am  weeping."  for  your  ox." 

"  What  I     For  a  miserable  dog  will  "  Thank  you,  indeed,  sir ! "  said  the 

you  use  the  tears  in  your  eyes,  or  the  man,  "  and  may  God  send  you  that 

heart   in  your  breast  ?     You  are   a  you  are  looking  for  I "     So  saying,  he 

poor  creature  to  be  weeping  so  —  and  took  leave ;   and  Aucassin  went  on 

you  the  richest  man  in  the  country !  upon  his  way. 

If   your    father    wanted    fifteen    or  The    night    was    fine    and    clear, 

twenty  white  harriers,  he  could  have  Aucassin  rode  and  rode  for  a  long 

them   in   a  minute.     Kow  I  am  in  time ;  and  after  he  had  passed  froa^* 

sorrow  for  something  real."  one  road  to  another,  and  from   one 

"  What  is  that  ? "  path  to  another,  he  came  at  last  to 

"  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  sir.     I  Nicolette's  little  lodge, 

was  hired  by  a  rich  farmer  here  to  Inside    and    outside,    before    and 

drive  his  cart,  which  was  drawn  by  behind,'    it    had    flowers    marvellous 

four  oxen.     It  is  three  days  since  I  sweet  and  lovely  to  the  eye.     A  ray 

lost  the  red  ox,  who  was  the  finest  of  of  moonlight  lighted  it  up,  so  that 

the  four.      I  went  here,  and  I  went  Aucassin  saw  the  pretty  lodge,  and 

there ;  I  left  my  wagon,  and  sought  stopped  in  a  minute, 

everywhere  for  the  beast,  but  I  could  "Ah!"  said  he,  "nobody  but  my 

not  find  him.     It  is  three  days  since  darling  Nicolette  made  this  bower; 

I  ate  any  thing  or  drank  any  thing;  and  she  has  made  it  with  her  own 

and  here  I  stray  about,  for  I  do  not  pretty  hands.     For  her  sake,  and  in 

daCte  go  into  the  town.     They  wopld  memory  of  her,  I  will  dismount  now; 

put  me  in  prison ;  for  I  have  nothing  and  I  will  spend  the  night  here." 

to  pay  with.     All  my  wealth  is  what  So  sa3'ing,  he  took  his  foot  from  the 

you  see  upon  my  body.     I  have  a  stirrup,  that  he  might  dismount.    But 
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alas !  he  was  tbinking  of  nothing  but  so  she  tended  it  and  bandaged  it  with 

Nicolette^  and  was  taking  no  care  of  her  white  hands,  that,  with  the  aid  of 

himself.     Besides,  his  horse  was  large,  God,  who  cares  for  lovers,  she  cured 

and  was  high;    and   so  it  happened  him. 

that  he  fell  upon  a  stone,  and  fell  so  '^  AucaBsin,  my  darling,"  said  she, 

hard,  that  he  put  his  shoulder  out  of  "  what  will  you  do  now  ?      If  your 

joint.  father  searches  this  wood  to-morrow, 

All  wounded  as  he  was,  still  he  was  he  will  find  us.     I  do  not  know  what 

able  to  fasten  the  horse  to  a  tree  with  will  happen  to  you  ;   but  for  me,  I 

his  other  arm.     Then  he  went  back  know  I  shall  be  killed." 

to  the  lodge,  and  entered  it,  and  lay  "That  is  true,  my  darling,"  said 

upon  his  back,  and  looked  up  at  the  Aucassin ;  "  and  that  would  be  great 

blue  sky  and  the  golden  stars  through  grief  to  me :  but,  as  long  as  I  can,  I 

a  hole  in  the  roof  of  his  fragrant  re-  will  defend  you  and  save  you." 

treat.     As  he  lay  and  looked,  he  saw  So  saying,  he  mounted  his  horse, 

one  star  brighter  than  all  the  others,  took  his  sweetheart  before  him,  kissing 

Then,  with  a  sigh,  he  began  to  sing.  her,  and  embracing  her ;  and  so  they 

rode  across  the  country. 
[Now  they  8ing  it.] 

Star  of  light  which  I  behold  [-^^  ^^  *^^  »<-l 

With  the  Queen  of  Light,  Ancassin,  the  handsome  boy, 

Nicolette  of  locks  of  g(»ld  Glad  with  love,  and  quick  with  joy, 

Is  with  thee  to-night.  Leaves  this  bower  of  their  rest; 

Oh :  if  I  were  there  in  bliss  Nicolette  he  fondly  prest 

In  thy  still  home  above,  In  his  amis  upon  his  breast; 

How  gladly  would  I  pet  and  kiss  He  folded  fast  his  pretty  prize, 

My  sweetest  love  I  Kissed  her  lips,  and  kissed  her  eyes, 

Kissed  her  lovely  face  all  over, 

[Now  they  tell  it,  and  apeak  if,  and  talk  itJ]  Laughing  boy,  and  happy  lover. 

When   Nicolette    heard   Aucassin,  But  all  this  must  not  last, 

she  ran  to  him;  for  she  was  not  far  "?hrgkrSn'" 

off.    She  entered  the  lodge,  and  threw  »«To  what  country  shall  we  go?" 

her  beautiful  arms  around  his  neck,  "Dear  child,"  said  he,  "how  should  I 

kissed  him,  and  embraced  him  most  r^I^^^J       *  j   x 

'  Little,  dearest,  do  I  care 

tenderly.  How  we  go,  or  when,  or  where,— 

"Well  found,  dear  sweet  friend!"  In  this  wood,  or  far  away, 

said  she.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  stray." 

.      '                  J     T  Then  mountains  high  they  passed, 

And  you,  my  darling,  you  are  well  Passed  through  many  lands, 

found ; "  and  so  they  kissed  again  and  Till  to  the  sea  they  found  their  way, 

.  again  with  infinite  joy.  ^*^bT^  "hore*^^  ^*^ 

"  Oh,  my  darling ! "  said  Aucassin, 

-  '*  my  shoulder  is  sadly  wounded.    But,  [Ifow  they  tell  U,  and  speak  it,  and  talk  if} 

now  I  am  with  you,  I  know  no  pain  Aucassin  and  his  darling  then  dis- 

:nor  grief.''  mounted.     He  took  his  horse  by  the 

Nicolette,  when  she  heard  this,  felt  bridle,  and  her  by  the  hand,  and  so 

-of  the  place,  and  found,  indeed,  that  they  walked  along  the  beach.     By  and 

the  shoulder  was  out  of  joint.     Then  by  they  saw  some  sailors,  and  ma3e 

.she  tore  a  piece  of  linen,  and  placed  signals  to  them ;  and  the  men  landed, 

in  it  a  tuft  of  flowers  and  fresh  herbs,  and  agreed  to  take  them  back  with 

:and  placed  it  on  the  sick  place;  and  them  to  the  ship. 
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As  soon  as  tbey  were  at  sea,  a  ter-  cassin  then  said,  "  Now  take  me  to 

rible  storm  arose,  so  wonderful,  that  the  army,  where  your  wife  is.*' 
it  hurled  them  along  from  one  coun-        '^  With  pleasure,"  said  the  king, 
try  to  another^  till  they  came   to  a        Both    went    down    to  the   court, 

harbor  at    the    castle    of   Torelore.^  The  king  mounted  a  horse ;  Aucas- 

They  asked  what  country  it  was,  and  sin  mounted  his  own  :  Nicolette  took 

were  told  it  was  the  country  of  the  refuge  in  the  queen's  chamber ;  and 

King  of  Torelore.      Then   Aucassin  both    the    men   went  to   the   army* 

asked  if  he  were  at  war ;  and  they  said  When  they  arrived,  the  battle  was  in 

he  was,  and  that  it  was  a  very  cruel  all  its  fury.     The  battle  was  fought 

war.     Then  he  thanked  the   sailors,  with  wild  apples,   eggs,  and    green 

and  took  leave  of  them ;  mounted  his  dteeses. 
horse,  with  Nicolette  before  him,  and  ' 

80  rode  towards  the  castle.  C-^^ ^^ «"^ «] 

**  Where  is  the  king  ?  "  said  he.  Aucassin  of  noble  blood, 

«  He  is  in  bed,"  they  said.  ^^  toe  battling  armies  stood, 
«  .     J       ,           •      v         -i.  o»        'J  And  wondered  at  the  sight; 

"And   where   is   nis    wifer"   said  For  men-at-arms  were  seen 

Aucassin.  Keeping  up  the  fight: 

"She   is   in   the   army,  where  she  yith  eggs  they  threw  with  all  their  might, 

-  _    ,  1      i»  I  M  Apples  raw  and  cheeses  green ! 

leads  all  the  people  of  the  country.  ^^Jid  the  soldier  who  with  these 

When  Aucassin  heard  this,  he  was  Most  disturbed  the  fountain  bright, 

very  much  amazed.     He  went  to  the  ^    He  was  deemed  the  bravest  knight 

/  ,.  ,        •  V     XT'     1     J.  Aucassm  of  noble  blood 

palace,    dismounted    with    X«l  icolette,  Watched  this  battle  where  he  stood, 

begged   her   to  hold  his  horse,  and,  And  laughed  outright. 

with  his  sword   at  his  side,  went  to 

the  king's  chamber.     There  he  pulled  l^ou,  tf^  UUU,  n>eak  it.  and  talk  «.] 

the  clothes  off  the  bed,  and  threw        Aucassin   went  to   the   king,  and 

them   into  the  middle  of  the  room,  said  to  him^  "Are  these  your  enemies^ 

Then  he  seized  a  stick,  and  beat  the  sir  ?  " 

king  so  heartily,  that  you  would  have        "  Yes,'*  replied  the  king. 

thought  he  wojild  kill  him.  "Do  you  wish  to  have  me  avenge 

"Oh,  oh,  oh  I  my  dear  sir/'  cried  you?" 
the  king.   "  What  are  you  doing  with        "  Indeed  I  do  I " 
me?     Are  you  crazy,  to  beat  a  mati        Then   Aucassin    drew    his   sword, 

BO  in  his  own  house  ?  "  plunged  into  the  thick  of  the  fight, 

"By   the   heart  of  God  !"  replied  and  cut  and  thrust  from  riglit  to  left; 

Aucassin,  "  I  will  kill  you,  misbegot-  so  that  in   almost  no  time   he   had 

ten  dog,  if  you  do  not  swear  that  no  killed  a  great  number, 
man  in  this  country  shall  ever  lie  in        "  My  dear  sir,"  cried  the  king,  seiz- 

bed  as  you  do."  ing  Aucassin's   horse   by  the  bridle, 

The  king  took  the  oath;  and  Au-  "do  not  kill  them  in  this  way  !" 

"How  else  can  I  avenge  you?" 

>  Torelore,  or  Tarelure,  ao  called,  It  is  lold,  *  i         t     • 

from  the  shifcularitieA  of  the  people.    Now,  7*ure-  "  Sir,  yoU  do  too  much.      It  IS   not 

faireiaihe  refrain  of  an  old  French  song,  which  ^^  cUStom  to  kill   each   other  in  this 

means,  "a/icnj^A/Aetfamef"  as,  wo  might  say,  "Bo,  -    ,  .  n     r  j     •  i 

■0,80,80,80."  The  piaco  Is  ^<i7ucfaf</r<e»,  known  fashion :  all  that  we  do  18  to  put  the 

totonrlats,  bat  now  five  or  six  miles  from  the  sea.  enemv  tO  fliffht  '^ 

Aignes  Mortes  was  originally  AqiuB  AiarttUB,  the  _. ''^      aa^  \  j    i.      it      /-i     j.i 

nsmeofaiood-iockedseaport.  — £.  E.H.  Xhen  tney  returned  to  the  Oastle 
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of  Torelore,  where  the  people  of  the 
country  advised  the  king  to  drive 
Aucassin  out  of  his  land,  and  to  keep 
this  pretty  girl  Nicolette  for  his  wife; 
for  she  seemed  to  them  a  lady  of  high 
degree. 

When  Nicolette  heard  this,  she  was 
sorely  grieved,  and  said,  — 

[Now  they  sing  it'] 
"  Sire,  king  of  Torelore, 
PuMsant  prince  and  lord  of  glory," 
Said  the  pretty  Nicolette,  ♦ 

*'  You  think  me  like  a  fool  in  story: 
I  am  not  one  yet.  . 
Atlc&ssin  shall  I  forget. 
Who  loves  me  as  hi»  own  ? 
Kot  all  your  shows  and  dances  proud, 
Kot  all  your  harps  and  viols  loud, 
Are  worth  my  dear  alone." 

[Noijo  they  teU  it,  and  speak  if,  and  talk  U.] 

Aucassin  and  his  darling  Kicolette 
took  great  delight  and  ease  in  the  Cas- 
tle of  Torelore. 

While  they  were  there,  some  Sara- 
cens came  up  hy  sea,  who  assaulted 
the  castle,  and  took  it  by  storm.  As 
soon  as  they  had  taken  it,  they  carried 
off  the  people  prisoners.  They  put 
Kicolette  into  one  ship,  and  Aucassin 
into  another,  tied  hand  and  foot  Then 
they  set  sail  again. 

As  they  sailed,  a  violent  storm 
arose  ;'  and  the  ships  were  separated 
from  each  other.  The  ship  in  which 
Aucassin  was  was  thrown  so  far  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves,  that  at  last 
she  came  to  the  Castle  of  Beaucaire. 

The  people  of  that  country  ran  to 
the  harbor ;  and,  when  they  recognized 
Aucassin,  they  were  very  happy,  for 
he  had  been  away  for  three  years, 
and  his  father  and  mother  were  dead. 
They  took  him  in  triumph  to  the  Cas- 
tle of  Beaucaire,  and  acknowledged 
him  as  their  lord  and  master  in  place 
of  the  Count  Garin.  He  took  posses- 
sion of  his  lands  in  peace. 

[JSfoio  they  sing  tt.] 
Aucassin  did  repair 
To  his  town  of  Beaucaire, 


And  well  governed  kingdom  and  oHy: 
How  glad  would  he  he, 
If  he  only  could  see 

His  own  Nicolette  so  pretty! 

"  Dear  child  of  sweet  face. 

How  I  wish  that  I  knew 
To  what  sort  of  place 

I  must  go  to  find  you  I 
There  is  no  land  or  Sea 

God  has  made  here  helow, 
"Where  to  look  after  thee, 

I  would  not  gladly  go." 

[Now  they  teU  Uf  they  speak  it,  and  talk  it] 

We  will  leave  Aucassin  there,  that 
we  may  tell  about  Nicolette. 

The  ship  on  which  she  had  been 
taken  away  was  that  of  the  King  of 
Carthage  and  his  twelve  brothers, 
who  were  princes  and  kings  like 
himself.  When  they  saw  how  beau- 
tiful Nicolette  was,  they  did  her  great 
honor,  and  asked  who  she  was  ;  for  she 
seemed  to  them  a  noble  lady  of  high 
degree.  But  she  could  give  them  no 
account  of  herself,  having  been  carried 
from  home  when  she  was  a  very  little 
girl. 

Soon  they  came  to  Carthage.  As 
soon  as  they  saw  the  walls  of  the 
castle,  and  all  the  country  round 
aboilt,  Nicolette  recollected  that  it 
was  here  that  she  had  been  nursed, 
and  had  grown  up,  and  that  it  was 
here  where  she  had  been  taken  as  a 
slave ;  for  she  had  not  been  so  young, 
but  she  remembered  perfectly  well  that 
she  had  been  daughter  of  the  King  of 
of  Carthage. 

[Now  they  sing  it.] 

The  wise  Nicolett-e 

Walks  up  on  the  shores, 
And  she  does  not  forget 
The  castles  and  towers. 
At  first,  the  grand  sight 
FUled  the  child  with  delight, 
Then  she  sighed,  '*  Well-a-day, 
"What  would  Aucassin  say. 
My  own  dtirling  knight, 
If  he  knew  that  the  pirates,  that  terrible  day, 
The  Princess  of  Carthage  had  canied  away  ? 
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•*Dear  boy,  thy  heart's  love  arrived  at  the  country  of  Provence; 

May  ?h^gTo,r^7aWr^'  «^.  t^^"  Nicolette  landed  with  her 

Let  me  see  thee  again!  violin.     Once  on  land,  the  gentle  girl 

Come  fold  me  in  thine  own  embrace;  began  wandering  through  the  country, 

Kiss  ray  lips,  and  kiss  my  eyes;  ulavinff  her  violin  as  aha  went  from 

Kiss  again  your  sweetheart's  face:  V^y^^^  ^^^^  v»o"n  as  sne  went  irom 

80  his  princess  sadly  cries  this  place  to  that,  until  she  came  to 

To  her  lord  and  lover."  the  Castle   of   Beaucaire,  where  was 

Wlien  Nicolette  sang  this,  the  King  -*^^cassin. 

of  Carthage  heard  her.  [^^  ^j^  ^^  ^^j 

"  My  dear  child,"  he  cried,  throwing  Aucassln  is  sitting  there 

his  arms  around  her  neck,  **  tell  me  who  At  his  castle  at  Beaucaire; 

you  are,  I  beg  you  1     Do  not  he  afraid  -^'  ^**  ^^^'^^  ^^^®  surround  him ; 

f        „  8 weet  the  fl  owers  and  birds  around  him : 

^*  ™®-  But  he  is  in  despair. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Nicolette,  "  I  am  the  For  Aucassin  cannot  forget 

daughter  of  the  King  of  Carthage,  from  ^?*  channing  Nicolette, 

whom  I  was  stolen  fifteen  years  ago.''  While* he tighs^  the'girl  has  found  him; 

It  was  easy  for  the  king  and  his  For  she  stands  upon  the  stair, 

hrothers  to  see  that  what  Nicolette  Deftly  tunes  her  viol-strings, 

.  .  t             .             a  '  J.X.       i.     1    1.      J.  And  to  the  prince  and  barona  sings:— 
said  was  true.     So  they  took  her  to 

the  palace,  and  made  a  great /c^«  for  "Wise  and  loyal  knights, 

her,  as  was  fitting  for  the  daughter  of  „    ^5?^  ™-y  Uttle  lay: 

,  .           --,,           .  ,     1  ,        .      ,       *  How  Nicolette  and  Aucassin  were  kept  so 

a  king.     They  wished  to  give  her  for  far  apart, 

a  wife  to  a  king  of  the  Pagans ;  but  she  While  he  loved  her,  as  she  loved  him,  with 

refused.    She  said  she  did  not  yet  wish  all  his  heart, 

.  •'As  you  do  not  love  every  day. 

to  marry. 

After  three  or  four  days,  she  thought  **  ^®  ^^y  *^®  Pagans  made  her  slave 

of  the  way  by  which  she  could  gain  X^^lrL°ca^.nrbrave? 

some    news  of  Aucassin.     The  only  i  do  not  know  his  story. 

way  she  could  think  of  was  to  learn  But  Nicolette,  of  whom  I  sing, 

to  play  the  violin ;  and  one  day.  when  ^."e^'Se'TsSiher  found. 

they  wanted  to  marry  her  to  a  rich  And  where  he  reij?ns  as  king. 

pagan  prince,  she  ran  away,  and  came  He  wouM  give  the  maiden  over 

to  the  hai-bor,  where  she  lodged  with  To  wed  in  pomp  a  Pagan  lover. 

'                       1.      1     1  But  Nicolette  says,  No! 

a  poor  old  woman  who  lived  there.  She  loves  a  damoiseau. 

Then   she  took  a  certain  herb,  and  Named  Aucassin,  and  so 

squeezed  the  juice  out  of  it ;  and  with  f'^  will  wed  no  Pagan  hound, 

7.     .    .         ,            .11                     1.  Sli©  waits  alone  till  she  has  found 

this  juice  she  stained  her  pretty  face  Him  whom  she  loves." 

from  top  to  bottom,  so  that  all  of  a 

sudden  it  became  quite  black.     Then  ^^^  they  teU  it,  and  ^;>eak  it,  and  talk  «,] 

she  made  herself  a  tunic,  a  mantle.  When    Aucassin    heard    Nicolette 

shirt,  and  breeches,  and  so  disguised  sing  this,  he  was  full  of  joy.     He  led 

herself  as  a  minstrel ;   took  her  vio-  her  on  one  side,  and  said,  — 

lin,  and  went  to  a  sailor,  who,  with  "  My  good  fellow,  do  you  know  any 

some  hesitation,  agreed  to  take  her  thing  more  of  this  Nicolette,  whose 

into  his  ship.  story  you  have  heen  singing  to  us?*' 

The  sails  were  already  set ;  and  so  "Yes,  sir:  I  know  that  she  is  the 

swiftly   did  the   ship  sail   here  and  most  constant,  and  the  wisest  creature 

there  through  the  high  sea,  that  she  that  ever  was  horn^  as  well  as  the 
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most  beautiful.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  the  King  of  .Carthage,  from  whom 
Bhe  was  stolen  in  her  childhood ;  and 
he,  in  turn,  took  her  and  Aucassin  from 
the  Castle  of  Torelore.  Glad  was  he, 
indeed,  to  find  her;  and  now  he  wants 
to  marry  her  to  one  of  the  mightiest 
kings  of  Spain.  But  Nicolette  would 
rather  be  hanged  and  burned  than 
consent  to  be  the  wife  of  any  but  Au- 
cassin, though  she  were  asked  to  wed 
the  most  powerful  and  the  richest 
prince  in  the  earth." 

"  My  good  fellow,"  cried  Aucassin, 
"if  you  could  only  return  to  the 
country  where  Nicolette  now  is,  and 
tell  her  that  I  beg  her  to  come  here 
to  speak  to  me,  I  would  gladly  give 
you  all  you  could  ask,  or  all  you  could 
take  of  what  I  have.  For  love  of  her, 
I  shall  take  no  other  wife,  of  however 
high  degree ;  for  I  shall  never  have 
any  except  her,  whom  here  I  wait  for, 
and  whom  I  should  have  gone  to  seek, 
had  I  only  known  where  to  find  her." 

"  Sir,  if  you  have  thus  determined, 
I  will  go  and  seek  Nicolette,  for  your 
sake  and  for  her  sake ;  for  I  love  her 
truly." 

Then  Aucassin  swore  that  this  was 
his  dearest  thought  and  wish ;  and  he 
gave  to  the  minstrel  twenty  livres. 

As  the  minstrel  turned  away,  she 
saw  that  he  was  weeping,  so  strong 
was  his  passion. 

So  she  turned  on  her  steps,  and  said, 
"  Do  not  be  distressed,  sir.  I  promise 
you  I  will  bring  her  before  long." 

Aucassin  thanked  her ;  and  Nicolette 
at  once  withdrew,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  the  viscountess,  the  wife  of 
the  viscount,  her  godfather.  He  was 
dead.  At  this  house  Nicolette  lodged : 
she  made  a  confidante  of  his  widow, 
and  told  her  the  whole  story. 

Her  mistress  recognized  her  readily 
as  being  the  Nicolette  whom  she  had 
educated.     She  bade  her  wash  her- 


self and  bathe,  and  rest  for  a  week. 
Then  she  anointed  her  face  with  the 
juice  of  a  certain  herb  she  knew ;  and 
she  did  this  so  often  and  so  well,  that 
Nicolette  again  became  as  beautiful 
as  ever. 

When  all  this  was  done,  Nicolette 
dressed  herself  in  rich  robes  of  silk, 
of  which  the  lady  had  ample  provis- 
ion. Then  she  seated  herself  upon 
a  sofa  of  the  same  stuff,  and  sent  her 
hostess  to  seek  her  friend. 

The  viscountess  came  to  the  palace, 
where  she  found  Aucassin,  who  was 
weeping  and  wailing  for  his  darling 
Nicolette,  who  was  too  long  in  com- 
ing, as  he  said. 

"  Aucassin,"  said  the  lady  to  him, 
"  do  not  lament  any  longer,  but  come 
with  me.  I  will  show  you  the  thing 
which  you  love  best  in  all  the  world ; 
that  is  Nicolette,  your  sweetheart 
dear,  who  has  come  from  distant  lauds 
to  join  you  again." 

Aucassin  was  very  happy. 

[Now  they  $mg  it,] 

When  Aucassin  has  heard 
This  lady's  welcomiB  word, 
That  the  girl  of  lovely  face, 
His  sweetheart  dear,  had  come 

To  that  place, 
He  comes  as  quick  as  wind 
With  this  lady  who  could  find 
Her  in  her  home. 

He  comes  into  the  room 
Wliere  liis  darling  has  her  seat. 
When  she  sees  the  boy  appear. 
Quickly  to  his  arms  she  tiles 
To  kiss  his  lips,  and  kiss  his  e^'es, 
Her  only  love,  her  only  dear. 
And  give  him  welcome  sweet. 

So  the  evening  sped  away; 

And  on  the  morning  of  another  day 

She  was  espous^'d  to  him  there. 

And  so  became  the  Lady  of  Beancaire, 

To  both  long  days  of  pleasure  came,  «- 

Pleasure  that  was  aye  the  same; 

2^icolette  the  happy  she, 

And  Aucassin  the  happy  he. 

And  here  will  end  my  little  lay 
Because  Fve  nothing  more  to  say. 


^\it  €mmmtt. 


There  is  no  delusion  more  fascinating  than  that  of  "  summer-read- 
ing," so  called.  Because  one  is  going  away  from  his  every-day  work 
for  his  vacation,  he  supposes  that  he  is  to  read  in  two  months  all 
that  he  has  wanted  to  read  in  ten  ;  and  thus  he  lumbers  up  his  trunks 
with  the  accumulated  stores  of  the  year,  which,  by  whatever  misfor- 
tune, have  not  been  read  before. 

Now,  it  is  on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  wisest,  as  well  as  the  wit- 
tiest, of  judges,  that  we  are  able  to  say,  that,  when  the  Supreme  Court 
adjourns  for  its  summer  vacation,  the  diflferent  justices  divide  between 
them  the  hard  or  knotty  cases,  to  write  up  their  decisions  by  way 
of  recreation.  He  says  that  the  word  "  knotty  "  is  very  admirably 
chosen ;  that  the  analogy  is  from  the  work  of  the  woodshed,  with 
which  most  of  these  distinguished  jurists  were  familiar  in  their  non- 
age. We  have  thousands  of  hard-handed  young  reaclers  who  will 
understand  him,  when  he  says,  that,  as  young  men  split  the  wood  for 
the  kitchen-fire  from  day  to  day  in  winter,  they  are  apt  to  select 
those  logs  which  will  give  way  easiest  before  the  axe  ;  and  they  toss 
into  a  corner  those  which  have  the  most  knots,  for  a  more  convenient 
season.  The  consequence  is,  that  when  spring  comes,  and  the  wood- 
shed is  well-nigh  empty,  there  is  left  this  heap  of  ugly  monsters,  all 
of  which  must  be  cleft,  without  any  relief  from  the  intermission  of 
smooth  grain  and  easy.  Our  friend  says,  that  the  summer-work  of 
the  judiciary  is  of  like  character.  The  easy  decisions  have  all  been 
given,  —  from  hand  to  mouth,  dare  we  say?  —  as  the  bench  dined 
together,  supped  together,  and  took  sweet  counsel  together  at  break- 
fast. The  "knotty  "  decisions  have  to  be  carried  to  the  summer  lairs 
of  these  resting  lions  of  the  law,  to  be  gnawed  and  champed  on 
there,  till  fit  shape  and  comeliness  can  be  given  to  them. 

Summer-reading,  in  theory,  is  too  apt  to  be  a  pile  of  these  uncleft 
logs,  which  the  vacationizers  of  tender  conscience  carry  with  them  to 
seashore,  mountain,  or  lodge  in  the  Vast  wilderness.  Alas  I  the  par- 
allel fails  there  ;  for  the  books  go  back  to  their  winter-quarters  much 
as  they  came.  A  stain  of  ink  from  a  treacherous  inkstand  in  the 
trunk  begrimes  the  cover,  perhaps ;  a  broken  back  indicates  the 
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triumph  of  some  Samson  of  a  baggage-smasher;  and  this  is  all. 
The  real  summer-reading  has  been  "  Lady  Anna,"  "  Some  Women's 
Hearts,"  "  Sea  and  Shore,"  "  Old  and  New,"  "  The  Galaxy,"  and  the 
"  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ; "  while  the  heavy  goods,  Hinsehius's 
**  Kirchengesetz,"  "  The  Evangelical  Alliance,"  "  Dr.  Hodge  on  Dar- 
winism," and  the  rest,  "  go  back  to  Serendib  as  sad  as  they  came." 

The  curious  fact  is,  that  people  read  much  less  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  Thus  the  sale  of  "  The  New- York  Ledger  "  is  fifteen  per  cent 
less  in  August,  with  all  the  stimulus  of  summer  travel  and  water- 
ing-place business,  than  it  is  in  January ;  for  in  January  there  is 
the  counter-stimulus  of  long  evenings  indoors,  the  cheerful  pine-knot, 
and  the  patent  double  combination-improved  chimney  of  the  refined 
and  refining  first-class  petroleum. 

They  understand  this  thing  by  long  experience  at  the  New  Syba- 
ris,  where,  in  August  and  September,  the  compilers  of  "  The  Examin- 
er "  assemble,  and  shake  off,  as  best  they  can,  the  dust  of  George  the 
in.  Street,  of  D  Street,  and  of  the  respective  attics  of  their  winter 
industry.  Col.  Ingham  takes  with  him  to  that  retreat  his  Bible,  a 
copy  of  Horace,  and  the  books  he  has  agreed  to  review,  with  a  volume 
of  "  The  Arabian  Nights,"  and  one  of  Palmerin  of  England.  The 
others  scarcely  carry  more,  excepting  that  the  ladies,  knowing  that 
there  may  come  a  rainy  day,  or  that  the  plover  may  fail,  fill  up  one 
packing-box  Vith  paper-covered  novels,  lest  the  gentlemen  should  be 
morose.  They  tell  a  story  there  of  a  call  they  one  day  had  from  the 
bishop,  who  had  read  every  book  they  had  at  Willowdell,  and  so  came 
across  the  road,  hungering  and  thirsting  for  more.  He  found  Ingham 
watering  some  dead  ivy,  and  asked  eagerly  for  books. 

**  Books,  plenty  of  books  I  "  said  Ingham  boldly.  But  he  was  ob- 
served to  be  very  long  washing  his  hands,  hoping,  perhaps,  that  some 
books  might  create  themselves  while  this  process  went  on.  It  could 
not  last  forever,  however ;  and  he  and  the  bishop  walked  slowly  into 
the  common  writing-room  of  the  New  Sybaris  ground-floor.  The 
bishop  looked  eagerly  round,  as  a  camel  in  an  oasis  looks  for  the 
living  spring.  A  "  London  Spectator,"  the  last  two  issues  of  the 
"  Staats-Zeituhg,"  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Testaments,  and  the  Eng- 
lish shilling  "  Shakspeare,"  were  all  that  rewarded  his  examination. 
But  Ingham  appeared  from  the  closet  with  two  or  three  volumes. 

"  Would  you  not  like,"  said  he  in  his  cheeriest  tones,  *'  to  take 
over  this  little  Horace  with  you  ?  If  you  have  not  read  '  The  Art 
of  Poetry '  lately,  you  have  no  idea  how  fresh  and  bright  it  will 
seem  to  you." 

The  bishop  did  not  swear,  but  intimated  that  he  could  repeat  more 
lines  of  Horace  than  Ingham  had  read  that  summer. 
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Not  disconcerted,  Ingham  said,  **  Here  is  Eginhard*8  *  Life  of 
Charlemagne.' .  It  is  very  entertaining,  if  you  are  not  familiar  with  it." 

The  bishop  said  that  he  had  never  heard  of  it,  and  never  wanted  to. 

"  I  have  here  my  Guide-books  in  Southern  Italy,"  said  the  undis- 
turbed Ingham.  *'  Would  you  not  like  to  look  over  them  ?  "  But 
the  bishop  was  by  this  time  lighting  his  cigar  on  the  piazza,  and  was 
so  loud  in  his  abuse  of  the  resources  for  books  of  the  New  Sybaris, 
that,  to  save  its  name,  Ingham  was  fain  to  write  down  to  Mr.  Perkins 
for  three  hundred  pounds  of  light  literature,  to  be  delivered  by 
Adams's  express  before  the  next  night.  With  these  they  kept  the 
bishop  alive  for  a  week  longer. 

The  little  circle  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  met  in  the  writing-room, 
on  the  29th  of  July,  just  after  that  matchless  bath,  which  will  cer- 
tainly be  immortalized  in  twenty  sonnets,  if  the  poets  of  both 
sexes  on  the  shore,  from  Owl's  Head  to  Cape  May,  do  their  duty.- 
They  all  brought  in  their  portfolios  to  make  up  "  The  Examiner," 
which  the  reader  has  now  before  him,  as  well  as  those  thirty  addi- 
tional pages,  which  Mr.  Powers  will  omit  for  want  of  room  in  the 
"make-up."  When  the  pile  was  well  corded  up,  and  addressed  to 
143,  Mr.  Haliburton  said,  — 

"  I  have  answered,  this  morning,  a  nice  note  from  Ossipee,  which 
came  to  ask  my  advice  as  to  books  to  read  aloud,  to  be  read,  I  think, 
this  summer.  '  Books  more  or  less  distinctively  religious,  not,  how- 
ever, requiring  perplexing  thought,  and  entertiiining  as  far  as  may 
be,'  said  my  sensible  correspondent." 

"Did  you  recommend  your  own  books?"  said  Fausta  rather 
wickedly. 

*'  I  was  to  name  four  or  five,"  continued  Haliburton  without  noti- 
cing her  effrontery ;  "  and  the  writer  named,  for  instance,  Ecce  Ho- 
mo, Channing's  Memoirs,  the  Perfect  Life,  and  some  of  Henry 
Ware's  books,  which  he  had.  So  my  choice  was  so  far  limited.  I 
did  name  Fumess's  Jesus  and  His  Biographers,  advising  this  in 
preference  to  the  later  recensions,  the  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  the  Life 
of  Mrs.  Ware,  Palgrave's  Sacred  Poetry,  and  Trench's  House- 
hold Poetry  (in  Hurd  and  Houghton's  pretty  editions,  you  know), 
Robertson's  Sermons,  and  'Common-Sense  in  Religion.'  And  I 
said  they  would  not  find  '  The  Ten  Great  Religions '  too  heavy.  Oh  1 
I  named  Stanley's  Palestine  and  Sinai  also." 

''Pretty  well,"  said  George  Hackmatack:  "suppose  they  had 
asked,  as  they  used  to  do  at  the  Dorchester  Library,  for  '  a  sermon 
book  and  another  book,'  what  would  you  have  said  for  the  other 
book?" 

"Of  course,"  said    Haliburton,  "I  should  have    recommended 
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*  Scrope,'  '  Lulu's  Novel/  *  Ups  and  Downs,' '  Pink  and  White  Tyran- 
ny,' and  *  Mrs.  Carter's  Receipt  Book.'  " 

"  That,  indeed ;  but  passing  the  Old  and  New  serials,  and 
taking  the  books  of  this  year,  what  then  ?  " 

*•  First  and  foremost,"  said  Felix  (Darter,  interrupting,  "  without 
question  or  peer,  *01d  John  Quincy  Adams's  Diary,'  Let  alone 
the  fact  that  the  history  of  the  country  comes  out  of  the  fog  so 
often,  and  in  such  unexpected  forms,  here  is  a  piece  of  personal 
self-analysis,  if  you  will  let  me  say  so,  the  truest  bit  of  savage  self- 
anatomy,  which  ever  got  put  on  paper.  Nobody's  Confessions  equal 
it.  Some  of  us  have  been  trying  to  account  for  the  Old  Man  Elo- 
quent's  inconsistencies    and    cold-bloodedness    and    strangenesses, 

*  how  he  threw  off  his  friends  as  a  huntsman  his  pack,'  and  here  vt 
in  specula^  he  shows  the  whole  story.    No  one  need  guess  any  more." 

"  You  rate  the  book  higher,  then,  than  you  do  Judge  Warden's 
Life  of  Chief  Justice  Chase  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do." 

*'  What's-his-name,  that  man  that  drove  the  bays  from  Wickford, 
said  here,  yesterday,  that  the  Life  of  Chase  was  written,  first  and 
chiefly,  to  show  that  the  author  was  an  ass  ;  second,  and  indirectly, 
to  give  some  anecdotes  of  the  chief  justice.  I  can  hardly  think  that 
these  were  the  objects  aimed  at,  whatever  the  evident  success.  But 
the  book  is  certainly  the  most  unfortunate  monument  to  the  fame  of 
a  great  man,  which  a  great  man  ever  pulled  down  upon  his  own 
head." 

"  You  remember  the  negro  toast  to  Gov.  Strong  ?  *  May  the 
mantle-piece  of  his  success  fall  upon  his  head  I '  " 

*'  Well,  here  is  a  heap  on  poor  Chase's  head,  which  it  is  hard  to 
dig  away.  I  thought  I  had  some  acquaintance  with  him,  and  some 
enthusiasm  for  him,  before  I  read  it ;  but  I  put  down  the  book  last 
night,  a  good  deal  confused,  and  wondering  whether  there  were  any 
such  man,  or  whether  Judge  Warden  and  I  are  perhaps  the  only  two 
men  in  the  world.  There  is  a  strange  rage  against  poor  Sumner, 
who  seems  to  have  doubted  whether  this  were  the  proper  biographer ; 
and  this  rage  is  united  with  a  practical  effort  on  every  page  to  show 
that  Sumner's  doubts  were  well  founded;  then  there  are  the 
author's  private  views  on  most  subjects,  mixed  up  with  frequent  out- 
bursts on  other  people :  one  and  another  such  thing  often  sweep  him 
away  so  far,  that  he  forgets  that  a  biographer  is  one  who  writes  a  life." 

*'  I  have  found  the  Bameveldt  entertaining." 

"  So  it  is.  Rather  hasty  in  composition,  is  it  not  ?  I  suppose  the 
book  could  hardly  have  been  written  by  a  Dutch  historian.  It  seems 
that  even  now  passions  have  not  subsided  enough  for  them  to  know 
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■ 

how  to  do  justice  to  so  great  a  man.  Do  you  know  that  we  had  a 
monument  to  him  here  once.  Trenton  of  Trenton  Falls,  where  that 
gentle  and  wise  Mappa  family  were  pioneers,  was  Olden  Barneveldt 
before  it  was  Trenton." 

"  A  pity  to  lose  the  name.  We  might  even  spare  one  *  Washing- 
ton '  from  our  half-Jiundred,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  earlier 
Washington." 

"  How  terribly  wrought  up  is  Mr.  Motley's  story  of  the  murder  of 
Henri  IV.  I "  Pauline  Ingham  said  this,  and  added,  "  This  Ange- 
lique  Arnauld  in  her  convent  at  Port  Royal  comes  into  the  circle  of 
all  that  shock.  And,  if  you  talk  of  biographies,  nothing  can  be  more 
fascinating  than  this  book  is.  Macmillan  has  reprinted  it  in  a  pretty 
edition.^  I  have  it  here,  left  from  last  year,  —  a  wonderfully  well- 
told  story  of  a  very  noble  and  pure  life." 

"  The  Jansenists  have  come  up  to  the  surface  again  just  in  time 
for  the  new  Old  Catholics.  The  existence  of  that  little  church  in 
Holland,  biding  its  time  for  two  hundred  years,  and  then  coalescing 
with  this  new  revolt  against  Jesuits,  is  a  very  noble  instance  of,  '  he 
that  endures  to  the  end,  the  same  shall  be  saved.'  " 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  Hyacinthe  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  so  far  as  I  see.*  Here  is  the  famous  address  which  has 
so  dissatisfied  his  Protestant  friends.  But  he  only  says,  what  all 
Old  Catholics  say  while  they  are  Old  Catholics,  that  he  believes  in 
a  united  church,  ruled  by  bishops  ;  and  that  he  does  not  believe  in  a 
church  whose  ties  of  union  are  unseen.  This  means  that  he  is  really 
an  Old  Catholic,  and  not  a  somewhat  advanced  Protestant." 

"  Then  the  fault  found  with  him  is  akin  to*  the  fault  which  the 
critics  find  with  Morris's  '  Earthly  Paradise,'  when  they  say  that  it 
is  not  the  multiplication-table." 

"  Substantially."  And  so  they  began  discussing'European  politics ; 
and  their  talk  belongs  to  the  Examiner  no  longer.  The  editor,  who 
had  been  lying  on  the  sofa,  rose  after  they  had  done,  and  went  away 
to  write  in  his  own  room. 

^  Angelique  Amanld,  Abbess  of  Port  BoyaL  By  Frances  Martin.  London :  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  1873. 
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*  DAVID  FRIEDRICH  STRAUSS.i  ^"g'^>  »  ^i^tle  bowed,  with  a  liint  as 

of  submissioa  in  its  attitude ;  a  mild, 
Many  in  America,  and  of  all  creeds,  meditative  eye ;  and  a  general  aspect 
will  be  curious  to  know  a  little  what  of  purity,  considerate  gravity,  and 
the  most  renowned  heretic  of  the  last  gentleness.  Of  studious  sincerity  the 
half-century  was  in  his  personal  char-  face  is  full;  but  there  is  no  aggression 
acter  and  history.  This  desire  may  in  it,  nothing  of  the  war-horse  neigh- 
now  be  gratified.  Prof.  Zeller  of  ing  for  the  charge,  nothing  of  that 
Berlin,  who  knew  Strauss  early,  and  metallic  temper  which  Strauss's  piti- 
remained  in  correspondence  with  him  less  criticism  might  suggest.  All 
to  tRe  end  of  his  life,  —  during  a  that  one  learns  of  him  consists  with 
space,  that  is,  of  more  than  forty  this  aspect.  In  his  eye  and  air,  sa3-s 
years,  —  has  put  forth  a  biography,  Zeller,  was  something  of  almost  vir- 
which,  though  comprised  in  one  hun-  gin  modesty.  It  cost  him  always  an 
dred  and  twenty-six  pages,  is  a  per-  effort  to  put  himself  forth,  even  in  a 
feet  picture  in  its  way.  The  charac-  considerable  private  company.  In 
ter  and  manners  of  the  subject,  the  conversation  w^ith  intimate  friends,  he 
course  of  his  studies,  the  order  of  his  was  genial,  open,  singularly  winning; 
intellectual  development,  and  the  but  he  had  not  the  hard  surface 
points  from  which  his  thought  and  which  gives  ease  in  public  contact, 
work  went  out,  are  indicated  with  ad-  He  fled  from  noise  ;  hated  contention ; 
mirable  completeness  and  precision :  was  any  thing  but  a  parlor  polemic ; 
one  feels  that  the  ground  is  fairly  read  polemical  books  witli  reluctance, 
covered.  '  Also  an  elaborate  charac-  even  though  written  in  his  favor; 
terization,  so  called,  written  by  the  and  wanted  wholly  that  love  of  domi- 
editor  of  the  "  Schwabische  Merkur,"  nance  which  is  half  the  resource  of 
the  principal  journal  in  Stuttgart,  may  so  many  a  reforming  Cobbett  or  Phil- 
be  mentioned,  though  it  is  more  occu-  lips.  Affection  played  a  large  part 
pied  with  Strauss's  speculations  than  in  his  nature  ;  during  the  whole  mid- 
with  the  man  himself.  Moreover,  an  die  period  of  his  life,  it  even  ruled 
excellent  portrait  has  lately  been  pub-  his  literary  activity.  He  clung  to 
lished  in  Germany,  which,  together  old  friends  with  rare  constancy,  loved 
with  a  life-like  photograph,  enables  to  recall  and  record  the  memories  of 
one  to  study  the  man  in  his  physiog-  his  intercourse  with  them,  loved  even 
nomy.  The  exhibit  thus  made  is  the  places  where  they  had  lived  to- 
somewhat  surprising.  gether  :  indeed,  this  local  attachment 
In  personal  appearance  Strauss  was  was  a  distinguishing  trait  of  tlie  man. 
any  thing  but  the  sort  of  man  one  He  was  a  tender  father,  au  orderly 
would  look  for.  Instead  of  the  cold,  and  dutiful  citizen,  in  morals  irre- 
hard,  steel-edged  critic,  or  of  the  bold  proachable :  aside  from  his  heresy,  he 
and  fierce  iconoclast,  one  sees  a  slight-  is  without  suspicion  of  vice.  His 
ly  built  man,  »vith  a  longish,  half-  personal  habits  were  extraordinarily 
womanly  face,  indicating  delicacy  and  temperate  and  simple.  He  furnished 
sensibility;   a  head  also  longish  and  his  dwelling,  when  only  his  own  tastes 

were  to  be  consulted,  almost  like  an 

» David  Frietlrieh  Stranm  in  seinem  Leben  -i       •.         -n^'        r        -.  i.i      !• 

nnd  Beinen  Schrif ten,  geecliUdert   von   Eduard     anchonte.      i^me  tumiture,  COStly  (ll8- 

z«uer.  Bonn,  187*.  play  of  whatever  sort,  had  no  charms 

Dft>'id  Friedrlch  Stranss.    Eine  Characteristik     «'^,.  t^-  i.*       i.i       *.         xi.-4. 

von  wiiheim  Lang.  Leipzig.  for  him.     It  IS  noticeable,  too,  tiiat, 
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while  in  all  things  a  grounded  liberal,  process  to  carry  through.     To  know 

he  was   a  radical  only  in   theology,  this  will  be  a  pleasure  to  all  parties ; 

In  politics  he  was   no   revolutionist,  for    all    are    glad,  when    duty    per- 

was  averse  to  all  extremes,  distrusted  mits   them,   to   leave   the    grave    in 

violent  changes,  held  aloof  from  theo-  peace. 

retical  formalism  on  the  popular  as  Strauss  was  born  in  1808,  at  Lud- 
on  the  princely  side,  was  as  little  of  a  wigsburg^  a  little  city  twenty  miles 
Jacobin  as  of  a  Jacobite.  In  short,  north  from  Stuttgart.  His  father  — 
he  appears  as  an  uncommonly  simple  a  small  merchant  of  some  property, 
and  kindly  man,  modest,  moderate,  which  he  lost  by  mismanagement; 
orderly,  with  womanly  traits.  and  of  some  culture  also ;  fond  of 
There  was  another  side  to  his  char-  Virgil  and  Horace,  whom  he  made 
acter,  however,  as  might  be  supposed,  pocket  companions ;  fonder^  too,  of  bees 
He  liad  a  warm  temper,  and  could  than  of  his  business  —  was  dogmatic, 
flame  up  very  high  upon  occasion,  rather  crustj'  and  crotchety,  perfectly 
though  not  in  the  way  of  personal  well-meaning  and  unmanageable,  one 
quarrel :  he  was  even  unforgiving  of  the  good  people  whom  it  is  hard  to 
where  any  injury  to  his  friends  was  get  on  with.  His  mother  —  a  clear- 
concerned.  Of  course,  too,  there  was  headed  and  clear-hearted  woman, 
enduring,  masculine  force  of  charac-  cheery,  practical,  elastic,  with  a  vein 
ter,  rocky  in^exibility,  iron  tenacity  of  humor,  and  a  quick  feeling  for 
of  will,  behind  his  gentler  traits,  every  thing  simple,  naive,  natural  — 
When,  however,  one  tries  to  make  had  a  somewhat  difficult  account  to 
the  man  out  from  what  is  told  of  him,  make  up  with  the  angularities  of  her 
it  certainly  seems  that  this  tenacity  husband,  but  wore  through,  as  such 
was  at  last,  not  that  of  mere  will,  but  women  will.  Prom  her,  we  are  told, 
of  intellectual  conviction ;  that  he  the  son  derived  his  "  iron  memory," 
was  inflexible  only  in  submission  to  with  a  number  of  his  most  pleasing 
this;  and  that  the  half-submissive  characteristics,  —  among  them,  a  pe- 
bend  of  the  head,  noticed  above,  sig-  culiar  faculty  of  enjoying  the  ways, 
nified  this  sort  of  submission.  There  and  entering  into  the  mental  modes, 
was  a  simplicity  or  unity  of  structure  of  children,  and  simple  unlearned  folk, 
in  him  which  rendered  it  impossible  David  Priedrich  was  the  third  child, 
for  his  will  to  separate  itself  from  his  but  the  oldest  living;  the  others 
perceptions :  while  these  were  his,  he  being  dead  before  his  birth..  He  was 
Tnust  be  theirs.  This  says  nothing  a  slender,  weakly  boy,  shut  out  from 
for  the  correctness  of  his  opinions,  the  customary  sports  of  masculine 
but  much  for  the  character  of  the  childhood,  and  was  early  destined  for 
individual.  We  confess  ourselves  the  career  of  a  preacher,  —  perhaps 
quite  convinced  that  Strauss  studied  for  that  reason.  Schooled  in  his 
and  wrote  honestly,  without  wilful-  native  city  until  his  fourteenth  year, 
ness  or  vanity,  or  pleasure  in  de-  then  for  four  years  at  an  "  evangeli- 
struction.  Upon  his  work  the  final  cal  seminary"  founded  in  the  six- 
adjudication  is  to  come;  and  it  teenth  century  for  the  education  of 
should,  if  only  in  fitness  to  the  man,  Protestant  ministers,  he  passed  thence 
be  as  unsparing  as  candid ;  but  into  the  theological  department  of 
against  the  man,  apart  from  his  opin-  Tubingen  University.  The  course 
ions,   history  will   have   no   criminal  here  occupied  five  years,  of  which  the 
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first  two  were  assigned  to  philosophy,  converted,  illuminated.  Bcihme's 
with  history  as  an  accessory,  the  books  became  to  hira  another  Bible, 
others  to  theology  in  particular,  even  a  superior  Bible :  his  surrender 
Here  the  history  of  the  man  quicRly  was  rapturous  and  entire.  Now  he 
began,  and  in  a  marked  way ;  but  formed  a  close  intimacy  with  Kemer, 
here,  again,  a  surprise  awaits  us.  His  who  remained  always  a  mystic,  born 
first  manifestations  of  mental  char-  to  be  one,  and  who  wrote  later  "  The 
acter,  as  will  soon  be  seen,  stand  in  Seeress  of  Prevorst."  With  Kemer 
extreme  contrast  to  his  subsequent  he  got  far  into  the  strange  cloud-land 
development ;  while  the  transition  of  somnambulistic  revelation,  and 
from  one  to  the  other  was  as  sudden  as  seemed  entered  irrevocably  for  a 
striking.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  reli-  career  as  unlike  as  possible  to  the 
gious  romanticist;  at  twenty,  a  full-  one  in  which  he  was  soon  to  run  so 
blown  mystic  ;  at  twenty-five  he  fast  and  far.  • 
began  "  The  Life  of  Jesus. '^  Schleiermacher  brought  him  out 
The  philosophical  instruction  at  of  that.  In  Schleiermacher  he  found 
Tubingen  was  then  nearly  null :  stu-  religion  the  text,  philosophy  the 
dents  in  earnest  with  their  studies  exposition,  elucidation ;  nor  does  it 
were  left  to  instruct  themselves  as  appear  that  he  could  then  have  given 
they  could  from  books.  Strauss  was  his  heart  to  any  master  with  whom 
one  of  a  small  and  select  circle,  who  this  was  not  the  fixed  order.  But  in 
withdrew  from  the  noise  of  the  ordi-  th§  new  teacher  he  found,  also,  a  new 
nary  student-life,  —  there,  as  at  Ger-  element,  —  a  distinct,  rational  process 
man  universities  generally,  of  a  loud  that  asked  no  favors,  a  dialectic  purely 
enough  sort,  —  and  sought  for  them-  intellectual,  that,  borrowing  nothing 
selves  access  to  the  arcana  of  philo-  from  sentiment,  undertook  to  Jbe  its 
sophical  truth.  Of  Kant  he  could  own  guide,  and  to  make  the  way 
then  make  nothing:  Schelling  was  clear  step  by  step.  Strauss  felt  that 
his  first  guide,  —  Schelling,  and,  next  he  had  hitherto  journeyed  toward  one 
to  him,  Jacobi.  These  he  found  con-  or  another  heavenly  star,  with  the 
genial  to  his  religious  feelings,  then  sense  of  a  sure  direction  indeed,  but 
warm,  and,  as  mediated  through  these,  without  the  clear  daylight  of  under- 
open  to  his  mind  ;  and  in  the  little  standing  on  the  way.  Schleiermacher 
circle,  effervescent  with  young  enthu-  rose  upon  him  as  a  sun  :  he  had  not 
siasm,  there  was  great  effusion  over  known  that  for  the  mind  of  man 
the  two  chosen  masters.  With  these  there  could  bo  a  light  of  this  sort, 
were  associated  tlie  heads  of  the  de-  A  new  sense,  almost  a  new  soul,  arose 
vout  romantic  school  in  literature,  in  the  eager  and  aspiring  youth.  It 
Novalis  and  Tieck,  from  whom  these  is  possible,  he  said,  to  understand ; 
fervid  young  people  read  and  recited  presently  he  added,  to  understand 
together  with  the  due  afflatus.  In  *  all.  With  that,  he  became  in  spirit 
North  Germany  the  day  of  this  school  a  rationalist,  —  one,  that  is,  who  sees 
was  fast  passing,  but  dawned  anew  in  in  sentiment  the  impulse,  but  in 
the  South,  —  not,  however,  to  bo  a  intellect  the  universal  measure.  The 
long  while  bright.  Presently  Strauss  spirit  of  his  future  action  was  from 
went  farther:  he  plunged  into  the  that  time  determined:  its  specific 
deeps  of  religious  mysticism  with  nature  was  decided  by  the  specific 
Jacob  Bohme,   and  was  captivated,  quality  of  his  mind,  critical  strictly, 
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and  by  the  course  of  his  studies  im-  with   an  imaginative  |>odyj  which  is 

mediately  following.  to    the  interior  significance,   to   the 

Meantime   Baur,  to  be  so  widely  truth  itself,  what   the   physiognomy 

known  later  as  a  biblical  critic,  had  of  a  man  is  to  his  mental  and  mo^al 

become  a  professor  at  Tubingen,  and ,  qualities.      Strauss     hastened     with 

brought ^nto  the  study  of  theology  a  this  distinction  to  the   Gospel  histo- 

fresh  breeze    of    interest,   to   which  ries,  to  religious  and  theological  his- 

Strauss   quickly  set   all   saiL     Baur,  tory  in  general.     What  here  is   Be- 

however,  was   then  much   less  "ad-  griff,  and  what  is  Vorstdlung?  was 

vanced '^  than  subsequently :  Schleier-  his    incessant   question.     From    just 

macher  was  his  master  also;  and  it  this  point,   all  henceforth' went  out 

may  be   supposed,  though  it   is   not  with  him.     His  theological  works  from 

said,  that  he  first  suggested  to   his  first  to  last  are  the  answer  to  that  in- 

pupil  the  study  of  that  teacher.     His  quiry,  with  which  he  satisfied  his  own 

influence   with   Strauss   was    strong,  mind. 

but  was  not  the  leading  one  ;  and  he  Strauss  closed  his  university  course 

was   soon    himself    to    become    the  brilliantly,  with  two  prizes  for  disser- 

learner.  •  tations ;   then,  according  to  the  cus- 

And  now,  with  Strauss's  last  year  tom    in   Wurtemberg,   became   vicar 

at  the  university,  came  the  study  of  with  an  established  pastor,  in  a  village 

Hegel,  whom  he  and  Baur  took  up  at  near  his    native    city,   picturesquely 

the  same  time.     Here  "  The  Life  of  situated    on   the   heights   above   the 

Jesus "  had  its  inception,  —  not,  in-  Keckar.     Here   his  sermons,  despite 

deed,   the   specific   purpose   to  write  their  solidity,  were  extremely  popular ; 

such  a  book,  but  the  point  of  view  and  he  was  personally  much  beloved, 

from  which  it  went  out.     Hegel  dis-  Children  and  the  common  people  al- 

tinguished  sharply  between  Begrlff  ways  drew  to  him.     Here,  too,  he  saw 

and    VorsteUung.     These  words  can-  his  mother  often,  who  gave  him  her 

not,  in  the  strict  Hegelian  sense,  be  heart  anew,  and  shared  with  him  her 

directly  translated  into  English.     We  sorrows.     With   his   father  his  rela- 

hit,  however,  nearly  enough,  for  the  tions  were  kindly  enough,  though,  in 

present  purpose,  in  saying  that  j^er/ri^  opinion,   the   two  stood   already   far 

is  pure  intellectual  truth,  while  Vor-  asunder. 

stdliing  is  truth   mediated   through  Nine    months     here ;    then    some 

the  senses  or  the  imagination,  — pic-  months  at  Heilbronn,  to  fill  the  chair 

ture-truthy   one    might    say.     "The  of  an  absent  professor;  then  to  Berlin, 

sun  sets : "  that  is  Vorstellung,  at  once  to  see  Schleiermacher  and  Hegel,  and 

true,  and  not  true,  —  truth   pictured  learn  more.    Schleiermacher  he  visited 

by  the  senses,  not  seen  in   its  pure  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  heard  from 

verity  by  the  mind.     The  Newtonian  him  the  sad  news   that  Hegel   had 

astronomy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  Be-  died  of  cholera  the  day  before.     Ac- 

grlff,  —  truth  which  the  mind  beholds,  cess  to  him  fatally  closed,  then.     In 

the   senses   never.     This   distinction  the  surprise  and  pain  of  the  moment, 

seized    Strauss's    mind    with     great  he  cried  out,  "For  his  sake  it  was 

power :  he  could  not  get  away  from  that  I  came  here."     That  escape  was 

it.     Along  with  it  went  the  represen-  not  to  be  forgotten  nor  forgiven.     The 

tation  that  all  primitive  and  popular  Swabian    neophytes    had    found    in 

truth  is  Vorstellung,  —  pictorial  truth  Schleiermacher  and   Hegel,  as   they 
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fondly  imagined,  a  whole,  each  com-  the   one  work   that  lay   nearest  his 

pleting  the  other;  hut  of  these  phi-  heart. 

losophers  each  regarded  his  own  sys-  "  The    Life    of     Jesus,"    fourteen 

tem  as  complete,  and  thanked  nobody  hundred  printed  pages,  was  written 

for  piecing  it  out  with  a  different  doc-  in  a  year:  at  its  conclusion,  Strauss 

trine.      Schleiermacher  was   not  the  was   twenty-six  years   old.      In   the 

less  disposed  of  the  two  to  insist  upon  following  year  it  came  out;  and  the 

the  integrity  of  his  own  system,  was  fountains   of    the    great    deep   were 

indeed  a  little  sensitive  on  that  head :  broken  up ;  and  all  the  clouds  in  the 

besides,  he  reprobated    Hegel's   doc-  theological  heavens  ran   together  to 

trine,  and  gathered  up  his  skirts  in  pour  upon   the   astonished    stripling 

its   presence.      He    became    cold    at  such    a   rain   of  reprobation    as    has 

once,  therefore,  upon  hearing  Strauss's  fallen  upon  few,  young  or  old.    Aston- 

unguarded  exclamation;  nor  was  his  ished  he  undoubtedly  was.    His  views 

coldness  to  be  overcome,  though  the  were  oil  to  his  own  mind:  he  could 

latter  remained  for  some  months  in  not  realize,   in    advance,   that    they 

diligent  attendance  upon  his  lectures  would  be  nitric-acid  to  the  minds  of 

and  sermons.     But  here   it  was,   in  so  many  others.     He  was  susceptible, 

listening  to   Schleiermacher's   course  too,  and  felt*  disapproval:   it  pained 

of  lectures  upon  the  Life  of  Jesus,  him  then  and  always  to  be  at  odds 

that   the   distinct    purpose    arose   in  with   his   contemporaries.     Nor   had 

Strauss's  ^  mind  to  write  such  a  life  he  been  prepared  by  any  previous  ex- 

himself,  and  to  apply  that  distinction  perience  for  the  one  he  was  now  to 

of  Befjriff  and     Vorstelluriff,  w^hich  endure.      Up   to   that   time   he    had 

had  seemed  to  him  so  replete  with  scarcely  known  what  it  was  to  be  oth- 

importance  for  theology.  erwise  than    cherished  and  beloved. 

Big  with  this  purpose,  he  returned  In  private,   his  winning  personality 

to  Tubingen,  and  obtained  the  posi-  had  charmed  the  affection  of  friends, 

tion  of  a  repetent, — something  like  the  In  public,  only  sympathy  and  admira- 

English  university  "coach  ; "  his  office  tion  had  greeted  him.    Suddenly,  from 

being  to  go  over  with  the  students  east,  west,  north,  and   south,  voices 

the   ground   of   the    professorial    in-  cried  out  upon  him  as  the  particular 

struction,  and  make  them  more  thor-  Satan  and  Antichrist  of  his  age.     A 

oughly     acquainted     with     it.      He  daring  heretic  was   there,  who   had 

played  his  role  in  a  large  way,  lee-  sown,   and  must  reap ;  but  a  young 

turing  upon   logic,  metaphysics,  the  man  of  sensibilities  more  than  ordi- 

history  of  philosophy  since  Kant,  Pla-  narily  tender  was  there  also.       The 

to's  "  Banquet,"  the  history  of  mor-  pen  was  steel ;  but  the  heart  behind 

al^.     Few  lectures  in  the  university  it  was  a  soft  human  one;  and  of  this, 

had  ever  been  so  attended.     Students  too,  one   may  think  now,  when   the 

flocked  to  his  lecture-room,  and  list-  pen   will   offend   no   more.     So  very 

ened  with  vast  enthusiasm:  his  sue-  young  he  was!  youthfully  sensitive 

cess,  as  measured  by  under-graduate  to  praise  and  blame,  doing  his  duty, 

voices,    was    most  brilliant.      After  he  thought;  and  the  religious  world 

a  year    and    a    half,    however,    he  in  general  thought  so  differently,  and 

withdrew     himself     resolutely    from  would  do  its  duty  also, 

these     applauses,    gave     up     lectur-  As    an    early   consequence   of  his 

ing,   and  devoted   himself  wholly  to  heretical   audacity,   Strauss   was    re- 
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moved  from  liia  honorable  position  as  merely  reprinted  from  the  first,  but 
repetent  at  Tubingen,  and  reduced  to  carefully  seen  through,  with  considera- 
the  charge  of  a  boys'  school  at  Lud-  tion  of  the  criticism  incurred,  some- 
wigsburg.  Teaching  boys  of  sixteen,  times  with  franl^  submission  to  it. 
mostly  without  even  a  dawning  intel-  For  example,  in  the  third  edition  he 
lectual  interest,  was  a  weary  business  made  large  concessions  with  regard  to 
to  his  awakened  and  speculative  mind ;  the  Gospel  of  John ;  only,  however, 
but  there  was  worse  than  this  in  the  after  further  study,  to  return,  in  the 
case.  In  his  native  town  he  could  fourth,  very  nearly  to  his  original  point 
not  well  avoid  boarding  with  his  par-  of  view.  To  this  labor  was  added 
ents;  and  in  that  house  the  climate  that  of  replying  to  some  critics,  the 
was  raw  and  tempestuous  to  a  degree,  justice  of  whose  animadversions  he 
The  father  was  bitterly  incensed;  and  quite  failed  to  recognize.  Among 
being  one  of  those  portentous  good  these  was  Wolfgang  Menzel,  a  power- 
people,  who  can  never  make  allowance  ful  writer,  but  not  learned  scholar ; 
for  the  mental  necessities  of  another,  who  was  to  be  distinguished  all  his 
nor  ever  have  done  with  a  matter  life  by  his  hatred  of  Goethe,  of  liber- 
that  displeases  them,  he  kept  up  an  alism,  of  America,  of  every  thing 
ado  day  out  and  day  in.  The  worse  modern ;  and  whose  stormy  arrogance, 
the  storm  raged  out  of  doors,  the  assumption  of  Jovine  supremacy,  and 
more  it  blew  and  ^  blustered  within,  style  of  thundering  down,  a§  from 
The  mother,  too,  since  she  could  not  summits  above  the  clouds,  upon  mor- 
'  take  part  against  the  son  so  dearly  tals  below,  had  made  almost  a  reign 
beloved,  had  to  endure  her  share  of  of  terror  in  German  literature, 
the  tireless  persecution.  It  became  Strauss's  handling  of  him  is  praised 
intolerable.  For  his  mother's  sake,  by  his  party  ba*  quiet  indeed,  and 
even  more  than  for  his  own,  Strauss  therefore  in  contrast  to  Menzel's  tone, 
gave  up  his  position,  after  suffering  but  very  keen  and  effective, 
its  discomforts  for  a  year,  and  was  In  the  midst  of  this  came  a  sensa- 
never  more  to  have  any  public  em-  tion.  The  government  of  Zurich  un- 
ployment.  He  withdrew  to  Stutt-  dertook  to  give  the  world  a  specimen 
gai't,  took  a  bit  of  a  garden-house  of  Swiss  liberality,  and  proffered 
back  from  the  street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Strauss  the  professorship  of  theology 
larger  houses,  furnished  it  with  ex-  in  the  high  school,  modestly  so  called, 
traordinary  simplicity,  and  there  lived  of  that  city.  Strauss  accepted,  and  be- 
quite  alone  for  six  years,  taking  a  gan  preparing  a  course  of  lectures,  but 
short  walk  daily,  visiting  the  theatre  was  never  to  deliver  them.  The  chal- 
or  opera  once  in  a  while,  seeing  a  few  lenge  to  public  opinion  in  Europe  was 
chosen  friends  of  an  evening,  but  min-  promptly  taken  up.  The  honest  horror 
gling  not  at  all  in  general  society,  —  of  the  theological  world  at  such  an 
quite  out  of  the  great  world,  a  recluse,  appointment  reached  the  populace 
absorbed  in  his  studies,  and  his  labors  of  Zurich :  a  storm  arose,  and  raged 
with  the  pen.  Of  work  there  was  no  about  the  ears  of  the  city  govem- 
lack.  First  of  all,  he  had  to  prepare  ment,  which  proved  too  much  to  en- 
the  subsequent  editions  of  his  book,  counter.  The  invitation  was  with- 
wbich  followed  at  the  astonishing  rate,  drawn ;  but  popular  passion  had  been 
considering  the  nature  of  the  work,  too  violently  excited  to  be  so  appeased ; 
of  one  a"  year;  and  which  were  not  and  the  Zurich  insurrection  of  1839 
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axrived.  If  Strauss  was  grieved  by  thirty-two  years  of  age  he  had  written 
the  disappointment;  he  was  quickly  his  task  out,  and  laid  down  the  pen. 
called  away  from  the  sense  of  it  by  a  He  thought  he  took  leave  of  labor, 
deeper  sorrow.  IJis  mother  died :  and,  by  way  of  final  divorce  from  it, 
that  one  warmest  heart  of  all  the  married.  Some  years  previously  a 
world  for  him  lay  cold,  to  soothe  him  gifted  opera-singer,  who  briefly  vis- 
with  its  love  no  more,  no  more  to  ited  Stuttgart,  had  made  a  deep  im- 
suffer  for  him.  The  home  of  his  pression  upon  him  by  the  beauty 
childhood  died  with  her,  chill  as  the  of  her  singing,  and  the  classic  perfec- 
sepulchre  henceforth;  for  not  even  tion  of  her  action.  A  second  visit 
by  a  common  grief  could  the  father's  now  gave  him  opportunity  to  become 
estrangement  from  the  son  be  over-  acquainted  with  her:  an  engagement 
come.  The  latter  found  solace  only  and  marriage  soon  followed.  To  do- 
in  new  work.  He  set  about  making  mestic  peace  and  love  he  now  turned 
of  the  material  gathered  for  his  pro-  his  heart.  But  the  fate  of  his  life  was 
posed  lectures  a  companion-piece  to  not  to  be  escaped :  the  sweet  cup  soon 
"The  Life  of  Jesus,"  the  "Glaubens-  turned  bitter.  The  wife  had  the  his- 
lehre"  (system  of  belief).  But  as  trionic  temperament ;  was  accustomed 
the  so-called  "  Life  of  Jesus "  was  no  to  scenic  display,  to  publicity  and 
life,  but  only  a  criticism  of  the  evan-  applause :  the  husband  was  irrevo- 
gelical  narratives,  so  this  work  was  cably  wonted  to  a  still  and  studious 
no  positive  system  of  doctrine,  but  seclusion,  and  was  simple  to  a  marvel 
only  a  criticism  of  the  Christian  in  all  his  tastes  and  habits ;  while  it 
creed,  involved  iu  a  history  of  its  is  not  unlikely  that  the  want  of  any 
derivation  and  development  from  the  outward  occupation,  and  even,  now 
earliest  to  the  latest  times.  Here,  that  his  life's  work  seemed  done,  of 
too,  he  followed  the  same  constant  any  steadfast  engagement  of  mind, 
clew,  —  the  distinction  of  Ber/riff  a.ni  made  him  a  little  wearing  to  himself 
Vorstellung.  The  second  work  has  and  a  little  exacting  in  his  demand 
attracted  much  less  attention  than  of  domestic  satisfaction.  The  two 
the  first,  but  is  thought  by  the  writ-  lived  painfully  together  for  five  years, 
er's  friends  superior  to  it  in  some  during  which  a  son  and  a  daughter 
respects,  especially  as  wanting  the  were  born  to  them,  then  parted  with- 
rather  tedious  monotony  which  even  out  divorce.  The  wife  went  to  Stutt- 
they  cannot  help  finding  in  its  prede-  gart  (they  had  lived  at  Ludwigsburg), 
cessor.  the  children,  by  agreement,  with  her. 
Here  ended  Strauss's  theological  to  be  returned  to  the  father  when  old 
activity,  for  more  than  twenty  enough  to  enter  upon  their  course  of 
years  in  fact,  but  forever,  as  he  then  education.  The  agreement,  it  may 
thought  and  said.  He  had  followed  here  be  said,  was  carried  out,  and  the 
his  clew  to  the  end,  and  had  no  far-  sad  affair  made  worse  by  no  accesso- 
ther  to  go.  It  illustrates  the  purely  ries  of  scandal  or  strife, 
critical  turn  of  his  mind,  that,  having  Strauss  had  never  again  a  penna- 
criticised  all  the  way  through  to  his  nent  home.  He  alighted  now  here, 
own  time,  he  had  come,  in  a  sort,  to  now  there,  as  the  three  wants  of  his 
the  end  of  the  world  for  the  time  life  —  quiet,  books,  and  intellectual 
being,  and  must  wait  for  that  to  go  companionship  —  could  for  the  time  be 
farther  before   he   could   do  so.     At  best  satisfied.     Kor  did  he  fot  a  long 
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time  find  a  literary  task  of  more  than  feet  smack.     And  Prussia  is  paying 

minor    interest.     He    wrote    several .  dearly  to-day  for  that  peculiar  taste, 

biographies,  very  pleasing,  but  of  men  Strauss  gave  it  its  due  early,  but  by 

to  whom  he  was  drawn  rather  by  an  allusion  that  was  everywhere  and 

affectionate  personal  interest  than  by  nowhere,   under  every  word,   in   no 

their  intrinsic  importance.     He  medi-  word. 

tated  a  theological  dictionary,  and  The  first  of  Strauss's  minor  biog- 
gave  it  up ;  meditated  a  critical  his-  raphies  was  in  press  when  the  revolu- 
tory  of  Christian  morals,  and  gave  it  tion  of  1848  broke  out,  and  brought 
up ;  meditated  a  monography  upon  the  printing  to  a  stand.  The  author, 
Diderot,  but  did  not  sufficiently  like  much  against  his  personal  inclination, 
the  subject  on  a  nearer  approach,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Wiirtem- 
And  so  it  went  on  for  fifteen  years,  berg  parliament,  but  only  to  find 
One  keen  touch,  however,  should  be  himself  in  a  false  position.  He  was 
mentioned, —  his  first  publication  after  too  moderate  to  satisfy  the  radicals, 
the  ^^  Glaubenslehre."  It  was  a  lecture  theil  in  a  majority,  and  carrying  mat- 
entitled  ^^The  Soman ticist  upon  the  ters  with  a  high  hand,  while  too 
Throne  of  the  Csesars ;  or,  Julian  the  grounded  a  liberal  to  consort  com- 
Apostate,"  —  a  strictly  historical  delin-  fortably  with  the  opposing  party, 
eation,  under  every  line  of  which  lay  among  whom  sat  that  Jupiter  Tonans 
a  satire  upon  Frederick  William  IV.  of  conservatism,  the  frowning  Men- 
of  Prussia,  that  remarkable  sentimen-  zel,  thundering  up  this  time  from  the 
talist  and  church- worshipper,  whose  ranks  of  the  minority.  Strauss  be- 
measureless,  unasked  surrender  to  the  lieved  entirely  in  a  liberal  const itu- 
pretensions  of  Home  prepared  for  the  tional  system ;  but  he  believed  in 
present  Prussia  and  the  German  understanding  also,  had  no  supersti- 
empire  some  of  the  worst  difficulties  tious  respect  for  members  merely  as 
they  have  to  encounter.  A  singular  such,  and  could  never  bring  himself 
man,  that  monarch.  Say  '*  Church  "  to  say  that  forty  ignorances  ought  to 
to  him,  and  he  was  upon  his  knees  outweigh  one  just  thought.  He 
forthwith.  What  church  did  not  resigned.  The  two.parties  fought  on, 
signify,  only  it  should  smell  old ;  and  and  of  them  he  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a 
the  Roman,  as  rich  in  ancient  odor,  friend:  ''Bight  and  left,  with  the 
commanded  his  reverence  peculiarly,  princes  and  the  people's  men,  there  is 
It  is  told  of  the  first  George  that  he  just  as  little  insight  as  candor  and 
was  very  fond  of  oysters,  but  could  fairness ;  and  the  threatened  rupture 
not  find  in  England  such  as  suited  is  only  delayed  by  the  want  of  coun- 
him  ;  something  was  wanting.  A  sel  on  both  sides."  So  far  from  being 
keen-witted  servant  took  a  thought,  a  revolutionist  or  socialist,  he  was  not 
"  Hanover,"  he  reflected,  "  lies  inland :  even  a  democrat.  "  I  was  sincerely," 
English  oysters,  upon  arriving  there,  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  "for  car- 
were  slightly  stale."  He  hastened  to  rying  through  a  true  constitutional 
procure  stale  oysters,  brought  the  system,  and  for  a  firm  unity,  with  the 
dish  to  his  master;  and  the  royal  greatest  possible  sparing  of  existing 
taste  was  delighted.  Frederick  Wil-  conditions ;  but  if  I  mttst  choose  be- 
liam  IV.  worshipped  "  church  "  in  tween  a  despotism  x>i  the  princes  and 
general,  but  only  in  an  article  some-  a  despotism  of  the  masses,  then  I 
what  past  its  prime  found  the  per-  say    without    reserve,    The    former  I 
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You  may  punish  me  for  heresy;  but  tween  pencil  and  scalpel,  the  rivalry 
I  cannot  do  otherwise.  The  last  drop  for  favor  is  no  equal  one.  From  this 
of  blood  in  my  veins  abhors  a  domi-  work,  Strauss  turned  again  to  the 
nation  of  the  populace  and  the  dema-  "Age  of  Enlightenment"  in  France; 
gogues  as  the  worst  of  all  evils."  found  in  Voltaire  what  he  could  not 
Radicals  who  sympathize  with  his '  discover  in  Diderot,  a  theme  to  his 
theology  will  pardon  his  politics  if  mind,  and  dealt  with  it  in  six  lec- 
tliey  can.  Meantime,  matters  came  tures,  first  read  as  such  to  the  Prin- 
quickly  to  a  turn.  A  conservative  cess  Alice,  then  published  in  a  volume 
re-action  set  in,  to  sweep  all  before  it.  of  modest  dimensions,  which  was  re- 
Radicalism,  that  had  disdainfully  re-  ceived  with  distinguished  applause, 
fiised  what  it  called  half  a  loaf,  got  as  being  wonderfully  fine  in  style,  as 
no  bread,  but  a  stone ;  and  temperate  well  as  comprehensive  and  penetrat- 
liberalism,  that  had  warned  it  vainly,  ing  in  matter.  The  Von  Hutten  and 
had  to  suffer  with  it.  the  Voltaire  gave  him  rank  as  a  Ger- 
It  was  nine  years  later,  that  Strauss  man  classic ;  and  when,  during  the 
for  the  first  time  brought  out  a  non-  war  with  France,  his  letters  to  Renan, 
theological  work  which  commanded  in  defence  of  the  fatherland,  came 
general  attention,  or  which,  from  the  out,  the  heart  of  the  nation  fairly 
nature  of  its  subject,  could  do  so.  turned  to  him.  Had  it  ended  then, 
This  was  his  "  Life  of  Ulrich  von  Hut-  all  Germany  would  have  mourned  at 
ten,"  a  "humanist"  of  the  sixteenth  his  grave. 

century  (born  1488 ;  died  1523),  war-  It  was  not  so  to  end.     Upon   the 

rior^  writer,  reformer,  and  champion  veteran  came  the  spirit  of  his  youth  : 

of  intellectual  freedom,  nearer  to  the  one  last  unequivocal  word,  reaching 

modern  spirit  than  Luther,  with  whom  to  the  utmost  extent  of   his  private 

he  stood  in  relations  of  friendly  inter-  thought,  he  must  utter  to  complete 

course.     This   biography,    which  the  his   testimony.     "The  Old   and   the 

German     literary    public     welcomed  New  Belief"  appeared:   the  general 

warmly,   was    followed    by   that    of  kindliness  toward  him  vanished;  the 

Reimanis,  the  first   German   ration-  utmost  of  the  old  aversion   revived. 

alist.     This  brought  him  back  to  his  Can  it   be  wondered   at  ?     Such    an 

old  love,  theology ;  and  in  1864,  after  abysmal  cleft  he  would  make  between 

an  interval  of  twenty-three  years,  he  the  old  and  the  new !     And  the  latter, 

turned  up  again  in  his  first  role,  with  come  to  look  at  it,  is  but  half-made 

the  new  "Life  of  Jesus  for  the  Ger-  land   at  best.     So  many   hopes  and 

man  People,"  designed   to   be   more  solaces   cast  away,  and  in   place   of 

popular  than   the  former  work ;   but  them  a  theory  of  heat,  "  natural  se- 

which,  coming  out  at  the  same  time  lection,"  and  the  like.     It  may  well 

with  Renan's  full-moon  romance,  was  be  that  an  account  is  to  be  made  up 

nearly  eclipsed  by  it.     Renan  really  between  the  consecrated  tradition  of 

painted   a  character,  truly  or  other-  the  human  race,  on   the   one  hand, 

wise :  Strauss  only  dissected  one,  or  and  the  knowledge  of  natural  order, 

rather  the  narratives  about  one.     If  which  has  poured  in  upon  the  world 

the  former  drew  a  good  deal  upon  his  since  Copernicus'  time,  on  the  other, 

imagination,  and  J>ut  in    a   Parisian  But  an  account  which  simply  excludes 

vice  or  two  to  make  the  picture  "  nat-  the   former,  —  an  account  which,  in- 

ural,"  it  was  still  a  picture;  and,  be-  stead  of  reproducing  the  old  secret  in 
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the  forms  of  modem  thought,  would  to  be  so.  What  the  mind  withstood, 
fling  it  quite  away,  and  begin  anew,  —  the  body  could  not :  there  was  no 
this  is  not  development,  but  revolution  longer  the  physical  elasticity  of  youth 
in  the  harshest  sense  of  the  term.  But  to  resist  the  harsh  climate  his  book 
we  wander  from  our  purpose :  let  us  had  brought  about  him.  A  malady 
leave  the  book,  and  return  to  the  man.  of  undetermined  nature  set  in ;  an- 
It  had  been  sweet  to  Strauss  to  guish  in  the  back  and  limbs  robbed 
find  himself  in  good  acceptance  iHth  him  of  sleep,  wore  away  his  strength, 
his  nation.  All  that  was  now  over ;  A  visit  to  Carlsbad,  recommended  by 
and  with  sharp  pain  he  saw  that  he  the  physicians,  had  no  good  effect, 
was  once  more  isolated,  —  a  kind  of  He  returned  weaker,  worse  every  way, 
intellectual  outlaw.  Especially  was  and  calmly  said  to  his  friends  that 
he  hurt  when  tones  reached  him  that  this  illness  was  to  be  his  last.  New 
seemed  rude,  as  if  he  were  an  auda-  and  more  specific  forms  of  disease, 
cious  tyro,  with  whom  the  strict  with  new  pain,  supervened :  he  sank 
terms  of  literary  courtesy  need  not  incessantly,  suffering  much.  Months 
be  kept.  His  mind  recovered  itself  passed;  the  year  turned  toward  its 
soon,  and  stood  firm,  without  angry  close;  and  the  pain  that  consumed 
discomposure,  without  regret.  "What  him  was  consuming  still.  He  bore 
it  was  enjoined  upon  me  by  the  it  all  beautifully,  his  friends  thought; 
Eternal  Will,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  uttering  no  word  of  complaint,  fear- 
"to  declare  to  men,  and  not  conceal,  ing  only  that  his  mind  should  be 
that  have  I  avowed:  I  have  preached  darkened.  In  the  intervals  of  ex- 
my  sermon  out  from  the  first  word  to  treme  suffering,  he  wrote  cheerful 
the  last.  If  now  I  die,  none  can  letters  to  old  friends,  or  conversed 
accuse  me  of  dying  in  debt  to  my  with  those  about  him ;  sometimes,  also, 
time  or  my  people.  What  I  had,  I  inditing*  little*  poems,  touching  in 
have  imparted:  this  little  book  con-  their  affectionate  simplicity,  but  not 
tains  all  that  remained  unsaid.  You  pathetic,  to  his  son  and  daughter,  — 
will,  perhaps,  tell  me  that  I  have  the  latter  happily  married  at  Bonn ; 
omitted  many  things ;  that  too  much  the  former  an  army  physician  at 
has  been  touched  upon  insufficiently  Stuttgart,  and  his  medical  attendant, 
in  my  discussion.  Much,  I  confess.  His  sympathetic  interest  in  the  hope- 
is  wanting,  but  not  through  negli-  ful  effort  of  the  world  he  was  about 
gence  :  nothing  have  I  left  out  know-  to  leave  remained  unabated ;  espe- 
ingly  or  wilfully.  .  ,  .  What  I  had  cially  in  the  struggle  of  Prussia  with 
to  do  is  done  as  I  could  do  it :  what  ultra-montanisra,  and  in  the  future  of 
is  to  happen  in  consequence  will  go  that  German  empire  to  which  his 
as  it  can.  I  acquiesce,  knowing  that  salutations  had  been  among  the  warm- 
it  must  happen."  This  letter  was  est.  His  opinions  underwent  no 
written  in  Latin,  Was  it  that  he  change.  When  very  near  the  end, 
liked  to  escape  the  /  in  writing  so  of  he  read,  in  the  original,  "  Plato  on  the 
himself?  Or  may  one  guess  that  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  and  laid  the 
words  of  the  old  tongue,  cooled  by  beautiful  book  down,  saying,  "  It  is  a 
time,  were  grateful  to  a  heart  yet  bygone  point  of  view,  but  was,  in  its 
sore,  and  aided  him  to  contemplate  time,  necessary  to  humanity."  Be- 
the  situation  as  from  a  distance  ?  yond  the  term  of  his  own  life,  his 
"If  now  I    die:"  it   was  indeed  hopes   were   only   for  his  kind:    he 
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had  none  for  himself.     Without  sad-  creditable  to  him  as  it  is  to  the  gov- 

ness,  nevertheless,  strange  though  it  ernment  of  Sarmiento,   who   has  so 

seem^  and  in   entire   composure,  he  loyally  maintained  the  new  ohserva- 

awaited  his  hour;  and  so,  after  near  tory,  of  which  tlie  position  and  the 

a    twelvemonth .  of     wasting    pain,  atmosphere  are  such  as  to  give  results 

passed  away  quietly,  as  a  child  fall-  the  most  satisfactory, 
ing  asleep.  Dr.    Peabody's     baccalaureate     at 

Let  us  be  grateful  that  we  live  in  Cnmbridge  is  from  the  text,  "  Hebrew, 

an  age  when  it  is  not  only  possible,  Greek,  and  Latin,"  —  a  text  which  is 

but  easy,  and  with  sensible  men  ha-  not   to  be  called  ingenious ;    for  the 

bitual,  to  distinguish  between  charac-  fact  that   those  three  languages  did 

ter  and   opinion.     Here  was  a  man  come   together  in  the  inscription  on 

faithful  to  the  light  that  was  in  him,  the  cross  is  a  pregnant  suggestion  as 

like  John  Calvin  or  John  Knox.     If  to  the  central  place  of  Christ,  and  his 

neither  his  light  nor  theirs   is   that  life  and  death,  in  the   world   of   his 

to  which  we,  in   our  turn,   must  be  time.     Biblical  culture,  the  culture  of 

faithful,  let  us   rejoice   that  we   can  taste,   and  the  culture  of  patriotism, 

none  the  less  acknowledge  in  them,  — these  are  the  three  necessities  of 

and  duly  honor,  the  virtue  of  personal  the  scholar.     This  is  the  doctrine  of 

sincerity.  D.  A.  W  ass  on.  the    sermon ;    and    it    is    admirably 

wrought  out. 

In  the  same  pamphlet  the  reader 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESSES,  will  be  glad  to  find  the  baccalaureate 

Times  and  seasons  adjust  them-  ^^  *^«  youngest,  or  third,  Richard 
selves  more  precisely  than  one  would  Henry  Dana.  The  grandfather,  in  a 
suppose,  under  the  great  law  of  venerated  old  age,  is  surrounded  by 
natural  selection.  Congress  ceases  its  "  ^^^^^^^  ^°^®'  ^^^  ^^PS  ^^  friends." 
steady  monotone  for  a  while;  and  ^^^®  father  — who,  as  an  athletic 
then  begin  the  college  anniversaries  youngster,  set  the  boys  of  a  generation 
wiih  their  addresses,  to  Jbe  followed  by  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  describing  the  hardships 
the  agricultural  meetings  and  the  great  ^^  "  ^'^'^  ^^^™  before  the  Mast,"  and 
religious  conventions  of  the  autumn,  **  *^^®  «^"^®  ^^^^  opened  the  Golden 
with  theirs,  in  turn.  All  of  these,  ^^^®  ^^  ^^^  Francisco  to  the  read- 
each  in  its  turn,  provide  not  merely  ^°g  ^^^^^  —  ^^  Polling  loyally  at  his 
entertainment,  but  real  instruction,  for  ^^^^  serving  the  public  and  the  State 
hearers  and  readers.  The  college  ad-  ^^  ^^®  ^^^^  work  of  a  leading  lawyer 
dresses,  which  occupy  the  end  of  June  ^^  Boston.  Just'  now  he  is  the  chair- 
and  July,  are  delivered  by  picked  °^*^  ^^  ^^^^  executive  committee  of 
men  before  picked  audiences  of  men  *^®  overseers  of  Harvard  College, 
and  women  of  influence,  and  are  spe-  -^*  ^^®  moment  when  we  AN-rite 
cially  worth  attention  in  the  literary  ^^^^^  ^^°®s»  *^®  youngest  Mr.  Dana, 
record  of  every  year.  Richard  Henry  Dana,  3d,  is  most  dis- 

With  this  series  we  may  class,  this  ^inguished  before  the  readers  of  this 
year.  Dr.  Gould's  curious  and  valuable  country,  because  at  a  very  exciting 
account  of  his  astronomical  work  in  ^loment,  after  a  very  hard  rowing- 
South   America.1    The  record  is  as  ™^^^^    ^^  ^^®  ^^^^^®  ^^  *^^®  ^^^®  ^^ 

,  r»       ^x      *  fx_  «    i     .    .  ^    ,j  ^  ^.  Saratoga,  he  did  not  say  one  word,  —  a 

1  Reception  of  Dr.  Benjamin  A.  Qould  by  his  ^  °^    t/v?      i  i  . 

Fellow-Citizenfl  of  Boston  and  Vicinity.  ft^at  more  difiScult   on   SUCh   occasions 
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than  the  most  brilliant  eloquence  or         "No:  there  is  a  radical  difficulty  in  the 

repartee.     And   he  wiir  long  be  re-  working  of  the  political  machinery.    The 

^  _  °        .  reason  that  the  better  men  do  not  much 

membered   gratefully   among   under-  appear  in  politics  is,  that  this  great  machin- 

graduates  at  Cambridge  as  the  man  ery  is  so  arranged,  that  men  of  high  princi- 

who  knew  how  to   hold  his   tongue  P^^  f^^  ^^'^^^  "^^f^  .**  «f  immense  disad- 

,  •  T>  vantage,  compared  With  the  less  scnipiilous. 

when   there   was    occasion.      JKut    a         «*  The  best  of  the  community  are  at  the 

month  before,  as  the  chosen  spokes-  short  arm  of  the  lever;  and,  when  a  truly 

man   of  his   class,  he  had  delivered  fod  and  great  man  does  appear,  it  is  only 

,,    .       ,  . .     '       1  .  T    *.  1,  because  he  ha-i  borne  up  against  enonuous 

their  class-oration,  which  is  equally  odds." 

creditable  to  him  and  to  them. 

After  the  history  which  is  expected  The  discussion  which  follows,  —  of 
of  the  athletic,  literary,  and  social  sue-  the  "  feudal  system,"  as  he  calls  it,  by 
cesses  of  the  largest  class  which  had  which  men  now  in  office  undertake 
ever  entered  at  Cambridge  when  they  the  management  of  elections,  —  and 
were  admitted,  Mr.  Dana  passes  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  politics 
the  theme  more  interesting  to  general  of  state  and  nation,  is  specially  inter- 
readers,  —  the  duty  of  men  of  culture  esting,  as  coming  from  a  man  so  young. 
to  take  part  in  public  affairs  :  —  With  very  loyal  hopefulness,  he  calls 

.on  the  young  men  around  him  to  do 

"Perhaps  none  of  the  class  have  forgot-  *^«j^  ^"^^  «^^are  in  what  he  calls  "a 

ten  a  few  words  spoken  to  ns  during  onr  national  reform."     The  address  is  in 

freshman  year,  in  the  Upper  Hall  of  Massa-  every  way  worthy  of  the  occasion, 
chuaetts,  by  Mr.  Hughes,  —  Tom  Hughes,  I         i-<        w  n        ^  ^        ^^     i     i   j.i 

mean.    Some  were,  doubtless,  then  stirred        ^^^'  Walker  bravely  attacked  the 

by  him  with  a  determination  to  give  atten-  whole  subject  of  wages,  in  the  address 

tion  to  their  public  duties,  and  do  what  ^hich  he  delivered  at  Amherst, 
they  could  for  coimtry.  ta      tut  i.  t»      j   •     i-i  ii 

"While  appealing  to  us  in  a  thrilling        ^r.  Means,  at  Bowdoin  College,  in 

manner  to  take  more  interest  in  public  an  address  full  of  thought,  compared 


country  seemed  to  l)e,  that  the  educated  and  and  Mill  with  those  of  Christianity, 
best  people  disliked  entering  politics.  Dj..    Hosmer's  subject   at  Antioch 

"There  is  no  necessity,  I  am  sure,  for  re-  ,,       „t  ^c  .u^    Extremes-" 

peating  to-day  what  was  so  earnestly  and  ^^   ;"®      y^^   oi    ine   JJ^xcremes  , 

well  said  to  the  class  on  the  same  subject  and,  in  an  interesting  review  of  the 

in  the  baccalaureate  sennon  last  Sunday.  history    of    philosophy    and    that   of 

*'It  is  only  too  true  that  too  many  edu-  j  -   '^'     ».-         \,       i.         j   i. 

rated  men  do  hold  back  from  political  life;  "^^dern    civilization,  he  showed  how 

that  they  do  not  attend  the  polls  and  noml-  much  the  real  progress  of  the  world 

natingmeetings  as  they  ought:  but  that  is  had    gained  from   the  struggles   and 

not  the  bottom  of  the  matter.    There  must  ^  .^  i.       i.       r   xi  i. 

be  some  sufficient  reason  for  this  lack  of  ^^'^"^  ^^®  contrasts  of  the    most   ex- 

interest;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  ask  ourselves  treme  opposites  in  opinion. 

that  reason.  At  the  dedication  of  the  magnifi- 

I  cannot  make  myself  believe  that  our  t-ivT  'iTTn      i.rt       u-j 

education  haa  unfitted  men  for  sur-h  work,  ^^^^  Memorial   Hall    at    Cambridge, 

on  the  one  hand;  nor,  on  the  other,  that  Mr.  Adams  was  the  orator.     At  the 

questions  of   State  are  not  a  field  large  (J),  B.  K.  celebration  there.  Dr.  Ever- 

Khat  «rwhZtbS-  of  Z^i^l  e"  delivered  an  address  wonderful  for 

taught  them  interests  outside  of  themselves,  its  breadth,  its  precision,  and  its  beau- 

and  whose  knowledge  shows  them  the  ty  of  statement,  which  we  will  not 

the  country.  that,  before  the  issue  of  our  October 
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number,  we  may  be  able  to  cite  at  would  in  a  play  of  Shakspeare.     If 

least  some  passages  in  its  own  Ian-  this  be  done,  —  if  the  editor  and  teacli- 

guagt'  for  our  readers.  er  of   a  Greek    play   be   something 

more  than  grammarians  and  antiqua- 
ries,  —  we  need  not  fear  the  decline  of 
classical  learning.    For  the  sympathy 
of  the  age  with  the  passionate  emo- 
We  look  eagerly  for  editions  which  tion,  with    the   heroism,   and,   above 
seem  likely  to  lend  attractiveness  to  all,  with   the   pathos   of  the    Greek 
the  works  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  au-  tragedies,  when  these  are  once  fairly 
thors.     The    extraordinary    facilities  presented   to   it,  —  as    they   are    in 
for  the  study  of  natural  sciences  and  Browning's   "  Balaostion  '*     for     in- 
of  mechanics  now  provided  by  many  stance,  —  is  a  striking  characteristic 
of  our  universities  and  colleges ;  the  of  its  literature, 
encouragement,     direct    or    indirect.        In  this  edition  of  the  (Edipus  Ty- 
offered   by   their  faculties;   and   the  rannus,  Mr.  White  appears  to  us  to 
popular  sentiment  of  the  time,  —  all  have  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  task  very 
stimulate  cultivation  of  physical  sci-  well.      The     introduction      (adapted 
ence,  to  the  neglect  of  the  classics,  from  Schneidewin)  is  clear  and  inter- 
Such  a  result  seems  to  us  a  deplora-  esting.     The  principal  characters  are 
ble  perversion  of  the  real  object  of  a  described,  and  the  idea  of  the  play 
collegiate  or  liberal  education ;  which  explained    with    discrimination    and 
is  to  broaden  and  elevate  the  mind  acuteness.    Mr.  White  does  not  men- 
by  the  inspiration  of  ideas,  not  to  fill  tion  the  fact  that  it  was  through   the 
it   with   mere  facts.     Facts  may  be  fault  of  Jocasta,  not  of  Laius,  that 
learned  elsewhere,  and  are  but  barren  (Edipus   was  born   into   the    world ; 
things  after  all;  but  a  knowledge  of  but    the    cruelty   of   his    mutilation 
"  the  best  that  has  ever  been  said  or  and   exposure   is   rightly  referred  to 
done "   can   be   gained  at  a   college  her,  according   to   the   statement  of 
easier  than  at  any  other  place,  and  the  slave  in  line  1173,  and  not  to  Laius, 
cannot   be   acquired  at   all    without  as  she  herself  would  have  it  in  line 
some   acquaintance  with  Greek  and  71L     It  is  singular  that  many  corn- 
Latin  literature.     In  order  that  the  mentators,     Blaydes     among     them, 
student  may  appreciate  and  act  upon  have   not   given   this   latter  circum- 
this   importance  of  the   classics,  his  stance  correctly;  though,  to  be  consist- 
interest  must  be  awakened  in  them  as  ent  with  Jocasta's  character,  it  could 
soon  as  he  has  learned  to  read  Greek  hardly  be  otherwise, 
and  Latin  wifli  any  ease,  and  before        The  notes  are  full,  and  full  in  the 
he   is   turned    loose    in    college    to  right  way;    that   is,  a   clew  to  the 
"elect"  his   own   studies.     For  this  hard  passages  is  given  by  the  trans- 
purpose  it  should  be  the  first  object  lation  of  some  difficult  word  or  words, 
of  an  editor  to  bring  out  the  human  not  by  a  rendering  of  whole  sentence^ 
and   literary  side   of  his   work,  and  and   paragraphs,    as   is    often    done, 
interest  the  student  in   that   as   ha  Nothing   could   be   more  destructive 
,_.    —^    ,^             re    ,    1      ^^..  ,  than  the  latter  system,  of  the  stu- 

» The  CEtttpufl  Tyraimus  of  Sophocles.   Edited,  .  "^  '  , 

for  the  u«;  of  Pchoola.  with  English  Notes  and  an  dent  S  ambition  to  puzzle   OUt   a   hard 

i,.tr<Kiuciion  by  John  wmiani«  Whit«,  'AM.,  pi^ce  by  himself,  witjiout  which  he  is 

1'rofo.s^or  of  Greek  in  HaMwiu  Univei-aity.    Bo«-  ^         i-i     i  i 

ton:  cjiuitBi-othere,  1674.  not  likely  to   make  much  progress. 
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But  the  chief  excellence  of  the  notes  "  No  work  has  as  yet  appeared  in 
is  the  thorough  manner  in  which  the  the  English  language  on  the  theory 
progressive  action  of  the  play,  and  of  evidence ;  and  circumstantial  evi- 
the  way  in  which  one  event  brings  on  dence  has  been  still  less  inquired  into, 
another,  are  pointed  out.  This  is  a  The  object  of  the  present  Essay  is 
simple,  but  most  important  matter,  to  inquire  into  some  of  the  more  gen- 
and  one  which  is  usually  neglected,  eral  principles  of  legal  proof,  and  par- 
If  the  student  does  not  know,  at  ticularly  of  that  species  of  proof  which 
every  point  in  the  play,  exactly  what  is  founded  on  presumptions,  and  known 
has  gone  before,  and  what  its  signifi-  to  the  English  lawyers  as  circurastan- 
cance  was,  he  is  likely  to  lose  all  inter-  tial  evidence.  .  .  Evidence  and  proof 
est  in  the  part  he  is  reading ;  and  are  often  confounded,  as  implying  the 
any  one  who  is  engaged  in  teaching,  same  idea;  but  they  differ,  as  cause 
or  who  has  not  forgotten  his  own  ex-  and  effect."  Again :  "  The  princi- 
perience,  knows  hpw  common  such  pies  of  evidence  are  founded  on  our 
ignorance  is.  That  it  cannot  exist  observations  on  human  conduct,  on 
in  the  student  who  is  using  Mr.  common  life,  and  living  manners : 
White's  (Ed i pus,  is  one  of  the  best  they  ftre  not  just  because  they  are 
recommendations  to  his  edition.  As  rules  of  law ;  but  they  are  rules  of 
regards  grammar  and  syntax,  Mr.  law  because  they  are  just  and  reason- 
White's  notes  are  valuable  both  for  able."  Common  observation  war- 
his  own  remarks  and  for  the  numer-  rants  certain  presumptions,  such  as 
ous  references  to  other  works.  We  that  a  mother  shall  feel  an  affection 
are  glad  to  see  that  he  makes  good  for  her  child,  —  that  a  man  shall  be 
use  of  German  authorities  and  of  influenced  by  his  interest,  &c.  In 
Prof.  Goodwin's  "  moods  and  tenses."  any  country,  the  principles  of  evi- 
The  grammars  to  which  references  dence  will  be  suited  to  the  culture  of 
are  given  are  Goodwin's  and  Had-  the  people  and  the  habits  of  the  time. 
ley's.  There  are  also  added  a  list  of  Thus,  Philip  de  Comines's  state- 
editions  (mainly  recent)  of  the  (Edi-  ment,  that  Louis  XI.  distributed  six- 
pus  Tyrannus,  much  too  incomplete;  teen  thousand  crowns,  for  corrupt 
and  a  rhythmical  scheme  of  the  lyr-  purposes,  among  the  offiirers  of  Ed- 
ical  parts  of  the  text,  too  arbitrary  ward  IV.,  is  credible  because  it  ac- 
and  too  intricate,  however,  to  be  of  cords  with  the  customs  of  the  age  in 
real  use.  The  text  is  Campbell's,  which  those  monarchs  lived.  We 
with  some  deviations.  naturally  tend  to  refer  every  thing  to 

H.  C.  M.  Q^j.   Q^jj    experience,    to   infer'  from 

our  own  experience,  to  believe  what  is 

common,    and     to    disbelieve    what 

•  CIRCUMSTANTIAL  EVIDENCE.  ^3^    qj.   seems,    contrary   to   our    own 

Mr.  Phillips's  essay,  of  about  forty  experience.     Hence   the   writers    on 

pages,  is  a  protest  against  the  preva-  the  general  law  of  evidence,  such  as 

lent  tendency  to  put  too  much  faith  Mascardus   and    Menocliius,   declare 

in  that  sort  of  proof  known  as  cir-  that  "all  proof  is  arbitrary,  and  de- 

cumstantial  evidence.*    He  says,  —  pends  on  the  feelings  of  the  judges." 

1  Famous  Cases   of  Circumstantial    Evidence,  "There    are    two    species    of     pre- 

wlth  an  Introduction  on  tho  Theory  of  Presurap-  gumptive      prOof:      the     first      is      the 

tlve  Proof.    By  S.  N.  PhilUps.    Estes  and  Lauriat :  ^        .-            n     .y         ■,                  -,      .^ 

BoetoD,  1873.  presumption   of    the    law,    and    the 
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second  is  the  presumption  of  the  .  .  .  suggests  eleven  which  he  deems  im- 

trier/'     Evidence  is  divided  into  posi-  portant. 

tive  and  presumptive.  .  .  .  Twenty-seven  of  the  most  remark- 

"  No  presumption  can  he  made  hut  ahle  cases  of  circumstantial  evidence 

on  a  fact  already  known  and  ascer-  follow  the   essay.     They   are    taken 

tained."     "In   law,   the    arguments  from   the  records  of  many  countries, 

should  be  drawn  from  one  reality  to  and  some  of  them  are  extremely  in- 

another,    and    not    from    reality   to  teresting.     The  book  concludes  with 

Sgure,   or    from    figure   to   reality."  the  trial  of  Leavitt  Alley,  which  is 

Proof  by  one  witness  or  by  circum-  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  alL 
stances   is    good   and  reasonable   in 

certain  cases.     If  the  process  be  reg-  

ular,  a  proof  is   complete  when   the 

judges  are  satisfied.  The  proof  is  MARGARET  FULLER.* 
complete,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tor, when  he  produces  the  best  evi-  Another  generation  has  grown  to 
dence  to  be  had :  whatever  its  effect  manhood  and  womanhood  since  that 
on  the  court  may  be,  the  proof  should  sad  shipwreck  in  which  Margaret 
he  made  to  rest  there.  Sypoth&tical  Ossoli,  —  whom  we  all  remember  still 
reasonings  are  susceptible  of  the  £^s  Margaret  Fuller,  —  with  her  hus- 
highest  degree  of  evidence  when  the  hand  and  her  child,  was  swept  away 
hypothesis  explains  many  phenome-  in  the  surf  of  Fire  Island.  This 
na,  and  contradicts  none ;  and  when  generation  hardly  understands,  per- 
every  other  hypothesis  is  inconsist-  haps,  the  mingled  love  and  gratitude 
ent  with  some  of  the  phenome-  with  which  she  was  regarded  in  the 
na."  circle  of  those  who  loved   literature 

The     certainty   of    circumstantial  and  art,  and  of  those  who  hoped  and 

evidence  has  of  late   been  over-esti-  believed  that  the  culture   of  women 

mated,  our  author  believes.     "  It   is  was  to  be  conducted  more  solidly  and 

said  that  circumstances    cannot  lie.  more  efficiently  than  it  ever  had  been 

This  is  very  true ;  but  witnesses  can,  in  the  past. 

and  from  whom  do  you   obtain   cir-  The  Biographical   Memoir  of  her 

cumstances,      but     from     witnesses,  life,  which   was   a  labor  of  love   of 

Thus  you   are  liable  to  two  decep-  her  three  friends,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr. 

tions :   first,  in  the  tale  told  by  the  William  Henry  Channing,  and  Mr.  J. 

witness;   and,  secondly,  in  your  own  Freeman  Clarke  —  was  a  monument 

application   of  those  circumstances."  well  worthy   of    this   noble   woman. 

Mr.  Phillips  denounces   the   innova-  That   three   such   men  should   have 

tion  of  Baron  Legge,  1752,  and  Jus-  united   to   build   it   was  in  itself  an 

tice  Buller,  1781,  in  which  they  as-  eminent     token     what     manner    of 

sert  the  superiority  of  circumstantial  woman   she   was.     Few  books    have 

to   direct    evidence.       The    trial    of  ser\'^ed,  as  this  has  done,  for  stimulus 

Capt.  Donnellan,  before  the  latter,  is  and  inspiration    for  young    persons 

considered  at  length,  and  ridiculed  in  who   have   their  own    education    to 

a  masterly  way.  achieve.      The    changes  of    impulse 

Mr.    Phillips   would   guard    against  i  Life  and  Worku of  Margaret  Puller,  the  Conn- 

ihe  dangers  of  proof  by  circumstan-  *«»  ^]\    ^!^  «1^  voiameB,  ^th  a  po^todu 

.,        .^           ,/>       -II                11  A  new  edition,  111  sLx  volumes,    Boston :  Eobesta 

tial  evidence  by  fixed  rules ;  and  he  Brothers,  18T4. 
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and     motive     through     which     she  torial  of  the  Allegheny  Ohservatory 

passed,  the  mistakes  she  made,  and  is  thirteen  inches ;  and  the  high  power 

the  mistakes  she  loyally  and  nobly  gained  in  this  instrument  has  given 

corrected,  have  served  as  lessons,  and  him  rare  opportunities  to  study  what 

the  illustrations  of  lessons,  for  many  Mr.  Nasmyth  called  the  "willow-leaf" 

lives,  just  as  she  herself  would  have  structure   of  the   solar  surface,   and 

been  glad  and  proud  to  think  they  what  Mr.    Stone    and    Mr.  "Donkin 

should  serve.  thought  to  resemble  rice-grains. 

Her  own  essays,  wisely  collected  It  is  impossible  to  describe  Prof, 
from  the  various  magazines  and  Langley's  very  curious  results,  with- 
newspapers  for  which  they  were  out  reference  to  his  excellent  photo- 
written,  and  carefully  edited  by  graphs  of  two  spots  on  the  sun  and 
her  brother  and  these  distinguished  the  solar  surface  around  them.  In 
friends,  made  four  other  volumes,  desribing  them  he  says, — 
long  since  very  rare,  though  prized 

amonc  the  familiar  gods  of  the  circle  ,   "To  represent  the  graduationB  of  Ught 

^    -  **      -  .      J         uxTT  ■       ±,\.  trom  the  intensest  splendor  to  the  darkness 

of    her    friends.     "Woman    m    the  of  the  nuclei,  we  have  here  only  the  limited 

Kineteenth   Century"    is   that  most  range  between  a  white  and  a  hlack  pigment. 

often   cited,   perhaps,    as   it    is    the  '^^^  al™^**  compels  partial  falsity  in  the 

,  ^     *  A  i.     i_     1  u'  I.  degrees  of  shade;  and  there  is,  for  instance, 

largest  of  the  separate  books  which  ^  ^j^  drawing,  a  relative  exaggeration  of 

were  published  in  her  lifetime.     But  the  shade  which  marks  the  outer  bonndary 

there  are  many  of  the  shorter  essays  o^  ^«  penumbra,  and  without  which  the 

-.-        .  •',  j-i.'!.'!'  important  details  would  be  hardly  visible. 

which   give  much  naore  distinct  mti-  ^^^  drawing  is  crossed  by  fine  lines,  which 

mation  of  the  habit  of  her  thought  represent  squares  of  the  Bogers  reticule 

and  feeling,  which  are  in  a  thousand  projected  on  the  sim;  and  it  will  be  con- 

^  X'        V  xi.  venient  to  remember  that  the  side  of  each 

ways  more  suggestive,  because  they  corresponds  very  nearly  to  a  Unear  measure 

are  more  original.  of  5,000  miles.    The  line  marked  H  cor- 

The  whole  series,  long  since  out  of  responds  nearly  to  the  trace  of  the  ecliptic: 

,  V  vj    •  ^  lines  parallel  to  it  are  lettered,  and  those 

pnnt,  are   now  published   m  a  new  perpendicular  to  it  numbered,  so  that  by 

edition  of  six   volumes,   by  Roberts  j ,,,  for  example,  we  may  denote  the  part 

Brothers.     They  contain  the  portrait,  of  the  spot  near  the  intersection  of   *  J ' 

which  has  a  certain   interest  of  its  ^ui^'a^^p^oBclnjig  the  spot,  the  photo- 

own,  as  being  taken  from  one  of  the  sphere    becomes    usually   very    slightly 

first  daeuerrotypes  of  the  infant  days  brighter;  and  it  te  more  difficult  to  distin- 

j,    ,    ^  V      -4.   •«  xv^  «««  kA^^  Ruish  individual   granules  till  just  at  the 

of  photographic  art,  m  the  pre-Adam-  « ^^^  ^^  ^^^  penumbra.    Here  the  continuity 

itic   days,   when   Plumbe    took   por-  of  the  photosphere  is  suddenly  interrupted, 

traits  in  Boston.  The  penumbra  is  usually  darkest  around 

this  edge;  the  shade  defining  the  granules, 

which  here  appear  to  be  elongated,  whUe 

some  are  apparently  pulled  out  into  long 

filaments,  which  cross  the  outer  penumbral 

THE  SUN'S  PHOTOSPHERE.  g^j^de  without  a  diminution  of  brilliancy. 

Then  the  penumbra  grows  brighter  to  the 

A  PAMPHLBT  by  Prof.  Langley  on  inner  edge,  but  not  with  a  uniform  pro- 

the  minute  construction  of  the  sun's  6^^^*^^^^^^,  ^^^/el^YT,*!?"!^^^^^ 

,  -  .■  •     X  crease  of  brightness  at  about  half  Its  wiatn. 

photosphere,   anticipates    a    perspeo-  ^^^^  .^^^er  edge  is  usuaUy  (not  invariably) 

tive     and     more    complete    publica-  thebrightestpartof  it;  and  it  is  sometimes 

tion  by  the  Allegheny  Observatory,  comparable  in  briUiancy  to  the  photosphere. 

Muu    uy    wic  X3^i  li  c  jr  J,  (^e  general  description  just  given  applies 

of  which  this  accomplished  gentleman  ^^^  ^  ^y^^  normal  type  of  spots,  and  has 

is  the   chief.     The  admirable   equa-  very  wide  exceptions.)    The  penumbra  Is 
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aU  but  wholly  m&de  up,  as  it  appears  on  a  parably  more  violent  than  oorown  tropicflJ 

first  examination,  of  cloud-forms,  whose  tornadoes,  act  on  the    filaments  without 

structure  makes  them  seem  like  fagots  or  destroying  their  identity.    It  is  probable 

sheaves  of  some  elongated  objects.    These  that  both  the  filaments  and  the  granules  I 

sheaves,    Mr.    Dawes    has    compared    to  have  so  minutely  described  may  hereafter 

bundles  of  thatch;  the  likeness  being  helped  be  resolved  into  smaller  cx)mponents  still; 

by  what  appear  to  be  individual  straws  but  theirpersistent  individuality  as  a  whole, 

protruding  beyond  others  over  the  penum-  under  such  disturbance,  impresses  me  as  a 

bral  shade.    With  further  study,  with  the  most  striking  feature,  and  one  for  which, 

highest  powers,  Mr.  Dawes's  <^mparison  under  similar  circumstances,  we  have  no 

does  not  quite  hold.    With  these  the  pen-  exact  analogy  in  our  own  meteorology." 
umbra   is    resolved    into    *  filaments'    of 

extreme  tenuity,  which  by  their  aggrega-  While   it   is    impossible    for  ua   to 

tion  make  the 'thatch,»  just  as  the  minute  abridge  or  condense  Prof.  Langle/s 

granules  of  the  photosphere  compose  the  j     .     i ,                                   i.  v            i 

*rice-j,Tains.'       These  filaments    I  have  admirable  paper,  we  cannot  but  make 

observed  to  have  a  tendency  to  lie  in  sheets,  one   or   two   more   extracts    from   it, 

or  folds,  whose  superposition  causes  dif-  ^^ich   will   be   curious,    even  to  the 

lerent  degrees  of  brightness,  and  gives  the  ,          ,       .          1.1.1. 

thatch  aspect  (G4  to  Hi);  and  there  is  also  reader  who  is  not  able   to    examme 

a  resemblance  (not  shown  in  the  drawing)  the  illustrations. 

at  times  to  the  appearance  of  water  falling 

so  thickly  that  it  coheres  in  sheets  or  veils,  **In  this  respect,  these  minatUB  are  of 

such  as  are  seen,  for  instance,  in  advance  interest;  their  study  suggesting  answers  to 

of  the  main  body  of  the  fall  at  Niagara,  or  many  questions,  and  enabling  us  to  decide 

even  at  moments  in  violent  rain-storms.  in  part  as  to  opposed  theories.    Kear  Is  the 

**In  the  best  definition,  I  find  that  the  filaments  are  contorted  and  thrown  over 

normal  darkness    of    the   outer   penum-  each  other,  a  thing  of  ordinary  occurrence, 

bra  is  nothing  else   than  the  darkness  of  The   row   of    brilliant  dots  immediately 

the  gray  medium  in  which  the  granules  below  this  is  an  appearance  which  has  not 

float  all  over  the  sun ;  though  much  deeper  escaped  Secchi,  who  has  an  illustration  of 

tints  are  here  and  there  found,  which  some-  it.    Its  physical  interpretation  has  never,  I 

times  make  the  penumbra  almost  resolvable  think,  been  given:  we  obtain  it  in  connec- 

into  a  ring  of  little  spots.    Over  this  shade,  tion  with  the  study  of  the  filaments  imme- 

stretch   here  and  there  bright   filaments,  diately  below.    The  filaments  in  general 

which  are  continuous  with  the  granules  of  wear  the  appearance  of  lying  in  sheets,  or 

the  photosphere   (Ka  F«  to  £7  and  else-  like  feathers  on  a  quill;  but  here  the  planes 

where);  throftgh  it   are  sometimes  dimly  in  which  they  lie  are  tilted  vertieally  (by 

traceable'  filaments,  which  apparently  float  the  action  of  an  ascending  current?)  so  as 

at  lower  depths.    It  seems    to   me  that  to  expose  the  tips  only  which  form  the 

there  is  no  room  for  doubt,  that  *  filaments'  dots.    Immediately  below  an  instance  is 

and  *  granules '  are   names   for  different  given  of  the  effects  of  a  current  i^ppaiently 

aspects  of  the  same  thing;  that  filaments,  setting  upward,  and   forming  part  of  a 

in  reality,  are  floating  vertically  all  over  whirlwind,  with  an  axis  greatly  inclined  to 

the  sun,  their  upper  extremities  appearing  the   vertical,    two   successive    lamime  of 

at  the  surface  as  granules;  and  that  in  the  filaments  being  both  curved  and  tilted, 

spots  we  only  see  the  general  structure  of  Following   these   filaments  down   to  the 

the  photosphere,  as  if  in  section,  owing  to  umbra,  we   find   them   nearly  uniformly 

the  filaments  being  here  inclined.    They  curved,  and  just  beyond  them  the  umbra 

are  in  the  best  definition  very  commonly  filled  with  brilliant  points,  on  a  ground  less 

observed  to  have  a  ragged  outline  near  dark  than  the  general  shade.    From  this 

their  extremities,  like  bearded  grain,  sugges-  part  of  the  spot  (K*  to  Je  ),  every  filament 

tive  of  the  idea  that  they  may  be  formed  of  is  copied,  in  exact  coUocution  with  its 

the  union  of  a  still  smaller  order  of  their  neighbors,  from  nature.    We  observe  that 

kind.    They  are  not  of  strictly  uniform  siae,  their  curvature  increases  rapidly  towards 

but  the  larger  ones  usually  give  indications  their  ends,  and  that  those  almost  in  contact 

of  resolvability."  may  have  their  curves   opposed.      The 

physical  explanation  of    this  appears  to 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  paper,  involve  the  assumption  of  the  presence  of 
•M-  T  -.  i»«,  ««»a  numerous  small  and  independent  whirl- 
Mr.  Lrangley  says,  —  ,^^^.  ^^^^  rfght-handed  and  left-handed 

"Solar cyclones,  which,  even  without  the  whirls  being  in  juxtaposition.  ... 

aid  of  the  spectroscope,  we  see  are  incom-  "  In  the  spot  whence  this  was  taken,  tiie 
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appearanoe  was  80  strikixigly  saggesdye  of  The    Education  Vote.— On    the    2d 

cryBtalline  structure,  that  it  was  necessary  of  June,  in  Committee  of  Supply,  Lord 

to   recall    that  each  *  crystal'  was  from  Sandon  moved   the   Education  Vote   for 

one  to  two  thousand  miles  in  length,  to  England    and    Wale^,   which    this    year 

dispel  the  illusion.    It  is  probably  due  to  a  amoimts  to  £1,356,852.    This  is  an  excess 

rift  in  the  photosphere  (however  caused),  of  £57,000  on  last  year;  provision  being 

the    filaments   on   opposing  edges   being  made  for  an  addition  of  160,000  to  the  num- 

partly  drawn  out  and  partly  dissipated.  ber  of  day  children,  and  there  are  also  five 

"  The  appearance  of  the  part  of  the  spot  new  inspectors  provided  for:  but  Lord 
just  over  this  is  inadequately  represented  Sandon  warned  the  committee  to  be  pre- 
in  the  sketch;  and  it  would,  in  fact,  be  hard  pared  for  a  larger  increase  next  year.  De- 
to  depict  it  Pine-boughs,  covered  with  scribing  to  the  committee  what  had  been 
hoar-frost  and  icicles,  would  not  unfairly  done  to  carry  out  the  Act  of  1870,  the  vice- 
imitate  its  effect;  for  the  impression  derived  president  said,  that,  by  the  middle  of  1875, 
in  the  i>olarizing  eye-piece  from  the  pure  schools  will  either  be  built  or  building  for 
whiteness  and  the  crystal-like  forms  of  the  whole  of  the  country,  and  provision 
such  portions  is  associated  rather  with  cold  will  then  be  either  made  or  making  for 
than  heat.  ...  4,000,000    children, —namely,  2,500,000  in 

**I  will  briefly  recapitulate  those  of  the  voluntary  schools  receiving  grants,  1,000,000 

results  of  these  telescopic  studies  which  in  schools  not  receiving  grants,  and  500,000 

seem  to  have  been  before  little  observed  or  in  school  boards.    There  are  school  boards 

ludescribed.  .  .  .  established  for  104  boroughs,  with  a  popu- 

"  The  ultimate  visible  constituents  of  the  lation  of  5,500,000,  and  for  717  local  par- 
solar  photosphere  being,  not  the  rice-grains,  ishes,  with  a  population  of  2,000,000;  and ( 
but  smaller  bodies  which  compose  them,  by  the  middle  of  next  year  he  calculated 
and  the  size  of  these  latter  being  valuable  that  nearly  half  the  population  of  England 
at  not  over  0^' '3;  from  a  comparison  of  the  and  Wales  will  be  under  school  boards, 
total  area  covered  by  them  with  that  of  For  these  schools  there  wUl  be  required 
the  whole  sun,  we  are  entitled  to  say  that  25,000  head  teachers;  and  Lord  Sandon 
the  greater  port  of  the  solar  light  comes  showed  how,  as  he  expected,  these  would 
from  an  area  of  not  over  one-fifth  of  its  be  forthcoming.  There  are  2,200,000  chil- 
visible  surface,  and  which  may  be  indefl-  dren  on  the  books,  of  whom  1,400,000  are 
nitely  less.  between  seven  and  thirteen.    But  of  these, 

"  We  mtutthen  greatly  increase  our  received  500,000  have  not  atttended  half  the  year. 

esUmoLea  of  the  intensitj/  of  the  action  to  which  To  these  irregular  attendances  Lord  San- 

solar  light  {and  presumptively  its  heat  and  don  attributed  the  insufficient  result  which 

aetimsm)  are  duCy  on  whatever  theory  we  form  was  obtained  for  all  our  expenditure;  and 

them.    (There  is  a  presumption  from  obser-  this  led  him  to  discuss  the  question  of  com- 

vation  that  there  is  a  drift  of  all  the  pho-  pulsion,  and  the    expediency    of    laying 

tosphere    in    a  direction    approximately  down  a  limit  of  .age — say,  ten  years — be- 

parailel  to  its  equator,  while  the  evidence  low  which  no  child  should  be  employed, 

as  to  this  point  is  not  yet  conclusive.)  Discussing   the  operation  of  the  Agricul* 

**  In  the  penumbne  there  are  not  only  tural  Children's  Act  and  the  act  of  last 

numerous  small  cyclones,  and  even  right  year,  he  defended  his  minute,  lowering  the 

and  left  handed  whirls  in  the  same  spot,  standard  for  outdoor  pauper  children,  on 

but  probably  currents   ascending  nearly  the  ground  that  it  was  the  only  alternative 

vertically;  whUe  the  action  of  superposed  to  prohibiting  the  employment  of    tiiese 

approximately  horizontal   currents   is   so  children  under  thirteen   years.      Finally, 

general,  that  they  must  be  considered  essen-  he  declared  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 

tial  features  in  our  study  of  solar  meteorolo-  government  to  carry  out  the  act  in  a  spirit 

gy.    A  study  of  the  outer  pemunbral  edge  of  fairness  and  impartiality ;  and,  deprecat- 

leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  formed  by  ing  the  introduction  of  religious  differences 

rupture."  into    educational   matters,    he    predicted 

that  that  religious  body  which  proves  that 

PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND.  ^^  ^^^  °^P^^  ^^^  *^«  interests  of  the  chil- 
dren than  Its  own  aggrandizement  will  ob- 

The  figures  in  the  following  ab-  tain  the  suffrages  of  respectable  portions 

stract  of  Lord  Sandon's   speech  will  ?^  **»«  people.     Mr.  Biriey,    Mr    Wheel- 

..,,...,,                 .  house,    Mr.    Heygate,    Mr.  Forster,    Col. 

show  to  what  extent  the  enlargement  Barttelot,  Mr.  Pell,  and  Mr.  Kay-Shuttle- 

of,  public  education  in  England  has  worth  having  spoken  on  various  points, 

goixe.  ^^^  '^^^  ^^  agreed  to. 
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.„^n*'™^i*^^*"'*'^r*^'^Il^T*;?'^"    materially  the  difficulty  of  reading, 

ciilt7;0.y.lTeryeMy,7yei7  diffloolt.    Capitals      _  .■'  ,  .„    f  ,        * 

<A.  to  G.),  the  key.  Small letteravrltiMutbrackets,  toe  entire  senes  Will   DO  a  welcome 

the  lange  of  the  voice.]  addition  to  the  teachers'  repertoire  for 

G.  D.  RussBLL  &  Co.,  126  Tremont  beginners.      «  The  Birds  Funeral "  is 

Street,  quite     tragic,     reflecting     a    march 

Souvenir  for  Elise.    3.-  A  minor.  fimlbrey  as  a  dewdrop,  the  spacious 

Beethoven 50  Armament  on  high.     As  we  listen, 

Mr.  Perabo  has  given  us  nothing  we  see  the  dove  as  chief  mourner,  and 

more    fascinating    than     this    trifle  discern  the  serious  little  ones  with  the 

among  his  "  Twelve  Selections "  for  flower-strewn  bier.      The    pain   and 

the  piano.     We  do  not  remember  to  gnei,  while  they  last,  are  as  real  as 

have  seen  this  little  tone  poem  in  print  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  in  April :  fortu- 

before,   though   it  was  published  in  n&tely,  they  are  equally  brief ;   and, 

Germany  by  Lud wig  Kohl.  Themanu*  coming  home,  they  are  quite  likely  to 

script  bore  this  title :  "  For  Elise,  April  play  "  Soldier  "  or  "  Leap-Frog."  It  is 

27.  In  memory  of  L.  von  Beethoven."  all  one.    Does  not  the  band,  after  a 

It  is  lovely  as  a  summer  breeze,  or  a  soldier's  funeral,  do  likewise  ? 

wi,*''^^j°f  *""  ^  *T*??'  "^t  !    Coming  of  Spring  Waltzes.    3. 
rhytnmiullof  grace,  and  a  theme  that        E  E  Zikoff  76 

a  child  would  leam  and  love.    Be-  F^ur  waltzes.  *  Easy  and  rhythmia 
quires  delicate  perception,  and  a  light, 

flowing,  legato  touch,  to  do  it  justice.  Starlight  through  the  Mist,     3. 

After  School     Ernst  Perabo.  ^'-     I-- Gilbert  Clifton      .     .     .40 

1.  Leaving  School.     2  *     .     .    .25  Reverie  Caprice,    Will  the  author 

2.  Playing  Soldier. '  2  ,     .     .     .25  forgive  us,  if  we  say  it  sounds  like  a 

3.  Birds'  Funeral.     2  ...     .25  woman's  music  ?    The  air  is  graceful 

4.  Leap-Frog.    2 25  ^d  pleasing ;  the  arpeggios,  of  the 

Our  young  artist  means  to  keep  us  simplest  form ;  the  style  of  composi- 

in  his  debt  eternally,  not  alone  by  his  tion  that  in  which  sentimental  young 

arrangements    of    hitherto    scarcely  ladies   in  the   twilight,  —  those  who 

known  gems  from  the  great  masters,  have  facile  fingers,  we  mean,  and  are 

but  with  the  true  feeling,  that,  in  art,  up  in  their  arpeggios,  —  are  prone  to 

there's    nothing  great,  and   nothing  indulge,  and  call  it  improvising.    As 

small     He  has  written  for  the  little  such,  it  is  graceful,  and  pleasant  to 

folks,  and  quite   as    truly  for   their  listen  to,  but  fails  to  suggest  a  fresh 

teachers,  a  series  of  short,  easy  pieces,  thought,  or  any  real  inspiration ;  after 

that  are  really  good,  and  thoroughly  all,  it  is  only  ''  Starlight  through  the 

musical.     Carefully  fingered,  and  en-  Mist"  By  its  very  title,  it  has  a  right 

graved  with  an  exactness  that  lessens  to  be  rague  and  indefinite. 
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MinneUed.  5.  G.   Mendelssohn.     .60  "Sweetheart  I'd  be, 

Apparently    the   Minnelied   from  Sweetheart,  to  thee  "  ? 

Opus 34,— the  book  of  songs  whose  YieU,  he  has  not  lived,  or  has  lived 

AufFlugeln  des  Gesanges  is  familiar  >^  ^^j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  sweetness 

wherever  the  author  is  known.     We  ^^  i^^  ^^  ^^^^^^     jLike  most  of 

cannot  verify  the  statement,  the  vol-  Millard's  songs,  the  melody  is  one  that 

ume  not  bemg  at  hand ;    but  it  is  ^^^^^^  the  accompaniment  not  at  aU 

the  only  song  of  Mendelssohn's,  with  troublesome, 
that  specific  title,  which  we  can  recall. 

This   transcription  for  the  piano,  by  1.  Palm  Sunday,     B"*.     5.    (F 

Stephen  Heller,  makes  one  more  treas-       to  F.)     J.  Faure 60 

ure  for  those  who  love  Mendelssohn's  ^   Evenina      E»»      4     CE**    to 

songs,  yet  cannot  sing,  save  with  their  '  r\   r        A     '                            i^n 

fingers.      Movement    andante    tranr  '-^      .  ^ 

quUle,     In  this  connection,  we  would  4  Dedication,    A\    5.     (E^  to 

speak  of    the  fine    edition   Messrs.        Qb  \     Schumann 40 

Russell  &  Co.  are  giving  us  of  choice  rpj^^^  ^f  y j^tor  Manuel's  most  po- 

selections    from    the    great  master ;  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^i^^^g  on 

many  of  them  firom    Mendelssohn's  ^^^  titlepage  a  capital  likeness  of  the 

orchestral  works.     The  engraving  is  ha^^dsome  tenor.     The  first  two  have 

clear  and  liberal,  the  printing   and  ^^^^^^    ^^    E^glig^^   ^^^       The 

paper  worthy  the  subject  treated.    To  Schumann    song   has    the    beautiful 

print  good  music  badly  ought  to  be  German  words  also,  and  is  perhaps  the 

reckoned  a  crime  ;  while  the  converse  ^^^^  difficult  to  sing  satisfactorily,  if 

should  stand  for  a  virtue.  ^^^  n^^^t  play  the  accompaniment  at 

Fantaisie  Polka.   4   D^    Lys-  the  same  time.     Each  of  these  lovely 

][jgj.g $1,00  songs  requires  taste  as  well  as  skill ; 

A  brilliant  polka  by  a  popular  au-  ^^t  they  are  not  in  the  bravura  con- 
thor,  well  arranged  for  four  hands ;  cert  slyle,  and  need  frighten  no  ear- 
would  make  a  capital  exhibition  piece,  iJest  music-lover  who  has  a  sympa- 
or  brighten  up  an  amateur  concert  thetic  tenor  voice, 
or  musicale.  The  entire  series  em-  ,^  .  x^h  e  /T>b  4. 
bnwes  about  twenty  duets,  from  the  "^Z^^"?^  ■  f  '  ■  ^  »i. 
best  of  the  popular  light  music  by  ^ /),  ^"'«'  ^^^l  '  '  .'  •  f 
Sporholtz,  Gounod,  Schubert,  Strauss,  ^^  ^  in  a  collection  (,t  is  popular 
&c.  Any  number  taken  at  random  *»  «y  'f'^'^  "«^'  ^J  believe)  of  Ave 
would  give  satisfaction  to  performers  ^an-is  by  Schuber^  Franz  Gounod, 
J  J.  Kucken,  Luzzi,  and  Fanofka.  We 
and  audience.  '.             •  x    r        j-4.-          v 

think  it  18  a  reprint  of  an  edition  pub- 

^^j^  lished  five  or  six  years   ago.     ,The 

names  of  the  composers  are  warrant 

SweetheaH.     3,      B\      (B*»  to  of  excellence.      English   and  Italian 

D**.)     Millard 60  words  are  given,  —  the  former  by  J. 

A  genuine   contralto  song ;  a  real  C.  D.  Parker,  says  the  titlepage ;  but 

love-song  too.    But  who  is  there  that  within  credit   is   given  to  Theodore 

has  not  at  some  time  echoed,  or  hopes  T.   Barker :    it    matters  very  little, 

not  at  some  time  to  echo,  the  refrain  the  Italian  words  are  the  most  musical, 

of  of  course. 
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O.  DiTSON  &  Co.,  277  Washington        Twenty-three    pages    of   brilliant 

Street,  Boston.  music,  that  say  Gottschalk  in  every 

May   Blossom,      E**.     4.      Bos-  line.     To  his  ardent  admirers  it  will 

oovitz 50  1>®  a  fresh  delight :  to  those  who  have 

Mazurka  brUlante,  by  the  young  »ot  yet  been  kindled  to  enthusiasm, 

Hungarian  who    served    for  a  new  '^^  is  ^^^^^7  »  touchstone.     When  he 

musical  sensation   last  season.     Not  played  his  own  creations,  they  became 

that  he  is  not  something  more  and  instinct  with  life :  it  was  life,  however, 

better  than    that,    in   very  deed    a  ephemeral,  and  danced  and  glittered 

genuine  artist,  whose  interpretations  ^^^  ^^^es  in  the   sunbeam;   under 

of  classic  works  had  a  freshness  long  ^^^  heavier  fingers  and  duller  intui- 

to  be  remembered.     His  own  compo-  *i^^>   ^^^7  l>«come    only   gray   dust, 

sitions    are    graceful  pieces  for  the  There  is  something  divine  in   such 

drawing,  or  as  concert  encores.    His  enthusiasm  as  his  friend  and  biog- 

young  lady  admirers,  and  their  name  raplier,  Espadera,  displays  :  it  kindles 

is  legion  both  in  Kew  York  and  Bos-  ^l^il®  ^^  ^^^  >  ^^^  ^«  ^^^y  ^^^  ^^^ 

ton,  will  find  "May  blossoms  "pleasing  sake,  that   we,  too,   could  place  the 

to  learn   and  to  play,  and  not  too  young  Creole  side  by  side  with  Cho- 

diffimiU.  pin,  for  whom   his  "  elective   affinity 

r       r>  Tvb       K        T  was  greatest."     But  the   public   and 

La    Bounce,      D".      5.       Lys-  ^,      ^^  n    j     j     /    i.- 

Y^  AO  future  will    decide   for  him   as 

^1  ju'     '  J   3     '      '    '^'^     TTi'  for  other  aspirants  to  immortal  fame. 

Clodhoppers  dance,  in  plain  Eng-  mi_    «-o     •  »f  •    i.  i      •  j 

T  I.      o    J    1  ji.  •  i^i.  11  The  "Banjo"  IS  far  more  pleasing,  and 

lish.     Said  clodhoppers  might  as  well  ,      j.«e     i^/  xi.  _x  •     •   •    • 

,  J      J  1.         T  J  less  difficult  (except  for  a  certain  mimi- 

be    rendered   peasants  perhaps,   and  .  ,,     ^      i_      i_-  i.        i     xi.         ^i. 

.  .f.  *^  .     f  '    .  table  touch  which    only  the   author 

suggest  something  more  in  keeping         „     .     \     xv         xi.      «ni.     x    j 

•ru4.i,       •  -i.     J  i.-_xi.      lyxi.  could  give),   than    the    "Chant    de 

with  the  spirit  and  rhythm  of  the  com-  ^  ,,    ^L    „  ^    x,        .         j 

.^  Tx  •        'x    i!_    1.       J       _xi  Guerre."    At  all  events,  there  is  good 

position.     It  IS  quite  &esh,  and  worth  ^.      .    .^       ,         ,      .       ^^.r   . 

f  -L     ji     j-i»    IX  1-  !•  practice  in  it,  and  a  pleasing  tnbute 

learning,  hardly  difficult  enough  for  t^        ,  .         '        i. .     j         ?       j     x 

•    .,  1  .  .    -  °  .  from    his  warm    friend    and    ardent 

the    marking,  except  for  an  octave      ,    .       xt  -rw  -ci      j  i.       x  xv 

°  *^  admirer,  li .  D.  Espadera,  who,  at  the 

^       ^  '  request  of  his  family,  has  undertaken 

Lisz^s  ConceH  March,    2.     C.  to  give  to  the    world    Gottschalk's 

H.  Maylath 30  posthumous  works. 

All  truth   can  lie   in   a  nutshell, 
and  even  Liszt  is  diluted  for  childish  vocal. 

hands.    The  list  of  clwaical  pieces  ^^;  p^  ^  ^  Tankard.    TS>. 
which  this  concert  march  heads,  in-        3      ^„  ^  j)  n     jj^^ton     .     .     .30 
eludes  a  maznrka  and  waltz  of  Che       ^  companion-song  to  "Simon  the 

Pf'«*    Beethoven    rondo,   one   also  Cellarer."    Words  by  W.H.Bellamy, 

of  Haydn,    and  a  Mozart  andante,  rphe  song  is  a  real  caralier  song,  and 

an  improvement,  certainly,  on  the  Mul-  j^^^^^^  ^  ^^  imitation,  in  phrase- 

l,gan  Guards  and  other  themes  which  ^j       „  ^^h  ^  j„  3^1    ^^  t^^ 

Mr.  Maylath  has  been  kindly  fitting  ^^^^ng  ballads    current  among  the 

to  our  infants   comprehension      We  ^^^^^^  ^^  t^e  ill-fated  Charles,  - 

are  certainly  glad  to  have  six  classical  ,«^^  ^  .^       ,    .^.  ^     , 

•^     J        M     ir     XI        •  "  No  Puntan  ale,  thin,  sour,  and  pale, 
pieces  arranged  easily  for  the  piano.  -^^  vUianous  cold  smaU-beer, 

Second  Banjo.    7.     GP.     Qotts-  ^""^^S''^  ^  ""^  *^^  "^^*  '^^^^ ' 

chalk $1.60  A  gentleman's  draft,  dost  hear?" 
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If  an  honest  prohibitionist  cannot  The  worths,  "  It  is  not  that  her  face 
sing  that,  he  can  at  least  echo  the  is  fair,"  by  Rev.  George  Peter,  have 
refrain,  —  a  charming  quaintness   aboat  them, 

"  May  confusion  fall  upon  traitors  aU,  which   the    simple    music    fits  well 

And  honest  men  have  their  own!"  Apparently   the   reverend  lover  does 

Hatton   could   write  songs   of  every  ^^^  seriously   object  to   her  beauty, 

type,  jolly,  serious,  or   sentimental :  *lt)6i^ 

there  is  something  in  their  very  inner  «» When  I  behold  my  gentle  dove, 
essence  that  too  many  of  our  modem 
song-writers  seek  in  vain. 

The  Brook  and  the  Wave.  F. 
3.  (C  to  F.)  J.  L.  Molloy  .26 
Longfellow's  words,  we  all  know: 
the  setting  is  the  prettiest  thing  of 
Money's  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  so  ^^^  ^^^-  ^'  ^*'-  Pinsuti  .  .75 
simple,  so  graceful,  that  every  .one  I>uettino  for  contralto  and  bari- 
who  "sings  a  little"  ought  to  have    *^^®»  ^^  *w<>  basses.     Movement  an- 

dante,  Italian  and  English  words. 
Accompaniment  requires  careful  prac- 
tice ;  but  it  blurs  the  vocal  effects. 

The  Magic  Spell.    2.  C.     (D 

to  E.)     W.  C.  Levy  ...    .35 

A  gypsy  song   at  a  fairies'  fancy 

fair. 

Do  you  think  I  eould  forget 
thee?    D.     2.     Wyatt      .     .    .30 


Not  that  I  see  alone  I  love ; 
Not  for  the  person,  but  the  soul, 
That  animates  the  charming  whole.*' 

Well,  a  lovely  soul  ought  to  dwell 
in  a  lovely  body :  if  it  does  not,  there's 
a  fraud  somewhere. 


it,- 

"  The  brooklet  has  found  the  billow, 
Though  they  flowed  so  far  apart, 
And  filled  with  freshness  and  sweetness 
That  turbulent  little  heart 

The  brooklet  came  from  the  mountain, 

As  sang  the  bards  of  old, 
Running  with  feet  of  silver 

Over  the  sands  of  gold." 

DonH  forget  me.    3.   C.     (C  to 


D.)     Pinsuti 40    Jfy  hearties  best  love.     D.     2. 


A  song  for  remembrance ;  hardly 
as  good  as  Pinsuti's  best. 

EosaheUa.    E^    3.     (D  to  E^) 
John  Daniell 40 


Brockway 35 

Eva  Dunbar.      P.      2.     J.   H. 

McNaughton 30 

Simple  songs,  with  choruses. 
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The  essays  which  we  have  lately  published  by  Dr.  Bacon  and  Mr. 
Theodore  Bacon,  on  *'  Government  by  Parties,"  have  arrested  general 
attention.  The  principle  involved  in  the  discussion  which  they  open 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  a  republic  ;  and  its  full  assertion,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  to  it,  are  necessary  in  other  lines  of  action  than 
those  of  party  politics.  For  we  hear  so  much  said  about  the  "  rights 
of  the  public,"  that  one  is  forced  to  ask  whether  he  himself  have 
any  rights  at  all.     What  are  the  rights  of  the  private  citizen  ? 

The  "  fifteen  dollars  a  week "  men,  as  Mr.'  Parton  has  happily 
taught  us  to  call  those  penny-a-liners  who  prefer  to  call  themselves 
"Bohemians,"  tell  us  every  now  and  then  that  the  "public  "  has  a 
right  to  know  this  or  that  which  happens  to  be  necessary  to  making 
up  the  sensation  of  the  hour.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that,  after  they  have 
been  occupied  through  the  summer  in  pursuit  of  the  game  which 
they  have  thus  started,  the  same  writers  will  tell  us  that  the  "  pub- 
lic" has  a  right  to  have  a  new  fox  tossed  out  of  his  bag,  to  be  pur- 
sued on  another  run,  and  that  it  has  a  right  never  to  hear  agaiu  of 
chase  number  one.  All  this  may  or  may  not  be  tfu^.  But,  as  we 
said  before,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  meanwhile,  whether  he  himself  have 
any  rights,  whicn,  as  Judge  Taney  pnts  it,  a  white  man  can  be  bound 
to  respect.  Or  do  we  all  live  out  of  doors,  ready  at  any  moment  to  be 
made  a  spectacle  in  the  great  hippodrome  of  the  world,  if  the  specta- 
tors choose  to  call  for  us  as  the  gladiators  of  the  hour  ? 

When  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  said  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  our 
institutions  in  America  was  the  destruction  of  individuality,  we  all 
laughed  aloud.  Did  not  every  one  remember  old  Tomi  This,  or  old 
Mrs.  That,  each  of  whom  was  odd  as  a  fish  ?  Nay,  did  not  every  one 
see  that  his  own  Billy  on  his  hobbyhorse,  or  his  own  Fanny  with  her 
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cup-and-ball,  had  peculiar  traits,  that  nobody  ever  could  have  shown 
before?  We  all  laughed  Mr.  Mill  to  scorn.  But  really,  if  one  is 
to  accept  the  line  of  comment  on  passing  afiOairs  which  he  finds  in 
many  journals,  he  is  compelled  to  think  much  mope  cautiously,  and 
much  more  sadly,  before  he  rejects  Mr.  MilFs  statement.  It  seems, 
for  instance,  that  Mr.  Sumner  would  never  let  another  man  pay  his 
car-fare  for  him ;  or,  if  he  rode  in  any  public  carriage,  that  he  in- 
sisted on  paying  his  own  charges.  It  seems  that  the  style  .of  the 
Bohemians  is  different ;  and  we  are  left  to  understand  that  the  Ameri- 
can rule,  when  it  establishes  itself,  is  to  be,  that  nobody  shall  pay 
the  minor  expenses  of  life,  if  he  can  help  doing  it.  At  all  events, 
this  "  peculiarity  *'  of  Mr.  Sumner  is  published,  not  to  say  com- 
mented on,  as  an  eccentricity.  In  this  regard,  he  differed  from  the 
great  public,  it  seems ;  and  the  difference  is  so  notable  as  to  furnish 
topic  for  remark,  surprise,  and  discussion.  The  "  public  "  is  amazed 
at  the  recalcitrant  independence  of  the  individual.  '*  We  never  do 
so  I "  As  the  girls  in  the  novel  say  of  Shirley's  singing,  "  We  never 
sing  so  I"  • 

There  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  which  leads  to  this  miserable  chop- 
ping-off  the  heads  of  tall  people,  and  straining  out  on  a  rack  the 
sinews  and  tendo'hs  of  short  people. 

It  is  true,  in  a  republic  or  anywhere  elde,  that  the  nation  has  a 
right  to  the  loyal,  fearless,  and  unstinted  service  of  every  person  in 
the  nation.  Mr.  Mulford  has  stated  this  none  too  strongly.  St. 
Paul  had  stated  it  long  before  him.  The  nation  may  command  the 
life  of  any  one  of  its  children ;  and  what  they  call  their  "  property," 
for  convenience'  sake,  is  only  theirs  as  they  are  trustees  for  the 
common  weal.  If,  for  the  common  weal,  it  is  necessary  for  the  nation 
to  tax  them  ten  cents  on  the  dollar,  it  taxes  them,  and  they  pay 
loyally.  If  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  tax  them  fifty  cents,  it  taxes,  and 
they  pay.  If  it  is  necessary  for  it  to  tax  them  a  hundred  cents  on 
the  dollar,  it  taxes,  and  they  pay.  John  Hancock's  case  is  a  good 
illustration.  He  was  not  a  great  man  ;  but  he  understood  this  thing 
very  well.  When  Boston  was  besieged,  and  it  was  proposed  to 
bombard  and  destroy  it,  as  a  measure  necessary  for  driving  out  the 
English  army,  Hancock  advised  that  this  should  be  done  immediately, 
"  if  it  would  benefit  the  cause,"  although  his  whole  property,  with, 
perhaps,  some  trifling  exceptions,  was  in  houses  in  that  town. 

But  Hancock  said  this  to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State.  At 
the  demand  of  the  supreme  authority,  he  would  have  made  tbat 
sacrifice,  probably  he  would  have  made  any  sacrifice.  But  if,  as 
Hancock  presided  at  Philadelphia,  or  aa  he  enjoyed  his  vacation  in 
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Lexington,  some  enterprising  fellow-citizen  had  called  upon  him,  and 
had  told  him  that  the  ^^  public  "  thought  the  sacrifice  of  his  estates 
was  necessary,  and  that  the  "  public  "  would  call  him  to  account  for 
this,  that,  or  another  sin  of  omission  or  of  commission,  Hancock  would 
have  shown  to  this  fellow-citizen  very  soon,  that  he  was  in  the  wrong 
place,  and  was  engaged  in  a  very  mistaken  mission.  That  sort  of 
impertinence  did  not  come  in  till  the  first  French  Revolution,  nor 
was  its- record  then  very  satisfactory. 

Because,  at  the  command  of  the  nation,  a  man  leads  his  troops 
under  fire  in  storming  a  battery,  and  dies  as  he  rushes  on,  as  he 
knew  he  would  do,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  must  blow  out  his 
brains,  because  the  vote  of  a  debating-club,  or  the  general  sense  of  a 
sewing-society,  concludes  that  he  stands  in  the  way  of  the  comfort  of 
the  neighborhood.  Of  course  not.  And  for  the  same  reasons,  be- 
cause a  man  must  tell,  and  means  to  tell,  the  truth,  the  whole  truth, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth,  when  he  is  on  a  witness-stand,  when  he  is 
questioned  by  the  authorized  servant  of  the  State,  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  maybe  called  upon  to  tell  it  by  any  impertinent  jackdaw 
whom  he  meets  in  a  street-car  or  in  the  common  room  of  a  hotel. 
Tet  it  is  just  here  that  the  obliquity  and  even  the  blindness  of  the 
new  school  of  manners  come  in.  A  man  has  only  to  put  up  a  sign, 
and  say  he  is  a  "  detective,"  without  any  warrant  from  magistrate, 
governor,  president,  or  anybody,  and  he  really  supposes  that  he  is  a 
servant  of  the  State,  to  be  respected  as  such,  instead  of  being  what 
he  is,  —  a  person  engaged  in  a  very  hazardous,  disreputable,  and  illegal 
business.  And  so  a  man  has  only  to  buy  a  few  pounds  of  type,  and 
establish  a  newspaper,  nay,  has  only  to  hire  himself  out  to  some- 
body who  has  done  this,  and  then  he  shall  take  the  airs  of  a  servant 
of  the  ^^  public,"  indeed  ;  shall  ask  questions,  demand  answers,  and 
in  general  take  impertinent  liberties  as  in  the  public  service ;  and, 
like  the  other,  this  man  really  supposes,  or  seems  to  suppose,  that  he 
is  a  servant  of  the  "  public,"  when  he  is  really  a  person  engaged  in  a 
very  hazardous  business  of  private  adventure.  And  we  need  not  say 
a  man,  alas  I  for,  as  women  are  looking  out  for  occupations  new 
to  them,  they  also  have  taken  pleasure  in  entering  an  adventurous 
service,  which  is  peculiarly  unfitted  to  their  sex,  seeing  it  is  so  largely 
based  on  the  circulating  of  gossip,  and  the  violation  of  secrecy. 

The  worst  feature  of  that  disregard  of  private  rights  which 
invades  every  family  is,  that  the  people  below  the  average  of  sense 
and  decency  are  undoubtedly  pleased  to  see  themselves  "  in  print." 
Probably  "sweet  Mary  Pritchard,  the  pretty  waiter-girl  at  the 
Flume  House,"  is  well  pleased  to  see  herself  so  described  in  the 
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letter  of  the  "  Own  Correspondent "  of  a  Sunday  paper.  And 
people  who  try  to  think  their  social  grade  is  higher  than  hers  are  as 
well  pleased  as  she  is  by  like  descriptions.  A  lady  serving  in  her 
place  at  a  great  fancy  fair  was  able  to  render  some  service  to  the 
"  lady  reporter "  of  a  "  leading  journal."  "  I  am  truly  obliged  to 
you,"  said  the  reporter :  "  can  I  in  any  way  serve  you  in  return  ?  "  — 
"  You  can,  by  seeing  that  by  no  accident  am  I  named  in  print." 
The  faithful  reporter  was  really  astonishpd,  and  owned  her  astonish- 
ment. "  You  cannot,  then,  conceive,  madam,"  said  she,  **  of  the  over- 
tures to  pie,  — nay,  the  bribes,  —  by  which  people  seek  the  very  noto- 
riety you  disclaim."  That  is  no  exception.  The  "  press,"  as  it  chooses 
to  call  itself,  the  aggregate  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  write  for 
newspapers,  is  only  reflecting  the  vulgarity  of  the  people  whom 
"  the  press  "  serves ;  and  the  responsibility  for  all  the  violations  of 
privacy  rests,  in  the  first  instance,  with  the  people  below  the  average, 
who  are,  after  all,  the  most  noisy  inhabitants  of  the  great  meadow 
in  which  we  all  find  pasture. 

To  take  down  in  short-hand  the  opinions  or  the  observations  of 
any  man  who  knows  the  purpose  for  which  the  notes  are  taken,  and 
wishes  to  be  used  as  an  authority,  is  a  simple  and  reputable  business, 
older  than  Herodotus.  Let  any  man  do  this  who  chooses,  and  let 
any  editor  send  him  to  do  it.  But  to  use  in  public  private  conver- 
sation, is,  what  it  has  always  been,  the  act  of  a  blackguard ;  and  the 
use  of  it  anonymously  only  makes  the  journal  which  prints  it  the 
responsible  party* 

It  is  said  that  an  ^' interviewer "  has  been  knocked  down  in 
Chicago  by  the  man  whom  he  *'  interviewed."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this  is  true.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  those  judicious 
Illinois  courts  which  give  us  occasionally  such  sound  decisions  may 
have  oversight  of  the  assault,  and  that  some  judge  whose  opinion  is 
respected  may  teach  the  tribe  of  '^  interviewers  "  that  this  man  was 
served  wisely  and  well.  We  can  use  no  better  language  as  to  the 
offence  committed  than  that  of  a  newspaper  as  widely  read  as  '^  The 
New  York  Tribune,"  — 

"  The  business  of  asking  impertinent  qnestions  has  groTmi  with  alarming  rapidity, 
and  reached  the  most  hideous  proportions.  Nothing  in  domestic  life,  nothing  in  persoual 
character,  is  sacred  from  what  journalists  of  a  certain  class  complacently  caU  '  repor- 
torial  curiosity/  The  typical  interviewer  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  impertir 
nence  and  enterprise,  nor  draw  the  line  between  legitimate  news  and  vulgar  tattlei 
This  tough-skinned  person  and  his  unscrupulous  employer  have  done  a  great  deal  in 
these  latter  days  to  make  journalism  disreputable,  and  teach  well-behaved  zeporten  to 
blush  for  their  profession." 
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THE  LOST  PALACE. 

BT  E.   E.   HALB. 
[From  tlie  Ingham  Papezs.] 

"PA88KNGBES  for  Philadelphia  and    selection  ;  and  the  "City  of  Thebes" 
New  York  will  change  cars."  went  to  Baltimore,  I  suppose.     The 

This  annoying  and  astonishing  crj  promises  which  had  been  made  to 
was  loudly  made  in  the  palace-car  us  when  we  bought  our  tickets  went 
"  City  of  Thebes,"  at  Pittsburg,  just  to  their  place,  and  the  people  who 
as  the  babies  were  well  asleep,  and  made  them  went  to  theirs, 
all  the  passengers  adapting  themselves  Except  for  this  little  incident,  of 
to  a  quiet  evening.  which  all  my  readers  have  probably 

"  Impossible ! "  said  I  mildly  to  the  experienced  the  like  in  these  days 
"gentlemanly  conductor,"  who  beamed  of  travel,  the  story  I  am  now  to  tell 
before  me  in  the  majesty  of  gilt  lace  would  have  seemed  to  me  essentially 
on  his  cap,  and  the  embroidered  let-  improbable.  But  so  soon  as  I  re- 
ters  P.  P.  C.  These  letters  do  not  fleeted,  that,  in  truth,  these  palaces 
mean,  as  in  French,  "  to  take  leave ; "  go  hither,  go  thither,  controlled  or 
for  the  peculiarity  of  this  man  is,  that  not,  as  it  may  be,  by  some  distant 
he  does  not  leave  you  till  your  jour-  bureau,  the  story  recurred  to  me  as 
ney's  end :  they  mean,  in  American,  having  elements  of  vraisemblance 
"Pullman's  Palace  Car."  "Impossi-  which  I  had  neglected  before.  Hav- 
ble !"  said  I;  "I  bought  my  ticket  at  ing  occasion,  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
Chicago  through  to  Philadelphia,  with  to  inquire  at  the  "  Metropolitan  "  sta- 
the  assurance  that  the  palace-car  tion  in  Boston  for  a  lost  shawl  which 
would  go  through.  This  lady  has  had  been  lefl  in  a  certain  Brookline 
done  the  same  for  herself  and  her  car,  the  gentlemanly  official  told  me 
children.  Nay:  ifyou remember,  you  that  he  did  not  know  where  that  car 
told  me  yourself,  that  the  ^  City  of  was ;  he  had  not  heard  of  it  for  sev- 
Thebes^  was  built  for  the  Philadel-  eral  days.  This  again  reminded  me 
phia  service,  and  that  I  need  not  move  of  "  The  Lost  Palace."  Why  should 
my  hat,  unless  I  wished,  till  we  were  not  one  palace,  more  or  less,  go  astray, 
there."  when  there  are  thousands  to  care  for  ? 

The  man  did  not  blush,  but  an-  Indeed,  had  not  Mr.  Firth  told  me, 
swered,  in  the  well-mannered  tone  at  the  Albany,  that  the  worst  diffi- 
of  a  subordinate  used  to  obey,  "  Here  culty  in  the  administration  of  a  strong 
are  my  orders,  sir ;  telegram  just  railway  is,  that  they  cannot  call  their 
received  here  from  headquarters:  freight-cars  home?  They  go  astray 
* "  City  of  Thebes "  is  to  go  to  Balti-  on  the  line  of  some  weaker  sister, 
more.*  Another  palace  here,  sir,  which  finds  it  convenient  to  use  them 
waiting  for  you."  And  so  we  were  till  they  begin  to  show  a  need  for 
trans-shipped  into  such  chairs  and  paint  or  repairs.  If  freight-cars  dis- 
berths  as  might  have  been  left  in  this  appear,  why  not  palaces  ?  So  the 
other  palace,  as  not  wanted  by  any-  story  seems  to  me  of  more  worth,  and 
body   in  the  great    law  of  natural    I  put  it  upon  paper. 
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It  was  on  my  second  visit  to  Mel-  then.  I  married  this  woman  the 
houme  that  I  heard  it.  It  was  late  n^xt  autnmn,  in  Vandalia.  Yes,  Mrs. 
at  night,  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  Joslyn  is  very  well  satisfied  here. 
Auckland  Arms,  rather  an  indifferent  She  sees  a  good  deal  of  society,  and 
third-class  house,  in  a  hy-street  in  enjoys  very  good  health." 
that  city,  to  which,  in  truth,  I  should  I  said  that  most  people  did  who 
not  have  gone,  had  my  finances  heen  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  it  to 
on  a  better  scale  than  they  were.  I  enjoy.  But  Mr.  Joslyn  did  not  un- 
laid down  at  last  an  old  ^'  Kew-York  derstand  this  hitter  sarcasm,  far  less 
Herald,"  which  the  captain  of  ^'  The  resent  it.  He  went  on  with  sufficient 
Osprey"  had  given  me  that  morning,  volubility,  to  give  to  me  his  impres- 
and  which,  in  the  hope  of  home-news,  sions  of  the  colony,  —  of  the  advan- 
I  had  read  and  read  again  to  the  last  tages  it  would  derive  from  declaring 
syllable  of  the  "personals."  I  put  down  its  independence,  and  then  from  an- 
the  paper  as  one  always  puts  down  an  nexing  itself  to  the  United  States. 
American  paper  in  a  foreign  land,  say-  At  the  end  of  one  of  his  periods, 
in g  to  myself,  "Happy  is  that  nation  goaded  again  to  say  something,  I 
whose  history  is  unwritten."  At  that  asked  why  he  left  his  own  country 
moment  Sir  Roger  Tichbome,  who  for  a  "  colony,"  if  he  so  greatly  pre- 
had  been  talking  with  an  intelligent-  ferred  the  independent  order  of  gov- 
looking  American  on  the  other  side  ernment. 

of  the  table,  stretched  his  giant  form^  Mr.  Joslyn  looked  round  somewhat 

and  said  he  believed  he  would  play  a  carefully,  shut  the  door  of  the  room 

game  of  billiards  before  he  went  to  in  which  we  were  now  alone,  —  and 

bed.      He   left  us    alone;    and    the  were    likely,   at    that    hour    of   the 

American  crossed  the  room,  and  ad-  night,  to  be   alone, —  and   answered 

dressed  me.  my  question  at  length,  as  the  reader 

"  You  are  from  Massachusetts,  are  will  see. 

you  not?"    said   he.     I  said  I  had  "Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  lost 

lived  in  that  State.  palace  ?  "  said  he  a  little  anxiously. 

"  Good  State  to  come  from,"  said  I  said,  no ;  that,  with  every  year  or 
he.  "  I  was  there  myself  for  three  or  two,  I  heard  that  Mr.  Layard  had 
four  monthS)  —  four  months  and  ten  found  a  palace  at  Nineveh,  but  that 
days  precisely.  Did  not  like  it  very  I  had  never  heard  of  one's  being  lost, 
well ;  did  not  like  it.  At  least,  I  "  They  don't  tell  of  it,  sir.  Some- 
liked  it  well  enough;  my  wife  did  times  I  think  they  do  not  know 
not  like  it ;  she  could  not  get  ac-  themselves.  Does  not  that  seem  pos- 
quainted."  sible?"    And  the  poor  man  repeated 

"Does  she  get  acquainted  here?"  this  question   with    such    eagerness, 

said  I,  acting  on  a  principle  which  I  that,  in  spite  of  my  anger  at  being 

learned  from  Scipio  Africanus  at  the  bored  by  him,  my  heart  really  warmed 

Latin  School,  and  so  carrying  the  war  toward  him.      "  I  really  think  they 

into  the   enemy's  regions  promptly,  do  not  know.     I  have  never  seen  one 

That  is  to  say,  I  saw  I  must  talk  with  word  in  the  papers  about  it.  •  Kow, 

this  man,  and  I  preferred  to  have  him  they  would  have  put  something   in 

talk  of  his  own  concerns  than  of  mine,  the  papers,  —  do  you  not  think  they 

"  Ob,  sir  I   I  lost  her«     I  lost  her  would  ?     If  they  knew  it  themselves, 

ten  years  ago,  —  lived  in  New  Altoona  they  would." 
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'^  Knew    what  ? "    said    I,    really  railroad ;  and  very  Buccessful  it  was. 

startled  out  of  my  determination  to  I  was  an  engineer.     I  had  a  first-rate 

snub  him.  character,  and  the  best  wages  of  any 

''  Knew  where  the  palace  is ;  knew  man  on  the  line.     Kever  put  me  on  a 

how  it  was  lost.^'  dirt-dragger,  or  a  lazy  freight  loafer^ 

By  this  time,  of  course,.  I  supposed  I  tell  you.  No,  sir !  I  ran  the  ex- 
he  was  crazy.  But  a;  minute  more  dis-  presses,  and  nothing  else,  and  lay 
pelled  that  notion ;  and  I  beg  the  read-  off  two  days  in  the  week,  besides.  I 
er  to  relieve  his  mind  irom  it.  This  don't  think  I  should  have  thought 
man  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  of  it  but  for  Todhunter,  who  was  my 
talking  about,  and  never,  in  the  whole  palace  conductor.'' 
narration,  showed  any  symptom  of  Again  this  IT,  which  had  appeared 
mania ;  a  matter  on  which  I  affect  to  so  mysteriously  in  what  the  man  said 
speak  with  the  intelligence  of  the  before.  I  asked  no  question,  but  lis- 
"  experts "  indeed.  tened,  really  interested  now,  in  the 

After  a  little  of  this  fencing  with  hope  I  should  find  out  what  IT  was ; 

each  other,  in  which  he  satisfied  him-  and  this  the  reader  will  learn.     He 

self  that  my  ignorance  was  not  af-  went  on,  in  a  hurried  way,  — 

fected,  he  took  a  sudden  resolution,  ^'  Todhunter  was  my  palace  conduc- 

as  if  it  were  a  relief  to  him  to  tell  tor.     One  night  he  was  full,  and  his 

me  the  whole  story.  palace  was  hot,  and  smelled  bad  of 

"  It  was  years  on  years  ago,"  said  whale-oil.     We   did  not  bum  petro- 

he.     '^It  was  when  they  first  had  leum  then.     Well,  it  was  a  splendid 

palaces."  full  moon  in  August;  and  we  were 

Still  thinkksg  of  Nimrod's  palace  coming  down  grade,  making  the  time 

and  Priam's,  I  said  that  must  have  we  had  lost  at  the  Brentford  Junction, 

been  a  great  while  ago.  Seventy  miles  an  hour  she  ran  if  she 

''  Yes,   indeed,"   said    he.      ''  You  ran  one.     Todhunter  had  brought  his 

would  not  call  them  palaces  now,  since  cigar  out  on  the  tender,  and  was  sit- 

you  have  seen  Pullman's  and  Wag-  tiug  by  me.     Good  Lord!   it  seems 

ner's.     But  we  called  them  palaces  like  last  week. 

then.     So  many  looking-glasses,  you  '^  Todhunter  says  to  me,  ^Joslyn/ 

know,  and  tapestry  carpets,  and  gold  says  he,  ^  what's  the  use  of  crooking 

spit-boxes.     Ours  was  the  first  line  all  round  these  valleys,  when  it  would 

that  run  palaces."  be  so  easy  to  go  across  ?'  " 

I  asked  myself,  mentally,  of  what  ''You  see,  we  were  just  beginning 

metal  were  the  spit-boxes  in  Semira-  to  crook  round,  so  as  to  make  that 

mis'  palace ;  but  I  said  nothing.  long  bend  there   is   at  Ohamoguin ; 

''Our  line  was  the  first  line  that  but  right  across  the  valley  we  could 

had  them.     We   were    running  '  our  see  the  stem  lights  of  Fisher's  train : 

lightning    express,    on    the    'Great  it  was  not  more   than  half  a  mile 

Alleghanian.'    We  were  in  opposition  away,  but  we  should  run  eleven  miles 

to  everybody,  made  close  connections,  before  we  came  there." 

served  supper  on  board,  and  our  pas-  I  knew  what  Mr.  Joslyn  meant, 

sengers  only  were  sure  of  the  nigh1>-  To  cross  the  mountain  ranges  by  rail, 

boat  at  St.  Louis.     Those  were  the  the  engineers  are  obliged  to  wind  up 

days  of  river-boats,  you  know.     We  one  side  of  a  valley,  and  then,  boldly 

introduced  the  palace  feature  on  the  crossing  the  head  of  the  ravine  on  a 
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high  luch,  to  wind  ap  the  other  side 
Btill,  so  that  perhaps  half  an  hour's 
journey  ia  consumed  while  not  a  mile 
of  real  distance  is  made.  Joslyu  took 
out  his  pencil,  and  on  the  back  of  an 
envelope  dretv  a  Uttle  sketch  of  the 
country;  which,  as  it  happened,  I  still 
preserve,  and  which,  with  his  com- 
ments, explains  his  whole  story  com- 
pletely. "  Here  we  are,"  said  he. 
"This  black  line  is  the  great  Alle- 
ghanian,  —  double  trauk,  seventy 
ponnde  to  the  yard;  no  figuring  off 


there,  I  tell  yon.  This  was  a  good 
straight  run,  down  grade  a  hundred 
and  seventy-two  feet  on  the  mile. 
There,  where  I  make  this  y,,  we 
came  on  the  Chamoguin  Talley,  and 
turned  shorty  nearly  north.  So  we 
ran  wriggling  about  till  Drums  here, 
where  we  stopped  if  tbej'  showed 
lanterns,  —  what  we  call  a  flag-sta- 
tion. But  there  we  got  across  ths 
valley,  and  worked  south  ^ain  to 
this  other  Xi  which  was,  as  I  say, 
not  five-eighths  of  a  mile  from  thia 


X  above,  though  it  had  token  us 
eleven  miles  to  get  there." 

He  had  said  it  was  not  more  than 
half  a  mite;  but  this  half-mile  grew 
to  five-eighths  as  he  became  more  ac- 
curate and  serious. 

"  Well,"  stud  he,  now  resuming 
the  thread  of  his  story,  "  it  was 
Todhunter  put  it  into  my  head.  He 
owns  he  did.  Todhunter  says,  says 
he,  '  Joslyn,  what's  the  use  of  crook- 
ing round  all  these  valleys,  when  it 
would  be  so  easy  to  go  across  ? ' 

"  Well,  sir,  I  saw  it  then,  as  clear 


as  I  see  it  now.  When  that  trip  wu 
done,  I  had  two  days  to  myself, 
one  was  Sunday ;  and  Todhuntet  had 
the  same ;  and  he  came  ronud  to  my 
house.  His  wife  knew  mine,  and  we 
liked  them.  Well,  we  fell  talking 
about  it;  and  I  got  down  the  Cyclo- 
ptedia,  and  we  found  out  there  about 
the  speed  of  cannon-batls,  and  the 
direction  they  had  to  give  them.  You 
know  this  was  only  talk  then;  we 
never  thought  what  would  come  of 
it;  but  veiy  curious  it  all  was." 
And  here  Mr.  Joslyn  went  into  a 
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long  mathematical  talk,  with  which  I  sprang  forty  feet.  '^  If  Eclipse,  who 
will  not  harass  the  reader,  perfectly  weighed  perhaps  one  thousand  two 
sure,  from  other  experiments  which  I  hundred,  would  spring  forty  feet, 
have  tried  with  other  readers,  that  could  not  my  train,  weighing  two 
this,  reader  would  skip  it  all  if  it  hundred  tons,  spring  a  hundred  fcimes 
were  written  down.  Stated  yery  as  far?''  asked  he  triumphantly, 
briefly,  it  amounted  to  this :  In  the  At  least,  he  said  that  he  said  this  to 
old-fashioned  experiments  of  those  Todhunter.  They  went  into  more 
days^  a  cannon-ball  travelled  four  careful  studies  of  projectiles,  to  see 
thousand  and  one  hundred  feet  in  if  it  could,  or  could  not. 
nine  seconds.  Now,  Joslyn  was  con-  The  article  on  "  Gunnery "  gave 
vinced,  like  every  other  engineman  I  them  just  one  of  those  convenient 
ever  talked  to,  that  on  a  steep  down  tables  which  are  the  blessing  of  wise 
grade  he  could  drive  a  train  at  the  men  and  learned  men,  and  which  lead 
rate  of  a  hundred  miles  an  hour,  half-trained  men  to  their  ruin.  They 
This  is  thirteen  hundred  and  four-  found  that  for  their  "  range,''  which 
teen  feet  in  nine  seconds, — almost  was,  fis  they  supposed,  eleven  hun- 
exactly  one-third  of  the  cannon-ball's  dred  yards,  the  elevation  of  a  forty- 
velocity.  At  those  rates,  if  the  valley  two  pounder  was  one  degree  and  a 
at  Chamoguin  were  really  but  five-  third ;  of  a  nine-pounder,  three  de- 
eighths  of  a  mile  wide,  the  cannon-  grees.  The  elevation  for  a  railway 
ball  would  cross  it  in  seven  or  eight  train,  alas !  no  man  had  calculated, 
seconds,  and  the  train  in  about  But  this  had  occurred  to  both  of 
twenty-three  seconds.  Both  Tod-  them  from  the  beginning.  In  de* 
hunter  and  Joslyn  were  good  enough  scending  the  grade,  at  the  spot  where, 
mechanics  and  machinists  to  know  on  his  little  map,  Joslyn  made  the 
that  the  rate  for  thirty-three  hundred  more  westerly  X;  they  were  mor6 
feet,  the  width  of  the  valley,  was  not  than  eleven  hundred  feet  above  the 
quite  the  same  as  that  for  four  thou-  spot  where  he  had  made  his  second, 
sand  feet;  for  which,  in  their  book,  or  easterly  X*  All  this  descent  was 
they  had  the  calculations  and  for-  to  the  advantage  of  the  experiment, 
mulas.  But  they  also  knew  that  the  A  gunner  would  have  said  that  the 
difference  was  to  their  advantage,  or  first  X  ^'  commanded "  the  second 
the  advantage  of  the  bold  experiment  X?  And  that  a  battery  there  would 
which  had  occurred  to  both  of  them^  inevitably  silence  a  battery  at  the 
when  Todhunter  had  made   on   the  point  below. 

tender  his  very  critical  suggestion.  "  We    need    not    figure    on    it,  *' 

The  reader  has  already  conceived  said     Todhunter,    as     Mrs.     Joslyn 

the  idea  of  this  experiment.     These  called  them  in  to  supper.    '^Ifwcdid, 

rash   men   were   wondering    already  we  should  make  a  mistake.     Give  me 

whether  it  were  not  possible  to  leap  your  papers.    When  I  go  up,  Monday 

an  engine  flying  over  the  Chamoguin  night,  I'll  give  them  to  my  brother 

ravine,  as  Eclipse  or  Flying  Childers  Bill.    I  shall  pass  him  at  Faber's  Mills, 

might  have  leaped  the.  brook  at  the  He  has  studied  all  tliese  things,  of 

bottom   of  it     Joslyn  believed   im-  course ;   and  he  will  like  the  fun  of 
plicitly,  as  I  found  in  talk  with  him,  ^  making  it  out  for  us."      So  they  sat 

the  received  statement  of  convcrsa-  down  to  Mrs.  Joslyn's  waffles;  and, 

tion,  that  Eclipse,  at  a  single  bound,  but  for  Bill  Todhunter,    this  story 
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would  never  have  been  told  to  me,  his   brother  at  Faber's  Mills,  where 

nor  would  John  Joslyn  and   "this  the  repair-train  had    hauled  out  of 

woman ''  ever  have  gone  to  Australia,  the  way   of  the  express,  and  where 

But  Bill   Todhunter  was  one  of  the  express  took  wood.     The  broth- 

those  acute  men   of  whom  the  new  ers  always  looked  for  each  other  on 

civilization  of  this  country  is  raising  such  occasions;  and  Bill  promised  to 

thousands  with  every  year ;  who  in  examine  the  paper  which  Joslyn  had 

the  midst  of  hard  hand- work,  and  a  carefully  written  out,  and  which  his 

daily  duty  which  to  collegians,  and  to  brother  brought  to  him. 

the   ignorant  men  among  their  pro-  

fessors,  seems  repulsive,  carry  on  I  have  never  repeated  in  detail  the 
careful  scientific  study,  read  the  mass  of  calculations  which  Bill  Tod- 
best  results  of  the  latest  inquiry,  hunter  made  on  the  suggestion  thus 
manage  to  bring  together  a  first-rate  given  to  him.  If  I  had,  I  would  not 
library  of  reference,  never  spend  a  repeat  them  here,  for  a  reason  which 
cent  for  liquor  or  tobacco,  never  has  been  suggested  already.  He  be- 
waste  an  hour  at  a  circus  or  a  ball,  came  fascinated  with  the  problem 
but  make  their  wives  happy  ty  sit-  presented  to  him.  Stated  in  the 
ting  all  the  evening,  "  figuring,"  one  language  of  the  craft,  it  was  this:  — 
side  of  the  table,  while  the  wife  is  "  Given  a  moving  body,  with  a 
hemming  napkins  on  the  other.  All  velocity  eight  thousand  eight  hun- 
of  a  sudden,  when  such  a  man  is  dred  feet  in  a  minute,  what  should 
wanted,  he  steps  out,  and  bridges  the  be  its  elevation  that  it  may  fall 
Gulf  of  Bothnia;  and  people  wonder,  eleven  hundred  feet  in  the  transit 
who  forget  that  for  two  centuries  and  of  five-eighths  of  a  mile  ?  "  He  ha<l 
a  half  the  foresighted  men  and  not  only  to  work  up  the  parabola, 
women  of  this  country  have  been  .comparatively  simple,  but  he  had 
building  up,  in  the  face  of  the  Devil  to  allow  for  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
of  Selfishness  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  supposition  of  a  calm,  accord- 
of  the  Pope  of  Home  on  the  other,  a  ing  to  the  really  admirable  formulas 
system  of  popular  education,  improv-  of  Eobins  and  Coulomb,  which  were 
ing  every  hour.  the  best  he  had  access  to.     Joslyn 

At  this    moment  Bill  Todhunter  brought  me   one   day   a  letter  from 

was  foreman  of  repair  section  number  Bill   Todhunter,   which    shows    how 

eleven  on  the  "  Great  Alleghanian,''  carefully  he  went  into  this  intricate 

-—a  position   which   needed  a  man  inquiry. 

of    first-rate    promptness,    of   great  Unfortunately  for  them  all,  it  took 

resource,  of  good  education  in  engi-  possession  of  this  spirited  and  accom- 

neering.      Such     a    man    had    the  plished  young  man.     You  see,  he  not 

"  Great  Alleghanian  "  found  in  him,  only  had  the  mathematical  ability  for 

by  good  luck ;   and  they  had  pro-  the  calculation  of  the  fatal  curve,  but, 

moted  him  to  their    hardest-worked  as  had    been    ordered  without    any 

and  best-paid  section, —  the  section  effort  of  his^  he  was  in  precisely  the 

on  which,  as  it  happened,  was  this  situation    of   the    whole    world     for 

Chamoguin  run,  and  the  long  bend  trying  in  practice  his  own  great  ex- 

which  I  have  described,  by  which  the  periment.       At    each     of    the    two 

road '^  headed "  that  stream.  XX  of  Joslyn's  map,  the  company 

The  younger  Todhunter  did  meet  had^  as  it  happened,  switches  for  re- 
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pair-trains   or  wood-trains.      Had  it  was  not  surprised,  somehow,  when  he 

not,  Bill  Todhunter  had  ample  power  came   to  the   lower  switch,  to    find 

to  make  them.  another   working-party  there.      The 

For  the  '^  experiment,"  all  that  was  next  time   they  all  three  met.  Bill 

necessary  was,  that,  under  the  pretext  Todhunter    told  them   that  all  was 

of   re-adjusting    these    switches,  he  ready  if  they  were.     He  said  that  he 

should  lay  out  that  at  the  upper  X  had  left  a  few  hirches  to  screen  the 

so  that  it  should  run,  on  the  exact  line  of    the  upper  switch,  for    fear 

grade    which    he «  required,   to    the  some   neryous    bungler,   driving    an 

western  edge  of  the  ravine,  in  a  line  engine  down,  might   be  frightened, 

which  should  be  the  direct  continua-  and  ^'  blow  '*  about  the  switch.    But 

tion  of  the  long,  straight  ruit,  with  he  said  that    any  night  when   the 

which  the  little  map  begins.  others  were  ready  to  make  the  fly,  he 

An  engine,  then,  running  down  that  was ;    that    there  would  be    a    full 

grade  at  the  immense  rapidity  prac-  moon  the  next  Wednesday,  and,  if 

ticable  there,  would  take  the  switch  there  was  no  wind,  he   hoped  they 

with   its   full    speed,  would '  fly   the  would  do  it  then, 

ravine  at  precisely  the  proper  slopes,  **  You    know,"   said    poor  Joslyn, 

and,  if  the  switch  had  been  rightly  de&jcribing  it  to  me,  "  I  should  never 

aligned,  would  land  on   the  similar  have  done  it  alone ;    August  would 

switch  at  the  lower  X-  It  would  come  never  have  done  it  alone;  no,  I  do 

down  exactly  right  on  the  track,  as  not  think  that  Bill  Todhunter  him^ 

you  sit  precisely  on  a  chair  when  you  self  would  have  done  it  alone.     But 

know  exactly  how  high  it  is.  our  heads  were  full  of  it.     Wo  had 

'*If."     And  why  should  it  not  be  thought  of  it,  and  thought  of  it,  till 

rightly    aligned,  if   Bill    Todhunter  we  did  not  think  of  much  else.     And 

himself    aligned  it?      This  he   was  here   was    every    thing    ready,    and 

well  disposed  to  do.     He  also  would  neither  of  us  was  afraid,  and  neither 

align  the  lower  switch,  that  at  the  of  us  chose  to  have  the  others  think 

lower  Xf  that  it   might  receive  into  he  was  afraid.     I  did  say,  what  was 

its  willing  embrace  the  engine  on  its  the  truth,  that  I  had  never  m^ant  to 

arrival.  try   it   with   a  train.      I   had    only 

When  the  bold  engineer  had  con-  thought  that  we  should  apply  to 
ceived  this  plan,  it  was  he  who  the  supe,  and  that  he  would  get 
pushed  the  others  on  to  it,  not  they  up  a  little  excursion  party  of  gentle- 
who  urged  him.  They  were  at  work  men,  —  editors,  you  know,  and  stock- 
on  their  daily  duty,  sometimes  did  holders,  —  who  would  like  to  do  it 
not  meet  each  other  for  a  day  or  two.  together,  and  that  I  should  have  the 
Bill  Todhunter  did  not  see  them  pleasure  and  honor  of  taking  them 
more  than  once  in  a  fortnight.  But,  over.  But  Todhunter  poohed  at  that, 
whenever  they  did  meet,  the  thing  He  said  all  the  calculations  were 
fieemed  to  be  taken  more  and  more  made  for  the  inertia  of  a  full  train, 
for  granted.  At  last  Joslyn  observed  that  that  was  what  the  switch  was 
one  day,  as  he  ran  down,  that  there  graded  for,  and  that  every  thing 
was  a  large  working-party  at  the  would  have  to  be  altered  if  any  part 
switch  above  Drums,  and  he  could  of  the  plan  was  altered.  Besides, 
see  Bill  Todhunter,  in  his  broad  he  said  the  superintendent  would 
sombrero,  directing  them  all,    Joslyn  never  agree,  that  he  would  insist  on 
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ooDSulting  the  board  and  the  chief  forward  on    the  engine ;  and^  I  tell 

engineer,  and  that  they  would  fiddle  you,  she  did  fly ! 

on  it  till  Christmas.  "  *Not  too  fast/  said  Bill,  —  *not 

'^'Ko,'   said  Bill,  'next  Wednes-  too  fast:  too   fast   is  as  bad  as  too 

day,  or  never  1     If  you  will  not  do  it  slow.' 

then,   I  will    put  the    tracks    back  "  *  Never  you  fear  me,'  says  I.     '  I 

again.'      August      Todhunter     said  guess    I    know   this   road  and  this 

nothing;  but  I  knew  he  would  do  engine.     Take  out  your  watch,  and 

what  we  agreed  to,  and  he  did.  time  the  mil^postis,'  says  I ;  and  he 

''  So  at  last  I  said  I  would  jump  it  timed  them.    '  Thirty*eight  seconds,' 

on  Wednesday  night  if  the  night  was  says  he;   Hhirty-seven   and    a   half, 

fine.     But  I  had  just  as  lief  own  to  thirty-six,     thirty-six,     thirty-six, — 

you  that  I   hoped   it  would  not  be  three  times  thirty-six,  as  we  passed 

fine.    Todhunter — Bill  Todhunter,  I  the  posts,  just  as   regular  as  an  old 

mean  —  was  to  leave  the  switch  open  clock  !      A,nd   then  we    came    right 

after  the  freight  had  passed,  and  to  on  the  mile-post  you  know   at   Old 

drive  up  to  the  Widow  Jones's  Cross  Flander's;    *  Thirty  -  six,'    says    Bill 

Boad.     There  he  would  have  a  Ian-  again.      And     then    she    took    the 

tern,  and  I  would  stop  and  take  him  switch,  —  I  can  hear  that  switch-rod 

up.     He  had  a  right  to  stop  us,  as  ring  under  us  now,  Mr.  Ingham, — and 

chief  of  repairs.      Then  we   should  then  —  we  were  clear  I 

have  seven  miles  down  grade  to  get  ''  Was  not  it   grand  !      The  range 

up  our  speed,  and  then  —  we  should  was  a  little  bit  up,  you  see,  at  first ; 

see  I  but  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  flying 

"^"""^  just  straight  across.     All  the  rattle 

'^  Mr.  Ingham^  I  might  have  spared  of  the  rail  stopped,  you  know, 
myself  the  hoping  for  foul  weather,  though  the  pistons  worked  just  as 
It  was  the  finest  moonlight  night  true  as  ever ;  neither  of  us  said  one 
that  you  ever  knew  in  October.  And  word,  you  know ;  and  she  just  flew  — 
if  Bill  Todhunter  had  weighed  that  well,  as  you  see  a  hawk  fly  some- 
train  himself  he  could  not  have  been  times,  when  he  pounces,  you  know, 
better  pleased,  —  one  baggage-car,  only  she  flew  so  straight  and  true  i 
one  smoking-car,  two  regular  first-  I  think  you  may  have  dreamed 
class,  and  two  palaces :  she  run  just  of  such  things.  I  have ;  and  now, 
as  steady  as  an  old  cow !  We  came  —  now  I  dream  it  very  often.  It  was 
to  the  Widow  Jones's,  square  on  time;  not  half  a  minute,  you  know,  but  it 
and  there  was  Bill's  lantern  waving,  seemed  a  good  long  time.  I  said 
I  slowed  the  train :  he  jumped  on  the  nothing,  and  they  said  nothing ; 
tender  without  stopping  it.  I  'up  only  Bill  just  squeezed  my  hand, 
brakes '  again,  and  then  I  told  Flana-  And  just  as  I  knew  we  must  be  half 
gan,  my  fireman,  to  go  back  to  the  over,  —  for  I  could  see,  by  the  star  I 
baggage-car,  and  see  if  they  would  was  watching  ahead,  that  we  were  not 
lend  me  some  tobacco.  You  see,  we  going  up,  but  were  falling  again, — 
wanted  to  talk,  and  we  didn't  want  do  you  think,  the  rope  by  my  side 
him  to  see.  'Mr.  Todhunter  and  I  tightened  quick,  and  the  old  bell 
will  feed  her  till  you  come  back,'  says  on  the  engine  gave  one  savage  bang, 
I  to  Flanagan.  In  a  minute  after  he  turned  right  over  as  far  as  the 
had   gone,  August  Todhunter  came  catch    would     let     it^     and     stuck 
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where    it    turned !     Just    that   one  ^' '  John,  we're  lost  the  rear  palace.' 

sound,   every  thing    else   was  still ;  ''  ^  Don't  fool  me,  August/  says  I. 

and   then   she  landed  on   the  rails,  ^* '  No  fooling,  John,' says  he.    'The 

—  perhaps    seventy  feet  inside  the  shackle  parted.    The  cord  parted,  and 

ravine,  —  took  tl^  rails  as  true  and  is  flying  loose  behind  now.      If  you 

sweet  as  you   ever  saw  a  ship  take  want  to  see,  come  and  count  the  cars, 

the    water,    hardly    touched    them.  The   '^General  Fremont "  is  here  all 

you  know,  skimmed  —  well,  as  I  have  right ;    but  I  tell  you  the   "  James 

seen  a  swallow  skim  on  the  sea;  the  Buchanan  "  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 

prettiest,  well,   the  tenderest  touch,  Ghamoguin  Creek.' 

Mr.   Ingham,  that  ever  I  did  see!  '^  I  walked  back  to  the  other  end  of 

And  I  could  just  hear  the  connecting  the  platform,  as  fast  as  I  could  go, 

rods  tighten  the  least  bit  in  the  world  and  not  be  minded.     Todhunter  was 

behind  me,  and  we  went  right  on.  there  before  me,  tying  up  the  loose 

''  We  just  looked  at  each  other  in  end  of  the  bell^cord.     There  was  a 

the  faces,  and   we  could  not  speak ;  bit  of  the  broken  end  of  the  shackle 

no,  I  do  not  believe   we  spoke  for  twisted  in  with  the  bolt.     I  pulled 

three-quarters    of  a    minute.     Then  the  bolt,  and  threw  the  iron  into  the 

August  said,  '  Was  not  that  grand  ?  swamp,   far  as    I   could    fling    her. 

Will  they  let  us  do  it  always.  Bill  ?  '  Then    I  nodded  to  Todhunter,  and 

But  we  could  not  talk  then.     Flana-  walked  forward,  just  as  that  old  goose 

gan  came  back  with  the  tobacco,  and  at  Clayville  had  got  his  trowsers  on, 

I  had  juit  the  wit  to  ask  him  why  he  so  he  could  come  out,  and  ask  me  if 

had  been  gone  so  long.     Poor  fellow  I  we  were  not  ahead  of  time.     I  tell  you, 

he  was  frightened  enough  when  we  sir,  I  did  not  stop  to  talk  with  him. 

pulled  up  at  Clayville,  and  he  thought  I  just    rang   'AH   aboard  I'   started 

it  was  Drums.     Drums,  you  see,  was  her  again  ;  and  this  time  I  run  slow 

way  up  the  bend,  a  dozen  miles  above  enough  to  save  the  time  before  we 

Clayville.    Poor  Flanagan,  thought  we  came  down  to  Steuben.     We  were  on 

must  have  passed  there  while  he  was  time,  all  right  there." 

sky-larking  in  the  baggage-car,  and  Here  poor  Joslyn  stopped  a  while  in 

that  he  had  not  minded  it.     We  never  his  story ;  and  I  could  see  that  he  was 

stopped    at    Drums  unless   we  had  so  wrought  up  with  excitement,  that 

passengers,   or  they.     It  was   what  I  had  better  not  interrupt^  either  with 

we  call   a    flag-station.     So   I  blew  questions  or  with  sympathy.     Heral- 

Flanagan  up,  and  told  him  he  was  lied  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  said,  — 

gone  too  long.  "  I  thought,  we  all  thought,  that 

''  Well,    sir,   at    Clayville  we  did  there  would  be  a  despatch  somewhere 

stop,  always  stopped  there  for  wood,  waiting  us.     But  no,  all  was  as  regu- 

August  Todhunter,  he  was  the  palace  lar  as  the  clock.     One  palace  more  or 

conductor ;  he  went  back  to  look  to  less, —  what  did  they  know  ?  and  what 

his  passengers.     Bill  staid  with  me.  did  they  care?    So  daylight  came;  we 

But  in  a  minute  August  came  running  could  not  say  a  word,  you  know,  with 

back,  and  called  me  off  the  engine.  Flanagan  there ;  and  he  only  stopped, 

He    led  me  forward  where   it  was  you  know,  a  minute  or  two  every 

dark ;  but  I  could  see,  as  we  went,  hour ;  and  just  then  was  when  Au- 

thst  something  was  to   pay.      The  gust  Todhunter  hact  to  be  with  his 

minute  we  were  alone  he  says, —  passengers,  you  know.    Was  not  I 
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glad  when  we  came  into  Pemaquid  I  there ;  bat  no  one  knew  or  asked 

— our  road  ran  from  Pemaquid  across  where  she   was.     The  descent    into 

the  mountains  to  Eden,  you  know,  —  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  Chamoguiny 

when  we  came  into  Pemaquid,  and  more  than  fifteen  hundred  feet  below 

nobody  had  asked  any  questions.  the  line  of  flight,  had,  of  course,  been 

'^  I  reported  my  time  at  the  office  rapid,  —  slow  at  first,  but  in  the  end 

of  the  master  of  trains,  and  I  went  rapid.    In  the  first  second,  the  lost 

home.     I   tell   you,   Mr.   Ingham,  I  palace  had  fallen  sixteen  feet ;  in  the 

have  never  seen  Pemaquid    station  second,  sixty-four ;  in  the  third,  one 

since  that  day.  hundred  and  forty-four ;  in  the  fourth, 

'^  I  had  done  nothing  wrong,  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six ;  in  the 
course.  I  had  obeyed  every  order,  fifbh^  four  hundred  feet ;  so  that  it 
and  minded  every  signal.  But  still  must  have  been  near  the  end  of  the 
I  knew  public  opinion  might  be  sixth  second  of  its  fall^  that,  with  a 
against  me  when  they  heard  of  the  velocity  now  of  more  than  six  hun- 
loss  of  the  palace.  I  did  not  feel  dred  feet  in  a  second,  the  falling  pal- 
very  well  about  it,  and  I  wrote  a  note  ace,  with  its  unconscious  '  passengers, 
to  say  I  was  not  well  enough  to  take  fell  upon  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  of 
my  train  the  next  night ;  and  I  and  the  Chamoguin  ravine.  In  the  dead 
Mrs.  Joslyn  went  to  New  York,  and  of  night,  wholly  without  jar  or  part- 
I  went  aboard  a  Collins  steamer,  ing,  those  passengers  must  have  been 
as  fireman ;  and  Mrs.  Joslyn,  she  sleeping  soundly.  And  it  is  impossi- 
went  as  stewardess ;  and  I  wrote  to  ble,  therefore,  on  any  calculation  of 
Pemaquid,  and  gave  up  my  place.  It  human  probability,  that  any  one  of 
was  a  good  place,  too ;  but  I  gave  it  them  can  have  been  waked  an  instant 
up,  and  I  left  America.  before   the  complete  destruction  of 

"  Bill  Todhunter,  he  resigned  his  the  palace  by  the  sudden  shock  of  its 

place  too,  that  same  day,  though  that  fall  upon  the  bed  of  the  stream.     To 

was  a  good    place.     He  is    in   the  them  the  accident,  if  it  is  fair  to  call 

Bussian  service  now.     He  is  running  it  so.  must  have  been  whoUj  free 

their  line  from  Archangel  to  Astra-  from  pain. 

chan ;  good  pay,  he  says,  but  lonely.  The  tangles  of  that  ravine,  and  the 
August  would  not  stay  in  America  swamp  below  it,  are  such  that  I  sup- 
after  his  brother  left ;  and  he  is  now  pose  that  even  the  most  adventurous 
captain's  clerk  on  the  Harkaway  huntsman  never  finds  his  way  there, 
steamers  between  Bangkok  and  Coch-  On  the  only  occasion  when  I  ever  met 
bang ;  good  place,  he  says,  but  hot.  Mr.  Jules  Verne,  he  expressed  a 
So  we  are  all  parted.  desire  to  descend  there  from  one  of 

'^  And  do  you  know,  sir,  never  one  his  balloons,   to  learn  whether  the 

of  us  ever  hjeard  of  the  lost  palace  I "  inhabitants  of  the  lost  palace  might 

Sure  enough,  under  that  very  not  still  survive,  and  be  living  in  a 
curious  system  of  responsibility  by  happy  republican  colony  there,  ^- 
which  one  corporation  owns  the  car-  a  place  without  railroads,  without 
riages  which  another  corporation  telegrams,  without  mails,  and  cer- 
uses, nobody^in  the  world  has  to  this  tainly  without  palaces.  But,  at  the 
moment  ever  missed  ^'  The  Lost  Pal-  moment  when  these  sheets  go  to 
ace."  On  each  connecting  line,  press,  no  account  of  such  an  adven- 
everybody  knew  that  <<  she  '^  was  not  ture  has  appeared  from  his  rapid  pen* 
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For  myself,  I  do  not  believe  in  the  have  only  to  suppose  that  five  and 

colony.     I  believe  that  the   passen-  twenty    of    them    had    taken    their 

geis,  to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  chances  that  night  in  the  lost  pal- 

the    coroners,    '^  never    knew    what  ace,  and  I  then  understand  why  no 

hurt  them.''    I  see  so  many  people  more    inquiry  seems  to   have    been 

ih   the  world  .who  would  never  be  made  for  them  than  for  the  '^  James 
missed  if  they  were  not  in  it, 


UNSCATHED. 

BY   SAMUEL  W.  DUFFIELD. 

Wb  shall  not  die  until  our  work  be  done ; 

We  shall  not  cease  until  our  course  be  run  ; 
We  shall  not  fade  or  fail 
While  heart  and  faith  prevail, 

Or  aught  is  to  be  won 

Beneath  the  constant  sun. 


Fear  not  to  cast  the  whole  of  life  herein, 

TTpliffcing  sadness,  and  withstanding  sin ; 
For  thou  immortal  art 
Till  thou  hast  done  thy  part ; 

Beyond  the  darkness  and  the  din, 

Then  shalt  thou  entrance  win. 


OUR  8ao:semNG-cLUB, 

BY  EEV.   B.   ST.   JOHN   TYEWHITT. 

NO.  X. 

«  Well,  good-by,  my  dear  Charley,"  on  color,  from  that  hero's  notes.     He 

said  his  mother  at  pturting,  and  after  was  ill  at  ease,  and  anxious  about  May, 

all  embraces.     ''  You  were  quite  right  but  had  had  the  comfort  of  seeing  that 

to  say  no  more  to  May  now:  just  leave  the  painter  was  much  worse  than  he 

her  to  us,  and  write  to  her.  It's  no  use  was.    After  all,  they  were  young ;  and 

talking,  Dieu  dispose.   But,  till  I  see  three  or  four  months  would  not  be 

you  together,  I  shall  live  in  fear;  and,  much,  if  all  were  welL     The  vicar  had 

if  I  leave  you  with  her,  I  shall  die  had  his  seven,  A.M.,  service,  his  gallop 

happy,  |uid  so  will  your  father."  before  breakfast,  and  then  that  meal 

itself;  had  seen  sick  people  and  others ; 
and  had  finally  done  what  he  could 

Dick  Bipon  sat  in  his  Oxford  study  to  shut  himself  up  for  a  little  writing: 

on  a  summer  morning,  running  over  but,  as  being  interrupted  was  the  law 

Charles's  club  letters,  a  few  of  which  of  his  existence,  his  observations  were 

bad  been  left  unanswered :  he  was  apt  to  be  more  pithy  than  connected* 

furtheir  intrusted  with  'the  duty  of  They  were  addressed  to  Flora  for  the 

elaboiuting  some  additional  remarks  present,   as  he  was  to  see   May  at 
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Botliercli£fe  in  a  few  days^  and  bad  2.  Miss  Milton  is  at  it  again.  Wants 
already  written  to  her  on  her  own  to  know  what  solidity  is  in  drawing, 
affairs.  He  sat  at  his  study-table,  and  how  she  is  to  get  it  into  her  fore- 
doubled  up  in  a  Glastonbury  chair^  in  grounds.  Draw  every  thing  in  right 
a  corner  of  the  room,  like  a  pacha  in  perspective,  and  always  have  some- 
divan,  and  seeming  to  fill  it  up  with  thing  —  anything  —  in  front,  to  lead 
his  deep  broad  torso,  and  powerful  into  the  picture.  Perspective  does  it. 
thighs,  and  bow  legs,  as  a  badger  fills  Think  of  the  square  box  we  had  ia 
his  lair.  He  had  learned  an  Eastern  Charles's  sixth  letter.  Wants  to  know 
habit  of  never  letting  himself  be  what  quality  means.  Quality  of  color 
accessible  from  behind ;  no  bad  rule  means  purity  or  truth  of  hue  ;  of  form, 
for  those  who  admit  all  comers.  For  purity  or  truth  of  curve;  of  composition, 
the  rest,  ''  his  swarthy  visage  spake  "  and  painting  in  general,  right  arrange- 
distraction,  if  not  distress.  His  fore-  ment  and  relation  of  tone.  I  suspect 
head  and  bald  occiput  looked  scholar-  that  young  lady  of  an  inclination  to  try 
ly;  his  eyes  were  rather  mild,  with  to  shut  me  up ;  and  recommend  severe 
the  troubled  look  of  the  priest;  and  drawing,  which  will  be  much  better  for 
the  rest  of  him  certainly  looked  rather  her.  (By  the  by,  I  heard  one  of  the 
hard,  if  not  sporting.  He  wore  a  little  girls  who  had  been  to  the  draw- 
peculiar  black  coat,  which  he  described  ing-school,  and  quarrelled  with  her 
as  a  "  capitular  cut-away,"  —  straight,  companion,  reduce  her  antagonist  to 
single-breasted,  collarless,  of  Melton  tears  by  calling  her  a  wicked  mixed 
cloth  as  tough  as  leather,  and  de-  pigment;  and  really  it  sounded  ter- 
pendent  for  its  character  entirely  on  rible :  do  try  it  on  Susan.)    3.    How 

his  nether  garments.     At  present,  in    is  No. to  learn  finish  ?    Virtually 

black  Bedford  cords  and  Blucher-boots,  the  same  question  as  the  first.     She 

he  looked    like  a  chastened    horse-  is  a  little  stronger  in  her  work,  and 

dealer.     In  smooth  trousers,   he  was  ought  to  take  a  large  mossy  stone,  or  a 

like    unto    an   excited     archdeacon,  tree-trunk  with  a  few  ivy-leaves,  and 

Thus  ran  his  observations :  —  da  it  in  color,  with  whatever  comes 

behind  it,  as  she  sees  it.     4.  Had  not 
.  My  dear  Flora,*—  As  to  Charles's  the  club  better  send  their  critic  out- 
club  letters  left  unanswered,  whereof  lined  sketches  of  proposed  drawings, 

many  :  1.  No.- ;  just  joined  club ;  or  work  in  progress,  to  ask  his  advice  ? 

can't  attend  any  school  of  art ;  has  Yes,  of  course ;  but  I  shouldn't  advise 

drawn  a  good  deal  in  her  own  way ;  the  critic  to  send  them  back  again, 

sends  specimens  and  nice  letter,  ask-  unless  he  is  to  get  a  great  deal  more 

ing  what  she  had  better  do.   Answer :  for  his  work.     But  to  have  a  drawing 

Get  my  book, —  "  Oxford  Art  Manual,"  (of  the  same  subject  by  all  hands)  in 

She  has  an  eye  for  color  (you  all  have),  progress  all  the  year,   and  send  it 

distances  good,  and  foreground  weak,  month  by  month,  ox  every  two  months, 

She  must  copy  plaster  casts  of  heads  in  the  portfolios,  would  not  give  him 

in  sepia  (that  will  enlarge  her  ideas  of  so  much  additional  trouble.     The  rest 

light,  shade,  and  perspective),  and  do  of  the  letters  amount  to  this,  for  the 

a  series  of  simple  flowers  in  water-  most  part,  that  the  writers  have  not 

color,  getting  them  as  bright  as  ever  time  to  work  at  drawing.    Why  write 

she  can,  which  will  show  her  all  about  to  say  so  ?  Try  something  yon  have 

color.    No  use  going  on  with  views,  time  for.  Now  that  drawing  is  so  much 
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itudiedj  and  by  many  people,  rich  and  not  to  bare  any  thing  quite  so  bright : 
poor,  with  the  greatest  energy,  and  on  but  all  things  should  be  subdued  for 
good  methods;  now  that,  in  oonse-  its  sake,  and  gradated  up  to  it  And, 
quence,  good  workmanship  is  cheap,  —  iiirther,  the  white  object  itself  can't 
it  may  not  be  worth  while  to  produce  be  pure  oxide  of  zinc,  or  even/v^ 
fifth-rate  stufE  But  when  once  you  white  paper :  it  must  be  modelled  in 
begin  to  work  hard  at  a  cast,  or  can  yellow,  or  rose,  or  neutral  yellowish- 
do  a  single  petal  right,  you  begin  to  brown,  or  olive ;  all  which  are  model- 
gain  something,  whether  what  you  ling  shadow-tints,  which  will  go  with 
produce  is  pretty  or  not.  Doing  pretty  white,  purples,  and  blues  and  greens ; 
things  easily  is  the  silliest  employ-  and  cold  shadows  are  only  fit  for  chill 
ment,  even  in  the  art  way,  of  which  a  or  painful  effect.  You  will  hardly  find 
sane  creature  is  capable.  To  conclude :  pure  white  in  all  Turner's  gray  pt^er 
let  all  these  parties  get  ray  book,  which  drawings ;  there  is  always  yellow 
contains  all  things  needful.  or  pink  or  green  in  it :  and,  if  you  will 
Now,  for  some  more  about  color,  put  a  small  patch  of  thick  Chinese- 
Charles's  notes  cany  the  subject  a  white  (oxide  of  sine)  anywhere  in  one 
good  way ;  but  there  is  some  more  to  be  of  your  own,  it  will  rather  surprise  you 
added  about  general  tone  of  shadow,  by  its  crudity.  To  keep  it  at  all,  you 
I  see.  You  know,  —  first,  in  pictures,  will  have  to  reduce  its  size,  and  gra- 
all  things  are  seen  (or  are  defined  in  date  up  to  it  amidst  great  difficulties : 
form  so  as  to  b^  known  for  what  they  the  fact  is,  that  to  model  large  surfaces 
are)  by  shadows ;  secondly,  all  those  of  white  is  almost  impossible  in  natu- 
shadows  are  colored  things,  neither  ralist  painting.  With  its  scientific 
pure  white  nor  black :  therefore,  use  in  ideal-conventional  paintings^ 
thirdly,  white  and  black  in  a  picture  like  Moore's,  or  symphonies  of  color, 
ought  to  be  treated  as  colors,  yet  like  Whistler's,  I've  nothing  to  do: 
as  separate  colors  at  the  top  and  hot-  but  you  cannot  have  much  of  it  in  a 
tom  of  the  scale, — vanishing-points  landscape;  and  what  you  do  have 
of  hue,  in  fact.  Thus  a  black  object  should  convey  a  sense  of  light  and 
will  be  black  in  quite  a  different  sense  purity,  and  be,  as  the  Pan  says, 
from  '^  black  "  shadow,  and  will  look  precious.  Then  when  you  have  a 
altogether  unlike  it  in  the  picture.  A  black  object,  as  I  said,  it  should  behave 
crow,  and  the  shadow  of  a  crow,  are  as  such,  and  be  like  a  crow  in  a  field, 
different  colors.  The  shadow  depends  or  a  raven  in  a  moorland  landscape, 
on  the  color  of  the  grass  it  falls  on ;  or  quaint  characteristic  blot.  '^  Black 
the  black  of  the  feathers  (unless  they  should  look  strange  among  the  colored 
are  under  sunshine,  and  flashing  in  the  shadows,  never  occurring  except  in  a 
light)  is  positive  and  separate.  So  black  object,  or  in  small  points  indica- 
of  white :  if  you  are  to  have  white  in  tive  of  the  intensest  shade  in  the 
your  picture  at  all  (except  in  dots  centre  of  masses  of  shadow." 
and  splashes,  like  crests  of  waves,  &c..  Nothing  but  long  practice,  and 
which  I  don't  count),  if  you  are  to  long  6tu(^  of  the  best  landscape-work| 
have  a  pure  white  object  of  definite  I  should  say,  with  Turner's,  some  of 
form  for  the  eye  to  rest  on,  it  n^ust  Alfred  Hunt's  and  Brett's  watep- 
take  the  lead  in  your  picture,  like  coloring,  can  teach  you  how  much 
Wouvernian's  white  horse.  You  can-  may  be  done  by  stippling  colors  into 
not  have  any  thing  brighter;  you  ought  each  other;  for  the  dodges  and  *^  mal- 
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ices  '^  of  it  are  quite  infinite.  But  reason.  Such  a  donkej-race  I  Of 
cloud-drawing  will  teach  you  a  good  course,  there  were  some  good  ones, 
deal  of  it.  Study  a  cumulus,  or  but,  in  a  general  way,  such  wild  mis- 
rain-cloud,  and  try  and  copy  a  bit  of  conception,  and  impertinent  idiocy. 
Turner's  storms.  Or  do  some  pur-  and  fluent  hallucination,  as  we  got, 
plish-gray  clouds  with  good  forms,  must  be  rare,  even  in  Oxford.  Well, 
and  try  to  stipple  on  a  pink  glow  with  there  are  books  about  color,  and  dec- 
solid  color,  used  in  faint  touches  and  oration,  and  all  that ;  and  they  have 
cmmblings  and  hatchings.  Try  to  done  some  good,  no  doubt.  They 
darken  a  hillside  in  middle  distance,  have  taught  the  common  oppositions 
by  putting  on  masses  of  pines  or  of  color  which  are  or  may  be  fit  for 
other  trees  in  different  hues  of  shade,  dress  and  furniture,  and  have  taught 
In  fact,  the  artifices  qf  varied  color  people  to  use  half-tints,  and  produced 
change  continually  with  subject  and  one  or  two  nice  olive-greens,  and 
circumstances,  and  I  don't  know  what  green-grays,  and  pinks ;  but  Morris 
more  to  say  about  it.  and  Faulkner,  or  Mr.  Halliday,  are 
I  think,  when  Charles  writes  again,  almost  alone  as  educated  men  of 
he  will  tell  you  something  of  what  original  power  and  thorough  training, 
you  should  not  do  or  care  for  in  your  who  can  really  do  the  thing  by  prin- 
coloring.  Quant  h  moif  I  am  sure  ciple  and  invention  together.  I  don't 
you  ^^ill  always  do  good  by  observing,  blame  the  workmen:  I  think  the 
imitating,  and  executing  variations  public  has  not  the  sense  to  take  pains 
on  natural  contrasts  of  color,  —  pur-  to  spend  its  money  properly.  But 
pie  and  greeen,  yellow  and  gray,  and  now  for  a  few  principles.  The  oppoei- 
so  on.  But  purple,  green,  gray,  and  tions  of  natural  hue  will  do  in  a  room, 
color  itself,  are  all  relative  terms,  ex-  Only  half-tints  ought  to  come  over 
pressing  our  personal  ideas  of  hue,  large  surfaces  of  color,  as  walls ;  they 
which  we  cannot  accurately  compare  ought  to  be  subdued,  because  they 
with  each  other,  certainly  not  describe  cannot  be  gradated  j  they  ought  to 
to  each  other.  Colors  are  personal  please  the  eye  half  unconsciously, 
and  objective,  like  every  thing  else  in  and  not  challenge  attention^  or  ask  to 
art.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  morbid,  be  looked  at  hard.  Brown  and  gray; 
upholsterous  fear  of  bright  color  then  brown  runs  into  purple,  and 
now,  which  is  sadly  against  naturalist  finally  to  crimson,  and  gray  to  green, 
landscape.  I  really  think  so  much  and  then  yeUow,  and  the  opposi- 
broadcast  art-teaching  addles  people's  tion  is  good  throughout ;  but  as  to 
brains,  and  makes  them  more  al»urd  dictating  which  tint  against  which, 
than  they  need  be.  We  used  to  it  depends  on  climate,  character,  size, 
say  in  Ch.  Ch.,  that  real  -ignorance  —  I  don't  know  what  Then  there 
required  machinery  to  get  it  to  a  real  is  the  putting-in  small  bits  of  bright 
climax ;  and  we  tried  it  once.  The  or  pure  color  in  opposition,  like  pure 
whole  staff  of  us  lectured  in  logic,  pale  crimson  spots  into  an  olive-green 
each  man  to  his  pupils,  for  a  whole  or  yellow-and-white  wall-paper.  You 
term  with  much  zeal ;  then,  at  the  should  see  this  artifice  in  the  intense- 
end  of  it,  we  became,  as.  the  dear  old  ly .  bright  colors  of  a  yellow  Arab 
•dean  delighted  to  call  us,  a  Board  of  kefiyeh,  the  silk  scarf  they  wear  in- 
Examiners ;  and  every  man  examined  stead  of  a  turban  in  the  desert.  The 
his  neighbor's  pupils  in  the  art  of  ground  of  it  is  an  intense  yellow ;  the 
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broad  border,  a  bright  deep  red ;  and  with  fresh  Hoolrer's  ^en  leaves, 
along  it,  with  gold-and-silver  threads,  white,  green,  and  rose,  and  thought 
are  stripes  of  rich  purple ;  and  in  the  how  you  would  look  in  a  gown  of  the 
midst  of  the  yellow  the  brightest  tnr-  same.  May  must  abide  by  her  black 
quoise.  But  these  incongruous  colors  and  amber,  or  rose  and  white,  I  sup- 
are  placed  in  such  small  quantity  of  pose,  with  her  dark  hair  and  eyes, 
narrow  stripes  (the  turquoise  only  Shocking,  my  talking  about  these 
three  or  four  threads),  and  are  so  set  matters. 

in  narrow  white  spaces,  that  the  re-  Ever  yours  affectionately, 

suit  is  somehow  a  brilliant  harmony.  ,  B.  B. 

I  thidk  I've  seen  rich  apple-green  in 
them  too.  ^^^^i^  20. 

I'm  so  sick  of  artistic  colors !  and  »«»  Scaubs,  June  is. 

the  notion  of  them  is  so  wrong  I  Folds        My  dbab  Flora,  —  Charles's  last 

of  dress  in  one  monotonous  half-tint  letter  on  color  went  almost  to  the  end 

never  can  be  like  Veronese's  folds  of  of  the  subject,  I  thought,  as  far  as  he 

rich  color,. blended  and  gradated  with  could  follow  it  in  giving  rules  for 

all  his  science  and  passion;  and,  till  what  you  ought  to  do, or  attempt,  and 

you  get  a  whole  trstde  of  dyers  like  care  about.     But  I  iind  some  capital 

Tintoret,  the   indescribable  Venetian  observations    further    on    what   you 

draperies  never  can    be  imitated  by  ought  not  to  be  troubled  with ;  and 

the  skirts  of  Mayfair :  you  may  be  they  seem   to  come  to  this  (I  think 

sure  of  fchat.    And  then  the  women  the  end  of  the  last  letter  cautioned 

they  painted  had  all  plenty  of  color  you  against  that  sickly  fear  of  pure 

in  their  cheeks  and  hair ;  and  really,  and  bright  color,  which  is  infecting 

to  see  a  washed-out  looking  damsel  in  fine  art,  and  seems  to  be  derived  from 

washed-out  looking  pale  green,  fancy-  milliners'    and    upholsterers'  notions 

ing  herself  like  Titian,  is  lamentable  about    dress     and     furniture    half- 

indeed.     Besides,  in  Venice,  in  that  tints) :  — 

day,  women  wore  real  stuffs  and  gen-        First,  do  not  think  that  local  color 

nine  silks,  and  materials  rich  and  real,  will  help  yon  to  express  form ;  for  lo- 

And    then,   to  make   matters  worse,  cal  color  flattens  every  thing.  Second, 

people   cut   their  sham    Titianesque  don't  be  bound  by  a  care  much  about 

dresses  up  into  tunics  and  sacks,  and  what    people    say  and   write    about 

hack  them  into  bunchy  Dolly- Varden-  **  approaching  "  or  "  retiring  "  colors, 

isms,  and  Louis  Quinze  absurdities.  Warm  colors,  reds  and  yellows,  are 

And  a  lot  of  benighted  beings  dress  said  to  express   nearness ;   and  cold 

and  decorate  up  to  a  period,  and  revive  ones,  blues  and  grays,  to  express  dis- 

drabs  and  light  blues,  and  chilly  gild-  tance.     Well,  sometimes  they  do,  and 

ings,  and  spindle-shanked  chairs,  and  sometimes  they  don't :  it  depends  on 

pianos  on  stilts,  because  the  worship  the  subject  in  which  they  are  used, 

of  ugliness  was  carried  out  that  way  and   its   associations.     It  is  a  good 

under  the  Directory.  I  am  sure  bright,  thing  for  you  to  know  little  practical 

positive  colors,  with  plenty  of  white,  dodges  about  the  pigments ;  as,  for 

ought  to  come  in  again  in  ladies'  dress,  example,  th^t  Venetian  red  is  the  best 

if  you  are  not  to  lose  your  eyes  for  red  to  decorate  a  high  vault  or  ceiling, 

naturalist  color  altogether.     I  saw  a  because  it  '^  looks  more  distant "  than 

crab-tree  just  in  flower  the  other  day,  other  reds ;  but  there  is  no  workable 
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rule  about  advancing  and  retiring  lichens.  Well;  if  the  heather  had 
colors.  It  is  their  quality  (as  depth,  been  in  flower  in  the  glen  close  to  me, 
delicacy,  &c.)  which  expresses  dis*  ,  it  would  have  been  delicate  and  pale 
tance,  not  their  tint.  Blue  in  a  pic-  purple :  if  I  had  been  looking  at 
ture  is  a  sign  of  distance,  because  heathery  hills  far  away,  they  would 
mist  and  air  are  blue;  and  a  warm  have  been  deep, iirtense  puxple.  ''The 
color  a  long  way  off  is  often  lost  in  rose-color  of  sunset  on  snow  is  pale  on 
blue  mist,  or  modified  in  color  by  it.  the  snow  at  your  feet,  deep  and  fall 
In  the  same  way,  quoth  the  Pan,  on  the  snow  in  distance ;  and  the 
brown  may  be  called  a  retiring  color,  green  of  a  Swiss  lake  is  pale  in  the 
because,  when  stonet  are  seen  through  clear  waves  on  the  beach,  but  fntense 
brown  water,  the  farther  off  they  are*  as  an  emerald  in  the  sunstreak  six 
the  browner  they  look;  and  yellow  miles  away  from  shore.  And  you 
may  be  a  retiring  color,  because  when  may  have  a  dark  purple,  blue-green, 
objects  are  seen  through  a  London  or  ultramarine  distance  in  clouds,  or 
fog,  the  farther  they  are  off  the  yel*  sea^  against  a  close  foreground  of  pale 
lower  they  look.  Neither  blue  nor  sands,  or  bright  flowers,  or  any  thing 
yellow  nor  red  has  any  power  of  which  strongly  reflects  light.  Never 
expressing  either  nearness  or  dis-  mind  any  rules  of  atrial  perspective ; 
tance  in  itself.  A  blue  gown  in  a  and  watch  the  colors  of  things  faith- 
haberdasher's  shop  does  not  look  any  fully,  wherever  they  be,  near  or  far. 
farther  off  than  a  red  gown ;  and  a  Nature  doesn't  want  you  to  measure 
red  cloud  in  an  evening  sky  always  space :  the  power  of  discerning  dis- 
looks  farther  off  than  a  blue  one,  and  tance  fairly  by  the  eye,  over  an  un- 
so  it  is.  So  orange  is  a  sign  of  near^  known  space,  is  really  limited  to  a  few 
ness  in  an  orange,  because  it  is  not  so  hundred  yards;  and  you  would  have 
bright  farther  off:  in  a  sunset  cloud  a  bad  time  of  it  every  time  you 
it  is  a  sign  of  distance,  because  yon  painted  the  sun  setting,  if  you  had  to 
don't  get  that  bright  color  when  va-  express  his  ninety-flve  million  miles 
por  is  near  you.  It  is  all  matter  of  of  distance  in  aerial  perspective." 
experience.  And  even  force  and  pitch  The  ins  and  outs,  and  apparent  con- 
of  color  do  not  necessarily  express  tradictions,  are  very  bad  all  through 
nearness  or  delicacy ;  or  paleness,  the  this  subject.  Though  all  shadows  are 
contrary.  A  foreground  of  primroses  colored,  still  they  are  of  darker  and 
or  blue  hyacinths  may  be  faint  and  colder  colors  than  the  local  hue  of  the 
delicate  enough ;  but  they  will  look  thing  itself  which  they  shade ;  and, 
much  nearer  than  tree-trunks  or  heavy  when  the  thing  is  veiy  edatant  and 
clouds  beyond,  according  to  drawing,  glowing,  the  local  color  fairly  beats 
I  made  a  note  for  this  letter  this  the  shadows,  as  I  told  you.  In  a 
morning  in  the  Kaven's  Gill :  you  re-  scarlet  geranium,  or  a  primrose,  or  a 
member  that  darling  green  place  here,  flat  gentian,  or  one  of  those  intense 
where  one  scrambles  up  the  deep  gill  purple  pansies,  you  cannot  see  the 
(what  you  call  a  dingle),  up  over  great  delicate  structural  shading  of  the 
grit-stones,  with  every  one  a  whole  petals :  the  local  color  is  too  mnch  for 
garden  of  mosses  on  every  square  inch  it ;  and  so  it  cannot  be  said  that  color 
of  him ;  and  Charley's  Pre-Baphaelite  interprets  form,  or  makes  it  any 
pun,  about  humoring  rocks,  and  draw-  clearer  to  you.  Of  course,  in  a  dis- 
ing    them  according  to  their  little  sected  map  one  country  is  of  one  color, 
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and  is  known  by  it ;  and  in  a  pair  of  able  to  draw  and  record  more  form^ 

top-boots  you  know  which  are  the  tops  when  the  g^eat  difficulties  of  coloring 

and  which  are  the  boots,  by  their  color,  are  absent 

What  I  mean  is,  that  where  your  at*  Well,  the  last  advice  about  coloring 

tention  is  distinctly  cidled  to  color,  is,  always  take  it  coolly,  and  let  every 

from  its  subtlety  or  intensity,  or  on  thing  dry  before  you  touch  it  again.  If 

account  of  its  beauty,  however  you  you  will  only  mix  two  colors  at  a'time,^ 

put  it,  you  more  or  less  lose  sight  of  you  may  always  let  the  result  dry  in 

the    form;    and    that,    consequently  peace,  if  it  be  pretty  right  in  form  ;  for 

and  practically,  when  you  are  dealing  you  can  change  ita^  libitum  by  glaz- 

with   the  intensest  or  subtlest  color  ing.    But  right  or  wrong,  or  anyhoW| 

you  can  produce  in  painting,  you  will  never  touch  wet  color  a  second  time 

have   to  give   up  forms,  which   you  once  spread :  if  you  puddle  it  in  the 

would  insist  upon  if  you  were  draw-  brush,  you   lose  the  peculiar  beauty 

ing  in  fine  pencil.     Certainly  it  would  with   which    the    particles    arrange  '*' 

be  so  with  the  flowers  I  have  men-  themselves  on  the  paper,  as  the  water 

tioned.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  medium  dries  away  from  them.   That 

will  never  be  able  to  put  the  right  is  the  use  of  form.    Know  your  forms 

touches  of  color  in  the  right  places,  before  you  put  them   on,  and  then 

get  the  right  gradations  of  color,  and  every  patch  of  hue  will  go  on  with 

so  on,  without  severe  study  of  form ;  quickness  and   precision,  and  infalli- 

and,  therefore,  every  good  colorist  in  bly  be  beautiful  in  itself,  as  a  patch 

landscape  must  work  as  hard   as  he  of  hue ;  as  it  ought  to  be.     When 

can  at  it.     At  the   end,  when  you  any  thing  is  decidedly  wrong  after 

have  really  learned  to  put  the  right  drying,  wash  it  clean  out  all  over,  and 

touch,  of  the  right  shape,  in  the  right  put  it  in  again :  wherever  you  wash 

place,  at  the  right  strength,  and  that  at  all,  wash  out.    I  would  never  wash 

infallibly,  you  will   be  right  in  both  over  for  effect,  where  warm  color  has 

color  and  form.     You  will   then  be  once  gone  on ;  and  as  seldom  as  pos- 

able  to  paint  the  pinks  and  gray-pur-  sible    over    sky  or   distance.      Your 

pies  and  yellows  of  a  peach  all  right,  usual  process  will  be,  first  the  masses, 

and   it  will  look  beautifully  round,  then  outlines  of  form  all  over  in  pen 

Sut  it  will  not  be  your  pinks  and  and  color  to   guide  the  brush,  then 

yellows  which  will  give  the  peach  its  forms  in  colored  shadows^  glazes   to 

look  of  roundness:   it  will   be  their  bring    together,    darker   touches    to 

gradations  and  relations  of  difference,  bring  out  again,  some   powerful  re- 

And   when    all's  done,   your  peach,  served  darks  in  the  foreground,  and  all 

{perfectly  imitated,   looking  as  if  it  the  hatchings  and  stipplings  in  pure 

could  be  taken  up,  and  making  one  color  or  clear  gray  which  you  like  to 

positively  feel  gpreedy   about  it,  will  put  on. 

hardly  be  so  round-looking  as  if  you  And  always,  point  de  »ele ;  don't 

had   done  it  with  your  best  care  in  be  in  a  hurry,  or  think  you  can  do  too 

light  and  shade.     Light  and  shade,  much  at  a  heat,  or  in  a  sitting.    When 

or  chiaroscuro,  as  they  wiU  call  it,  is  one  is  tired,  one's  temper  goes,  and  as 

abstract  form,  abstracted  or  withdrawn  gure  as  that  happens,  things  go  wrong ; 
from  color;  and  I  don't  think  it  is  in 

human  nature  not  to  see  more  form  I^'^^^^^^'^'^^J^^aZ^!^^ 

.        .  1  J                                -1.  *  ^^"®»  "*^  *  ™^  ""^y  ^  mixed  for  backgrouna 

when  color  is  withdrawn,  or  not  to  be  or  daik  shadow  (too  above). 
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and  hurry  is  a  symptom  of  fatigue  thousand  or  so  of  bricks  are  not  com- 
towards  the  end  of  a  sketchy  or  of  a  posed  into  a  heap  as  they  are  shot  out 
day's  work.     When  you  want  to  get  of  a  cart :  they  are  composed  into  a 
done,  leave  oif.     And  meanwhile,  for  house.     About  this  intended  unity, 
practice,  this  exercise,  Fig.  30  in  the  and  the  words  "purpose,"  "character," 
Elements,  will  be  the  very  thing  for  and  so  on,  we  have  had  enough.  What 
all  of  you  to  practise,  —  all  the  best  I  must  go  on  about  is,  that  the  unity 
of   you  with  the  others :  two   Swiss  or  compound  idea  expressed  in  the  pic- 
cottages,  balconies,  windows,  shingly  ture  or  poem  consists  of  ever  so  many 
roofs,  and  eaves;  to  be  expressed  in  minor  compounding  ideas.  These  have 
some  detail,  with  one  tint  of  gray,  to  be  arranged  in  proper  order  and 
and  a  few  dispersed  spots  and  lines  relation,  so  as  to  lead  up  to  the  cen- 
of  it.     And  you  ought  to  be  able  to  tral  impression   harmoniously,  with- 
do  all    that   without   dipping    your  out  interfering  witf^  each  other.    And 
brush    more   than   three  times,   and  though  no  rules   can   be   given  for 
without  a  single  touch  after  the  tint  this  in  any  thing,  though  no  picture 
is  dry.     Practise  that  till  you  can  do  worth  the  name  can  ever  be  painted 
it  well,  and  you  will  soon  be  surprised  by  rule,  still  principles  may  be  got 
at  your  own  sharpness  and  vigor  in  at,  chiefly  by  observation   of  great 
open-air  sketching.    These  flat  patches  works,   and  seeing  how   great  men 
of  tint,  by  which  one  works  in  color,  have  worked  up  their  ideas,  the  many 
I  suppose,  must  be  called  "patches"  minor  into  the  one  greater.     There  is 
or  "  spaces,*'  or,  perhaps,  "  masses : "  no  better  view  of  these  principles  for 
they  are  not  outlines,  though  they  pos-  landscape  than  that  which  is   given 
sess  them  ;  nor  are  they  forms  which  in  the  Elements ;  and  Charles  and  I 
possess  both  light  and  shade.     They  are  commissioned  to  work   that  up 
are  called  "  masses,"  I  think,  in  the  again  for  you.    They  are  simple  rules 
Oxford  Lectures ;  and  that  appears,  on  of  arrangement :  you  cannot  invent  or 
the  whole,  to  be  the  best  word  for  them,  have  ideas  by  rule,"  perhaps  not  by 
But  the  power  of  all  your  painting  study ;  but,  when  you  have  a  subject 
depends  on  the  hold  you  have  of  the  of  thought  and  painting,  you  will  set 
form  in  which  your  masses  of  colored  it  forth  with   the  proper  trimmings, 
shade  shall  come  on  the  paper.  and  in  better  style,  by  understanding 

how  that  work  has  been  done  before. 

Now,  then,  for  the  hardest  of  all.  The  chosen  example  is  Turner's  Eh- 

which  is  to  interpret  Charles's  views  renbreitstein ;  and  at  Fig.  32,  in  the 

on  composition ;  gathered  in  a  great  Elements,  there  is  a  nice   plan,  or 

degree  from   the  Pan,  but  carefully  sketch,  of  the  picture.     And  I  should 

digested  with  the  full  powers  of  what  think  it  was  chosen  as  an  example  of 

he  is  pleased  to  call  his  mind  :  I  wish  composition,  not  only  because  its  ar- 

he  knew  it  a  little  better  on  other  rangement  is  easily  explained  as  well 

matters.  Well,  composition  is  making  as  subtle,  but  because  it  is  a  regular 

one  thing  out  of  several  things,  com-  landscape  of  nature  in  beauty,  with- 

bining,  from  their  various  natures,  a  out  direct  appeal  to  human  passion.   It 

new  nature  or  unity.    A  book  is  com-  is  all  calm :  it  is  the  very  contrary  of 

posed    of   thoughts    and   words  ;    a  what  is  called  sensation.    That  means 

picture,  of  thoughts,  forms,  and  colors,  weakness  in  convulsion:  this  is  strength 

There  must  be  an  intended  unity.    A  in  repose.     Sensation  in  its  very  best 
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sense,  if  it  has  any,  is  the  appeal  to  ject  of  immediate  human  interest,  it 

feeling  made  bj  the  human  tragedy,  is  much   easier  to    insist    on    one's 

that  is  to  say,  according  to  definition  leading  feature.    It  is  done  academi- 

of  tragedy  by  man,  overpowered  by  cally  by  Arranging  figures  in  a  pyra- 

circumstance.   Now,  here  you  are  not  mid,  and  putting  the  chief  in  the  cen- 

immediately  concerned  with  the  doings  tre,  and  so  forth.     Bembrandt  places 

of  man,  and  they  are  not  represented;  his  chief  interest  in   the  middle  of 

and  you  are  reminded  of  what  £hren-  his  principal  light,  with  grand,  dark, 

breitstein  could  do.    Do  you  remember  contrasted  figures,   sometimes  using 

Hood's  housemaid's  description  of  Cob-  light    on    flesh    very  wonderfully.* 

lenz,in  ^'Up  the  Bhine?^' — ^' This  is  The.  simplest  example  of  this  is  in 

a  city  which  is  not  only  wery  strong  the  various  Holy  Families,  in  which 

itself,  but  is  under  the  proteckshin  of  the  light  of  the  picture  is  made  to 

a  grate  Fortress  oppersite,  which  could  radiate     from     the    infant    Saviour, 

knock  it  all  to  pieces  in  two  hours."  Again :  with  landscape  subjects  which 

Briefly  put ;   but  that    is  the  idea  appeal  to  some  great  event,  or  make 

which   inevitably  strikes  everybody  stirring  call  on  some  one  feeling,  com- 

in  coming  up  the  Bhine, .  and  it's  position  is  easier,  because  the  leading 

quite  clear  it  struck  Turner.     Well,  interest    takes    the    lead    of   itself 

he  got  down  to  near  the  actual  meet-  Turner's      Bizpah,     Gephalus     and 

xng  of  the  great  waters,  or  supposed  a  Procris,  Jason,  and  others,  are  good 

point  near  it  on  the  Moselle ;   and  examples.      You    have  only  to  put 

there  it  all  was,   power  in  repose ;  your  event  in  a  principal .  light,  and 

the    maiden-fortress,   as    grim  as  a  make  the  other  things  lead  and  point 

Valkyr,   and    the  city  and  bridge,  to  it.     In  pure  landscape,  again,  the 

And  the  genius  of  his  composition,  painter  simply  leads  the  eye  to  his 

the  unity  of  its  invention,  the  pur-  &vorite  passage :  the  motive  of  the 

pose  of  the  picture  in  Turner's  mind,  picture  is  what  he  thinks  its  principal 

is  not  only  to  make  a  very  pretty  land-  beauty.     If  he   enjoys   his.  distance 

scape  of  a  very  lovely  subject,  but  to  most,  his  foreground  will   not  have 

invest  the  whole  subject,  in  the  mind  very  marked  figures,  or  they  will  be 

of  the  spectator,  with  what  he  felt  moving  on  into  his  distance,  in  per- 

and  thought  about  the  whole  con«  spective:  if  he  delights  in  his  fore- 

oem.  ground  and  figures,   he   will    make 

Well,  now,  it  gave  him  an  all-em-  his  distance   into   their  background, 

bracing  notion  of  strength  in  repose,  Where  the  picture  involves  no  action, 

or  peace  tolerably  prepared  for  war,  or  passion,  or  remembrance,  of  human 

in  a  country  where  men  have  done  life,  its  motive  and  leading  idea  or 

battle,    generation    after  generation.  « *   .    x^    «              ^  «j      i   o.    «.  a 

'    ^                        xi-        ij   1-  'J        •  •Aa  in  the  Susanna  and  Elders,  In  Sir.  E.  A. 

So  the  old  tower  on  the  old  bndge  is  h.  Lecbmeie's  collection.    Apart  from  Its  fpe99k% 

his  leading  or  master  feature.    And  arttotioTaiue,tiiispi»t  work  has  \h»  advantw 

^.                                                  -  of  being  the  least  offensive  treatment  of  the 

of  course,    m    every  picture  you    do,  most  lamentable  of  the  great  publio  subjects. 

you  must  have  a  leading  feature,  and  J*  *»,  ^^^^  *'*°"«^.  "^*  *°  ^  dtogusting  in 

^                                                  .     ..  n            m  the  least.    The  expression  of  utter  horror  and 

must  make  the  eye   go  to  it  first  of  ■hrlnklng  terror  which    oonynlses  the  leading 

all  the  other  features.     That  may  be  ««""»  •^^^  depriving  it  of  its  natural  and 

J           ,              ,.         .             ••itvj.  accustomed  beauty,  elevates  the  character  of  the 

done   by   making  it  a  prmcipal  light,  ^ork  and  its  antiior  aUko.  'We  hare  reason  to 

or  a  principal  dark,  or  a  principal  Wti-nkfta  that  this  apocryphrf  na^^^ 

■^         T      /»                -I  •                      x.  longer  read  "for  example  and  instruction  of 

contrast.     In  figure-subject^  or    sub-  monas"intheSnflidiCbiuehierTiee. 
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feature  is  to  be  fonnd    in  its  cbief  Xbe  1mm  of  Bepetition,  or  Echo,  (2). 

beauty;    and    tbe    most    successful  I        ^°?tatS *" ^'"'*'**'°^    IS 

landscape-composition  is  that  which  «        Badiation,  (6). 

surrounds  the  most  beautiful  passage  "         Contrast,  (61. 

of  landscape^  with  others,  in  subordi-  I        ^^'te"^  g 

nate  positions^  which  assist  it  by  har-  «        Hannonj,  (9). 

mony  or  contrast,  like  the  setting  of 

a  large,  fine  stone.    That  subordina-        ^^  Law  '^  is  as  good  a  word  as  any 

tion  seems  unity ;  or,  in  other  words,  other ;  but  they  are,  in  fact,  general!* 

.it  tells  you  in  a  word  or  two  what  zations,  by  the  best  observer  in  the 

the  picture  is  about ;  or,  at  all  events,  world,  from  the  best  pictures  in  the 

puts  you  on  the  right  scent,  or  strikes  world.     And  they  are  not  so  much 

the  right  keynote, —  any  thing  of  that  rules  for  us,  as  principles  to  be  borne 

sort;  though  I   think  '< keynote''  is  in   mind  by  us  in  looking  at  other 

the  best,  because  one's  mind  echoes  men's  pictures,  and  in  doing  them 

and  re-echoes  to  the  clear,  well-struck  for  ourselves   when    we    indulge  in 

thought,  and  it  gives  one  ideas  of  that  vanity.     The  first  is    settled; 

one's  own.  now  for  the  second,  —  Bepetition,  or 

Now,  let's  try  the  woodcut  of  Tur-  Echo, 
ner's  Ehrenbreitstein   by  this.     The        Unity  in  a  picture  is  the  sympathy 

tower  on  the  Moselle  Bridge  is  the  of  its  groups  or  parts,  different  things 

keynote.     It  is  the  happiest  thing  in  going  the  same  way,   and    guiding 

the  world,  its  being  there;  for  it  is  a  one's  thoughts  in  the  same  direction, 

picturesque  old  ^e^ecftf^on^,  and  marks  When  Turner  wants  to  give  a  notion 

that  the  bridge  had  to  be  defended  of  a  brook  in  summer,  he  introduces 

in    other    days,    that   East    Franks  a  bird  drinking  at  it  When  Tintoret 

and  West  Franks  felled  each  other  wants  us  to  understand  the  force  of 

on  the  Ehine  ever  since  old  Boman  the  Biver  of  the  Wrath  of  Gk>d,  he 

days  at    the    Confluentia.      Modern  puts  in  pine-branches  rending  in  it. 

fortification   is   ugly  enough  for  its  That  is  an  echo  of  idea.     But  he  has 

infernal  purposes ;  and  Turner  is  well  another  and  perhaps  more  important, 

out  of  it,  giving  his  limit  of  fields  at  least  more  technically  important^ 

fought  long  ago,  and  setting  one's  way  of  repeating  passages  of  color; 

thoughts  that  way, — the  way  his  went,  and  so  have  other  great  composers. 

Then,  further,  to  keep  one  in  that  In  Pembroke  Castle,    for    instance, 

key,  you  can*t  help  running  your  eye  there  are  two  fishing-boats, — one  with 

from  the  top  of  the  bridge-tower  to  a  red,  and  another  with  a  white  saiL 

the  top  of  the  fortified  cliff  of  Ehren-  In  a  line  with  them,  on  the  beach, 

breitstein.     It   is   a  grand   mass  of  are   two  fish   in  precisely  the  same 

lock,  but  is  so  reduced  by  aerial  per-  relative  positions,  —  one  red  and  one 

spective  of  color,  that  it  cannot  stand  white.     Now,  this  kind  of  repetition 

against  the  tower  as  a  leading  feature,  is  somehow  connected  with   human 

It  carries  on  and  confirms  its  impres-  feeling  about  repose  and  quiet.     In 

sion   of    repose   in    intermission  of  general,  throughout  nature,  reflection 

strife, — the    greatest   repose   of  all.  and    repetition .  are   peaceful  things. 

This  is  the  Law  of  Principality,  or  Keflection  means  a  chief  result   of 

(Leading)   Motive    (1).     Let's   just  calm  in  water,  and  tells  on  the  eye 

have  the  others  as  given :  -—  at  once  in  a  picture.    But  repetition 
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18  associated  with  quiet  siicoession  of  left  are  symmetrical,  while  straight 

eYe;Dts, — that  one  day  should  he  like  hoots  are  not  so,  exactly  on  account 

another  day,  or  one  history  he  the  of   this   necessary  difference,   which 

repetition  of  another  history,  heing  exists  in  a  simple  way  in  one,  and 

more   or    less   results    of   quietness ;  doesn't  exist  in  the  other, 

while  dissimilarity  and  hroken  sue-  I  think  much  of  the  grace  of  hu- 

cession  are  the  results  of  interference  man  movement  (feminine  in  particu- 

and  disquiet.     The  cuckoo's  note,  or  lar)   results   from  the  differences   in 

mowers  whetting  scythes,  are  harsh,  play  and  subtle  change  hetween  the 

unpleasant    sounds    in    themselves ;  right  and  the  left  side, 

hut  repeated  again  and  again,  as  they  A  severe  living  symmetry  and  bal- 

are  in  earfy  summer  about  the  coun-  ance  of  harmonious  groups  or  oppo- 

try,  they  are  soothing  and  pleasant  site  figures   is  characteristic  of   the 

to  a  degree.    Now,  in  the  example  .  greater  sacred  compositions,  particu- 

there  is  a  little  tower  on  the  left  of  larly  Giotto's  in  the  Church  of  St. 

the  big  one;  and  without  it  the  big  Francis  at  Assisi,  upper  and  lower; 

one    looks    most    forlorn.      All    the  and   many  of  Ferugino's  works,  es- 

spires    in  Coblenz  are  arranged  in  pecially  the  Madonna  in  the  Kational 

pairs,  whether  they  like  it  or  not:  Grallery,  with  the  angel  Michael  on 

the  mast  of   the  distiuit  boat  just  one  side  and  Raphael  on  the  other. 

hides  the  artifice  when  repeated  for  Balance  and  symmetry  are  expressive 

the  third  time.  There  is  &  large  boat,  of  calm,  repose,  and  order,  then,  in 

and  its  egho,  two  more  distant  ones  landscape  as  in  figure  painting ;  and, 

with  two  men  apiece ;  and  the  nearer  as  in  that,  a  dull  man  will  carry  out 

cliff  of  Ehrenbreitstein  is  repeated  the  principle  formally,  a  brilliant  one 

by  the  round  bank  with  a  little  girl  brilliantly.      But,    in    this    Coblenz 

sitting    on    it.      Things  are  all    in  example,  you  will  easily  see  how  the 

pairs:  ^^  Jack  shall  have  Jill :  nought  boats  on  one  side  of  the  tower  and 

shall   go  ilL"     There  is  a    general  the  figures  on  the  other  are  nearly 

repose.  equal  masses,  balancing  each  other 

Then  the  words  ^' symmetry "  and  on  either  side  of  the  tower  which  is 

^  balance  "  are  best  taken  up  in  this  like  the  upright  rod  of  the  balance  in 

connection ;  for  they  give  the  idea  of  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  hang, 

repetition,   broken  echo,  or  likeness  3.  Law   of   Gqntinuitt.  —  This 

with  a  difference  set  over  against  like-  way  of  producing  or  expressing  unity 

Hess.    The  likeness  leads,  but  the  dif-  consists   in  giving  connected  success 

ference  is  necessary.    A  figure  against  sion  to  a  number  of  more  or  less  simi- 

its  reversed  reflection  in  water  pro-  lar  objects,  and  disciplining  them  to 

duces  symmetry.  act  in  relation  to  each  other,  at  differ- 

Kature  is  never  formal ;  and  differ-  ent    distances    from    the    spectator. 

ence  is   always   secured,  or   change  Banges  of  pillars  in  a  cathedral;  or 

and  movement  take  its  place.     You  mountain  promontories,  one  beyond 

are  very  symmetrical  yourself,  I  think;  another;    or   flocks    of  cirrus-cloud, 

but  you  are  never  quiet  for  a  moment,  '<  shepherded  "  to  the  horizon  ''  by  the 

you  know,  and  never  look,  in  conse-  slow,  unwilling  wind,"  —  all  different 

quence,  as  if  you  could  he  divided  shapes    moving   in   the  same  order 

into  two  right-and-left  halves,  like  respectively,  —  are    good    examples. 

boots.    In  fact,  boots  made  right  and  If  they  axe  all  of  the  same  shape, 
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oontiDuity  becomes  moootony,  and  is  wars  of  France  and  Grermany :  I  said 

disagreeable  for  tbe  most  part.     Tbe  be  must  bave  tbougbt  of  sometbing 

best  possible  example  of  tbis  is  g^ven  of  tbe  kind  close  to  Ebrenbreitstein. 

in  tbe  Elements,  at  Fig.  33:  Calais  But  tbis  bridge  waa  bis  artistic  rea* 

Sands  at  sunset^  a  rougb  sketcb,  wbieb  son  for  painting  tbe  picture :  it  came 

gives  a  sufficient  idea  of  tbe  arrange-  as  be  wanted  it  to  come.     His  reason 

ment.     And  bere,  for  once,  let's  bave  for  being  so  fond  of  long,  irregulas 

one  of  tbe  Pan's  descriptions  in  bis  bridges    (see    ''Bivers    of   Fnmce,'' 

own  form.  &c.)  is  given  in  tbe  Elements  witb 

'^Tbe  aim  of  tbe  painter  bas  been  great  ingenuity.     He  felt  tbat  that 

to  give   tbe   intensest  expression  of  sort  of  bridge  indicates  tbe  nature  of 

repose,  togetber  witb  tbe  encbanted,  tbe  river  it  crosses  so  mucb  better 

lulling,  monotonous  motion  of  cloud  tban   some  grand,  bigb,  steam-engi« 

and  wave.     All  tbe  clouds  are  moving  neering    effort,   wbicb    strides   rigbt 

in  innumerable  ranks  after  tbe  sun,  over    a  valley,   regardless    of    every 

meeting  towards   tbe  point    in    tbe  tbing.     Tbe  old  Moselle   Bridge   is 

borizon  wbere  be  bas  set;    and  tbe  like  otber  old  tbings  of   tbe  same 

tidal  waves  gain  in  winding  currents  kind ;     built    witb    irregularly-sized 

upon   tbe  sand,   witb   tbat    stealtby  arcbes,  wberever  tbe  best  rock-foun- 

baste  in  wbicb  tbey  cross  •eacb  otber  dation  was  fSund  at  tbe  bottom  of 

so  quietly,  at  tbeir  edges ;  first  fold-  tbe   river,  or  wberever  tbe  currents 

ing  one  over  anotber  as   tbey  meet,  came  in  time  of  flood  on  tbe  flat  or 

like  a  little  piece  of  ruffled  silk,  and  sballow  side  of  tbe  river.     And  its 

leaping  up  a  little,  as  two  cbildren  larger  arcbes   were  built  wbere  the 

kiss,  and  clap  tbeir  bands ;  and  then  river  was  deepest   and  strongest,  — 

going  on   again,   each   in   its  silent  on  one  side,  and  not  in  tbe  middle,  as 

hurry,  drawing  pointed  arcbes  on  tbe  is  always  tbe  way  witb  a  mountain 

sand,  as  tbeir  tbin  edges  intersect  in  river,  or  a  river  wbicb  still  remem* 

parting:  but  all. tbis  would  not  bave  bers  tbe  mountains.     You  know  how 

been  enough,  expressed  without  tbe  tbe  water  always  swings  from  angle 

aid  of  tbe  old  pier-timbers,  black  with  to  angle,  so  that  there  are  alternate 

weeds,    strained    and    bent    by    tbe  deeps   and  shallows   on   both    sides, 

storm- waves,   and    now   seeming    to  forming  salmon-pools  in  some  of  tbe 

stoop  in  following  one  another,  like  happier  lands  up  north.     Well,  the 

dark  ghosts  escaping  slowly  from  the  great  currents  must  bave  great  arches 

cruelty  of  tbe  pursuing  sea.''  for  tbeir  floods ;  and  tbe  great  arches 

Ah,  dear  me !  what  a  deal  of  stuff  must  be  higher,  or  tbey  would  turn* 

we've  all  written  in  imitation  of  that,  ble  down ;    and  that  is   why  every 

since  it  came  out  in  1857 !     But  we  bridge  takes,  or,  pictorially  speaking, 

did  not  choose  a  bad  model,  and  some  ought  to  take,  the  form  of  a   large 

of  us  wrote  fair  English  too.     Well,  arch,  and  why  the  highest  point  of 

Turner  acts  by  this  law  of  continuity,  the  bridge  is  found  over  the  deepest 

in  tbe  first  example,  when  be  dwells  part  of  tbe  river.     Thus  we  have  the 

so  on  the  bridge ;  for  its  long  succes-  general  type  of  bi:idge,  witb  its  high- 

sion  of  retiring  arcbes  were  the  first  est  and  widest  arch  towards  one  side, 

tbing  that  caught  bis  eye  and  tecbni-  and  a  train  of  minor  arcbes  running 

cal  fancy.     I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,  over  tbe  flat  shore  on  the  other.     If 

whether  be    thought   about  all  tbe  tbe  current  be  strongest  in  the  mid- 
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die,  it  must  be  highest  near  the  mid-  this  is  more  beautiful,  just  as  the  old* 

die.     But  usually  there  will  be  the  fashioned  or  typical  form  of  the  bridge 

fall  force  of  the  river  near  one  side ;  is  more  beautiful,  because  it  indicates 

a  steep,  or,  at  leasts  a  hollow  curve  natural    structure.      Towers     might 

('^wave-worn  horns  of   the  echoing  have  been  built  beyond  the  profile 

bank  "  )  on  that  side,  with  a  large  curve ;  but  undoubtedly  the  basalt  rock 

arch ;  and  a  flat  shore  on  the  side  of  below  would  take  it,  for  that  is  the  gov- 

the  small  ones.  erning  form  of  all  mountain  masses 

4.  Law  of  Cubvatube.  —  Notice  which  are  not  cloven  into  precipices, 

the  subtle  curves  all  over  the  small  or  covered  with  straight  slopes  of 

woodcut.    Fig.   32.      They   are   per-  shale.     Yoa  can  see  this  by  drawing 

ceptible  there,  but  two  larger  ones  profiles  of  the  moors  where  they  dip 

are  given,  34,  35.     I  think  you  have  down  into  gills,  or  of  the  slopes  and 

drawn  enough   to  feel  the  painter's  difi&i  of  downs  on  the  chalk  or  on  the 

dislike  to  straight  lines  and  regular  seacoast;  but  it  is  one  of  the  great 

curves;   but,   if   not.  Just  try  what  lessons  you  .  are   sure   to  learn  in  a 

'straight  lines  across  Turner's  bridge,  mountain-country.     I  think  I  should 

on  both  sides,  along  the  top  from  side  send  everybody  to  Switzerland  early, 

to  side,  will  make  of  it,  if  you  put  for  great,  broad  lessons  in  structure  of 

them  instead  of  the  curves.     Curva-  hills  and  valleys,  and  to  see  Nature 

ture,   certainly,    is    a    condition    of  really  at  rough  work,  and  for  a  great 

beauty,  and  curved  lines  more  beauti-  enthusiasm    if    possible.     Then     I 

ful  than  straight  ones;  though  straight  'should  keep  them  all  at  home  for 

ones  have   their  indispensable  uses,  twenty    years'    practice    in    smaller 

like  the  perpendiculars  of  the  tower  things,  and  then  send  the  best  once 

and  arches.    And,  for  a  good  composi*  more  to  the  Alps,  to  do  what  they 

tion,  it  is  necessaty  that  the  eye  be  liked.     That,  or  something  like  it^ 

led  about  the  picture,  from  one  promi-  was  Turner's  course, 

nent  object  to  another,  in  curved  lines.  Graceful  curvature  is  distinguished 

Tou  will  find,  in  the  woodcut  above  from  ungraceful,  first  by  its  modera* 

mentioned,  that  a  line  drawn  from  the  tion,  —  that  is  to  say,  by  being  nearly 

top  of  the  higher  bridge-tower,  touch-  straight  in  some  part  of  it,  if  strong* 

ing  the  angle  of  the  smaller  one,  and  ly  bent  at  another ;  and  then  by  its 

the  seated  figute  below  on  the  left,  variation,  never  remaining  equal  in  de* 

and  finishing  in  one  of  the  wooden  gree.    None  of  the  mechanical  curves, 

spars,  makes  a  very  beautiful  spring-  segments  of  circles,  ellipses,  and  the 

ing  Curve.     Another  starts  along  the  like,  are  beautiful,  though  the  parabola 

great  rudder  on  the  left,  touches  the  and  hyperbola  consist  of  a  pair  each 

back   and   head   of  the   two   figures  of  beautiful  curves.     On  this  subject, 

sitting  on  it,  and  swings  up  to  the  if  you  will  go  into  it,  you  must  read 

top  of  the  tower  again.     Three  more  the  dissertation  in  vol.  iv.  of  ^'  Modem 

are  continuations  of  the  curved  forms  Painters."     If  you  want  to  fill  your 

of  the   three  boats,   and    reach    the  mind  or  memory  or  inner  eye  with 

tower-top  in  the  same  way.     Thei\  the  most  gleeful  curves,  study  wings, 

the  seven  towers  of  Ehrenbreitstein  In  common  sketchers'  talk,  you  know 

all  but  touch  a  grand  curve  of  profile  we  speak  of  sweeping    curves    and 

down  the  hill,  two  only  falling  a  little  springing  curves,  or  better,  perhaps, 

short,  to  disguisis  the  artifice.    And  of  the  springing  and  the  sweeping 
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part  of  the  same  curve.  The  curve 
through  the  two  towers,  the  figure,  and 
the  spar,  is  a  very  springing  one.  That 
of  the  top  line  of  the  bridge;  and, 
still  more,  that  formed  by  the  water- 
line  of  the  bay  directly  below  the 
bridge,  repeated  in  the  foreground,  and 
continued  out  of  the  picture  on  the 
right  by  the  ripples,  —  those  I  should 
call  sweeping  curves,  or  pairs  of 
curves.  And  I  think,  if  you  look  at 
the  wings  of  any  birds  of  powerful 
flight,  they  will  give  you  a  notion  of 
springing  life  and  beauty  in  their 
lines, — grouse  or  teal  for  short- winged 
birds,  hawks  or  gulls  for  long-winged. 
The  expression  of  vital  strength,  in 
both,  depends  on  the  more  or  less 
severe  line  of  the  shoulder  and  long 
quills,  and  on  the  powerful  bend  of 
the  former.  Of  course,  the  radiation 
of  the  feathers  from  the  bone  adds 
greatly  to  the  effect.  And,  as  for  the 
connection  between  wings  and  moun- 
tains, the  curves  and  lines  of  dihrU 
of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons  on  Mont 
Blanc  are  drawn  at  plate  45  of  vol. 
iv.  of  "  Modern  Painters ; "  and  they 
are  exactly  like  those  of  a  woodcock's 
wing.  The  mountain  curvatures 
drawn  in  that  volume  are  more  in- 
structive, if  you  read  them  at  home, 
than  a  visit  to  the  place  would  be 
without  them. 

The  word  ^  springing  "  makes  one 
think  of  vigorous  effort ;  and  the  ori- 
gin of  the  curve  of  a  wing,  or  that 
specified  in  the  woodcut,  represents 
the  idea  in  line,  and  by  means  of  a 
line.  Such  curves  as  those  of  a  dis- 
tant shore  may  be  called  *'  sweeping,'^ 
because,  being  nearly  straight  for  so 
great  a  part  of  them,  they  convey  the 
idea  of  distance  in  perspective,  of 
space,  and,  in  fact,  of  infinity.  Curves 
which  radiate  from  a  centre,  like  those 
of  wingti,  leaves,  and  vegetation  in 
general,  are  felt  as  springing  with 


finite  life,  and  go  as  far  as  they  can. 
But  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  distin- 
guish these  from  each  other,  after  all ; 
as  almost  all  good  lines  spring  vividly 
from  their  origin,  and  sweep  off  into 
severity  of  curve  afterwards. 

You  or  Susan  once  said  something 
about  the  melancholy  of  a  quiet  river, 
especially  at  evening  and  morning. 
That  is  all  perspective  line :  the  banks 
lead  the  eye  away  into  the  far  dis- 
tance to  the  horizon,  and  beyond,  over 
the  hills,  and  far  away.  It  is  the 
visible  symbol  of  eternity  and  infinity, 
and  strikes  upon  one's  spirit  by  qual- 
ity of  line,  as  (the  sounds  "far  away'' 
and  "  never  more  "  do  by  strange  as- 
sociations of  sound.  The  banks  in 
perspective  give  one  a  sense  of  the 
wandering  and  unretuming  flow  of 
the  river,  and  its  ^uiet  power,  and, 
above  all,  of  its  passing  away  into  the 
outer  sea  and  river  of  ocean  that  flows 
round  all  the  world. 

You  ought  to  have  two  or  three 
specimens  of  good  and  bad  curves. 
Here  are  a  few.     A  is  bad,  being  part 


of  a  circle,  and  monotonous.     B  is 
good,  because  it  continually  changes 
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its  direction  as  it  proceeds.  If  you 
can't  see  it^  put  leayes  on  them^  and 
you  will  see  tbat  A  is  quite  limp, 
without  any  will  or  spring  of  his  own. 


The  B's  are  all  right,  and  you  may 
change  them  to  circular  curves  if  you 
like ;  and  you  will  see  how  you  do 
like  it.  It  really  is  the  difference 
between  truthvand  falsehood,  or  life 
and  death. 

5.  Law  of  Badiaxion.  —  I  think 
almost  as  much  as  you  can  manage 
on  this  head  has  been  said  in  the 
letters  about  tree-drawing.  Badi- 
ation  is  the  connection  of  lines  by 
their  all  springing  from  one  point,  or 
closing  towards  it ;  and  it  enters  into 
the  beauty  of  all  vegetable  form.  The 
chestnut  leaves  ^ 
(see  cut),  which  cJj/jpm 
illustrate  the  VW 
Law  of  Princi-  ' 
pality,  are  examples  of  this  law  also ; 
but  in  the  whole  tree  this  law  of 
beauty  is  seen  in  a  more  complicated 
manner,  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
large  boughs  and  sprays.    The  leaf 


is  flat,  but  the  tree  radiates  all  round 
like  a  fountain.     We  said  somethiog 
of   the    inner    fountain  of   the   sap 
springing  up   through  the  trunk  to 
the  boughs  and  foliage.      And  the 
branches,  being  bigger  and  older,  de- 
velop   more  character  of  their  own, 
and  radiate  with  more  will   of  their 
own,  not  so  strictly  according  to  law 
as  the  ribs  of  the  leaves.     Yet  it  has 
been  ascertained  that,  in  all  trees,  the 
angle  of  the  lateral  ribs  of  the  leaves, 
with  their  central  spine,  is  approxi« 
mately  the  same  At  which  the  branches 
leave  their  stem ;  and  thus  a  section 
of  the  tree  would  be  like  a  magnified 
view  of  its  own  leaf,  but  for  the  force 
of  gravity,  which  is  always  at  work 
on  the  branches.     The  leverage  of 
their  own  weight  bears  them  down, 
day  by  day,  and  year  by  year :    ac- 
cordingly,   the    lower   or 
older    branches    bend 
down  the  most,  and  the 
older  a  bough  is  (see  the 
cut)  the  lower  it  hangs. 
Besides     this,    beautiful 
trees  have  a  way  of  dividing  them- 
selves into    two 
masses,   something 
in  this  form,  which 
may  be   taken    as 
typical  of  the  radi- 
ation of  the  main 
branches  ouly.    If 
you  remember  this, 
and    the    form    of 
minor     radiation 
given  in  the  tree-lefcter  (I  just  put  it 
in  again  here  to  prevent  mistakes)^ 
ou  will  have   a 
o  f     handy 
general  notion  of 
the  Law  of  Badi- 
ation,  as  trees  il- 
lustrate it.     And 
remember,  in  the  same  letter,  how 
the  ends  of  the  sprays  were  com- 
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pared  to  hands^  hollowed  palms  up-  slope  of  the  hills,  and  all,  direct  the 

wards,  without  spread  fingers.     It  is  eye  to  Windsor  Castle,  which  is  in 

more  accurate  to  represent  them  hy  the  middle  of  the  picture  of  which 

the  ribs  of  a  boat,  as  if  a  very  broad,  the  wood-cut  gives  a  part.     It  is  the 

flat  boat  rested  on   its  keel,  at  the  centre   of   the   picture,  just    as  the 

end  of  a  branch.     Fig.   25,  in  the  bridge-tower  is  in  Coblenz  and  Ehren- 

Eleinents,  is  the  natural  bough,  from  breitstein. 

below;   Fig.  45,  tlie  flattened  boat;       6,8,9.  Laws  OF  Contrast,  Har- 

Fig.  46,  the  look  of  such  a  bough  mony,  and  Consistency.    7.  Law 

seen  from  above.  of  Interfbnetration,  or  Inter- 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  see  the  change. «— I  am  obliged  to  talk  of 

radiations  of  a  system  of  curves  in  a  all  these  laws,  or  principles,  together, 

great  picture,   because  obedience  to  because  I  cannot  separate  them  prop- 

the  law  is  disguised,  and  the  master  erly  in  my  own  mind.     You  will  find 

is    often   found   to  have   placed  the  a  perfectly  good  separate  account  of 

centres  of  convergence  or  radiation  them  in  the  Elements ;  but  it  is  rather 

far  out  of  his  picture.     But  it  is  easy  difficult,  and  could  only  be  given  ver- 

to  see  what  it  is  in  the  Turner  wood-  btttim  in  the  words  of  its  author.     It 

cut.     It  is  the    tower    again.     One  seems  to  me  that  contrast  and  har- 

curve  joins  the  two  towers,  down  into  mony  are    like    light    and  shadow, 

th&  back  of  the  sitting  figure  on  the  mutually  producing,  suggesting,  and 

left,  and  the  spar;  another  goes  along  intensifying  each  other.     Consistency 

the  rudder,  and  backs  of  the  nearer  is  the  proper  arrangement  of  masses 

figures  on  the  left ;  the  boats  begin  in  harmonious  contrast ;  interchange, 

others,  as  I  said  before ;  and  the  long  a  delightful  arrangement  of  contrasts 

reflection  of  the  tower  holds  all  to-  balanced  against  each  other,  as  in  the 

gether,  continuing  its  vertical  lines,  quarterings  of  a  shield,  or  where  a 

and  giving  that  expression  of  repose  lion,  in  the  middle   of  a  black  and 

which  nothing  but  calm  water  can  white  shield,  is  painted  black  on  the 

give.    Then  the  sweeping  loops  at  white  side,  and  vice  versa.     And  con- 

the    foot   of   the    bridge    point   out  trast,  like  harmony,  is  in  all  things, 
how  the  current  has  swept  round,  on        Work  and  rest,  sound  and  silence, 

ifae  left,  in  two  sets  or  reaches ;  and  light  and  darkness,  —  these  are  all 

the  baggage,  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  what  we  call  correlatives,  dependent 

land,  is  a  sort  of  pedestal  to  add  to  the  on  each  other ;  skilfully  and  sweetly 

height  of  the  tower.     On  the  same  arranged    successions    of    them    are 

principle,  in  Fig.  20, — the  foliage-illus-  harmonious ;  violent  and  rough  alter- 

tration, — ^the  farmer  and  his  stick  are  nations,  made  anyhow,  are  inharmoni- 

put  under  two  of  the  trees  to  add  ous.     But,  besides  this,  all  colors  have 

height.    The  interior  curves  of  the  their  opposites,  which  relieve  them 

bushes  radiate  from  a  point  behind  best ;  and  lines  more  curved  are  op- 

his  head ;  and  their  outlines  are  re-  posed  to  lines  less  curved,  and  massy 

peated  and  continued   by  the  dog's  forms  to  slight  ones,  and  so  on.     And, 

and  boy's  backs.     And  the  boy,  and  if  you  will  only  observe  and  draw 

the  man,  and  the  dog,  and  the  perspeo-  from  nature,  you  will  learn  to  know 

tive  of  the  bridge,  and  all  the  lines  to  and  understand  the  u^e  of  all  these 

the  right  (more  strongly  marked,  and  oppositions,  and  have  right  judgment 

darker,  towards  the  light),  and  the  about  them.    But  as  to  accounting 
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for  them  all,  or  even  classifying  them,  except  by  mere  incompetence.  But 
it  can't  be  done,  and  would  spoil  the  likeness  and  consistency  point  to  re- 
whole  interest  of  painting  if  it  pose,  and  depend  greatly  on  the  sug- 
ooald.  gestions  of  contrast  overcome.  Cuyp's 
I  should  say  that  *' contrast''  and  pictures,  wherein  it  seemeth  always 
''harmony"  were  the  widest  words  of  afternoon,  derive  their  soothing  and 
all  these,  as  they  express  the  relation  sleepy  effect  from  the  spectator's  un- 
of  all  the  others.  Of  the  two,  "  bar-  conscious  feeling  of  how  all  the  colors 
mony  "  is  the  leading  word  or  idea,  I  of  the  objects  are  merged  in  light, 
think,  because  it  has  nearly  the  same  and  lapped  in  gold.  Contrast  is  there ; 
meaning,  for  all  our  practical  purposes,  but  you  don't  see  it,  and  don't  want 
as  the  word  "  unity,"  which  we  have  to,  as  you  would  in  another  man's 
stuck  to  throughout ;  and  because,  in  work.  The  old  brewer  is  a  kind  of 
8o  many  instances,  harmony  is  best  ob-  fuddled  Phoebus  in  his  way,  and  over- 
tained  by  subdued  contrast, — ^thatis  to  comes  you  with  animal  feeling  of  soft 
say,  it  arises  from  the  sense  of  contrast  brightness  and  ease,  and  absence  of 
overcome.  There  is  harmony  in  the  interest  and  rumination,  and  deafness 
soft  mirage  and  repose  of  a  summer  to  the  call  of  time.  And  calm  sea,  or 
afternoon,  because  all  the  colors  of  a  mountains  under  still  sunset  light,  or 
landscape  so  seen  are  modified  in  great,  quiet  masses  of  cloud,  produce 
tone  by  light.  So  there  is  in  the  calm  from  contrast,  because  they 
sweep  of  a  great  rain-cloud,  because  make  you  think  of  immeasurably 
all  the  yellows  and  greens  under  it  great  forces  no  longer  in  action.  The 
are  toned  off  into  gray.  That  is  bar-  stillness  of  the  Valley  of  Zermatt  car- 
mony  in  contrast,  as  it  were ;  for  the  ries  with  it  an  undefined  suggestion 
mystery,  glory,  and  danger  of  all  art  of  the  inconceivable  action  of  volcanic 
is,  that  a  sense  of  unity,  or  harmony,-  or  watery  forces  by  which  it  was 
results  from  a  violent  thing's  being  formed;  and  the  voice  of  the  Vis- 
represented  with  calm  power,  and,  in  pach  breaks  it  now  and  then,  thun- 
a  measure,  from  a  wrong  thing's  being  dering  down  from  the  glaciers,  and 
done  right.  And  the  great  relation  protesting,  from  far  below,  that  he 
of  art  to  morality,  or  right,  really  de-  and  they  remain  from  the  beginning, 
peuds  on  how  and  when  artists  think  and  go  on  for  evermore,  not  without 
it  right  to  represent  the  wrong  state  their  terrors. 

of  things.     The  right  state  of  nature  Well,  for  the  contrast  in  the  Coblenz 

is  calm,  growth,  clear  color ;  the  right  wood-cut.     The  Ehrenbreitstein  hill 

state  of  a  lady  is  in  dress  becoming  her  is  a  convex  curve ;  but,  at  the  bottom, 

beauty :  but  it  may  possibly  be  right,  great  beds  of  the  rock  strike  across  it 

justifiable,  better  done  than  left  un-  from  left  to  right,  almost  at  a  right 

done,  to  represent  her  undressed ;  and  angle  with  a  spiral  leftwards  ;  again 

it  is  certainly  quite  right  to  represent  up  the  hill,  which  harmonizes  the  two 

storm  and  tempest  if  you  can.    Kow,  systems  of  lines.     The  beauty  of  the 

storm  scenes,  and  mountain  scenery  bridge  is  all  contrast,  —  a  lot  of  per- 

itself,  involve  the  sense  of  passion  pendiculars,  all  various,  linked  by  one 

and    vehement  action,   as  much  as  sweeping  horizontal  curve  at  top,  and 

tragic  scenes  or  battle-pieces ;  with  another  below.      The  reflections  and 

this  advantage,  that  their  expression  contrasts  of  color  in  the  picture  must 

of  the  same  can  never  be  ignoble,  be  left  to  your  imagination ;  but  tower 
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and  bridge  are  keynotes  of  contrast  in  old  tower  (Fig.  48,  Elements),  which 

line.  shows  how  little  contrast  will  suffice 

Of  course,  the  ablest  men  are  most  for   all  due  effect.      There   are   five 

subtle  in  disguising  their  contrasts ;  sloping  battlements,  very   solid  and 

and  violent  contrasts,  or  glaring  con-  strong,  with  two  old  roofs  between 

trasts  not  rightly  led  up  to,  are  de-  them,  slightly  built,  and  collapsing 

cided  vulgarities,  and  mark  something  in    every    variety  of    pretty  curve, 

third-rate  in  the  perpetrator.    But  any  varied  by  the  tiles.     But  all  depends 

one  who  attends  properly  to  gradation  on  a  large  ring  which  hangs  against 

in  light  and  shade,  and  works  faith-  the  inner  wall^  and  contrasts  with  all 

fully  by  natural  color,  will  certainly  the  perpendicular  lines.    By  the  way, 

be  prevented  from  going  far  wrong  in  that  must  be  why  such  emphasis  is 

this  matter.     In  any  contrast,  sun  be-  always  laid  09  great  rings  in  walls  of 

hind  a  hill,  or  what  not,  there  is  only  seaports,  &c. :  they  contrast  so  with 

one  high  light,  and  only  one  darkest  the  square  lines  of  masonry,  and  up- 

tone ;  and  each  of  these  §hould  be  led  >and-down  masts  and  rigging.     Then 

up  to  on  its  own  side.     Turner,  I  be-  the  flat  inner  sides  of  the  battlements, 

lieve,  almost  always  interposes  cloud,  which  are  rather  bold,  are  contrasted 

or  softens  the  contrast  of  the  effect  of  with  the  tiled  edges  of  the  outer  sides, 

sun  behind  mountains.  which  slope  down  like  roofs ;  and  the 

You  must  read  the  Pan  on  all  this :  fifth  is  smaller  and  sharper  than  the 
only  remember,  that  when  he  says  a  others.  Contrast,  in  fact,  in  a  great 
great  painter  often  permits  himself  man's  work,  is  gentle  enough,  but 
careless  treatment,  and  is  sometimes  never  ceases  in  one  form  or  another, 
inferior  to  himself  of  set  purpose,  or  And  all  the  laws  of  composition  are 
by  judgment  in  the  course  of  his  work,  obeyed  by  great  men  \  partly  because 
he  is  not  addressing  a  sketching-club,  the  great  men  unconsciously  make  the 
but  speaking  of  Tintoret  or  Turner,  laws,  which  are  generalizations  from 
But  such  men  do  make  you  feel  the  their  works;  partly  because  they  obey 
subtle  contrasts  of  the  play  of  their  laws  by  instinct,  several  ways  at  once, 
own  minds,  by  dwelling  with  greater  and  are  all  right  all  round.  "  There 
care  on  one  part  than  another ;  but  is  as  much  difference,  in  the  way  of 
that  would  be  a  hazardous  game  for  intention  and  authority,  between  one 
us  to  try.  Still,  if  you  can  do  one  of  the  great  composers  ruling  his 
part  of  your  subject  well,  and  others  colors,  and  a  common  painter  con- 
not  so  well,  you  are  right  in  doing  the  fused  by  them,  as  there  is  between  a 
latter  slightly,  or  as  well  as  you  can  up  general  directing  the  march  of  an 
to  a  certain  point ;  and  you  may,  if  army,  and  an  old  lady  carried  off  her 
you  can,  disguise  the  fact  that  you  feet  by  a  mob." 
didn't  know  how  to  carry  them  far-  Interchange,  or  interpenetration,  as 
ther.  Still,  avowing  it  will  do  your  -we  had  before,  is  often  only  reversed 
picture  no  harm.  What  does  do  harm  contrast,  as  in  heraldry,  —  blue  pass- 
is,  trying  to  finish  it  all  over  quite  ing  to  the  red  side,  and  red  to  the 
evenly,  and  failing.  Stemchase  does  blue,  in  a  four-quartered  shield ;  or 
it  successfully;  but  to  this  day  none  smaller  portions  of  either  introduced 
of  us,  who  care  most  for  him,  know  alternately.  Prout  dwells  strongly 
how  far  he  is  in  the  right  about  it.  on  this  principle ;  and  you  may  learn 

There  is  a  capital  example  of  an  it  as  he  did,  by  looking  faithfully  at 
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nature.  A  tree-trunk  looks  dark  look  spotty;  and  can  be  glazed,  or 
against  the  sky,  and  is  light  against  toned  down,  with  opaque  or  cold 
dark  as  soon  as  it  is  backed  by  a  color  for  distance  (N.  B.),  and  trans- 
hill  ;  in  a  hot  climate,  the  white  walls  parent  or  warmer  for  foreground, 
are  brighter  than  the  sky  in  the  light,  I  think  Charles  has  already  told 
and  ever  so  dark  in  shadow :  in  short,  you  a  good  deal  about  single  opposi- 
this  seems  to  be  Nature's  favorite  arti-  tions,  and  the  great  breadth  with 
fice,  and  you  will  get  it  best  from  her ;  results  from  proper  contrast  of  every 
and  the  main  use  of  these  pages  is  to  tone  of  one  hue,  with  every  tone  of 
tell  you  how  to  look,  or  what  to  look  another :  the  French  school  practise  it 
for.  very  skilfully,  and  it  is  the  best  thing 

Then,  for  consistency  and  harmony  you  can  learn  from  them  as  to  color, 
again :  what  is  called  breadth,  in  a  Of  course,  I  don't  deny  but  that  they 
picture,  is  dependent  on  consistency ;  may  be  the  best  masters  of  academic 
what  we  call  i^o^ines^,  in  a  picture,  is  drawing  also:  I  can't  say;  I  don't 
want  of  breadth,  or  too  equal  opposi-  believe*  it,  and  don't  care  if  it's  true ; 
tion  of  its  parts.  Consistency  is  the  but  they  do  know  how  to  oppose 
overcoming,  or  apparently  dispensing  varied  grays,  for  in  landscape  they 
with  contrast ;  though,  as  I  said,  you  know  no  other  color,  and,  in  fact,  no 
often  suggest  it  to  the  mind  when  color  at  all.  Poor  Regnault  I  what 
you  do  not  show  it  to  the  eye.  Many  would  he  have  done  if  he  had  lived? 
compositions  act  on  the  mind  by  They  haven't  honored  him  too  much ; 
aggregate  force  of  color  or  line,  and  for  his  death  atoned  for  his  disci- 
may  be  painted  exclusively  in  various  pleship  to  Gustave  Dore ;  and,  if  he 
toDes  of  red  or  gi::ay  or  gold,  with  painted  in  the  gory  style,  he  gave 
slight  contrasts,  and  one  impression  his  own  blood  in  the  day  of  distress ; 
of  glow  or  coolness.  Sunrise  and  and  he  is  praised  because  he  shamed 
sunset  effects  are  all  in  this  way;  art  and  himself  by  doing  thick  streams 
the  same  hue  of  color  being  the  sus-  of  murder  running  down  marble  steps, 
tained  key-note  of  the  whole,  with  Press-cads  understand  that  anyhow 
endless  variety,  or  minor  contrast,  he  might  have  been  a  French  cok>rist, 
in  gradation;  and,  where  there  are  and  he  proves  that  such  a  being  is  a- 
groups  or  fields  of  cirri,  their  truth  possibility.  But  if  you  are  to  try  for, 
and  power  will  depend  on  their  order,  breadth,  that  is  to  say,  try  to  anray 
or  disciplined  arrangement  of  their  large  masses  of  contrast  against  each 
forms  as  they  appear  governed  by  the  other  in  your  pictures,  it  must  not  be 
wind  and  their  perspective.  When  done  by  saying  black  is  white,  and 
you  have  done  the  forms,  colors,  and  painting  every  thing  one  color,  riglit 
disposition  of  your  field  of  cirri,  at  all  or  wrong.  The  thing  is,  to  account 
well,  you  have,  so  far  forth,  given  the  for  it  naturally.  Gray  clouds  and . 
best  impression  of  consistency  which  yellow  sands;  pink  mist  and  gray 
can  be  'given.  sea  or  ice  ;    green   fields   and  gray 

As  to  breadth,  Kature  is  always  fog ;  crimson  sunset  and  purple  shad- 
broad ;  and  if  you  never  paint  an  ows, — you  may  mass  things  under 
effect  you  have  not  seen,  and  never  those  contrasts  as  you  like  forever; 
lose  those  effects  you  do  see,  your  and  the  ablest  person  will  forever  do 
work  will  never  want  for  it.  Of  it  best, 
course,   drawings    in  progress  often     .  As   for  harmony,  there-  ase  some 
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more  notes  about  it  to  come ;  besides  She  will  never  let  herself  be  anhappj; 

hints  on  finish,  and   I  don't  know  but   at  her  age   one   wants  jojr.     I 

what.     May  is  here,  and  sends  best  hope,  if  she  ever  has  it,  it  won't  upset 

love.      She  seems  pretty  happy,  but  her  too  much.     The  parients  are  very 

looks  more  like  Iris  than  ever,  as  I  well,  which  I  hope  this  finds  you  and 

see  her  now,  playing  whist  to  amuse  Jack ;   and   so   no  more   at    present 

Lady  Susan,  and  dealing    all  round  from 

very  like  Fate,  with  a  sense  of  humor.  Yours  truly  to  command. 

Gravity  certainly   gains  on  her,  but  B.  L  P. 
she  lets  out  now  and  then.     She  was 

angry  about  "  The  Chanticleer  "  abus-  P.S.  —  "  The  duchess's  pluck  seems 
ing  me,  and  said  anonymous  criticism  to  be  rather  more  than  proportioned 
was  like  measles,  attacking  books  at  to  her  rank."  (This  is  from  Charley's 
an  early  age ;  and  she  thought  an  letter  from  Constantinople,  just  read 
actual  measle  must  be  very  like  a  me  by  May).  ^'The  Mediterranean 
real  anonymous  writer.  Only  just  being  altogether  too  hot,  and  Stam- 
now,  being  asked  for  her  favorite  boul  not  Oriental  enough,  she  has 
hero  in  ancient  history,  she  named  made  up  her  mind  for  Trebizond  first, 
RerwuSy  as  ''  an  unobtrusive  charac-  then  Erzeroum  and  Etchmiazin.  Her 
ter,"  and  said  she  had  always  under-  church  views  interest  her  beyond 
stood  Pygmalion  to  be  the  sculptor  of  measure  in  Armenia ;  and  she  has 
the  Florentine  Boar.  ordered  Holderness  to  go  up  Ararat, 
I  stay  here  a  week.  The  Garrow  and  look  out  in  earnest  for  any  re- 
is  in  fine  condition,  and  I'm  to  get  all  mains  of  the  ark.  Up  we  go  accord- 
the  salmon  I  can.  A  fourteen-pounder  ingly.  I  wish  we  could  only  have 
to-day :  it  makes  one  happy.  Wednes-  some  Devorsemond  or  Aimer  with 
day  week  I  take  May  to  town,  where  us ;  but  it  will  be  very  good  business, 
she  will  stay  with  her  aunt,  and  abide,  I  doubt  not,  and'there  must  be  some 
as  she  says,  ^  for  a  short  season:  she  subjects.  I  wonder  if  the  long,  straight, 
can't  stand  more  than  a  fortnight  of  sheepskin  coats  they  often  wear  hear- 
pleasure  at  a  time,  it  is  so  insuffer*  abouts  are  a  traditionary  remem- 
able ; '  then  I  am  to  fetch  her  for  a  brance  of  the  fashion  of  Noah  and 
week  with  G^rty  Crack ;  and  there-  his  sons,  as  represented  in  our  early 
after  Charley's  major  is  to  take  her  days.  What  more,  I  don't  know,  ex- 
back  to  Bed  Scaurs.  Too  bad  of  that  cept  that  we  are  to  join  the  Anazeh 
stoopid  boy  going  off!  But  he  is  Arabs  somewhere  on  the  Euphrates, 
attentive  in  his  way.  I'm  glad  to  cross  from  Bagdad  to  Damascus,  by 
say  May  appeared  this  rooming  in  Palmyra,  and  ride  down  to  Jerusalem, 
a  very  good  felt,  from  Venice,  mount-  all  some  time  this  side  of  Christmas, 
ed  in  gold  of  some  old  design,  with  a  ,1  must  get  home  long  before,  at  any 
gibeciere  and  hunting-knife  conform-  rate." 
ing ;  and  bracelets  and  collar  en  I  believe  you,  my  boy. 
suite,   and   I    don't  know   what,  — 

just  swell  enough  for  anywhere,  and  P.S.  —  Oh,  here's  a  game !     That 

plain  enough  for  any  day.     I  wonder  scamp    Charley    has    been    making 

if  she  cried  over  them :  her  eyes  were  notes  about  me  and  the  young  one. 

a  little  red,  but  as  bright  and  cool  as  Just  read  the  enclosed  memorandum, 

•the  Garrow,  and  as  deep  as  its  pools,  and  look  at  the  scratched  sketch ;  not 
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bad,  I  must  say.     They  seem  to  be  a  me,  and  so  I  think  it  is  to  erei^f  one 

part  of  some  intended  club-letter,  and  else.     Bipon  referred  me  to  the  pro- 

you  shall  haye  them  just  as  he  left  fessor,   '  Modem  Painters/  vol.  ii.  p. 

them  :  —  146 ;  and  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Lec- 

'^I  got  a  good  example  of  instan-  tures  on  Metaphysics,  vol.  ii.  p.  499; 

taneous  eye-impression  this  morning ;  finally,  with  considerable  impudence, 

I  don't  call  it  quite  coup  cTosil,  because  to  himself,   *  Contemporary  Review,' 

it  is  an  involuntary  picture   &n  the  vol.  vi.  p.  384.    Well,  of  course,  I  wasn't 

eye,  as  it  were.     Going  through  Ox-  going  to  look  at  the  book,  but  I  made 

ford  the  other  day,  I  staid  a  night  at  him  talk  it  to  me,  and  he  said  on  this 

Bipon's ;  and  when  I  arrived  he  was  wise,  evidently  quoting  himself*;   in 

out  on  the  Port  Meadow  with  Master  fact,  I  made  him  take  the  book  down, 

W.    I  strolled  down  there,  and  waited  and  read  it :  — 

on  the  race-course,  where  it  crosses  a  '' '  You    are    contemplating    some 

small  ditch,  lately  cleaned  out,  and  a  special   matter,  and  you   get  a  new 

good  jump  for  a  pony.     Presently  I  light  given  you  on  it,  you  do  not  know 

saw  the  black  and  the  little  chestnut  how.     When   you   ask  the  musician 

come  sailing  up  the  meadow,  evident-  how  the  fresh  melody  came  to  him,  or 

ly  meaning  to  have  the  ditch  near  me.  the  poet  or  painter  how  the  new  idea 

The  little  ones  led ;  but,  as  they  came  broke  on  his  mind  as  light,  or  swooped 

at  it,  Bipon    (who  was  quite  deter-  on   him  with   agitation,  like   a  wild 

mined  his  son's  pony  should  not  re-  bird  alighting,  how  do  they  answer  ? 

fuse),  rushed  past  on  the  black,  and  If  they  are  wise,  they  will  say,  "God 

just  flew  the  place  half  a  length  ahead,  knows   how  I  came  by  this.     There 

so  that  they  were  in  the  air  together,  was  a  train  of  thought,  or  there  were 

The  boy  got  over  very  well ;   and  it  many  converging,  and  then  a  flash, 

gave  me  a  sort  of  instantaneous  pho-  an  inspiration,  and  I  saw."     The  new 

tograph  on   the   brain,  of  the   little  thought  really  is  a  gift  of  revelation 

pony,  jumping  all  he  knew,  as  ponies  to  him  who  has  it.     Others  may  have 

do  jump,  with  the  boy's  delighted  look  had  it  before ;  but  in  him  it  has  found 

and    good  seat,  both   rising  at  their  a  new  nidicSy  and  will  form  a  fresh 

leap,  and  the  governor  in  the  air,  on  thing,  or  unity,  in  him  and  out  of  him. 

the  Black  Monk,  turning  in  his  saddle  What  is  that  image,  first  of  all,  pro- 

to  look  at  them,  with  his  horse  just  jected   on   the  mental  retina,  to   aid 

in  the  act  of  landing,  fore-legs  out,  and   realize  which   you  call  in  your 

and  hind-legs  coming  up  to  them.     I  judgment,  taste,  powers  of  composi- 

think  this  scratch  has  a  little  motion  tion,  and  so  on  ?     You  have  a  vision 

in  it;  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  do  any  of  something   before   you    begin    to 

thing  that  really  looks  like  going !    If  compose,  and  a  purpose  for  combina- 

any  of  you  can  get  a  rapid  imppes-  tion  before  you  combine.     Can  any- 

sion  of  any  interesting  action  quickly  body  conceive  of  Orcagna  beginning, 

done,  and  realize  it  at  once,  or  soon  with  a  blank  mind  and  a  white  wall, 

after,  in  lines,  it  will  be  admirable  prac-  to  select  materials  for  his  "Death" 

tice,  and  a  great  test  of  real  graphic  from  things  in  general  ?     Or  are  we 

power.     That  instantaneous  action  of  to  suppose  that  Michael  Angelo  com- 

the  mind  by  which  you  know  what  pounded  his  Atropos  out  of  a  simple 

you  want  to  do,  and  therefore  know  induction  of  old  women,  without  pre- 

how  you  will  have  it,  is  a  mystery  to  vious  vision  "  within  his  head  "  ?    Or 
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look«at  his  Eve,  which  many  call  the  notion,  hut  was  unahle  to  find  him 

loveliest  form  in  art;  or  '^Fortune''  sustenance.' 

on  her  wild  wheel,  heautiful  and  pas-  '^  Well,  you  see,  I  hecame  possessed 
sionless,  turning  her  eyes  away  as  she  of  a  new  unity,  a  new  subject  or  mo- 
scatters  crowns  from  one  hand,  and  tive  for  a  picture,  simply  by  way  of 
triple  thorns  from  the  other:  could  fortunate  visual  impression.  I  was 
she  be  pieced  together  out  of  a  whole  much  interested  aud  pleased,  and 
harem  of  contadinas  ?  very  attentive ;  I  am  accustomed  to 
'^ '  Ko  doubt,  memory^  and  composi-  look  at  things  hard  and  sharp ;  and  I 
tion  spring  at  once  to  help  the  new-  saw  all  the  simultaneous  action  of 
bom  image  into  realization.  Sir  those  four  scampering  animals.  They 
Andrew  Aguecheek  was  adored  once ;  were  thenceforth  in  that  action  still,  as 
and  we  have  most  of  us  had  one  idea  an  image  on  my  brain.  I  drew  it, 
or  so,  in  our  time.  Some  may,  per-  first  blocking  the  outlines  out  in  small, 
haps,  have  had  experience  how  a  new  —  and  it  looked  not  without  spirit,  — 
notion  sometimes  appears  like  a  ghost,  then  I  went  and  looked  at  the  horses, 
quite  frightening  the  inexperienced  and  Eip  gave  me  a  photograph  of  the 
seer,  and  so  returns  to  limbo  only  half  black ;'  and  I  looked  over  the  anatomy, 
questioned,  and  with  its  tale  half  told,  and  looked  into  Aiken  and  Leech,  and 
Indeed,  we  do  not  find  that  great  Winter's  Oxford  sketches,  for  the  ac- 
thoughts,  or  fresh,  bright  intentions,  tion ;  and  that  gave  me  all  I  wanted 
come  to  idle  minds  or  unstored  memo-  to  finish  the  thing  as  far  as  it  goes, 
ries.  The  great  pain  and  conflict  of  And  it  goes  far  enough  to  convey  the 
half-education,  in  learning,  is  the  idea  of  external  action  and  motion, 
struggle  to  realize  an  apergii  with  in-  and  a  certain  emotion  about  speed, 
sufficient  knowledge.  Happy,  indeed,  equine  excitement,  boyish  and  pa- 
are  the  well-prepared,  who  go  to  the  temal  pleasure,  which  is  worth  con- 
cupboard  of  their  memory  with  better  veying,  —  q.  e.  f." 
fortune  than  the  late  lamented  Mrs.  Enfin^  good-by,  my  dear  Flora : 
Hubbard,  who  possessed  a  dog,  or  new  all  will  be  well.  —  It.  L  P. 


LOQANT,  THE  MINGO  CHIEF. 

BT  ALFRED  WILLIAMS. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  care  labor,  which  would  be  certain  to  be 

was  not  taken  to  preserve  authentic  well  rewarded  if  diligently  and  judi- 

memorials    of    the    Indians     distin-  ciously  executed, 
guished,  in  the  early  history  of  this        The    importance    and    interesting 

continent,    as   warriors   and    orators,  character  of  this  work  can,  perhaps,  be 

Even  the  historical  facts  which  we  do  best  indicated  by  giving  some  inci- 

possess  lie  scattered  through  numerous  dents  in  the  life  of  Logan,  the  Mingo 

books,    pamphlets,   newspapers,    and  ohief,  who  lived  about  a  century  ago, 

manuscripts,  awaiting  collection  and  and  whose  celebrated  speech  has  ren- 

systematic  arrangement.     The  subject  dered  his  name  immortal, 
presents  an  inviting  field  for  literary        Tah-gah-jute  was   the  son  of  the 
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Cayuga  chief  Skikellimas,  and  was  his  eloquence^  persuaded  all  the  other 
bom  about  the  year  1725,  at  Shamo-  chiefs  to  adopt  his  views.  Just  at  this 
kin,  in  Pennsylvania.  Skikellimus,  juncture,  however,  some  fugitives  from 
who  had  been  cohverted  by  the  the  massiu^re  arrived,  and  brought 
Moravian  missionaries,  gave  his  son  news  of  the  outrage  committed  by 
the  name  Logan,  also,  in  honor  of  his  Capt.  Grreathouse. 
friend  James  Logan,  then  secretary  All  the  relatives  of  Logan  having 
of  the  province.  Logan  Jived  within  been  thus  cruelly  and  treacherously 
the  bounds  of  Pennsylvania  durjpg  slain  by  the  whites,  a  total  change 
his  early  manhood,  and  was  well  took  place  in  his  feelings.  He  in- 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  stantly  declared  for  war,  and  vowed 
frontier  of  that  State  and  Virginia,  that  he  would  not  ground  his  hatchet 
He  took  no  part  in  the  old  French  until  he  had  taken  ten  scalps  for  one. 
war,  in  which  nearly  all  the  Indians  An  immediate  attack  was  made  upon 
were  involved  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  frontier  settlements  of  Pennsyl- 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  distinguished  vania  and  Vii^nia.  The  war  was 
as  a  peacemaker,  and  remained  on  4;arried  on  with  fearful  barbarity ;  and 
the  most  intimate  and  friendly  terms  Virginia  suffered  so  severely,  that 
with  the  white  people.  His  personal  Lord  Dunmore,  the  last  royal  gov- 
character,  his  mental  powers,  and  his  emor  of  Virginia,  organized  a  power- 
majestic  form,  were  such  as  to  render  ful  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of 
him  a  man  of  note.  All  the  accounts  chastising  the  hostile  Indians.  He 
of  those  who  knew  him,  about  the  took  command  in  person  of  one 
close  of  the  French  war,  in  1760,  division  of  the  array,  and  placed  the 
agree  in  representing  him  as  one  of  other  under  the  command  of  Col. 
nature's  noblemen.  Lewis.  The  troops  under  Ool.  Lewis 
From  some  cause  not  clearly  ascer-  were  attacked  by  the  whole  Indian 
tained,  Logan  migrated  from  Penn-  force  on  the  10th  of  October,  1774,  at 
sylvania  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  Point  Pleasant,  West  Virginia.  The 
about  the  year  1770.  No  incident  of  battle  was  hotly  contested ;  but  the 
importance  occurred  in  his  life  until  Indians  sustained  a  severe  defeat, 
the  spring  of  1774,  when  a  party  of  In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Dunmore 
white  men,  under  the  command  of  had  reached  the  edge  of  the  Pick- 
Capt.  Daniel  Greathouse,  murdered,  away  Plains,  and  encamped  at  Camp 
in  a  cruel  and  treacherous  manner,  Charlotte  within  the  present  limits  of 
a  {^rty  of  Indians.  Unfortunately,  Pickaway' County,  Ohio.  Here  he  was 
among  those  killed  were  the  father,  metbymessengersfrom  the  Indians  to 
brother,  and  sister  of  Logan.  This  beg  for  peace.  He  was  willing  to 
event  happened  at  a  very  critical  grant  their  request ;  and  a  council  of 
time.  The  Indians  had  called  a  Indian  chiefs  was  accordingly  held,  to 
council,  which  was  in  session  not  far  arrange  the*  terms. 
from  the  scene  of  the  massacre.  The  When  the  council  assembled,  the 
council  was  to  decide  whether  they  absence  of  an  important  personage 
should  declare  war  against  the  whites  was  at  once  observed:  Logan,  a  chief 
on  account  of  certain  wrongs  which  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
they  had  sustained  from  them.  Logan  war,  failed  to  appear.  He  was  known 
was  a  member  of  the  council,  and  an  to  be  only  eight  miles  away,  at  hii^ 
earnest   advocate  for  peace,  and,  by  cabin,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Scioto 
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Biyer^  four  miles  south  of  where  letter,  which  was  written  at  the  dic- 
Circleyille  aow  stands.  Lord  l^un-  tation  of  Logan,  yeij  strongly  cor- 
more  knew  that  a  peace  made  without  roborates  the  authenticity  of  the 
his  consent  would  be  of  but  little  speech  attributed  to  him.  The  treaty 
value.  He  therefore  sent  a  messen-  at  Camp  Charlotte  was  made  in 
ger  to  inquire  the  cause  of  bis  ab-  October,  1774.  In  July  of  the  same 
sence.  The  reply  of  Logan  was  the  year,  Logan  brought  a  piece  of  paper 
celebrated  speech,  which  was  subse-  to  Major  Bobinson,  then  his  prisoner, 
quently  printed  by  Jefferson,  in  his  and  directed  him  to  write  a  note  to 
Notes  on  Virginia.  Capt.  Cresap.  Major  Robinson,  using 
It  has  been  frequently  charged  that  ink  made  of  gunpowder,  after  three 
Jefferson  made  alterations  and  im-  attempts  to  get  the  language  strong 
provements  in  this  speech  when  he  enough  to  suit  Logan,  wrote  for  him 
published  it.  The  charge  is  highly  the  following  words  :  — 
improbable.  The  speech  has,  how- 
ever, become  so  celebrated  in  the  lit-  Capt.    Obesap,  —  What    did   jon  kill 

erature  of  America,  that  it  is  proper  ^^  P^P^®  °^  ^«^^^  ^"®^  ^^^'"^    ^^^ 

J.1    i.    "J.         i.T_     i--  'x       u     ij  1-     j»  11  white  people  killed  my  kin  at  Cdnestoga  a 

that  Its  authenticity  should  be  fully  great  while  ago;  and  I  thought  nothing  of 

and  carefully  investigated.  that    But  you  killed  my  kin  again  on  Yel- 

The    messenger   to    whom    Logan  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^k  my  cousin  prisoner. 

,     ,,                ?            T  I.     /^'i.  Thenlthought  I  must  kill  too:  and  I  have 

made  the  speech  was  John  b-ibson,  a  ij^en  three  times  to  war  since.    But  the 

man  who  had  been  engaged  in  trade  Indians  are  not  angry,  —  only  myself, 

with   the    Indians.       He  afterwards  Capt.  J akbs  Logan. 

held  several  important  offices  in  Vir-  JuI'T  21,  1874. 
ginia.    His  credibility  is  fully  vouched 

for  by  Jefferson.     The  speech  is  of  This  note  breathes  in  every  line  the 

such  a  length  that  an  interpreter,  ac-  spirit  of  the  great  oration,  which  was 

customed  to  bear  the  words  of  another  made  in  October  of  the  same  year, 

in  mind  for  the  purpose  of  translating  Finally,  a  conclusive  reply  to  the 

them,  could  well  have  remembered  it  theory  that  the  speech  was  revised  by 

until  it  could  be  related  to  Lord  Dun-  Jefferson  .  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that 

more,  and  reduced  to  writing.  it  was    printed    in   ^'  The    Virginia 

But  we  need  not,  in  the  absence  of  Gazette/'  in  the  very  year  in  which  it 

evidence  to  the  contrary,  suppose  that  was  delivered,  and  before  the  ''Notes" 

the  interpreter  may  not  have  reduced  of  Jefferson  were  publishefd.     He,  no 

the  speech  to  writing  as  it  was  spoken,  doubt,   extracted  it    from   that  very 

Indeed,  this  was  actually  done,  accord-  newspaper. 

ing  to  the   account  given   by  Caleb  The  speech  of  Logan  is  universally 

Atwater,  in  his  History  of  Oliio.     Mr.  esteemed  the  very  perfection  of  elo- 

Atwater  settled,  at  an  early  day,  with-  quence.      Its   intrinsic    merits   have 

in  four  miles  of  the  locality  where  the  rendered  it  immortal.     All    the   ao- 

speech  was  made,  and  was  a  well-in-  counts  which  have  reached  us,  as  to 

formed  writer  upon  the  history  and  his   magnanimity  of  character,  fully 

antiquities  of  the  West.     He  states  justify  the  noble  and  touching  appeal 

positively  that  the  speech  was  reduced  in  the  first  clause  of  the  speech.    The 

to  writing,  sentence  by  sentence,  as  it  statement  which  he  next  makes  of 

was  spoken.  his  injuries  is  so  simple,  and  yet  se 

Tlie    following    well-authenticated  thrilling,  as  to  justify,  to  the  natural 
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feelings  of  the  human  heart,  even  his  sought  to  drown  his  feelings  hy  the 

bloodj  revenge.     The  conclusion   of  intemperate  use  of  spirits.    Six  years 

the  speech  is  pathos  itself.  after  Lord  Dunmore's  treaty,  he  had 

The  loss  of  his  family,  and  the  ter-  the  sad  fate  to  be  murdered  by  one  of 

rible  vengeance  which  that  event  in-  his  own  tribe.     Thus  passed  away  the 

duced  him  to  inflict  upon  his  white  generous  spirit  of  one  who  was  truly 

friends,  affected  his  noble  and  sensi-  worthy  of  the  benediction  pronounced 

tive  soul  with  deep  melancholy.     He  by  Christ  upon  the  peacemakers. 


A  FEBRUAHy  MOOD. 

Nothing  to  see  but  a  cloudless  sky 

Itimmed  with  thin  boughs,  lit  by  short  day ; 

Northward,  the  fields  where  heaped  snows  fiy ; 

Southward,  a  plain  where  low  snows  lie. 
Hiding  the  lake  from  reviving  ray. 

Nothing  to  hear  but  the  winds  that  pour 

Songs  of  the  sea  through  the  passive  wood. 
Echoing  chords  from  a  summer  shore 
When  days  were  long,  and  Nature's  store 
Held  music  and  pictures  for  every  mood. 

Nothing  has  life  but  the  sun  and  air, 

The  wind  is  subject.     0  sun,  be  king ! 
Bise  now  to  thy  waiting  throne,  .and  declaroi 
That  earth  shall  revive,  be  glad  and  fair, 
Breathing  the  air  of  inspiring  spring. 

0  spring-maker,  sun  I  we  half  worship  thee, 

Bringer  of  color  and  perfume  and  song ! 
Hasten,  we  pray  thee,  the  leafing  of  tree, 
Quicken  the  coming  of  bird  and  of  bee, 
Shorten  the  hours  that  now  are  so  long  I 


K.  L.  B. 
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B7  ANTHONT  TBOLLOfS. 
[From  exduaive  Advance  SheeUfor  OLD  AND  NSW.} 

But  the^ll  never  be  of  any  use  about 

r^TT  A  Tirri2<T>  vT  T  ItOTd  Niddcrclale.     If  you  were  to  sew 

me  up  m  the  things  by  main  force,  1 

ALL  PREPABED.  Wouldn't  have  him."     Madame  Mel- 

motte  groaned,  and  scolded  in  English, 

During  all  these  days,  Miss  Mel-  French,  and  German,  and  wished  that 

motte  was  by  no  means  contented  with  she  were  dead ;  she  told  Marie  that 

her  lover's  prowess,  though  she  would  she  was  a  pig,  and  an  ass,  and  a  toad, 

not  allow  herself  to   doubt  his   sin-  and  a  dog ;  and  ended,  as  she  always 

cerity.     She  had  not  only  assured  him  did  end,  by  swearing  that  Melmotte 

of  her  undying  affection,  in  the  pres-  must    manage    the    matter   "himself 

ence   of  her  father  and  mother,  had  '<  Nobody  shall  manage  this  matter 

not    only  offered    to  be  chopped  in  for  me,"  said  Marie.     "  1  know  what 

pieces  on   his  behalf,  but  had  also  I'm   about  now ;  and  I  won't  marty 

written  to  him,  telling  how  she  had  a  anybody   just  because    it   will    suit 

large  sum  of  her  father's  money  with-  papa."  —  "  Que  nous  ^tions  encore  h 

in  her  power,   and  how  willing  she  Frankfort,  ou  New  York,"   said  the 

was  to  make  it  her  own,  to  throw  over  elder  lady,  remembering  the  humbler 

her  father  and  mother,  and  give  her-  but  less  troubled  times  of  her  earlier 

self  and  her  fortune  to  her  lover.   She  life.     Marie  did  not  care  for  Frankfort 

felt  that  she  had  been  veiy  gracious  or  New  York,  for  Paris  or  for  Lon- 

to  her  lover,  and  that  her  lover  was  a  don  ;  but  she  did  care  for  Sir  Felix 

little  slow  in  acknowledging  the  favors  Carbury. 

conferred  upon  him.  But,  neverthe-  While  her  father  on  Sunday  mom- 
less,  she  was  true  to  her  lover,  and  ing  was  transacting  business  in  his 
believed  that  he  was  true  to  her.  own  house  with  Paul  Montague  and 
Didon  had  been  hitherto  faithinl.  the  great  commercial  magnates  of  the 
Marie  had  written  various  letters  to  city, —  though  it  may  be  doubted 
Sir  Felix,  and  'had  received  two  or  whether  that  very  respectable  gentle- 
three  very  short  notes  in  reply,  con-  man.  Sir  Gregory  Gribe,  was  really  in 
taining  hardly  more  than  a  word  or  Grosvenor  Square  when  his  name  was 
two  each.  But  now  she  was  told  that  mentioned,  —  Marie  was  walking  in- 
a  day  was  absolutely  fixed  for  her  side  the  gardens ;  Didon  was  also 
marriage  with  Lord  Nidderdale,  and  there  at  some  distance  from  her ;  and 
that  her  things  were  to  be  got  ready.  Sir  Felix  Carbury  was  there  also,  close 
She  was  to  be  married  in  the  middle  of  alongside  of  her.  Marie  had  the  key 
August ;  and  here  they  were,  ap-  of  the  gardens  for  her  own  use ;  and 
proaching  the  end  of  June.  "You  had  already  learned  that  her  neigh- 
may  buy  what  you  like,  mamma,"  bors  in  the  square  did  not  much  fire- 
she  said;  '^and,  if  papa  agrees  about  quent  the  place  during  church-time  on 
Felix,  why,  then  I  suppose  they'll  do.  Sunday  morning.    Her  lover's  letter 
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to  her  father  had,  of  course,  been  might  be  something  if  things  went 

shown  to  her ;  and  she  had  taxed  him  wrong.    And  papa  told  me  that  he 

with  it  immediately.     Sir  Felix,  who  should  want  me  to  sign  something 

had  thought  much  of  the  letter  as  he  from  time  to  time ;  and,  of  course,  I 

came  from  Welbeck  Street  to  keep  his  said  I  would.  But  of  course  I  won't,  — 

appointment,  —  having  been  assured  if  I  should  hare  a  husband  of  my 

by  Didon  that  the  gate  should  be  left  own.''    Felix  walked  along,  pondering 

unlocked,  and  that  she  would  bcthere  the   matter,  with  his  hands  in  his 

to  close  it  after  he  had  come  in,  —  was,  trousers^pockets.        He    entertained 

of  course,  ready  with  a  lie.     "  It  was  those  very  fears  which  had  latterly 

the  only  thing  to  do,  Marie,-— it  was  fallen  upon  Lord  Nidderdale.     There 

indeed."  would  be  no  "  cropper  "  which  a  man 

'^  But  you  said  you  had  accepted  could  ''  come  "  so  bad  as  would  be  his 

some  ofTer."  cropper  were  he  to  marry  Marie  Mel- 

'^  You  don't  suppose  I  wrote  the  motte,  and  then  find  that  he  was  not- 

letter?"  to  have  a  shilling  I    And  were  he 

^^  It  was  your  handwriting,  Felix."  now  to  run  off  with    Marie,    after 

*^  Of  course  it  was.     I  copied  just  having  written  that  letter,  the  fiather 

what  he  put  down.     He'd  have  sent  would  certainly  not  forgive  him.    This 

you  clean  away  where  I  couldn't  have  assurance  of  Marie's,  as  to  the  settled 

got  near  you  if  I  hadn't  written  it"  money,  was  too  doubtful !    The  game 

^*  And    you  have  accepted    noth-  to  be  played  was  too  full  of  danger, 

ing  ?  "  And  in  that  case  he  would  certainly 

"  Not  at  all.    J^  it  is,  he  owes  me  get  neither  his  eight  hundred  pounds, 

money.    Is  not  that  odd  ?   I  gave  him  nor  the  shares.    And,  if  he  were  true 

a  thousand  pounds  to  buy  shares,  and  to  Melmotte,  Melmotte  would  prob- 

I  haven't  got  any  thing  from  him  ably  supply  him  with  ready  money, 

yet."     Sir  Felix,  no  doubt,  forgot  the  But  then,  here  was  the  girl  at  his 

check  for  two  hundred  pounds.  elbow ;  and  he  no  more  dared  to  tell 

*'  Nobody  ever  does  who  gives  papa  her  to  her  face  that  he  meant  to  give 

money,"  said  the  observant  daughter,  her  up,  than  he  daved  to  toll  Melmotte 

« Don't  they?    Dear  me  I    But  I  that  he  intended  to  stick  to  his  en* 

just  wrote  it  because  I  thought  any  gagement.    Some  half  promise  would 

thing  better  than  a  downright  quar-  be  the  only  escape  for  the  present. 

reL"  "What  are  you  thinking  of,  Felix  ?  " 

<<  I  wouldn't  have  written  it,  if  it  had  she  asked, 

been  ever  so."  "  It's  d         difficult  to  know  what 

"  It's  no  good  scolding,  Marie.     I  to  do." 

did  it  for  the  best.     What  do  you  "  But  you  do  love  me  ?  " 

think  we'd  best  do  now?"    Marie  "Of  course  I  do.     If  I  didn't  love 

looked  at  him,   almost  with    scorn,  yon,  why  should  I  be  here  walking 

Surely  it  was  for  him  to  propose,  and  round  this  stupid  place  ?    They  talk 

for  her  to  yield.      "  I  wonder  whether  of  your  being  married  to  Nidderdale 

you're  sure  you're  right  about  that  about  the  end  of  August." 

money  which  you  say  is  settled."  "  Some  day  in  August.     But  that's 

"  I'm  quite  sure.    Mamma  told  me  all  nonsense^  you  know.    They  can't 

in  Paris,  just  when  we  were  coming  take  me  up,  and  marry  me,  as  they 

away,  that  it  was  done  so  that  there  used  to  do  the  girls  ever  so  long  ago. 
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I  won't  marry  him.     He  don't  care  a  cause    Lady   Julia    did  that.      We 

bit  for  me,  and  never  did.     I  don't  should  make  it  a  little  different.     If 

think  you  care  much,  Felix."  you  liked,  I  wouldn't  mind  going  to  — 

"  Yes,  I  do.      A  fellow  can't  go  on  Kew  York.    And  then,  perhaps,  we 

saying  so  over  and  over  again  in  a  might — get  married,  you  know,  on 

beastly  place  like  this.     If  we  were  board.     That's  what  Didon  thinks." 

anywhere  jolly  together,  then  I  could  '^  And  would  Didon  go  too  ?  " 

say  it  often  enough."  ^'  Thaf  s  what  she  proposes.     She 

''  I  wish  we  were,  Felix.     I  wonder  could  go  as  my  aunt,  and  I'd  call  my- 

whether  we  ever  shall  be."  self  by  her  name,  —  any  French  name, 

'^  Upon  my  word,  I  hardly  see  my  you  know.     I  should  go  as  a  French 

way  as  yet."  girl.     And  you  could  call  yourself 

<<  You're  not  going  to  give  it  up  I "  Smith,  and  be  an  American.      We 

''  Oh,  no !  not  give  it  up  :  certainly  wouldn't  go  together,  but  we'd  get  on 

not.     But    the  bother    is,    a   fellow  board  just  at  the  last  moment.     If 

doesn't  know  what  to  do."  they  wouldn't  marry  us  on  board,  they 

"  You've  heard  of  young  Mr.  Gold-  would  at  New  York,  instantly." 

sheiner,    haven't    you  ?  "    suggested  **  That's  Didon's  plan  ?  " 

Marie.  ^'  That's  what  she  thinks  best ;  and 

"  He's  one  of  those  city  chaps."  she'll    do    it  if  you   give    her    fifty 

"  And  Lady  Julia  Start  ?"  pounds  for  herself,  you  know.     '  Tlie 

"  She's  old  Lady  Catchboy's  daugh-  Adriatic '  —  that's     a    Wliite     Star 

ter.      Yes;     I've    heard    of    them,  boat  —  goes   on   Thursday   week,  at 

They  got  spliced  last  winter."  noon.     There's   an   early   train   that 

''Yes;  somewhere  in  Switzerland,  would  take  us  down  that  morning.  You 

I  think.     At  any  rate,  they  went  to  had  better  go  and  sleep  at  Liverpool, 

Switzerland ;  and  now  they^ve  got  a  and  take  no  notice  of  us  at  all  till  we 

house  dose  to  Albert  Gate."  meet  on  board.     We  could  be  back  in 

''  How   jolly  for    them  I       He  is  a  month ;  and  then  papa  would   be 

awfully  rich,  isn't  he  ?  "  obliged  to  make  the  best  of  it" 

''  I  don't  suppose  he's  half  so  rich  Sir  Felix  at  once  felt  that  it  would 

•as  papa.      They  did  all  they  could  to  be  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  go  to 

prevent  her  going ;  but  she  met  him  Herr  Yossner,  or  to  any  other  male 

down  at  Folkestone,  just  as  the  tidal  counsellor,  for  advice  as  to  the  best 

boat  was  starting.     Didon  says  that  means  of  carrying  off  his  love.     The 

nothing  was  easier."  young  lady  had  it  all  at  her  fingers' 

'^  Oh  I  ah !    Didon  knows  all  about  ends,  —  even  to  the  amount  of  the 

it."  fee  required  by  the  female  counsellor. 

"  That  she  does."  But  Thursday  week  was  very  near,'and 

''  But  she'd  lose  her  place."  the  whole  thing  was  taking  uncomfort- 

''  There  are  plenty  of  places.      She  ably  defined  proportions.    Where  was 

could  come  and  live  with  us,  and  be  he  to  get  funds  if  he  were  to  resolve 

my  maid.     If  you  would  give  her  fifty  that  he  would  do  this  thing  ?     He 

pounds  for  herself,  she'd  arrange  it  had  been  fool  enough  to  intrust  his 

all."  ready  money  to  Melmotte,  and  now 

''  And  would  you  come  to  Folke-  he  was  told  that  when  Melmotte  got 

stone?"  hold  of  ready  money  hetwaa  not  apt 

''  I  think  that  would  be  stupid,  be-  to  release  it     And  he  had  nothing  to 
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b1ioW|  —  DO  security  that  he  could  '^  I  can  get  some  money.      Mamma 

offer   to   Yossner.      And  then    this  has  money  in  the  house." 

idea  of  starting  to  New  York  with  '^  How  much  ?  ^'  asked  the  baronet 

Melmotte's     daughter,    immediately  eagerly. 

after  he    had  written  to  Melmotte  '^  A  hundred  pounds,  perhaps ;  per^ 

renouncing  the  girl,  frightened  him.  haps  two  hundred." 

"That  would  help,  certaiiily.     I 

**  There  is  a  tide  iu  the  affairs  of  men,  "^^^t   go   to  your  father  for  money. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for-  Won't   that  be   a   sell?     To   get  it 

tune."  from  him,  to  take  you  away  I " 

It  was  decided  that  they  ^ere  to 

Sir  Felix  did  not  know  these  lines;  get  tu  New  York,  on  a  Thursday, 

but  the  lesson  taught  by  them  came  — on  Thursday  week  if  possible,  but 

home  to  him  at  this  moment.     Kow  as  to  that  he  was  to  let  her  know  in 

was  the  tide  in  his  affairs  at  which  a  day  or  two.     Didon  was  to  pack  up 

he  might  make  himself,  or  utterly  the  clothes,  and  get  it  sent  out  of  the 

mar  himself.      "It's  deuced  impor-  house.   Didon  was  to  have  fifty  pounds 

taut,"  he  said  at  last  with  a  groau.  before  she  went  on  board ;  and  as  one 

*'  It's  not  more  important  for  you  of  the  men  must  know  about  it,  and 

than  me,"  said  Marie.  must    assist    in  having  the  trunks 

*'  If  you're  wrong  about  the  money,  smuggled  out  of  the  house,  he  was  to 
and  he  shouldn't  come  rounds  where  have  ten  pounds.  All  had  been  set- 
should  we  be  then  ? "  tied   beforehand,   so   that   Sir  Felix 

"  Nothing  venture,  nothing  have,"  really   had   no   need  to  think  about 

said  the  heiress.  any  thing.     "  And  now,"  said  Marie, 

"That's  all  very  well;    but  one  "there's  Didon.     Nobody's  looking, 

might  venture  every  thing,  and  get  and  she  can  open  that  gate  for  you. 

nothing  after  all."  When  we're  gone,  do  you  creep  out. 

"  You'd  get  mei"  said  Marie  with  The    gate    can  be  left,   you  know, 

a  pout.  Then  we'll  get  out  on  the  other  side." 

"  Yes ;  —  and  I'm  awfully  fond  of  Marie  Melmotte  was  certainly  a  clever 

you.     Of  course  I  should  get  you!  girL 
But"  — 

"Very  well,   then,   if  that's  your  CHAPTER  XLIL 
love,"  said  Marie,  turning  back  &om 

him.  oju^  ror  be  beady  in  ten  minutes  ? 

Sir  Felix  gave  a  great  sigh,  and 

then  announced  his  resolution :  "  I'll  Afteb  leaving  Melmotte's  house  on 

venture  it."  Sunday  mom  ing,  Paul  Montague  went 

"  Ob,  Felix,  how  grand  it  will  be  I "  to  Roger  Carbury's  hotel,  and  found  his 

"There's  a   great  deal  to  do,  you  friendjust  returning  from  church.   He 

know.     I  don't  know  whether  it  can  was  bound  to  go  to  Islington  on  that 

be  Thursday  week."   He  was  putting  .  day,  but  had  made  up  his  mind  that 

in  the  coward's  plea  for  a  reprieve.  he  would  defer  his  visit  till  the  even- 

"  I  shall  be  afraid  of  Didon  if  it's  ing.    He  would  dine  early,  and  be  with 

delayed  long."  Mrs.  Hurtle  about  seven  o'clock.    But 

"  There's  the  money  to  gety  and  all  it  was  necessary  that   Roger  should 

that."  hear  the  news  about  Ruby  Ruggles. 
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'^  It's  not  80  bad  as  you  thought/'  self,  yet  he  almost  thought  that  what 
said  he,  '^  as   she  is  living  with  her  he  had  said  had  been  well  received* 
aunt."  At  the  moment  they  had  been  dis- 
'^  I  never  heard  of  such  an  aunt."  turbed ;   but  she,  as  she   heard  the 
'^  She  says  her  grandfather  knows  sound  of  her  mother  coming,  had  at 
where  she  is,  and  that  he   doesn't  any  rate   ext>ressed  no  anger.     He 
want  her  back  again."  had  almost  been  betrayed  into  break- 
''  Does  she  see  Felix  Carbury  ?  "  ing  a  promise.    Were  he  to  start  now 
'^  I  think  she  does,"  said  Paul.  on   this  journey,  the   period  of  the 
^'Then  it  doesn't  matter  whether  promise  would  have  passed  by  before 
the  woman's  her  aunt  or  not.     I'll  go  his  return.     Of  course  he  would  take 
and  see  her,  and  try  to  get  her  back  to  care  that  she  should  know   that  he 
Bungay."  had   gone   in   the  performance  of  a 
"  Why  not  send  for  John  Crumb  ? "  duty.      And  then   he  would   escape 
Boger  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  from  Mrs.  Hurtle,  and  would  be  able 
then  answered, ''  He'd  give  Felix  such  to  make  those   inquiries  which  had 
a  thrashing  as  no  man  ever  had  be-  been  suggested  to  him.     It  was  pos- 
fore.     My  6ousin  deserves  it  as  well  sible  that  Mrs.  Hurtle  should  offer  to 
as  any  man  ever  deserved  a  thrashing ;  go  with  him,  —  an  arrangement  which 
but  there  are  reasons  why  I  should  not  would  not  at  all  suit  him.  That,  at  any 
like  it.      And  he  could  not  force  her  rate,  must  be  avoided.    But  then,  how 
back  with  him.     I  don't  suppose  the  could  he  do  this  without  a  belief  in  the 
girl  is  all  bad^  —  if  she  could  see  the  railway  generally  ?     And  how  was  it 
truth."  possible  that  he  should  have  such  be- 
^'  I  don't  think  she's  bad  at  all."  lief?  Mr.  Eamsbottom  did  not  believe 
"At  any  rate,  I'll  go  and  see  her,"  in  it,  nor  did  Boger  Carbury.   Hehim- 
said  Boger.     "Perhaps  I  shall  see  self  did  not  in  the  least  believe  in 
your  widow  at  the  same  time."    Paul  Fisker,  and  Fisker  had  originated  the 
sighed,  but  said  nothing  more  about  railway.      Then,  would  it  not  be  best 
his  widow  at  that  moment      "I'U  that  he  should  take  the  chairman's 
walk  up   to  Welbeck   Street  now,"  offer  as  to  his  own  money?     If  he 
said  Boger,  taking  his  hat.     "Per-  could  get  hi^  six  thousand  pounds 
haps   I  shall   see    you    to-morrow."  back,  and  have  done  with  the  rail- 
Paul  felt  that  he  could   not  go  to  way,  he  would  certainly  think  hiin- 
Welbeck  Street  with  his  friend.  self  a  lucky  man.     But  he  did  not 
He  dined  in  solitude  at  the  Bear^  know  how  far  he  could  with  honesty 
garden,  and   then  again   made   that  lay  aside  his  responsibility  ;  and  then 
journey  to  Islington  in  a  cab.     As  he  doubted  whether  he  could  put  im- 
he  went  he  thought  of  the  proposal  plicit   trust  in    Melmotte's  personal 
that  had  been  made  to  him  by  Mel-  guaranty  for  the  amount      This,  at 
motte.     If  he  could  do  it  with  a  clear  any  rate,  was  clear  to  him,  —  that 
conscience,  if  he  could  really  make  Mel  motte  was  very  anxious  to  secure 
himself  believe  in  the  railway,  such  his  absence  £rom  the  meetings  of  the 
an  expedition  would  not  be  displeas-  Board. 

ing  to  him.     He  had  said  already  Now  he  was  again  at  Mrs.  Pipldn's 

more  than  he  had  intended  to  say  to  door,   and   again  it  was  opened  by 

Hetta  Carbury ;  and,  though  he  was  Buby  Buggies.     His   heart  was   in 

by  no  means  disposed  to  flatter  him-  his  mouth  as  he    thought    of    the 
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things  he  had  to  say.     ''The  ladies  cisco,  and  heard  the  sesJs  howling, 

hare  come  back  from  Southend;  Miss  Well;  that's  better  than  Southend.'' 

Euggles  ?  "  ''I  suppose  we  do  have  the  sea  here 

*'  Oh,  yes,  sir  I  and  Mrs.  Hurtle  is  in  England.     It's  generally  supposed 

expecting  you   all  the  day."     Then  we're  an  island." 

she  put  in  a  whisper  on  her  own  ac-  ^'  Of  course ;    but    things    are   so 

count.      ''You  didn't    tell    him    as  small     If  you  choose  to  go  to  the 

yoa'd  seen  me,  Mr.  Montague  ?  "  West  of  Ireland,  I  suppose  you'd  find 

''  Indeed  I  did.  Miss  Buggies."  the  Atlantic.     But  nobody  ever  does 

''  Then  you  might  as  well  have  lef^  go  there,  for  fear  of  being  murdered." 

it  alone,  and  not   have   been   ill-na-  Paul   thought  of  the   gentleman   in 

tured,  —  that's  all,"   said    Buby,   as  Oregon  but  said  nothing,  -^  thought, 

she  opened  the  door  of  Mrs.  Hurtle's  perhaps,  of  his  own  condition,  and 

room.  remembered  that  a  man  might  be 

Mrs.  Hurtle  got  up  to  receive  him  murdered  without  going    either    to 

with   her  sweetest  smile, —  and  her  Oregon,  or    the  West    of    Ireland, 

smile  could  be  very  sweet.     She  was  ''  But  we  went  to  Southend,  I,  and  Mrs. 

a  witch  of  a  woman ;    and  as,  like  Pipkin,  and  the  baby ;  and,  upon  my 

most  witches,  she  could  be  terrible,  so,  word,  I  enjoyed  it.     She  was  so  afraid 

like  most  witches,  she  could  charm,  that  the  baby  would  annoy  me,  and  I 

"Only  fancy,"  she  said,  *'that  you  thought  the  baby  was  so  much  the 

should  have  come  the  only  day  I  have  best  of  it.     And  then  we  ate  shrimps ; 

been   two   hundred    yards   from   the  and  she  was  so  humble  I     You  must 

house,  except  that  evening  when  you  acknowledge   that   with    us    nobody 

took  me  to  the  play.   I  was  so  sorry ! "  would  be   so  humble.     Of  course   I 

"  Why  should  you  be  sorry  ?     It  paid.     She  has  got  all  her  children, 

is  easy  to  come  again."  and  nothing  but  what  she  can  make 

"  Because  I  don't  like  to  miss  you,  out  of  these  lodgings.     People  are 

even  for  a  day.     But  I  wasn't  well,  just  as  poor  with  us ;  and  other  peo- 

and   I   fancied  that   the   house   was  pie,  who  happen  to  be  a  little  better 

stuffy ;    and    Mrs.    Pipkin    took    a  off,   pay  for  them.     But   nobody  is 

bright  idea,  and  proposed  to  carry  me  humble  to  another,  as  you  are  here, 

off  to  Southend.     She  was  dying  to  Of  course,  we  like  to  have  money  as 

go  herself.     She  declared  that  South-  well  as  you  do,  but  it  doesn't  make 

end  was  Paradise."  so  much  difference." 

"  A  cockney  Paradise."  "  He  who  wants  to  receive,  all  the 

''  Oh,  what  a  place  it  is !    Do  your  world  over,  will    make    himself    as 

people   really   go   to   Southend,   and  agreeable  as  he  can  to  him  who  can 

fancy  that  that  is  the  sea?"  give." 

*•!  believe  they  do.  I  never  went  "But  Mrs.  Pipkin  was  so  humble! 
to  Southend  myself;  so  that  you  However,  we  got  back  all  right  yes- 
know  more  about  it  than  I  do."  terday   evening ;   and  then   I  found 

"  How  very  English  it  is,  —  a  little  that  you  had  been  here,  at  last." 

yellow  river;     and  you  call  it  the  "You  knew  that  I  had  to  go  to 

sea !     Ah,  you  never  were  at  New-  Liverpool" 

port ! "  "  I'm  not  going  to  scold.     Did  you 

"  But  I've  been  at  San  Prancisco."  get  your  business  done  at  Liverpool  ?  " 

"Yes;  you've  been  at  San  Fran-  "Yes;    one  generally  gets  some- 
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thing  done,  but  never  any  thing  very  this  buying   and   selling  of    shares, 

satisfactorily.     Of  course   it's   about  Where  does  your  uncle  get  the  money 

this  railway."  with  which  he  is  living  like  a  prince 

'^  I  should  have  thought  that  that  at    San    Francisco  ?      Where    does 

was    satisfactory.      Everybody   talks  Fisker   get  the   money  with   which 

of  it  as  being  the  greatest  thing  ever  he   is   speculating    in    New    York  ? 

invented.     I  wish  I  was  a  man,  that  Where  does  Melmotte  get  the  money 

I  might  be  concerned  with  a  really  which  makes  him  the  richest  man  in 

great  thing  like  that.     I  hate  little  the  world  ?     Why  should  not  you  get 

peddling  things.     I   should  like  to  it  as  well  as  the  others  ?  " 

manage   the   greatest  bank    in    the  '^If  I  were  anxious  to  rob  on  my 

world,  or  to  be  captain  of  the  biggest  own   account,   perhaps   I    might    do 

fleet,  or  to  make  the  largest  railway,  it." 

It  would  be  better,  even,  than  being  "  Why  should  it  be  robbery  ?     I 

president  of  a  republic,  because  one  do  not  want  you  to  live  in  a  palace, 

would  have  more  of  one's  own  way.  and  spend  millions  of  dollars  on  your- 

What  is  it  that  you  do  in  it,  Paul  ?  "  self     But  I  want  you  to  have  ambi- 

"  They  want  me  now  to  go  out  to  tion.     Go  to  Mexico,  and  chance  it 

Mexico  about  it,"  said  he  slowly.  Take  San  Francisco  in  your  way,  and 

"  Shall  you  go  ? "  said  she,  throw-  get   across   the   country.     I   will   go 

ing  herself  forward,  and  asking  the  every  yard  with  you.     Make  people 

question  with  manifest  anxiety.  there  believe  that  you  are  in  earnest, 

"  I  think  not."  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about 

"Why  not?     Do   go.     Oh,  Paul,  the  money.'.' 

I  would  go  with  you  !     Why  should  He  felt  that  he  was  taking  no  steps 

you  not  go?     It  is  just  the  thing  for  to  approach  the  subject  which  he  should 

such  a  one  as   you  to  do.     The  rail-  have  to  discuss  before  he  left  her, — or, 

way  will  make  Mexico  a  new  country,  rather,  the  statement  which  he  had  re- 

and  then  you  would  be  the  man  who  solved  that  he  would  make.     Indeed, 

had  done  it.     Why  should  you  throw  every  word  which  he  allowed  her  to 

away  such  a  chance  as  that  ?     It  will  say  respecting  this  Mexican  project 

never  come    again.     Emperors    and  carried  him  farther  away  from  it.    He 

kings  have  tried  their  hands  at  Mex-  was  giving  reasons  why  the  journey 

ico,  and  have  been  able  to  do  nothing,  should  not  be  made ;  but  was  tacitly 

Emperors   and   kings   never  can   do  admitting  that  if  it  were  to  be  made 

any  thing.     Think  what  it  would  be  she  might  be  one  of  the  travellers, 

to  be  the  regenerator  of  Mexico  ! "  The  very  offer  on  her  part  implied  an 

"  Think  what  it  would  be  to  find  understanding  that  his  former  abne- 
one's  self  there  without  the  means  of  gation  of  his  engagement  had  been 
doing  any  thing,  and  to  feel  that  one  withdrawn,  and  yet  he  shrunk  from 
had  been  sent  there  merely  that  one  the  cruelty  of  telling  her,  in  a  side- 
might  be  out  of  the  way."  way  fashion,  that  he  would  not  sub- 

"  I  would  make  the  means  of  doing  mit  to  her  companionship  either  for 

something."  the  purpose  of  such  a  journey,  or  for 

"  Means  are  money.     How  can  I  any  other  purpose.     The  thing  must 

make  that  ?  "  be  said  in  a  solemn  manner,  and  must 

"  There   is  money   going.      There  be  introduced  on  its  own  basis.      Bat 

must  be  money  where  there  is   all  such  preliminary  conversation  as  this 
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made  the  introduction  of  it  infinitely  linen,  and  no  more  blue  woad.     It 

more  difficult  isn't  to  be  done  in  a  day,  of  course, 

"You   are   not  in  a  hurry?"  she  nor  yet  in   a  century,  nor  in  a  de- 
said,  cade  of  centuries ;  but  every  human 

"  Oh,  no ! ''  being  who    looks    into   it    honestly 

"  You're  going  to  spend  the  eren-  will  see  that  his  efforts  should  be 

ing  with  me,  like  a  good  man  ?    Then  made  in   that  direction.     I  remem- 

ni  ask  them  to  let  us  have  tea."    She  ber ;  you  never  take  sugar ;  give  me 

rang  the  bell,  and  Euby  came  in,  and  that." 

the  tea  was  ordered.     "  That  young  Neither  had  he  come  here  to  dis- 

lady   tells  me   that  you   are  an  old  cuss  the  deeply  interesting  questions 

friend  of  hers."  of  women's  difficulties,  and  immediate 

"  Fve  known  about  her  down  in  or  progressive  equality.      But  having 

the  country,  and  was   astonished   to  got  on  to  these  rocks,  —  having,  as  the 

find  her  here  yesterday."  reader  may  perceive,  been  taken  on  to 

*^  There's  some  lover,  isn't  there,  —  them   wilfully  by  the  skill   of    the 

some  would-be  husband  whom  she  does  woman,  —  he   did   not  know  how  to 

not  like  ? "  get    his   bark  out  again   into  clear 

'*  And  some   won't-be   husband,  I  waters.     But  having  his  own  subject 

fear,  whom  she  does  like."  before  him,  with  all  its  dangers,  the 

"  That's  quite  of  course,  if  the  other  wild-cat's  claws,  and  the  possible  fate 

is  true.     Miss  Ruby  isn't  the  girl  to  of  the  gentleman  in  Oregon,  he  could 

have  come  to  her  time  of  life  without  not  talk  freely  on  the  subjects  which 

a  preference.    The  natural  liking  of  a  she  introduced,  as  had  been  his  wont 

young  woman  for  a  man  in  a  station  in  former  years.     "  Thanks,"  he  said, 

above  her,  because   he   is  softer  and  changing  his  cup.     "  How  well  you 

cleaner,    and    has    better    parts   of  remember ! " 

speech, — just  as  we  keep  a  pretty  "Do  you  think  I  sh^l  ever  forget 
dog  if  we  keep  a  dog  at  all,  —  is  one  your  preferences  and  dislikings  ?  Do 
of  the  evils  of  the  inequality  of  man-  you  recollect  telling  me  about  that 
kind.  The  girl  is  content  with  the  blue  scarf  of  mine,  that  I  should 
love  without  having  the  love  justified,  never  wear  blue  ?  " 
because  the  object  is  more  desirable.  She  stretched  herself  out  towards 
She  can  only  have  her  love  justified  him,  waiting  for  an  answer,  so  that 
with  an  object  less  desirable.  If  all  he  was  obliged  to  speak.  "  Of  course 
men  wore  coats  of  the  same  fabric,  I  do.  Black  is  your  color,  —  black 
and  had  to  share  the  soil  of  the  work  and  gray,  or  white,  and  perhaps  yellow 
of  the  world  equally  between  them,  when  you  choose  to  be  gorgeous ;  crim- 
that  evil  would  come  to  an  end.  A  son,  possibly,  but  not  blue  or  green." 
woman  here  and  there  might  go  '  "I  never  thought  much  of  it  be- 
wrong  from  fantasy,  and  diseased  fore,  but  I  have  taken  your  word  for 
passions,  but  the  ever-existing  temp-  gospel.  It  is  very  good  to  have  an 
tation  to  go  wrong  would  be  at  an  end."  eye   for  such  things,  as  you  have, 

*'  If  men  were  equal  to-morrow,  and  Paul.     But  I  fancy  that  taste  comes 

all  wore  the  same  coats,  they  would  with,  or  at    any  rate   forebodes,  an 

wear  different  coats  the  next  day."  effete  civilization." 

"  Slightly    different.      But     there  "  I  am  sorry  that  mine  should  be 

would   be  no  more  purple  and  fine  effete,"  he  said  smiling. 
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f  You  know  what  I  mean,  Paul.    I  then  strengthen  himself  to  adhere  to 

speak     of    nations,    not  individuals,  it.     "  What  makes  you  so  uneasy  ? " 

Civilization  was  becoming  effete,  or,  she  asked,  still  speaking  in  her  most 

at  any  rate,  men  were,  in  the  time  of  winning  way,  caressing  him  with  the 

the   great  painters  ;  but   Savonarola  tones  of  her  voice.    "  Do  you  not  like 

and  Galileo   were   individuals.     You  me  to  say  that  I  would  have  you  )>e  a 

should  throw  your  lot  in  with  a  new  hero  ?  " 

people.    This  railway  to  Mexico  gives        "  Winifrid,"  he  said,  "  I  came  here 

you  the  chance.*'  with   a  purpose,   and  I  had   better 

"  Are  the  Mexicans  a  new  people  ?  *'  carry  it  out." 

"  They  who  will  rule  the  Mexicans  "  What  purpose  ?  "  She  still  leaned 
are.  All  American  women,  I  dare  say,  forward,  but  now  supported  her  face 
have  bad  taste  in  gowns,  and  so  the  on  her  two  hands,  with  her  elbows 
vain  ones  and  rich  ones  send  to  Paris  resting  on  her  knees,  looking  at  him 
for  their  finery ;  but  I  think  our  taste  intently.  But  one  would  have  said 
in  men  is  generally  good.  We  like  that  there  was  only  love  in  her  eyes ; 
our  philosophers;  We  like  our  poets;  love  which  might  be  disappointed, 
we  like  our  genuine  workmen;  but  but  still  love.  The  wildcat,  if  there, 
we  love  our  heroes.  I  would  have  was  all  within,  still  hidden  from 
you  a  hero,  Paul."  He  got  up  from  sight.  Paul  stood  with  his  hands  on 
his  chair,  and  walked  about  the  room  the  back  of  a  chair,  propping  himself 
in  an  agony  of  despair.  To  be  told  up,  and  trying  to  find  fitting  words  for 
that  he  was  expected  to  be  a  hero,  at  the  occasion.  "  Stop,  my  dear,"  she 
the  very  moment  in  his  life  in  which  sai^.  "Must  the  purpose  be  told  to- 
he  felt  more  devoid  of  heroism,  more  night  ?  " 
thoroughly  given  up  to  cowardice,  "  Why  not  to-night  ? " 
than  he  had  ever  been  before,  was  "  Paul,  I  am  not  well ;  I  am  weak 
not  to  be  erfdured !  And  yet,  with  now.  I  am  a  coward.  You  do 
what  utmost  stretch  of  courage,  —  not  know  the  delight  to  me  of 
even  though  he  were  willing  to  de-  having  a  few  words  of  pleasant  talk 
vote  himself  certainly  and  instantly  to  an  old  friend,  after  the  desolation 
to  the  worst  fate  that  he  had  pictured  of  the  last  weeks.  Mrs.  Pipkin  is 
to  himself,  —  could  he  immediately  not  very  charming.  Even  her  baby 
rush  away  from  these  abstract  specu-  cannot  supply  all  the  social  wants  of 
lations,  encumbered  as  they  were  with  my  life.  I  had  intended  that  every 
personal  flattery,  into  his  own  most  un-  thing  should  be  sweet  to-night.  0 
pleasant,  most  tragic  matter  ?  It  was  Paul  I  if  it  was  your  purpose  to  tell 
the  unfitness  that  deterred  him,  and  me  of  your  love,  to  assure  me  that 
not  the  possible  tragedy.  Neverthe-  you  are  still  my  dear,  dear  friend,  to 
less,  throifgh  it  all,  he  was  sure,  —  speak  with  hope  of  future  days,  or 
nearly  sure,  —  that  she  was  playing  with  pleasure  of  those  that  are  past, 
her  game,  and  playing  it  in  direct  — then  carry  out  your  purpose.  But 
antagonism  to  the  game  which  she  if  it  be  cruel,  or  harsh,  or  painful,  if 
knew  that  he  wanted  to  play.  Would  you  had  come  to  speak  daggers,  — 
it  not  be  better  that  he  should  go  away,  then  drop  your  purpose  for  to-night 
and  write  another  letter  ?  In  a  letter  Try  and  think  what  my  solitude  must- 
he  could,  at  any  rate,  say  what  he  had  have  been  to  me,  and  let  me  have 
to  say  ;  and,  having  said  it,  he  would  one  hour  of  comfort." 
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Of  course,  he  was  conquered  for  "  There's  the  Isle  'of  Wight    The 

that  night,  and  could  only  have  that  Isle  of  Wight  is  very  pretty/' 

solace  which  a  most  injurious  reprieve  '^  That's  the  Queen's  place.     There 

could  give  him.     ^'I  will  not  harass  would  not  he  room  for  her  and  me 

you,  if  you  are  ill,"  he  said.  .  too." 

''  I  am  ill.     It  was  because  I  was  ''  Or  Lowestoffe.     Lowestoffe  is  not 
afraid  that  I  should  be  really  ill  that  so  far  as  Cromer,  and  there  is  a  rail- 
I  went  to  Southend.    The  weather  is  way  all  the  distance." 
hot,  though  of  course  the  sun  here  is  ''  And  sea  ?  " 
not    as  we    have    it.     But    the   air  ^'  Sea  enough  for  any  thing.    If  you 
is  heavy,  —  what  Mrs.  Pipkin  calls  can't  see  across  it,  and  if  there  are 
muggy.     I  was  thinking,  if  I  were  to  waves,   and  wind  enough   to  knock 
go  somewhere  for  a  week,  it  would  do  you  down,  and  shipwrecks  every  other 
me  good.     Where  had  I  better  go?"  day,  I  don't  see  why  a  hundred  miles 
Paul  suggested  Brighton.     '^  That  is  isn't  as  good  as  a  thousand." 
full  of  people,  is  it  not?  —  a  fashiona-  ''A  hundred  miles  is  just  as  good 
ble  place  ?  "  as  a  thousand.     But,  Paul,  at  South- 
^'Not  at  this  time 'of  the  year."  end  it  isn't  a  hundred  miles  across  to 
"But  it  is  a  big  place.     I  want  the    other  side    of   the  river.     You 
some  little  place  that  would  be  pretty,  must  admi^  that.     But  you  will  be  a 
Yoa  could  take  me  down,  could  you  better  guide  than  Mrs.  Pipkin.     You 
not  ?     Kot  very  far,  you  know ;  not  would  not  have  taken  me  to  Southend 
that  any  place  can  be  very  far  from  when    I   expressed   a  wish  for  the 
here."     Paul,  in  his  John  Bull  dis-  ocean,  would  you  ?    Let  it  be  Lowe- 
pleasure,  suggested  Penzance,  telling  stoffe.     Is  there  a  hotel  ?  " 
her,  untruly,  that  it  would  take  twen-  ^'  A  small  little  place." 
ty-four  hours.     "Not  Penzance  then,  "Very  small?  uncomfortably  small? 
which   I  know  is  your  very  Ultima  But  almost  any  place  would  do  for 
Thule;   not  Penzance,  nor  yet  Ork-  me." 

ney.     Is  there  no  other  place,  except  "  They  make  up,  I  believe,  about  a 

Southend  ?  "  hundred  beds  *,  but  in  the  States  it 

"  There  is  Cromer  in  Norfolk,  —  would  be  very  small." 

perhaps  ten  hours."  "  Paul,"  said  she,  delighted  to  have 

*^  Is  Cromer  by  the  sea  ?  "  brought  him  back  to  this  humor,  "  if 

"  Yes ;  what  we  call  the  sea."  I  were  to  throw  the  tea-things  at  you, 

"  I  mean  really  the  sea,  Paul."  it  would  serve  you  right.     This  is  all 

"  If  you  start  from  Cromer  right  because  I  did  not  lose  myself  in  awe 

/ftway,  a  hundred  miles  would  perhaps  at  the  sight  of  the  Southend  ocean. 

take  you  across  to  Holland.    A  ditch  It  shall  be  LowestofPe."    Then  she 

of  that  kind  wouldn't  do,  perhaps."  rose  up,  and  came  to  him,  and  took 

"  Ah,  now  I  see  you  are  laughing  his  arm.     "  You  will  take  me  down, 

at  me.     Is  Cromer  pretty  ? "  will  you  not  ?    It  is  desolate  for  a 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  think  it  is.     I  was  woman  to  go  into  such  a  place  all 

there  once,  but   I    don't  remember  alone.    I  will  not  ask  you  to  stay. 

much.     There's  Bamsgate."  And  I  can  return  by  myself."    She 

"Mrs.  Pipkin  told  me  of   Bams-  had  put  both  hands  on  one  arm,  and 

gate.     I  don't  think  I  should  like  turned  herself  round,  and  looked  into 

Bamsgate."  his  face.     "  You  will  do  that  for  old 

29 
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acquaintance^  sake  ? ''     For  a  moment 

:        ,            1                               J   I.-  CHAPTER  XLni. 
or  two  lie  made  no  answer,  and  his 

face  was  troubled,  and  his  brow  was  fj^^^  cm  road. 

black.     He  was  endeayoring  to  think ; 

but  he  was  only  aware  of  his  dan-  Thb  statement  made  by  Ruby,  as 

ger^  and  could  see  no  way  through,  to  her  connection  with  Mrs.  Pipkin, 

it.  was  quite   true.     Buby's  father  had 

'^  I  don't  think  you  will  let  me  ask  married  a  Pipkin  whose  brother  bad 

in  vain  for  such  a  favor  as  that,"  she  died,  leaving  a  widow  behind  him  at 

said.  Islington.     The  old  man  at  Sheep's 

'^  No,"  he  replied.     ''  I  will  take  Acre  Farm  had  greatly  resented  this 

you  down.     When   will    yoU    go?"  marriage,  had   never  spoken   to  his 

He  had  cockered  himself    up   with  daughter-in-law,  or  to  his  son   after 

some  vain  idea  that  the  railway  car-  the   marriage,  and  had  steeled  him- 

riage  would  be  a  good  place  for  the  self  against   the  whole  Pipkin  race, 

declaration  of  his  purpose,  or  perhaps  When  he   undertook  the  charge  of 

the  sands  at  LowestofFe.  Buby,  he  had  made  it  a  matter  of 

'^When  will  I  go?  When  will  agreement  that'she  should  have  no 
you  take  me  ?  You  have  Boards  to  intercourse  with  the  Pipkins.  This 
attend,  and  shares  to  look  to,  and  agreement  Ruby  had  broken,  corre- 
Mexico  to  regenerate.  I  am  a  poor  spending  on  the  sly  with  her  uncle's 
woman  with  nothing  on  hand  but  widow  at  Islington.  When,  therefore^ 
Mrs.  Pipkin's  baby.  Can  you  be  she  ran  away  from  Suffolk,  she  did 
ready  in  ten  minutes?  because  I  the  best  she  could  with  herself  in 
could."  Paul  shook  his  head,  and  going  to  her  aunt's  house.  Mrs.  Pip- 
laughed.  ^'  I've  named  a  time,  and  kin  was  a  poor  woman,  and  could  not 
that  doesn't  suit  Now,  sir,  you  o£fer  a  permanent  home  to  Ruby ;  bat 
name  another,  and  I'll  promise  it  she  was  good-natured,  and  came  to 
shall  suit."  Paul  suggested  Satur-  terms.  Ruby  was  to  be  allowed  to 
day,  the  29th.  He  must  attend  the  stay,  at  any  rate  for  a  month,  and 
next  Board,  and  had  promised  to  see  was  to  work  in  the  house  for  her 
Melmotte  before  the  Board  day.  Sat-  bread.  But  she  made  it  a  part  of 
urday,  of  course,  would  do  for  Mrs.  her  bargain  that  she  should  be  allowed 
Hurtle.  Should  she  meet  him  at  the  to  go  out  occasionally.  Mrs.  Pipkin 
railway-station?  Of  course  he  an-  immediately  asked  after  a  lover.  'Tm 
dertook  to  come  and  fetch  her.  all  right,"  said  Ruby.     If  the  lover 

Then,  as  he  took  his  leave,  she  was  what  he  ought  to  be,  had  he  not 
stood  close  against  him,  and  put  her  better  come  and  see  her?  This  was 
cheek  up  for  him  to  kiss.  There  are  Mrs.  Pipkin's  suggestion.  Mrs.  Pip- 
moments  in  which  a  man  finds  it  kin  thought  that  scandal  might  in 
utterly  impossible  that  he  should  be  this  way  be  avoided.  ''  That's  as  it 
prudent ;  as  to  which,  when  he  thought  may  be,  by  and  by,"  said  Ruby.  Then 
of  them  afterwards,  he  could  never  she  told  all  the  story  of  John  Crumb; 
forgive  himself  for  prudence,  let  the  how  she  hated  John  Crumb;  how 
danger  have  been  what  it  may.  Of  resolved  she  was  that  nothing  should 
course,  he  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  make  her  marry  John  Crumb.  And 
Irissed  her  lips  as  well  as  her  she  gave  her  own  account  of  tJial 
cheeksL  night  on  which  John  Crumb  and  Mr. 
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Mixet  ate  their  9upper  at  tlie  farm,  ing  that  she  was  all  right.  Sir  Felix's 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  hejr  same  had  never  even  been  mentioned 
grandfather  had  treated  her  because  in  Islington,  till  Paul  Montague  had 
she  would  not  have  John  Crumb,  mentioned  it  She  had  been  man- 
Mrs.  Pipkin  was  a  respectable  woman,  aging  her  own  affairs  after  her  own 
in  her  way,  always  preferring  respect-  fashion  ;  not  altogether  with  satis* 
able  lodgers  if  she  could  get  them  ;  faction,  but  still  without  interruption ; 
but  bound  to  live.  She  gave  Buby  but  now  she  knew  that  interference 
very  good  advice.  Of  course,  if  she  would  come.  Mr.  Montague  had 
was  ''  dead-set "  against  John  Crumb,  found  her  out,  and  had  told  her 
that  was  one  thing !  But  then,  there  grandfather's  landlord.  The  squire 
was  nothing  a  young  woman  should  would  be  after  her;  and  then  John 
look  to  so  much  as  a  decent  house  Crumb  would  come,  accompanied,  of 
over  her  head,  and  victuals.  "What's  course,  by  Mr.  Mixet;  and  after  that, 
all  the  love  in  the  world,  Kuby,  if  a  as  she  said  to  herself  on  retiring  to 
man  can't  do  for  you  ? "  Ruby  de-  the  couch  which  she  shared  with  two 
dared  that  she  knew  somebody  who  little  Pipkins,  "  the  fat  would  be.  in 
could  do  for  her,  and  could  do  very  the  fire." 

well  for  her.  She  knew  what  she  "  Who  do  you  think  was  at  our 
was  about,  and  wasn't  going  to  be  place  yesterday?"  said  Buby,  one 
put  off  it  Mrs.  Pipkin's  morals  evening,  to  her  lover.  They  were  sit- 
were  good  wearing  morals,  but  she  ting  together  at  a  music-hall,  —  half 
was  not  strait-laced.  If  Ruby  chose  music-hall,  half  theatre,  which  pleas- 
to  manage  in  her  own  way  about  her  antly  combined  the  allurements  of  the 
lover,  she  must.  Mrs.  Pipkin  had  an  gin-palace,  the  theatre,  and  the  ball- 
idea  that  young  women  in  these  days  room,  trenching  hard  on  those  of 
did  have,  and  would  have,  and  must  other  places.  Sir  Felix  was  smoking, 
have,  more  liberty  than  was  allowed  dressed,  as  he  himself  called  it,  "  in- 
when  she  was  young.  The  world  cognito,"  with  a  Tom-and-Jerry  hat, 
was  being  changed  very  fast :  Mrs.  and  a  blue-silk  cravat,  and  a  green 
Pipkin  knew  that  as  well  as  others,  coat.  Ruby  thought  it  was  charm- 
And  therefore,  when  Ruby  went  to  ing.  Felix  entertained  an  idea,  that, 
the  theatre  once  and  again,  —  by  her-  were  his  West-End  friends  to  see  him 
self,  as  far  as  Mrs.  Pipkin  knew,  but  in  this  attire,  they  would  not  know 
probably  in  company  with  her  lover,  him.  He  was  smoking,  and  had  be- 
—  and  did  not  get  home  till  past  mid-  fore  him  a  glass  of  hot  brandy-and- 
night,  Mrs.  Pipkin  said  very  little  water,  which  was  common  to  himself 
about  it,  attributing  such  novel  cir-  and  Ruby.  He  was  enjoying  life, 
cumstances  to  the  altered  condition  Poor  Ruby!  She  was  half-ashamed 
of  her  country.  She  had  not  been  of  herself,  half-frightened,  and  yet 
allowed  to  go  to  the  theatre  with  a  supported  by  a  feeling  that  it  was  a 
young  man  when  she  had  been  a  girl ;  grand  thing  to  have  got  rid  of  re- 
but that  had  been  in  the  earlier  straints,  and  be  able  to  be  with  her 
days  of  Queen  Victoria,  fifteen  years  young  man.  Why  not  ?  The  Miss 
ago,  before  the  new  dispensation  had  Longestaffes  were  allowed  to  sit  and 
come.  Ruby  had  never  yet  told  the  dance  and  walk  about  with  their  young 
name  of  her  lover  to  Mrs.  Pipkin,  men, -^^  when  they  had  any.  Why 
having  answered  all  inquiries  by  say-  was  she  to  be  given  up  to  a  great 
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mass  of  stupid  dust  like  John  Crumb,  unfrequently    present,    late    in    tlie 

withoutseeingany  thing  of  the  world?  night,  at  the  City  Boad  Music-Hail, 

But  yet,  as  she  sat  sipping  her  loner's  his    mind    was    ever    in    Qrosvenor 

bran dy-and- water,  between  eleven  and  Square.     *'  Who  was  it,  Ruby  ?  " 

twelve,  at  the  music-hall  in  the  City  "A  friend  of  the  squire's,  a^Mr. 

Eoad,  she  was  not  altogether  comfort-  Montague.     I  used  to  see  him  about 

able.     She  saw  things  which  she  did  in  Bungay  and  Beccles." 

not  like  to  see ;  and  she  heard  things  "  Paul  Montague  I  '^ 

which  she  did  not  like  to  hear.     And  "Do  you  know  him,  Felix ?*' 

her  lover,  —  though  he  was  beautiful,  '*  Well,  rather.     He's  a  member  of 

oh,  so  beautiful  I  —  was  not  all  that  a  our  club,  and  I  see  him  constantly  in 

lover  should  be.     She  was  still  a  little  the  city,  and  I  know  him  at  home." 

afraid  of  him,  and  did  not  dare  as  yet  "  Is  he  nice  ?  " 

to  ask  him  for  the  promise  which  she  "Well,  that  depends  on  what  you 

expected  him  to  make  to  her.     Her  call   nice.     He's    a    prig    of    a    fel- 

mind   was    set    upon   marriage,  but  low.'' 

the  word  had  hardly  passed  between  "  He's  got  a  lady  friend  where  I 

them.     To  have  his  arm  round  her  live." 

waist  was  heaven  to  her.     Could   it  "  The  devil  he  has  I "     Sir  Felix  of 

be  possible  that  he  and  John  Crumb  course  had  heard  of  Boger  Carbury's 

were  of  the  same  order  of  human  suit  to  hjs  sister,  and  of  the  opposi- 

beings  ?     But  how  was  this  to  go  on  ?  tion  to  this  suit  on  the  part  of  Hetta, 

Even  Mrs.  Pipkin  made  disagreeable  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  oo- 

allusions ;    and    she    could    not  live  casioned  by  her  preference  for  Paul 

always  with  Mrs.  Pipkin,  coming  out  Montague.     "  WTio  is  she.  Ruby  ?  " 

at  nights  to  drink  brandy-and- water,  "  Well,  she's  a  Mrs.  Hurtle.     Such 

and  hear  music,  with  Sir  Felix  Car^  a  stunning  woman !     Aunt  says  she's 

bury.     She  was  glad,  therefore,  to  take  an    American.      She's    got    lots    of 

the   first  opportunity  of  telling  her  money." 

lover  that  something  was   going  to  "Is    Montague    going    to    marry 

happen.     "  Who  do  you  suppose  was  her  ?  " 

at  our  place  yesterday  ?  "  "  Oh,  dear !  yes.     It's  all  arranged. 

Sir  Felix  changed  color,  thinking  Mr.  Montague  comes  quite  regular  to 

of  Marie    Melmotte^   thinking    that  see  her;  not  so  regular  as  he  ought, 

perhaps  some   emissary  from   Marie  though.     When  gentlemen  are  fixed 

Melmotte  had  been   tliere ;    perhaps  as  they're  to  be  married,  they  never 

Didon  herself.     He  was  amusing  him-  are    regular    afterwards.     I    wonder 

self  during  these  last  evenings  of  his  whether  it'll  be  the  same  with  you." 

in  London ;  but  the  business  of  his  "  Wasn't    John    Crumb    regular, 

life  was  about  to  take  him  to  New  Ruby  ? " 

York.     That  project  was  still  being  "  Bother  John  Crumb !  That  wasn't 

elaborated.     He  had  had  an  interview  none  of  my  doings.     Oh,  he'd  been 

with  Didon,  and  nothing  was  want-  regular  enough,  if  I'd  let  him;  he'd 

ing  but  the  money.     Didon  had  heard  been  like  clockwork,  —  only  the  slow- 

of  the  funds  which  had  been  intrusted  est  clock  out.   But  Mr.  Montague  has 

by  him  to  Melmotte,  and  had  been  been  and  told  the  squire  as  he  saw 

very  urgent  with  him  to  recover  them.  me.     He  told   me  so  himself.    The 

Therefore,  though  his  body  was  not  squire's  coming  about  John  Crumb. 
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I  know  that    What  am  I  to  tell  him,  '^  She's  right  too.    Of  course  she 

Felix?"  knows  there's  somehody.     She  ain't 

'^  Tell  him  to  mind  his  own  hasi-  such  a  fool  as  to  think  that  I'm  out 

ness.    He  can't  do  any  thing  to  you."  at  these  ho^rs  to  sing  psalms  with  a 

''No;     he   can't  do  nothing.      I  lot  of  young  women.     She  says  that 

ain't  done  nothing  wrong,  and  he  can't  whoever  it  is  ought  to  speak  out  his 

send  for  the  police  to  have  me  took  mind.     There  I  that's  what  she  says, 

hack  to  Sheep's  Acre.     But  he  can  And  she's  right.     A  girl  has  to  mind 

talk,  and  he  can  look.     I  ain't  one  herself,  though  she's  ever  so  fond  of  a 

of  those,  Felix,  as  don't  mind  ahout  young  man." 

their  characters :  so  don't  you  think  Sir  Felix  sucked  his  cigar,  and  then 

it.     Shall  I  tell    him   as   I'm  with  took  a  long   drink    of   brandy-and- 

you?"  water.     Having  emptied  the  beaker 

''  Gracious   goodness,   no  !      What  before  him,  he  rapped  for  the  waiter, 

would  you  say  that  for  ?  "  and  called  for  another.     He  intended 

^'  I  didn't  know.     I  must  say  some-  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  making  any 

thing."  direct  reply  to  Ruby's  importunities. 

"  Tell  him  you're  nothing  to  him."  He  was   going  to  New   York  very 

**  But  aunt  will  be  letting  on  about  shortly,  and  looked  on   his  journey 

my  being  out  late  o'  nights ;  I  know  thither  as  an  horizon  in  his  future  be- 

she  will.  And  who  am  I  with  ?   He'll  yond  which   it   was  unnecessary  to 

be  asking  that."  speculate  as  to  any  farther  distance. 

''  Your  aunt  does  not  know  ?  "  He  had  not  troubled  himself  to  think 

"No:  I've  told  nobody  yet.  But  how  it  might  be  with  Ruby  when  he 
it  won't  do  to  go  on  like  that,  you  was  gone. '  He  had  not  even  con- 
know;  will  it?  You  don't  want  it  sidered  whether  he  would  or  would 
to  %o  on  always  like  that ;  do  you  ?  "  not  tell  her  that  he  was  going,  before 

"  It^s  very  jolly,  I  think."  he  started.     It  was  not  his  fault  that 

"  It  ain't  jolly  for  me.     Of  course,  she  had  come  up  to  London.    She  was 

Felix,  I  like  to  be  with  you :  that's  an  ''  awfully  jolly  girl ; "  and  he  liked 

joUy.   But  I  have  to  mind  them  brats  the  feeling  of  the  intrigue  better,  per- 

all  the  day,  and  to  be  doing  the  bed-  haps,  than  th<e  girl  herself.     But  he 

rooms.     And  that's  not  the  worst  of  assured  himself  that  he  wasn't  going 

it."  to  give  himself  any  "  d        d  trouble." 

"  What  is  the  worst  of  it  ?"  The  idea  of  John  Crumb  coming  up 

"I'm  pretty  nigh  ashamed  of  my-  to  London  in  his  wrath  had  never  oc- 

self.     Yes,  I  am."     And   now  Ruby  curred  to  him,  or  he  would  probably 

burst  out  into  tears.     "  Because  I  have  hurried  on  his  journey  to  New 

wouldn't  have  John  Crumb,  I  didn't  York  instead  of  delaying  it,  as  he  was 

mean  to  be  a  bad  girl.     Nor  yet  I  doing  now.     "  Let's  go  in,  and  have  a 

won't.    But  whafll  I  do,  if  everybody  dance,"  he  said, 

turns  again  me  ?    Aunt  won't  go  on  Ruby  was  very  fond   of  dancing, 

forever  in  this  way.      She  said  last  — perhaps  liked   it  better  than  any 

night* that"  —  thing  in  the  world.    It  was  heaven  to 

"  Bother  what  she   says  I "     Felix  her  to  be  spinning  round  the  big  room, 

was  not  at  all  anxious  to  hear  what  with  her ,  lover's  arm  tight  round  her 

Aunt  Pipkin  might  have  to  say  upon  waist,  with  one  hand  in  his,  and  her 

such  an  occasion.  other  hanging  over  his  back.    She 
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loved  the  music,  and  lored  the  motion.  '<  Yes,  you  did.  You  told  me  as  I 
Her  ear  was  good,  and  her  strength  was  to  come  up  to  London  when  I  saw 
was  great,  and  she  never  lacked  breath,  you  at  Sheepstone  Beeches;  didn't 
She  could  spin  along  and  dance  a  you?  And  you  told  me  you  loved 
whole  room  down,  and  feel  at  the  me ;  didn't  you  ?  —  and  that  if  I 
time  that  the  world  could  have  noth-  wanted  any  thing  you'd  get  it  done  for 
ing  to  give  better  worth  having  than  -me ;  didn't  you  ?  " 
that;  and  such  moments  were  too  <'So  I  will.  What  do  you  want? 
precious  to  be  lost^  She  went  and  I  can  give  you  a  couple  of  sovereigns, 
danced,  resolving  as  she  did  so  that  if  that's  what  it  is." 
she  would  have  some  answer  to  her  ''!No,  it  isn't;  and  I  won't  have 
question  before  she  left  her  lover  on  your  money.  I'd  sooner  work  my  fin- 
that  night  gers  off.     I  want  you  to  say  whether 

"  And  now  I  must  go,"  she  said  at  you  mean  to  marry  me.     There ! " 
last.     '^  You'll  see  me  as  far  as  the        As  to  the  additional  lie  which  Sir 

Angel,  won't  you  ?  "     Of  course  he  Felix  might  now  have  told,  that  would 

was  ready  to  see  her  as   far   as   the  have  been  nothing  to  him.     He  was 

Angel.     ^  What  am  I  to  say  to  the  going  to  Kew  York,  and  would  be  out 

squire  ?  "  of  the  way  of  any  trouble ;    and  he 

'<  Say  nothing."  thought   that    lies   of   that   kind  to 

^'  And  what  am  I  to  say  to  aunt  ?  "  young  women  never  went  for  any  thing. 

'*  Say  to  her  ?    Just  say  what  you  Young  women,  he  thought,  didn't  be- 
have said  all  along."  lieve  them,  but  liked  to  be  able  to  be- 

« I've  said  nothing  all  along,  — just  lieve  afterwards  that  they  had  been 

to  oblige  you,  Felix.     I  must  say  deceived.   It  wasn't  the  lie  that  stuck 

something.     A  girl  has  got  herself  to  in  his  throat,  but^he  fisict  that  he  was 

mind.     What  have  you  got  to  say  to  a  baronet.     It  was,  in  his  estimation, 

me,  Felix  ?"  '^confounded  impudence"  on  the  part 

He  was  silent  for  about  a  minute,  of  Buby  Buggies  to  ask  to  be  his 

meditating    his    answer.       <'If   you  wife.     He  did  not  care  for  the  lie,  but 

bother  me,  I  shall  cut  it,  you  know."  he  did  not  like  to  seem  to  lower  him- 

''  Gut  it ! "  self  by  telling  such  a  lie  as  that  at 

"Yes,  —  cut  it.      Can't  you  wait  her  dictation.     "Marry,  Buby!  Ko, 

till  I  am  ready  to  say  something  ?  "  I  don't  ever  mean  to  marry.     It's  the 

^'Waiting  will  be  the  ruin  o'  me,  if  greatest  bore  out.      I  know  a  trick 

I  wait  much  longer.     Where  am  I  to  worth  two  of  that." 
go,  if  Mrs.  Pipkin  won't  have  me  no        She  stopped  in  the  street,  and  looked 

more  ?  "  at  him.     This  was  a  state  of  things 

"  I'll  find  a  place  for  you."  of  which  she  had  never  dreamed.   She 

"  You  find  a  place !  No ;  that  won't  could  imagine  that  a  man  should  wish 

do.    I've  told  you  all  that  before.  I'd  to  put  it  off;  but,  that  he  should  have 

sooner  go  into  service,  or" —  the  face  to  declare  to  his  young  wo- 

"  Go  back  to  John  Crumb."  man  that  he  never  meant  to  marry  at 

'^  John  Crumb  has  more  respect  for  all,  was  a  thing  that  she  could  not 

me  nor  you.     He'd  make  me  his  wife  understand.   What  business  had  such 

to-morrow,  and  only  be  too  happy."  a  man  to  go  after  any  young  woman  ? 

"  I  didn't  tell  you  to  come  away  "  And  what  do  you  mean  that  I'm  to 

from  him,"  said  Sir  Felix.  do,  Sir  Felix  ?  "  she  said. 
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'^  Jiut  go  easy,  and  not  make  your*  sleep  with  a  child  on  each  side  of 

self  a  bother.'^  her. 

''  Kot  make  myself  a  bother  t    Ofa,  On  the  next  day  Boger  called.    She 

bat'I  willy  I  will  1    Vm  to  be  carrying  had  begged  Mrs.  Pipkin  to  attend  the 

on  with  yoa,  and  nothing  to  come  door,  and  had  asked  her  to  declare, 

of  it,  bat  for  yon  to  tell  me  that  yon  should  any  gentleman  ask  for  Baby 

don't .  mean  to  marry,  never  at  all !  Buggies,  that  Bnby  Baggies  was  out. 

Never  ?  '^  Mrs.  Pipkin  had  not  refused  to  do  so ; 

'^  Don't  you  see  lots  of  old  bache-  but  having  heard  sufficient  of  Boger 

lors  about,  Buby  ?  ^'  Garbury  to  imagine  the  cause  which 

^  Of  course  I  does.     There's  the  might  possibly  bring  him  to  the  house, 

squire ;    but  he  don't  come  asking  and  having  made  up  her  mind  that 

girls  to  keep  him  company."  Buby's  present  condition  of  indepen- 

''  That's    mora    than    you     know,  dence  was  equally  unfavorable  to  the 

Buby."  lodging-house  and  to  Baby  herself 

'^  If  he  did,  he^d'  marry  her  out  of  she  determined  that  the  squire,  if  he 

hand,  —  because  he's-  a   gentleman,  did  come,  should  see  the  young  lady. 

That's  what  he  ia,  every  inch  of  him.  When,  therefore,  Buby  was  called  into 

He  never  said  a  word  to  a  girl,  —  not  the  little  back-parlor*  and  found  Boger 

to  do  her  any  harm,  I'm  sure,"  and  Carbury  there>  she  thought  that  she 

Buby  began  to  ciy.     ^  You  mustn't  had  been  caught  in  a  trap.     She  had 

come  no  further  now ;  and  I'll  never  been  very    cross    all    the    morning, 

see  you  again, — never  I  I  think  you're  Though  in  her  rage  she  had  been  able 

the  falsest  young  man,  and  the  basest^  on  the  previoujs  evening  to  dismiss 

and  the  lowest-minded,  that  I  ever  her  titled  lover,  and  to  imply  that  she 

heard  tell  of.     I  know  there  are  them  never  meant  to  see  him  again,  now, 

as  don't    keep  their  words:    things  when  the  remembrance  of  the  loss 

torn  up,  and  they  can't ;  or  they  gets  came  upon  her  amidst  her  daily  work, 

to  like  others  better ;  or  there  ain't  —  when  she  could  no  longer  console 

nothing  to  live  on.     But  for  a  young  herself  in  her  drudgeiy  by  thinking 

man  to  come  after  a  young  woman,  of  the  beautiful  things  that  were  in 

and  then  say,  right  out,  as  he  never  store  for  her,  and  by  flattering  herself 

means  to  marry  at  all,  is  the  lowest-  that  though  at  this  moment  she  was  lit- 

apirited  fellow  that  ever  waa.   I  never  tie  better  than  a  maid-of-all-work  in  a 

lead  of  such  a  one  in  none  <^  the  lodging-house,  the  time  was  soon  com- 

books.     No,  I  won't.    You  go  your  ing  in  which  she  would  bloom  forth 

way,  and  111  go  mine."    In  her  pas-  as  a  baronet's  bride,  —  now  in  her 

sion  she  was  as  good  as  her  word,  *and  solitude  she  almost  regretted  the  pre- 

escaped  from  him,  running  all  the  oipitanoy  of  her  own  conduct.    Couid 

way  to  her  aunt's  door.  There  was  in  it  be  that  she  would  never  see  him 

her  mind  a  feeling  of  anger  against  iagain;    that    she    woidd   dance  no 

the  man,  which  she  did  not  herself  more  in  that  gilded,  bright  saloon  ? 

understand,  in  that  he  would  incur  no  And  might  it  not  be  possible  that  she 

risk  on  her  b^alfl    He  would  not  had  pressed  him  too  hard  ?  A  baronet, 

even  make  a.  lover's  easy  promise,  in  of  course,  would  not  like  to  be  brought 

order  that  the  present  hour  might  be  to  book,  as  she  could  bring  to  book 

made  pleasant.    Buby  let  herself  into  tfueh  a  one  as  John  Crumb.    But  yet, 

her  aunt's  houses  and  cried  herself  to  -^that  he  should  have  said  Never; 
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that  lie  would  never  marry  1    Look^  some  slow  fashion   of  his  own,  and 

ing  at  it  in  any  light,  she  was  yery  '^  see  the  matter  out/'  as  he  would 

unhappy;  and  this  coming    of   the  say  himself,  if  she  did  not  go  hack. 

Squire  did    not    serve  to  cure    her  ^'As  you  found  yourself  obliged  to 

misery.  run  away/'  said  Roger,   '^I'm  glad 

Koger  was  vezy  kind  to  her,  taking  that  you  should  be  here;  but  you 

her  by  the  hand,  and  bidding  her  sit  don't  mean  to  stay  here  always  ?  " 

down,  and  telling  her  how  glad  he  ''  I  don't  know,"  said  Ruby, 

was  to  find  that  she  was  comfortably  ^'  You  must  think  of  your  future 

settled  with  her  aunt.     '^  We  were  all  life.     You  don't  want  to  be  always 

alarmed,  of  course,  when  you  went  your  aunt's  maid." 

away  without  telling  anybody  where  '^  Ob,  dear !  no." 

you  were  going."  "  It  would  be  very  odd  if  you  did, 

'^  Grandfather'd  been  that  cruel  to  when  you  may  be  the  wife  of  such  a 

me  that  I  couldn't  tell  him."  man  as  Mr.  Crumb." 

"He  wanted    you  to    keep  your  "Oh,   Mr.  Crumb!    Everybody  is 

word  to  an  old  friend  of  yours."  going  on  about  Mr.  Crumb.     I  don't 

"  To  pull  me  all  about  by  the  hairs  like  Mr.  Crumb,  and  I  never  will  like 

of  my  head  wasft't  the  way  to  make  him." 

a  girl  keep  h^r  word;  was  it^  Mr.  "Now,  look  here.   Ruby:  I  have 
Carbuiy  ?     That's  what  he  did,  then ;  come  to  speak  to  you  very  seriously, 
and   Sally  Hockett,  who    is    there,  and  I  expect  you  to  hear  me.     No- 
heard  it.    I've  been  good  to  grand-  body  can  make  you  marry  Mr.  Orumb, 
father,  whatever  I  may  have  been  to  unless  you  please." 
John  Crumb;  and  he  shouldn't  have  "Nobody  can't,  of  course,  sir." 
treated  me  like  that    No  girPd  like  ^'  But  I  fear  you  have  given  him 
to  be  pulled  about  the  room  by  the  up  for  somebody  else,  who  certainly 
hairs  of  her  head,  and  she  with  her  won't  marry  you,  and  who  can  only 
things    all    o%   just    getting     into  mean  to  ruin  you." 
bed."  "Nobody  won't  ruin    me,"    said 

The  squire  had  no  answer  to  make  Ruby.     "  A  girl  has  to  look  to  her* 

to  this.     That  old  Ruggles  should  be  self,  and  I  mean  to  look  to  myself 

a  violent  brute  under  the  influence  "  I'm  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.     But 

of    gin-and-water,  did    not  surprise  being  out  at  night  with  such  a  one  as 

him.     And    the    girl,   when    driven  Sir  Felix  Carbury  is  not  looking  to 

away  from  her  home  by  such  usage,  yoursel£    That  means  going  to  the 

had  not  done  amiss  in  coming  to  her  devil  head-foremost." 

aunt.    But  Roger  had  already  heard  "I.  ain't  a-going  to  the  devil,"  said 

a  few  words  from  Mrs.  Pipkin  as  to  Ruby,  sobbing  and  blushing. 

Ruby's  late  hours ;  had  heard  also  "  But  you  will,  if  you  put  yourself 

that  there  was  a  lover,  and  knew  very  into  the  hands  of  that  young  man. 

well  who  that  lover  was.    He  also  He's  as  bad  as  bad  can  be.    He's  my 

was  quite  familiar  with  John  Crumb's  own  cousin,  and  yet  I'm  obliged  to 

state  of  mind.    John  Crumb  was  a  tell,  you  «o.    He  has  no  more  idea  of 

gallant,  loving  fellow,  who  might  be  marrying  you  than  I  have ;  but,  wece 

induced  to  forgive  every  thing,   if  he  to  many  you,  he  could  not  suppMt 

Ruby  would  only  go  back  to  him ;  you.     He    is    mined    himself  and 

but  would  certainly  persevere,  after  would  ruin:  any  young  woman  who 
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trusted  him.  I'm  almost  aid  enough  man's  wife,  go  back  and  beg  that 
to  be  your  father,  and  in  all  my  ex-  man's  pardon." 
perience  I  never  came  across  so  vile  '*  John  Crumb's  pardon  !  No  !  " 
a  young  man  as  he  is.  He  would  ''  0  Ruby  I  if  you  knew  how  high- 
ruin  you,  and  cast  you  from  him,  with-  ly  I  respect  th|it  man,  and  how  lowly 
out  a  pang  of  remorse.  He  has  no  I  think  of  the  other ;  how  I  look  on 
heart  in  his  bosom, -^  none."  Kuby  the  one  as  a  noble  fellow,  and  regard 
had  now  given  way  altogether,  and  the  other  as  dust  beneath  my  feet,  — 
was  sobbing,  with  her  apron  to  her  you  would  perhaps  change  your  mind 
eyes,   in  one    corner  of   the    room,  a  little." 

'^That's  what  Sir  Felix  Garbury  is,"        Her  mind  was  being  changed.   Hts 

said  the  Squire,  standing  up  so  that  words  did  have  their  effect,  though  the 

he  might  speak  with  the  more  energy,  poor  girl  struggled  against  the  convic- 

and  talk  her  down  more  thoroughly,  tion  that  was  borne  in  upon  her.    She 

^' And  if  I  understand  it  rightly,"  hadnever  expected  to  hear  anyone  call 

he  continued,  '^it  is  for  a  vile  thing  John  Crumb  noble.  But  she  had  never 

such  as  he,  that  you  have  left  a  man  respected  any  one  more  highly  than 

who  is  as  much  above  him  in  charac-  Squire  Carbury,  and  he  said  that  John 

ter,  as  the  sun  is  above  the  earth.  Crumb  was  noble.   Amidst  all  her  mis- 

You  think  little  of  John  Crumb  be-  ery  and  trouble,  she  still  told  herself 

cause  he  does  not  wear  a  fine  coat."  that  it  was  but  a  dusty,  mealy,  and 

^'I   don't  care    about    any  man's  also  a  dumb  nobility, 
coat,"  said  Ruby;   "but  John  hasn't        "  I'll  tell  you  what  will  take  place," 

ever  a  word  to  say,  was  it  ever  so."  continued  Roger.    "  Mr.  Crumb  won't 

"  Words  to  say !  what  do  words  put  up  with  this,  you  know." 
matter  ?     He   loves  you.    He  loves        "  He  can't  do  nothing  to  me,  sir." 
you  after  that  fashion  that  he  wants        "  That's  true  enough.    Unless  it  be 

to  make  you  happy  and  respectable,  to  take  you  in  his  arms,  and  press  you 

not  to  make  you  a  byword  and  a  dis-  to  his  heart,  he  wants  to  do  nothing  to 

grace."     Ruby  struggled  hard  to  make  you.    Do  you  think  he'd  injure  you  if 

8<»ne   opposition  to    the  suggestion,  he  could?     You  don't  know  what  a 

but  found  herself  to  be  incapable  of  man's  love  really  means,  Riiby.     But 

speech  at  the  moment.    "He  thinks  he  could  do  something  to  somebody 

more  of  you  than  of  himself,   and  else.     How  do  you  think  it  would  be 

would   give    you    all    that    he  has.  with  Felix  Carbury,  if  they  two  were 

What   would    that  other  man   give  in  a  room  together,  and  nobody  else 

you?     If  you  were  once  married  to  by?" 

John   Crumb,   would  any  one  then        "John's  mortial  strong,  Mr.  Car^ 

pull  you  by  the  hairs  of  your  head  ?  bury." 

Would  there  be  any  want  then,  or        "If  two  men  have  equal  pluck, 

aaj  disgrace  ? "  strength  isn't  much  needed.     One  is 

"  There  ain't  no  disgrace,  Mr.  Car-  a  brave  man,  and  the  other  a  coward. 

h«ry."  Which  do  you  think  is  which  ?  " 

"  Ko  disgrace  in  going  about  at       "  He's  your  own  cousin,  and  I  don't 

midnight  with  such  a  one  as  Felix  know  why  you  should  say  every  thing 

Carbury  ?    You  are  not  a  fool,  and  again  him." 

you  know  that  it  is  disgraceful.     If        "  You  know  I'm  telling  you  the 
yon  are  not  unfit  to  be  an  honest   truth.     You  know  it  as  well  as  I 
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do     myself  J    and    you're    throwiDg  proportion  to  the  warmth  of  the  sup- 

yourself     away,    and    throwing    the  port  which  was  manifested.      As  the 

man  who  loves  you  over,  —  for  such  great  mim  was  praised,  so  also  was. he 

a  fellow  as  that!    Go  back-to  him,  abused.     As  he  was  a  demi-god  to 

Ruby,  and  beg  his  pardon,"  some,  so  was   he  a  fiend  to  others. 

"  I  never  will,  —  never !  "  And,  indeed,  there  was  hardly  any 

"  I've  spoken  to  Mrs.  Pipkin,  and  other  way  in  which  it  was  possible 

while  you're  here  she  will  see  that  to  carry  on  the  contest  against  him, 

you  don't  keep  such  hours  any  longer.  From  the  moment  in  which  Mr.  Mel- 

You  tell  me  that  you're  not  disgraced,  motte   had  declared  his  purpose  of 

and  yet  you  are  out  at  midnight  with  st^mdine     for    Westminster    in    the 

a  young  blackguard  like  that !     I've  Conservative  interest,  an  attempt  was 

said  what  I've  got  to  say,  and  I'm  made  to  drive  him  down  the  throats 

going  away.    But  I'll  let  your  grand-  of  the  electors  by  clamorous   asser- 

father  know."  tions  of  his  unprecedented  commer- 

'^  Grandfather  don't   want  me  no  cial  greatness.     It  seemed  that  there 

more."  was  but  one  virtue  in  the  world,  — 

"And  I'll  come  again.  If  you  want  commercial  enterprise ;  and  that  Mel- 
money  to  go  home,  I  will  let  you  have  motte  was  its  prophet.  It  seemed, 
it.  Take  my  advice  at  least  in  this :  too,  that  the  orators  and  writers  of 
do  not  see  Sir  Felix  Carbury  any  the  day  intended  all  Westminster  to 
more."  Then  he  took  his  leave.  If  believe  that  M0lmotte  treated  his 
he  had  failed  to  impress  her  yat\\  ad-  great  affairs  in  a  spirit  very  diffex^ 
miration  for  John  Cramb,  he  had  ent  from  that  which  animates  the 
certainly  been  efficacious  in  lessening  bosoms  of  merchants  in  general. 
that  which  she  had  entertained  for  Sir  He  had  risen  above  any  feeling  of 
Felix.  personal  profit.     His  wealth  was  so 

immense,  that  there  was  no  longer 

.    _  _    «•  ^^  place  for  anxiety  on  that  score.     He 

CHAPTER   XLIV.  ,_   i  ^„    <  ..  ., 

already  possessed  —  so  it  was  said— - 

THE  COMING  ELBCTiox.  euough  to  found  a  dozen  families;  and 

he  had  but  one  daughter.      But,  by 

The  very  greatness  of  Mr.  Mel-  carrying    on    the    enormous    af&irs 

motto's  popularity,  the  extent  of  the  which    he    held    in    his   hands,    he 

admiration   which   was   accorded   by  would  be  able  to  open  up  new  worldsy 

the  public  at  large  to  his  commercial  to  afford  relief  to  the  oppressed  na- 

enterprise  and  financial  sagacity,  ere-  tionalities  of  the  over-populated  old 

ated  a  peculiar  bitterness  in  the  op-  countries.     He  had  seen  how  small 

position  that  was  organized  against  was  the  good  done  by  the  Peabodys 

him  at  Westminster.     As  the  high  and  the  Bairds,  and,  resolving  to  lend 

mountains   are  intersected  by  deep  no  ear  to  charities  and  religions,  was 

valleys,   as    puritanism    in  one  age  intent  on  projects  for  enabling  young 

begets  infidelity  in  the  next,  as  in  nations  to  earn  plentiful  bread  by  the 

many  countries  the  thickness  of  the  moderate  sweat  of  their  brows.     He 

winter's  ice  will  be  in  proportion  to  was  the  head  and  front  of  the  rail*' 

the  number  of  the  summer  musqui-  way  which  was  to  regenerate  Mexteo. 

toes,  so  was  the  keenness  of  the  hos-  It  was  pretnmed  that  the  contem* 

tility  displayed  on  this  occasion  in  plated    line    from    ocean   to  oceaQi 
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across  British  America,  would  become  ing  Liberals  of  the  leading  borough 

a  fact  in  his  hands.     It  \>as  he  who  in  England,  as  they  called  themselves, 

was    to  enter  into  terms  with   the  would  perhaps  have  cared  little  about 

Emperor  of  China,  for  farming  the  Melmotte's   antecedents,   had   it   not 

tea-fields  of  that  vast  country.     He  become  their  duty  to  fight  him  as  a 

was   already  in  treaty  with   Kussia  Conservative.     Had   the   great    man 

for  a  railway  from  Moscow  to  Khiva,  found,  at  the  last  moment,  that  his 

He  had  a  fleet  -*  or  soon  would  have  own  British  politics  had  been  liberal 

a  fleet  of  emigrant  ships  —  ready  to  in  their  nature,  these  very  enemies 

carry  every  discontented  Irishman  out  would  have  been  on  his  committee, 

of  Ireland  to  whatever  quarter  of  the  It  was  their  business   to  secure   the 

globe  the  Milesian  might  choose  for  seat.     And  as  Melmotte's  supporters 

the  exercise  of  his  political  principles,  began  the  battle  with  an  attempt  at 

It  was  known  that  he  had  already  what  the  Liberals  called  "  bounce," — 

floated  a  company  for  laying  down  a  to  carry  the  borough  with  a  rush,  by 

sybmarine  wire    from    Penzance    to  an   overwhelming  assertion   of  their 

Point  de   Galle,  round  the  Cape  of  candidate's  virtues,  — ^*the  other  party 

GU)od  Hope,  —  so  that,  in  the  event  was   driven  to  make   some  inquiries 

of  general   wars,   England  need  be  as  to  that    candidate's   antecedents, 

dependent  on  no  other  country  for  They  quickly  warmed  to  the  work, 

its  communications  with  India.    And  and  were  not  less  loud  in  exposing 

then    there  was    the    philanthropic  thd  Satan  of  speculation,  than  had 

scheme  for  buying  the  liberty  of  the  been  the   Conservatives  in  declaring 

Arabian  fellahs  from  the  Khedive  of  the    commercial    Jove.      Emissaries 

Egypt  for  thirty  millions  sterling, —  were  sent  to  Paris  and  Frankfort; 

the  compensation  to  consist  of  the  and  the  wires  were  used  to  Vienna 

concession  of  a  territory  about  four  and  New  York.     It  was  not  difficult 

times  as  big  as  Great  Britain,  in  the  to    collect    stories, — true    or    false; 

lately-annexed  country  on  the  great  and  some    quiet    men,   who   merely 

African  lakes.      It  may   have   been  looked  on  at  the  game,  expressed  an 

the   case,  that  some  of  these  things  opinion   that   Melmotte   might  have 

were  as  yet  only  matters  of  conver-  wisely  abstained  from  the  glories  of 

sation,  —  speculations    as    to   which  parliament.  . 

Mr.  Melmotte's  mind  and  imagina*  Nevertheless  there  was,  at  first, 
tion  had  been  at  work,  rather  than  some  difficulty  in  finding  a  proper 
his  pocket,  or  even  his  credit ;  but  Liberal  candidate  to  run  against  him. 
they  were  all  sufficiently  matured  to  The  nobleman  who  had  been  elevated 
find  their  way  into  the  public  press,  out  of  his  seat  by  the  death  of  his 
and  to  be  used  as  strong  arguments  father  had  been  a  great  Whig  mag- 
why  Melmotte  should  become  mem-  nate,  whose  family  was  possessed  of 
ber  of  parliament  for  Westminster.  immense  wealth,  and  of  popularity 
All  this  praise  was,  of  course,  gall  equal  to  its  possessions.  One  of  that 
to  those  who  found  themselves  called  >  family  might  have  contested  the 
upon,  by  the  demands  of  their  political  borough  at  a  much  less  expense  than 
position,  to  oppose  Mr.  Melmotte.  any  other  person;  and  to  them  the 
You  can  run  down  a  demi-god  only  expense  would  have  mattered  but 
by  making  him  out  to  be  a  demi*  little.  But  there  was  no  such  mem- 
deviL    These  very  persons,  the  lead*  ber  of   it  forthcoming*    Lord    This 
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and  Lord  That,  and  the  Honorable  praising  a  book,  or  patting  foremost 
Tills  and  the  Honorable  That,  sons  the  merits  of  some  official  or  military 
of  other  cognate  lords,  already  had  claimant,  or  writing  up  a  charity,  — 
seats  which  they  were  unwilling  in  some  small  matter  of  merely  per- 
to  vacate  in  the  present  state  of  sonal  interest,  —  the  editor  of  ^'The 
affairs.  There  was  but  one  other  Morning  Breakfast  Table"  mighty 
session  for  the  existing  parliament ;  perhaps,  allow  himself  to  listen  to  a 
and  the  odds  were  held  to  be  very  lady  whom  he  loved.  But  he  knew 
greatly  in  Melmotte's  favor.  Many  his  work  too  well  to  jeopardize  his 
an  outsider  was  tried ;  but  the  out-  paper  by  such  influences  in  any  mat- 
siders  were  either  afraid  of  Mel-  ter  which  might  probably  become 
motte's  purse  or  his  influence.  Lord  interesting  to  the  world  of  his  read- 
Buntingford  was  asked,  and  he  and  ers.  There  was  a  strong  belief  in 
his  family  were  good  old  Whigs.  Melmotte.  The  clubs  thought  that 
But  he  was  nephew  to  Lord  Alfred  he  would  be  returned  for  West- 
Grendall,  first  ^ousin  to  Miles  Gren-  minster.  The  dukes  and  duchesses 
dall,  and  abstained  on  behalf  of  his  fited  him.  The  city,  even  the  city, 
relatives.  An  overture  was  made  to  was  showing  a  wavering  disposition 
Sir  Damask  Monogram,  who  certain-  to  come  round.  Bishops  begged  for 
ly  could  afford  the  contest.  But  Sir  his  name  on  the  list  of  promoters  of 
Damask  did  not  see  his  way.  Mel-  their  pet  schemes.  Royalty  without 
motte  was  a  working  bee,  while  he  stint  was  to  dine  at  his  table.  Mel- 
was  a  drone ;  and  he  did  not  wish  motte  himself  was  to  sit  at  the  right 
to  liave  the  difference  pointed  out  by  hand  of  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and 
Mr.  Melmotte's  supporters.  More-  of  the  Uncle  of  the  Moon ;  and  Brit- 
over,  he  preferred  his  yacht  and  his  ish  royalty  was  to  be  arranged 
four-in-hand.  opposite,  so  that  every  one  might 
At  last  a  candidate  was  selected,  seem  to  have  the  place  of  most 
whose  nomination,  and  whose  consent  honor.  How  could  a  conscientioos 
to  occupy  the  position,  created  very  editor  of  a  "Morning  Breakfast 
great  surprise  in  the  London  world.  Table,"  seeing  how  things  were 
The  press  had,  of  course,  taken  up  going,  do  other  than  support  Mr. 
the  matter  very  strongly.  "The  Melmotte?  In  fair  justice,  it  may 
Morning  Breakfast  Table"  sup-  be  well  doubted  whether  Lady  Car- 
ported  Mr.  Melmotte  with  all  its  bury  had  exercised  any  influence  in 
weight.     There  were  people  who  said  the  matter. 

that  this  support  was  given  by  Mr.  But  "The  Evening  Pulpit"  took 
Broune  under  the  influence  of  Lady  the  other  side.  Now,  this  was  the 
Carbury,  and  that  Lady  Carbury  in  more  remarkable,  the  more  sure  to 
this  way  endeavored  bo  reconcile  the  attract  attention,  inasmuch  as  "The 
great  man  to  a  marriage  between  his  Evening  Pulpit "  had  never  sup- 
daughter  and  Sir  Felix.  But  it  is  ported  the  Conservative  interest 
more  probable  that  Mr.  Broune  saw  As  was  said  in  the  first  chapter  of 
—  or  thought  that  he  saw  —  which  this  work,  the  motto  of  that  news- 
way  the  wind  sat,  and  that  he  sup-  paper  implied  that  it  was  to  be  con- 
ported  the  commercial  hero  because  ducted  on  principles  of  absolute 
he  felt  that  the  hero  would  be  sap-  independence.  Had  the  ''  Evening 
ported  by  the  country  at  large.    In  Pulpit,"  like  some  of  its  contemporap 
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ries,  lived  by  declaring,  from  day  to  Mr.  Melmotte.  The  paper  took  up 
day,  that  all  Conservative  elements  this  line  suddenly.  After  the  second 
were  godlike,  and  all  their  opposites  article,  Mr.  Alf  sent  back  to  Mr. 
Satanic,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  Miles  Orendall,  who  in  the  matter 
same  line  of  argument  would  have  was  acting  as  Mr.  Melmotte's 
prevailed  as  to  the  Westminster  secretary,  the  ticket  of  invitation  for 
election.  But,  as  it  had  not  been  so^  the  dinner,  with  a  note  from  Mr. 
the  vigor  of  "  The  Evening  Pulpit "  Alf  stating  that  circumstances  con- 
on  this  occasion  was  the  more  alarm-  nected  with  the  forthcoming  election 
ing  and  the  more  noticeable, — so  for  Westminster  could  not  permit 
that  the  short  articles  which  ap-  him  to  have  the  great  honor  of  din- 
peared  almost  daily,  in  reference  to  ing  at  Mr.  Melmotte's  table  in  the 
Mr.  Melmotte,  were  read  by  every-  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
body.  Now,  they  who  are  concerned  Miles  Grendall  showed  the  note  to 
in  the  manufacture  of  newspapers  the  dinner  committee;  and,  without 
are  well  aware  that  censure  is  infi-  consultation  with  Mr.  Melmotte,  it 
nitely  more  attractive  than  eulogy;  was  decided  that  the  ticket  should  be 
but  they  are  quite  as  well  aware  that  sent  to  the  editor  of  a  thorough-going 
it  is  more  dangerous.  No  proprietor  Conservative  journal.  This  conduct 
or  editor  was  ever  brought  before  on  the  part  of  "The  Evening  Pulpit" 
the  courts  at  the  cost  of  ever  so  astonished  the  world  considerably; 
many  hundred  pounds,  —  which,  if  but  the  world  was  more  astonished 
things  go  badly,  may  rise  to  thou-  when  it  was  declared  that  Mr.  Ferdi- 
sands,  —  because  he  had  attributed  nand  Alf  himself  was  going  Xo  stand 
all  but  divinity  to  some  very  poor  for  Westminster  on  the  Liberal 
specimen  of  mortality.     No  man  was  interest. 

ever  called  upon  for  damages  because  Various  suggestions  were  made, 
he  had  attributed  grand  motives.  It  Some  said  that  as  Mr.  Alf  had  a  large 
might  be  well  for  politios  and  litera-  share  in  the  newspaper,  and  as  its 
tore  and  art,  and  for  truth  in  success  was  now  an  established  fact, 
general,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  so.  he  himself  intended  to  retire  from  the 
But  a  new  law  of  libel  must  be  laborious  position  which  he  filled,  and 
enacted  before  such  salutary  pro-  was  therefore  free  to  go  into  parlia- 
ceedings  can  take  place.  Censure,  on  ment.  Others  were  of  opinion  that 
the  other  hand,  is  open  to  very  grave  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
perils.  Let  the  editor  have  been  ever  in  literature,  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
so  conscientious,  ever  so  beneficent,  and  that  from  this  time  forward  edit- 
even  ever  so  true ;  let  it  be  ever  so  ors  would  frequently  be  found  in  par- 
clear  that  what  he  has  written  has  liament,  if  editors  were  employed  of 
been  written  on  behalf  of  virtue,  and  sufficient  infiuence  in  the  world  to 
that  he  has  mis-stated  no  fact,  exag-  find  constituencies.  Mr.  Broune  whis- 
gerated  no  fault,  never  for  a  moment  pered  confidentially  to  Lady  Carbury 
been  allured  from  public  to  private  that  the  man  was  a  fool  for  his  pains, 
matters, — and  he  may  still  be  in  and  that  he  was  carried  away  by 
danger  of  ruin.  A  very  long  purse,  pride.  "  Very  clever,  and  dashing," 
or  else  a  very  high  courage,  is  needed  said  Mr.  Broune,  "  but  he  never 
lor  the  exposure  of  such  conduct  as  had  ballast."  Lady  Carbury  shook 
"  The  Evening  Pulpit "  attributed  to  her  head.     She  did  not  want  to  give 
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up  Mr.  Alf  if  she  conld  help  it     He  By  this  time  an  animns  in  regard  to 

had  never  said  a  civil  word  of  her  in  the  election  had  been  created  strong 

his  paper ;  but  still  she  had  an  idea  that  enough  to  bring  out  the  men  on  both 

it  was  well  to  be  on  good  terms  with  sides^    and   to    produce    heat,   when 

so  great  a  power.     She  entertained  a  otherwise  there  might  only  have  been 

mysterious  awe  for  Mr.  Alf,  —  much  a  warmth,  or,  possibly,  frigidity.   The 

in  excess  of  any  similar  feeling  excited  Whig  marquises  and  the  Whig  barons 

by  Mr.  Broune,  in  regard   to  whom  came    forward,   and  with    them  the 

her  awe  had  been  much  diminished  liberal    professional    men,    and    the 

since  he  had  made  her  an  offer  of  tradesmen  who  had  found  that  party 

marriage.     Her  sympathies  as  to  the  to  answer  best,  and  the  democratical 

election,  of  course,  were  with  Mr.  Mel-  mechanics.     If  Melmotte's  money  did 

motte.    She  believed  in  him  thorough*  not,  at  last,  utterly  demoralize  the 

ly.     She   still  thought  that  his  nod  lower  class  of  voters,  there  would  still 

might  be  the  means  of  making  Felix,  be  a  good  fight.     And  there  was  a 

or,  if  not  his  nod,  then  his  money  strong  hope   that,  under  the   ballot, 

without  the  nod.  Melmotte's   money  might   be  taken 

"  I  suppose  he  is  very  rich,'*  she  without  a  corresponding  effect  upon 

said,  speaking  to  Mr.  Broune  respect-  the  voting.     It  was  found  upon  trial 

ing  Mr.  Alf.  that  Mr.   Alf  was  a  good  speaker. 

^'I  dare   say  he  has  put  by  some-  And,  though  he  still  conducted  *'The 

thing.     But   this   election   will  cost  Evening  Pulpit,"  he  made  time  for 

him  ten  thousand  pounds;  and,  if  he  addressing  meetings  of  the  constitu- 

goes  on  as  he  is  doing  now,  he  had  ency    almost    daily.      And     in     his 

better  allow   another    ten    thousand  speeches  he  never  spared  Melmotte. 

pounds  for  action  for  libel.     They've  No  one,  he  said,  had  a  greater  rever- 

already  declared  that  they  will  indict  ence   for  mercantile   grandeur    than 

the  paper."  himself.     But  let  them  take  care  that 

<^  Do  you  believe  about  the  Austrian  the  grandeur  was  grand.     How  great 

Insurance  Company?"     This  was  a  would    be    the    disgrace    to   such  a 

matter  as  to  which  Mr.  Melmotte  was  borough  as  that  of  Westminster  if  it 

supposed  to  have  retired  from  Paris  should  find  that  it  had  been  taken  in 

not  with  clean  hands.  by  a  false  spirit  of  speculation,  and 

"  I  don't  believe  *  The  Evening  that  it  had  surrendered  itself  to  gam- 
Pulpit  '  can  prove  it ;  and  I'm  sure  bling  when  it  had  tliought  to  do 
that  they  can't  attempt  to  prove  it  honor  to  honest  commerce  I  This, 
without  an  expense  of  three  or  four  connected,  as  of  course  it  was,  with 
thousand  pounds.  That's  a  game  in  the  articles  in  the  paper,  was  regarded 
which  nobody  wins  but  the  lawyers,  as  very  open  speaking.  And  it  had 
I  wonder  at  Alf.  I  should  have  its  effect.  Some  men  began  to  say 
thought  that  he  would  have  known  that  Melmotte  had  not  been  known 
how  to  get  all  said  that  he  wanted  to  long  enough  to  deserve  confidence  in 
have  said,  without  running  with  his  his  riches ;  and  the  lord  mayor  was 
head  into  the  lion's  mouth.  He  has  already  beginning  to  think  that  it 
been  so  clever  up  to  this  !  Grod  knows  might  be  wise  to  escape  the  dinner  by 
he  has  been  bitter  enough,  but  he  has  some  excuse, 
always  sailed  within  the  wind."  Melmotte's  committee  was  also  very 

Mr.  Alf  had  a  powerful  committee,  grand.     If   Alf   was    supported   by 
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marqaises  and  baxonsi  lie  was  snp*  GrendaHs,  father  and  son,  found  them- 
ported  by  dukes  and  earls.     But  hts  selves  to  be  so  driven,  that  the  world 
speaking  in  public  did  not  of  itself  seemed  for  them  to  be  turned  topsy- 
inspire   much  confidence.      He  had  tnrvey.     The  elder  had,  in  old  days, 
very  little  to  say  when  he  attempted  been  accustomed  to  electioneering  in 
to  explain  the  political  principles  on  the  interest  of  his  own  family,  and 
which  he  intended  to  act     After  a  had  declared  himself  willing  to  make 
little,  he  confined  himself  to  remarks  himself  useful  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Mel- 
on the  personal  attacks  made  on  him  motte.     But    he  found  Westminster 
by  the  other  side,  and  even  in  doing  to  be  almost  too  much  for  him.     He 
that  was  re-iterative  rather  than  dif-  was  called  here,  and  sent  there,  till  he 
fiisive.     Let  them  prove  it.     He  de-  was  very  near  rebellion.     ^'  If   this 
fied  them  to  prove  it.     Englishmen  goes  on  much  longper,  I  shall  cut  it," 
were    too    great,  too    generous,    too  he  said  to  his  son. 
honest,  too  noble,— -the  men  of  West-  ^'  Think  of  me,  governor,"  said  the 
minster,  especially,  were  a  great  deal  son.     ^'  I  have  to  be  in  the  city  four 
too  high-minded,  to  pay  any  attention  or  five  times  a  week." 
to  such  charges  as  these  till  they  were  '^  You've  a  regular  salary." 
proved.     Then  he  began  again.     Let  '^  Come,    governor ;     you've    done 
them  prove  it     8uch  accusations  as  pretty  well    for    that     What^s    my 
these  were  mere  lies  till  they  were  salary  to  the  shares  you've  had  ?  The 
proved.     He  did  not  say  much  him-  thing  is,  will  it  last  ?  " 
self  in  public  as  to  actions  for  libel ;  '^  How  last  ?  " 
but  assurances  were  made  on  his  be-  ^'  There  are  a  good  many  who  say- 
half   to  the    electors,  especially  by  that  Melmotte  will  burst  up." 
Lord  Al&ed   Grendall  and  his  son,  ^I   don't  believe    it,"    said    Lord 
that,  as  soon  as  the  election  was  over,  Alfred.      ''  They    don't    know    what 
all  speakers  and  writers  would  be  in-  they're  talking  about.     There  are  too 
dieted  for  libel,  who  should  be  declared,  many  in  the  same  boat  to  let  him 
by  proper  legal  advice,  to  have  made  burst  up.     It  would  be  the  bursting 
themselves    liable     to    such    action,  up  of  half  London.     But  I  shall  tell 
'^  The  Evening  Pulpit "  and  Mr.  Alf  him  after  this  that  he  must  make  it 
would,  of  course,  be  the  first  victims,  easier.     He  wants  to  know  who^s  to 
The  dinner  was  fixed  for -Monday,  have  every  ticket  for  the  dinner,  and 
July  the  8th.     The  election  for  the  there's  nobody  to  tell  him  except  me. 
borough  was  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  And  I've  got  to  arrange  all  the  places, 
the  9th.      It  was  generally  thought  and  nobody  to  help  me  except  that 
that  the  proximity  of  the  two  days  fellow   frbni    '  The  Herald's '    office, 
had  been    arranged  with   the  view  I   don't  know  about  people's   rank. 
of   enhancing    Melmotte's    expected  Which  ought  to  come  first,  a  director 
triumph.  '  But  such,  in  truth,  was  not  of  the  bank,  or  a  fellow  who  writes 
the  case.     It  had  been  an  accident,  books?"     Miles  suggested  that  the 
and  an  accident  that  was  distressing  fellow  from    ''  The   Herald's  "   office 
to  some  of  the  Melmottites.     There  would  know  all  about  that,  and  that 
was  much  to  be  done  about  the  din-  his  father  need  not  trouble  himself 
ner,  whioh  could  not   be    omitted;  with  petty  details. 
and  much  also    as  to  the  election, 
which    was    imperative.      The    two  <<  And  you  shall  come  to  us  for  three 
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days,  after  it's  over,"  said  Lady  Mono-  had  let  that  for  a  month  to  the  great 

gram  to  Miss  Longestaffe^  a  pioposi-  financier;  nor  had  he  any  establish- 

tion   to  which  Miss  Longestaffe  ao-  ment    in    town ;    but  he   slept   at  a 

ceded,  willingly,  indeed,  hut  not  by  hotel,  and  lived  at  the  Carlton.     He 

any  means   as   though   a  favor  had  was  quite  delighted  to  find  that  his 

been  conferred  upon  her.     Now,  the  new  friend  was  an  honest  Gonserra- 

reason    why    Lady    Monogram    had  tive ;    and  he  himself  proposed    the 

changed  her  mind  as  to  inviting  her  honest    Conservative    at    the     club, 

old  friend,  and  thus  threw  open  her  There  was  some  idea  of  electing  Mr. 

hospitality  for  three  whole  days  to  the  Melmotte  out  of  hand ;   but   it  was 

poor  young  lady  who  had  disgraced  decided  that  the  club  could  not  go 

herself  by  staying  with  the  Melmottes,  beyond  its  rule,  and  could  only  admit 

was  as  follows:  Miss  Longestaffe  had  Mr.  Melmotte  out  of  his  regular  turn 

the  disposal  of  two  evening  tickets  as  soon  as  he  should  occupy  a  seat  in 

for  Madame  Melmotte's  grand  i/ecep-  the   House  of  Commons.     Mr.  Mel- 

tion ;  and,  so  greatly  had  the  Mel-  motte,  who  was  becoming  somewhat 

mottes  risen  in  general  appreciation,  arrogant,  was  heard  to  declare,  that,  if 

that  Lady  Monogram  had  found  that  the  club  did  not  take  him  when  he 

she  was  bound,  on  behalf  of  her  own  was  willing  to  be  taken,  it  might  do 

position  in  society,  to  be  present  on  without  him.     If  not  elected  at  once, 

that  occasion.     It  would  not  do  that  he  should  withdraw  his  name.     So 

her  name  should  not  be  in  the  printed  great  was  his  prestige  at  this  moment 

list  of  the  guests.     Therefore  she  had  with  his  own  party,  that  there  were 

made  a  serviceable  bargain  with  her  some  —  Mr.  LongestaflFe  among  the 

old  friend  Miss  Longestaffe.     She  was  number  —  who  pressed  the  thing  on 

to  have  her  two  tickets  for  the  recep-  the  committee.      Mr.   Melmotte  was 

tion,  and  Miss  Longestaffe  was  to  be  i^ot  like  other  men.     It  was  a  great 

received  for  three  days  as  a  guest  by  thing  to   have  Mr.  Melmotte  in  the 

Lady  Monogram.     It  had  also  been  party.     Mr.  Melmotte's  financial  ca- 

conceded,  that,  at  any  rate,  on  one  of  pabilities  would  in   themselves   be  a 

these  nights  Lady  Monogram  should  power  of  strength.     Rules  were  not 

take  Miss  Longestaffe  out  with  her,  made  to  control  the  club  in  a  matter 

and  that  she  should  herself  receive  of  such  importance  as  this.     A  noble 

company  on    another.      There  was,  lord  —  one  among  seven  who  had  been 

perhaps,  something  slightly  painful  at  named  as  a  fit  leader  of  the  Upper 

the  commencement  of  the  negotia-  House  on  the  Conservative  side  in  the 

tion ;    but  such   feelings   soon    fade  ^^^^  session  -^  was  asked  to  take  the 

away,  and  Lady  Monogram  was  quite  matter  up ;  and  men  thought  that  the 

a  woman  of  the  world.       .  thing  might  have  been  done  bad  he 

complied.     But  he  was  old-fashioned, 

CHAPTER  XLV.  —perhaps     pig-headed;      and     the 

club  for  the  time  lost  the  honor  of 

MB.  MELMOTTE  IS  PRESSED  FOR  TIME,  entertaining  Mr.  Melmotte. 

About   this  time,   a  fortnight  or  It  may  be  remembered  that  Mr. 

nearly  so    before    the  election,   Mr.  Longestaffe  had  been  anxious  to  be* 

Longestaffe  came  up  to  town,  and  saw  come  one  of   the  disectors    of    the 

Mr.  Melmotte  very  frequently.     He  Mexican  Bailway,  and  that  he  was 

could  not  go  into  his  own  house,  as  he  rather  snubbed  than  encouraged  when 
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he   expressed  his  wish  to  Mr.  Mel-    ing   eyen  of  a  check.       Mr.  Longe- 
motte.     Like   other  great  men,  Mr.    staffe  found  himself  to  he  afraid  even 
Melmotte  liked  to  choose  his  own  time    to  give  a  hint  to  Mr.  Melmotte  ahout 
for  hestowing  favors.     Since  that  re-    ready  money.     In  speaking  of  all  such 
quest  was  made,  the  proper  time  had    matters,  Melmotte   seemed  to  imply 
come ;  and  he  had  now  intimated  to    that  every  thing  necessarjr  had  heen 
Mr.  Longestaffe,  that,  in  a  somewhat    done,  when  he  had  said  that  it  \iras 
altered    condition    of    things,    there    done.     Pickering  had  heen  purchased, 
would  be  a  place  for  him  at  the  Board ;    and  the  title-deeds  made  over  to  Mr. 
and  that  he  and  his  brother  directors    Melmotte  :  but  the  eighty  thousand 
would  be  delighted  to  avail  themselves    pounds  had  not  been  paid,  —  had  not 
of  his  assistance.     The  alliance  be-    been   absolutely   paid,  —  though,   of 
tween  Mr.  Melmotte  and  Mr.  Longe-    course,  Mr.  Melmotte's  note  assenting 
staffe   had  become  very  close.     The    to  the  terms  was  security  sufficient  for 
Melmottes  had  visited  the  Longestaffes    any  reasonable  man.     The  property 
at  Caversham.  Greorgiana  Longestaffe    had    been     mortgaged,    though    not 
was  staying  with  Madame  Melmotte    heavily ;  and  Mr.  Melmotte  had,  no 
in    London.      The   Melmottes    were    doubt,   satisfied   the  mortgagee ;  but 
living  in  Mr.  Longestafife's  town  house,    there  was  still  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand 
having  taken  it  for  a  month  at  a  very    pounds  to  come,  of  which  Dolly  was 
high  rent.     Mr.  Longestaffe  now  had    to  have  one-half,  and  the  other  was  to 
a  seat  at  Mr.  Melmotte's  board.     And    be  employed  in  paying  oif  Mr.  Longe- 
Mr.  Melmotte  had  bought  Mr.  Longe-    staffers  debts  to  tradesmen,  and  debts 
stafife's  estate  at  Pickering,  on  terras    to  the  bank.     It  would  have  been  very 
very  favorable  to  the  Longestaffes.    It    pleasant  to  have  had  this  at  once  ;  but 
had    been  suggested   to  Mr.  Longe-    Mr.  Longestaffe  felt  the  absurdity  of 
staffe,  by  Mr.  Melmotte,  that  he  had    pressing  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Melmotte, 
betterqualify  for  his  seat  at  the  Board    and    was    partly    conscious    of    the 
by  taking  shares  in  the  company  to    gradual  consummation  of  a  new  era 
the  amount  of  perhaps  two  or  three    in  money  matters.     "  If  your  banker 
thousand   pounds;    and   Mr.    Longe-    is  pressing  you,  refer  him  to  me,"  Mr. 
staffe  had,  of  course,  consented.  There    Melmotte   had   said.     As   for    many 
would  be  no  need  of  any  transaction    years  past,  we  have  exchanged  paper 
in  absolute  cash.     The  shares  could,    instead  of-  actual  money  for  our  com- 
of  course^  be    paid  for   out    of   Mr.    modities,  so  now  it  seemed  that,  under 
Longestaffe's   half  of   the   purchase-    the   new    Melmotte    regime,  an   ex- 
money  for  Pickering  Park,  and  could    change  of  words  was  to  suffice, 
remain,  for  the  present,  in  Mr.  Mel-        But  Dolly  wanted  his  money.  Dolly, 
motte's    hands.      To   this,  also,   Mr.    idle  as  he  was,  foolish  as  he  was,  dis- 
Longestaffe  had  consented,  not  quite    sipated  as  he  was,  and   generally  in- 
understanding  why  the  scrip  should    different  to  his  debts,  liked  to  have 
not  be  made  over  to  him  at  once.  what  belonged   to  him.     It  had  all 

It  was  a  part  of  the  charm  of  all  been  arranged.  Five  thousand  pounds 
dealings  with  this  great  man,  that  no  would  pay  off  all  his  tradesmen's  debts, 
ready  money  seemed  ever  to  be  neces-  and  leave  him  comfortably  possessed 
sary  for  any  thing.  Great  purchases  of  money  in  hand ;  while  the  other 
were  made,  and  great  transactions  ap-  twenty  thousand  pounds  would  make 
parently  completed,  without  the  sign-    his  own  property  free.     There  was  a 

90 
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charm  in  this  which  awakened  even        '^  I  suppose  he'll  arrange  it  with  the 

Dolly,  and  for  the  time  almost  recon-  banks/'  said  the  father, 
ciled  him  to  his  father's  society.     But        '^I  beg  that  he  won't  arrange  my 

nowasliadeof  impatience  was  coming  money  with  the  banks,  sir.     You'd 

over   him.       He   had   actually   gone  better  tell  him  not.     A  check  upon 

down  to   Caversham   to  arrange  the  his  bank  which  I  can  pay  in  to  mine 

terms   with  his  father,   and  had,  in  is  about  the  best  thing  going.    You'll 

fact,  made  his  own  terms.     His  father  be  in  the  city  to-morrow,  and  you'd 

had  been  unable  to   move  him,   and  better  tell  him.     If  you  don't  like, 

had  consequently   suffered  much  in  you  know,  I'll  get  Squercum  to  do 

spirit.     Dolly  had   been  almost  tri-  it"      Mr.    Squercum    was   a   lawyer 

umphant,  thinking  that  the   money  whom   Dolly   had    employed   of  late 

would  come  on  the  next  day,  or,  at  any  years,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  his 

rate,  during  the  next  week.     Now  he  parent.      Mr.   Squercum's  name  was 

came  to  his  father  early  in  the  morn-  odious  to  Mr.  Longestaffe. 
ing,  —  at  about  two  o'clock, — to  in-        "I  beg  you'll  do  nothing  of  the 

quire  what  was  being  done.     He  had  kind.     It  will  be  very  foolish  if  you 

not  as  yet  been  made  blessed  with  a  do,  perhaps  ruinous." 
single  ten-pound  note  in  his  hand,  as        ^^  Then   he'd  better  pay    up,   like 

the  result  of  the  sale.  anybody  else,"  said  Dolly  as  he  left 

^^  Are  you  going  to  see  Melmotte,  the  room.      The  father  knew  the  son, 

sir  ?  "  he  asked  somewhat  abruptly.  and  was  quite   sure   that   Squercum 

"  Yes ;    I'm  to    be  with    him    to-  would    have    his   finger   in    the   pie 

morrow,  and  he  is  to  introduce  me  to  unless  the  money  were  paid  quickly, 

the  Board."  When  Dolly  had  taken  an  idea  into 

"  You're  going  in  for  that,  are  you,  his   head,   no   power  on   earth — no 

sir  ?     Do  they  pay  any  thing  ?  "  power,  at  least,  of  which  the  father 

"  I  believe  not."  could    avail  ^himself  —  would    turn 

"  Nidderdale   and  young   Carbury  him. 
belong   to   it.     It's   a  sort  of  Bear-        On   that  same   day   Melmotte   re- 
garden  affair."  ceived   two  visits   in   the   city  from 

*'  A  Bear-garden  affair,  Adolphus  ?  two  of  his  fellow-directors.      At  the 

How  so  ?  "  time  he  was  very  busy.     Though  his 

"  I  mean  the  club.      We  had  them  electioneering  speeches  were  neither 

all  there  for  dinner  one  day,  and  a  long  nor  pithy,  still  he  had  to  think 

jolly  dinner  we   gave  them.     Miles  of  them  beforehand.     Members  of  his 

Grendall  and   old  Alfred    belong   to  committee  were  always  trying  to  see 

it.      I  don't  think  they'd  go  in  for  him.    Orders  as  to  the  dinner,  and  the 

it,  .if    there   was   no    money    going,  preparation  of  the  house,  could  not  be 

I'd  make   them   fork  out  something,  given  by  Lord  Alfred  without  some 

if  I    took   the   trouble  of   going   all  reference   to  him.     And   then   those 

that  way."  gigantic    commercial    affairs    which 

"  I  think  that  perhaps,  Adolphus,  were  enumerated  in  the  last  chapter 

you  hardly  understand  these  things."  could  not  be  adjusted  without  much 

"No,  I  don't.     I  don't  understand  labor  on  his  part.     His   hands  were 

much  about  business,  I  know.    What  not   empty  ;    but   still    he   saw  each 

I  want  to  understand  is,  when  Mel-  of  these  young  men   for  a  few  min- 

motte  is  going  to  pay  up  this  money."  utes.     "  My  dear  young  friend,  what 
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can  I  do  for  yon?''  he  said  to  Sir  gire  you  two  hundred  pounds  more 

Felix,  not  sitting  down,  so  that  Sir  on  account." 

Felix  also  should  remain  standing.  Sir  Felix  could  not  resist  the  touch 

'^  Ahout    that    money,    Mr.    Mel-  of  ready  money,  and  consented  to  take 

motte  ?  "  the  sum  offered.     As  he  pocketed  the 

"  What  money,  my  dear  fellow  ?  check,  he  asked  for  the  name  of  the 

You   see   that  a   good  many  money  brokers  who  were  employed  to  buy 

matters  pass  through  my  hands."  the  shares.     But  here  Melmotte  de- 

"  The  thousand  pounds  I  gave  you  murred.     "  No,  my  friend,"  said  Mel- 

for  shares.    If  you  don't  mind,  and  as  motte:  "you  are  only  entitled  to  shares 

the  shares  seem  to  be  a  bother,  J'll  for  six  hundred  pounds  now.      I  will 

take  the  money  back."  see  that  the  thing  is  put  right.^'     So 

"It  was  only  the  other  day  you  had  Sir  Felix  departed  with  two  hundred 

two  hundred  pounds,"  said  Melmotte,  pounds  only.    Marie  had  said  that  she 

showing    that    he    could   apply    his  could  get  two  hundred  pounds.     Per- 

memory   to  small  transactions  when  haps  if  he  bestirred  himself,  and  wrote 

he  pleased.  to  some  of  Miles's  big  relations,  he 

"Exactly;  and  you  might  as  well  could  obtain  payment  of  a  part  of  that 

let    me    have    the     eight    hundred  gentleman's  debt  to  him. 

pounds."  Sir  Felix,  going  down  the  stairs  in 

"I've  ordered  the  shares;  gave  the  Abchurch  Lane,  met  Paul  Montague 

order  to  my  broker  the  other  day."  coming  up.     Carbury,  on  the  spur  of 

"  Then  I'd  better  take  the  shares,"  the  moment,  thought  that  he  would 

said  Sir  Felix,  feeling  that  it  might  "  take  a  rise,"  as  he  called  it,  o\it  of 

very  probably  be  that  day  fortnight  Montague.      "  What's    this    I   hear 

before  he  could  start  for  New  York,  about    a    lady    at    Islington  ? "    he 

"  Could  I  get  them,  Mr.  Melmotte  ?  "  asked. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  I  really  think  you  "  Who  has  told  you  any  thing  about 

hardly  calculate  the  value  of  my  time  a  lady  at  Islington  ?  " 

when  you  come  to  me  about  svich  an  "A  little  bird.     There  are  always 
affair  as  this."                                           'little   birds   about   telling  of  ladies. 

"  I'd  like  to  have  the  money  or  the  I'm  told  that  I'm  to  congratulate  you 

shares,"  said  Sir  Felix,  who  was  not  on  your  coming  marriage." 

specially  averse  to  quarrelling  with  "  Then  you've  been  told  an  infernal 

Mr.  Melmotte,  now  that  he  had  re-  falsehood,"  said  Montague,  passing  on. 

solved  upon  taking  that  gentleman's  He  paused  a  moment,  and  added,  "  I 

daughter  to  New  York  in  direct  op-  don't  know  who  can  have  told  you ; 

position  to  his  written  promise.    Their  but,  if  you  hear  it  again,  I'll  trouble 

qnarrel  would  be  so  thoroughly  inter-  you   to  contradict   it."     As   he   was 

necine  when  the  departure  should  be  waiting    in   Melmotte's   outer  room, 

discovered,   that   any  present   anger  while   the   duke's   nephew   went    in 

could  hardly  increase  its  bitterness,  to  see  whether  it  was  the  great  man's 

What  Felix  thought  of  now  was  sim-  pleasure  to  see  him,  he  remembered 

ply  his  money,  and  the  best  means  of  whence    Carbury    must   have   heard 

getting  it  out  of  Melmotte's  hands.  tidings  of  Mrs.   Hurtle.     Of  course, 

"  You're  a  spendthrift,"  said  Mel-  the  rumor  had  come  through   Kuby 

motte,  apparently  relenting,  "  and  I'm  Buggies, 

afraid  a  gambler.     I  suppose  I  must  Miles  Grendall   brought  out  word 
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that   the   great  man  would  see  Mr.  ^^I   don't  see   that  at  all.     What 

Montague ;  but  he  added  a  caution,  duties  have   you   got   here  ?     What 

"  He's  awfully  full  of  work  just  now :  good  are  you  doing  the  company?  If 

you  won't  forget  that ;  will  you  ? "  you  do  stay,  I  hope  you'll  be  unani- 

Montague  assured  the  duke's  nephew  mous,  that's  all ;  or  perhaps  you  in- 

that  he  would   be  concise,  and  was  tend  to  go  out.     If  that's  it,  I'll  look 

shown  in.  to  your  money.     I  think  I  told  you 

"  I  should  not  have  troubled  you,"  that  before.'^ 

said  Paul;  ^'only  that  I  understood  '^That,  Mr.  Melmotte,  is  what  I 

that  I  was  to  see  you  before  the  Board  should  prefer.'^ 

met."       *  ,"  Very  well,  very  well.    I'll  arrange 

"  Exactly ;  of  course.     It  was  quite  it.  Sorry  to  lose  you ;  that's  all.  Miles, 

necessary :  only,  you  see,  I  am  a  little  isn't  Mr.  Groldsheiner  waiting  to  see 

busy.     If  this   d         d  dinner  were  me  ? " 

over,  I  shouldn't  mind.     It's  a  deal  ''  You're  a  little  too  quick,  Mr.  Mel- 
easier  to  make  a  treaty  with  an  em-  motte,"  said  PauL 
peror,  than  to  give  him  a  dinner;  I  '^A  man  with  my  business  on  his 
can  tell  you  that.     Well,  lot  me  see.  hands  is  bound  to  be  quick,  sir." 
Oh !  I  was  proposing  that  you  should  '^  But  I  must  be  precise.     I  cannot 
go  out  to  Pekin  ?  "  tell  you  as  a  fact  that  I  shall  withdraw 

"  To  Mexico."  from  the  Board  till  I  receive  the  ad- 

"  Yes,  yes ;  to  Mexico.  I've  so  vice  of  a  friend  with  whom  I  am  con- 
many  things  running  in  my  head !  suiting.  I  hardly  yet  know  what  my 
WelJ,  if  you'll  say  when  you're  ready  duty  may  be." 

to  start,  we'll  draw  up  something  of  "  I'll  tell  you,  sir,  what  cannot  be 
instructions.  You'd  know  better,  your  duty.  It  cannot  be  your  duty 
however,  than  we  can  tell  you  what  to  to  make  known  out  of  that  Board-room 
do.  You'll  see  Fisker,  of  course.  You  any  of  the  affairs  of  the  company 
and  Fisker  will  manage  it.  The  chief  which  you  have  learned  in  that  Board- 
thing  will  be  a  check  for  the  expenses;  room.^  It  cannot  be  your  duty  to 
eh  ?  We  must  get  that  passed  at  the  divulge  the  circumstances  of  the  com- 
next  Board."  pwiyi  or  any  differences  which    may 

Mr.  Melmotte  had  been  so  quick  exist  between  directors   of  the  com- 

that  Montague  had  been  unable  to  in-  pany,   to   any   gentleman  who    is   a 

terrupt  him.      ''  There   need   be   no  stranger  to  the  company.     It  cannot 

trouble  about  that,  Mr.  Melmotte,  as  be  your  duty  "  — 

I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  it  would  '^  Thank  you,  Mr.  Melmotte.     On 

not  be  fit  that  I  should  go."  matters  such  as  that,  I  think  that  I 

"  Oh,  indeed  ! "  can  see  my  own  way.     1  have  been 

There  had  been  a  shade  of  doubt  on  in  fault  in  coming  in  to  the  Board 

Montague's   mind,   till    the  tone   in  without  understanding  what  duties  I 

which  Melmotte  had  spoken  of  the  should  have  to  perform  "  — 

embassy  grated  on  his  ears.    The  ref-  "  Very  much  in  fault,  I  should  say," 

erence  to  the  expenses  disgusted  him  replied  Melmotte,  whose  arrogance,  in 

altogether.     "  No :  even  did  I  see  my  the  midst  of  his  inflated  glory,  was 

way  to  do  any  good  in  America,  my  overcoming  him. 

duties  here  would  not  be  compatible  ''  But  in  reference  to  what  I  may  or 

with  the  undertaking."  may  not  say  to  any  friend,  or  how  f^ 
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I  should  be  restricted  by  the  scruples  on  the  stairs  thej  were  joined  by  Mr. 

of  a  gentleman,  I  do  not  want  advice  Gohenlupe,  and  in  three  minutes  they 

from  you."  were  in  the  Board-room.    Mr.  Longe- 

'^  Very  well,  very  well.  I  can't  ask  staffe  was  then  presented,  and  took 
you  to  stay,  because  a  partner  from  the  chair  opposite  to  Miles  Grendall. 
the  house  of  Todd,  Brehgert,  and  Montague  was  not  there,  but  had  sent 
Goldsheiner,  is  waiting  to  see  me,  a  letter  to  the  secretary,  explaining, 
about  matters  which  are  rather  more  that,  for  reasons  with  which  the  chair- 
important  than  this  of  yours."  Men-  man  was  acquainted,  he  should  absent 
tague  had  said  what  he  had  to  say,  himself  from  the  present  meeting, 
and  departed.  ^^  All  right,"  said  Melmotte,  ^'  I  know 

On  the  following  day,  three-quarters  all  about  it.     Gro  on.     I'm  not  sure 

of  an  hour  before  the  meeting  of  the  but  that  Mr.  Montague's  retirement 

Board  of  Directors,  old  Mr.  Longe-  from  among  us  may  be  an  advantage, 

staffe  called  in  Abchurch  Lane.     He  He  could  not  be  made  to  understand 

was   received  very   civilly  by  Miles  that  unanimity  in  such  an  enterprise 

Orendall,  and  asked  to  sit  down.   Mr.  as  this  is  essential.     I  am  confident 

Melmotte  quite  expected   him,   and  that  the  new  director  whom  I  have 

would  walk  with  him  over  to  the  offices  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 

of  the  railway,  and  introduce  him  to  to-day  will  not  sin  in  the  same  direc- 

the   Board.      Mr.   Longestaffe,   with  tion."     Then   Mr.  Melmotte  bowed, 

some  shyness,  intimated  his  desire  to  and  smiled  very  sweetly  on  Mr.  Longe- 

have  a  few  moments'  conrersation  with  staffe. 

the  chairman  before  the  Board  met.        Mr.  Longestaffe  was  astonished  to 

Fearing    his   son,   especially  fearing  find  how  soon  the  business  was  done, 

Squercum,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  and  how  very  little  he  had  been  called 

to  suggest  that  the  little  matter  about  on  to  do.     Miles  Grendall  had  read 

Pickering    Park    should    be   settled,  something  out  of  a  book,  which  he  had 

Miles   assured  him   that  the  oppor-  been  unable  to   follow.      Then  the 

tunity  should  be  given  him,  but  that  chairman  had  read  some  figures.    Mr. 

at  the  present  moment  the  chief  secre-  Cohenlupe  had   declared   that   their 

taxy  of  the  Russian  Legation  was  with  prosperity  was  unprecedented ;    and 

Mr.  Melmotte.     Either  the  chief  sec-  the  Board  was  over.  When  Mr.  Longe- 

retaty  was  very  tedious  with  his  busi-  staffe  explained    to    Miles   Grendall 

ness,  or  else  other  big  men  must  have  that  he  still  wished  to  speak  to  Mr. 

come  in ;  for  Mr.  Longestaffe  was  not  Melmotte,  Miles  explained  to  him  that 

relieved  till  he  was  summoned  to  walk  the  chairman  had  been  obliged  to  run 

off  to  the  Board  five  minutes   after  off  to  a  meeting  of  gentlemen  con- 

the  hour  at  which  the  Board  should  nected   with   the   interior  of  Africa, 

hare  met.     He  thought  that  he  could  which   was  now  being  held  at  the 

explain  his  views  in  the  street ;  but  Gannon-Street  H<  ttel. 
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As  we  appioached  the  beautiful  announced  during  the  session  of  the 
little  town  of  Honolulu,  early  on  the  same,  previous  to  the  death  of  the  king, 
morning  of  Feb.  lOth,  we  were  boarded  Failing  in  either  of  these,  the  elec- 
bj  a  pilot,  whose  first  words  were  to  tion  to  the  throne  is  placed  in  the 
inform  ns  that  his  Majesty  Lunalilo  hands  of  the  legislature,  who,  how- 
had  breathed  his  last  on  the  3d.  ever,   are    compelled  to   make   their 

This  event  had  long  been  expected,  selection  from  among  the  nobles ;  and 

as  the  king  had  been  for  months  in  it  ib   generally  understood  that  the 

the  last  stages  of  consumption;  and  the  candidate  showing  the  '^  best  blood" 

conclusion  of  his  career  was,  to  say  will  have  the  preference, 

the  least,  in  no  way  retarded  by  his  Heretofore   for   many  years   there 

high  mode  of  living;  *^  drunks'^  of  six  has  been  no  real  question  as  to  the 

months  at  a  time  being,  we  under-  succession ;  for  although  on  the  death 

stand,  rather  the  rule   than  the  ex-  of  E<amehameha  V.,  Queen   Emma, 

ception  with  his  majesty,  —  an  eccen-  the  widow  of  Kamehameha  lY.,  made 

tricity  of  conduct   which    might   be  an  attempt  to  secure  the  legislative 

expected   to  tell,  sooner  or  later,  on  vote,  there  was  so  little  question  in 

any*constitution.  regard  to  the  relative  claims  of  the 

Lunalilo   ascended    the    throne   a  two    candidates,   that    Lunalilo   was 

little  over  a  year  since,  having  been  elected  unanimously.  But  now  Emma 

elected  to  succeed  Kamehameha  Y.,  enters  the  field  again,  arrayed  against 

who   died   without  issue;     and  now  David  Kalakaua,   a   noble   of    some 

again  the  Hawaiian  throne  is  vacant,  rank ;  and,  as  the  position  of  the  two 

as    Lunalilo   in   his   turn   leaves   no  claimants  is  now  nearly  equal,  Emma 

heir,   neither  has  he  appointed   any  has  attached  to  her  interest  quite  a 

successor.  strong  constituency,  who  are  working 

To  gain  some  idea  of  the  peculiar  hard  to  secure   her   election   by   the 

condition  of  affairs   under  such '  cir-  legislature,  which  has  been  summoned 

cumstances,  a  few  words   as   to   the  to  meet  in  extraordinary  session  on 

somewhat  novel  workings  of  the  gov-  the  13th. 

ernment  of  this   homoeopathic  little  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 

kingdom  are  necessary.  we   landed   at   Honolulu,    where   we 

According  to   the   constitution  of  found  the  flags  at  half-mast,  a  large 

the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  throne  can  portion  of  the  stores  draped  in  black, 

only   be   occupied   by   one   of   noble  and  all  the  government  officials  ar- 

blood,  —  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  rayed  in  mourning ;  and  the  number 

chiefs;  and,  if  the  reigning  monarch  of  the  latter  apparently  required  to 

is  without  an  heir,  he  has  the  privilege  run  the  machine  of  this  little  king- 

of  appointing  a  successor  from  among  dom  is  indeed  astonishing,  every  third 

the  nobles,  the  nomination  to  be  con-  white  man  one  meets  holding  some 

firmed  by  the   house   of    nobles,   or  office   under    the    government;    and 

upper  house  of  the  legislature,  and  certainly,  if  these  less  than  fifty  thou- 
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sand  people  are  not  kept  in  order,  it  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  legislfitive  ball 
is  not  for  want  of  legal  machinery ;  on  the  day  of  election,  with  the  con- 
and  their  taxes^  as  compared  to  their  suls  of  various  nationalities,  and  a  few 
means,  must,  we  think,  be  something  privileged  spectators.  At  noon  the 
fearful.  There  is,  indeed,  to  the  visitor,  representatives,  consisting  of  thirty- 
something  almost  laughable  in  the  four  legislators  and  eleven  nobles, 
number  and  dignity  of  these  officials,  came  to  order,  and  immediately  pro- 
We  have  a  prime  minister,  a  minister  ceeded  to  organize.  Of  the  elected 
of  the  interior,  and  one  of  finance,  an  members,  there  was,  but  one  white 
attorney-general,  governors  and  lieu-  man  from  one  of  the  farther  islands, 
tenant-governors  for  the  several  a  less  number  than  there  has  ever 
islands,  judges,  marshals,  and,  indeed,  before  been ;  for  recently  a  prejudice 
an  abundant  supply  of  every  office  against  foreigners  has  shown  itself  iu 
which  ingenuity  could  create ;  all  of  many  quarters. 

the  holders  of  which  receive  somewhat  Seated    apart   at  one   end  of  the 

substantial  salaries,  while  the  income  room  are  the  ministers  (four  in  num- 

of  the  crown  amounts  to  about  forty  ber),  and  the  nobles,  of  whom  I  believe 

thousand  dollars  a  year;  which,  con-  two  or  three  are  foreigners,  having 

sidering  the  amount  of  work  required,  been    appointed    by  the    late    king, 

and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  life-office,  is  Among  the  nobles,  and  holding  his 

one  of  the  ''  fattest "  positions  with  seat  until  the  balloting  for  king  com- 

which  I  am  acquainted.  menced,  sat  the  candidate  Kalakaua*; 

But  to  return  to  the  political  situa-  but  Emma  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 

tion :  although  there  are  two  candi-  ance. 

dates  in  the  field,  there  is  less  ex-  The  assembly  was  a  most  orderly 
citement  among  the  people  than  we  and  dignified  one,  and  in  this  respect 
had  expected  to  find.  The  leaders  would  have  set  an  excellent  example 
of  the  two  parties  find  vent  for  their  to  many  of  our  State  legislatures, 
enthusiasm  in  proclamations  and  After  having  gone  through  the 
handbills  innumerable,  setting  forth  regular  form  of  organization,  which 
the  claims  of  their  respective  candi-  was  somewhat  obstructed  by  the  ob- 
dates.  These  are  issued  at  the  rate  jections  of  the  Emma  party  to  the 
of  three  or  four  per  day,  printed  in  legality  of  some  of  the  representatives^ 
both  English  and  Hawaiian,  and  are,  the  prime  minister  read  the  announce- 
in  many  respects,  curiosities  of  liter-  ment  of  the  death  of  the  king ;  and 
ature.  However,  notwithstanding  all  the  election  of  his  successor  was  im- 
these  manifestoes,  it  was  so  generally  mediately  commenced,  resulting  in 
conceded  that  Kalakaua's  rank  en-  the  choice  of  Kalakaua,  by  a  vote  of 
titled  him  to  the  throne,  and  so  little  thirty-nine  to  six.  The  whole  pro- 
thought  was  there  among  the  minis-  ceedings,which  were  carried  on  in  both 
try  that  the  Emma  party  would  show  English  and  Hawaiian,  did  not  occupy 
any  strength  on  the  day  of  election,  more  than  two  hours ;  and  the  busi- 
that  no  precautions  whatever  were  ness  was  all  transacted  in  a  most 
taken  to  protect  the  legislative  hall ;  orderly  and  parliamentary  manner, 
a  great  blunder,  as  it  has  proved,  on  When  we  entered  the  hall,  it  was 
the  part  of  the  government  officials.  surrounded  by  a  large  crowd  of  men, 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  attor-  women,  and  children ;  and,  during  the 

ney-general^  the  writer  was  permitted  proceedings,  we  could  hear,  from  the 
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continued  shouting  and  cheering,  that  and  in  this  were  all  the  legislators 
"  speechifying  "  waa  being  carried  on  and  spectators,  and,  indeed,  the  gov- 
outside.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  emment  itself,  besieged  by  a  wild, 
t  >  any  one  that  this  was  the  Emma  frantic,  yelling  mob  of  five  or  six 
party  becoming  excited  at  the  turn  of  hundred  devils^  who  although  un- 
affairs :  on  the  contrary,  we  all  sup-  armed,  except  with  clubs  and  sticks, 
posed  that  the  shouts  were  caused  by  were  in  spirit  ready  for  any  thing ; 
enthusiasm  for  the  elected  king,  and  were  now  demanding,  with  ever- 
Buty  while  a  committee  are  being  increasing  violence,  that  the  legisla- 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  king,  the  tors  who  had  voted  for  the  obnoxious 
cries  from  the  street  become  louder  candidate  might  be  given  up  to  them 
and  more  angry;  and  it  seems,  at  for  instant  punishment.  To  protect 
length,  to  dawn  upon  the  minds  of  the  building,  there  was  absolutely 
*'  the  powers  that  be  "  that  there  is,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  arms,  not  so 
after  all,  no  slight  opposition  party,  much  as  a  revolver,  I  think,  among 
The  legislature  adjourns  \  and  the  all  the  occupants ;  while  the  few  native 
committee  enter  a  carriage,  and  en-  policemen,  who  had  been  placed  out- 
deavor  to  make  their  way  through  the  side,  had,  at  the  commencement  of 
crowd.  They  have  gone  but  a  few  the  proceedings,  fallen  in  with  the 
hundred  feet  when  a  furious  attack  is  mob,  and  were  now  among  the  attack- 
made  upon  them ;  when  ensues  a  scene  ing  party. 

which  beggars  description.  In  an  The  two  principal  members  of  the 
instant,  as  it  seems,  the  top  of  the  ministry,  who,  it  must  be  confessed, 
carriage  is  torn  to  pieces,  while  the  had  no  possible  force  to  preserve  the 
four  occupants  are  dragged  out,  and  peace,  managed  to  escape,  and  made 
belabored  most  unmercifully  with  the  their  way  through  the  crowd  followed 
weapons  secured  from  the  broken  by  the  white  spectators  ;  for  there  ap- 
carriage,  the  mob  all  the  while  yelling  pears  to  be  no  desire,  on  the  part  of 
in  a  way  which  was  truly  wonderful  the  rioters,  to  lay  violent  hands  on  a 
in  its  hideousness  ;  while  to  and  fro  white  man  ;  and  the  building,  with  its 
through  the  crowd,  natives  on  horse-  legislative  occupants,  is  left  to  the 
back  rushed,  using  their  lassos  over  tender  mercies  of  this  wild  horde, 
any  head  which  showed  itself,  in  an  In  five  minutes  after  the  attack 
apparently  indiscriminate  manner,  upon  the  carriage,  a  tremendous  rush 
following  Pafs  advice  in  a  free  fight,  was  made  for  the  rear-door  of  •  the 
"  If  you  see  a  head,  hit  it."  The  building,  a  simultaneous  attack  being 
whole  affair  occupied  but  a  few  mo-  made  in  front ;  and,  both  doors  yield- 
ments ;  and,  in  some  unknown  way,  ing  to  the  pressure,  the  crowd  of  yell- 
three  of  the  committee  managed  to  ing  devils  had  possession  of  the  build- 
escape,  and  entered  the  building  by  ing  which  is  in  fact  the  Capitol  of  the 
the  rear-door,  decidedly  the  worse  nation.  It  was  rumored  that  Capt. 
for  wear.  The  fourth  man  was,  at  the  Belknap  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "  Tuscarora  " 
time,  supposed  to  be  killed ;  but,  when  had  been  requested  to  send  a  file  of 
nearly  annihilated,  had  been  rescued,  marines  to  retake  the  building,  and 
and  carried  off  by  his  friends.  Now  we  waited  momentarily  expecting 
all  was  confusion.  their  arrival ;  and  although  the  men 
The  town-hall  is  a  two-story  con-  were  all  ready  to  land  on  an  intima- 
crete  building  of  some  pretensions ;  tion,  from   the  worsted  government, 
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tbat  their  semces  were  required^  spersed  with  puddles  of  ink,  the 
through  the  miserahle  do-nothing  contents  of  the  inkstands  which  must 
policy  of  the  ministry^  who>  if  they  had  have  been  used  as  weapons  of  war- 
possessed  an  iota  of  pluck,  could  have  fare ;  while  the  wall  in  the  hall  was 
kept  off  the  mob  with  a  dozen  armed  marked  with  bloody  fingers.  The 
men,  the  request  for  foreign  help  was  chairs,  desks,  and  benches  had  been 
not  made  by  the  king  until  the  seat  broken  to  pieces,  and  converted  into 
of  government  had  been  in  the  pos-  tools  of  war,  as  also  had  the  stair- 
session  of  the  mob  for  nearly  two  railings;  while  law-books  must  have 
hours.                                  '  been  used  with  effect  in  the  general 

At  last  the  marines  were  seen  row,  for  they  were  lying  around  in- 
approaching  with  fixed  bayonets,  discriminately. 
before  which  the  mob  scattered  like  And,  withal,  no  one  was  killed, 
sheep ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  battle-  although  several  members  are  in  a 
field  was  in  the  hands  of  a  combined  veiy  precarious  condition.  One  man 
force  of  English  and  American  sail-  received  three  tremendous  gashes  on 
ors.  the  top  of  his  head,  either  of  which,  the 

Some  few  arrests  were  made,  good  doctor  says,  would  have  killed  a  white 

service  being  rendered  by  a  sergeant  man.     Another  delegate  was  thrown 

firom  the  "  Tuscarora,''  a  trifling  spe-  from  the  second-story  window,  and,  on 

cimen   of  humanity,  standing  some-  his  arrival  on  terra  firma^  attacked  in 

thing    less  than   seven    feet   in  his  the  most  savage  manner  with  clubs ; 

stockings ;  who,  it  was  reported,  was  and  yet  some  of  his  friends  managed 

discovered     marching     towards    the  to  rescue  him   when   it  seemed    as 

guartl-house  with   three  Kanakas  in  though  he  were  a  gone  case.    A  third 

each  hand,  who  vented  their  emotions  fellow  hid  himself  in  a  closet,  from 

by  wriggling.  which  he  was  unearthed,  but  succeed- 

Towards  evening  we  succeeded  in  ed  in  getting  free  from  his  captors  by 

entering  the  building    again,  when  the  payment  of  all  his  pocket-money, 

a  scene   met  us  which  I  shall  not  something  over  one  hundred  dollars; 

soon  forget.    Nothing  could  exceed  only  to  be  recaptured  by  a  fresh  set^ 

the  destruction  of  these  two  hours  :  and  subjected  to  a  fearful  beating, 

indeed^  it  seemed  incredible  that  so  The  legislature  was  to  meet  at  ten 

much  could  have  been  accomplished  o'clock  the' following  morning;   and 

in  so  short  a  time.     The  building  the  present  writer  was  promptly  on 

was  fairly  gutted.     Every  pane  of  hand.    But,  at  the  hour  named,  few  of 

glass,  and  sash,  was  demolished ;  doors  the  members  had  put  in  an  appear- 

smashed  in,  all  furniture  broken  into  ance ;  many  of  them,  on  account  of 

atoms  in  the  lower  offices,  and  every  their  wounds,  being  unable  to    do  so ; 

paper  on  which  hands  could  be  laid  the  others,  considering  discretion  the 

destroyed.  better  part  of  valor,  had  no  desire  to 

Up  stairs,  in  the  main  hall,  the  trust    themselves    in    the    building 

condition  of  things  was  even  worse ;  again. 

for  it  was  in  this  room  that  most  of  The  battle-field  was  still  in  posses- 
the  members  had  taken  refage,  and  sion  of  foreign  troops,  but  the  excite- 
here  must  have  been  the  tug  of  war.  ment  appeared  to  have  quieted  down ; 

On  the  floor,  in  all  directions,  were  the  ringleaders  of  the  mob  evidently 

great  pools  of  blood,  liberally  inter-  preferring  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
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the  way  since  the  arrival  of  the  ma-  king  elect    standing    on    the  stepe, 

lines.  talking  to  a  few  friends,  and  waiting 

By  despatching  messengers  in  yari-  for  the  arrival  of  the  chief-justice  who 

oils  directions,  a  quorum  of  the  legisla-  was   to   administer  the  oath.      The 

ture  was  finally  collected ;  the  appear-  scene,  as  the  crowd  of  perhaps  one 

ance   of  the   memhers,  as  they  took  hundred  people,  including  many  of  the 

their  seats,  showing  a  most  remarkable  members     wounded     in    yesterday's 

contrast  from  the  dignified  assembly  fracas,  gathered  before  the  house,  was 

of  the  previous  day.  Qertainly  a  strange  one,  and  a  combi- 

The  furniture  of  the  room  was  in  nation     of    royalty  and     democracy 

one  mass  of  ruins ;  but  from  the  wreck  which,  I  think,  has  rarely  been  wit- 

a  sufficient  number  of  chairs  in  van-  nessed. 

ous  conditions  were  found  to  seat  the  His  Majesty,  dressed  in  plain  black, 
members  of  this  august  body,  the  without  any  attempt  at  ornamentar 
larger  portion  of  whom  presented  a  tion,  is  a  mai;!  of  perhaps  thirty-five, 
most  extraordinary  and  ludicrous  of  rather  powerful  build,  and  re- 
appearance. Here  was  a  member  markably  well  formed,  and  is  dignified 
with  his  head  in  bandages  ;  there  and  self-possessed ;  but,  unless  we  are 
another  with  his  face  literally  covered  in  error,  a  man  of  a  dogged  and  stub- 
with  plasters ',  a  third  with  his  arm  in  born  will,  not  calculated  to  bow  in 
a  sling  j  and  one  plucky  individual  acquiescence  to  all  the  directions  of  a 
whose  head  and  face  were  entirely  foreign  ministry.  Taking  his  position 
enveloped  in  bandages,  while  his  low-  on  the  steps,  with  his  ministers  stand- 
er  extremities  were  in  such  a  demor-  ing  behind  him,  the  proceedings  are 
alized  condition,  that  it  was  necessary  opened  with  prayer, 
to  carry  him  to  his  seat.  His  Majesty  then   makes  a  short 

It  was  to  this  remnant  of  the  bril-  speech   to  the   legislators,    which  is 

liant  assembly  of  yesterday,  which  in  translated,  sentence  by  sentence,  by 

the  interim  had  shed  blood  on  the  the  attorney-general;  s^ing  that  it 

country's  altar,  that  the  king,  through  had  been  his  wish  to  postpone  this 

his  prime  minister,  acknowledged  his  ceremony  until  after  the  funeral  of 

gracious  acceptance  of  the  legislative  the  late  king,  but  at  the  advice  of  his 

vote ;  and,  as  it  was  thought  inadvisa-  ministers,  and  on  account  of  the  recent 

ble  for  Kalakaua  to  show  himself  in  trouble,  he   had  decided  to  take  the 

the  streets  just  at  present,  the  repre-  oath  now,  and  in  private, 

sentatives  were  requested  to  adjourn  The  chief-justice  then   steps    for- 

to  the  king's  house,  where  his  majes-  ward,   and  administers  the   oath   to 

ty  would  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  support  the  constitution,  which  is  re- 

to  the  constitution.  peated  in   both  Hawaiian  and  Eng- 

Adjoum  we  did ;  and  nobles,  cabinet-  lish.  At  the  conclusion,  the  prime 
officers,  judges,  attorney-general,  legis-  minister  cries,  "  Long  live  the  king ! " 
lators,  foreign  ministers,  consuls,  which  is  taken  up  by  the  assembly, 
navy-officers,  reporters,  and  spectators  and  echoed  by  three  times  three  good, 
started,  in  one  indiscriminate  mass,  in  square  English  cheers;  and  the  cere- 
search  of  a  king.  Entering  the  yard  mony  of  king-making  is  over,  —  a 
of  a  very  modest-looking  house,  from  proceeding  which  for  its  unique  char- 
which  all  but  the  privileged  spec-  acter,  simplicity,  and  frugality,  has, 
tators  were  excluded,  we  found  the  "we  think,  but  few  equals  in  history. 
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Sach  is  the  political  situation  of  finally  arrested:  yet  so  timid  is  the  min- 

the  Sandwich  Islands  to-day.     Yet  it  istry, — who,  by  the  way,  are  all,  we 

is  evident  to  all  who  visit  here  that  believe,  Americans,  —  that  they  dared 

this  kind  of  government  cannot  sur-  not  punish  the  ringleaders,  but  were 

vive  many  years  :  the  people  are  fast  compelled  to  liberate  them,  having  to 

dying  out ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  some  content  tliemselves  with  disbanding 

foreign  nation  will  have  to  take  pos-  the  guard,  their  only  military  force, 

session.     Indeed,  in  reality,  there  ex-  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the 

ists  no  government  at  this  time ;  for  property  is  worthy   of  Uncle   Sam's 

the   events  of  the  last  few  days,  and  consideration :  yet  I  think  that  there 

those  of  six  months  since,  when  the  lit-  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  objection  to 

tie  Hawaiian  guard  mutinied,  and  held  the  islands  falling  into  the  hands  of 

possession  of  their  batrracks  for  several  any  other  power ;  and  that  within  ten 

days,  prove  that  in  any  time  of  disturb-  years,  at  the  outside,  a  foreign  flag  will 

ance  it  is  impossible  to  keep  the  peace  fly  here,  it  seems  to  me  admits  of  but 

without  foreign  assistance.  In  the  last-  little  doubt, 

mentioned  case,  the  mutineers  were  Who  speaks  for  Hawaii-nei  ? 


THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AND  STATE  GOVERN- 

•  MENTS  TO  ADVANCED  EDUCATION. 

A  PAPER  BBAD  BEFOKB  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AT  DETBOIT,  AUG.  ft,  1874. 

[This'  address,  which  was  read  at  Detroit,  attracted  the  attention  and  cordial  thanks 
of  the  large  assemhly  there  of  gentlemen  connected  with  public  education.  The  bodv  of 
men  who  are  engaged  in  State  universities,  in  normal  schools,  and  other  institutions  sup- 
ported by  States,  is  now  considerable.  These  men  do  not  care  to  he  set  aside  by  an 
epigram,  as  being  the  mere  tools  of  political  parties,  and  as  of  no  account  except  as 
political  make- weights.  They  were,  therefore,  especially  glad  to  hear  a  defence  of  public 
education  in  the  higher  walks  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  address,  even  as  partially  reported,  has  been  challenged 
almost,  of  course,  by  the  sectarian  journals.  For  these  reasons  we  are  glad  to  publish, 
for  consideration  now  and  for  preservation,  from  the  author's  manuscript,  a  much  fuller 
report  than  any  which  has  yet  appeared.  — Ens.  Old  and  New.] 

Among  all  the  modern  nationS|  two  aroused   the  world's   wonder  by   its 

stand  pre-eminent  for  faith  in  public  political  and  social  triumphs, 

education,  and  for  energy  in  provicling  Next  I  name  the  United  States, 

it.  where,  in  sight  of  all  maiikind,  pop- 

Of  these,  I  name  first  the  German  idar  education  is  lifting  a  nation  above 

nation.     In  the  midst  of  great  calami-  all  the  e£forts  of  demagogues  in  the 

ties  and  trials,  and  long  years  of  hard  field,  in  the  senate-house,  and  in  the 

work,  and  under  administrations  eco-  press. 

nomical  to  parsimony,  she  has  devel-  In  one  thing  these  two  nations  have 

oped   a  system,  which,    for    half    a  adopted  the  same  policy,  and  obtained 

century,  has  won  the  admiration  of  the   same   results.     Each   has    made 

the  world  by  its  intellectual  triumphs,  abundant  provision  for  primary  and 

and  which,  in  the  past  ten  years,  has  secondary  education  in.  public  schools, 
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and  both  have  foand  in  this  a  source  nnirersifcy  lecture-rooms,  on  the  oppo- 

of  triumphs  both  in  peace  and  war,  site  side  of  the  street,  professors  put- 

which  have  placed  them  in  the  fore-  ting  forth  ideas  fatal  to  absolute  mon- 

most  rank  among  modem  nations.  archj. 

But  in  the  other  half  of  the  sys-       Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  this  is  not 

tern,  —  in  provision  for  advanced  edu-  the  result  of  centuries  of  work,  —  a 

cation,  in  high  scientific  and  industrial  result  impossible  in  a  new  country, 
schools  and  universities,  —  they  have        Though  some  of  the  German  uni- 

foUowed  courses  directly  opposite,  and  versities  are  on  very  old  foundations, 

with  directly  opposite  results.  they  have   been  remodelled  to  suit 

Qermany  has  carried  out  her  fan-  modern  needs,  and  are  in  reality  new : 

damental  principle  logically.     Having  the  greatest  of  all,  the  University  of 

started  with  the  idea  that  the  people  Berlin,  is  younger  than  the  majority 

of  a  nation  should  provide  for  the  of  our  American  colleges  which  have 

education  of  the  nation,  it  has  stopped  most  reputation  ;  and  the  greatest  of 

at  no  imaginary  line  :  it  has  provided  her  institutions  for  advanced  instruo- 

for  the  education  of  the  whole  peo-  tion    in    the   applied  sciences    have 

pie,  — for  the  young,  in  |)rimary  and  grown  up  within  twenty  years, 
secondary    schools^    for   those   more        The  result  has  been  great,  politically, 

advanced,   in   technical  schools    and  intellectually,   and  morally.      These 

universities.     The  result  is  now  before  universHies,  supported  by  the  whole 

the  world.  people,   and    for    the  whole    people, 

Forth  from  these  institutions  have  stand  far  above  any* others  in  the 

come    a    majority    of    the    greatest  world. 

leaders  of  modem  thought  and  prac-  The  United  States,  agreeing  with 
tice,  —  not  only  great  theologians  Germany  in  the  general  line  of  her 
and  lawyers  and  physicians  and  his-  public  school  policy  and  primary  edu- 
torians,  and  general  scholars,  but  cation,  has  pifrsued  an  entirely  differ- 
great  engineers,  physicists,  chemists,  ent  path  in  regard  to  university  policy 
and  naturalists,  —  strong  in  develop-  and  advanced  education, 
ing  the  material  resources  of  the  While  making  primary  and  second- 
nation.  Kor  have  they  done  less  for  ary  education  a  matter  of  National  and 
liberty  than  for  civilization.  State  concern,  it  has  left  its  advanced 

In  a  State  whose  central  adminis-  education,   in   the  main,   to   various 

tration  is  thoroughly  orthodox,   and  religious   sects.     It  has   allowed  an 

exercises  strong  political  control,  these  utterly  illogical  imaginary  line  to  be 

universities   are  strongholds  of  free-  drawn,  below  which  the   State  pro- 

dom  in  politics  and  religion.     In  the  vides  for  education  gladly  and  fully, 

halls    of   the   University   of  Berlin,  above   which    she   turns   the    whole 

within  a  stone's-throw  of  the  palace  matter  over  to  the  sectarian  spirit  of 

of    the    rigidly   orthodox  Frederick  the  country.   While  the  United  States 

William  IV.,  might  be  heard  during  has   pushed  the  roots   of  its  public 

his  entire  reign  the  free  utterances  of  school  system  down  into  the  needs  and 

men   opposed    to   every  religious  or  feelings  of  the  whole  people,  and  thus 

political    doctrine    which    the    king  obtained  a  deep  rich  soil,  which  has 

thought  essential.     From  the  palace  given  sturdy  growth,  it  has  pushed 

window,  where  the  Emperor  William  the  roots  of  advanced  education  down 

loves  to  stand,  can  be   seen  in  the  into  the  multitude  of  scattered  sects, 
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and  has  obtained  a  aoil  wretchedlj  rooms.     These  men   of  ours  would, 

thin,  and  a  growth  miserably  scant.  under  a  better  system,  develop  admi- 

For  the  first  result  of  this  policy  as  rably  the  intellectual  treasures  of  our 
to  advanced  education  was,  that,  as  people  and  the  material  resources  of 
sects  multiplied,  the  so-<;all6d  colleges  our  country  \  but  cramped  by  want 
and  universities  multiplied.  Now,  of  books,  want  of  apparatus,  want  of 
while  the  main  condition  of  primary  every  thing  needed  in  advanced  in- 
education  is  diffusion  of  resources,  the  struction,  cramped,  above  all,  by  the 
main  condition  of  advanced  education  spirit  of  the  sectarian  college  system, 
is  concentration  of  resources.  Eng-  very  many  of  them  have  been  par- 
land  sees  this,  and  has  but  four  uni-  alyzed. 

versities;  imperial  Prussia  sees  it,  and  I  know  whereof  I  speak.     Within 

has  eight ;  the  United  States  has  not  the    last  twenty  years  I  have  seen 

seen   it,  and  the  last  Report  of  the  much  of  these  institutions,  and  within 

Bureau  of  Education  shows  that  we  the  last  seven  years  I  have  made  it  a 

have  over  three  hundred  and  sixty  in-  duty  to   watch  them  closely ;  and  I 

stitutions  bearing  the  name  of  ''col-  freely  confess  that  my  observations 

lege  '^  and  ''  university."  have    saddened  me.      Go  from  one 

The  most  evident  result  has  been  great  State  to  another,  in  every  one 
the  impoverishment  of  the  whole  sys-  you  shall  find  that  this  unfortunate 
tem.  With  very  few  exceptions,  these  system  has  produced  the  same  miser- 
colleges  and  universities  are  without  able  results,  —  in  the  vast  majority  of 
any  thing  approaching  complete  facul-  our  States  not  a  single  college  or  uni- 
ties, without  libraries  giving  any  idea  versity  worthy  of  the  name ;  only  a 
of  the  present  condition  of  knowl-  multitude  of  little  sectarian  schools 
edge,  without  illustrative  collections  with  pompous  names  and  poor  equip- 
for  study,  without  laboratories  for  ex-  ments,  each  doing  its  best  to  prevent 
periment,  with  next  to  no  modem  the  establishment  of  any  institution 
apparatus  and  instruments.  This  is  broader  and  better, 
true  of  the  whole  country ;  but  it  is  The  traveller  arriving  in  our  great 
more  sadly  true  of  those  States  out-  cities  generally  lands  in  a  railway 
side  of  the  original  thirteen.  station   costing    more    than   all   the 

The  next  striking  result  has  been  a  university  edifices  of  the  State ;  and 
lasting  injury  to  those  engaged  in  the  he  sleeps  in  a  hotel  in  which  there  is 
work  of  advanced  instruction.  Many  embarked  more  capital  than  in  the 
noble  men  stand  in  the  faculties  of  entire  university  endowment  for  mil- 
those  colleges  and  universities,  —  men  lions  of  people, 
who  would  do  honor  to  any  institution  He  visits  asylums  for  lunatics,  idiots, 
of  advanced  learning  in  the  world,  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  nay,  even  for  the 
After  much  intercourse  with  univer-  pauper  and  criminal,  and  he  finds  them 
sity  professors  of  various  nations,  I  palaces :  he  visits  the  college  buildings 
feel  assured  that  I  have  never  seen  for  young  men  of  sound  mind  and  ear- 
any  who  surpass  in  natural  strength  nest  purpose,  the  dearest  treasures  of 
and  earnestness  very  many  in  our  own  the  State,  and  he  generally  finds  them 
country ;  and  I  have  heard  this  re-  in  vile  barracks.  He  inspects  those 
marked  more  than  once  by  thoughtful  asylums  for  men  and  women  who  are 
American  fellow-students,  while  sit-  never  more  to  be  useful,  and  finds 
ting  in   foreign    university    lecture-  them  provided  with  most  perfect  sys- 
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terns  of  ventilation :  he  visits  the  that  mnddiness  betokens  depth,  and 
dormitories,  recitation  and  lecture  that,  if  a  clergyman  be  a  dull  preacher, 
rooms,  where  live  and  move  the  young  he  is  probably  a  profound  scholar.  The 
men  who  are  to  make  or  mar  the  result  of  this  was,  that  the  really  strong 
State,  and  he  finds  them  with  sys-  men  holding  professorships  were  some- 
tems  of  heating  which  vitiate  the  air,  times  hampered  by  incompetent  men, 
and  with  no  ventilation.  Examining  whose  main  function  was  to  hear  young 
still  further,  he  finds  that  the  inmates  men  "  parrot "  text-books  by  rote  in 
of  the  asylums  have  good  food  well  the  recitation-room,  and  to  denounce 
prepared ;  he  finds  the  inmates  of  ^'  science,  falsely  so  called "  in  the 
colleges  generally  supplied  with  poor  chapel,  varying  these  avocations  by 
food  badly  prepared;  he  finds  young  going  around  the  country,  denouncing 
men  of  sedentary  and  scholarly  pur-  every  attempt  at  a  better  system  as 
suits  living  in  families  where  vinegar  godless,  and  passing  around  the  con- 
and  grease  are  combined  by  the  worst  tribution-boxes  in  behalf  of  the  bad 
cookery  in  the  world  to  form  a  diet  system  they  represented, 
which  would  destroy  the  stomachs  of  Such  is  the  main  outline  of  the  de- 
wood-choppers.  Insufficient  as  intel-  velopment  of  the  American  system  of 
lectual  training  at  most  of  these  places  college  instruction ;  and,  if  its  result  is 
is,  the  physical  training  is  much  worse,  in  the  main  unsatisfactory,  its  present 
for  it  tends  to  make  the  great  body  of  condition  is  mortifying, 
students  sickly  and  weak  and  morbid.  This  system  of  advanced  education 
rather  than  strong  pioneers  of  good  is  now  an  old  one.  The  time  has  ar- 
thoughts,  and  sturdy  bulwarks  against  rived  when  it  may  be  fully  and  fairly 
political  folly.  judged.     It  is  not  a  new  or  young 

And,  finally,  there  has  come  by  the  plant,  as  many  fondly,  suppose  :  it 
prevailing  system  a  cramping  of  the  has  been  developing  more  than  two 
intellectual  development  more  unfor-  hundred  years.  By  this  time,  if  ever, 
tunate  than  that  produced  by  poverty ;  we  may  expect  a  great,  strong  growth, 
for,  as  these  institutions  drew  their  a  luxuriance  in  )>loom  and  fruitage, 
nutriment  mainly  from  secta^an  effort,  But  what  do  we  see?  Let  me  sum 
the  controlling  idea  became  sect  growth,  up  with  a  few  facts  universally  ac- 
and  not  individual  growth.  As  a  result,  knowledged.  As  to  universities,  our 
each  young  man  heard  only  professors  prevailing  sect  system  has  failed  in 
of  his  own  sect,  or  those  affiliated  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  de- 
it.  His  philosophy,  his  history,  his  velop  one  which  ranks  with  institu- 
literature,  was  cast  in  the  sect  mould,  tions  bearing  that  name  in  the  other 
The  main  result  was  not  so  much  to  great  civilized  nations,  some  of  them 
educate  the  young  man's  mind  as  to  of  far  more  recent  creation  than  oar 
warp  it.  own.     The   University  of  Berlin  is 

This  was  all  the  more  natural  be-  younger   than    a   multitude   of    our 

cause    the    various   sects  sometimes  American   colleges :   it  was  brought 

found  their  colleges  convenient  asy-  up  to  its  highest  pinnacle  by  a  nation 

lums  for  their  unsatisfactory  pastors,  crushed  by  military  disaster  and  by 

and   their  professorships  comfortable  financial   burdens;   yet  no  one  will 

shelves  for  men  not  successful  in  their  claim  that  we  have  an  institution  to 

pulpits.     This  was  rendered  all  the  compare  with  it. 

more  easy  by  the  current  superstition,  As  to  *  schools   of  mechanical  and 
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civil  engineering,  we  are  developing  as  the    fcindamental   proposition   of 

some  which  are  doing  excellent  work;  this  paper : — 

but  we  have  not  as  yet  one  which  will  ThQ  main  provision  for  advanced 
take  rank  with  the  multitude  of  such  education  in  the  United  States  must 
schools  on  the  continent.  To  say  be  made  by  the  people  at  large,  act- 
nothing  of  such  institutions  as  the  ing  through  their  National  and  State 
French  £cole  Polytechnique,  we  have  legislatures,  to  endow  and  maintain 
no  advanced  schools  to  compare  with  institutions  for  the  higher  -instruc- 
recent  creations  at  Stuttgart,  Carls-  tion,  fully  equipped,  and  free  from 
Tuhe,  and  Zurich.  sectarian  control. 

As  to  laboratories,  all  these  years  And.  first,  I  argue  that  the  past  his- 

of   work  in  America,  mainly  shaped  i<yry  and  present  conditian  of  the  higher 

by  the  prevailing  system,  have  failed  ediusation  in  the  United.  States  arouse 

to  give  us  one  to  compare  for  a  mo-  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  ofmak- 

ment  with  several  recently  erected  at  ing  it  a  matter  of  publio  civil  action, 

Leipsic,  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  Munich,  rather  than  leaving  it  to  the  prevails 

and  elsewhere,  by  government  aid.  ing  system  of  private  sectarian  action. 

As  to  museums  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  history  already  given  certainly 

all  our  collections  combined  would  be  arouses  a  presumption  against  the  ex- 

as  the  small  dust  in  the  balance,  when  isting  system;  but  that  presumption  is 

compared  to   the   Conservatoire   des  greatly  strengthened  by  noticing  what 

Arts  et  Metiers.  has  been  done,  under  the  beginning  of 

As  to  art  collections  bearing  on  the  the  plan  I  now  advocate,  —  the  plan 
various  industries,  if  we  were  to  add  under  which  the  citizens  of  the  various 
together  all  that  our  American  system  States  of  the  United  States  have  taken 
hasaccumulated,  and  multiply  the  sum  advanced  education  into  their  con- 
by  thousands,  we  should  have  nothing  trol. 

to  approach  the  schools  recently  created  Look  briefly  over  this  history  of  a 
by  the  English  Government  at  South  better  effort.  The  first  good  attempt 
Kensington.  As  to  various  branches  to  give  to  this  country  a  true  universi- 
of  instruction,  we  have  many  men  in  ty,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ameri- 
all  departments  equal  to  the  best  in  can  deterioration  of  the  English  col- 
Europe  ;  but,  for  want  of  a  university  lege,  was  made  by  State  action  in  the 
system  to  give  scope  to  their  ambi-  creation  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
tion,  they  have  almost  entirely  lacked  ginia. 

opportunity.    American  students  have  The   prevailing    sectarian    system 

been  forced  to  pursue  their  most  ad-  profited  not  at   all  by  this  example, 

vanced  studies  abroad.      Even  as  to  The   great   universities   of  Germany 

that  which  is  nearest   us,  —  no  full  grew  into   their   modern   state,  nur- 

professorship    of    American    history  series  of  the  love  of  learning  and  the 

exists   in   our  land.     To   study  this  love  of  freedom;   but   the   sectarian 

history,  young  men  have  gone  to  sit  college  system  of  America  went   on 

at   the   feet  of  Laboulaye  at   Paris,  multiplying  the  usual  poor  imitations 

Neumann   at   Berlin,   and  Kingsley  of  English  colleges,  when  public  civil 

at  English  Cambridge.     It  is  in  view  action  was  again  resorted  to,  and  gave 

of  such  a  meagre  growth  in  over  two  the  beginning  of  another  university: 

hundred  years,  under  the  prevailing  the  combined  bounty  of  the  National 

system,  that  I  present  the  following,  and  State  Government,  wisely  admin 
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istered,  gare  to  the  country  the  XJni-  that  hj  which  a  nation  or  a  state,  in 
varsity  of  Michigan.  consideration  of  a  few  hundreds  of 
As  to  scientific  and  technological  thousands  of  dollars,  delivers  over  its 
instruction,   our  country   waited   for  system  of  advanced  instruction  to  be 
years  after  such  advanced  instruction  controlled  and  limited  by  the  dogmas 
was   given   in    Europe :     but    there  and  whimseys  of  living  donors  or  dead 
came  only  scattered  and  feeble  efforts ;  testators.     In  more  than  one  nation, 
and  the  first  great  and  comprehensive  dead  hands,  stretching  out  from  graves 
system  which  gave  a  college  for  ap-  closed   generations   gone,   have    lain 
plied  science   to   every  State  in   the  with  a  deadly  chill  upon  institutions 
Union  was   established  by  the  con-  for  advanced  instruction  during  cen- 
gressional  act  of  1862,  supplemented  turies.     More  than  one  institution  in 
by  the  various  acts  of  the  State  legis*  our  own  country  has  felt   this   grip 
latures.  and  chill.     The  progress  of  civiliza- 
As  to  the   illustration   of  natural  tion   in    the    Old   World   since   the 
science,   the   one  collection    in    the  French     Revolution     of     1789    has 
United  States  that  has  acknowledged  tended  more  and  more  to  the  building- 
rank  throughout  the  world  is  the  one  up  of  its  education  in  accordance  with 
fostered  by  the  wise  and  careful  boun-  the  needs  of  living  men  rather  than 
ty  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  at  the  anticipations  of  dead  men.     My 
Cambridge.  position  is  simply,  that,  if  we  ought 
And  as   to   education   in    morals,  to  govern  ourselves  in  any  thing,  we 
that  very  education  of  what  is  best  ought  to   govern   ourselves   in   this; 
in  man,  which  is  claimed  as  the  es-  and  that  if,  in  matters  of  far  less  im- 
pecial  raison  (Vitre  of  the  prevailing  portance,  we  will  not  allow  our  rights, 
sectarian  system,  the  only  institution  duties,  and  wants  to  be  decided  upon 
which    is     generally    recognized    as  by  this  or  that  living  man,  we  cer- 
strong  enough   to   impress  upon   its  tainly  ought  not,  in  a  matter  of  such 
whole  teaching  a  sense  of  duty  suffi-  vast  importance  as  the  higher  edu- 
ciently  deep  to  hold  its  own  against  cation  of  our  children,  to  allow  our 
the  immoral  tides  of  these  times,  the  rights,  duties,  and  wants  to  be  decided 
only  one,  which,  when  graduates  of  all  upon  by  this  or  that  dead  raan. 
other  institutions  fail,  is,  by  common        Again :  I  argue  that  public  pravis- 
consent,  appealed  to,  to  give  mana-  ton,  that  is  the  decision  and  provision 
gers   to   our  railways   who  will   not  by  each  generation  as  to  its  own  ad- 
plunder,  investigators   of  our  mines  vanced  education,  is  alone  worthy  of 
who  will  not  lie,  negotiators  with  our  our  dignity  as  citizens. 
Indians  who  will   not  cheat,   is  the        What  would  be  thought  of  a  State 
Government  College  at  West  Point.  which  refused  to  build  its  State-house 
But  I  argue  next,  that  care/i^Z  7>ttd-  from  its  State  treasury,  and  on  the 
lie  provision  by  the  people  for  their  ostensible  ground  that  private  giving 
own  system  of  advanced  instruction  is  good  for  the  donor,  and  honorable 
is  the  only  republican  and  the  only  to  the  State,  begged  individuals  to 
democratic  method.  build  it  ?     Should  we  not  have  a  re- 
While  I  hail  with  joy  supplemen-  suit  exactly  typical  of  what  is  exhib- 
tary  private  gifts  when  not  used  as  ited   in   the   prevailing    system    for 
fetters,  I  maintain  that  there  can  be  advanced  instruction  ?     We     should 
no  system  more  nnrepublican   than  probably,  if  fortunate  enough  to  get 
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any  thing  at  all,  find,  after  a  centurj,  Take,  as  an  example,  the  congres- 
an  edifice  perfectly  typical  of  what  sional  grant  of  1862,  to  national  col- 
has  heen  given  us  under  our  similar  leges,  for  scientific  and  industrial  in- 
system  in  advanced  education,  —  a  struction.  The  recent  reports  of  the 
Boman  tower  of  hrick  here;  a  Gothic  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
spire  of  stone  there ;  a  Greek  pedi-  cation  show  that  gifts  have  heen  aggre- 
ment  of  wood  here  \  a  Kenaissance  gated  ahout  these  nuclei  to  the  amount 
cupola  of  iron  there;  a  Doric  column  of  over  eight  million  dollars.  Let  me 
of  porphyry  next  a  Corinthian  column  refer  to  an  example  within  the  State 
of  sandstone ;  no  fitting  approaches,  of  New  York.  The  national  grant 
hecause  no  one  had  given  any  thing  was  concentrated  upon  one  institution, 
so  humhle ;  halls  too  small,  and  door-  the  Cornell  University.  This  en- 
ways  too  narrow,  and  windows  askew  couraged  thoughtful  and  liberal  men 
in  accordance  with  this  or  that  dead  to  hope  that  something  wprthy  of  the 
man's  whimsey.  State  might  he  built  upon  that  foun- 

But    this    is  the  least.     Suppose  dation ;  and  the  result  is,  that  in  eight 

that  we  really  get  our  building  thus  years  there  have  been  added  to  that 

constructed,  what  would  be  thought  original  endowment  private  gifts  to 

of  the  policy  which  should  leave  the  the  value  of  over  a  million,  five  hun- 

State  building  thus  erected  to  be  con-  dred  thousand  dollars ;  and,  so  far  as 

trolled   forever,  as   to  its   occupancy  I  can  learn,  none  of  these  gifts  would 

and  use,  by  living  and  dead  donors,  have  been  made  but  for  the  nucleus 

ancient   and   modern,   and   by  their  afforded  by  the  national  grant, 

medley  of  ideas,  religious  and  secular,  I  argue  next,  that  by  liberal  ptiblie 

forcible  and  feeble,  crude  and  thought-  grants  alone  can  our  private  endow- 

ful,  shrewd  and  absurd  ?     And,  if  this  ments  be  wisely  directed  or  economir 

system    is   incompatible   with     State  caZly  aggregated. 

and   National   dignity  as  regards   a  No  one  conversant  with  the  history 

mere  pile  of  stone  and  mortar,  how  of  advanced  instruction  in  this  coun- 

much    more  so,  when   there   is   con-  try  can  have  failed  to  note  the  inef- 

cerned    the    building   of    an   edifice  fably  absurd  way  in  which  large  gifts 

made  of  the  best  brains  and  hearts  of  for  advanced  instruction  have   been 

living  men,  and  the  control  of  a  great  frittered  away  under  the  prevailing 

system  of  advanced  education,  in  all  system. 

its  branches,  for   the   entire   nation.  There   is  hardly   a  State   in    the 

for  all  generations !  Union   where   the   sums,   large   and 

Again  :  I  argue  that  52/pu6^j9ra- ,  small,     that    have     been     scattered 

vision  can  private  gifts  he  best  stimr  among  a  multitude  of  petty  sectarian 

ulated.  institutions  called  colleges  and  uni- 

We  have  had  in  our  country  many  versities,   would  not  have   produced 

noble    examples   of  munificence    to-  one  institution  of  great  public  value, 

ward   institutions  for  advanced    in-  had  these  gifts  been  directed  to  one 

struction ;  but  no  one  thing  seems  to  object,   and    i^gregated    about    one 

have   stimulated  them    so  much   as  nucleus. 

the  public  endowments,  which  have  Compare  two  Western  States  lying 

aroused  discussion,  and   afforded  oh-  near  each  other,  —  Ohio  and  Michi- 

jects  to  which  citizens  of  all  creeds  gan.     The    State  of   Ohio  has  had 

could  contribute  as  a  patriotic  duty.  every  advantage    over  its    northern 

31 
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neighbor  as  to  population,  soil,  wealth,  great  telescope  worthy  of  the  greatest 
communication  with  the  seaboard,  and  institution  in  the  world ;  but  hardly 
priority  of  complete  occupation  ;  but,  any  one  else  has  given  the  institution 
as  regards  advanced  education,  it  anything:  there  is  no  gift  of  a  well- 
stumbled  into  the  policy  of  scattered  equipped  observatory,  or  provision  for 
denominational  colleges  supported  bv-  an  observer ;  and  the  telescope  might 
sectarian  beggary.  as  well  be  in  Japan. 

The  State  of  Michigan  took  its  On  the  other  hand,  another  denomi- 
national grant,  developed  upon  that  national  college  has  received  the  giit 
a  State  University ;  and  from  time  of  a  splendid  observatory  ;  but  no  one 
to  time  its  State  legislature  has  has  added  a  gift  of  money  for  a  tele- 
added  judiciously  to  it.  Now  look  at  scope  and  other  instruments.  So  the 
the  results.  The  great  State  of  Ohio  prevailing  system  gives  you  at  one 
has  within  its  borders  not  one  college  college  a  useless  telescope,  and  at 
or  university  well  equipped  in  any  another  a  useless  observatory, 
respect,  —  not  one  which  rises  above  I  know  of  another  denominational 
the  third  or  fourth  class.  On  the  institution  which  has  received  a  splen- 
other  hand,  the  State  of  Michigan  has  did  geological  collection ;  but  as  it  has 
a  noble  university  of  the  very  first  no  provision  for  a  geological  laboratory, 
rank,  with  over  a  thousand  students ;  or  for  a  geological  professor,  the  col- 
and,  what  is  of  vast  importance,  the  lection,  for  all  scientific  purposes,  is  a 
presence  of  such   an  institution  has  mere  illusion. 

strengthened  the  whole  system  of  pub-  I  know  another  denominational 
lie  instruction  throughout  the  State,  institution,  which  received  from  a  de- 
No  State  has  a  more  admirable  series  nominational  friend  a  splendid  her- 
cf  primary  schools  and  high  schools ;  barium ;  but  from  the  day  it  was 
and  her  normal  school  ranks  among  received  it  has  never  been  used,  for 
the  best,  and  so  does  her  agricul-  the  reason  that  no  other  member  of  the 
tural  college.  The  system  has  been  denomination  has  provided  a  professor- 
prouounced  by  thoughtful  men  from  ship  of  botany. 

other  States  the  best  in  the  Union  ;        I  know  another  institution  of  this 

and  the  whole  secret  of  its  excellence  kind,  which  has  received  an  excellent 

is,  that,  by  wise  and  liberal  legislation,  collection  in  mineralogy ;   but  all  ap- 

stimulus  and  direction  were  given  to  peals  from  the  denomination  to  which 

private   endowment.     The   difference  it  belongs  have  failed   to   secure  an 

between  the  two  States  I  have  named  endowed  professorship  of  metallurgy; 

is,  that  in  Michigan  a  public  endow-  and  it  would  be  money  saved,  had  the 

ment  gave  statesmanlike  direction  to  collection  never  been  taken  out  of  th'') 

private  endowment ;  while  in  Ohio  all  earth. 

was  frittered  away  and  scattered  be-        Compare  this  with  the  example  [ 

tween  the  clamors  and  intrigues  of  have  just   mentioned.      The    nation 

sects  and  localities.  gave  a  moderate  grant  for  a  univer- 

So  much  for  the  direction  of  endow-  sity  to   the   State  of  Michigan  :  the 

ments :  look  now  at  their  aggregation.  State   legislature   added  to   it   jndi- 

Take  the  facts  as  they  stand  :  I  will  ciously..   Thus  was  built  up  one  great 

^mention  cases  well  known.     A  weak  institution.     The  result  is,  that  from 

•denominational  college  in  one  of  our  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  from 

States   has  received  from  a  friend  a  other  States,  gifto  have  been  ^grs- 
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gated  about  the  nucleus  thus  formed,  into  charge   of  the  primary  schools. 

Thus  was  provided  both  a  telescope  These  last,  in  their  turn,  send  up  their 

and    an   observatory;    thus    has    its  b<»st  men  through  intermediate  grades 

library  been  enlarged ;  thus  were  de-  to   the   university.     The  result   is  a 

veloped    its    illustrative    collections,  system  of  which  the  whole  State  is 

They  are  a  matter  of  State  concern  becoming  proud,  and  one  which  puts 

and  State  pride ;  and  individual  gifts  to  shame  the  feeble  anarchy  prevail- 

(ome  in  from  all  sides  more  and  more  ing  in  the  education  of  most  of  her 

to  supplant  public  gifts.  sister  States. 

The  same,  in  a  less  degree,  may  be  If  there  should  be  public  provision 

seen  in  several  other  universities  :  the  for  any  education  at  all,  it  should  be  a 

on]y  difficulty  in  these  cases  is,  that  good  provision  ;  and  there  can  be  no 

public  gifts  have  been  too   small   to  good  provision  for  any  part  of  a  sys- 

give  the  public  system  a  fair  and  full  tem  of  public  instruction  which  does 

trial.  not  develop  every  part  fully,  and  all 

But  I  argue  next,  that  our  existing  parts  harmoniously.     To  be   a  good 

public  school  system  leads  logically  system,  it  must  be  a  living  system ; 

and  necessarily  to  the  endowment  of  and   it   cannot  be   a  living   system, 

advanced  instruction,  unless  its  growth  be  complete.     If  its 

For  years  the  prevalent  American  highest  parts  are  left  to  wither,   its 

practice  has  divorced  the  primary  and  trunk  and  roots  will  wither  also, 

secondary  education   from   advanced  Again:  I  argue  that  the  existing 

education.     Never  was  a  system  more  system  of  public  endowmejits  for  ad- 

illogical ;  never   did   a  system  more  vanced  educationHn  matters  relating 

fully  show  its  unreason  by  its  results,  to   the  military   and  naval    service 

Wlien    we   attempt  to  divorce  ad-  leads    logically  to   public  provision 

vanced  from  preliminary  education,  we  for  advanced  education   in  matters 

are  simply  persisting  in  cutting  the  relating  to  the  civil  service    of  the 

whole  mass  of  branches  and  boughs  nation, 

and  blossoms  of  education  from  the  If  the  preservation  of  the  national 
trtink  ;  and  when  we  succeed  in  rear-  honor  is  the  ground  for  public  previs- 
ing goodly  trees  by  persistently  saw-  ion  in  one  case,  it  is  the  ground  in  the 
ing  off  all  their  upper  growth,  and  other.  Nay,  if  the  preservation  of 
leaving  the  bare  trunk,  then,  and  not  the  national  existence  is  the  ground 
till  then,  can  we  have  goodly  systems  in  one  case,  it  is  the  ground  not  less 
of  primary  and  secondary  public  in  the  other.  The  number  in  mil  iter 
schools,  while  we  cut  off  from  them  ry  and  naval  service  is  less  than  twen- 
the  whole  development  of  higher  edu-  ty  thousand :  the  number  of  those  in 
cation.  civil  service,  counting  National   and 

Again  I  cite  the  State  of  Michigan.  State  officials,  is  probably  ten  times 

Its  university,  in  which  its  whole  sys-  that  number. 

tem  of  public  instruction  culminates.  See  where  the  hap-hazard  system 

has  shed  light  and  life  into  its  high  of  public  advanced  education,  doled 

schools,  and  those  again  into  the  great  out  to  a  great  nation  by  various  sects, 

number    of    secondary   and  primary  has  led   us.      From  one  end  of  the 

schools.     The  best  graduates  are  con-  country  to  the  other  there  is  not  a 

stantly  going  into  the  teacherships  of  regular  permanent  provision  for  ad- 

the  high  schools,  and  their  best  pupils  vanced  instruction  in  the  history  of 
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the  United  States.     Look  the  whole  lis  is  not  the  only  warfare  between 

number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  modern  States. 

colleges  through,  and  you  do  not  find,  The  greatest  modem  warfare  is 
save  in  one  or  two,  any  regular  pro-  rapidly  becoming  an  industrial  war- 
vision  for  instruction  in  political  fare.  Every  great  nation  is  recogniz- 
economy  and  social  science.  Take  ing  this.  But  the  most  striking  thing 
the  plainest  results  as  regards  social  about  it  is  a  change  in  methods.  The 
science.  Every  year  the  cost  is  fear-  old  system  of  waging  war  by  tariffs 
ful.  Nearly  forty  State  legislatures,  and  bounties  is  yielding  to  the  sys- 
and  nearly  forty  times  forty  county  tern  of  developing  national  taste  and 
and  local  boards,  dealing  with  matters  skill  by  technical  education.  That 
relating  to  pauperism,  crime,  lunacy,  is  the  meaning  of  the  great  exposi- 
idiocy,  the  care  of  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  tions  of  industry  of  the  last  twenty- 
blind,  making  provision  regarding  five  years :  that  is  the  meaning  of  all 
them  at  a  cost  of  millions  upon  millions,  the  great  institutions  which  modem 
and  very  rarely  with  any  fundamen-  States  are  providing  for  higher  cdu- 
tal  study  of  the  complicated  questions  cation  in  the  sciences  bearing  upon 
involved.  Yonder  is  England  suffer-  the  various  industries,  —  education  to 
ing  from  errors  in  these  respects  made  enable  nations  to  hold  their  own 
centuries  ago:  here  are  our  States  among  modem  States,  —  education  in 
repeating  many  of  the  same  errors.  civil,  mining,  and   mechanical  engi- 

Take  next  the  simple  results  as  re-  neeriug ;  in  the  application  of  the 
gards  political  science.  Look  at  our  natural  and  physical  sciences  to  agri- 
national  legislature,  containing  al-  culture  and  manufacture;  in  arts  of 
ways  a  large  number  of  strong  men  design  as  applied  to  the  making  of 
and  patriotic  men,  but  the  strongest  various  fabrics. 

of  them  often  given   up   to   theories        This  warfare  is  real  as  the  other, 

which   the  most  careful  thinking  of  The  army  engaged  in  it  is  larger  than 

the  world,  and  the  world's  experience  in  the  other:  it  is  on  our  side  eight 

as  recorded  in  history,  long  since  ex-  million  strong;  and  the  nation  which 

ploded.  leaves  education  regarding  it  to  the 

But  the  analogy  extends  beyond  driblets  which  can  be  wheedled  out 
the  internal  affairs  of  our  Kation  and  of  individuals  by  sectarian  appeals 
States :  it  extends  to  our  external  rela-  will  find  that  it  has  neglected  its 
tions.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  diplo-  highest  duties,  and  abdicated  some  of 
matic  service,  though  the  want  of  its  noblest  functions, 
higher  knowledge  with  reference  to  Again :  I  argue  that  nolf  on/y  c2oes  a 
that  has  long  been  felt;  but  I  allude  true  regard  for  the  material  prosper- 
to  an  analogy  of  another  sort  forced  ity  of  the  nation  demand  a  more  reg- 
upon  us  by  these  times.  vlar  and  thorough  public  provision, 

I   start   again   with   the   premises  for  advanced  educatianf  but  tliat  our 

universally  conceded,  that  public  pro-  higJiest  political  interests  demand  it 
vision  is  necessary  to  fit  men  to  take        From  all  sides  come  outcries  against 

part  in  warfare  by  land  and  sea,  to  hold  the  debasement  of  American  politics, 

our  country  in  the  position  she  ought  and  especially  against  gross  material 

to  occupy  among  modern  nations.  cormption.     Ko  doubt,  great  part  of 

But  the  warfare  to  which  men  are  these  cries  are  stimulated  by  scandal- 
educated  at  West  Point  and  Annapo-  hunters  and  sensation-mongers ;  still 
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enongh  remains  to  give  much  food  for  theorise,  decade  by  decade,  of  material 
serious  thought.  corruption.  This  is  not  mere  con- 
Now,  I  assert,  that,  as  a  rule,  our  comitancj :  there  is  a  relation  here 
public  men  who  have  received  an  ad-  of  cause  and  effect, 
vanced  education  have  not  yielded  to  If  we  are  to  have  more  statesmen 
gross  corruption.  Understand  the  of  tliat  high  type  which  is  alone  wor- 
assertion.  It  is.  not  that  men  who  thy  of  a  republic,  wo  must  have  bet- 
have  not  had  the  advantages  of  an  ter  provision  for  educating'  the  young 
advanced  education  yield  generally  men  of  rude  strength,  who  are  taking 
to  corrupt  influences,  —  far  from  it;  hold  of  public  affairs  in  all  parts  of 
some  of  the  noblest  opponents  of  cor-  our  country,  and  especially  in  the 
ruption  we  have  had  have  been  men  great  States  of  the  West.  We  must 
debarred  by  early  poverty  from  thor-  have  an  education  provided  for,  that 
ough  education,  —  but  what  I  assert  shall  lift  them  above  mere  mammon- 
is  simply  this :  go  among  the  men  worship,  into  those  realms  where  the 
who'  disgrace  our  country  by  gross  great  thoughts  of  great  men  give  the 
corruption,  —  whether  in  city,  state,  atmosphere  in  which  can  best  be  cul- 
or  national  councils,  —  and  you  find  tivated  a  sense  of  duty  to  God  and  to 
the  great  majority  of  them  of  the  country.  To  give  better  men  to  pub- 
class  that  has  received  just  education  lie  stations,  you  must  have  provisions 
enough  to  enter  into  the  struggle  for  for  instructing  our  strongest  young 
place  or  pelf,  and  not  enough  to  men,  which  shall  lift  them  above  the 
appreciate  higher  considerations.  •  prevalent  idea  of  life  among  such 
The  preliminary  education  which  multitudes  of  our  successful  men, — 
many  of  our  strongest  men  have  re-  the  idea  that  life  is  a  game  of  grasp- 
ceived  leaves  them  simply  beasts  of  ing  and  grasping  for  forty  years,  with 
prey :  it  has  simply  sharpened  their  a  whine  for  Ood's  mercy  at  the  end 
claws,  and  whetted  their  tusks.  But  a  of  it. 

higher  education,  whether  in  science.  And,  finally,  I  insist  that  it  is   a 

literature,  or  history,  not  only  sharpens  duti/  of  society  to  itself,  a  duty  which 

a  man's  faculties,  but  gives  him  new  it  cannot  throw  off,  to  see  that  the 

exemplars  and  ideals.     His  struggle  stock  of  talent  and  genius  in  ea»ch 

for  place  and  pelf  is,  as  a  rule,  modi-  generation   have  chance  for  develop- 

fied  by  considerations  to  which  a  man  ment,  that  it  may  he  added  to  the 

of  lower  education   is   very  often   a  vforUVs  stock,  and  aid  in  the  world^s 

stranger.     He  is  lifted  up  to  a  plane  work, 

from  which  he  can  look  down  upon  sue-  Of  all  State  treasures,  the  genius 

cess  in  corruption  with  the  scorn  it  and   talent  of  citizens  are  the  most 

deserves.   The  letting-down  in  charac-  precious.     That  arch  Bohemian,  Sala, 

ter  of  our  National  and  State  councils  said  that  in  no  country  is   there   so 

has  notoriously  increased,  just  as  the  much     genius     and     talent    ^'  lying 

predominance  of   men    of    advanced  around  loose"  as  in  America.     Now, 

education  in  those  councils  has  de-  it  is  just  this  genius  and  talent,  which, 

cre^ed.  'President   Barnard's  admi-  as  all  history  shows,  private  capacity^ 

rable   paper,  showing  the  relatively  and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 

diminishing  number  of  men  of  ad-  will  not  develop, 

vanced  education  in  our  public  sta-  But  I   am   met  here,  first,  by  an 

tionsy  decade  by  decade,  marks  no  less  undue  extension  of  the  laissez  faire 
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argument.     It  is  said  that  the  best  remember  no  Spartan  yoioe  raised  to 

policy  is  to  leave  the  building-up  of  repel  them. 

such   institutions  entirely  to  private        But    grant     that     the     argament 

hands ;  that  such  a  plan  educates  the  against  public  aid  is  good  at  Harvard, 

people  to   give,  makes  them  self-re-  is  it  good  anywhere  else  in  this  coun- 

liant.  try?      It   certainly  cannot  be  held 

The  latest  form  of  this  argument  good  at  Yale,  or  at  Dartmouth,  or  at 

wac7  put  forth  in  the  National  Associ-  Brown,  or  at  Rutgers,  or  at  the  Uni- 

ation  of  Teachers  last  year  at  Elmira,  versity     of     Vermont,  —  institutions 

in   a    speech   by  President  Eliot  of  which  received  the  national  grant  of 

Harvard.  1862  for  promoting  the  application  of 

Now,  I  do  not  yet  take  up  the  ques-  science  to  industry,  and  are  making 

tion  of  a  single  national  university  at  a  most  noble  return  for  the  gift, 
the   national   capital ;   but  when  the        Grant  that  Harvard  can  now  dis- 

distinguished   president   of    Harvard  pense  with  public   aid  (although  her 

College  condemns  by  implication,  as  recent  history  looks  so  little  like  it), 

in   the   speech   to  which   I  have  re-  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  other 

ferred,  all    public    provision   for   ad-  institutions  of  the  country  can  dia- 

vanced  instruction,  whether  by  Nation  pense    with    it.       Close     under    the 

or  State,  we   all   have   the   right   to  shadow    of    the    great    palaces    and 

stand  amazed.    At  its  very  beginning,  warehouses   of    a    metropolitan  city, 

the   university   over   which   he    pre-  that  institution,  to  the  joy  of  us  all, 

sides  had  aid  from  the  State  in  which  is  the  recipient  of  splendid  gifts  from 

it  stands;  and  it  has  not  been  slow  to  princely    merchants     and     scholars, 

accept  public  aid   at  various  periods  But  how  few  of  our  colleges  have  the 

since.       In    these    latter    days,    its  advantage  of  being  near  so  great  an 

greatest  glory,  its  museum  of  natural  accumulation x)f  capital! 
science,  is  largely  the  result  of  con-        Nor  is  this  all.    Harvard  can  afford 

stant    application   to   the   legislature  to  speak  complacently  to  her  young 

of  Massachusetts.     The  whole  conn-  sisters,  for  she  is  enjoying  the  accumu- 

try  has   rejoiced   that   the   State   of  lations  of   two  hundred  years.      But 

Massachusetts  has  had  the  practical  are   the  Western  States  to  wait  two 

good  sense   thus   to   grant   funds   to  hundred  years?     Here  is  the  whole 

carry  on    the   great   work   of    Prof,  question.     The  prospect  held  out  to 

Agassi z  at  Harvard ;  and  they  rejoiced  the  younger  States  is,  that    those  of 

also  when  the  liberality  of  the  State  their  colleges  which  happen  to  be  near 

stimulated  a  noble  growth  of  private  great  centres,  of    wealth   may,  in  a 

liberality.  century  or  two,  arrive  at  the  position 

But  this  is  not  all.     So  far  as  the  which  Harvard  has  now  attained, 
public   has   learned,  there  stands  in        But  I  come  to  the  second  part  of 

the    annals    of    that    university    no  the  objection :    Is   it   necessary  that 

record   of    any   rejection    of    favors,  public  provision  be  withheld  in  order 

even  from  the  National  Government,  that  private  persons  may  give;  and 

The  benefits  accruing  to  that  institu-  that  public  spirit  may  thus  be  culti- 

tion  from  the  Coast  Survey  are  well  vated  ?     Even  if  it  be  so,  I  fail  to  see 

known ;  and  when  rich  spoils  came  to  force  in  the  argument.    As  well  might 

it   from   the  dredging  expedition  of  President  Eliot   argue    against    any 

'^The    Hassler,"   a  national  ^hip,  I  public    provision    for    policemeni  in 
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order  that  indmduals  may  toughen  ferenoe  principle  do  not  necessarily  or  oni- 

their  muBcles  in  fighting  ruffians ;  or  ^'e"^^  extend." 

against     any    public    provision     for  And  again :  — 

prisons,    in     order    that    individuals  ^cj^  ^^e  matter  of  education,  the  In- 

may  sharpen  their  minds  in  outwit-  tervention  of  government  iii  juatiliable, 

ting   thieves.      The    history  of    the  ^>ecause  the  case  is  not  one  in  which  the 

J.       -r^   jf       J       J.'               xii.      1  interest  and  judgment  of    the  consumer 

private  gifts  for  education,  crystallized  are  a  sufficient  security  for  the  goodness 

about   the   various   public  gifts,  and  of  the  commodity."  i 

especially  about  that  of  1862,  shows  -n  .  '^  -       'j  i.i.  i.      •        -i.*         i_ 

.1*^.       ,,  J.      ^   ,       1,.    1        X      ..  But  it  IS  said  that  universities  pub- 

tii at  well-directed  public  bounty  stim«  ,.  ,        j       j         ,,           ,     i     *^., 

,  .         .     ^    ,      \^        T.    1         ,1    ,  liciy  endowed  would  overshadow  the 

nlates  private  bounty.     It  shows  that  /..            „              -rw    i..i          i.\.' 

A        .              -11     •          1         .1  existing    colleges.      Doubtless     this 

Americans  will  give  where  they  see  i  j  f    xi.                 xi.               i?  i.i_ 

,  .           n    ^  ri-  1    1   X       1-1  would  be  the  case  with  many  of  the 

something  well  established  to  which  ,     .             -1.1.                 o^  j, 

..                     .!_      1 -1     ^       .          //m  weakest  ones   in   the  newer   States; 

it  seems  worth  while  to  give.     "To  ,    .  .    .,    .      ,     j  v-    o     rr  xi_        • 

V     i.1    i.  T_  1.1-    i_  11  1-       •        M  •    xi_  but  is  that  a  hardship?     If  there  is 

liim  that  hath  shall  be  given "  is  the  ^,  .       .     . ,           .^       -     , 

,    «       ,           J     3       /?  any  thine  in  the  matter  of  education 

rale  for  advanced  education.  j'l.-r-mjp'i.-              joi-r 

m,      ,   .         ^  .                    ^  .          ,  for  which    Michigan   and   California 

1  he /at««e;s  fat ra  argument  is  Rood  :*  xtt'                   :*   nr-          i.     1 

.     ^             •'          ^  ^         .  .        /.  and  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  have 

against     government     provision    for  ^    1.1        ^^i.  •         i      x  i. 

,^        ,,.            I.-  1         .     .  reason  to  bless  their  early  statesmen, 

those   things  which   private  persons  .^  .    .    ^  xi.-            x-         i  Oi.  ^ 

,      ^  ",               .J    ^        ^  M'  t  3t  IS  lust  this  creation  of  State  uni- 

may  be  fairly  expected  to   establish  .r.          r-  1.    1.                  1.   j       j 

z         .  .   f     J.                   ^  ^.          •  versities,  which   have    overshadowed 

and    maintain   from   expectatioq   of  ,,         ,   ,                   -    ^,^,,^          .     . 

i-xiii--i-         1.          xi-x     J  the   whole   corps   of    little   sectarian 

cram ;  but  all  history  shows  that  ad-  ,,                ,    ^  .        ...                 ^, 

^        jj       ..      ..             -.r  colleges   and   universities,   or  rather 

▼anced  education  is  not  one  of  those  -.       <.  .t                   .11 

^,  .            rriu           X    i.       J               J.^  rendered  them  impossible, 

things.     The  greatest  modern  apostle  ^  ,       ...      ,,  '^     ,,      .       .      . 

^  J^     7   '          /.  •          •     •  1      T  1  But   whil6    the   whole    brood    of 

of  the  latssez  faire  principle,  John  -    , ,       „                ^  ^t      1          1        ^ 

csx     _a.    -iiir-ii              xi_-           J       xi-  feeble  colleges  must  thus  be  weakened, 

Stuart    Mill,    on     this     and     other  ^  1^      1    1  ?•        ^i.  ^  xi_         n      ^ 

J               -11           1    J         J  I  firmly  believe  that  the  really  strong 

crrounds,   especially   excludes    educa-  „      "^        ,               .,.                 ^1 

f*.             „  ./         /     r         i.i_  colleges  and  universities,  even  those 

tion  in  all  its  grades  from  the  opera-  ,  .  f  ,                                  1      xi.       in 

-    .r      ?  .          >.  .           .     •  1  which  have  grown  up  under  the  old 

tion  of    the  laissez  fatre  principle.  ,?,           fi     x        xi_       j 

S        M     M*ll  j^         i^  system,  would  be  greatly  strengthened 

^         '         '  thereby.      This  is  not  mere  theory. 

•  Look  at  the  history  of  advanced  in- 

"Bnt   there    are  other  things   of  the  ,       ,.        j     .        xt.^   i„«i.  i.^«   ,.^««« 

worth  of  which  the  demand  of  the  market  struction  dunng  the  last  ten  years. 

is  hy  no  means  a  test,  —  things  of  which  the  Several  of  our  older  institutions  were, 

ntiJity  does-  not  consist  in  ministering  to  ten  years  ago,  in  a  state  of  torpor,  or 

inclinations,  nor  in  serving  the  daily  nses  -             moderate  T^ropress.  to  sav  the 

of  life,  and  the  want  of  which  is  least  felt  ^'  ^®'J  moaerate  progress,  to  say  tne 

where  the  need  is  greatest    This  is  pecu-  least.     What  was  the  beginning  of  a 

liarly  true  of  those  things  which  are  chiefly  ^ew    order   of    things    at   Harvard? 

h:fr'S"'*""^^rl=::Ur  Notoriously  the  famous  pamphlet  of 

happen  on  the  voluntary  system,  that,  the  Dr.  Hedge,  exhibiting  the  system  and 

end  not  being  desiretl,  the  means  will  not  ^or}^  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 

be  provided  at  all.  or  that,  the  persons  re-  j,         ^^      publicly-endowed  institu- 

qninng  miprovement  having  an  imperfect  .       .      C   4xr 

or  fidtogether  erroneous  conception  of  what  tion  in  the  West  came  a  very  strong 

they  want,  the  supply  called  forth  by  the  impulse  to  university-growth   in  the 

demand  of  the  market  wiU  be  any  thing  j,             ^j^      .^^    ^    j       university 

but  what  is  really  required.  . . .  EducaUon,  j   ^r  i          j 

therefore,  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  progress   at  Harvard  and  Yale,  and 

admissible  in  principle  that  a  government  Wesleyan  and  Amherst,  and  Prince- 
should  provide  for  the  people.    The  case  is 

one  to  which  the  reasons  of  the  non-inter-  ^  Mill,  PoUtloal  Economy,  voL  IL  book  v. 
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ton   and  Union,  and   Lafayette  and  tions  and  churches,  and  to  the  other 

Washington-Lee    Colleges,   has   un-  good  appliances  accessihle  in  a  Ohris- 

questionably  been  aided  by  the  spirit  tian  country. 

thus  aroused.  What  is  wanted  in  But  it  is  said,  '^  Your  legislatures 
this  country  is  examples  which  will  and  public  authorities  will  manage 
stamp  into  the  mind  of  our  people  such  trusts  badly,  and  appoint  unfit 
what  a  true  university  ought  to  be.  persons  to  professorships." 
Show  an  example  of  this  sort  to  the  Some  will  do  so  at  first ;  most  will 
friends  of  the  really  strong  old  col-  not.  Save  in  one  or  two  cases,  no  such 
iBges,  so  that  they  can  really  under-  charge  can  be  made  in  the  whole  his- 
stand  it,  and  they  will  give  liberally  tory  of  State  management  of  over  forty 
to  build  up  their  older  colleges  as  State  universities  and  colleges,  and  a 
nobly  as  any  new  ones.  Let  any  still  greater  number  of  normal  schools. 
State  develop  its  university  never  so  Nor  can  this  charge  be  made  against 
high,  the  alumni  of  Harvard  and  the  management  by  the  United  States 
Yale,  and  Columbia  and  Brown,  and  of  the  national  academies  at  West- 
Princeton  and  Union  and  Rutgers,  Point  and  Annapolis,  or  of  the  Smith- 
and  others  of  like  vigor,  will  not  let  sonian  Institution,  under  the  very 
their  own  colleges  be  behindhand.  eaves  of  the  national  Capitol. 

Still  another  argument  in  opposi-  Favoritism  and  mismanagement  are 
tion  runs  as  follows :  "  No  institution  likely  to  be  far  greater  in  the  close 
can  be  Christian,  unless  there  be  some  corporations  of  denominational  col- 
denominational  dogma  as  its  basis ;  a  leges,  each  too  weak  to  live  without 
publicly-endowed  institution  cannot  propitiating  the  ^'  leading  men  of  the 
accept     any    denominational    basis:  denomination." 

therefore  it  will  be  infidel  and  atheis-  But   it   is   said,    '^  The   denominfr- 

tic  ; "  or,  to  put  it  in  shorter  form,  ^^  a  tional   colleges    have    given    to    the 

college  must  be  sectarian  to  be  Chris-  country  many  strong   men."     True; 

tian."  but  what  does  this  prove  ?     Extend 

To  say  nothing  of  other  difficulties,  the    argument   a  little.       A  simple 

one  fatal  difficulty  with  this  argument  .printing-office  education  has  given  to 

is,  that  it  proves  too  much.   As  Bishop  the  country  many  strong  men,  — such 

McQuaid  of  Rochester  recently  urged  men   as  Franklin   and  Greeley;  but 

with  great  cogency,  this  argument,  if  does  it  follow  that  we  should  hav^9  no 

good  for  any  thing  against  institutions  other  agency  for  developing  the  latent 

of  advanced  instruction,  is  far  stronger  talent  and  genius  of  the  country? 

against  our  whole  common-school  sys-  The  colleges  have  developed  much 

tem.     The  simplest  view  of  the  sub-  talent  for  the  pulpit,  bar,  and  forum; 

ject  shows  us  that  there  is  far  more  but  we  need  yet  stronger  agencies  for 

reason  for  requiring  sectarian  schools  developing  yet  more;    and  the  proof 

for  children,  who  cannot  provide  for  is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Barnard's  statis- 

their  own  religious  wants,  and  who  tics,  which  show  the  declining  num- 

are  at  the  most  tender  and  impressi-  ber,   proportionately,    of   college-bred 

ble  period,  than  for  young  men,  whose  men  in  all  oux  public  positions,  execa* 

fundamental  ideas  are  already  formed,  tive,  legislative,  and  judicial, 

to  a  great  extent,  and  who  have  free  Besides   this,  our  needs  are  vastly 

access  to  multitudes  of  devoted  cler-  increased  and  extended.    Our  modem 

gymen,  and  to  the  Christian  associa-  civilization  demands  now  what  very 
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few  of   our  colleges  and  uniyersities  little  chance  in  any  other^  unless  there 

are  prepared  to  give, — thorough  train-  he  puhlic  endowments  for  advanced 

ing  in  civil,  mechanical,  and  mining  instruction. 

engineering,  in  architecture,  in  chem-  And  now  what  should  our  practical 

istry  applied  to  agriculture  and  man-  policy  he  in  carrying  out  the  general 

ufactures,  in   all   those   sciences  and  principle  I  have  advocated  ?     Let  us 

arts  which  are  huilding  modern  oivili-  see  if  we  cannot  get  out  of  the  realm 

zation.     The  little  college  with  four  of  theory  into  the  realm  of  practice. 

or  five  professors  is  no  longer  enough.  And  first,  as  to  practical  dealings 

To  meet  this  modem  need,  we  want  toitk  the  question  in  the  newer  States. 

institutions     most     thoroughly     and  Now,  there  is  one  very  fortunate  thing 

largely   equipped   with    laboratories,  in  the  whole  matter;  and  that  is,  as 

lihraries,       museums,      experimental  regards  public  provision  for  education 

grounds,  observatories,  and  the  like,  in  the  new  States,  there  is  already  a 

which  demand  gpreat  concentration  of  National  and  State  policy,  based  on 

means  in  a  few  places.  the  right  principle,  and  tending  to 

But   it   is   said,    <'  Institutions   for  the  right  direction.     It  has  not  been 

advanced    instruction     are     for    the  carried  out  with  sufficient  liberality 

wealthy,    for  rich    men's   sons,    and  or  continuity ;  still  it  has  always  been 

not  for  the  poor."  in  one  direction,  and  that  is,  I  think. 

Nothing  could  be  more  wide  of  the  the   right  direction.     In   accordance 

fact.     The  rich  man  is  indeed  vastly  with  this  policy,  the  Congress  of  the 

interested    indirectly;    for  thorough  United     States     gave     the     newer 

provision  lor  advanced  education  will  States,  — 

raise  up  a  thoughtful  class  of  men.  First,  a  grant  of  land  to  serve  as  a 

who  are  the  natural   enemies  of  all  nucleus  fund  for  primary  and  second- 

the  wild  theories  which  tend  to  deso-  ary  instruction. 

late  society,  or  disturb  public  prosperi-  Second,  Congress  gave  the  States 
ty ;  but,  if  any  person  more  than  a  grant  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  fund  for 
another  is  fully  and  directly  interested,  university  instruction, 
it  is  the  poor  man.  The  rich  man  Third,  Congress  has  given  to  the 
can  send  his  son  to  another  State  or  new  States,  as  well  as  to  the  old,  a 
to  another  country ;  the  poor  man  grant  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  fund  for 
cannot.  The  doctrine  I  advocate  is  instruction,  especially  in  sciences  bear- 
the  only  one,  which,  in  many  parts  of  ing  on  the  great  industries.  This 
our  country,  can  insure  a  worthy  edu-  National  and  State  policy,  thus  in 
cation  to  the  sons  of  poor  men.  The  harmony,  has  begun  to  be  supple- 
whole  experience  of  the  world  shows,  men  ted  by  an  individual  policy.  Al- 
that  from  the  ranks  of  poverty  comes  ready  individuals  are  beginning  to 
by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  genius  aggregate  gifts  about  the  funds  thus 
and  talent  and  energy  of  the  world,  provided  by  the  Nation  and  the 
In  the  great  majority  of  our  States,  State. 

this  great  class,  disciplined  by  pov-  Here,  then,  is  a  policy  distinct  and 

erty,  have    no  chance   for    any  ad-  consistent      So   far  as   it  has  been 

vanced  education  in  applied  science,  carried  out,  it  has  worked  well.     The 

in  civil   engineering,  in   mechanical  only  difficulty  is,  that  it  has  been 

engineering,  in    mining  engineering,  carried  out  too  slowly  and  timidly: 

and  kindred  departments^  and  very  what  I  advocate  is^  that  it  be  carried 
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out  firmly  and  logically.      I   would  whose  whole  system  of  public  action 

have  Congress  strengthen  the  foun-  consists,  not  in  promoting  a  practica- 

dations   it  has   laid   in    the    States,  ble  plan,  but  in  groaning   over  and 

thoughtfully  and    liberally,   in  view  scolding  at  every  thing  supposed  to 

of  the  vast  populations  that  are  to  contravene    ultra  doctrines  of   non- 

reside  in  those  States,  and  in  view  of  interference   and    the    ultra    laissez 

the  absolute  necessity  of  having  strong  faire   phrases;    but    it    is   a   policy 

centres  of  enlightenment  in  those  vast  already  adopted,  and  is  the  only  one 

populations.  which  can  give  advanced  education  to 

Next,  as  to  State  policy.  I  would  our  great  new  States, 
have  it  go  in  the  same  direction  as  Let  me  sum  up  the  whole  case 
heretofore,  but  with  a  liberality  and  based  on  facts  presented  in  public 
steadiness  showing  far  more  fore-  reports,  which  I  ask  you  as  thought- 
sight  I  would  have  each  of  those  ful  men  to  ponder.  Remember,  then, 
States  build  up  higher  upon  the  foun-  that  in  not  one  of  our  States,  outside 
dations  laid  by  national  grants  their  the  original  thirteen,  has  there  yet 
public  institutions  for  advanced  in-  been  established  by  private  enter- 
struction  as  distinguished  from  pri-  prise  or  sectarian  zeal  a  college  or 
vate  sectarian  institutions.  I  would  university  with  a  faculty  approaching 
have  each  State  build  up  the  oue  completeness  as  to  numbers,  or  with 
institution  under  its  control,  rather  a  general  equipment  which  reaches 
than  the  twenty  under  the  control  of  mediocrity.  In  the  whole  number  of 
conferences  and  dioceses  and  synods  such  sectarian  institutions,  there  is 
and  councils  and  consistories  and  not  one  complete  faculty,  not  one 
presbyteries,  and  denominational,  as-  library,  laboratory,  observatory,  or 
sociations  of  various  sects.  I  would  illustrative  collection,  worthy  of  even 
have  Michigan  develop  more  com-  the  third  rank,  even  judging  by  our 
pletely  her  excellent  normal  school  American  standard.  This  is  the  out- 
at  Ypsilanti,  and  her  agricultural  come  of  nearly  a  century  of  effort, 
college  at  Lansing,  and  add  a  de-  under  the  principle  of  scattering  re- 
part  men  t  of  technology,  and  a  mining  sources  for  advanced  education  in 
school,  to  her  noble  university  at  accordance  with  the  demands  of  sec- 
Ann  Arbor.  I  would  have  Illinois  tarianism,  rather  than  concentrating 
strengthen  her  admirable  industrial  them  in  accordance  with  the  plans  of 
university  at  Champaign;  and  Ar-  statesmanship, 
kansas,  hers  at  Lafayette.'  I  would  So  much  for  the  great  new  States. 
have  Missouri  strengthen  her  State  Turn  now  to  the  older  States, 
university  at  Columbia,  and  her  min-  What  should  he  our  policy  with 
ing  school  at  Boll  a ;  and  Iowa  them  ?  Wise  statesmanship  dictates 
strengthen  her  State  college  at  Ames;  that  we  be  not  fettered  by  a  single 
and  Minnesota,  her  State  university  theory  or  doctrine,  no  matter  how  good 
at  St.  Anthony;  and  California  go  in  the  abstract.  The  older  States,  hav- 
en, as  she  recently  has  done'  so  liber-  ing  had  more  time  for  developing  insti- 
ally,  and  strengthen  her  university  at  tutions  for  advanced  instruction,  and 
Berkeley;  and  Kentucky,  hers  at  not  having  scattered  resources  with 
Ashland;  and  so  with  the  rest  utter  prodigality  as  the  new  States 

This   is  a  policy   which    may   be  have  done,   have   built   up  a    small 

groaned  over  or  sighed  at  by  those  number  of  colleges  and  universities 
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of  real  strength.     On  their  fotinda-  national    universities;    or  should   it 

tion  I  would  have  public  grants  and  create  one  or  more  new  ones  worthy 

private   gifts   combined.     Here,   too,  of  the  nation,  placing  one  of  them  at 

fortunately,   there   is  a  well-defined  the  national  capital,  where  the  vast 

National  policy,  and,  to  some  extent,  libraries,  museums,  and   laboratories 

a  State  policy.  of  various  sorts    now  existing  may 

The  National  Grovernment  acted  in  be  made  of  use  for  advanced  instrucr 

accordance  with  it  when  it  gave  the  tion,  and  where  the  university  could 

grant  of  lands  for  general  and  scien-  act  directly  and  powerfully  for  good 

tific     and     industrial    education    in  in  sending  graduates  admirably  pre- 

1862 ;  and  the  States  acted  in  accord-  pared  into  the  very  heart  and  centre 

ance  with    it,  when   they    appropri-  of  our  national  ciril  service,  to  ele- 

ated  that  grant,  —  Connecticut  to  vate  and  strengthen  it,  —  I  believe, 

Yale,  New  Hampshire  to  Dartmouth,  in  spite  of  pessimists  and  doctrinaires, 

Vermont  to  tbe  Vermont  University,  that   the  result  would  tell  for  good 

New   Jersey  to   Butgers,  Massachu-  upon  the  whole  country, 
setts  to  the  State  Agricultural  Col-        I  do  not  enter  into  details  of  any 

lege   and    Institute    of    Technology,  particular  plan :  for  this  I  refer  you 

Rhode  Island  to  Brown  University,  to   the   thoughtful    papers    of   Prof. 

The  Scripture  rule  in  this  case  is,  "  to  Hoyt  and   Senator  Howe.     My  aim 

him  that  hath  shall  be  given ; ''  the  has   been   simply  to  lay  down   and 

scientific  rule  is,  let  there  be  a  ^^sur-  illustrate  the  great  principles  which 

▼ival  of  the  fittest;"  and  the  plain  must  serve   as  a  foundation  in  this 

rule   of  common-sense — whether  in  whole  matter. 

nation  or  State,  whether  in  old  States        And  now  a  word  in  answer  to  the 

or  new,  whether  for  public  or  private  objections  recently  put  forth  by  Dr. 

gifts  —  is,  for  primary  education,  dif-  McCosh. 

fusion ;  for  advanced  education,  con-        The  doctor  first  objects  to  the  term 

oentration  of  resources.  '^  sectarian  college,''  and  asks  what  I 

And,  as  to  the  general  application  mean   by   it.     I   can    easily   answer 

of  these  rules,  the  history  of  all  civil-  him.     A  sectarian  college  is  a  college 

ized  nations,  and  especially  our  own,  controlled  by  any  single  sect,  or  com- 

shows  that  the  thoughtful  statesman-  bination   of    sects.      Sometimes  this 

ship   of  each  generation  should  pro-  control   is   exercised   by   giving    the 

vide  for  the  primary,  secondary,  and  favored  sect  a  majority  of  trustees  or 

advanced  education  of  each  genera-  professors;    sometimes   by    requiring 

tion.  the  president  to  be  a  clergyman  of  a 

Accepting  this  principle,  the  im-  peculiar  sect ;  sometimes  by  organiz-* 
mediate  care  should  evidently  be  to  ing  the  controlling  body,  at  the 
strengthen  by  public  action  the  best  beginning,  in  the  interest  of  the  sect, 
foundations  for  advanced  education  and  then  keeping  it  a  close  corpora- 
which  we  already  have ;  and  although  tion.  Unfortunately,  the  answer  to 
I  am  not  her^  as  the  advocate  of  a  the  learned  doctor's  question  is  writ- 
single  national  university,  yet  I  may  ten  over  the  whole  history  of  Ameri- 
say,  that  should  the  National  €U>vem-  can  education,  and  in  letters  very 
ment  take  a  few  of  the  strongest  in  big  and  black.  From  the  days  when 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and,  by  Henry  Dunster,  the  first  president  of 
greater  endowments  etill|  make  them  Harvard  College,  a  devoted  scholar. 
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and  earnest  man,  was  driven  ^m  A  man  of  the  required  sect  was  at 
his  seat  with  ignominy  and  craelty,  last  found  admirably  fitted ;  but  this 
because,  as  Cotton  Mather  said  after*  man  was  rejected.  Why?  Simply 
wards,  he  had  ^'  fallen  into  the  briitrs  because  he  was  not  of  a  particular 
of  anti-pedobaptism,"  the  sectarian  party  in  that  particular  sect.  Does 
spirit  has  been  the  worst  foe  of  ad-  the  doctor  wish  to  know  what  an  un- 
vanced  education.  sectarian  university  is  ?  I  point  him 
But,  if  the  doctor  thinks  examples  to  the  charter  given  by  the  State  of 
of  this  sort  too  old,  I  will  point  him  New  York  to  the  university  which  I 
to  some  well  known  in  our  time,  have  the  honor  to  serve.  It  contains 
One  of  the  most  honored  college  the  following  clauses:  "Persons  of 
presidents  of  New  York  was  driven  any  religious  sect,  or  of  no  religious 
out  of  his  professorship  of  natural  sect,  shall  be  equally  eligible  to  all 
philosophy  in  a  New-England  college  offices  and  appointments."  And 
because  he  was  an  Episcopalian.  One  again,  "  No  person  shall  be  accepted 
of  the  most  honored  college  pVesi-  or  rejected  as  trustee,  professor,  or 
dents  of  New  England  was  driven  student,  on  account  of  any  religious 
away  from  a  professorship  of  Greek  in  or  political  views  which  he  may  or 
a  New- York  college  because  he  was  may  not  entertain." 
a  Unitarian.  One  of  the  most  re-  But  Dr.  McCosh  praises  Yale  Col- 
nowned  college  presidents  in  the  lege,  and  asks  whether  I  consider 
Western  States  was  excluded  from  a  that  a  sectarian  college.  Let  me  say 
professorship  in  the  State  of  New  here  to  tha  doctor,  that,  while  I  may 
York  because  he  was  a  Presbyterian,  be  willing  to  sit  at  his  feet  to  learn 
One  of  the  main  university  presiden-  som^  other  duties,  I  cannot  acknowl- 
cies  in  New  England  remained  in  edge  him  as  my  instructor  regarding 
these  latter  years  vacant  for  a  long  my  filial  duty  to  my  Alma  Mater. 
time.  Why  ?  There  were  scholars.  Among  all  her  sons,  no  one  loves  her 
jurists,  statesmen,  in  that  Common-  or  respects  her  more  than  I ;  and  my 
wealth,  who  would  have  done  honor  to  love  and  respect  for  her  grow  with 
the  position.  Why  were  they  not  the  years,  because  I  see  that  she  is 
called?  Simply  because  the  statute  nobly  working  out  of  the  sectarian 
of  the  university  required  the  pre-  fetters  which  her  early  history  threw 
siding  officer  to  be  a  Baptist.  One  of  about  her.  She  has  appointed  sever- 
the  most  important  colleges  in  the  al  men  to  professorships  without  corn- 
State  of  New  York  rejected  one  of  pelling  them  to  submit  to  any  tests 
the  best  modem  chemists  because  he  of  orthodoxy  whatever.  In  her 
was  not  of  the  required  sect :  a  noted  faculty  may  to-day  be  found  men 
college  in  a  neighboring  State  re-  utterly  at  variance  with  the  theology 
jected  one  of  our  most  noted  astron-  which  she  has  been  supposed  to  rep- 
omers   and  mathematicians    for    the  resent. 

same    reason.     Nay,    within    a    few        She  has  never  lost  her  presence  of 

years  I  have  had  personal  knowledge,  mind  in  view  of  Darwinism ;  nor  has 

as  a  trustee  of  the  college  concerned,  she  ever  allowed  a  scientific  profes- 

of  the  following  case  :  a  college  had  sorship  to  remain  vacant  for  fear  that 

suffered  long  for  want  of  a  professor  she  might  find  in  her  faculty  a  be* 

of   rhetoric    and   English   literature,  liever  in  evolution, 
upon  a  foundation  already  endowed.        The    doctor    expressed    fear   that 
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trouble  might  arise  from  difference  in  education     of     its     citizens.     Andj 

belief  among  professors,  and  thought  finally,  the  doctor   gained  some  ap^ 

some  one  religious  body  must  be  in  plause,  apparently  from  undergradu- 

control.     To  show  how  little  he  un-  ates  coUected  in   the  hall  when   he 

derstands  the  problem  as  it  has  been  spoke,  by  the  assertion  that  American 

wrought  out  in  this  country,  I  can  colleges    and    universities   send  out 

point  him  to  the  University  of  Yir-  graduates  as  well  prepared  as  do  the 

ginia,   the   University  of  Michigan^  great      foreign      universities.       The 

the   Cornell    University,   the   Indus-  docftor  possibly  mistakes  me.     I  made 

trial  University  of  Illinois,  the  nor-  no  reference  to  the    smaller  queen's 

mal  schools  and  national  colleges  in  colleges  of  Ireland.     If  he  says  that   . 

the  various  States,  which  have  gone  the  scholarship  of  their  students  at 

on     perfectly    easily    and    smoothly  graduation  is  lower  than  that  in  our 

under   the   system    I   advocate,   and  American  colleges,  I  shall  take  his 

with  infinitely  less  of  religious  quar-  word  for  it,  and  pity  Ireland  all  the 

relling    than    has     taken     place    in  more.     But   if    he   meant    that  our 

several  colleges   under  the  guidance  American  ^niversities,  any  of  them, 

of  a  particular  sect.  graduate    men    on    an    equality,   as 

Again:    the  doctor  objects  to  any  regards  scholarship,  with   the   great 

dependence  upon  State  and  National  universities    of   the    Old    World,    I 

aid,   because,  he   says,  their  officers  will  not  put  assertion  against  asser- 

would   be   obliged    to   present   their  tion,  though   my  experience   among 

cases   to    the   State   legi&>lature,   and  those  universities  at  home  and  abroad 

there  would  be  "  lobbying  j "  and  he  as  a  student  (I  state  it  simply  as  a 

draws  a  picture  of  the  wretchedness  matter  of    fact)    is  greater  than  his 

arising  from  university  officers  taking  own,  but  I  will  simply  point  to  facts 

part  in  this  business.     But  there  is  which    utterly    disprove    his    asser- 

snother  picture   far  more  wretched:  tion.     If  his  assertion  be 'true,  why 

it  is  the  picture  of  college  presidents  is   it  that  a  stream  of  the  foremost 

and   professors  inflicting   themselves  scholars  of  our  foremost  universities 

nd  nauseam  upon   the   pulpits   and  sets  steadily  toward  the  great  univer- 

parlors  of  their  particular  denomina-  sities  of  the  Old  World  ?     Why  do 

tion  '^  to  present  the  claims  "  of  their  our  best  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale, 

special  sectarian  college ;  the  picture  Michigan,  Princeton,  Wesleyan,  Cor- 

of  college  officials  paying  court  at  the  nell,  and  Columbia,  and  all  the  rest, 

tables  of  rich  members  of  the  sect  to  constantly  go  abroad  to  perfect  them- 

catch    some   drippings   for   tlieir  re-  selves  in  these  same  studies  ?     Why 

spective  colleges )  the  picture^  of  pro-  was  it   that   the    late  presidents  of 

fessors   of  colleges  driven  to   watch  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  their  present 

for  legacies  at  the   hands  of    aged  presidents,  both  pursued  their  studies 

widows  and  spinsters.     This  is  a  pic-  abroad   after    graduation    at  home  ? 

ture  infinitely  more  sad  than  that  of  Why  is  it  that  almost  every  professor 

the  college  officer  as  a  citizen  present-  of  note   in   our  leading  colleges,   in 

ing  the  claims  of  advanced  education  every     important     department,     has 

to    the    Educational    Committee   of  perfected    his    studies    abroad    after 

the    legislature,    or    to    its    various  graduating  at  home?     To   provoke 

members,  and  enforcing  upon  them  the  applause  of  undergraduates.  Dr. 

the  duty  thai  the  State  owes  in  the  McCosh's  assertion  was  good  enough, 
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and  he  appears  to  have  learned  early  those  who  govern  them.  Eton  and 
how  to  minister  to  the  American  Harrow  and  Rugby  are  places  of 
appetite  for  praise ;  but  as  a  statement  pilgrimage ;  and  that  galaxy  in  which 
soberly  made  before  a  body  anxious  Hawtrey  and  Arnold  and  Temple 
to  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  and  stood  is  one  oi  the  glories  of  our  race, 
to  do  something  to  help  on  advanced  Nor  is  our  own  country  without  ex- 
education  in  the  country,  the  state-  aroples.  Any  president  of  college 
ment  seems  to  be  utterly  unworthy.  or  university   might  prize  the  fame 

And  one    more   question   may   be  of  Taylor  of  Andover. 
asked,  What  shall  be  done  with  this        And  now,  in  closing,  let  me  present 

great    multitude    of    denominational  the   two    practical   conclusions    from 

colleges  already  existing  ?     I  answer  my  argument :  — 
to  that,  Let  them  become  intermediate        Firsts  In  the  older  States  public 

colleges,  holding  a  place  like  that  of  and  private  aid  should  be  concent 

the   great    English    schools    or    the  trated  upon  a  small  number  of  the 

German  gymnasia,  between  the  lower  broadest  and  strongest  foundations 

preparatory  schools  and  the  universi-  already  laid. 

ties.     As   such   they  could  render  a         Second,    In    the    newer     States, 

vast  service  to  the  country.  State  aid  should  be  regularly   and 

There  would    be  no   lessening   in  liberally  given  to  State  institutions, 

their   dignity,  or  in  the  position  of  for  the   highest   literary,    scientific, 

those  who  manage  them.  Our  mother-  and  industrial  instruction,  to  fully 

country  gives  her  highest  honors  to  equip  them,  and  to  keep  them  free 

those   intermediate   colleges,   and   to  from  sectarian  control. 


PILCHARDS.  — A  LOVE-STORY. 

BT   MARY   J.    PENWYN. 

The  little  fishing-village  which  blessing  of  fishermen  on  the  Cornish 
has  grown  up  under  the  lee  of  Mount  coast,  shoals  of  pilchards,  uncounted 
Saint  Michael  rouses  to  its  most  intense  and  uncountable,  appear  of  a  sudden, 
life  when  it  pleases  the  dog-fish  that  their  silvery  fins  just  flashing  above 
the  pilchards  shall  enter  the  bay.  the  water  in  places,  in  token  of  wealth 
Whether  the  pilchards  move  in  a  to  which  no  sunken  argosy  of  Spanish 
certain  fixed  line  of  travel,  Which  the  plate  compares.  I  know  that  the  dog- 
dog-fish  have  discovered  and  follow,  I  fish,  who  is  a  sort  of  shark,  followsv 
do  not  know;  or  whether,  on  the  them,  apparently  to  and  for  their 
other  hand,  the  pilchards  would  stay  destruction.  When  they  appear,  the 
in  some  blest  spot,  unprovoked  by  Cornish  fishermen,  with  their  long 
fishermen,  undried  and  unsalted,  *  seines,  all  ready  for  their  arrival,  put 
blushing  unseen,  indeed,  and  hid-  out  into  the  bay,  and  haul  in  untold 
den  in  remote  caves  of  ocean,  were  thousands,  the  food  for  half  England, 
there  no  dog-fish,  —  this  I  know  not.  and  the  wealth  of  half  Cornwall. 
What  I  know  is   this :  that,  to   the  And,  if  they  did  not  come  thus,  this 
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fltory  would  never  hare  happened,  nor  or  eren  a  hundred,  of  the  best  of  the 

would  it  ever  have  been  written.  pilchards  which  fell  to  his  share,  to 

For  in  a  haul  of  pilchards  which  whichever  hut  had  the  charge  of  their 
is,  perhaps,  still  memorable  in  the  pet  child,  Peg  Trevor ;  and  these  were 
traditions  of  Mount  Saint  Michael,  so  called  "  Peg's  catch."  The  fishing 
enormous  was  the  yield  that  it  gave,  lasts  on  the  Cornish  shore  from  July 
it  happened  that  Mark  Trevor,  as  to  October.  The  Cornish  men  say, 
honest  and  bold  a  fisherman  as  ever  that,  though  the  pilchard  is  the  small- 
rowed  his  boat  out  of  the  Bay  of  Saint  est  of  fish,  he  feeds  the  most  of  men. 
Michael,  as  he  stood  up  to  hail  the  This  is  sure,  that  at  Peg's  home,  before 
next  boat,  and  direct  the  lay  of  the  she  knew  what  the  value  of  the  free- 
heavy  seine,  stumbled,  or  had  a  fit,  —  will  offering  was,  the  very  best  of  the 
no  man  knew  or  knows,  —  fell  heavily  catch  of  Saint  Michael's  Bay  always 
over  the  gunwale,  and  must  have  been  came  together  by  a  fine  law  of  selec- 
entangled  in  the  seine.  The  other  tion.  Before  Peg  was  twenty  years 
boatmen  saw  him  fall ;  and,  though  old,  the  superstition  of  these  Cornish- 
they  risked  the  whole  catch,  long  men  led  them  ail  to  believe  that  the 
John  Trevor,  and  Tregail,  the  lame  man  who  put  one  mean  pilchard  into 
man,  and  young  Trelawney,  pulled  to  Peg's  catch  would  bring  bad  luck  on 
the  rescue  at  once ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  himself  for  the  next  seven  years.  And 
length  of  the  seine  could  be  parted  Peg's  share,  being  the  best  of  catch 
from  the  next  length,  it  was  parted,  of  the  year  by  this  law  of  the  selec- 
and  with  the  whole  force  of  the  three  tion  of  love,  made  Peg  an  independent 
boats  they  hauled  it  in.  But  it  was  little  woman  in  her  way ;  all  the 
too  late,  and  they  brought  poor  Mark  more  so  when  Peg  herself  grew  big 
Trevor's  body  home  stark  and  dead,  enough  to  take  oversight  and  watch  of 
He  would  never  draw  seine  again.  her  catch. 

Everybody  liked  Mark  Trevor,  and  Besides  the  good-will  of  his  neigh- 

everybody  loved   his  little   daughter  bors,  Mark  Trevor  had  had  but  little 

Peg.     She  was,  before  this,  the  pet  to  leave   to   the  orphan-girl    except 

of  the  village ;  and,  because  she  had  good    blood,   and    good    friends,   his 

no  other  mother,  she  was  made  to  feel  pretty  hut,  his  boat,  and  his  length 

that   every  woman   along  the   shore  of  seine.     On  his  little  finger,  the  day 

loved   her  as  her  own,  and  that  she  his  body  was  brought  home  dead,  was 

was  a  pet  in  every  hut  of  them  all.  an  old-fashioned  ring,  which,  on  his 

And  so    it   happened,  that,   after   a  wedding-day,   he   had    given   to   his 

funeral    service    of    more    solemnity  wife.     It  was  not  her  wedding-ring ; 

than    these   rough    children  of  ogres  but  she  wore  it  above  her  wedding- 

and   of   giant-killers    were   wont    to  ring,  as  a  guard,  after  a  fashion  of 

lavish   on  the  dead,  it  was  somehow  those  days,  —  a  queer,  old-fashioned 

agreed  that  Peg  should  be  owned  as  ring,  with  a  great  garnet  in  the  mid- 

a  sort  of  child  of  the  regiment;  that  die;  and  round  this  ring  this  pilchard 

she  should  be  cared  for  as  well  as  the  story  grows.     The  ring  was  preciously 

very  best  of  them:  and  it  came  to  be  saved  among  Peg's  belongings;  and 

a  custom,  that,  at  the  end  of  every  as  the  girl  grew  up,  and  knew  it  was 

drawingof  the  long  seines,  every  man,  her  mother's  ring,  she  was   fond  of 

according  to  the  success  of  the  draught  looking  on   it,  and   at  last   took   to 

of  fishes,  should  bring  twenty,  or  fifty,  wearing  it  herself,  when  she  became 
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a  woman  ;  not,  for  fairness'  sake,  be  it  of  the  law  to  this  young  fellow,  as  he 

said,  from  any  love  of  finery,  but  be-  sat  on  the  back-seat  among  the  young 

cause  they  said  there  was  a  spell  in  lawyers,  with  a  yery  fresh  wig  and  a 

garnets.     "Anywise  there  would   be  very  fresh  gown ;  and  this  something 

luck  in  what  her  mother  wore ; "  and  had  made  the   great  lord  direct  the 

80  for  "luck  she  would  wear  it."     So  man  of  all  work  in  this  very  impor- 

said  the  merry,  good-hearted,  fearless  tant  matter  of  A  in  appeal  vs,  Z  to 

girl.  call  in  Master  Anthony  Skene  when 

And  when,  one  day,  after  a  hard  the  great  lord  had  been  told  that  they 

day's  work,  the  ring  was  lost,  and  no-  should  need   more  force  before  that 

body  remembered   to   have  seen  the  work  was  done.     No,  I  am  not  going 

ring  since  breakfast,  poor  Peg  was  a  to  tell  you  the  story  of  the  great  case 

little  dashed.  She  went  to  bed  crying,  of  A  t;^.  Z ;  that  is  a  trick  of  the  nov- 

indeed.      But  the  next  morning  all  elists :  I  am  only  going  to  tell  what 

was  right  again.     She  said  so,  and  I  happened  to  Anthony  Skene  when  he 

believe  it  was  so.     "No  need  to  make  came  home  to  his  cliambers  after  that 

salt  when  your  boat's  at  sea,"  said  great  day  of  work,  when,  first  of  all, 

she.     "No  need  to  cry  for  an  addled  he  had  been  introduced  to  the  great 

Qgg^^^  said  she.  "  If  the  hand  is  clean,  lord  of  the  law,  and  then  had  gone  to 

the  ring  makes   it  no  cleaner,"  said  work   as   bidden,  all  day  long,    well 

she.    For  Peg  had  a  world  of  Cornish  into  the  evening,  examining  witnesses 

proverbs,  which    she   could   bring  to  in   advance,   and   seeing   what   they 

bear  on  her  side  of  whatever  argu-  could  say,  and  what  they  would  say, 

ment,  and  her  side  was   always  the  from  what  they  would  be  frightened, 

cheeiy   and   jolly   and    hopeful   and  and   on  what  points  they  would  be 

brave  side ;  for  the  girl  was  as  hearty  sure.     Anthony  Skene  came  home  to 

as  her  father  was  before  her,  and  she  his  chambers  not  displeased  with  him- 

made  the  best  therefore  of  what  was  self.     But  never   had   his   chambers 

to  her  indeed  a  very  happy  world.  seemed  so  forlorn.     They  were  warm. 

Mrs.  Godkin  had  the  ^^  all  right 
Nay,  they  were  light.    She  was  bidden 

If  the  reader  really  cares  to  know  to  light  the  candles  at  seven ;  and  she 

what  became  of  this  ring,  it  will  be  had  lighted  them.     But  they  were  so 

easy  enouprh   to  tell  him.     It  would  lonely !     Anthony  Skene  thought  of 

not   be   hard  to  tell  him  its  history  the  pleasant  home  in  Hampshire,  and 

from  that  day  to  this  day,  nor  whose  of    his    mother    and    father,  of   his 

finger  the  garnet  is  on  at  this  moment,  sister  Hetty,  and  of  the  boys.     He 

unless,  indeed,  it  have  just  now  gone  kicked  off  hiB  boots,  and  he  put  on  his 

to   Starr   &    Mortimer's,   or  to    Mr.  slippers;  and  he  felt  as  if  he  would 

Buby's,  or  to  Guild's,  to  be  set  anew,  like  to  cut  his  throat,  he  was  so  lonely. 

The    ring    turned    up    in    Anthony  The  teakettle  was  simmering  on  the 

Skene's  chambers  in  the  New  Inn  in  hob,  as  Mrs.  Godkin  had  left  it,  and 

London.  as  it  was  always  left  at  seven  o'clock 

Anthony  Skene  had  been  at  work  But  the  mere  comparison  of  the  looe- 

all  that  winter  day  in  the  most  im-  liness  and  cheerlessness  of  the  place 

portant  cause  that  had  ever  been  con-  with  the  home-feeling  of  the  Hamp- 

fided  to  him.     Something  had  turned  shire   hob,  where   his   mother's  tea- 

the  attention  of  one  of  the  great  lords  kettle  was  simmering,  made  Anthony 
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Skene  more  wretched;    and,  as    he  chards,  toasted  them  through.     One 

looked   at  the  teakettle,  he  swore  a  of  them  t.ook  fire,  but  was  extinguished 

sorry  oath.     On  a  table  at  one  side  easily ;  and,  though  a  little  smoked,  it 

were   muffins,  and  a  tea-canister,  a  added  to  the  cheer  of  the  simple  meal, 

cup^  sancer,  and  spoon,  with   a  few  Anthony  Skene  made  himself  another 

lumps  of  sugar,  a  bit  of  butter,  and  a  cup  of  tea.     He  set  aside  the  tray  for 

bit   of   cheese.      And    as    Anthony  Mrs.  Godkin  to  make  all  clean  in  the 

Skene  remembered  the  good  cheer  at  morning,  and  then  found  for  himself 

his  father's  house,  and  who  there  were  a  bottle  of  choice  old  Fort,  still  half 

at  that  moment  round  his  father's  full.      He  brought  this  out,  with  a 

table,  and  how  surely  they  were  talk-  daintily-cut  glass,  one  of  six,  which 

ing  of  him,  he  swore   another  sorry  had  been  his  father's  gift  to  him.     He 

oath,  because  he  was  so  lonely.     The  drew  up  a  second  chair  for  his  feet ; 

chambers  were  good  enough  chambers ;  he  lighted  his  pipe ;  he  blew  curls  of 

but  poor  Anthony  Skene  felt  more  for-  smoke  into  the  air,  and  watched  them 

lorn  than  ever.  as  they  twisted,  expanded,  and  broke. 

None  the  less  did  he  make  his  cup  He  swore  no  more  sorry  oaths.     No : 

of  tea,  and  set  the   saucer  upon  it,  he    was    more   cheerful,  because    he 

after  the  fashion  of  those  days.     And  was  more  comfortable.     But  all  the 

he  toasted  a  muffin,  and  buttered  it;  time  he  played  with  the  garnet  ring, 

but  still  the  bachelor  meal  seemed  to  And    he    fancied    fancies,    and    he 

him,  nay,  was,  very  forlorn.     And  so  it  dreamed  dreams,   that    found    their 

was  that  he  said  to  himself  that  he  centre  in  the  garnet  ring.     And  so, 

would  open  the  box  of  pilchards,  which  when  the  pipe  was  out,  and  when  two 

his  client,  John  Holt,  had  sent  him  glasses  were  out  of  the  bottle,  and  he 

with  bis  last  retaining-fee.    Pilchards  corked  it  resolutely,  and  set  it  back 

were  usually  packed  in  hogsheads ;  but  in    the    cupboard,   Anthony    Skene 

sometimes   a  man  in  business  knew  said   aloud,  ^^I  will   ask   the  woman 

where  to  find  a  choice  "  lot "  put  up  that  wore  that  ring  to  marry  me ;  and, 

with  much  more  care  in  a  long  box,  if  she  says  'Yes,'  I  will  never  live  in 

just  as  wide  as  the  pilchards  were    these  chambers   more."     I   am 

long,  much,  indeed,  as  the  reader  may  sorry  to  say,  that,  as  he  spoke  of  the 

see    herrings   packed   to-day.      And  chambers,  he  denounced  them   by  a 

such  a  box  had  the  faithful  and  ad-  word  which  gentlemen  use  no  longer, 

nftring  John  Holt  sent  to  his  faithful  Anthony  Skene  was  a  good  lawyer, 

counsellor,  Anthony  Skene.  a  high-toned  gentleman,  a  rising  man 

Anthony  Skene  took  down  from  its  too,   as  the    men   of  Queen   Anne's 

nail  a  little  hatchet,  with  which,  with  court  said ;  but  he  was  an  impulsive 

his  own  hands,  he  split  the  wood  that  fellow :  and,  when  he  took  the  bit  be- 

kindled  his  coal.   He  opened  the  box,  tween  his  teeth,  it  was  no  common 

and  picked  out  two  pilchards,  that  he  curb  that  hindered  him,  until  some 

might  toast  them  also  over  the  fire,  other  fancy  crossed  his  way. 
As  he  lifted  them  from  the  box,  some- 
thing  sparkled  and  fell.     He  found  it 

on  the  floor.     It  was  a  garnet  ring.  This  is  what  happened  to  the  ring. 

The  reader,  of  course,  sees  that  it  was  But  what  I  am  to  tell  is  what  hap- 

Peg  Trevor's  garnet  ring.  pened  to  Anthony  Skene.    Not  in 

Anthony  Skene  warmed  the  pil-  that  celebrated  case  of  A  in  error  V8. 
dl 
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Z :  for  that  yon  may  look   in  the  there.     And  his  old  father  could  not 

Reports  of  the  IX.,  X.,  and  XI.  An-  understand  why  he  must  leave  so  soon. 

nsd  Reg.  Middl.     Is  it  not  all  writ-  But  leave  he  did.     **  Business  in  the 

ten  there  ?     Long  before  A  and  Z  had  West/'  he  said,  as  he  had  said  when 

settled,  or  had  been  settled,  the  lead-  he  arrived.     And  the  girls  thought  it 

ing  events    happened    to    Anthony  so   grand  that  their  brother  should 

Skene,  which  are  now  to  be  written  have  important  business  which  could 

down.  not  be  spoken  of,  and  must  hardly  be 

The  summer  term  of  X  year  was  alluded  to,  that  they  were  almost  corn- 
well  over,  and  Anthony  Skene,  like  all  pensated  for  losing  their  brother  by 
other  men  in  chambers,  had  earned  that  mystery.  His  father  would  not 
his  long  vacation.  He  told  Mrs.  hear  to  his  going  o£f  on  the  horse  he 
(}odkin  that  he  should  not  be  back  had  bought  in  London,  but  mounted 
for  six  weeks.  He  packed  his  little  him  on  the  best  roadster  in  his  own 
round  horseman's  valise,  after  the  stable;  and  so  Master  Anthony  de- 
fashion  of  that  time.  Into  a  leather  parted,  after  a  tearful  breakfast,  on 
belt,  after  another  fashion  of  the  time,  the  **  important  business."  This 
he  put  thirty  of  Queen  Anne's  gui-  business  was,  as  it  may  be  hoped  the 
neas ;  and,  in  the  most  secret  com-  reader  has  gpiessed,  to  learn  what  was 
partment  of  this  belt,  he  placed  a  thehistoryof  the  garnet  ring.  For  this 
little  vellum  packet,  in  the  heart  of  purpose  Anthony  had  armed  himself 
which  was  the  garnet  ring.  Thus  with  letters  from  great  London  fish* 
equipped,  he  rode  to  his  father's  house  mongers,  to  all  parties  of  consequence 
in  Hampshire;  and  there,  with  his  in  their  line  in  Cornwall.  And  he 
father  and  mother,  with  all  the  bro-  had,  hidden  away  in  the  round  port- 
ther  and  sister  Skenes  as  well,  and  manteau,  the  painted  end  of  the  box 
with  all  the  pretty  neighbors,  and  all  of  pilchards,  which  he  had  opened  in 
the  gay  young  men  of  his  earlier  life,  his  chambers  on  that  fatal  evening, 
he  made  holiday  for  the  rest  of  that  The  journey  was  not  without  ad* 
week.  There  was  a  pretty  Lucy  Sav-  venture :  but  the  adventures  shall  not 
age  there,  who  was  the  very  nearest  be  here  described.  Anthony  was  a 
friend  of  Sarah  Skene ;  and  Sarah  bit  of  a  politician ;  and  lie  was  not 
Skene  certainly  had  schemes  which  sorry  to  see  the  points  which  were  then 
involved  Lucy  Savage  and  Anthony  famous  to  liberal-minded  Englishmen 
both.  And  Anthony  certainly  did  lovers  of  the  "  glorious  memory,"  fnfm 
flirt  a  little  with  Lucy  Savage,  to  their  connection  with  the  landings  of 
whom,  indeed,  he  had  brought  a  copy  William  and  of  Monmouth.  But  he 
of  Mr.  Qay's  last  volume  from  town,  wasted  no  time  in  studying  history. 
But  this  is  the  way  with  young  peo-  He  jogged  on  and  on,  after  the 
pie,  and  must  be  excused  even  with  fashion  of  those  days,  and  dreamed^  as 
barristers  in  chambers,  though  they  after  the  fashion  of  all  days,  on  what 
carry  hidden  garnet  rings.  manner  of  finger  it  might  be  that 

When  the  Monday  came,  in  spite  this  quaint  ring  now  so  near  his  heart 

of  all  solicitation  to    the   contrary,  had  rested  on,  and  what  manner  of 

Anthony   Skene   tore  himself  away,  woman  she  might  be  to  whom  that 

There  was  rather  a  tender  scene  at  little  finger  belonged,  and  what  man* 

old  Savage's  on  Sunday  evening,  when  ner  of  home  it  might  be  which   he 

young  Mr.  Skene  made  his  good^^bys  was  going  to  ask  her  to  leave^  and 
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what  manner  of  nest  that  might  be  London  road  for  many  years,  would 
to  which  he  should  ask  her  to  come,  pass  the  house  the  next  morning  on 
For  Anthony  Skene  was  as  young  as  his  way  to  Plymouth ;  that  John's  cart 
you  and  I  are  (though  all  this  was  a  was  a  light  covered  cart  on  springs, 
hundred  and  seventy  years  ago),  and  with  a  good  span  of  Iiorses ;  that 
could  dream  with  the  dreamiest  of  behind  John's  seat  was  a  shaded  seat, 
us  alL  And  yet,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  where  he  was  always  glad  to  take  up 
dream  broke  short,  very  short.  Antho-  decent  people ;  and  that,  in  short, 
ny  had  still  near  three  days'  journey  Master  Skene  could  go  forward  thus 
before  him,  for  he  had  not  yet  entered  to  Plymouth,  if  he  chose.  And,  as 
Cornwall,  aud  was  just  crossing  a  little  he  did  choose,  so  it  was  ordered, 
bridge,  which  may,  I  believe,  still  be  What  was  not  explained  to  An- 
seen  in  Tavistock,  when  the  noble  thony  was  of  much  more  importance 
horse  he  rode  started  as  if  he  had  been  than  what  was  explained.  As  he 
shot,  whinnied  as  if  in  agony,  tried  to  sat  the  next  day  in  the  common 
run,  but  run  in  a  halting  gait,  which  room  of  the  inn  waiting  for  John 
Anthony  did  not  understand,  and  then  Twitchell,  after  his  breakfast,  a  gay- 
stopped  short  in  answer  to  his  master's  party  of  young  people  came  riding 
direction,  and  stood  stock  still,  only  down  to  the  inn,  one  of  whom,  a  gray- 
trembling  and  snorting  still,  as  if  in  eyed,  brown-haired,  cherry-cheeked 
paiu.  Anthony  dismounted  in  an  in-  girl  of  twenty,  was  to  be,  as  it  proved, 
8tant,  and  in  an  instant  more  found  Anthony  Skene's  companion  in  John 
the  cause  of  sorrow.  In  a  bit  of  wood-  Twitchell's  taxed  cart.  ''  Taxed  cart " 
work  on  the  bridge  a  vicious  nail  had  we  should  call  it,  had  this  been  after 
turned  upward,  which  the  poor  crea-  the  days  of  William  Pitt.  And  this 
ture's  foot  had  struck:  the  iron  had  merry,  laughing  party  had  come  down 
pierced  into  the  quick,  and  blood  was  from  the  squire's  to  bid  the  pretty 
already  flowing  from  the  wound,  girl  good-by.  It  was  clear  enough 
Anthony  was  farrier  enough  to  with-  that  the  adventure  of  the  day's  jour- 
draw  the  nail  in  a  moment ;  but  the  ney  was  a  frolic  to  each  and  all  of 
poor  horse,  who  showed  gpratitude  in  a  them.  There  was  much  sympathy  on 
dozen  pretty  signs,  was  wretchedly  the  part  of  the  hosts  whom  she  was 
lame.  leaving,  and  a  thousand  regrets  and 
Anthony  led  him  back  to  the  snug  expressions  of  mortification  that  they 
little  inn  which  he  had  left  but  five  should  send  her  off  so  inhospitably, 
minutes  before,  and  held  converse  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  much 
with  the  landlord.  The  man  had  a  joking,  on  her  part,  of  her  power  over 
gray  roadster  whom  he  was  fain  to  John  Twitchell^  and  his  devotion  to 
let  Anthony  take  for  the  rest  of  the  her.  She  pretended  she  had  rather 
journey.  But,  after  Anthony  had  ride  in  his  cart  than  in  the  carriage 
looked  at  this  beast,  he  determined  of  any  lady  of  the  land;  and  as  for 
that  he  had  rather  go  on  to  Cornwall,  going  to  Plymouth  on  horseback, 
and  hunt  up  the  lady  of  his  dreams,  when  she  could  go  under  the  shelter 
on  foot,  than  ride  on  such  a  jade,  of  the  canvas  of  her  friend  John,  it 
After  he  had  declined  the  horse,  and  would  have  been  absurd.  Altogether 
not  till  then,  his  host  told  him  that  the  whole  party  mystified  Mr.  An- 
JohnTwitchell,  a  very  decent  Cornish-  thony  Skene  in  his  retirement  not  a 
man.  who  had  been  a  carrier  on  the  little ;  nor  did  one  of  them  all  pay 
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him  the  corapliment  of  looking  on  him  larger  use  of  the  word,  John  Twitchell 

with  a  look,  far  less  of  speaking  to  was   another;    and    he   would  have 

him  with  a  word.     None  the  less  did  wrung  Master  Skene's  neck  for  him, 

he  see  —  O  Lucy  Savage!     0  garnet  had  he  by  sign  or  word  offended  the 

ring!  —  that  the    little  woman  who  pretty  young  lady  who  sat  behind  the 

was  the  pet  of  all  this  admiration  and  carter.     So  she  was  quite  safe  from 

tenderness  was  the  loveliest  creature  any  possible  annoyance,  even  to  her 

he  had  ever  set  his  eyes  upon.  timidity ;  and  so,  of  course,   it  hap- 

John  Twitchell  came ;  and,  fortu-  pened,  that,  before  an  hour  was  past, 

nately  for  all  concerned,  John  Twitch-  they  were  all  three  on  excellent  term?, 

ell  had  no  passengers.    The  unknown  and  the  barriers  between  their  stations 

beauty  recognized  John  good-natured-  and  hers  were  all  comfortably  broken 

ly,  and   he   recognized  her  with  de-  down. 

votion.      Every    possible    care    was  Any  question  as  to  the  young  lady's 

lavished  on  the  little  lady's  box  and  name  was  so  far  solved  as  this,  that 

her    several    dainty    parcels.     John  John    Twitchell    called  her    "Miss 

Twitchell   put  something  under   her  Waring;"  and  it  appeared  that  she 

feet,  and  something  else  behind  her  was  going  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Waring, 

back  ;  and  it  was  only  at  the  last  mo-  in   Plymouth.      It  was  while  John 

ment  that  the  least  attention  was  paid  watered     his    horses    at    a   wayside 

to  Mr.  Anthony  Skene  of  the  New  Inn,  trough,  and  while  Mr.  Skene  and  Miss 

who  was  waiting  to  take  passage  also.  Waring  walked  on  up  the  long  hill 

Then  he  was  hurried  in ;  and,  as  he  together,  that  the   talk   of  the  two 

blessed  his  stars  for  such  fair  com-  young  people  first  became  brisk  and 

panionship,  they  started  on  their  way.  animated.      But    the    day   was    too 

The  journey  to  Plymouth   is  but  lovely,  and  they  too  cheerful,  for  it  to 

twenty-two  miles ;    and  with    John  be   stiff  very   long ;  and  they  really 

Twitchell's  horses,  even  with  all  the  chatted  as  if  they  had  been  old  friends, 

delays  of  John  Twitchell's  duties  and  '*  Oh,  no ! "  said  she,  laughing.   "  It 

position,  they  were  sure  to  arrive  be-  frightens   me   to  think   of  going  to 

fore  three  in  the  afternoon.  Mr,  Skene  London.      Plymouth   here    is    quite 

was  far  too  well  bred  to  obtrude  him-  wonderful  enough  for  a  country  lass 

self  on  the  young  gentlewoman,  if  she  like  me."     He  had  asked  her  if  she 

were  a  gentlewoman,  whom  kind  fate  had  ever  seen  London, 

had  placed  so  near  him.     He  began,  "Is  not  Ply  mouth  your  home  then?" 

very  carefully,  with  John  Twitchell,  "Yes  and  no,"  said  she.     Was  she 

and  made  himself  as  agreeable  with  playing  with  him  the  least  bit  in  the 

him  as  he  knew  how.     He  talked  to  world  ?  and  was  she  determined  that 

the    lady — if   she  were    a    lady—  he  should  tell  her  every  thing  about 

through  John  Twitchell,  so  to  speak ;  himself,  while    he    learned    nothing 

and  watched  all  the  time  for  one  at-  about  her?     "I  am  so  much  at  home 

tention  or  another,  which  he  might  with  my  dear  old  aunt,  whom  I  am 

show  to  her,  which  might  not  be  ob-  going  to,   that   it   would  be  wicketi 

trusive,  but  such  as  a  gentleman  might  to  say  that  Plymouth  was  not  home, 

offer  without   offence  to  the  noblest  That  is  one  answer.     But  Plymouth 

lady  of  the  land.     Fortunately  for  is  a  great  city,  for  all  that ;  and  I  am 

him  in  this  business,  Anthony  Skene  only  a  country  girl." 

was  a  gentleman.    In  the  nobler  and  He  longed  to  ask  what  her  aunt's 
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name  was,  and  to  find  out  what  her  charge  at  the  door  of  Mistress  War- 
station  was ;  hut  he  did  not  dare.     He  ing.     Kow  Mistress  Waring  proved 
did  say,  - ''  Is  the  life  in  Ply  month  to  he  the  mistress  of  a  well-to-do  shop 
gay  ?  "  on  a  principal  street  of  Plymouth,  —  a 
"  Gay  ?     Gray  to  gay  people,  I  dare  shop,  which,  without  plate  windows,  or 
say.     It  is  very  nice  life  to  me.     But  sign  of  any   sort,  contained   almost 
I  only  see  the  gay  people  when  I  go  every  thing  which  the  neighborhood, 
to  church,  and  see  them  as  they  stream  rather  than  the  people,  of  Plymouth, 
in  there."     And  here  she  burst  into  might  be   supposed   to   want.     Mrs. 
uncontrollable  laughter ;  but  she  said,  Waring,  and  a  stout  apprentice,  and  a 
"  I  was  going  to  tell  you  how  badly  I  frightened  servant,  attended  the  shop, 
behaved  to  some  of  Aunt  Susan'a  gay  which  was  parted  from  the  street  by 
friends;  but  it  will  not  do  to  tell  you  a  half-door.     The   good  woman  wel- 
that  story.     Yet,  no.     I  dare  say  a  comed  her  niece  with  the  undisguised 
young  gentleman  like  you  will  find  admiration  with  which  every  one  wel- 
Plymouth  gay.     My  life  is  very  quiet  comed  her,  stepping  plumply  in  front 
there."  of  poor  Anthony,  who  had  hoped  for 
''  Then  jdw  have  some  time  to  read,  the  pleasure  of  giving  his  hand  to  the 
I  should  like   to  lend  you   the  last  young  lady  as  she  stepped  from  the 
'  Spectators.' "  carriage,  or,  perhaps,  even  lifting  her 
She  looked  round  really  gratefully,  from  its  heights.     Mrs.  Waring  left 
"  Would  you  indeed,  just  for  a  day  ?  him  to  himself,  took  the  girl  in  both 
That  is  very  kind-     My  aunt  has  a  her  hands,  and  tenderly  lifted  her  to 
good  many ;  oh,  she  has  twenty  I    But  the  step  of  the  shop,  kissed   her  on 
she  has  not  had  one  for  two,  no  for  both  cheeks,  and  loudly  expressed  her 
three  months ; "   and  so  they  fell  to  joy.     Her  niece  kissed  her  in  return, 
talking  of  "  The  Spectator."  turned   to  bid  John  Twitchell  good- 
Anthony  Skene  was  in   no  sort  a  by,  gave   her  hand   frankly   to   Mr. 
snob;  but  when  he  said  that  he  knew.  Skene,  and  said  to  her  aunt,  "  This 
by  sight  all  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  gentleman  has  been  very  kind  to  me." 
in  "The  Spectator,"  that  he  had  shaken  Mrs.    Waring   looked  up   amazed, 
hands  with  Mr.  Steele,  and  had  dined  unconscious  of  his  existence  till  now, 
with  Lord  Fairfax,  and  described  very  and    asked   the    puzzling    question, 
pleasantly  Fairfax's   talk  about   the  "  What  is  his  name,  my  dear  ?  " 
paper  which  was  then  the  town  talk.  But  alas  I  no  one  could  introduce 
he    recommended    himself  very   de-  Anthony;  and  he  was  fain  to  say  him- 
cidedly  to  his  pretty  friend,  and  she  self  that  he  was  Mr.  Skene;  and  add- 
was  much  more  disposed  to  lead  him  ed,  with  a  Londoner's  pride,  "  from 
on  to  tell  of  the  town  and  of  its  won-  London."     The  words  did   not  help 
ders.     They  were"  very  good  friends  him  with  Mrs.  Waring.    She  thanked 
indeed   when  John   Twitchell  over-  him  for  his  courtesy  to  her  charge 
took    them,   and    took    them   under  with  some  state,  and  then  hustled  that 
cover  once  again.  young  lady,  her  box  and  parcels,  into 
Arrived  at  Pljrmouth,  Mr.  Skene's  the  shop ;  and  Mr.  Anthony  was  left 
cariosity    was    satisfied;    for    John  to  remount  the  carrier's  wagon  alone. 
Twitchell,  before  he  delivered  a  box  It    must   be    confessed   that   the 
or  a   parcel,  had  driven  round   into  hours  between   eight   and  three  had 
Queen    Street,    and    left  his  pretty  proved   enough  to  cure  him  of  any 
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immediate  determination  to  pres8  his  scented  the  customer  from  afar,  coidd 

journey  into  Cornwall.     The  garnet  not  resist,   and    herself    interposed, 

ring  was  of  much  less  consequence  to  sending  Sam    to  duty  for  which  he 

him  since  he  had  had  these  hours  of  was  more  fitted, 
pleasant,   unaffected   talk    with   this        ''  Limerick  ?      Yes,  sir :    those    I 

pleasant,  unaffected  girl.     Mr.  Skene  know  are  Limerick.    But  we  call  these 

ordered  his  dinner  and  ate  it,  looked  as  good :  they  are  sewed  to  my  own 

out  his  roll  of  new  "  Spectators,"  put  order." 

them  in  a  neat  parcel,  and  directed        '^  Indeed  they  are,  indeed  they  are," 
them  in  his  best,  to  '^  Miss  Waring,  said   the   skilful  Anthony.     '^  I  can- 
with  the  respects  of  A.  Skene,"  and  not  buy  such  in  London.     The  mer- 
then,  having   planned  out  his   cam-  cers  will  cheat  me  there.     Only  three 
paign  for  that  day  and  for  the  next  shillings  you  say :  let  me  have  four 
day,   started   to   make    the  best  use  pair,  Mrs.  Waring." 
he   might  of  what  was  left  of  the        Mrs.  Waring  was  well-nigh   cap- 
afternoon    and    evening.      Nor  was  tured  then ;  and  with  a  few  more  skil- 
he  so  unsuccessful.     He  had  bidden  ful  purchases,  and  a  few  even  more 
John  Twitch  ell  take  him  to  the  inn  skilful  compliments,  Martin  Anthony 
where  the  judge  and  bar  made  their  had  made  of  her  a  slave.      Should  she 
home,  and,  among  the   counsel  who  not  send  the  parcel  home  for  him  ? 
rode  that  circuit,  he  had  found  one  or        '^  Yes,  no,  yes."     She  might  send 
two  acquaintances.     A  young  London  them  to  the  Three  Bells.     Was  the 
lawyer  of  as   good  reputation  as  he  Three  Bells  the  best  house  ?     He  had 
had  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  in-  gone  there  because  the  rest  of  the  bar 
troduction,  even  t^  the  judge ;  and  so  were  there,  and  his  lordship. 
Anthony   Skene,   having   doffed    his        "  Oh,  yes,  sir,  it  is !  Well,  the  Crown 
travelling    gear,   and    donned    such  is  a  good  house.  The  bishop  sometimes 
walking  gear  as  the  portmanteau  fur-  stays  at  the  Crown ;  but,  as  the  bar 
nished,  started  on  his   mission  with  and  the  judges  always  do  go  to  the 
his  base   well  secured.      He  was   a  Three  Bells,  of  course  a  gentleman  is 
little   amused    himself,   and   a  little  more  at  ease  with  his  friends."     Had 
annoyed,  to  find  himself  going  to  make  he  been  at  this  circuit  l2efore  ? 
court  to  a  Plymouth  shopkeeper.     But        No,  Mr.  Skene  had  never  been  on 
he  did  not  flinch  for  that.      And  he  this  circuit  before ;  was  not  going  to 
knew   very   well,   that,  if  he  was  to  join  the  circuit  now,  but  had  some 
see  the  young  lady  again,  he  must  business  that  would  keep  him  in  Plym- 
make  himself  agreeable  to  the   old  outh  a  few  days.     Could  Mrs.  War- 
one.  He  was  not  the  first  nor  the  last  ing  name  to  him  a  good  shoemaker? 
young  man  who  has  found  himself  in  Of  course  .she  could;  and  so  on,  and 
*the  same  position.  so  on,  and  so  on,  until,  when,  at   the 
He  walked  modestly  into  the  shop,  end  of  fifteen  minutes,   Mr.    Skene 
and   asked  the  stupid  apprentice   to  said  he  had  a  few  new '^  Spectators" 
show  him  silk  handkerchiefs,  exam-  which    Mrs.   Waring    had   not  seen 
ined  with  care  those  that  appeared,  perhaps,  and  which   he    had   prom- 
praised   the   quality  of  the  best,  and  ised  to  bring  to  her  niece,  that  lady, 
laid  two  or  three  one  side.     Then  he  without  the  least  hesitation,  begged 
asked  for  the  best  riding-gloves;  and  him  to  come  into  her  own  parlor,  and 
by  this  time  Mrs.  Waring,  who  had  without  the  least  hesitation  called  the 
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prettj  traveller  down  stairs.     She  was  she  took  her  part  in  the  conversation, 

surprised  and  was  pleased  to  see  her  but  for  herself  not  speaking  so  much 

companion  so  soon,  gave  him  her  hand  or  so  often  as  Master  Anthon  j  might 

cordially,  and  said  so,  and   thanked  .have  desired.     At  ten  he  withdrew, 

him  most  heartily  for  the  new  **  Spec-  but  had  skilfully  engaged  the  ladies 

tators."     And  so  they  fell  to  talking  to  go  with  him  to  the  assizes  to*mor« 

jost  in  the  easiest  way  in  the  world ;  row,  that  he  might  find  for  them  a 

and  Anthony  told  to  Mrs.  Waring  his  good  place,  where  they  might  see  the 

little  stones  of  Mr.  Addison  and  Mr.  trial  of  Black  Will  and  the  Dartmon 

Dick  Steele  and  Lord  Fairfax.     And  bruiser,  two  notorious    highwaymen, 

then  he  told  other  stories  about  Dr.  who  had  even  attacked  Lord  Penrhyn 

Sachever^Uaudmy  Lord  Marlborough;  in  his  carriage,  and  were  now  likely 

and,  finding  Mrs.  Waring  had  ecclesi-  to  hang  for  it.     Ajithonyhad  learned 

astical  interests,  was  glad  to  tell  an  an-  that  Lady  Penrhyn  and  the  bishop's 

ecdote  or  two  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  wife  were  to  be  at  the  trial,  and  both 

and,  in  short,  made  himself  very  agree-  his  hostesses  were  pleased  indeed  to 

able.      It   was  with  vety  litj^le  fuss  be  invited  to  assist  at  it  in  such  good 

that  Mrs.  Waring  got  the  frightened  company.     And  to  the  trial  they  went 

Mary  to  put  a  third  plate,  a  third  tea-  together. 

cup,  and  a  third  saucer  on  the  little  __ 
table  ;  so  that  with  perfect  ease,  when 

the  kettle  boiled,  and  was  brought  in  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
hissing,  the  good  woman  could  ask  The  young  lady's  visit  to  Plymouth 
Mr.  Skene,  whom  she  always  called  lasted  a  fortnight,  and  the  young 
^'  Mr.  Skee,"  if  he  would  not  join  man's  business  detained  him  in  Plym- 
them  at  tea.  Ah,  me  I  little  need  to  outh  a  fortnight  too.  Every  mom- 
press  Mr.  Anthony.  And  as  they  ing  he  would  keep  up  the  pretence  of 
draw  up  to  the  table,  and  as  Mrs-  occupation,  by  going  to  the  docks,  and 
Waring  opens  the  little  tea- canister,  by  spending  an  hour  in  listening  to 
which  happens  to  be  the  very  twin  of  the  triab  as  they  went  on  ;  but  every 
his  in  the  dismal  chambers  at  New  day,  once  at  least,  and  oftener  more 
Inn,  how  readily  does  Mr.  Anthony's  than  once,  he  would  present  himself 
thought,  in  this  new  born  comfort,  at  the  Widow  Waring's  to  fulfil  some 
go  back  to  think  of  the  .dismalnesses  appointment  which  had  been  made 
of  those  chambers !  Woe's  me !  does  the  day  before.  Not  that  they  went 
he  think  aa  well  of  the  garnet  ring  every  day  to  see  highwaymen  ar-  - 
and  the  dream  that  led  him  so  far  ?  raigned.  But  there  were  the  blessed 
I  think  not.  I  am  afraid  there  is  the  Sundays,  of  course  Mr.  Skene  must 
least  reflection,  that  if  poor  Hengist,  go  to  church ;  there  was  an  excursion 

the  roan  horse,  must  go  lame,  he  was    to  Castle ;   there  was  a  sail  in 

glad  he  had  gone  lame  at  Tavistock,  the  bay;  ah,  there  is  always  enough 

Where  would  Master  Anthony  be  just  to  do  where  there  is  a  lovely  girl,  and 

now  but  for  that  bnfortunate  nail  ?  a  wide  awake  young  man,  and  a  du- 

Well,  it  was  well-nigh  ten  o'clock  enna  aunt  not  unwilling, 

before  he  had  told  all  his  stories,  and  No,  this  story  is  not  to  tell  what 

bad    listened  to  Mrs.  Waring's,  his  he  said  to  her,  or  she  said  to  him,  as 

feiir  companion  not  displeased  at  the  that  fortnight  sped.     This  stoxy,  as 

good  sense  which  that  lady  showed  as  you  knoW|  is  all  about  pilchards.    Nor^ 
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indeed;  do  the  family  notes  in  mj  not  believe,  such  as  none  of  Anthony's 
hand  tell  what  they  said  to  each  other,  other  flames  had  ever  had.  And  An- 
day  after  day,  after  the  highwaymen  thony  was  man  enough  to  See  and 
were  well  arraigned.  Fill  out  the  know  and  feel  and  understand  that 
blanks  for  yourselves,  dear  young  here  was  such  a  woman  as  he  had 
friends  who  have  followed  the  story  never  seen  before,  nor  would  be 
80  far ;  for  me,  all  I  can  tell  or  will  tell  likely  to  see  again.  Whether  she  had 
is  what  happened  when  the  last  day  for  him  any  share,  even  the  slightest, 
of  the  fortnight  came.  of  the  overmastering  passion  which 
Anthony  Skene  was  well  persuaded,  he  had  for  her,  he  did  not  know ;  but 
long  before  this  time,  that  the  quest  for  he  knew  he  could  find  out,  and,  like  a 
the  lady  of  the  ring  was  like  a  quest  brave  man  as  he  was,  he  knew  no 
of  the  Bound  Table  knights,  —  the  time  was  like  this  time.  How  he 
shadow  of  a  dream.  He  had  found  could  get  at  her,  or  if  he  could  get  at 
here  the  queen  of  that  ideal  home  of  her,  in  this  home  to  which  she  was 
his,  if  only  she  would  reign  there ;  returning,  he  did  not  know.  He 
and,  if  not,  never  should  any  queen  could  come  at  her  here, 
sit  on  that  vacant  throne.  The  spirit  So  Sunday  afternoon,  her  last  day 
and  balance  and  cheeriness  of  this  in  Plymouth,  as  they  walked  home 
lovely  girl  were  something  wholly  from  church  together,  decorously  fol- 
new  to  Anthony,  certainly  something  lowing  Mrs.  Waring,  as  she  walked 
which  he  had  never  seen  among  the  before  with  her  neighbor  Mr.*  Wil- 
finical  girls  in  London,  who  let  him  lard,  the  calender,  Anthony  Skene  told 
take  them  to  the  play-house  some*  his  pretty  companion  that  he  loved 
times,  nor  among  the  Hampshire  girls,  her'  better  than  he  loved  himself,  and 
who  came  and  went  with  his  sisters,  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, 
who  could  only  flirt,  but  who  had  so  The  girl  did  not  start ;  but  she  did 
little  to  say.  Poor  Lucy  Savage,  she  not  speak.  She  tried  to  speak  once ; 
was  not  well  treated  I  In  truth,  his  she  tried  to  speak  again ;  and  it  was 
new  flame  had  had  an  independent  only  when  he  urged  her  to  say  some- 
sort  of  life,  and,  with  one  and  another  thing,  that  she  found  life  and  nerve  to 
of  these  relatives  in  this  out-of-the-  say,  — 

way   corner   of   England,   had   been  '^  Mr.  Skene,  you  do  not  know  what 

thrown  in  with  books,  with  chances  you  are  sayipg.     To  begin  with,  you 

to  read  them,  and  advisers  who  put  do  not  know  whom  you  are  talking 

her  up  to  reading  them ;  which  books  to." 

to  this  hour  are  the  best  reading  for  a  '^  I  know  I  am  talking  to  the  loveli- 
hearty  girl  or  for  a  manly  boy.  Thus  est  woman  in  England,  the  only  wo- 
she  knew  Comus  by  heart,  and  half  the  man  I  ever  loved,  or  ever  shall  love; 
rest  of  Milton.  She  would  sing  you  and  that  it  is  she  I  beg  to  many  me." 
Shakspeare's  songs,  and  Ben  Jonson's  ^'  You  are  talking  to  a  fisherman's 
and  Herrick's,  in  a  simple  way  that  daughter,-—-  you  who  are  a  gentle- 
made  the  tears  run  down  your  cheeks,  man's  son." 

She  believed  in  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  "  If  I  were  talking  to  Simon  Peter's 

more  than  she  did  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  daughter,"  said  Anthony  ingeniously, 

Gribe   the  parson ;   and   she  had    a  "I  could  only  say  what  I  have  said, — 

straight-forward  way  of  telling  you  that  my  life  is  yours  to  make  it  what 

what  she  believed,  and  what  she  did  you  will ;  my   home   is  your  home. 
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though  for  years  it  must  be  a  poor  But  Anthony  could  not  laugh  :  he  was 

one ;  my  heart  is  your  heart,  and  I  graver  than  ever, 
know  that  it  is  an  honest  one.     Dear        ''No,  dearest ;  but  because  it  was 

Mistress  Margaret,  do  not  throw  that  written  in  the  heaven  above  that  I 

away."  should  love  you,  and  you  only,  with  all 

''Mr.  Skene,"  said  the  girl,  now  my   mind   and  heart   and  soul   and 

pale  with  emotion,  but  still  keeping  strength." 

boldly  on  in  the  way,  without  falter-        And  the  laugh  was  over  on  her  lips, 

ing  in  her  step,  ''  you  do  not  know  and  she  was  very  pale.     And  her  hand 

that  this  fisherman's  daughter  works  fell  back  in  his  hand;  and  her  eye 

herself    for  her  daily   bread.      This  struggled  up  and  met  his  eye,  and  the 

hand  you  ask  for  will  be  on  Thursday  whole  was  told ;  and  his  lip  met  her 

morning  sorting  out  the  large  fish  from  lip,  and  the  garnet  ring  never  left  her 

the  smaller  ones,  and  laying  them  in  finger  again, 
boxes  for  the  market."  They  turned  back  into  High  Street, 

The  inspiration  of  love,  or  the  in-  and  they  walked  back  past  the  church 

spiration  of  genius,  lighted  on  An-  again,  and  out  into  the  fields.     Yes, 

thohy :  are  they  not  both  the  same  ?  the  sun  was  setting  when  they  came 

He  boldly  took  the  little  hand  which  into  the  Widow  Waring's  house  ;  and 

she  held  up  to  him,  and  slipped  on  it  Anthony  Skene  asked  her   blessing, 

the  garnet  ring,  and  said,  ''  And  that  which  blessing  she  gave, 
is  the  ring  which  I  would  place  on  it,        Margaret  Waring  Trevor    started 

if  you  will  let  me."  for  Saint  Michael's  Bay  on  the  Mon- 

Lucky  for  Meg  Trevor  that  they  day,  as  she  had  said  she  would  ;  and  on 

were  in  the  Curl  Alley,  which  crosses  the  Thursday,  just  as  she  had  done 

from  the  High  Street  into   Queen's  for  many  years,  with  her  own  hands 

Street,  and  that  no  one  could  see  her.  she  sorted  out  the  number  one   pil- 

She  started  this  time,  and  trembled  chards  of  "  Peg's   catch "   from   the 

so  that  she  really  needed  Skene's  arm  number  twos,  and  with  her  own  hands 

that  she  might  stand.     She  looked  on  arranged  them   in    the    neat    boxes 

the  ring  and  on  him,  witl^  wonder  and  which  her  own  wit  had  contrived,  and 

through  tears.  her  own  forethought  ordered,  —  boxes 

''  It  is  my  mother's  ring :  I  lost  it  which  already  had  the  name  of  con- 

this  day  twelvemonth."  •  taining  the  very  best  cured  pilchards 

"  It  is  your  ring,"  said  he  rever-  of  the  very  best  catch  of  the  season, 
ently.  "  I  found  it  this  day  six  On  the  Friday  a  young  London  law- 
month."  And  he  told  her  where  he  yer  appeared  at  Michael's  Bay,  in- 
found  it,  how  he  found  it,  and  he  told  quiring  about  the  catch,  and  where  a 
her  the  vow  he  made  when  he  found  it,  man  could  buy  pilchards  best ;  and  on 
and  how  far  on  his  journey  to  Corn-  the  Friday  afternoon  he  was  making 
wall  the  vow  had  brought  him.  a  visit  in  Peg  Trevor's  pretty  little 

''And  then  —  and  then  you  aban-  cottage,   to   the    amazement    of   old 

doned   your  heart's  love,  you  aban-  Goody  Tremaine,  who  took  care  of  it 

doned  the  lady  of  the  ring,  because  and  Peg  together.     But  that  year  was 

you  met  a  little  girl  in  a  cart   one  the  last  year  that  Peg  ever  packed 

day  I      0    Anthony     Skene,   I     am  pilchards  with  her  own  hand, 
ashamed  of  you  I "     For  the  girl  was        This  is  the  story  of  the  garnet  ring, 

in  the  re-action  now,  and  could  laugh,  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  pilchards. 
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GEIKIE'S  GREAT  ICE  AGE.^  or  some  other  cataclysm^  —  either  a 
Here  is  a  thoroughly  interesting  '^  present  cause/'  or  an  astronomical 
X)ok,  written  in  the  best  vein,  and  the  precession,  as  was  most  convenient,  — 
best  style  of  the  best  school,  of  the  take  a  certain  satisfaction,  in  more 
3'ouuger  physical  science.  The  author  mature  life,  that  the  geology  of  to-day 
first  tells  what  he  knows  of  the  facts,  is  willing  to  express  itself  more  mod- 
and-  how  he  knows  it.  Having  in-  estly  than  did  that  of  earlier  epochs. 
terested  the  reader  in  these  facts,  as  Tlie  present  conclusion  is,  that,  up- 
observed,  he  offers  with  sufficient  wards  of  two  hundred  thousand  years 
modesty  a  plan,  or  theory,  which  will,  ago,  the  position  of  the  earth  to  the 
to  a  certain  extent,  account  for  those  sun  was  such,  that  the  northern  hem- 
facts.  But  even  here  —  though  isphere  had  a  most  intensely  severe 
pressed,  of  course,  by  the  most  ter-  climate.  Compare  the  condition  of 
rible  temptation  to  falsehood  which  things,  if  you  please,  to  that  at  the 
can  beset  men  —  he  points  out,  man-  antarctic  zone  now,  where  Commo- 
fashion,  the  places  where  this  plan,  or  dore  Wilkes  coasted  hundreds  of  miles, 
theory,  fails,  as  well  as  the  places  along  the  face  of  ice-bluffs,  which 
where  part  fits  with  part,  and  it  is  screened  from  view  the  continent  be- 
satisfactory.  Then,  and  only  then,  hind  and  beneath  them.  This  great 
he  permits  himself  to  bring  in  one  or  sheet  of  land-ice  covered  all  Britain, 
another  sporadic  observation  from  as  the  smooth  frosting  covers  the 
this  or  that  outlying  district,  which  rough  surface  of  a  wedding-cake.  It 
seems  to  help  along  toward  the  con-  covered  the  highest  mountains,  and 
elusion  for  which  he  is  willing  to  ad-  filled  the  lowest  valleys.  Being  one 
mit  his  own  partiality,  though  he  will  series  of  connected  glaciers,  the  ice 
not  proclaim  that  it  has  been  made  crept  down  the  valleys,  pushed  to  sea, 
sure.  and  terminated  in  deep  water  far  from 
Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  what  now  forms  the  coast-line  of  Eng- 
have  lived  through  three  or  four  first-  land.  The  Scandinavian  mountains, 
rate  geological  theories,  to  have  heard  in  like  manner,  shed  vast  icebergs 
each  of  them  maintained  with  ardor,  into  the  northern  ocean,  and  sent 
and  proved  to  a  demonstration,  and  southward  a  stream  of  ice  that  not 
then  have  seen  them  in  succession  only  filled  up  the  basin  of  the  Baltic, 
give  way  before  either  an  eruption  or  but  overflowed  Finland,  and  advanced 
a  deluge,  an  avalanche  or  a  glacier,  upon  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany, 

1  The  Great  Ice  Age.  and  Its  Reiattonato  the  while  from  every  mountain  region  in 

Antiquity  of  Man.  By  Jamea  QeUde,  with  maps  Europe  great  glaciers  descended  into 

000 
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It  will  be  understood,  however,  that  did  occupy  Britain  in  early  intergladal  a|(ea,  . 

.,  .  i.  ax.  j'f  e   Li.^  and  even  in  times  anterior  to  the  glacial 

this  was   not  the    condition   of   the  epoch  itself,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  likely 

whole  world,  but  only  of  the  northern  that  man  arrived  hereyat  least  as  early  as 

half  of  the  northern  hemisphere.     It  the  mammoth  and  the  hippopotamus. 

will  also  be  understood  that  the  heat  ^  L^a^^^fe  ^TCr^nrf'S^ 

of  summer,  though  not  as  intense  as  Britain  during  the  last  mild  interglacial 

afterwards,  ate  away  more  and  more  epoch.    He  then  entered  at  a  time  when 

on  thPftfi  ipe-rliffa  •  and  ateadilv  as  the  ^"^^in  wa«  joined  to  Europe  across  the  hed 

on  tnese  ice-cims ,  ana  steaauy,  as  ine  ^^  ^^^^  German  Ocean;  at  a  time  when  the 

world  approached  its  present  relation  winters  were  still  severe  enough  to  freeze 

to    the    sun,    the    northern    climate  over  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  England;  at 

ameliorated  *  ^™®  when  glaciers  nestled  in  oiur  upland 

and  mountain  valleys,  and  the  arctic  mam- 

^^^^  .        .    .  „  J  malia  oocnpied  the  land-    He  lived  here 

The  mammoth  and  tlie  woolly-coated  y       enough  to  witness  a  complete  change 

rhinoceros  roamed  in  our"  [English]  **val-  of  cUmate,  to   see   the   arctic   mammalia 

leys;  the  great  bear  haunted  our  caves;  and  yaniah  from  England,  and  the  hippopotamus 

pine-trees  grew  in  the  south  of  England:  but  ^^  -^^  congeners  take  their  place.    At  a 

the  seasons  were  still  well  marked.  In  win-  ^^^  ^^   ^^  ^yaIi^  ^  n^^j  ^nd  genial 

ter-time  frost  often  covered  the  rivers  with  eii^ate  stiU  continued,  he  beheld  the  sea 

a  thick  coat  of  ice,  which  the  summer  again  gj^^^iy  ^^  ^p^^  the  land,  untU  Uttle  by 

tore  away,  when  the  nvera,  swollen  with  y^^j^   ^^    ^    g^p^  ^  large  portion  of  our 

the  tribute  of  such  receding  glaciers  as  stiU  country  was  submerged,— a  submergence 

lingered  in  our  deeper  glens,  rushed  along  ^.^^^  ^  ^^^  j^^o^^  reached  in  Wales  to 

the  vaUeys,  and  spread  devastation  far  and  ^jj^  extent  of  some  two  thousand  feet    We 

wide.    By  slow  degrees,  however,  the  cold  ^^^^  further,  that,  simultaneously   with 

of  winter  abated,  whUe  the  heat  of  summer  ^^^  partial  drowning  of  the  British  Island, 

hicreased.     As    the   warmth   of  summer  ^  ^^st  one  in  Northern  Europe  also  sank 

waxed,  the  arctic  mammaUa  graduaUy  dis-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  waves." 
appeared  from  our  valleys,  and  sought  out 

northern  and  more  congenial  homes.    Step         _,  .  <■  •  .     •  u      ^ 

by  step,  the  cUmate  continued   to  grow        This  prehistoric  personage,  "pale- 

mllder,  and   the  difference  between  the  olithic  man,"  whose  observations  in 

seasons  to  be  lew  distinctly  marked  untU  ^^^^3^   g^rly  days,  as   thus  presented, 
eventually  somethmg  kke  perpetual  sum-  .  •   1  1    iTi  1.1, 

mer  reigned  in  Britain.    Then  it  was  that  were  certainly  as  remarkable  as  the 

the  hippopotamus  wallowed  in  our  rivers,  extraordinary    observations     of     the 

and  the  elephant  crashed  through  our  for-  New-Zealander  are  to  be  in  what  we 
eets;  then,  too,  the  Hon,  the  tiger,  and  the  .  n    xi  ^  -l*  i.     • 

hyena   became   denizens  of  the  English  ^^7  properly  call   the    post-historic 

caves.  ages,  could  not  hold  his  ground  in 

"Such  scenes  as  these  contmued  for  a  England.     The   genial   climate   gave 
longtime;  but  again  the  climate  began  to  ^<i       t^ii  -jt. 

change."    [For  this  change  no  explanation  way;    the   last   cold    period    began; 

L<)  offered.]    '*  Gradually  the  southern  mam-  intense  arctic  cold  made  of  Britain  a 

malia  disappeared,  and  were  succeeded  by  frozen  archipelago :  and  what  interests 
arctic  anbnals.     Even  these,  however,  as  ,  ^'Y.^  t.^i  j-j 

the  temperature  became  too  severe,  mi-  «8  ^^^e  a  little,  a  very  little  more,  did 

grated  southward,  until  all  life  deserted  much   the  same  with  North  America, 

liritain,  and  snow  and  ice  were  left  in  un-  During  this  latest  cold  period,  it  is  in 

disputed  possession.     Once  more  the  con-  .,        1  ■   -i      ^      1  t-i    i       x-l  t 

fluent  glaciers  overflowed  the  Und,  and  ^^^    highest     degree    unlikely    that 

desolation  and  sterility  were  everywhere,  paleolithic  man  lived  so  far  north  as 

...  We  cannot  yet  say  how  often  Such  al-  England.      He    had   to    give    it   up. 

ternations  of  cold  and  warm  periods  were  -r>   f  o  x- 

repeated;  nor  can  we  be  sure  that  paleoli-  -"^^  ^^^ 
thic  man  lived  in  Britain  during  the  earlier 

warm  intervals  of  the  glacial  epoch:  but         *^  Another  great  change  ensued.    Those 

since  his  implements  are  met  with  at  the  mysterious  forces  by  which  the  solid  crust 

bottom  of  the  oldest  paleolithic  deposits,  of  the  globe  is  elevated  and  depressed,  now 

and  since  we  know  that  the  animals  with  again  began  to  act.    The  sea  gradually  re- 

which  he  was  certainly  contemporaneous  treated;  and  our  hUls  and  valleys  eventual- 
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ly  re-appeared«    Step  by  step,  the  British  a  very  carious  view  of  his  time  ficom 

Islands  rose  out  of  the  waters,  until,  for  the  i,*     ^^^^^4.:^«„i   ^^o\i-\^^      t*-  ^«  ««-« 

last  ttino.  thoy  becaoue  united  to  the  con-  '"f  «ceptional  position.     It  is  very 

tinent.    Snow,  however,  still  covered  our  seldom    that   we    can   see  men    and 

loftier  mountains,  and  jijlaciers  yet  lingered  events  for  fifty  years  aA  such  a  man 

In  a  few  of  our  mountain  valleys^     The  g^^them.    True,  the  Diary  goes  much 

treeless  land  was  now  mvaded  by  the  rein-  i    j       m                j       -i     r 

deer,  the  moosedeer,  the  arctic  fox,  the  into   personal   detail,    even  detail  of 

lemming,  and  the  marmot;  and  neolithic  introspection  as  to  his  own  character 

man  likewise  entered  upon  the  scene.  and  studies,   successes    and  failures: 

As  years  rolled  on,  the  sea  a^ain  stole  .,..,. 

in  between  our  island  and  the  continent,  still  it  also  gives  many  very  curious 

until  a  final  severance  was  effected."  memonmda     of    conversations     with 

It   is,   however,   not  Mr.  Geikie^s  statesmen,  rulers,  and  other  persons 

purpose  to   trace  the  later  changes;  ^°     positions     of     command.      And 

and  with  the  appearance  of  out  own  strange  indeed  are  the  resun-ections 

ancestor,  neolithic  man,  he  closes  his  ^J  which  such  a  book  of  men  as  this 

agreeable  treatise.     So  clear  and  so  calls  to  life  and  memory  events  and 

satisfactory  is  its  guidance  from  the  discussions  long  since  dead  and  for- 

paleolithic  to  the  neolithic  times,  that  gotten,  which  in  their  day  filled  large 

we  are  sure  it  will  have  an  interest  ^P^ce  upon  the  most  showy  placards 

for  all  thoughtful  students  of  the  old  ^^  t^«  time. 

and  new.  '^^^  *^^  volumes  which  are  pub- 
'  -^— — —  lished  bring  down  the  history  of  Mr. 
JOHN  QUmCT  ADAMS.1  Adams's  life  to  1809.  He  was  born 
Two  volumes  are  already  published  in  1767 ;  so  that  this  is  a  period  of 
of  the  fascinating  Memoirs  of  John  forty-two  years.  Writing  in  1846,  he 
Quincy  Adams.  His  son,  Mr.  Charles  says,  "  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  the 
Francis  Adams,  contributes  the  Intro-  fires  of  Charlestown,  and  heard  Bri- 
duction  and  such  notes  as  the  text  re-  tannia's  thunders  in  the  battle  of  Bun- 
quires;  but  almost  all  the  book  is  a  ker's  Hill,  and  witnessed  the  tears  of 
selection,  made  only  too  resolutely,  my  mother,  and  mingled  with  them 
from  his  invaluable  Diary.  my  own,  at  the  fall  of  Warren,  a  dear 
His  father,  the  first  President  friend  of  my  father,  and  a  beloved 
Adams,  is  the  author  of  that  witty  physician  to  me."  His  mother  had 
and  wise  remark,  that  generally  men  taken  him  by  the  hand  on  the  day  of 
keep  diaries  when  they  have  little  that  battle  (lie  not  seven  years  old), 
else  to  do;  and  that  as  soon  as  their  and  they  ascended  a  hill  near  his 
lives  become  important,  or  crowded  home,  that  he  might  see  and  hear 
with  duties  and  events,  the  diary  is  what  he  could  while  the  fight  went  on. 
omitted  from  the  mere  pressure  of  From  that  moment  till  he  died,  in 
necessity.  In  more  than  ninety-nine  1848,  it  might  be  said  that  he  wa^i 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  there  is  a  sad  seeing  and  hearing  every  thing  of 
amount  of  truth  in  this  remark.  John  import  in  the  history  of  his  country. 
Adams's  own  Diar}^,  alas  !  is  an  illus-  And,  from  almost  the  earliest  time 
trationof  it;  but  his  son  persevered  whenthechildcouldspelland  write, we 
in  weal  and  woe,  in  good  report  and  haveherehisrecordof  what  hesawand 
evil.     The  result  is,  that  we  now  have  heard  for  thirty-one  years.    We  are  to 

» Memoirs  of  John  Qnincy  AdamB,  compriidng  have  the  record  of  forty  years  more* 

portloiwof  hi8  Diary  from  1785  to  184&  Edited  However  curious  and  valuable  the 

by  Chaxioft  FrandB  Adams.   Vols.  1  and  iL   Phil-  ^        i^^*                -(•iiiii 

ad0iplila:Upplnoott&Co.,iK74.  record  and  testimony  which  the  book 
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gives  regarding  others,  it  is  most  cu-  prepared  in  this  country ;    and  the 
rioiis  in  its  complete  and  unreserved  volume  which  contains  them  may  to 
testimony  as  to  the  author.     Hence-  this  hour  challenge  comparison  with 
forth  there  need  be  no  question  re-  any  similar  volume  written  here  since 
garding   him,    who,    till    now,    has  that   day.      In    the    end,    the  men 
been  a  man  not  easily  understood  in  who     remember    him     now    remem- 
more  points  than  one.     How  was  it  her  him   as   spoken   of  by  Milton's 
that  this  man,  who  commanded  every-  words  of  Isocrates,  called  "  the   old 
body's  respect  for  his  abilities,  lived  man  eloquent."     "Eloquent"  he  cer- 
and  died  with  80  few  personal  friends?  tainly  was  in    that  higher  sense  in 
That  was  one  question.     How  was  it  which   Mr.   Webster  says  eloquence 
that  this  man  should  have  had  so  few  does  not  consist  in  speech.     IVlr.  Web- 
enthusiastic   admirers  till   after   the  ster  was  speaking  of  the  father  then, 
presidency,  though  he  was,  after  that  Did   he  for  a  moment  think  of  the 
time,    the   man    above  parties,   and  eager  impulses,  and  not  wholly  sue- 
outside  of  them,  who  commanded  the  cessful  language,  of  the  son  ?     This 
enthusiasm  even  of  the  youngest  men  much   is  certain,    that  for    the  last 
of  his  section,  as  perhaps  did  no  other  fifteen  years   of  his  life,  no  man  so 
man  of  his  time  ?     That  was  another  held  the  lower  Hquso  in  Congress  to 
question.     How  was  it  that  this  man^  hear  his    words,    or   so  commanded 
who  came  into  national  life  with  all  them,  though  his  position  was  often 
the    disadvantages  of   a  New-Eng-  solitary,  and  the  cause  he  sustained 
lander,   always,   when    crises    came,  unpopular,  as  did  this  old  man,  who 
alienated  his  nearest  friends  in  New  in  his  youth,  almost  mad  with  morti- 
En gland?     That  was   another.     All  fication  at  his  own  failure,  wrote  so 
such   questions  are    answered   again  oft«n  on  the  pages  of  his  Diary  that 
and   again,  and  yet  again,  in  these  he  should  never  be  an  orator, 
volumes  of  confessions.  Mr.  Adams  lived  abroad  so  much  in 
His  criticism  upon  himself  is  piti-  his  early  life,  that  he  learned  to  con- 
lessly  severe.     Of  this  hie  son  says,  sider  the  country  as  a  nation,  and  to 
that  his  own  rule  has  been  to  suppress  cut  loose  from  any  sectional  politics, 
nothing  of  what  his  father  says,  even  He  hated  England  with  a  hatred  like 
when  his  habits  of  self-examination  Hannibal's,   which    he    frankly    ex- 
might  be  thought  to  tell  most  against  plained  to  Mr.  Sturge  in  the  letter 
himself.    His  temper,  his  industry,  his  from  which  we  have  cited  a  few  lines, 
intellectual  abilities,  are  all  weighed  If  all   our  statesmen   could  unlearn 
in    the  balance,  and  found  wanting,  their  local  pettinesses,  and  put  on  a 
by  the  same  judge,  who  is  at  once  more  comprehensive  habit  by  spend- 
judge  and  criminal.     He  early  formed  ing  a  few  years  abroad,  it  would  be  a 
the  opinion  that  he  should  not  sue-  good  thing  to  send  them  all  on  foreign 
ceed  as  an  orator.     In  two  or  three  service,  before  we  gave  them  much  to 
passages  he  expresses  this  with  great  do  at  homo.     In  Mr.  Adams's  case 
distinctness.     Yet  he  never  ceased  to  this  national  feeling,  joined  with  his 
attempt  to  conquer  his  diflSculties  in  hatred  of  England,  brought  about  his 
this  line.     As  Boylston  Professor  of  parting  from  his  Federal  friends,  who 
Bhetoric  and  Oratory  at  Harvard  Col-  had  sent  him  to  the  United  States 
lege,  he  delivered  the  first  course  of  Senate,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
lectares  on  rhetoric  which  any  one  self.       With    readiness    which    he 
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would  never  have  approved  in  another,  ^^  numerous  traces  of  my  own  oondnct 

he  resigned  his  seat,  when  he  found  SjT' I^i!l"T »^.l"'~''°'"w  w 

i.v      -niT  1  1     •  1  ij  ^^^    ^  ^^®  ^®'^  little  busmess  which  I 

the    Massachusetts  legislature  would  have  commenced  during  the  four  sessions, 

not  stand  by  him  ;  and  Mr.  Jeffer-  at  least  three-fourths  has  failed,  with  cir- 
sonand  Mr.' Madison  then  sent  him  c""*stances  of  peculiar  mortiflcation.  The 
.  T,  A  n  xi-  1.  ^i_  •  •  J  ^®^y  ^®^  instances  in  which  I  have  sue- 
to  Kussia.     All  through  this  period,  ceeded  have  been  always  after  an  oppoai- 

when  the  independence,   not  to  say  tion  of  great  obstinacy,  often  ludicrously 

loneliness,  of  his  habits  of  political  <'«f ^fti^K  ^iJJ»  ^^e  insignitlcance  of  the 

...  '  •      ir    i_  object  in  pursuit.    More  than  one  instance 

lite    was    asserting    itself,    he   never  has  occurred  where  the  same  thing  which  I 

changed  for  an   instant  his  contempt  l^&ve  assiduously  labored  in  vain  to  effect 

for  Mr.  Jefferson  himself.     The  Diary  ^^^^^  ^^J'^f"^!  accomplished  by  oth- 

,j  -  .  r^  ers  without  the  least  resistance;  more  than 

adds  verj  funny  stones  to  those  which  one  where  the  pleasure  of  disappointing  me 

are  traditional  of  the  braggadocio  and  ^^  seemed  to  me  the  prominent  principle 

conceit  of  the  great  little  Virginian.  ^^  decision.  Of  l^e  preparatory  business 
,.  ,  J  ^  „  **  matured  in  committees,  I  have  had  a  share, 
In  later  days,  as  we  all  know,  it  will  gradually  increasing  through  the  four  sea- 
show  enough  more  of  the  same  con-  sions,  but  always  as  a  subordinate  member, 
tempt,  lighted  up,  as  we  suppose,  in  The  jnerely  laborious  duties  have  been 
r  °  ,  •  -ji  -J-  1  reatllly  assigned  to  me,  and  as  readily  un- 
most  cases,  by  vivid  ridicule.  dertaken  and  discharged.    My  success  has 

He  had  few  very  near  friends,  -—  been  more  frequent  in  opposition  than  in 

very  few;    but  to   those  friends   he  carrying  any  proposition  of  my  own;  and  I 

•^  '  J   1.1.       -    1  •  T  aofie  I  have  been  instrumental  in  arresting 

was  very  true,  and  they  to  him.     In  many  unadvised  purposes  and  projects 

the  first  volume  there  is  a  very  pleas-  Though  as  to^  the  general  policy  of  the 

ant  record  of  a  passage  of  his  life,  country  I  have  been  uniformly  in  a  small 

V  r  ^jxi-jri-i  •"^  constantly  decreasing  minoritv,  my 

Where  he  refused  to  stand  for  Con-  opinions  and  votes  have  been  much  often«r 

gress  in  the  Democratic  interest,  lest,  in  unison  with  the  administration   than 

by  so  doing,  he  should  endanger  the  ^^**  ^^^^  opponenu;  and  I  have  met  with 

rT'^'jT'v^.  **  l®*s*  *s  much  opposition  from  my  party 

success  of  his  friend,  Josiah  Qumcy,  frfends  as  from  their  adversaries, -I  be- 

who  was  the  Federal  candidate.     The  lieve  more.    I  know  not  that  I  have  made 

lack  of  other  friends  was  supplied  to  ^^  person^  enemies  now  in  the  Senate; 

.,       r  II    •      !.•        JT    J.'  i.'  1-  '^^^  c*^  ^  flatter  myself  with  having  ac- 

the   full  m    his   affection,  which  we  q„ired  any  personal  friends.    There  have 

may  fairly  call  passionate,  for  his  wife  been  hitherto  two,  Mr.   Tracy   and  Mr. 

and  for  his  children.     It  would  not  be  Pl"«>f»  «?<>»  ^^om  I  could  rely;  but  it 

,  ,.  i.i_j.i.-j  J.'  "**  pleased  Providence  to  remove  one  of 

too   much   to  say  that  his  domestic  themby  death,  and  the  changes  of  political 

tastes,    his    enthusiasm     for     home,  party  have  removed  the  other.    With  the 

indeed,  probably  injured  his  general  ^^»«st  vri^huy  render  real  service  to  the 

-,     .r_  i_i'  •  public,  according  to  the  measure  of  mv 

popularity  as  a  public  man,  m  many,  a^iilty,  the  path  which  prudence  prescribe* 

if  not  in  all  the  important  stages  of  to  me  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time 

his  career.  ^^  ^  undertake  little,  and  content  myself 

T>     J    '       1     r  i.  i.1.    1.     1      ^  vrith.  the  regular  attendance,  which  Is  the 

Jieaders  who  have  not  the  book  at  ^lu^y  of  every  member,  and  to  restrain 

command  would  hardly  forgive  us  if  rather  than  indulge  the  propensities  to 

we  did  not  give  some  extract  from  it.  debate." 
The  following  passage,  at  the  end  of 

October,  1807,  is  one  which  will  give  an        The  volumes  are  admirably  edited* 

idea  of  his  frequent  reviews  of  his  own  One  only  wish  is  that  there  were  more 

methods,  successes,  and  failures :  —  notes,  and  that  we  had  more  of  the 

editor^s  views  of  the  timea  through 

in  ISroleriWu^^s'^fte'S?  -»»-'•  -  P«-  -th  him.     B«t  .och 

since  I  have  been  ome  of  its  members.    In  is  not  his  place.     The  volumes  which 
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we  haye,  and  those  which  we  wait  for,  ions^  aod  miraculous  appearances,  as 

will  make  all  together  by  far  the  most  evidence  of  what  he  wishes  to  prove, 

valuable  comment  we  can  expect  on  And  his  history  of  the  catacombs  is 

the  first  half-centurj  of  our  national  one  of  the   most  complete   that  we 

history,        *  have. 

The  volume  is  made  ponderous  by 

an  account  of  the  honors  that  have 

SAINT  CECILIA.  heeu  shown  by  artists,  and  by  digni- 

Th^  publishers  of  the  brilliantly  taries  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  the 
illustrated  books  relating  to  the  man-  martyred  saint.  This  account  (of 
ners  and  customs  of  the  middle  ages,  which  the  greater  part  has  appeared 
edited  by  Paul  De  La  Croix,  have  in  a  former  work  by  the  same  author) 
brought  out  another  magnificent  vol-  is  much  too  long  and  diffuse ;  but  the 
ume,  illustrative  of  life  in  Rome  in  illustrations  which  accompany  it  are 
the^first  two  centuries  of  the  Christian  a  valuable  addition  to  the  book,  many 
era.^  It  is  especially  devoted  to  the  of  them  being  engravings  from  the 
life  of  Saint  Cecilia ;  but  the  history  celebrated  pictures  of  Saint  Cecilia, 
of  her  life  and  of  her  ancestors  gives  including  those  of  the  earliest  times. 
occasion  for  a  careful  account  of  life  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the 
aonong  the  early  Christians,  as  far  custom  of  painting  Saint  Cecilia  with 
as  it  is  known.  This  is  especially  in-  an  instrument  of  music  in  her  hands 
tended  to  carry  out  a  theory  of  the  dates  from  the  fifteenth  century  only, 
author,  a  Catholic,  Dom  Gueranger,  Before  that  period,  such  an  accessory 
who  entertains  the  opinion,  that  as  to  the  representation  does  not  appear 
many  of  the  early  converts  to  Chris-  to  have  been  considered  necessary, 
tianitj  were  found  among  the  noble  It  is  from  these  paintings  of  the  last 
patrician  classes  as  among  the  poor,  four  centuries  that  has  arisen  the 
His  argument  is  not  necessary  to  tradition  that  Saint  Cecilia  was  a  won- 
give  weight  to  Christianity ;  but  it  is  derful  musician,  who  accompanied  her- 
interesting  in  the  study  of  its  true  self  with  instruments  in  her  praises 
history.  Its  presentation  gives  an  of  the  Lord.  There  is  no  historical 
opportunity  for  a  close  examination  foundation  for  such  a  belief.  The 
of  the  catacombs,  and  the  interesting  authentic  account  of  her  life  is  con- 
facts  that  have  lately  been  developed  tained  in  a  book  called  "  The  Acts  of 
in  the  discoveries  in  subterranean  Saint  Cecilia,'^  in  which  no  mention  of 
Bome ;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  any  musical  instrument  is  made.  In 
complete  series  of  illustrations,  by  introducing  them  into  their  pictures, 
means  of  woodcuts,  engravings,  and  the  artists  would  seem  to  have  been 
chromo-lithographs.  misled  by  the    first    words    of   the 

These  two  portions  of   the  large  ^*  offices ''  appointed  for   the  saint's 

volume  are  the  most  interesting,  as  day,  taken  from  the  ''Acts."     This 

far  as  the  text  is  concerned.     The  service  begins  with  the  words,  "  Can- 

author  is  evidently  inclined  to  use  the  tantUms    arganiSf    Cecilia    Domino 

Protestant  method  of  argument^  and  decantahat"      The    "  organa "    here 

makes  sparing  allusion  to  legends,  vis-  alluded  to   mean  nothing  more  than 

t  SidxiteCteneet  la  Sod^romaiaeaiizdeax  &  spiritual  concert;  and  these  words 

iwteiian  iltelei.  Par  Dom  Gaeranger.  Paris:  f^^m  the  beginniuff  of  the  narrative, 

Harbeite et  Cle.    Boston:  Scho«nliof  ft  MoeUer,  .     ^       „      .^      c.    •    ^     /^y  -i             ^i. 

4DWtaitor8troet.  that  tells  how  Sainte  Cecile,  m  the 
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midst  of  the  pomps  of  marriage,  —  a  soon  carries  her  to  the  city  for  the 

Roman  and  Pagan  ceremonial, — sang  winter.     Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
to   herself   some  of    the    psalms  of   family  and  at  a  fashionable  school,  she 

David,  drowning  the  songs  of  earth  has  large   opportunities   to  continue 

with  the  spiritual  sounds  of  a  loftier  her  course  of  helpfulness*;  and,  in  the 

melody.     And  this,  indeed,  may  have  various  adventures  which  befall  the 

suggested  to  the  later  artists  the  jdea  dozen   or  more   of  young   people  to 

of    representing  her  with   the  attri-  whom  the  author  introduces  us,  she 

butes  of  the  Queen  of  Harmony.  shows  the  early  develojiments  of  those 

The  great  interest  of  this  book  is  traits  which  in  more  mature  age  make 

in  its  numerous  illustrations  magnifi-  up  the  perfect  woman.     But  perfect 

oently  brought  out,  engravings,  wood-  the  Marjory  of  the  stoiy  is  not :  she 

cuts,  and  letter-press  most   carefully  has  weaknesses,  mistakes,  and  errors 

executed;  so  that  it  is  a  volume  that  in  judgment,  which  will  give  to  all  girls 

may   be  truly   called   du   luxe,    and  who  read  it  the  feeling  of  sisterhood ; 

valuable  in  its  completeness,  —  a  suit^  and  the  book  will  do  much  in  showing 

able    companion    to    those   we  have  them  how  to   avoid   those  mistakes, 

alluded  to  of  the  "Moyen  Agb."  and  strengthen  those  weaknesses. 

The  sketches  of  boy-life    are  also 

HOW  MARJORY  HELPED.  good,  though  not  finished  in  detail  as 

This  story,  which  received  the  prize  those  of  the  various  heroines.  The 
awarded  by  the  Ladies'  Commis-  book  only  shows  us  the  events  of  a 
sion,  is  a  charming  tale  of  child-life  year,  and  suggests  the  hope  that  the 
in  coimtry  and  city,  teaching  the  best  author  will,  in  a  future  volume,  let  us 
lessons  in  the  most  attractive  way,  into  the  knowledge  of  how  Marjory  met 
and  deserves  to  rank  with  some  of  some  of  the  more  serious  and  perplex- 
Miss  Alcott's  earliest  and  best  books,  ing  questions  of  young  womanhood. 
The  heroine  is  a  young  daughter  in  A  delightful  little  train  of  incident 
the  large  family  of  a  country  doctor,  brings  the  beautiful  houstonia  into  the 
and  is  beset  with  all  the  little  trials  story,  which,  with  many  other  atlu- 
and  annoyances  which  fall  to  the  lot  sions,  shows  on  the  part  of  the  author 
of  an  impulsive  little  girl  in  such  a  a  keen  appreciation  of  and  familiar- 
situation.  She  has,  however,  a  kind  \ty  with  the  beauties  of  nature.  The 
and  loving  nature,  and  a  strong  deter-  style  is  free  from  any  of  the  bookish 
mination,  which  good  home-infiuences  faults :  if  it  be  a  little  lacking  in 
have  turned  in  the  right  direction,  technical  book-craft,  it  will  be  soro 
Early  in  the  story,  on  her  twelfth  to  rank  among  permanent  favorites 
birthday,  the  author  ushers  Marjory  as  a  charming  and  instructive  story  for 
into  the  dignities  and  responsibilities  young  people.  It  is  evident  through" 
of  young  womanhood,  among  which  out  that  the  writer  is  pleading  a  cause 
are  the  privilege  of  a  separate  cham-  that  she  has  at  heart,  and  that  the 
ber  and  a  set  of  new  resolutions,  book  is  written  for  the  influence  it 
From  this  time,  the  story  is  one  of  may  have,  rather  than  made  for  the 
true  effort  in  the  ordering  of  her  own  price  it  may  bring.. 

life,  and  the  influence  which  she  may  

have  upon  others  to  increase  the  use-  MRS.  WISTER'S  NOVELS, 

fulness  and  happiness  of  her  little  Mbs.  Wistkr  has  added  to  the 

world.     An  invitation  from  relatives  English  literature  of  our  time  ft  seriefl 
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of  novels  exceptionally  good,  and  so  and  —  if    we    may  be   allowed    the 

admirably  selected^  that  by  this  time,  expression  —  much   the  larger    hal^ 

when  she  puts  another   on  the  list,  will  be  found  in  the  well-chosen  words 

people  of  sense  know  that  it  is  good ;  of    Messrs.    Lippincott's     adv^tise- 

and  seek  it,  almost  as  if  all  the  stories  ment.     These  novels  are  not  transla- 

had  the  same  author.^    The  two  last  tions    from  the   German :    they  are 

are, "  The  Second  Wife,"  from  Marlitt,  "  after  the  German."     The  translator 

and  '^  Hulda,''  from  Lewald,  two  Ger-  commands  a  simple  and  pure  English 

man  novelists  of  whom  most  readers  style,  and  uses  it,  instead  of  making 

in  this  country  would  know  nothing  an  ''  upsetting,''  as  the  Germans  call 

but  for  Mrs.  Wister.     The  two  novels  it,  of  anybody's  else  style.     That  is 

are  wholly  unlike   each  other  5    but  to  say,  you  shall  find  on  any  page  of 

each  has  its  very  strong  points,  and  one  of  these  books  the  same  narrative 

they    hold    readers    with    attention,  that  you  would  find  on  the  corre- 

steadily   increasing  in  intensity,   to  spending  page  of  the  Gterman  author ; 

the  very  close.  but   you    may  find    no    nominative 

Wondering  publiahers,   who  have  which  corresponds  with  his  nomina- 

found  the    reading  world  very  coy  tive,  no  verb  with  his  verb,  no  periods 

about  buying  translated  novels,  even  with  his  periods.     It  is  Mrs.  Wister's 

if  they  were  George  Sand's,  look  on  English    that  you  read :    it  is    not 

with   wonder,   and   do  not  see  why  '  Hacklander's  broken  English,  or  Mrs. 

Mrs.  Wister's  books  dhould  be  more  Wister's  broken  German, 

successful   than  others.      The  secret  It  is  to  be  wished  that  all  people 

is,  of  course,  to  be  found  partly  in  a  who  undettake  to  transplant  from  one 

selection  made  with  admirable  taste,  language  to  another  could  be  made  to 

But  this  is   not  enough.     First-rate  understand,  that  at  least  in  narrative, 

novels   are    selected  sometimes,   and  probably  in  all  cases,  this  is  the  way 

are  translated,  which  people,  after  all,  in  which  their  work  should  be  done, 

cannot  read;  and  one  is  tempted  to  The  result  in  this  case  is  such  English 

repeat  the  old  joke,  that  there  never  as  flows  easily  along ;  as  can  be  read, 

were  but  two  perfect  translations,  and  without  jerk  or  hinderance,  either  as 

that  those  were  wrought  by  Infinite  one  swings  in  his  hammock  alone,  or 

Power.     The  other  half  of  the  secret,  as  he  reads  aloud  to  a  sympathizing 

circle  of  listeners. 

»  The   Second  Wife.  The  Old  Ma'amseUe's  ^q  g]jall  not  tell  the  storv  either 

Secret^  Ck>ld  £l8ie,  The  Uitle  Moorland  Prin-  -  «  rr-i  j    »          t  ^x.     it  a         j  wt   » 

ceM,  CoanteBS  Gisela,  all  after  E.  Marlitt;  Hulda,  01  "  Mllda      or  Of  the  V  oecond  Wile.' 

or  the  Deliverer,  after  F.  Lewald;  Only  a  Girl,  (t  Q^l^  ElgJ^ »'  and  "  The  Ma'amselle's 

after  Wjlhelmlne  von  Hillem ;  Enchanting  and  -,         .mi          t          x\^     r        -x      •     av 

Enchanted,  from  HackiKnder;  Why  Did  He  not  Secret    nave  been  tbe  lavontes  in  the 

Die?  after  Ad.  von  YoiokiuMuen.  iUifiomOer-  series,  perhaps ;  but  there  is  not  one 

man  novels.    Philadelphia:   J.  B.   Llppincott  -  ,,             i  .  i    .         ,              i            i 

ft  Go.  of  them  which  is  not  a  good  novel. 


In  Miss  Carpenter's  sketch,  on  p.  285,  an  omission,  for  which  she  is  not  responsible, 
makes  it  seem  as  if  she  thought  Point  Judith,  in  Khode  Island,  were  a  part  of  Boston 
Neck.    There  are  two  peninsulas,  in  fact,  one  south  of  the  other. 
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Ik  some  directions,  the  progress  of  America  is  painfully  slow, 
and  even  backward,  like  the  crab ;  but  in  crime  arid  outrage  we  are 
certainly  going  forward  as  fast  as  the  most  radical  can  desire.  Every 
form  of  villany  seems  to  be  increasing,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  most  shocking  murders  occur  in  the  most  rural  and  inno- 
cent communities.  The  passion  for  using  other  people's  money  as  if 
it  were  their  own  is  not  confined  to  tempted  cashiers  and  New- York 
aldermen,  but  idvades  all  classes  of  society,  and  attacks  persons 
who  seem  the  farthest  removed  from  temptations.  Were  there 
any  thing  like  an  equal  advance  in  our  machinery  for  detecting,  pun- 
ishing, and  repressing  crime,  this  state  of  things  could  be  viewed 
with  more  composure ;  but  our  bulwarks  and  remedies  against  crime 
have  grown  feebler  as  there  has  come  to  be  more  need  of  them.  Not 
long  since.  Old  and  New  took  occasion  to  say  in  its  own  way, 
which  dull  readers  will  sometimes  misunderstand,  that  *'  the  convict 
Tweed,  now  in  Sing-Sing  Prison,  will  be  the  victim  of  a  real  and 
great  injustice/'  because,  being  a  felon,  no  effort  will  be  made, 
while  he  is  in  prison,  to  convert  him  into  a  good  citizen.  We  spend 
money,  it  was  said,  to  convert  elderly  foreign  heathen,  with  red, 
yellow,  or  black  skins,  into  decent  Christians :  why  not  try  the  same 
course  with  this  eminent  New-York  heathen  in  a  white  skin,  and,  the- 
oretically, a  parti-colored  jacket  and  trousers  ?  There  may  be  ample 
time  to  complete  his  reformation  before  his  sentence  expires  ;  and  cer- 
tainly there  will  be  time  to  begin  it  before  a  governor  can  be  elected 
who  win  pardon  him  out  for  old  acquaintance  sake.  Now,  laughable 
as  this  proposition  may  haye  seemed,  it  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
to  be  laughable  chiefly  because  nobody  really  believes  that  our  con- 
victs are  Christianized  in  prison,  and  because  we  profoundly  distrust 
the  very  means  of  preventing  crime  on  which  we  apparently  rely. 
Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  expects  Tweed  to  grow  better  in  prison, 
or  wants  him  kept  there  with  that  hope.  It  is  his  punishment  for 
guilt,  and  the  warning  to  other  evil-doers  from  his  punishment,  that 
makes  us  glad  every  time  we  think  of  Tweed  behind  the  prison  bars. 

This  is  as  good  evidence  as  we  shall  find  to  the  value  of  pimish- 
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roent,  as  such,  in  the  penalty  for  crime.  The  punishment  need  •  not 
be  vindictive,  nor  can  it  ever  be  duly  proportioned  to  man's  guilt, 
except  by  man's  Maker ;  but  some  infusion  of  punishment  is  neces- 
s«^ry  to  satisfy  our  sense  of  justice,  and  to  prepare  the  convict  himself 
for  the  first  step  in  reformation.  We  can  see  this  in  the  case  of 
Tweed,  —a. criminal  but  lately  rich,  powerful,  and  prosperous,  whom 
we  wish,  for  the  good  of  others,  to  incapacitate  from  soon  becoming 
rich  or  powerful  again:  we  cannot  always  see.  it  in  every  poor 
creature's  case  which  comes  under  our  notice.  The  old  codes  erred 
in  making  punishment  wholly  vindictive,  and  not  at  all  reformatory  : 
we  err,  or  incline  to  err,  on  the  other  side,  aiming  too  exclusively 
at  the  reformation  of  the  convjct,  and  willing  to  soften,  so  far  as  we 
can,  the  rigor  of  his  confinement.  In  doing  this,  we  sometimes  over- 
look the  terrible  significance  of  this  .penalty  of  imprisonment.  Our 
tendency  is  nowadays  to  equalize  and  belittle  great  things  and  grand 
chai'acters,  until  every  thing  is  commonplace  and  indifferent.  Impris- 
onment is  now  so  common,  that  we  think  scarcely  more  of  it  than 
of  the  influenza,  or  of  election  to  Congress. .  Anybody  may  "  catch 
cold  ;  "  anybody  may  be  sent  to  Washington  ;  anybody  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  prison.  But  Tweed  became  a  signal  example  of  what 
penalty  may  sometimes  denote.  A  few  years  ago  he  governed  New 
York  as  absolutely  as  any  despot  rules  his  kingdom :  the  property 
and  political  influence  of  the  great  city  were  completely  in  his  hands  ; 
but  the  power  of  the  people,  armed  with  the  sharp  weapon  of  im- 
prisonment, came  suddenly  into  collision  with  his  power,  overthrew 
him,  stripped  him  of  all  his  influence,  and  forced  him  to  undergo 
some,  at  least,  of  the  hardships  in  a  prison. 

So  long  as  such  overthrows  are  possible  in  a  country  like  ours,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  impunity  exists  for  any  offender,  though  thou- 
sands may  chance  to  escape  unpunished,  nor  that  imprisonment  has 
lost  it»  force  or  its  terrors. 


THE  PRISON  QUESTION  AS  IT  punishment  in  Tartaims,  for  setting- 

NOW  STANDS.  fire  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Del- 

It  is  chiefly  upon  the  feeble  and  phi,  as   exhorting  the  dead  with  a 
foolish  classes  that  the  force  of  im-  loud  voice,  '^tQ  take  warning  by  his 
prisonment  is  oKpended ;  and  toward  fttte,  and  never  despise  the  gods/'  — 
them   it  is  a  brute  fozoei  crashing 
and   destroying  oftentimes,   but  sei-         divos." 
dom  beneficent,  or  instructive,  or  re- 
formatory.   Virgil  represents  poor  old  A  noble  verse,  but  not  likely  to  be  of 
Phlegyas,  while  sentenced. to  eternal  much  practical  benefit  to  bis  hearers; 
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For  except  ^neas,  who  did  not  need  4,000,  or  one  in  every  1,600  of  the 
the  warning,  none  bub  the  dead  and  inhabitants.  Twenty  years  later,  in 
damned  already  .  could  hear  him.  January,  1874,  when  the  whole  popu- 
Soniething  like  this  preaching  of  lation  of  the  country  was  between 
Phlegyas  is  the  moral  conveyed  to  5,300,000  and  5,600,000,  the  convict 
prisoners  by  the  lesson  of  their  im-  population  had  fallen  to  less  than  a 
prisonment;  for  their  condition  is  third  part  of  what  it 'was  in  1854; 
such  that  they  can  scarcely  profit  by  that  this,  to  1,136,  or  little  more  than 
it,  at  least,  as  it  is  now  imparted  to  one  in  5,000.  The  convictions  for  high 
them.  They  are  often  so  born  and  crime,  which  in  1854-55  averaged  610 
circumstanced,  that  they  are  scarcely  a  year,  are  now  less  than  225  a  year, 
responsible  for  the  crimes  they  perpe-  or  fewer  than  in  Massachusetts,  which, 
trate  ;  and  are  almost  always  so  wrong-  with  a  population  of  about  1,600,000, 
headed  and  ill-taught,  that  they  do  not  will  this  year  receive  nearly  250  con- 
feel  their  responsibility.  They  blame  victs  into  its  Oharlestown  prison.  As 
others,!  and  especially  they  blame  almost  half  these  Massachusetts  con- 
society,  for  the  crimes  which  they  victs  are  sentenced  for  the  same  length 
confessedly  commit.  of  time,  and  the  same  offences,  as  those 

The  only  prison  system  ever  sue-  in  Ireland,  it  is  fair  to  take  100  of 

cessfully  put  in  practice  for  a  long  them  as  representing  the  same  degree 

time,  which  combines  the  best  features  of  criminality  as  was  represented  by 

of  the  old  and  the  new  theories  of  con-  the   228   Irish   convicts.       Now,  the 

vict  treatment,  is  that  established  by  population    of    Massachusetts   being 

Sir  Walter  Grofton  in  Ireland  twenty  to  that  of    Ireland    about   as   1   to 

years  ago,  and  still  in  practical  opera-  3^,  we  have  the  comparative   crimi- 

tion  there,  justifying  its  praises  by  its  nality   of  Massachusetts  to  that  of 

results.     There  is  reason  to  hope  that  Ireland,  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 

Sir  Walter  himself  may  visit  America  tion,  as  350  is  to  228,  or  more  than 

next  year  to  interpret  and  describe  sixty  per  cent  greater.    In  New  York 

his  system  to  our  people.     Should  he  it  is  probably  double  that  of  Ireland, 

do  so,  let  us  hope  that  his  presence  Of  course,  other  causes  have  co-operat- 

may  bring  to  a  focus  the  scattered  ed  with  Sir  W^alter  Croflon's  system 

lays  of  good  sense  and  philanthropy  to  reduce  crime  in  Ireland  to  its  pre»- 

which    .now    illuminate    the    dismal  ent  minimum ;  while  other  causes  than 

record  of  crime  in  the  United  States ;  our  own  wretched  prison  system  have 

and  that   we   may   have  somewhere  combined  to  swell  the  flood  of  crime 

established  (if  it  should   be  only  in  here  in  America.     The  commitments 

the   small    State   of    Bhode    Island)  to  th^  Massachusetts  state-prison  the 

a  convict  system  approaching  in  ex-  present  year  will  be  Just  about  double 

cellence  to  that  in  Ireland.  what  they  were  in  the  year  1864 ;  and 

As  tested  by  its  results  in  dimin-  the  number  now  imprisoned  there  is 

ishing    crime    in  that  country,  the  almost  double  what  it  was  on  the  Ist  of 

Irish  or  Crofton  system  is  truly  re-  October,  ten  years  ago.     Then  it  was 

markable.     In  January,  1854,  when  but  351,  of  whom  about  35  were  under 

the  whole  population  of  Ireland  was  sentence  for  life :  now  the  niAnber  at 

a  little  more    than    6,000,000,   the  Oharlestown   is  more   than   670,   of 

convict  population  sentenced  for  the  whom    about    68  are  sentenced  for 

higher  grades  of    crime  was  about  life,  and  about  100  are  secoad-comera 
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to  this  same  prison.  During  these 
ten  years,  while  crime  has  doubled, 
the  population  of  the  State  has  in* 
creased  about  thirty  per  cent.  This 
is  surely  progress  the  wrong  way. 


HEALTH,  INDUSTRY,   AND    EDUCA- 
TION  IN  INDIA. 

If  we  cross  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  globe,  and  look  at  unhappy  India, 
where  famine  and  misery  have  been 
so  fatal  this  year,  we  find,  notwith* 
standing  all  that,  some  very  gratify*- 
ing  evidences  of  advancing  civiliza- 
tion. In  Bengal,  where  the  famine 
has  chiefly  prevailed,  there  have  been, 
and  still  are,  other  great  sources  of 
human  wretchedness  and  mortality. 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  a  year 
ago,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Social  Science  Congress  at 
Norwich,  made  these  startling  state- 
ments about  the  sanitary  condition 
of  that  great  province  of  England's 
Indian  empire :  — 

"Bengal  Is  the  most  thickly  populated 
country  in  the  world,  ^  a  country  of  villa- 
ges. Till  country  draipaji^e  is  introduced, 
till  agriculture  is  improved,  tiU  irrigation 
and  drainage  are  combined, — both  better 
when  together,  the  first  dangerous  when 
apart, -^ no  great  improvement  in  health, 
civilization,  or  vigor,  of  the  people,  can  be 
expected.  The  •  drain  *  in  another  sense, 
the  drain  upon  human  life  and  happiness, 
of  fever  in  India,  is  literally  untold.  But  as 
far  as  can  be  told, —in  1871,  a  peculiar 
healthy  year,  about  one  and  a  half  millions 
of  people  died  in  India  from  fever,  or 
nearly  twelve  in  every  thousand,  or  twen- 
ty-three times  as  many  as  cholera  de- 
stroyed. But  this  is  a  mere  trifle  colnpared 
with  theVavage  fever  commita  in  sapping 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  the  country,  in 
making  the  young  old,  the  healthy  infirm 
for  life,  the  industrious  helpless  invalids, 
the  rich  poor,  the  thriving  country  a  waste. 
The  deaths  must  first  be  multiplied  by  fifty 
or  sixty  to  give  us  the  atta^.ks.  Then  a 
man  who  has  once  had  a  bad  attack  of  ma- 
laria has  it  for  life ;  and  almost  all  this 


fever  is  malariaL  Cholera  destroys  life, 
but  does  no  more.  Fever  destroys  the  life 
of  the  country,  saps  the  world  in  which  it 
is.  Look  at  the  Bnrdwan  fever ;  look  at 
the  Dengue  fever.  '  Dengue '  is  rarely  fatal ; 
but  in  its  districts  '  Dengue '  is  master  :  and 
sixty  or  seventy  out  of  every  hundred  are 
•down*  with  it. 

"  Irrigation  is  essential  in  many  parts  of 
India ;  but  irrigation  with  stagnant  water 
is  almost  as  injurious  to  crops  as  to  health. 
Inigation  should  be  accompanied  by  im- 
proving the  natural  drainages  of  the  coun- 
try, so  as  to  keep  the  water  moving, 
however  slowly.  Let  me  tell  a  curious 
history  told  me  by  one  of  tlie  members  of 
the  first  Bengal  Sanitary  Coumiission.  In 
1857,  nine  miles  of  country,  with  twenty- 
five  villages,  were  laid  waste  by  fever. 
Death  came  sometimes  in  three  hours.  Of 
six  hundred  in  a  village,  only  a  few  in  the 
centre  houses  lived  :  all  the  others  died  or 
fied.  All  the  other  houses  were  unroofed 
and  tenantless.  In  the  other  villages  noth- 
ing was  left  but  pariah  dogs.'  The  crops 
wei*e  uncut.  The  dead  lay  about  in  the 
hollows,  unburied  and  unbumed ;  for  there 
was  nobody  left  to  biu-y  them.  Where  the 
people  did  live,  they  degenerated  mentally 
and  physically.  The  cause  of  all  this  was 
a  screw  turned  by  a  cooly,  which  flooded 
the  low  lands  from  the  Ganges  canal  faster 
than  the  water  could  be  carried  off.  The 
man  at  the  screw  (at  four  rupees  a  month) 
ruled  the  destinies  of  a  large  population, 
not  only  as  to  health  and  life,  but  as  to 
soul  and  mind,  according  as  the  screw 
turned  to  the  right  or  to  the  left.  This 
)nelancholy  history  is  given  here,  not  for 
our  discouragement,  but  for  our  encour- 
agement ;  not  becatise  it  is  so  hopeless,  bu); 
because  it  is  so  hopeful.  If  the  screw 
turned  too  much  brings  fever,  the  screw 
tume(\  just  right  brings  plenty  and  health. 
Let  the  people  only  see  how  much  they 
can  do  for  themselves  in  improving  their 
surface  drainage,  in  keeping  their  water- 
supply  free  from  pollution,  in  cleansing 
inside  and  out.  Let  the  government  see 
how  much  they  can  do  for  the  people  in 
introducing  and  stimulating  better  agricul- 
ture. Irrigation,  combined  with  drainage, 
works  In  water-logged  districts ;  for  the 
two  must  never  be  separated  there.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  for  which  so 
much  might  be  done  as  for  India.  There  is 
not  a  coimtry  in  the  world  for  which  there 
is  so  much  hope." 

And  Miss  Nightingale  goes  on  to 
justify  the  grounds  of  hope  for  India 
in  sanitary  matters  by  teUing  what. 
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has  been  done  in  Calcutta,  the  lar-  the  death-rate    of  Berlin,  Glasgow, 

gest  city  of  BengjJ,  since  she  studied  and  Lirei^KX)!.     If  sanitary  improve- 

the   sanitary  condition  of   India  in  ment>  has   gone  so  far  in   Calcutta, 

1863.     She  says,  -^  there  is  really  some  hope  that  the 

tenement-house     horrors    of    Boston 

"  Ten  years  ago  I  reported  to  the  Royal  ^n^j  ^q^  York  may  in  time  be  al- 

Commissionth^t  no  one  of  those  three  large  ,     •  i.  a        a«  ^u-  4,«.4.,<.4^.;»i   ^^u^r^^^^ 

and  populous  citiea,  seats  of  presidencies  A  l^^^ated.     As  for  industrial  progress 

Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  — had  as  yet  in  India,  Miss  Carpenter  informs  us, 

arrived  at  the  degree  of  civilization   in  \j^  j^^j.  u  Journal  of  the  National  In- 

their  sanitary  arrangements  at  which  the  ^.        Association,''  that   the  rapidly 

worst  part*  of  our  worst  towns  had  ar-  "***"    x*oovva«u  «  ,      *'*•*'  r     J 

rived  before  sanitary  reform  sprang  up  in  extended   Indian   railroads    have  in 

England  at  all.    Yet  all  the  fault  of  the  many  parts  revolution! aed  the  coun- 

!n:;'rUi"trJ:iud"cUrof'ot  ^^^   ^^-^    directly    and    indirectly, 
empire,  had,  it  is  larue,  a  better  water-  loosening  the  ngor  of  caste,   giving 
supply,  but  no  drainage.     Calcutta  was  defii^ite  and  punctual  habits,  and  pro- 
being  drained  ;  but  had  no  water-supply.  ^^^         ^rade.      Factories    are   now 
Two  of  the  seats  of  government  had  thus  "*"""»     tijwxo.       4.  o*.w*ico     »i«    «vw 
each  one-half  of  a  sanitary  improvement,  starting   up    in  various   parts  of  the 
which  halves  ought  never  to  be  separated,  country.     Wherever  tliey  axe  found, 
Madras  had  neither.    This  was  ten  years  egpecjally  where  large  cotton  factories 
ago.    Now  (and  I  cannot  but  name  the        *^  "It  i     1  i-  1 
name  of  the  Calcutta  municipaUty  engi-  »re    established,    a   powerful    agency 
neer,  Mr.  Clark,  with  this  great  improve-  exists   for   infusing    into    the    lower 
ment:  let  us  give  him  a  cheer)  Calcutta  ^^^        ^^  ^^^  ^^^i^^  population   bet- 
nas  Its  water-supply  complete.    Caste  pre-                                j?     i.  rni. 
judices  have  been  alleged  as  insuperable  ter  elements  of  character,      lliere  is 
stumbling-blocks  in  tlie^  way  to  sanitary  a  cotton    factory   in   Bombay,  under 
improvement.   But  a  curious  and  cheerful  ^^^  management  of  an  Englishman, 
instance  of  caste  prejudice  bemg  overcome       ,  .  1                                     r    i.  r 
is  this :  when  the  water-supply  was  first  which   pres^its   every   feature   of   a 

introduced  into  Calcutta,  the  high  caste  well-ordered    Manchester  factory,  -— 

Hindoos  still  desired  their  water-carriors  to  excellent   order,    perfect    cleanliness, 
brmg  them    the   sacretl  water   from   the  ,        ,.,.         '^,  ,,         . 

river ;  but  these  functionaries,  finding  it  steady,  diligent   work ;    and   has  for 

much  easier  to  take  the  water  from  the  operatives  women   and   boys    of  the 

new  taps  just  rubbed  ,in  a  little  (vulgar.  ^^^^^^  ^^^      y.^^^  had  been  previous- 

*not  sacred)  mud,  and  presented  it  as  Gsiu-  .       -  -.^^,         ,        .  •  i.     "V    j. 

ges  water.    When  at  last  the  healthy  fraxid  Ij  ^j  little  value  to  society,  but  now 

was  discovered,  public  opinion,  founded  feeling  self-respect,  aad  worth  good 

on  experience,  had  already  gone  tdb  far  to  ^^ges.     Indeed,  a  Bombay  newspa- 
return  to  dirty  water.    Be-nides  its  water-  «mi-      *  93  ^    li.   i.  t? 

supply,  the  drainage  of  Calcutu  bids  fair  per»     The  Argus,    asserts  that  iLng- 

to  be  a  wonder  of  the  world,  when  we  land  has  more  to  fear  from  the  compe- 

remember  what  has  been  loudly  said,  even  ^.j^j^n  ^f  i^^i^  j^  ^he  native  markets 
in  this  our  day,  that  Calcutta,  at  least,  was      ^  ^,  .        •     i'       ^1         t    j«  i 

hopeless,  because  it  lies  close  to  the  level  «>f  this  country,  than  India  now  has. 

of  the  river ;  and  its  public  health  has  "  Poor  and  despised  as  the  manufac- 

equally  defied  the  prophets  of  irremediable  ^ures  of  India  are  now,"  it  says,  "  they 
evil,  and  will  yet  improve  still  further  its  .    1.     ^i         •!      i?  ^\     i.     1. 

powers  of  defiance."  ™ay  yet,  by  ^e  aid  of  the  best  mar 

chinery  from  England,   and    by  an 

In  confirmation   of  this,  we .  find  improvement   in    the   cultivation    of 

that  the  death-rate  in   Calcutta,  in  cotton,   be  the   finest   in  the  world, 

the  month  of  June,  1874,  was  only  The  designs  used   are    better  than 

about  twenty  in  a« thousand,  no  high-  many  Europeans  can   pifoduce;   and 

er  than  in  an  average  European  or  they  are  formed  frequently  on  a  more 

American  city,  and  much  lower  than  intelligible  basis  than  those  we  see 
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on  English  goods.     English  designs  ^e  School  of  An  snd  tbe  Publio  Works 

have  not  added  any  thing  to  the  na-  ^P*^^*"**^*' 

tive  ideas,  but  have    rather  injured  ^      ,,               .,            .     -   -r    ^- 

than  improved  the  native  faculty  of  ^^^  .*«.  "??<«"*•  ~"*  *>^   ^""^"^ 

discerning  beauty  in  designs  for  man-  f  ««»*«"»  ">  •'rt  and  science  is  going 

ufactured  articles.     We  might  make  ^'^"'^  '«»*  ""'^  """""K  *«  I''*^""' 

improvements  in  their  own  designs;  ?"^'  '»'»'  ^}^  *f "«  **»«  y"""?  "»«•»• 

but  we  shall  do  -the  native  manufac  ^  "*':  f  "T  ^^  r°?«  l^^"  ^»» 

f„^^  ««  -^j  u_  4 ^i „  4.i.«™.  opened  for  the  whole  Presidency  at 

turers.  no  good  by  imposing  on  tnem  ,S ,..,..     .,          .,         ,    .   . 

_  J    .           -L-  -L         i        ti.  Calcutta,  last  April, — a  three-stoned 

our  own  designs,  which  are  too  often  ,.,..'           *^      ,  .     <»--v     ,.  . 

certainly  unadapted  *<»  the  articles  '»"'1*'°«'  «!»»•''«?  m  1872,  which 

.,                    1      J                J  I,- J  contains    sixteen   class-rooms,   three 

they  are  employed  upon,  and  hideous  v     .    ,      .          ,    ^             , 

.   . '^    .,       V        -11  physical  science  lecture  and  appara- 

m    appearance    into    the    bargain.''  *_  •^                  ,                  .     ^.      t   ^ 

/<  mt.     A         »               X  tus  rooms,  a  laree  examination  hall, 

"  The  Argos "  goes  on  to  say, —  ,.,         '               j   %.           j.    ^    I 

**                             ^  a  library,   &c.,   and  has  cost  about 

"  Printed  cotton  goods  are  manufactured  thirty-three     thousand    pounds,    say 

hi  all  the  large  towns  of   Gtiaerat ;  the  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  our 

clu^parias    and    Mojuaroi    (printers)    are  Thirtv-sftven  students  of  th« 

found  in  aU  places  of  importance.    But  V^V^^-     inirty-seven  Students  oi  tne 

European  cotton  goods  compete  success-  Calcutta  Medical   College   succeeded 

fully  with  the'  natiw  made :   they  are  in  passing  the  last  examination ;  and 

'^:^^Z^?LZtXZ^'iLt  »*    *^»    1-*  commencement-  of   the 

caUtj  is  from  the  railway,  the  better  the  Madras     Unirersity,    fifty   took    the 

work  Is ;    so  that  European  competttion  degree  of  B  A. 

has  destroyed  the  quality  of  the  goods  «One  day  last  spring,'*  says  Miss 

made,  as  well  as  Injured  the  native  trade  -^  ,         •'F'^'"b>    °^J°  -"^•«' 

hi  thera.     The  Bombay  cotton  mills,  as  Carpenter,  "  the  viceroy  paid  a  visit 

well  as  those  in  Broach  and  other  parts  of  to  the  adult  ladies'  and  girls'  school 

the    presidency,  have  supplied   a  better  r  xu^  Indian  Befbrm  Association  at 

article    than    the  homespun   and  woven  ^^  ^"^  maian  xveiorm  Association  at 

goods  which  the  lower  classes  wear,  who  Calcutta,   in   order  to  inspect  some 

readily  buy  up  the  threads  and  cloths  of  specimens  of  native  art.     The  exhi- 

themnui;  and  on  tiiem  the  najive  cA^  ^j^^^  included  carpets,  lace,  cateehu 

rias  display  their  taste  and  skUl,  the  Siad  ^ .    '         ' 

workmen  being  the  best,  and   those  of  ornaments,   Jeypoite   marbles,  Luck- 

Dharwar  and  the  Southern  Mahratta  Coun-  now  figures.  Poena  work,  &c.    About 

try  rank  second Hi^  art  does  not  ex-  ^^      n^^ive   ladies   were    assembled. 

ist  in  the  presidency,  nor  does  the  spread  ol  t     j    -kr  ^t.v      i         j    -m-       -d     • 

education  develop  any  artLHtic  feeling ;  but  ^^^    Iiortnbrook    and    MlsS   l5aring 

this  is  probably  owing  to  the  very  superfi-  were   received    on    their   arrival    by 

elalcharacterof  the  greater  portton  of  the  ^^^^    Keshub     Chnnder    Sen,    and 

education,  which  is  quite  as  marked  among  j  i^    xi.  *                  «  i       i 

the  rich  as  among  the  poorer  class.    Pamt-  ^©r®  greeted  by  this  song  of  loyalty 

ing,   engraving,   lithography,    and    stone  in  Bengali,  sung  by  the  ladies,  — 
carving  are  confined  within  very  narrow 
liini^;  but  the  native  artisans  have  the 

capacity  for  improving,  and  they  are  good  "Very  happily  do  we  live  under  the  Brit- 
copyists.  The  native  pupils  at  the  School  fsh  rule.  Loyalty  is  rotised  in  the  heart 
of  Art  engrave  on  wood  to  a  limited  ex-  when  we  remember  the  virtues  of  our 
tent.  Printing  is  well  dOAe.  under  Euro-  great  queen.i^We  were  in  the  midst  of 
pean  management ;  but  native  printing  is  deep  darkness,  chained  to  national  cus- 
rapidly  improving.  Stone  cut^g  is  fol-  toms,  not  having  beheld  for  many  days  the 
lowed  with  success  in  Cutch  and  Eattia-  light  of  knowledge.  Through  the  mercy 
war.  The  more  elaborate  portion  of  the  of  God,  we  all  found  dsUveraace;  and  our 
stone- work  in  the  new  buildings  \3\  Bom-  lives  are  blessed  by  tasting  the  nectar  of 
bay  is  done  by  Cutch  and  Kattiawar  m'en.  wisdom.  We  are  daughters  of  Bengal : 
l«xce]]ent  Cutch  sculptors,  as  well  as  -For-  weak  we  are  ;  and  we  know  not  how  to 
tognese  niodeUss%  have  been  educated  in  express  our  gratitude  l^ore  our  sovereigD. 
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BleAsed  is  the  Lord,  tbe  fountain  of  infinite  many  foreign  matteni,  we  were  very  anx- 

mercy,  through  whose  merciful  dispensa-  ious  to  get  our  liberty  and  to  show  our 

tlons  all  auapicioos  events  happen."  thoughts  publicly  since  many  years ;  but  it 

Is  only  owing  to  your  kind  and  amiable  dis- 

The  first  Bchool  for  girls  ia  India  P^««^^^»>»*  ^«  have  inade  otireelves  bold 

.       "^"^^^  *"*   e*****  •"  *"««■  g^Qugij  to  pay  you  Visits,  and  to  accompany 

was  not  m  Calcutta,  however,  but  in  you  in  your  several  visits' to  girls'  schools. 

Bombay,  where  it  was  established  and  ^ow  we  And  that  a  great  deal  of  eagerness 

named  in    honor  of  the  Princess  of  ^^^b^n  Produced  ainong  our  native  girto 

Wales,  several  years  ago,  by  a  rich  ..^^»_^ 
Parsee  gentleman.     Then  there  were 

not  more  than  hiJf  a  dozen  girls  at  ^^  JAPANESE  GEOLOGISTS, 
toe  Alexandra  school,  and  they  did 

not  belong  to  the  leading  families  of  One  of  the  most  important  scien- 
Bombay.  Now  there  are  hundreds  ^^^^  works  to  be  performed  in  British 
of  girls  of  every  creed  and  caste  re-  Indid  is  a  thorough  geological  survey 
ceiving  their  education  at  this  insti-  o^  ^^^at  vast  empire,  rich  in  minerals 
tution.  Those  who  have  benefited  ^  various  kinds,  as  it  has  been  sup- 
most  have  been  Parsee  girls,  whose  P<»^<i  to  be  for  thousands  of  years, 
*  progress  has  been  very  good.  Last  during  which  time  its  mines  have  been 
winter  the  annual  distribution  of  worked,  and  their  products  turned  into 
prizes  at  this  school  was  made ;  and  *^®  channels  of  commerce  in  the  West- 
the  first  prize,  consisting  of  a  gold  ^^^  countries.  But  until  very  lately 
medal  and  several  valuable  books,  was  ^^  geological  surveying  was  done  by 
given,  says  the  Bombay  newspaper,  European  engineers,  of  necessity ;  for 
'*  to  Miss  D.  Wadia,  the  daughter,  we  ^^^^  ^^  *^^®  natives  were  acquainted 
believe,  of  Mr.  Ardaseer  H.  Wadia  ^^^^  ^^^  y90x\L  According  to  Mr. 
of  Parell."  She  had  to  recite  a  long  Benjamin  Smith  Lyman,  a  mining 
passage  from  one  of  the  English  poets,  engineer  of  Philadelphia  (who  some 
which  she  did  with  much  grace.  An-  years  ago  explored  the  Punjaub  for 
other  young  girl  recited  Wordsworth's  oil-wells,  under  ordera.from  the  Brit- 
"  We  are  Seven,"  and  received  great  »»**  Government),  the  teaching  of  na- 
applause:  so  did  Miss  Wadia,  who  *>^®  geologists  in  India  has  already 
played  on  the  piano.  There  were  begun,  and  some  of  them  will  soon  be 
some  Hindoo  young  ladies  too,  who  ^  ^^^  ^®^^-  Japan^  however,  has  got 
acquitted  themselves  very  welL  *b®  ®**^  ^^  India  in  this  matter;  for 
There  has,  of  course,  been  great  preju-  ^^'  Lyman,  who  has  been  for  nearly 
dice  against  such  schools ;  but,  if  we  *^o  years  in  the  service  of  the  Japan- 
may  judge  by  a  letter  sent  by  some  ^s®  Government,  specially  charged  to 
Indian  women  of  Ahmedabad  to  an  niake  a  geological  survey  of  the  great 
English  woman  who  had  encouraged  Mand  of  Yesso,  has  now  had  under 
the  girls'  school  there,  this  is  likely  training  for  a  year  and  a  half  several 
to  be  overcome  by  the  strong  desire  ^P*  students  of  geology,  who  were 
of  the  sex  for  education!  They  say,  Placed  at  his  direction  by  the  Japan- 
in  their  quaint  idiom,  —  ^se  authorities ;  and  he  reports  them 

as    making    good    progress    in  their 

"  As  males  attend  some  public  meetings,  work.     They  have  now  spent  two  sea- 

and  give  their  opinions,  and  know  those  of  sons  in  the  field,  and  one  in  the  labo- 

others,  without  any  fear,  and  as  they  read  .              j            r                     n    .  ^^j 

books  and  newspapers  from  libraries,  &c..  '^^^^f  *^^  *^  ^^  ^«"®'  ^^^^  «**^^ 

and  wake  themselves  acquainted   with  both  in  their  theoretical  study  and 
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the  practical  application  of  what  they  or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of 

know.     Two  reports  of  Mr.  Ljman  their  former  residence,  -where    they 

have  reached    us,  — -  one    dated  last  might  have  lived  for  the  half  or  the 

Christmas  Day,  and  giving  the  pre-  whole  of  their  lifetime,  in  order  to  he 

liminary  account  of  his  first  season's  supported  in  a  great  State  alms-house, 

work  upon  Yesso ;  the  other  introdu-  This  hardship   was  specially  severe 

cing  a  report  hy  his  assistant,  Mr.  for  single  women,  who,  under  the  old 

Henry  S.  Munroe,  on  the  Yesso  coals,  law,  could  scarcely  gain  a  local  settle* 

This   is  dated  April  27,  1874,  and  ment  for  themselves  at  all ;  and,  even 

shows  that  the  '^Japanese  coals  are  under  the  amended  law  of  1870,  an 

widely  removed  by  their  composition  unmarried  woman  must  live  for  ten 

from  all  coals  of  similar  age,  and  can  years  in  one  place  before  she  would 

be  compared  with  the  best  carbonifer»  be  entitled  to  public  relief  there,  in 

otts  coals."     They  are  neither  lignites  case  of  poverty,  unless  she  were  the 

nor  brown  coals,  but  true  bituminous  owner  of  freehold  property,  and  lived 

coals.  upon  it;  which  seldom  happened.  The 

Mr.  Lyman  had  last  year  about  a  law  as  it  stood  last  May,  before  the 

dozen  educated  young  Japanese  as  ge-  later  legislation,   of  which   we   now 

ological  assistants ;  and  with  these  he  speak,   was,   in   its  more    important 

has  been  surveying  not  only  the  coal-  provisions,  as  follows :  — 
beds,  but  the  gold-fields,  the  oil-wells, 

the  8ulphur.fields,the  iron  ore-beds,and  A  settlement  might  be  acqniwd  by  any 

^                 »    •  i_       i»  xr            TT  adult  person,  urespective  of  citizenship,  in 

the  other  mineral  riches  of  Yesso.   He  his  or  her  own  right,  in  any  city  or  town,  — 

praises  the  industry  and  intelligence  of  I.  By  ten  years'  continuous  residence 

his  pupils,  whom  he  is  instructing,  not  *^?«^*"'  accompaniea  by  the  payment  of 

"^ ,               ,                                 ^  all  taxes,  duly  assessed,  for  any  five  years 

only  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  within  said  time;  or,  in  the  case  of  an  un- 

geology,  but  in  the  thorough  method  married  woman,  by  such  residence,  without 

Of    geologic    topography,  which    has  ^^^^f  J^^^^.  ^  ^  ^^^^'  **'  ^^^  ^^""^ 

been  long  practised    by  Prof.  J.  P.  n.  By  a  residence  of  three  successive 

Lesley  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom  Mr.  years  on  his  or  her  estate  of  inheritance  or 

Lyman    gives    just    praise    for   his  ^r^.T'^^Son  o£ «  ,stato,  the 

"Pennsylvanian  iopographic  Method,  principal  of  which  shall  be  set  at  two  him- 

There  will  be  much  interest  in  the  dred  dollars,  or  the  income  at  twelve  dol-, 

results  of  Mr.  Lyman's  explorations,  1*"'  ^'^  ^^«  valuation  of  estates  made  by 

,               .''-..        ^       .         '  assessors,  and  being  assessed  thereon  for 

and  still  more  in  bis  introduction  of  all  taxes  for  five  years  successively,  if  the 

geology     and     mining     engineering  person  dwells  or  has  his  home  in  the  place 

among  the  quick  and  intelligent  Jap-  ^^®"  *"^^  assessment  is  made. 

aneae  people. 

.  These  requirements  were  not  only 

more  severe  than  in  any  other  State 
THE  NEW  LAW  OF  SETTLEMENT.  ^^  this  country,  as  will  soon  be  seen, 
As  the  readers  of  Old  and  New  but  more  so  than  in  European  coun* 
well  know,  the  law  of  pauper  settle-  tries.  Holland  requires  but  six  years' 
ment  in  Massachusetts  has  of  late  residence  to  give  a  settlement  j  Den- 
years  worked  great  hardship  in  many  mark,  five ;  Norway,  two ;  and  Pras- 
cases,  by  requiring  the  poor  persons  sia,  only  one.  The  Massachusetts  law 
who  wfere  to  be  reliered  at  the  public  was  softened,  however,  by  the  provis- 
eott  to  be  first  removed  twenty,  fiifty,  ion  for  '<  n^ilitary  settlements,"  which 
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oould  be  gained  under  the  Act  of  1865^  &^  *  settlement  npon  the  completion  of 

«  11  ^a  .  _,^  the  residence  and  taxation  herein  required, 

•  tliongh  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  same  may 

have  accrued  before  the  paasa^  of  this 

Any  person  "who  shall  have  been  duly  ^^j^j^                 , 

enllsteii  and  mustered  hito  the  military  or  8^^.  4.  —The  provisions  of  this  Act 
naral  8er\'ice  of  the  United  States,  as  a  part  ghall  not  apply  to  any  person,  who,  at  the 
of  the  quota  of  any  city  or  town  in  this  Cora-  ^ate  of  its  passage,  shall  be  an  inmate  of 
mon wealth,  under  any  call  of  the  President  either  of  the  State  Lunatic  Hospitals,  the 
of  the  United  States  during  the  recent  civil  Asylum  for  Insane,  and  the  State  Alms- 
war,  and  who  shall  have  continued  in  such  i^oxx&e  at  Tewksburr,  the  State  Work-house, 
service  for  a  term  not  less  than  one  year,  or  or  the  State  Prlmaiy  School,  until  such  per- 
who  shall  have  died,  or  became  disabled,  ^^  shall  l*ave  been  duly  discharged  from 
from  wounds  or  disease  i-eceived  or  con-  g^^j  institution, 
tracted  while  engaged  in  such  service,  or 

while  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  In  reporting  tbiB  bill,  wbicb  passed 

and  t/«j  wife  or  widow  and  ff^mr  children  of  .  j^  ^      ^.^    modification  from  tbe 

3uch  person,  shaU  he  deemed  thereby  to  have  ,       «mi5ww  **«w**uv«vxwj*  **vim 

acquired  a  settlement  in  9ueh  city  or  town,  form  itt  whiob  it  was  drawn  up  by  the 

Board  of  State  Charities,  the  legisls^ 

This  law  had  gradually,  in,  the  nine  ^ive  committee  gave  the  following  ex- 

years  it  had  been  in  force,  given  a  pia^ation  of  its  ptirpose  and  piovis- 
local  settlement  to  about  one  in  ten 
of  all  the  poor  personjs  supported  or 

aided  by  the  municipalities  of  Massa-  This  bill  does  not  change  existing  settle- 

chusetts;   but  there  wa«  an   urgent  ^^^^  J^^^JJ  "S^ErrSl'^.^"^ 

appeal  from  many  philanthropic  per-  uoeut  is  defeated,  and  a  new  one  gained  in 

sons  and  charitable  societies,  to  have  the  ordinary  course  of  law.    It  does  not  in- 

a  still  larger  number  of  the  *' unset-  terrupt  or  defeat  any  settlement  in  proc^ 

<»  oi/»«  AA&^vj.  M.*^A^KJ^.x  v/*   cu«      ^M.K±o%>^r-  ^^  acQulsition:  this  is  to  be  completed,  as 

tied "  poor  provided-  with  local  settle-*  before,  under  existing  laws.    It  does  not 

ments.       In    compliance    with     their  change  the  principles  underlying  the  pres- 

petitions  and  arguments,  the  Massa-  ZX^^^'Z^Z^^^ZXr^^r^- 

chusetts   legislature    of    the   present  ing  the  time,  and  lessening  the  number  of 

year,  toward  the  end  of  May,  passed  taxes,  required  for  settlement    It  gives  all 

the  following  Act,  which  has  prob-  "t,"'"?  P*""*'*  »  «»»>^  ""'^Jf'*'  f '"I!''' 

.          *>          *                         K.  alio wmg  them  to  commence  now  to  gain  a 

ably  given  a  settlement  to  two  hun-»  new  settlement  under  its  provisions.    It 

dred  and  fifty   thousand  persons    al-  provides  liberally  for  the  unsettled,  by  giv- 

readv  * ^^^  ^^  *  settlement  who  can  show  a  con- 

^ '  tinnous  residence  of  Ave  years,  and  the 

c,             ^        .                     -  ., ^  ^±  payment  of  three  taxes  within  that  time, 

BECTioicl.- Any  person  of  the  age  of  P^                       .^^^^^  ^„j  ^^,,i„„  ^ 

*^f»*y-?r=f  w'  '"'^°  '*     *  .    i^iL^^H  wholly  before,  or  wholly  after,  or  partly 

withmtliis  State  for  five  years  together  and  ^f^^^^  p^    ,j^  \^  enactment    U 

pavs  all  State,  county,  city,  or  town  taxes  ,.         ^.    ^       r          ,*       i  •     i.         u«.*« 

dulv  Msessed  on  his  m)ll  or  estate  for  anv  ^eUeves  the  most  pressing  claim  brought  to 

duly  assessed  on  ms  poll  or  estate  tor  any  attention  of  the  legislature,  by  givtog 

three  years  witbm  that  time  shaU  thereby  settlement  by  five  ^eiis'  «si. 

*^sVcT  "Hn™?^^^^           age  of  ^^^^   P-^^^^  ^^^  "^^'^^^  "^^ 

bECT.  2.  -  Any  Di  Oman  ot   tne   age  ot  paupers.    And,  flnalb',  it 

twenty-one  years,  who  resides  m  any  place  -  \    ^  *-!:•*-  i,  J^  «*«  ♦i.^  «JL„««*  ^^m. 

within  this  State  for  Ave  years  toother,  ««'"?'»  *«>«  »»  ^"f*"^  ^ll^H^^L^ 

witJiout  receiving  relief  as  a  pauper,  shall  P«"»P«'  '^°»*f  °^*^  r*"""  "f^H„^^ 

^         •           *-ft               *  1     .     u  \.i„««  to  the  end  that  no  injustice  may  be  done  to 

thereby  gam  a  settlement  in  such  plac^  « •.         «     j                j 

The  first  section  of  the  392d  chapter  of  the  ^^  *^"y  ®^  ^^^ 

Acts  of  1870  is  hereby  repealed.  _.      .„  ,          . .      ,    . ,    .  .  i.     *    j.    •  ^ 

Sect,  a  —No  existing  settlement  shall  1*  ^i"  be  noticed,  that  the  Act  gives 

be  changed  by  any  provision  of  this  Act,  married  women  a  settlement,  eren  if 

unless  the  entire  residence  and  taxation  ^^^^  husbands  have  none,  provided 

herein  requireil  shall  have  accrued  after  its  .i.    -i                  t    i       -i-i    *u     •-»_ 

passage;  but  any  Unsettled  person  shaU  the  Wife  bas  compiled  with  tne  re- 
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quired  terms  of  residence,  &c.      It       Since,  by  the  new  settlement  law, 

therefore  does  away  with  any  impli-  Massachusetts  abandons,  in  practice, 

cation  from  the  language  of  the  old  the  possession  of  property  as  a  means 

law,  that  she  must  remain    "cnset-  6f    gaining     settlement,     the    only 

tied,"  if  her  husband  is  so ;  and  gives  States  which  now  make   the  posses- 

a  new  effect  to  some  of  the  old  pro-  sion  of  property  a  means  to  this  end, 

visions  of  law.    These  were,  —  are  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  Ehode 

Island,    Connecticut,     Pennsylvania, 

(1.)  A  married  woman  shall  always  fol-  jj^^    j^  ^^^    Delaware.       Of 

low  and  have  the  settlement  of  her  hus-  u.i      *►        i  ^^         i 

band,  if  he  have  any  within  this  Common-  these,  the  four  latter  alone  require  a  ^ 

wealth;  otherTvise  her  o^'n  at  the  time  person  to  live  Upon  the  estate.     The  ' 

of  marriage,  if  she  then  had  any,  shaU  not  ^^y^^  ^^^^  ^^^1    ppeacribe  a  certain 
be  lost  or  suspended  by  the  marriage.    And  .   j      i-         i.-  •!  ^.i. 

in  case  the  wife  shall  be  removed  to  her  P^nod   of  contmuouB   residence,   the 

settlement)  and  the  husband  sbaU  want  same  for  men  and  unmarried  women, 

reUef  from  the  State,  he  shall  receive  it  in  without  possession  of  property,  or  the 
the  town  where  his  wife  shall  have  her  set-  .     *  ^  /.  ,,  ■»«•  • 

tlement,  at  tbe  expense  of  the  Common-  payment  of  taxes,  as  follows :  Maine, 

wealth.  five   years;     South    Carolina,    three 

(2.)  Legitimate  chUdren  shall  follow  and  years;     New   York,   Virginia,    West 

have  the  settlement  of  their  father,  if  he  L-.     .    .      xr    ai.   /^  ^  i*         rii  •       t.. 

shall  have  any  within  this  Commonwealth,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,   In- 

until  tliey  gain  a  settlement  of  their  o^^n;  diana,    Michigan,    Wisconsin,    Iowa, 

but,  if  he  shall  have  none,  they  shall,  m  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  Oregon,  one 
like  manner,  follow  and  have  the  settle-  -rn*      '     -k/t*     •     *      •        :i  tr 

ment  of  thebrmoUier,  if  she  shall  have  any.  J^a"*;  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Kan- 

(3.)  Illegitimate  children  shall  follow  and  sas,  six  months  ;  and  Nebraska,  thirty 

have  the  settlement  of  their  mother  at  the  ^j^ys.      It  will  be  noticed,   that  the 
time  of  their  birth,  if  she  shall  tlien  have  xi.    C3«.  i.  ^       i       i     xi.;. 

any  within  the  Commonwealth;  bntneither  ^^^wer  the  State,  as  a  general  rule,  the 

legitimate  or  iUegltimate  children  shall  gain  shorter  the  time  required  for  gaining 

a  settlement  by  birth  in  the  place  where  ^  pauper  settlement.     In  New  Eng- 

they  may  be  bom,  if  neither  of  their  parents  i  -f j  -^  «  i.^   itaa   *.\.^  4.:^^   «« 

shall  then  have  aiy  settlement  therS.  ^^^^y  previous  to  1700,  the  time   re- 

quired  did  not  exceed  three  monthsj 

lu  many  cases,  under  the  new  law,  or  half-way  between  the  requirement 

the  wife  will  have  a  settlement  when  of  Illinois  and  that  of  Nebraska.     As 

the  husband  has  none ;  and  the.  chil-  these  new  States  grow  older,  they  will, 

dren,    following    the    status    of  the  probably,  lengthen  the  period,  while 

mother,  will  also  have  a  settlement,  Massachusetts  and   the    other    New 

irrespective  of  the  father's  condition.  England  States  will  shorten  it  What 

Hence,  and  for  other  reasons,  a  much  is  now  greatly  to  be  desired  is  some 

larger  number  of  persons  than  we  uniform  and  concurrent  legislation, 

have   named  above    will    eventually  by  neighboring  States,  to  prevent  the 

gain  a  settlement  under  the  new  law ;  removal  of  the  poor,  by  local  author- 

and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  extravagant  to  ities,  from  one  jurisdiction  to  another, 

say,  that  it  will  "  settle  *'  in  five  years  without  the  consent  of  the  place  where 

at  least  half  a  million  of  the  present  they  probably  belong*      This  concur-^ 

sixteen  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  renca   has   several    times    been    at* 

bf  the  State.  tempted,  bat  Jias  qo|>  yet  been  effected. 


v- 
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Collefle  ProBidents  or  Ptofeseon  are  earnestly  requested  to  moil  to  ns  ftt  once  fheir  latest  eati^ 
logaes,  tor  use  in  the  correction  of  the  COLLEGE  1>IB£CT0KY,  which  will  he  pahliahed  in  oar 
December  number. 


jfine  ^rl. 


It  is  said  of  most  provincial  cities,  that  they  are  nothing,  if  not 
critical.  The  remark  generally  rests  on  the  ignorance  of  those  who 
are  called  their  "  critics,"  and  means  that  these  people  are  nothing,  if 
not  censorious.  What  we  had  occasion  to  say  of  pretended  criticism 
in  literature  in  our  number  for  July  is  equally  true  of  what  is  called 
"  criticism  on  art,"  when  that  criticism  is  written,  as  poor  Mr.  Parton 
would  say,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  by  critics  who  were 
reporting  base-ball  matches  yesterday,  and  will  be  **  interviewing " 
liars  to-mdrrow. 

So  it  liappens,  that,  in  nine  "  art  criticisms  "  out  of  ten,  ignorance  of 
art  flaunts  its  opinions  bqfore  a  public  which  is  only  beginning  to  sus- 
pect the  source  from  which  they  come.  As  a  rule,  the  second  and 
third  rate  artists  receive  most  puffing.  The  penny-a-liners  are  their 
friends  —  for  obvious  reasons.  When  the  greater  men  exhibit,  they 
are  pursued  like  deer  before  the  huntsmen.  The  critics  have  pre- 
conceived ideas  of  what  pictures  ought  to  be ;  and,  what  they  cannot 
comprehend,  they  decry. 

"  I  don't  see  Nature  as  you  do,"  said  a  critic,  visiting  an  artist's 
studio. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  could  ?  "  was  the  retort,  less  in  conceit  than 
in  self-defence. 

"  If  I  had  painted  that  portrait,  I  should  have  given  it  a  different 
background." 

But,  my  friend,  you  didnt  paint  it^ 

Good-morning  I "  said  a  brisk  young  man,  entering  a  studio,  with- 
out, especial  invitation,  ^^  I  am  about  to  write  a  series  of  letters  on  *•  art 
in  Boston.'  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  don't  know  much  about  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  want  to  get  posted,  and  have  come  to  you  first  as  the  one 
most  likely  to  give  me  some  ideas.  What  do  you  think  of  the  state 
of  art  in  this  country  ?  Who  are  the  leading  artists  in  Boston  ? 
Which  do  you  consider  the  higher  art,  —  portrait,  or  landscape  paint- 
ing? Haven't  you  something  to  which  you  would  like  to  have  me 
call  especial  attention  ?  "  ftc. 

Imagine  such  an   interruption  in  the  midst  of  engrossing  work  I 

Imagine  the  result  in  "  The  Daily ,"  in  which  artists  are  meas- 

.  ured  by  the  degree  of  patience  with  which  they  receive  sucli  visi- 
);ations  1 
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Our  leading  artists  are  abused  for  not  exhibiting  more  than  they 
do :  but  great  is  the  measure  of  abuse  when  they  do  show  their 
work ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  harshest  criticism  comes 
often  from  literary  sources.  It  is  a  pity  that  literature  and  art  should 
be  inimical;  but,  although  letters  may  write  the  history  of  art,  they 
have  little  sympathy  with  its  feeling  or  soul.  The  public  reads  with 
perfect  trust  and  belief,  and  puts  overmuch  faith  in  the  critic,  whose 
words  sound  plausible  and  convincing.  The  true  artist  would  sooner 
trust  to  the  verdict  of  the  uncultivated  masses  of  the  people  than 
to  a  jury  of  litterateurs. 

Some  of  the  kindest  and  ableat  criticism  of  Boston  art  comes  from 
New  York.  For  instance,  "Appleton's  Journal"  furnishes  candid 
opinions  from  writers  who  know  what  they  are  talking  about.  Archi- 
tects often  complain  that  the  press  has  no  reporter  competent  to 
speak  intelligently  of  their  work ;  but  we  remember  that  an  "  Apple- 
ton  '*  of  last  winter  gave  a  most  appreciative  description  bf  our  re- 
built "  Burnt  District,"  superior  to  any  published  in  any  home 
journal.  The  best  works  of  art  rarely  fail  to  find  honorable  mention 
in  its  pages.  Other  journals  in  the  metropolis  might  be  cited  as  well ; 
and  many  a  time,  when  Boston  has  failed  to  extend  the  helping  hand 
to  talent.  New  York,  with  more  open-handed  hospitality,  has  sum- 
moned artist  or  musician  to  her  more  remunerative  field  of  work. 

With  all  our  sympathy  for  the  artist,  we  cannot  refrain,  from  saying 
that  the  censor  errs  oftener  through  ignorance  than  threugh  malice  or 
ill-feeling.  It  is  the  old  story  of  handling  edged-tools.  Knowledge 
is  power ;  and  the  critic  who  knows  is  a  power.  We  complain  not 
of  him,  but  of  the  man  who  thinks  he  knows.  The  crass  ignorance 
of  the  country  in  matters  of  fine  art  reveals  itself,  of  course,  when- 
ever the  ignorant  speak. 


WILLIAM  HUNT'S  CONVERSA-  won  an  honorable  repntation  by  her 
TIONS.  own  success  in  art,  has,  for  some  time 
It  is  well  known  among  the  artists  past,   availed    herself   of    the    good- 
and  amateurs  in  Boston,  that,  in  Mr.  fortune  which  enables  her  to  hear  more 
William   Hunt's  instructions   to  his  than  most  people  of  our  great  artist's 
pupils,  be  is  constantly  dropping  sug-  flying  words,  and  jotting  them  dow% 
gestions  which  may  be  worked  out.  has  begun  to  print  them. 
Yes,  to  no  end.     The  pupils  would  be  •   Sensible  people,  who  have  no  other 
glad  enough  to  put  by  their  crayons,  occasion  to  subscribe  for  "The  Worces- 
and  pull  out   their  pencils  to  take  ter  Palladium/'  take  it  because  every 
notes.     But  this  is  not  so  easy.  week  they  find  some  of  these  "  sen- 
Miss  Knowltoui  who  has  already  tences/'  often  of  essential  import  re- 
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garding  matters  of  fine  art,  from  such  8trenitt«n  a  group.    They  siiBtalned  things 

t«*   li        fVk     'f  to  get  breadth.    You  of  ten  see  single  horses 

nign  antnonty.  painted  whose  legs  would   hardly  carry 

Our   readers   can    judge    of    their  their  weight.    You  can't  snap  off  the  leg  of 

value  by  a  few  selections.  a  hor^  in  the  Parthenon." 


"  Your  drawing  Is  too  vapory.    It  needs  "  ^«  ^^A^®  go*  *<>  ^^^^  ^aith  In  the  biggest 

to  be  made  definite  by  certain  lines  which  poople  that  have  ever  done  any  thing.    If 

you  might  use  to  disengage  the  head  from  ^®  can  find  out  a  way  of  domg  our  work 

the  background.    Draw  a  line  flrmly  under  ""'****  l«s*  expense,  all  right.    Paul  Veronese 

that  chin,  and  then  you  can  work  up  to  it,  g^^es  you  the  r<r«uiiurof  a  thing.    Velasquez 

and  lose  it,  if  you  don't  like  it.    Your  work  painted  hands  with   two   strokes  of  the 

doesn't  'can-y'  across  the  room.    It  looks  ^"^**-    ^^^  *^«  canvas,  you  woiUd  say 

like  Nature  when  you  come  close  to  it;  but  *^»*  ^^»  hands  had  but  three  fingers  each; 

it  must  look  like  Nature  as  soon  as  you  ^"*.  »*  *^«  distance  at  which  they  were 

enter  the  door.  meant  to  be  seen,  they  were  real  hands." 


"  You  can't  liUmUy  reproduce  it;  but  yon 


must  use  means  to  make  it  count  for  what  "Now  it  would  be  very  easy  for  me  to 
you  wish  to  represent.  "When  Paul  Vero-  say,  *  Yes,'  to  your  admiration  of  painters 
nese  painted  his  pictures,  he  knew  wher^  who  are  not  the  greatest;  and  it  isn't 
they  were  to  be  seen.  Some  of  them  were  what  might  be  called  *  pleasant  *  for  me  to 
as  long  as  this  room,  —forty  feet,  perhaps,  combat  your  ideas.  But,  in  spite  cf  what 
When  ycu  come  near  to  them,  you  might  you  may  think  of  me,  I  have  a  firm  con- 
find  what  you  would  call '  faults ;' but  I  tell  viction  that  you  haven't  the  true  idea  of 
yon  that  Ae  knew  why  he  made  tOe  of  theee  great  art  Besides,  I  want  to  tell  you  that 
means.  Youmaysay  thathe  was  'too much  you  haven't  a  right)  at  the  age  of  twenty 
this,  and  too  much  that;' but  he  has  shown  years,  to  pronounce  judgment  on  these 
us  how  to  make  certain  effects  possible.  great  artists,  who  ma^^  never  be  equalled, 

*'  You  must  take  for  granted  the  experi-  never  can  be  excelled, 

ence  of  people  who  have  had  experience,  "I  have  disliked  pictures  so  much  that  I 

and  who  knew  what  they  were  about.  Paul  afterwards  found  were  good,  that  I  want  to 

Veronese  will  always  be  known  as  a  great  hint  to  you  that  you  may,  some  day,  want 

painter ;  and,  until  we  get  to  be  greater  than  an  outlet  from  the  opinions  you  now  hold, 

he,  we  must  believe  that  he  was  right.    So  **  The  fact  is,  we  must  take,  in  the  works 

with  Michael  Aqgelo     You  may  say  that  of  these  men,  what  you  call /auifs,  and  ask 

he  distorted  the  muscles;  that  he  exagger-  ourselves  if  they  were  not,  perhaps,  qiujUi- 

ated  certain  parts  at  the  expense  of  others.  tie$. 

He,  like  Veronese,  never  made  a  touch  that  .  "  What   a  time   has   been   made  over 

he  didn't  need.    You  must  see  bis  pictures  Michael  AngeIo*s  'Moses,'  with  his  horns! 

In  the  place  in  which  they  belonged.    You  Michael  Angelo  felt  that  Mdie$  must  Aai« 

can't  judge  altogether  of  paintings  by  pho-  horns.    To  represent  him,  he  must  have 

tographs  from  them.    For  instance,  certain  something  more  than  a  man  with  a  full 

lines  would  be  made  of  red,  which  would  beard;  and. you  must  accept  these  horns 

photograph  black ;  and  yon  would  see  them  just  as  you  would  a  word  which  some  poet 

dark  where  they  were  not  intended  to  be  had  felt  the  need  of,  and  had  coined.    As 

dark.''  Michael  Angelo  was  the  greatest  creator 

—  that  ever  worked  in  art,  hadn't  we  better 

'     ,  _     ,  _                         ,       .        .  decide  that  we'll  wait  fifteen  minutes  be- 

Paul  Veronese  says  that  *art  is  con-  'fore  passing  judgment  upon  him,  or  upon 

ventional.'    It  is  not  literal,  any  more  than  what  he  did?     **             *^             *          *^ 

poetry.    Titian  acted  upon  the  same  idea.  "  There  was  the  same  talk  about  his  plan 

***  But  in  a  very  different  manner?'  of  St.   Peter's  Church.     Everybody  had 

*  OiUy  that  his  name  began  with  a  T,  always  raised  such  a  hue  and  crv  about  U. 

instead  of  a  V.    When  he  saw  that  his  comparing  it,  imfavorablv,  with  St  Paul's! 

♦thtngA  did  not  count  at  a  distance,  lie  knew  Horace  Binney  Wallace,'  the  Philadelphia 

what  to  do  to  got  the  effect.    He  took  his  vrriter  upon  art,  was  the  first  man  to  say, 

way ;  Veronese,  his  way.    Looking  at  Leo-  •  Hold  on !    Let's  look  at  it  from  the  artist's 

nardo  da  Vinci,  I  feel  that  I  wouldn't  have  point  of  view  !    Let's  walk  out  of  Borne, 

done  tlds,  and  I  woiUdn't  have  done  that;  and  see  it  thirty  miies  off ! '    This  church 

but  —  he  knew  !  ^as  intended  tobe  a  sort  off  handle  to  the 

"  The  Greek  sculptors  had  their  way  of  city.    In  the  position  which  it  holds,  it 

getting  what   they   wanted. .   When   the  needed  to  be  built  just  as  it  was  buflt 

Greeks  doubled  a  movement,  they  did  it  to  »*  Ah,  these  great  men!    Their  life  was 
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ene  iwayer.    They  did  nothing  bnt  their  threw  a  haze  orer  the  heated  earth, 

work,  cared  only  for  what  they  were  doing;  v^™  vivii?lv  th<>fte  works   of  his   were 

and  how  Uttle  the  world  knows  of  them! "  f  *^^  virioiy  tnese  worKS  oi  nis  were 

brought  to  mmd.      Loiig    ago,   La 

^arge,  once  a  pupil  of  Htint,  painted 

"For   years   Millet   painted   heawttful  <i  values "  of  light  and  shade.    Latter- 

things,  ami  nobody  looked  at  him.    They  ,     ,     .         ...                         •   •  'i.        ^ 

fascinated  me;  and  I  woxUd  go  to Barbison,  ly  ne  IS  getting  some  exquisite  color 

and  spend  all  the  money  I  could  get  in  on  these  values ;  and  every  ^''ear  we 

Sf.  ."^iTurathcSSX-^ot  ^^\  fo' cl^'^'^ing  pictures  from  hia 

it's  a  Sketch  by  a  friend  of  mine!'    Now  he  easel.     His  work  now  seems  to  us  a 

is  the  greatest  painter  hi  Europe."  subtile,  intellectual  seeking  for  color, 

^  often  with  exquisite  and  poetical  re- 
sult.    In  the  work  of  one  who  paints 

KATTJRE  INTERPRETED.  the  figure  so  well,  we  hope  to  see  its 

Artists  are  interpreters  of  Nature ;  more  frequent  introduction. 

and  it  often  happens  that  we  not  only  

see  Nature  through  them,  but  that  we 

see  them  in  Nature.    A  sturdy  growth  OOULD  THE  SCULPTOR. 

of   oaks,  with    muscular  figures    in  Mr.  Gould  has  made  his  annual 

their  shade,  will  remind  us  of  Gourbet.  visit  to  Boston,  taking  home,  to  Flor- 

Certain  strong  subjects  in  Nature  re-  ence,  orders  for  his  well-known  cbar- 

call  Daubigny.     A  colorless  butlumi-  acteristic  work.     He  has  an  excellent 

nous  early  spring  momiug  suggests  bos  relief  of  an  elderly  lady,  of  the 

Corot.    Men  and  women  in  the  field,  Martha  Washington  type,  —  a  work 

bending    their    intelligence    to    the  which   is   not  only  a   good  likeness 

patience  of  the  ox,  make  us  thankful  of  the  original,  but  an  artistic  produc- 

for  Millet,  who  has  taught  us  the  pa-  tion   as   well,  —  one   that   might  be 

thetic  dignity  of  labor.   Florida  creeks  hung  in  any  gallery  as  the  representa- 

found   their  interpreter  in   William  tive    woman  of   New  England,   the 

Hunt.     Some  of  Boston's  suburbs  are  mother  whose  children  arisoi  and  call 

identified    with     Inness,    Cole,    and  her  blessed. 

others  well  known ;  while  our  ^w-  His  wonderful  creation,  '^  Hamlet's 
ing  coast-rocks  have  beguiled  Gay,  Ghost,"  has  won  deserved  attention. 
Wild,  and  many  another,  from  favor-  In  technical  terms,  it  is  a  head, 
ite  inland  studies.  Our  native  cows,  bearded,  helmeted,  and  plumed, 
browsing  on  green  hillsides,  show  chiselled  in  high  relief  on  a  sunk  ovid 
how  faithfully  they  have  been  painted  enclosed  in  a  square.  The  intense 
by  Thomas  Eobinson  and  his  young  pathos  of  the  face  haunts  us  as  if 
canfrkrey  John  Johnston^;  while  we  we  had  seen  it  but  yesterday.  Grief, 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  Frank  despair,  sustained  by  a  purpose,  and 
Smith  for  preserving  on  canvas  the  softened  by  affection  for  an  unhappy 
beautiful  Paddock  Elms,  as  they  stood  son,  are  most  vividly  expressed.  It 
against  the  winter  twilight,  making  a  is  ghostly,  but  not  ghastly.  In- 
picture  which  Boston  will  never  see  stead  of  repelling,  it  enchains  the  be- 
again,  holder,  who  is  moved  to  tears  of  pity 
We  thought  the  more  of  this  sub-  for  this  spirit,  who  knows  not  even  the 
ject  after  looking  at  La  Farge's  elab-  rest  of  the  tomb.  The  head  is  of  the 
orate  coloz^tudies  of  Newport  scenes,  finest,  highest  type,  a  little  screened 
and  finding,  when  the  north-east  wind  from  sight  by  the  overshadowing  hel- 
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met,  whicli  ainks  into. the  background,  become  an  embroiclered  lie  by  under- 
encircled  with  plumes.  The  eyes  aije  going  the  "  final  touches "  of '  the 
full  of  unmitigated  woe.,    Before  their  studio. 

gaze  a  guilty  soul  mu^t  quail.     The        Keep  to  Kature,  good   friends  of 

wasted  cheeks  have  an  unearthly  pal-  the  palette  and   brush  I     Study  her 

lor ;  the  nqftrils  quiver  with  emotion ;  in  every  mood  and  phase  that  inter- 

and  the  mouth  —  who  shall  tell  what  ests  you ;  and,  while  the  impression  is 

it  expresses,  half-veiled  as  it  is  by  the  fresh,    make     your    picture,  —  from 

full  beard,  every  line  of  .which  is  full  memory  if  you  like,  but  now  I    Don't 

of  meaning,  the  whole  vanishing  into  wait    until    Christmas    time    brings 

obscurity  like   a  vision  ?     It  is   the  you  an  "  order."     Take  a  celebrated 

apotheosis     of    melancholy,    not    as  artist's  design  for  the  face  of  his  watch, 

Albert  Durer  expressed    it,   but   as  and  inscribe  on  your  own  a  letter  for 

Shakspeare  immortalized  it  in  Ham-  each  hour, 

let  and  in  the  Ghost. 

irOW     .    IB  THE  TIMS. 

I.  XL  xn.  iy«  v.  vx.  vn.  vm.  ix.  x.  sx  xn. 


A  picture  is  an   impression,    not 

THE  ARTISTS  OUT  OP  DOOBS.  a  ^n   almanac  of  facts ; "    and   your 

Thk  artists  stiU  linger  in  the  coun-  impression  of  to-day  is  not  your  im- 

try  \  and  there  is  little  to  record  in  pression  of  to-morrow. 

September    of   the    summer's  work.  The  best  work  that  comes  yearly  to 

The  first  two  months  of  ailtumn  are  the  studios  is  sure  to  be  the  first  frank 

the   painter's  harvest-time ;    and  he  sketches  made  out  of  doors,  and  never 

gathers  his  material  with  eager  hand  retouched.     If  done  for  the  love  of 

in  these  last  golden  hours,  deeming  doing,  it  has  something  of  the  savor 

November  only  too  early  for  return  to  of  inspiration,  however  cradely  left, 

town  and  studio.  To  be  sure,  there  is  something  beyond 

We  are   glad  to  notice  witih  each  this,  —  the  picture  that  is  a  poem,  a 

passing  summer  a  disposition  to  work  real    inspiration ;    the    picture    that 

more  from  Nature,  and  to  depend  less  painted  itself,  the  artist  never  knew 

upon  chic  in  the  finish  of  pictures,  how.    These  are  the  works  that  mon- 

Ruskin  never  said  a  truer  word  than  ey  cannot  pay  for ;  those  of  which  a 

when   he  wrote,   <' Finish  is    added  man  may  paint  but  one  in  a  year; 

truth.''     And    many  a .  sketch    has  perhaps  but  one  in  a  lifetime. 
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The  editors  of  Old  and  New  bade  the  heads  of  the  different 
sub-departments  good-by  after  this  November  number  had  been  made 
up  in  the  form  in  which  the  reader  holds  it  in  his  hands,  and  then 
left  them. 

A  silence  which  could  be  felt,  but  not  heard,  as  the  Western 
editor  says,  fell  over  the  group ;  and  it  was  clear  that  a  certain 
discontent  pervaded  this  little  assembly,  of  which  the  members  are 
generally  sufficiently  well  satisfied  with  themselves. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,"  said  Mr.  lugham,  at  last,  breaking  this  some- 
what painful  silence,  "  that  the  public  will  like  the  number ;  but  I  do 
not.  The  chief  has  left  out  my  story  of  '  Ideals,'  which  is  as  good  a 
story  as  ever  was  written.  Putnam  accepted  it  years  ago ;  and,  if  hi^ 
magazine  had  been  continued,  it  would  have  been  printed  long  since. 
As  long  as  *  Putnam '  lasted,  there  was  a  magazine  where  they  knew 
a  good  story  when  they  saw  it." 

Mrs.  Haliburton  said  that  she  was  soriy  "Ideals"  could  not  go 
in ;  in  fact,  she  intimated  that  she  should  be  glad  to  have  it  out  of 
their  way  in  their  monthly  discussions.  "Still,"  she  said,  "we  have 
Trollope  and  Mrs.  Meredith's  story,  which  you  have  not  read,  Fred, 
and  I  have ;  and  which  is  very  fresh  and  very  pathetic.  I  can  see 
that  *  Ideals '  might  wait ;  but  that  is  no  reason  for  their  leaving  out 
*  How  to  economize  like  a  Lady.'  It  is  not  long,  not  four  thousand 
words;  and  this  is  just  when  it  ought  to  appear,  —  when  people  are 
doing  their  fall  shopping." 

Mr.  Hackmatack  said  courteously,  that  he  himself  had  never 
found  any  advantage  in  advice  about  economy,  although  he  had  had 
a  good  deal  in  his  day.  "  But,  why  he  should  have  been  so  short 
about  my  '  Boating  in  the  Forest,'  I  do  not  understand.     It  is  perfectly 

Enterwl  accordinff  to  Act  of  Oongnai,  In  the  year  1874,  by  the  PBonaiTOB*  or  Ota  axi>  Kbw,  in  the  ofHoe 

of  the  liibraiiaa  of  Concfeee  at  WMhingtoo. 
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fresh ;  and  the  editor  himself  said  that  Winthrop  and  Thoreau  and 
Lowell  had  made  three  of  their  best  papers  from  canoe-voyages  on 
that  very  river,  down  the  Penobscot  from  Moosehead,  and  up  Milli- 
noket  Lake." 

"Perhaps  he  thought  three  were  enough,"  said  Mr.  Haliburton 
rather  ungraciously.  *' '  Insatiate  archer,  would  not  one  sufiSce  ? ' 
Now,  he  did  not  pretend  that  any  one  had  taken  my  view  about  re- 
deeming the  greenbacks  with  ingots, —  anybody  since  Ricardo.  He 
knew  he  had  not  printed  a  word  of  sense  about  the  currency,  since 
the  last  paper  I  gave  him.  But  it  will  be  one  while  before  he  gets 
another  out  of  me."  And  he  bit  off  the  end  of  his  new  cigar 
morosely. 

"  I  wish  I  understood  about  the  currency,"  said  Polly  Ingham 
kindly ;  "  but  I  do  not.  What  I  do  understand  about  is  babies,  and 
raising  them  by  hand ;  and  here  is  this  little  article  on  Mrs.  Jacobi's 
book,  comparing  Jacobi's  results  with  Dr.  Cumming's,  which  puts  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  And  now,  after  I  sat  up  all  last  night  on 
it,  he  won't  print  it !  How  can  a  man  feel,  when  he  sees  that  fifty 
babies  have  died  in  a  week,  and  he  could  have  saved  their  lives  by 
one  little  article  of  thirty -six  hundred  words  ?  The  brute !  "  and 
Mrs.  Ingham  almost  cried  with  vexation. 

Felix  Carter  tried  to  console  her  by  saying  that  the  circulation  of 
Old  and  New  at  the  Five  Points,  and  in  those  streets  of  South 
Boston  which  are  decimated  by  cholera  infantum,  is  not  very  large ; 
and  that,  possibly,  few  of  the  mothers  of  these  moribund  children 
would  have  read  her  admirable  article,  had  it  been  published.  "  Still 
I  agree  with  you  that  it  ought  to  have  gone  in ;  but  the  chief  seems 
determined  to  leave  out  every  decent  paper  we  have.  He  could 
have  thrown  over  '  The  Sketching  Club,'  if  he  had  chosen ;  or  suppose 
he  had  left  out  a  chapter  or  two  of  Trollope,  nobody  would  have 
missed  it.  But,  the  moment  he  had  told  me  that  he  could  not  use  my 
essay  on  *  A  Literary  Life,'  I  knew  the  rest  of  you  would  have  a 
hard  time.  Why,  he  did  not  even  take  it  from  me:  he  did  not 
look  at  it.  If  he  had  had  the  grace  to  read  it,  and  then  had  said  he 
didn't  like  it,  that  would  be  one  thing ;  but  to  reject  an  article  from 
blind  prejudice,  when  you  don't  pretend  to  know  what  it  says,  that 
is  savage." 

**  I  am  not  sure  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Hackmatack.  "  He  did  read 
my  poem,  and  didn't  like  it  when  he  had  read  it ;  or  rather  he  pre- 
tended that  he  did  like  it,  but  did  not  like  the  subject.  Why  can't 
they  speak  out  like  men,  and  own  that  they'd  like  to  write  all  the 
poetry  themselves  ?  " 
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"  The  chief  did  say,"  said  Fausta  Carter,  "  that,  if  he  had  his  own 
way,  there  should  be  no  poetry  in  the  magazine.  Stupid  enough 
he'd  make  it,  if  we'd  let  him.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
have  snubbed  me  so  about  Mrs.  Freeman's  translations.  I  never 
said  they  were  very  good ;  but  they  are  better  than  half  what  gets 
printed.  And  she  half  starving  too  I  Who's  going  to  pay  John's 
board  for  her  all  this  winter,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  And,  when  I 
said  that  to  the  chief,  he  said  it  was  his  duty  to  protect  the  readers. 
Who  cares  for  the  readers?  What  I  care  for  is,  that  poor  Mrs. 
Freeman  may  have  a  decent  dress  for  the  winter,  and  that  John  may 
not  starve." 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  on  the  deep  veranda  of  the 
New  Sybaris,  where  this  company  had  been  spending  the  month  of 
September  together,  the  editor  and  his  friend  were  driving  across 
the  country  to  strike  the  express  train  at  Kingston. 

"  A  pretty  mess  those  nice  people  would  make  of  the  magazine,'* 
said  he,  "  if  I  let  them  have  their  way,  and  did  not  hold  them  pretty 
resolutely,  each  to  his  own  business,  in  which  I  will  own  they  are 
incomparable.  Just  look  at  the  programme  those  eight  people  would 
have  made  if  they  could!  First  they  would  have  left  out  every 
thing  that  has  been  promised  to  the  public,  —  Trollope's  story  and 
Tyrwhitt's  article  and  the  'Fine  Ai;t.*  Then  for  serious  reading, 
where  we  have  a  fresh  discussion  of  this -Church  Congress,  a  matter 
that  everybody  will  be  talking  about  for  the  next  year,  I  was  expected 
to  print,  instead  of  that,  a  restatement  of  what  Ricardo  said  about 
bullion  in  1818.  Because  it's  new  to  Haliburton  he  supposes  it's 
new  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Then,  by  way  of  charity  to  some- 
body's babies,  we  were  to  print  some  translations  from  the  French ; 
and  by  way  of  charity  to  some  other  babies,  who,  I  believe,  are  not 
yet  born,  we  are  to  teach  people  how  to  wash  out  the  necks  of  their 
milk-bottles.  Ingham's  stories  ere  well  enough ;  I  like  them,  on  the 
whole,  as  well  as  I  like  my  own :  but,  as  '  Ideals '  has  waited  three 
years,  it  will  probably  not  sour  if  it  waits  three  months  more. 

"  The  truth  is,"  said  the  editor  again,  after  he  had  led  the  horse 
into  Alewife  Brook,  and  watered  him,  —  "  the  truth  is,  that  those  eight 
people,  or  any  other  eight  people  as  bright  as  they,  would  make  one 
very  ^ood  number  of  a  magazine.  For  precisely  that  reason, 
they  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  the  next ;  for  the  danger  of 
a  strong  corps  of  contributors  is,  that  they  make  one  number  of  a 
magazine  so  like  another,  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  you  have  read 
it  before  or  not.    Greene  used  to  say  of  the  old  ^  Examiner,'  that,  when 
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he  had  seen  the  table  of  contents  in  the  advertisement,  he  could  con- 
struct the  number  a  priori^  because  he  knew  the  law  of  the  instru- 
ment. Now,  I  do  not  choose  to  have  people  construct  the  number 
n  priori.  I  choose  to  have  them  read  it  through  when  they  get  it ; 
and  I  mean  to  have  them  find  something  fresh  at  every  turn. 

"Loudon  says  of  clumps  of  trees,  that  if  you  make  ten  clumps, 
each  of  ten  different  classes  of  trees,  having  but  ten  varieties  to 
choose  from,  all  your  ten  groups  will  be  alike ;  but  if  you  make  one 
clump  of  chestnuts,  one  of  oaks,  one  of  larches,  one  of  Norways, 
one  of  lindens,  and  so  on,  each  clump  will  be  distinct,  and  will  be 
wholly  and  entirely  unlike  each  other.  If  Loudon  does  not  say  that, 
Downing  does.  In  which  remark  there  is  much  worth  remembering 
by  the  patient  editor. 

"  We  are  fortunately  not  limited  to  ten  varieties :  we  have  thousands 
to  choose  from.  Our  business,  then,  is,  first  to  remember  the  readers, 
for  whom  dear  Mrs.  Carter  has  no  mercy ;  and,  second,  to  save  them 
from  dyspepsia  by  giving  them  variety. 

"  When  I  was  a  youngster,"  said  the  editor,  laughing,  "before  I 
was  married,  I  had  been  living  by  accident  at  a  boarding-house,  one 
winter,  and  I  had  a  twinge  of  dyspepsia,  and  I  went  to  Sargent  about  it. 
Sargent  asked  me  what  I  had  to  eat.  I  told  him  I  had  very  good  things 
to  eat,  but  had  no  appetite ;  that  my  breakfast,  for  instance,  was  always 
the  same  thing  from  December  to  March,  and  that  I  was  tired  of  the 
sight  of  it  before  February  came  in. 

"  '  No  wonder  you're  dyspeptic,'  said  Sargent.  *  Come  breakfast 
here  to-morrow;  go  to  Tolman's  Tuesday;  go  to  Chamberlin's 
Wednesday ;  tell  Mrs.  Brown  you  will  breakfast  with  her  Thursday, 
and  Mrs.  Tucker  that  you'll  breakfast  there  Friday.  Before  you 
are  half  round  the  parish,  you'll  have  no  dyspepsia.' 

"  I  did  as  I  was  bidden ;  and  I  have  had  no  dyspepsia  from  that  day 
to  this,  though  it's  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century.  By  the  same  rule, 
the  readers  of  Old  and  New  shall  not  suffer,  if  I  can  help  it,  by 
having  their  November  number  too  much  like  October/' 
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BY  PBOF.   BXJBT   G.   WILDER. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  nation  see  how  earnestly,   how  constantlyi 

watched  with  dread  the  last  disease  and  how  successfully  he  did  his  part 
of  our  great  zoologist^  and  mourned 

its  fatal  termination;   and   now  our  Jeffries     Wyman     was    horn     at 

hearts  are  again  filled  with  grief  at  Chelmsford,  near  Lowell,  Mass.,  Aug. 

the  even  more  unexpected  death  of  11,  1814.     His  father  was  a  physi- 

his  friend  and  colleague,  the  acknowl-  cian  of  eminence;  and  his  surviving 

edged  leader  of  anatomical  science  in  hrother  is  one   of  the   most   distin- 

America.  guished  and  heloved  members  of  the 

But     while    bereaved    naturalists  profession    in    Eastern     Massachu- 

hardly  know  which  loss  is  the  more  setts. 

irreparable,  and   while   the   personal  He  was  prepared   for  college    at 

and  official  relations  of  these  two  men  Phillips    Exeter    Academy,    entered 

were  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that  Harvard  University  in  1829,  and  was 

they  may  soon  meet  behind  the  veil,  there   graduated.      During    his    last 

and  together  work  for  the  increase  of  year  in  college  he  had  an  attack  of 

spiritual    knowledge,    yet    here    the  pneumonia,     which     nearly     proved 

parallel  ceases.  fatal :  this,  doubtless,  predisposed  him 

Agassiz  was  known  to  all  as  a  writ-  to  the  pulmonary  wetness  irom 
er,  as  a  public  lecturer,  and  as  an  oar-  which  he  suffered  during  the  latter 
nest  advocate  of  popular  instruction,  part  of  his  life,  and  from  which  he 
Wyman's  name  was  seldom  heard  died  on  the  4th  of  September,  1874, 
beyond  medical  and  zoological  circles,  at  Bethlehem,  N.H. 
He  never  published  a  book,  and  he  He  had  early  shown  a  fondness  for 
rarely  spoke  in  public,  or  upon  other  natural  history,  and  would  take  long 
than  purely  scientific  topics.  In  these  walks  for  the  observation  and  coUec- 
respects,  as  in  many  others,  the  two  tion  of  living  things.  While  in  college, 
men  are  not  to  be  compared :  they  can  he  spent  much  leisure  time  in  dis- 
only  be  contrasted.  But  the  very  secting  and  in  preparing  skeletons, 
contrast  was  harmonious.  Like  com-  At  that  time,  naturalists,  as  a  class, 
plementary  colors,  and  like  married  hardly  existed ;  and,  aside  from  any 
partners,  each  supplying  the  other's  preference  inherited  or  acquired, 
lack,  their  subjects  and  their  methods  young  Wyman  could  see  no  means  of 
of  work  united  in  the  single  effort  to  gratifying  his  natural  history  tastes 
place  Harvard's  scientific  material  and  other  than  by  joining  his  father^s  pro- 
instruction  upon  an  equality  with  what  fession.  Soon  after  his  graduation,  in 
they  had  found  in  Europe.  1833,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Medical 

And  so  it  is  with  a  melancholy  School,  and  pursued  his  studies,  partly 

satisfaction,  that  as  pupil,  assistant,  with  his  father,  and  partly  with  Dr. 

and  fellow-teacher  of  these  two,  the  John   C.    Dalton,  father  of  the  dis^ 

writer  welcomes  the  opportunity  of  tin  guished    living    professor   of    the 

paying  to  the  less  widely  known  a  same  name.     That  in  this,  as  in  all 

tribute  of  love  and  admiration  which  else,  he  made  rapid  progress,  is  shown 

may  in  some  degree  enable  others  to  by    his    appointment,    in    1836,    as 
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"house    medical    student"     in     the  ton    Society    of    Natural    History" 

Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  throughout  his  life. 

In  1837  he  received  the  degree  of        Assistance  came  to  him  in  1839,  by 

M.D.,  presenting  a  graduation  thesis,  his   appointment   as   curator  of  the 

entitled  "  Do  Oculo,"  with  anatomical  newly-founded       Lowell       Institute, 

drawings.    This  was  never  puhlished ;  which   then  and  thereafter,  under  a 

hut  soon  afterward  (September,  1837)  wise  and  liberal  management,  has  not 

he  published  in  "  The  Boston  Medical  only  instructed  the  public,  but  also 

And  Surgical  Journal"  his  first  essay,  been  a  direct  aid  to  scientific  research 

''On   the   Indistinctness   of   Images  throughout  the  land.      In  1841  Dr. 

formed  by  Oblique  Bays  of  Light,"  Wyman  delivered  at  the    Institute 

which  was  an  entirely  distinct  paper ;  his  first  course  of  public  lectures  (of 

his  thesis  being  a  purely  anatomical  which  no  report  has  come  under  our 

work.  notice),    and,    with    the    money   so 

Soon  afterward  he  commenced  the  earned,  went  abroad  for  a  year,  to 
practice'  of  medicine,  and  became  pursue  his  medical  and  scientific 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the  med^  studies  under  the  great  European 
ical  school,  under  Prof.  J.  C.  Warren,  masters.  His  father's  death,  occur- 
whose  chair  he  was  destined  after-  ring  as  it  did  just  before  his  arrival 
ward  to  fill.  But  the  income  of  this  home,  was  the  first  of  the  afflictions 
office  was  small ;  and  for  the  follow-  by  which  his  whole  life  was  saddened 
ing  two  years,  he  struggled  for  exist-  beyond  that  of  most  men. 
ence,  as  must  all  young  doctors  After  his  return,  he  presented  to 
without  independent  means.  It  must  the  Natural  History  Society  anatom- 
be  remembered,  too,  that,  in  those  ical  descriptions  of  two  gasteropod 
days,  the  present  interest  in  science  mollusks  {Tehm/njophorus  Carolinen- 
did  not  exist.  Neither  the  lecture^  sis  and  Glandina  truncata)^  which 
room  nor  the  magazine  then  gave  were  published  in  the  Society's  Jour- 
young  naturalists  a  chance  to  help  nal  in  1843;  likewise  a  paper  on 
themselves.  Dr.  Wyman  was  unwill-  the  chimpanzee  {Troglodytes  niger), 
ing  to  be  any  longer  an  expense  to  his  in  which,  with  characteristic  modes- 
father;  and  although,  in  later  years,  ty,  his  account  of  its  organization 
he  rarely  referred  to  this  dark  age  of  (though  subversive  of  some  of  Owen's 
his  life,  enough  is  known  of  his  labors  previous  conclusions)  is  subordinated 
and  his  privations  to  encourage  all  to  Dr.  Savage's  remarks  upon  its 
who  follow  him  in  these  easier  times  habits  and  external  characters, 
to  persevere  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  In  1843  he  became  professor  of 
success  like  his.  anatomy    in     the     Hampden-Sidney 

At  this  period,  in  1838  and  1839,  Medical  College,  at  Richmond,  Va. 
he  published  in  "  Silliman's  American  During  his  four-years*  stay,  his  con- 
Journal  of  Science"  several  brief  tributions  to  science  included  some 
papers  upon  anatomical  and  physio-  notes  upon  fossil  remains  of  verte- 
logical  matters,  which  have  for  us  now  brates,  and  longer  papers  upon  the 
historical  interest  as  prototypes  of  the  blind  fish  of  the  Mammoth  Cave, 
scores  of  similar  paragraphs,  brief,  but  and  the  teeth  of  the  gar-pike  {L^ 
full  of  information  and  suggestion,  idosteiis).  The  latter  paper  is  illus- 
which  we  trace  in  the  same  journal  trated  by  microscopic  sections,  show- 
and  in  the  **  Proceedings  of  the  Bos-  ing  the  close  resemblance  of  the  gar- 
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pike's   teeth  to  those   of   the   fossil  ognition   was  his    selection    by    the 

batrachian      Ldbyrinthodon.        The  Smithsonian   Institution   to  describe 

article    closes    with    the    suggestion  and  figure  the  undescribed  objects  in 

that  some  of  the  separate  teeth  then  his   department    of    natural    science 

referred  by  Owen  to  the  latter  genus  brought  home  by  the  United  States 

might   really  belong  to  Lepidostean  Kaval  Ai^tronomical  Expedition  to  the 

forms.      This    paper    alone,   though  Southern  Hemisphere, 

little  known,  and  nevet  quoted  by  its  Passing  over  his   other  papers   at 

author,    would   serve   to  show   what  this  period,  we  come  to  his  elaborate 

manner     of     man     was     rising     in  description  of  the  nervous  system  of 

America.  Hana  pipiens   (the    bullfrog),   pub- 

We   know  not   at   what  time  Dr.  lished  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

Wyman  discontinued  the  practice  of  in   March,  1853.     It   embraces  fifty 

his  profession.     It  does   not   appear,  quarto  pages,  with  two  plates,  drawn 

that,  for  him,  medicine  ever  had  any  by  himself.     The  few  errors  in  this 

more    charms    than   for  Agassiz   or  are  due  to  the   acceptance  of  others' 

Gray;  but  his  regard  for  his  earlier  conclusions;   while   the  completeness 

profession  is  shown   by  his  frequent  and  accuracy  of  his  own  observations, 

communications  to  medical  journals,  and  the  logic  of  his  deductions,  have 

his   assiduous   attendance   upon    the  never  been    doubted.   .The    memoir 

local  societies,  and  by  his  thorough  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  stu- 

training  of    the    numerous    medical  dent  of  either  human  or  comparative 

students  who  entered  his  laboratory.  anatomy,  as  the  clearest  introduction 

In  1847,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  to  the  most  complex  of  animal  struc- 

be  was  chosen  to  the  Hersey  Profes-  tures. 

sorship  of  Anatomy  at  Cambridge.  Somewhat  similar  to  the  last,  not 
The  year  of  his  inaguration  was  quite-  so  long,  but  even  more  replete 
signalized  by  his  account  of  the  with  fact  and  philosophy,  is  the 
gorilla,  based  upon  specimens  for-  "  Observations  on  the  Development  of 
warded  to  him  by  Dr.  Savage.  This  Mala  hatis "  (a  skate),  published  by 
was  the  first  scientific  description  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
the  new  troglodytes,  and  contained  Sciences  in  1864.  This  was  based 
the  essence  of  aU  that  was  afterward  upon  few  materials,  but  suj9iced  to  con- 
published  by  Owen,  who  refers  to  the  yince  him,  and  all  naturalists,  that 
author  as  '^a  most  accomplished  anat-  the  skate  ranks  higher  than  the  shark, 
omist  and  physiologist."  since  the  latter  retains  through  life 

From  that  time  forward  his  scien-  a  general  form  resembling  one  of  the 

tific  progress  was  rapid  and  unbroken,  stages  through  which  the  former  passes 

He  collected,  he  investigated,  he  lee-  during  its  development.    The  memoir 

tured,  he  wrote.  His  admirable  likewise  compares  the  early  condition 
course  of  lectures  upon  ^^  Comparative  '  of  the  face  in  skates  and  higher  ver- 

Physiology,"  before  the  Lowell  Insti-  tebrates,  and  refers  suggestively  to  the 

tute,  in  1849  (the  report  of  which,  in  many  resemblances  between  the  group 

pamphlet  form,  has  long  been  out  of  of  Sdachians  (sharks  and  skates)  and 

print),   soon   caused   him  to  be    re-  the  Jbatra^hians  (frogs  and  salaman- 

garded  as  the  foremost  among  Ameri-  ders). 

can    anatomists     and     physiologists.  Wyman,  like  Miiller,  Goodsir,  and 

Among  other  evidences  of  this  rec-  other  great    anatomists,   was  not  a 
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zoqjogist.      He    described  very  few  phological   knowledge,   with   his  ao- 

species,  and  never  permitted  one  of  qnaintance  with  the  development  of 

God's  works  to  be  named  after  him.  individual   organisms,   soon    inclined 

Less  and  less,  too,  year  by  year,  did  him  to  favor  the  general  doctrine  of 

he  seek  to  draw  conclusions  as  to  re-  evolution.     Still   his  acceptance  was 

lationship  from  his  studies  of  animal  cautious  in  itself,  and  considerate  to- 

forms.       His     interpretations     were  ward  his  colleague,  as  may  be  seen 

either  teleological  or  purely  morpbo-  from  the  following  conclusion  reached 

logical ;    that   is,    they    either  illus-  in  18j63  :  — 

trated   function,  or  the   relations  of  "We  must  either  assume,  on  the  on© 

single     parts,    without    reference    to  *^^^»  ^hat  Uving  organisms  comDienced 

,,          ,.                 .            ^1  .        c    .    .  their  existence  fully  formed,  and  by  pro- 

the  entire  organism,     ihis  retraining  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  accordance  with  the  usual 

irom  zoological  discussion  may  have  order  of  Nature  as  it  is  revealed  to  human 

resulted,  in  part,  from  his  dislike  to  ""^^^»  o^,  on  the  other  hand,  that  each 

,                   ,    ,                          r  1  xi_  species   became  such  by   proCTessive   d&- 

controversy ;  but  more  powerful  than  velopment  or  transmutation  ;  that  as  in 

this  was  the  conviction  that  upon  most  the  individual,  so  in  the  aggregate  of  races, 

matters   now   fiercely   discus.sed    our  **»«  simple  forma  were  not  only  the  precur- 

,          ,1         /.J..*/-      L.       T-1.1  sors,  but  the  progenitors,  of  the  complex 

knowledge  of  facts  is  far  too  limited.  ^^^.^  ^^^  thatthus  the  order  of  Nature,  as 

This    feature    rendered    Wy man's  commonly  manifest  in  her  works,   was 

anatomical  work  absolutely  free  from  maintained." 

zoological  bias ;   and  his   statements  The  same  caution  was  well  exem- 

were  always  received  as  gospel  by  both  plified  in  his  treatment  of  the  vexed 

parties  to  a  controversy.   He  might  not  question  of  spontaneous   generation, 

tell  the  whole  truth,  for  he  might  not  And,  without  ever  allowing  himself  to 

see  it  at  the  time  ;  but  what  he  did  tell  anticipate  the  result,  he  instituted  a 

was  "nothing  but  the  truth,"  80  far  as  series  of  most  accurate  experiments, 

it  went.     He  is  one  of  the  very  few  which   enabled   him   to  conclude,  in 

naturalists  who  "never  told   a  lie,"  1862,  not,  that  spontaneous  generation 

simply  because  he  never  allowed  his  is  or  is  not  possible,  but  that  "  the 

imagination  to  outstrip  his  observa-  boiled    solutions    of   organic  matter 

tion.     The  hottest  partisan  felt  that  made  use  o/,   exposed    only   to  air 

a  figure  or  description  of  Wyman's  which    has    passed    through     tubes 

was,  so  far  as  it  went,  as  trustworthy  heated  to  redness,  or  enclosed  with 

as  Nature  herself.  oiV  in  hermeticalli/  sealed  vessels^  and 

Respecting  the  relative  nearness  to  exposed  to  boiJ/ing  water,  became  the 
man  of  the  gorilla  and  the  chimpan-  seat  of  inftisonal  life."  In  later  ex- 
zee,  Wyman  differed  from  Owen ;  but  perimenta  (1867)  when  he  found,  that, 
the  difference  never  assumed  the  na-  afterthe  solutions  were  "6ot7«f? /or ^ve 
ture  of  a  controversy.  Nor  did  he  consecutive  hours,  living  organisms 
return  to  it  on  the  outbreak  of  the  did  not  afterward  appear  therein^" 
evolution  epidemic.  The  "  origin  of  without  drawing  any  conclusions 
species"  being  in  great  degree  a  therefrom  he  simply  published  the 
zoological  and  paleontological  prob-  fact,  and,  we  have  Reason  to  know, 
lem,  it  was  not  strange,  that,  like  all  quietly  continued  his  observations ; 
other  naturalists  in  this  country,  the  results  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
Wyman  should,  for  a  time,  have  been  published. 

aff<>cted  by  the  decided  opposition  of  Prof.  Wyman  w^as  early  interested 

his  colleague.     But  his  profound  mor-  in  the  st^dy  of  monsters,  not  so  much 
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from   their  intrinsic  peculiarities    as  ^^^^    symmetry  in   other  parte  of    the 

because  he  felt  the  truth  of  Goethe's  ^' 

axiom,  '^  It   is  in  her  mistakes  that  How  or  when  the  idea  of  fore-and- 

Nature  reveals  her  secrets  \ "  and  he  hind  symmetry  was  received  by  Prof, 

foresaw  that    the    study    of   double  Wyman  is  nowhere  stated  by  him. 

monsters     especially,     would     throw  It  may  have  been  original  with  him, 

great  light  upon  the  problem  of  or-  and  afterward  confirmed  by  the  writ- 

ganic  symmetry.     After  the  prepara-  ings  of  qtliers  ;  but  it  is  more  probable 

tion  and  description  of  several  malfor-  that  the  first  hint  of  this,  as  of  so 

mations  amoug  animals  and  human  many  other  great  ideas,  was  derived 

beings,  his  account  of  a  double  foetus  from     the    "  Physio-philosophy  "   of 

(^'Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal/'  Oken,  the  English  translation  of  which 

March   29,  1866)    concludes  with   a  appeared  in  1847 ;  for,  although  Oken 

discussion  of  the  proximate  causes  of  had    no    notion   of   a  symmetry   in 

organic  arrangement :  —  limbsy  he,  in  several  places,  suggests 

"  The  force,  whatever  It  be,  which  regu-  *^**  ^^«  *^^.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^3^  ^^  ^^' 

lates  the  tlistribution  of  matter  in  a  normal  versed  repetitions  of  each  other, 

or  ahnormal  embryo  always  acts  symmet-  Prof.  Wyman  did  not  refer  to  the 

k^^^  tL^  :.X;;rr«"uT"^  i^^*  -  ^^^  '-*»-«  -^-  -  comparative 

found,  if  anywhere,  in  those  known  as  polar  Physiology  "  (1849),  although  a  good 

forces.    The  essential  features  of  polarity,  illustration  was  offered  by  his  figure 

as  in  symmetry,  are  antagonism  either  of  ^  ^  centipede  with  its  legs  directed 

qualities  or  forma.    Studymg  the  subject  m  .  •                             8            "    >* 

the  most  general  manner,  there  are  atrikinf;  symmetrically  forward  and  backward ; 

resemblancea  between  the  distribution  of  but  it  was  certainly  entertained  by 

matter  capable  of  asauriiing  a  polar  condt  j^j      j         y^^      ,  j    g^  ^-f  ^^j^^, 

tion,  and  free  to  move  around  a  magnet,  and  .       .     °  '^^■"^^    "»  "»«'•'  "i"^'  v^iuuiu 

the  distribution  of  matter  around  the  ner-  mcation   upon   the  subject  (June  0, 

VOU3  axis  of  an  embryo."  I860).'    The  writer  has  in  his  possea- 

Closely  associated  with  these  con-  "on  a  sheet  of  paper  upon  which,  on 

siderations  is  the  problem  of  the  re-  Christmas    Day,    1861   (for   to    the 

lationship  between  the  front  and  hind  naturalist  holidays  are  only  opportu- 

limbs,  to   which  he  had  long   given  "'*'««  ^»'  uninterrupted  work),  Prof, 

mm-h   thought,   and  upon  which  he  Wyman   made  five   hasty  but  most 

published  a  very  remarkable  paper.*  ""ggestive  sketches  of  the  ideal  ver- 

The  opening  words  are  as  follows  :  -  ^^^^  animal,  with  its  viscera  and 

limbs   symmetrically   arranged   with 

"Anatomists  who  have  compared  the  reference  to  a  central  neutral  point, 

fore  and  limd  limbs  of  men  ana  anmials  .-^     .        ,  .                .  .           i?      i       •! 

liave  mostly  described  them  as  if  they  were  -During  his  exposition   of    the  idea, 

parallel  repetitions  of  each  other,  just  as  Prof.  Wyman  mentioned  Oken's  inti- 

are  any  two  ribs  on  the  same  side  of  the  mations   of    a    symmetrical   relation 

bodi*.    By  a  few  they  have  been  stuiued  as  _x  •            i.  v 

symmetrical  parto,  repeating  each  other  in  between  certain   cephalic  and  pelvic 

a  reversed  manner  from  before  backwards,  organs,  and   added,  that  the  subject 

asri^rlitand  left  parts  do  from  side  t^  side,  y^^  j^^g  been  in  his  mind,  but  that 

>Ve  have  adopted  this  last  mode  of  viewing  -t      i    j     i         i     *                        . 

them,  l)ecau3e,  though  open  to  ^-ave  objec-  he  had  shrunk  from  presenting  the 

tions,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  the  diftl-  subject  even  before  the  Natural  His- 

cultles  met  with  are,  on  the  whole,  fewer  ^       Society,  or  in  his  own  lecture- 

than  m  the  otiier,  and  because,  too,  it  is  •'        t?      u         ^^  r               i.     */ 1      • 

supported  by  the  hidications  of  fore-and-  «)om.    *or  he  well  foresaw  the     logi- 

,  ^  „        ,       ^„      ,      ,,,^«  cal  consequences''  of  the  hypothesis 

»  On  Symmetry  and  Homology  In  Limbs.  Proo.  .-             ji_»j 

BoBtoiiSoc.Kat.Hi8t., Junes,  1867, p. 32.  of  fore-and-mnd  symmetry;  namely, 
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1st;  That  the  two  ends  of  the  verte-  and     colleagues,    were    disposed    to 

brate  body,  the  head  and  the  pelvis  regard  the  idea  of  fore-and-hind  sym- 

of  animals  and  men,  with  their  con-  metry  as  curious  and  interesting^  but 

trasted  organs  and  functions,  are  re-  rather  unsubstantial, 

versed  repetitions  of  each  other,  like  This  hesitation   neither  disturbed 

the  right   and  left  sides ;    2d,  That  nor  surprised   him.     He    knew  how 

the  same  relation  exists  between  the  hard  it  is  to  conquer  old  notions.     He 

front    and    hind    limbs    of    quadru-  often  remarked,  that,  after  middle  age, 

peds,  the  arms  and  the  legs  of  man ;  we  merely  confirm  the  views  we  have 

3d,  That  the   thumb,   with   its   two  already   adopted;   and   although    his 

segments,    corresponds,    not    to    the  own  career  presents  an  exception  (al- 

similar  great  toe,  but  to  the  dissimi-  most  as  striking  as  was  the  brain  of 

lar  and  three-jointed  little  toe.  Bichat  to  his  own  theory  that  cerebral 

As  may  be  imagined,  this  last  was  asymmetry  is  the  occasion  of  mental 
a  serious  stumbling-block,  and  Prof,  unsoundness),  yet  he  was  never  stren- 
Wy man's  belief  in  the  general  doc-  uous  in  urging  the  new  doctrine,  re- 
trine  of  fore-and-hind  symmetry  was  garding  it  rather  as  a  leaven,  gentle 
alloyed  with  a  sense  of  special  incon-  yet  potent,  slow  to  act,  but  destined  to 
gruities.  Kor  was  this  strange;  for,  raise  all  anatomical  conceptions  to  a 
like  all  other  anatomists,  he  must  first  higher  plane.  And  those  who  have 
have  been  taught,  that,  if  there  was  adopted  his  views,  and  hope,  in  time, 
any  correspondence  at  all  between  arm  to  convince  the  world  that  fore-and- 
and  leg,  the  best  illustration  was  the  hind  symmetry  is  a  primary  law 
obvious  similarity  of  thumb  and  great  of  vertebrate  organization,  are  en- 
toe.  Still  his  own  faith  in  the  couraged  by  the  reflection  that  their 
"  higher  law "  was  deep  enough  to  leader  never  gave  even  a  qualified  as- 
inspire  some  of  his  pupils  (whom  his  sent  to  any  doctrine  which  did  not 
instruction  had  saved  from  the  unsat-  prove  to  be  in  the  main  correct, 
isfactory  doctrines  of  the  English  and  This,  however,  is  not  the  occasion 
Erench  anatomists)  soon  to  declare  for  a  discussion  of  the  question  of 
that  no  amount  of  teleological  discre-  intermembral  homologies,  or  for  its 
pancy  at  ihe  terminal  segments  of  the  history,  excepting  so  far  as  may  indi- 
limbs  could  shake  their  belief  in  the  cate  the  influence  of  Prof.  Wyman  up- 
general  view  to  which  their  teacher  on  it,  and  his  general  method  of  work, 
was  inclined.  Upon  no  other  single  problem  did  he 

And  yet  so  moderate  and  unem-  bestow  so  much   thought.     And,  as 

phatic  were   his   statements,  and  so  may  be  inferred,  it  is  in  his  treatment 

little  did  they  partake  of  the  contro-  of  this    question    that   his    peculiar 

versial  tone  of  most  discussions  of  the  characteristics  appear.     In  the  adop- 

subject,     that     comparatively    little  tion  of  the  new  idea,  he  manifested  a 

impression   was  made   at   the    time,  wise  caution,  which,   contrasted  with 

Leading  European  anatomists  made  the  haste  of  others  less  well-informed, 

respectful  mention  of  his  opinions,  but  illustrates  the  maxim,  ^^  Fools  rush  in 

gave  no  signs  of  changing  their  own.  where   angels  fear  to   tread.  "      We 

Agassiz  and  Dana  either  privately  or  recall  his  freedom  in  discussion  with 

publicly  announced  their  belief  in  the  his  students,  and  his  kindness  in  aid* 

new  doctrine ;  but  the  majority  of  our  ing  their  advancement,   even  to  hia 

anatomists,  even  among  his  friends  own   apparent  detriment;   his   mod- 
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esty,  which  held  him  silent  concern-  given  in  "  The  American  Natnralist " 

ing  his  own  papers  or  his  unpublished  for  1868. 

investigations ;    his  critical   acumen,  Quietly,  but  rapidly,  the  collection 

which   was  the  more  searching  and  increased;   partly   by  purchase,   but 

useful  from  its  entire  freedom  from  mainly  through  the  personal   efforts 

personality ;    and,  finally,   here  shine  of  the  curator,  and  other  friends,    of 

forth  in  their  greatest  brilliancy  those  the  museum.     In  his  fifth  report,  Dr. 

rare    qualities  which     enabled  him,  Wyman  states  that  the  entire  collec- 

when  occasion  required,   to  overlook  tion  has   been    carefully  catalogued, 

the    delusive    charms    of    teleology.  Those  who  visited  the  professor  at 

though  upheld    by  popular    interest  this  time  usually  found  him  in  what 

and    theological    authority,    and    to  was  formerly  the  students'  anatpmi- 

regard  her  plainer  but  more  reliable  cal    laboratory,     in    Boylston    Hall, 

sister,  morphology,  supported  by  rela-  either  writing  out  descriptions,  meas- 

tive  position  and  mode   of  develop-  uring  skulls  (the  fruits  of  which  dry 

ment.  labor  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Obser- 

On  the  8th  of  October,  1866,  George  vations  on   Crania"),   or    arranging 

Peabody  gave  one  hundred  and  fifty  the  specimens  with  which  the  room 

thousand  dollars  '^  in  trust    for  the  was  perfectly  crowded.     In   fact,   no 

foundation  and    maintenance    of    a  one  with  less  method   and  precision 

museum  and  professorship  of  Ameri-  could  have  escaped  utter  confusion  of 

can  archaeology  and  ethnology  in  con-  mind  and  material  at  once, 

nection   with   Harvard    University."  Temporary  reliefwas  afterward  given 

Prof.  Wyman  was  named  one  of  the  by  the  addition  of  a  story  to  Boylston 

original  seven  trustees,  and  became  Hall:    and  into  cases   there    placed 

curator.  were   transferred   the   more  valuable 

Just  one  month  later,  as  he  quietly  specimens  from  the  storage-room, 
says  in  his  first  report,  "  On  the  9th  Into  this  work  Prof.  Wyman 
of  November,  a  collection  of  various  entered  with  all  the  zeal  and  enthu- 
objects  pertaining  to  the  purposes  of  siasm  of  youth.  As  was  his  wont,  he 
this  museum  was  begun,  and  tempo-  did  all  himself:  every  specimen 
rarily  deposited  in  one  of  the  cases  of  passed  through  his  hands.  Yet,  labo- 
the  Museum  of  Comparative  Anatomy,  rious  as  was  the  mere  manual  labor 
in  Boylston  Hall ; "  .  .  .  in  all,  about  involved  in  the  care  of  such  a  collec- 
fifty  specimens,  of  which  half  were  tion,  he  found  time,  not  only  for  his 
given  by  himself,  the  rest  by  Harvard  ofiBcial  reports,  which  are  models  of 
College.  At  the  date  of  this  report,  clearness  and  brevity,  but  also  for 
Jan.  15, 1868,  the  collection  embraced  several  exceedingly  interesting  pa- 
eleven  hundred  and  ninety  specimens,  pers  in  "  The  American  Naturalist," 
to  which  should  be  added,  however,  and  elsewhere. 

<<  the  results  of  the  examinations  made  His     seventh     and      last     report 

by  the  curator,  of  some  of  the  shell-  embraces  not  only  the  usual  concise 

heaps  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  represent-  statement  of  additions  to  the  collec- 

ing  twenty-five  different  localities,  and  tions   (the  most  extensive   and   val- 

comprising  several    thousand    speci-  uable  being  the  gift  of  Prof.  Agassiz, 

mens,"     Of  these  explorations  briefly  to  whose  "  broad  interests,  and  gener- 

referred  to  in  the  report,  most  inter-  ous     sympathies "     he    bears    testi- 

esting  and  instructive  accounts  are  mony),  but  also  an  account  of  ''Can- 
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nibalism  among  the  American  Abori-  him  their  president,  and  to  retain  him 
gines."  His  belief  in  its  existence,  in  the  chair,  in  spite  of  repeated  resig- 
fiirst  made  public  in  this  paper,  had  nations,  until  his  connection  with  the 
its  origin  in  1861,  through  the  discov-  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology,  and 
ery,  in  the  shell-heaps  of  Florida,  of  his  temporary  absence  in  Europe,  forced 
human  bones,  broken  like  those  of  the  them  to  relieve  him  in  1870.  He  al- 
deer,  and  other  quadrupeds,  unques-  most  invariably  attended  the  meetings, 
tionably  used  for  food.  The  evidence  andalmost  as  invariably  had  something 
rapidly  accumulated;  and,  thirteen  interesting  to  communicate;  but  he  al- 
years  later,  he  was  ready  to  confirm  ways  waited  until  others  had  spoken, 
by  circumstantial  evidence  the  fear-  Under  his  administration,  the  society 
ful  traditions  which  he  cites  in  prospered  in  every  way.  Their  num- 
regard  to  this  custom.  The  facts,  bers  increased ;  their  collections  were 
and  the  logical  deductions,  are  first  enlarged  and  displayed ;  a  new  build- 
given  with  legal  perspicuity,  and  ing  was  erected  with  funds  given  by  a 
more  than  ordinary  legal  freedom  Mend  of  his ;  public  lectures  were  de- 
from  bias.  Nothing  could  excel  the  livered  by  members ;  and  the  value  of 
grim  humor  with  which  he  alludes  to  the  society  to  the  community  and  to 
the  various  motives  for  the  savage's  science  was  brought  to  the  highest 
devouring  his  slain  adversary ;  and  point.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  his 
the  concluding  paragraphs,  descrip-  activity  may  be  gained  from  the  fact, 
tive  of  cannibalistic  rites,  are  more  that,  daring  the  ten  years  from  1860 
graphic  than  would  be  pictures  by  to  1870,  the  titles  of  his  communica- 
an  ordinary  artist.  We  should  be  tions  are  about  fifty  in  number,  some 
tempted  to  quote  them,  but  that  the  of  them  being  elaborate  and  extended 
entire  article  is  reprinted  in  "  The  papers.  Among  the  rest  is  a  loving 
American  Naturalist "  for  July,  1874.  memorial  of  his  friend  Dr.  A.  A.  Grould, 

As  may  be    imagined,    this    new  many  passages  of  which  might  now  be 

occupation  was  incompatible  with  the  applied  to  himself.     In  1843  he  gave 

continuance    of    purely     anatomical  the  annual  address, 
work,   upon  the   same  scale   as   for-        Although  chosen  a  member  of  the 

merly.     Yet  in  May,  1871,  he  pub-  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 

lished  an  account  of  '^  Experiments  ences  (the  membership  of  which  is  lim- 

with  Vibrating  Cilia,"  in  which  is  fig-  ited),  and  from  1855  to  1873  one  of 

ured   and  described   a  delicate  and  the  Council,  his  communications  were 

most  ingenious  apparatus  for  render-  comparatively  few ;  the  most  notable 

ing  ciliary  movements  visible  in  a  being  upon  the  ''  Development  of  the 

large  lecture-room.  Skate,"  and  "  Observations  upon  the 

The  public  positions  held  by  Prof.  Cells  of  the  Honey  Bee,"  in  which, 
Wyman  were  few  compared  with  those  by  accurate  measurements  and  photo- 
he  was  solicited  to  take.  With  the  graphic  figures,  he  disproved  the  idea 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History  he  of  any  thing  like  mathematical  exact- 
was  identified  during  almost  his  whole  ness  in  those  productions, 
scientific  life.  He  early  served  them  At  the  meeting  in  Boston  (1847)  of 
as  secretary  and  as  curator  of  several  the  Association  of  American  G^olo* 
departments;  and  in  1856  his  scientific  gists  and  Naturalists,  he  read  an  ac- 
PAquirements,  and  his  zeal  in  promoting  count  of  the  newly-discovered  gorilla^ 
i  eir  best  interests^  led  them  to  make  which  was  published  in  ''  The  Boston 
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Journal  of  Natural  History/'   He  was  observations  to  be  more  or  less  merged 

treasurer  of  the  first  meeting  (1848),  within  their  productions.      The  uni- 

of  the  American  Association  for  the  yersal  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by 

Advancement  of  Science,  into  which  them  is,  in  the  writer's  case,  intensi- 

the  above-named  organization  resolved  fied  by  the  sense  of  peculiar  obliga- 

itself  but  made  no  communication,  tions,  which   might  cloud   his  judg- 

Of    the    following   meeting  he  was  ment  of  any  ordinary  man.     But  to 

secretary ;   buj    otherwise  his  name  no  man  more  fitly  than  to  Wyman 

does   not  appear;  and  his  only  sub-  could  be  addressed  the  lines:  — 

sequent  communications  to  the  asso-         ..„       ,         .».     ^  ..    ,       .*. 

.\,  X     1.         i_  '      tQua  "  None  kDejr  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

ciation  seem   to  have  been  m    l»Db,  ^^^  named  thee  but  to  praise." 

upon  the  teeth  of  a  fossil  elephant, 

and  upon  a  fossil  batrachian.  Nor  were   any  strictures  ever  made 

He  seems  to  have  avoided  public  upon  him,  from  any  quarter,  other 
appearance,  even  in  scientific  bodies,  than  upon  his  extraordinary  lack  of 
and  although  originally  appointed  by  personal  ambition,  and  his  aversion  to 
Congress  to  the  National  Academy  of  public  notice  or  display. 
Sciences,  resigned  the  position,  but  was  His  lectures  at  Harvard  were  char- 
held  on  its  rolls  as  honorary  member,  acteristic  of  the  man.  They  were  deliv- 
.  He  was  one  of  the  administrative  ered  to  the  senior  class,  and  embraced 
"Faculty"  of  the  Museum  of  Com-  two  courses  of  twenty  lectures  each, — 
parative  Zoology  from  the  date  of  its  the  one  upon  Embryology ;  the  other 
formation  ;  and  his  relations  with  its  upon  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
founder  were  always  of  the  most  cor-  mainly  of  vertebrates.  The  little  time 
dial  nature,  however  they  might  differ  allowed,  and  the  lack  of  preparation  of 
upon  some  questions.  He  recognized  his  hearers,  did  not  permit  him  to  offer 
and  admired  the  powers  of  his  zodlogi-  a  complete  exposition  of  any  one  topic, 
cal  co-worker;  and  Agassiz,  for  his  part.  But  every  word  told.  He  spoke  from 
never  tired  of  praising  Wyman,  and  of  notes,  which  were  yearly  revised  and 
advising  his  students  to  attend  his  lee-  rewritten  so  as  to  embody  the  latest  in«* 
tures.  His  good  opinion  of  the  teacher  formation.  During  the  years  of  his  pu- 
was  transferred  to  the  pupils  of  the  pilage,  the  writer  heard  both  courses 
latter ;  and  indeed,  in  all  anatomical  three  times,  and  feels  that  he  profited 
and  medical  circles,  Wyman's  name  more  by  the  last  than  by  the  first  He 
was  a  passport  to  favor  and  position,  had   many   and   accurate  diagrams, 

made  by  himself;  and  these,  with  the 

Meagre  as  is  the  above  account  of  specimens  required,  were  always  care- 
his  outer  life,  we  shrink  yet  more  fully  arranged  before  each  lecture, 
from  any  such  estimate  of  his  abili-  He  used  the  blackboard  less  read- 
ties  and  his  personal  character  as  the  ily  than  Agassiz,  but  always  with  good 
present  occasion  will  permit.  Ad-  effect.  In  speaking,  he  rarely  looked 
mired  and  trusted  by  his  associates,  at  his  audience,  and  never  spoke  for 
by  the  younger  naturalists  he  was  applause.  His  hearers  saw  and  re- 
absolutely  adored.  Ever  ready  with  spected  his  wish  that  the  only  expres- 
information,  with  counsel,  and  encour-  sion  of  approval  should  be  perfect 
agement,  so  far  from  assuming  toward  silence  and  attention ;  but  occasional- 
them  the  attitude  of  a  superior,  he  on  ly  a  quiet  smile  would  usher  in  some 
several  occasions  permitted  his  original  quaint  illustration  of  his  subject,  and 
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embolden  his  audience  to  a  subdued  tions,  or  for  the  annual  flight,  which, 
demonstration.  At  the  close,  he  al-  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  his 
ways  remained  for  an  hour,  explain-  health  obliged  him  to  take  to  Florida 
ing  specimens,  and  discussing  ques-  or  South  America.  In  no  other  way 
tions  with  interested  students.  can  we  account  for  the  extent  of  the 
Prof.  Wyman's  language,  in  both  collections  and  information  gathered 
speech  and  writing,  was  always  sim-  during  those  absences  from  Cambridge, 
pie  and  unaffected.  He  was  never  ^Q  fact,  his  vacations  were  only  alter- 
once  guilty  of  rhetorical  effort ;  and  nations  of  work ;  and  his  European 
the  jingle  instance  of  what  might  be  tours  in  1856  and  1870  were  less  oc- 
termed,  in  the  usual' sense,  ''fine  casions  of  rest  to  himself  than  of  gain 
writing,"  occurs  in  his  notice  of  the  to  the  institutions  with  which  he  was 
life  and  writings  of  Waldo  I.  Burnett,  connected, 
while  speaking  of  the  cell :  —  At     a    moderate     estimate,     Dr. 

„  -,,  ,.,„..,..,.  Wyman's  published  communications 

"The  nucleated  cell !  — that  minute  or-  ,,  ^      -i^i.      jt 

ganic  stnicturo  which  the  unaided  eye  can-  ^^^^^   <^^v®'  ^^^^^  hundred    or  nine 

not  discern,  yet  constituting  the  first  stage  hundred  octavo  pages,  with  many  fig- 

of  every  Uving  being,  the  seat  of  so  many  ureg  of  his  own  making.     A  part,  at 

of  the  complex  phenomena  of  animal  and  i       .        /.i-  itT-i-i. 

organic  life,  and  the  agent  by  which  even  ^^^^    ^^    ^^  unpublished   drawings 

the  mind  itself  letains  its  grasp,  and  exerts  and  notes  could  be  incorporated  with 

its  influence  upon  tlie  living  structures  with  what   he   had   already  jriven   to   the 
which  it  is  associated."  u       t>         -l^  x      ^^i_  -i 

world.     i5rought  together,  and  prop- 

His  methods  were  simple,  and  his  erly  edited,  his  works  would  be  at  once 

requirements   fe^v^.      He   more   than  a  benefit  to  science,   a  memorial  of 

once  said  that  he  was  by  no  means  their  author,  and  an  earnest  t>f  that 

sure,  that,   in   his    new  quarters   at  which  he  was  so  often  urged  to  under- 

Boylston  Hall  (and  these  were  scanty  take,  but  which  his  pupils  should  now 

as  compared  with   European  labora-  aim  to  accomplish;  namely,  acompar- 

tories),  he  was  either  happier  or  more  ative  anatomy  of  vertebrates  based 

productive    than   when  himself,   his  upon  American  forms, 
students,   and    his    collections,  were        The   peculiar  value  of   Wyman's 

crowded  into   Holden   Chapel.     But  works  and  of  his  collections  depends 

though  simple,  all  his   arrangements  not  so   much  upon  their  extent  as 

were  complete,  and  admirably  adapted  upon  their  absolute  trustworthiness. 

to  his  needs.  He  worked  and  thought  and  wrote  by 

His  native  ingenuity  and  skill  in  and  for  himself.     His  facts  and  ideas 

manipulation  enabled  him  to  devise  were  his  own  ;  and  the  smallest  speci- 

instruments  and  methods  which  ao-  mens  bear  the  impress  of  his  personal 

complished  the  most  elaborate  results,  manipulation.     The   writer   well  re- 

His    ^'ciliary    machine"    has    been  members  the  difficulty  with  which  he 

already  mentioned.     The  writer  re-  obtained    permission    to   relieve   his 

calls  an  apparatus  for  demonstrating  teacher  from  certain  unpleasantnesses 

the  entire  circulation, — arterial,  ye-  involved  in  the  preparation  of  skel- 

nous,  and  capillary,  —  no  account  of  etons.    We  all  wished  that  he  oouM 

which  has  been  published.     His  fore-  have  brought  himself  to  intrust  some 

thought  and  personal  attention  to  de-  things  to  snbordiiuatesf  but  that  was 

tails  were  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  not  his  way :  and^  as  a  compensation, 

than  in  his  preparations  for  expedi*-  we  know  that  his  museum  of  oompar> 
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ative  anatomy  is  the  most  perfect  and  lighter,  his  writings  fuller,  his  life 
the  best  arranged  in  the  country.  Its  longer,  and  his  fame  greater.  But 
value  is  wholly  out  of  proportion  to  the  past  cannot  be  recalled.  The  man 
its  size,  or  its  actual  cost  in  money ;  is  gone.  His  monument  remains,  its 
for  it  represents  the  constant  and  intrinsic  value  doubled  by  our  recol- 
skilful  labor  of  a  great  anatomist  for  lections  of  its  builder, 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  label  To  the  ardent  naturalist  the  sharp- 
upon  every  specimen  tells  the  truth  est  temptation  is  that  forbidden  by  the 
so  far  as  he  knew  it;  and  in  the  de-  tenth  commandment.  A^rare  speci- 
scriptive  catalogue  are  rich  treasures  men,  a  new  fact,  a  brilliant  idea,  these 
of  fact  and  thought  as  yet  unrevealed.  are  the  things  which  he  covets,  and 
It  was  not  strange  that  he  carefully  can  hardly  refrain  from  appropriating, 
guarded  the  fruit  of  his  life ;  and  the  upon  an  unconscious  conviction  that 
writer  still  feels  the  almost  solemn  he  is  best  capable  of  using  them  f(Ar 
responsibility  with  which  he  first  re-  the  world's  benefit,  and  that  the  end 
ceived  the  keys  and  the  "  freedom  "  of  justifies  the  means.  How  far  Wy- 
the collection.  And  although  the  de-  man  was  thus  tempted,  he  alone  could 
mands  upon  Prof.  Wyman's  time  and  tell;  but  that  he  never  yielded  in 
strength  made  by  the  ArchsBological  word  or  deed  would  be  unhesitatingly 
Museum  debarred  him  from  any  thing  declared  by  all  who  knew  him.  In 
like  his  former  care,  yet  he  never  for-  this,  as  in  other  respects,  his  was,  as 
got  bis  first  love;  and,  during  the  Sumner's  is  said  to  have  been,  an 
past  summer,  the  writer  found  him,  as  almost  ^^  impossible  morality." 
of  old,  coat  ofif,  and  brush  in  hand.  This  freedom  from  the  failings  of 
dusting  and  re-arranging  the  precious  ordinary  men  extended  to  language 
things,  —  the  very  children  of  his  own  and  demeanor  under  all  circumstances, 
industry ;  every  one  of  them  remind-  The  writer  never  saw  him  in  even  an 
ing  him  of  some  special  time  in  approach  to  a  passion;  and  the  un- 
the  bygone  years.  With  almost  a  lucky  overturn  of  a  macerating  jar, 
sigh  he  looked  about  him,  and  said,  upon  the  rare  occasion  of  the  visit  of 
"1^0  one  man  should  try  to  establish  the  senior  class  to  his  laboratory, 
a  gpreat  museum  alone ;  for  it  absorbs  called  forth  from  him  the  expression, 
all  his  time  and  attention,  and  sooner  ^'By  George!  what  a  confounded 
or  later  ruins  him,  or  falls  itself  into  smell!"  which  would  have  been  re- 
decay."  garded  as  moderate  in  the  extreme 
.-  Nor  was  this  a  temporary  feeling,  from  any  other  lips,  but  which  fell 
bom  of  the  day's  weariness,  or  the  re-  upon  our  unaccustomed  ears  like  a 
cent  death  of  his  colleague.  Seven  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky. 
years  earlier,  he  had  embodied  the  Listeners  to  anatomical  lectures  in 
same  conviction  in  the  advice  not  to  some  colleges  and  medical  schools  are 
aim  at  a  multiplicity  of  specimens,  too  often  shocked  by  words  or  innuen- 
but  to  select  typical  and  represenr  does  alike  unworthy  of  the  speaker, 
tative  forms  and  parts.  And,  nearly  and  insulting  to  his  hearers.  Prof, 
as  we  may  think  that  bis  own  mu-  Wyman  never  uttered  a  word  that 
seum  approaches  his  ideal,  it  can  might  not  have  been  published  abroad, 
hardly  be  doubted,  that,  under  Provi-  By  some,  this  purity  of  life,  reach- 
dence,  had  it  beep  one-half  so  lax^e,  ing  as  it  did  into  things  great  and 
Wyman's    work    would    have    been  small,  will  be  regarded  as  of  no  avail, 
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unless  a  satisfactory  account  is  gi^en  same  individual.  No  man  of  our  time 
of  his  religious  convictions.  This  is  has  surpassed  him  in  the  love  of  na- 
ont  of  the  writer's  power,  and  even  ture  for  its  own  sake,  free  from  the 
farther  from  his  purpose.  He  does  hope  of  position,  power,  or  profit,  in 
not  recall  a  remark  of  Wyman's  upon  keenness  of  vision  both  physical  and 
any  theological  topic  whatever;  does  mental,  in  absolute  integrity  with 
not  know  where  he  went  to  church,  the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest  things, 
or  whether  he  ever  went  anywhere,  in  industry  and  perseverance,  and  in 
But  to  the^writer,  as  to  all  who  knew  method,  whether  for  the  arrangement 
him,  Jeffries  Wyman  (if  it  could  be  of  collections,  or  the  presentation  of 
said  that  any  man  did  not  need  them,)  an  idea.  And  if  to  these  had  been 
seemed  almost  above  the  needof  spir-  adjoined  a  tithe  of  the  ambition  dis- 
itual  information  or  correction.  His  played  by  lesser  men,  and  had  his 
life  was  blameless.  The  heaviest  of  health  and  strength  been  at  all  equal 
all  human  afiSictions  was  endured  by  to  his  mental  powers,  no  one  can 
him  with  a  resignation  to  which  no  doubt  that  his  attainments,  liis  pro- 
set  forms  of  piety  could  have  con-  ductions,  and  his  reputation  with  the 
tributed  aught  of  value.  He  worked  world  at  large,  would  have  been  sur^ 
on  for  science  and  for  his  fellow-men,  passed  by  those  of  none  of  his  con- 
thinking  always  of  others  rather  than  temporaries. 

of  himself,  and  always  doing  better  However  much  we  may,  for  our 
than  he  could  hope  to  be  done  by.  own  sakes,  regret  that  such  was  not 
And  is  not  this  the  essence  of  true  the  case,  we  know  that  into  his  mind 
religion  ?  never  entered  the  shadow  of  bitter- 
Still  we  may  gain  some  idea  of  his  ness.  His  recognition  of  others'  la- 
convictions  respecting  the  Creator,  bors  was  full  and  generous:  his  mind 
the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  and  was  upon  the  facts  and  principles  of 
the  other  life,  from  passages  in  the  nature,  and  regarded  not  the  medium 
notice  of  Dr.  Burnett,  already  re-  through  which  they  were  obtained; 
ferred  to,  which  was  prepared  just  and,  if  he  ever  prayed  for  health  and 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  in  great  strength,  it  was  surely  not  for  his  own 
part  may  be  applied  to  himself.  He  advancement,  but  because  he  felt 
says, —  within   himself   the  desire   and   the 

"He  seems  to  have  had  a  pervading  per-  ability  to  learn  and  to  teach  the  truth. 
ceptlon  of  God  in  his  works,  and  often  in 

eloquent  words  gave  expression  td  his  feel-  His  reputation  was  less  widespread 
inga    when    some   new  manifestation   of  ,         1.1.  ^     r         ■       i.i-          i.   j.  -1 
divine  wisdom  was  uncovered  to  his  in-  *n*^  **^**  ^^  ^^^  Others,  but  it  was 
quiring  mind.    ...    He  had    religions  more  deeply  rooted.    And  as  the  years 
faith  and  religious  hope.    .    .    .    There  is  ^^  ^    ^nd  as  the  final  estimate  is 
a    moment   when,  if  ever  on  earth,  the  ji..v          1         ri-j.i.       1. 
heart,  if  it  opens  itself,  does  so  without  ^^^^  ^^  t°®  ^a*««  o^  ^"^'^  *»*»  *^een 
disguise:    it  is  that  dread  moment  when  done  in  this  century,  we  may  be  sure 
death  approaches  so  near,  that  there  is  no  ^jut   the   name   of   Jeffries  Wyman 
alternative  but  to  look  upon  this  earthly  mi      i.      j    i.-  l                   j.i.             -l 
life  as  finished,  its  account  made  up,  and  ^"^    ^^^^   ^^^^   among   those   who 
when  all  that  remains  for  the  mind  to  dwell  have   joined    rare    ability    and    un-> 
upon  is  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and  the  wearied  industry  with  a  pure  and  no- 
realization  of  another  life."  i.i<i.i.        m            f                     J 

ble  life.     To  use  his  own  words  upon 

Without  brilliancy.  Prof.  Wyman  a  like  occasion^  "Let  us  cherish  his 

combined  qualities  rarely  found  in  the  memory,  and  profit  by  his  example." 
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POSSESSION. 

^'  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath  made^^ 
Here  in  the  lap  of  the  summer  laid. 
Full  of  a  glorj  and  tenderness 
That  our  hearts  yearn  to  grasp  and  express. 
Poet  and  painter  may  catch  and  keep 
Some  glimpse  of  meaning,  mystic  and  deep ; 
But  for  us  who  know  not  poet's  speech, 
Whom  the  painter's  vision  may  not  reach. 
Must  the  sweet  day  go,  and  leave  us  nought 
Of  all  that  has  hlessed  our  sight  and  thought  ? 


**  We  unU  rejoice  in  it,  and  be  glad;^^ 
Thus  fulfilling  the  thought  Qod  had 
When  he  made  this  day  of  light  and  bioom. 
Wherein  each  creature's  joy  finds  room. 


All  is  our  own  that  once  we  have  had^ 
If  we  rejoiced  in  it,  and  were  glad; 
And  ours  is  all  that  our  life  can  hold ; 
By  our  coffers  only  this  wealth  is  told ; 
In  our  widest  claim  shall  be  no  fiaw ; 
Power  to  take  is  the  only  law  ; 
There  is  no  limit  from  cloud  to  sod : 
Ours  is  earth  and  heaven  and  God ; 
Forever  we  hold  the  thought  he  had 
When  we  rejoice  in  it,  and  are  glad. 


"  This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  h>ath  made^^  — 

A  perfect  gift  at  the  soul's  door  laid : 

That  we  may  keep  the  grace  we  have  had 
^'  We  win  rejoice  in  itj  and  he  gladJ' 

Mabt  Edwabd. 
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BY  ANTHONY   TBOLLOPB. 
[Frtm  Molitftoe  Adwancs  Skeeta  ptr  OLD  AND  NBW,^ 

the  old  man's  head  but  for  his  age. 

CHAPTER  XLVL  He   wouldn't    believe    any  harm  of 

«    .  ^^^    «^o    m«r/N     Ruby ;  or,  if  he  did,  he  was  ready  to 

BOGEB     CAEBUBY     AND     HIS     TWO  /  '     V  ^    t  ry    ^  r        i-U 

forgive  that  harm.     But  as  for  the 
baro-nite,   the    baro-nite  had  better 
RoQEB    Cabbuby,  having    found    look  to  himself.     Old  Ruggles  had 
Ruby  Ruggles,   and    having    ascer-    declared  that  Ruby  should  never  have 
tained  that  she  was,  at  any  rate,  living    ^  shilling  of  his  money ;  whereupon 
in  a  respectable  house  with  her  aunt,    Crumb  had  anathematized  old  Ruggles 
returned  to  Carbury.     He  had  given    and  his  money  too,  telling  him  that 
the  girl  his  advice,  and  had  done  so    he  was  an  old  hunks,  and  that  he  had 
in  a  manner  that  was  not  altogether    driven  the  girl  away  by  his  cruelty, 
ineffectual.     He  had  frightened  her,    £oger  at  once  sent  over  to  Bungay 
and  had  also  frightened  Mrs.  Pipkin,    for  the  dealer  in  meal,  who  was  with 
He  had  taught  Mrs.  Pipkin  to  believe    him  early  on  the  following  morning, 
that   the   liew  dispensation  was  not        "  Did  ye  find  her,  squoire  ? '' 
yet  so  completely  established   as   to        «  Oh,  yes  I  Mr.  Crumb,  I  found  her. 
clear  her  from  all  responsibility  as  to    She's  living  with  her  aunty  Mrs.  Pip- 
her  niece's  conduct.     Ha^ng  done  so    kin,  at  Islington." 
much,  and  feeling  that  there  was  no        "Eh,  now,  look  at  that !  " 
more  to  be  done,  he  returned  home.        '^You   knew  she  had  an  aunt  of 
It  was  out  of  the  question  that  he    that  name  up  in  London." 
should  take  Ruby  with  him.     In  the        "  Ye-es,  I  kneVd  it,  squoire.     I  a' 
first  place  she  would  not  have  gone,    heard  tell  of  Mrs.  Pipkin ;  but  I  neFCP 
And   then,  had  she  gone,  he  would    see'd  her." 

not  have  known  where  to  bestow  her ;  "  I  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to  you 
for  it  was  now  understood  through-  that  Ruby  would  go  there."  John 
out  Bungay,  and  the  news  had  spread  Crumb  scratched  his  head,  as  though 
to  Beccles,  that  old  Farmer  Ruggles  acknowledging  the  short-coming  of 
had  sworn  that  his  grand-daughter  his  own  intellect.  "Of  course,  if 
should  never  again  be  received  at  she  was  to  go  to  London,  it  was  the 
Sheep's  Acre  Farm.  The  squire,  on  proper  thing  for  her  to  do." 
his  return  home,  heard  all  the  news  "  I  kuew  she'd  do  the  thing  as  was 
from  his  own  housekeeper.  John  right  I  said  that  all  along ;  darned 
Crumb  had  been  at  the  farm,  and  if  I  didn't  I  You  ask  Mixet,  squoire, 
there  had  been  a  fierce  quarrel  be-  him  as  is  baker  down  Bardsey  Lane, 
tween  him  and  the  old  man.  The  I  allays  guv'  it  her  that  she'd  do  the 
old  man  had  called  Ruby  by  every  thing  as  was  right.  But  how  about 
name  that  is  most  distasteful  to  a  she  and  the  baro-nite  ? " 
woman  ;  and  John  had  stormed,  and  Roger  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  the 
had  sworn  that  he  would  have  punched    baronet  just  at  present     "  I  suppose 
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tbe  old  man  dowu  here  did  ill  use  ''  She  won't  let  the  baro-nite  come 

her?"  there?" 

"  Oh,  dreadfal  I  There  ain't  no  man^  "  Certainly  not,"  said  Roger,  who 
ner  of  doubt  o'  that.  Dragged  her  felt  that  he  was  hardly  dealing  siu- 
about  awful ;  as  he  ought  to  be  took  cerely  with  this  most  sincere  of  meal- 
up,  only  for  the  rumpus  like.  D'ye  men.  Hitherto  he  had  shuffled  off 
think  she's  see'd  the  baro-nite  since  every  question  that  had  been  asked 
she's  been  in  Lon'on,  Muster  Gai^  him  about  Felix,  though  he  knew 
bury?"  that  Buby  had   spent   many  hours 

''  I  think  she's  a  good  girl,  if  you  with   her  fashionable  lover.     ''  Mrs. 

mean  that."  Pipkin  won't  let  him  come  there." 

^'  I'm  sure  she  be.     I  don't  want  '^  If  I  was  to  give  her  a  ge'own 

none  to  tell  me  that,  squoire.     Tho',  now,  or  a  blue  cloak,  —  them   lodg- 

squoire,  it's  better  to  me  nor  a  ten-  in  g- house  women  is  mostly  hard  put 

pun'  note  to  hear  you  say  so.     I  allays  to  it,  — or  a  chest  of  drawers  like,  for 

had  a  leaning  to  you,  squoire;   but  her  best  bedroom,  wouldn't  that  make 

I'll  more  nor  lean  to  you  now.     I've  her  more  o'  my  side,  squoire  ? " 

said  all  through  she  was  good ;   and  ''  I  think  she'll  try  to  do  her  dut^ 

if  e'er  a  man  in    Bungay  said  she  without  that." 

wam't  —  well,   I    was    there,    and  ''  They  do  like  things  the  like  o 

ready."  that.     Any  ways,  I'll  go  up,  squoire, 

''  I  hope  nobody  has  said  so."  arter  Sax'nam  Market,  and  see  how 

"  You    can't    stop    them    women,  things  is  lying." 

squoire.      There  ain't    no    dropping  "I  wouldn't  go  just  yet,  Mr,  Crumb, 

into  them.     Bilt,  Lord  love  'ee,  she  if  I  were  you.     She  hasn't  forgotten 

shall  come  and  be  missus  of  my  house  the  scene  at  the  farm  yet." 

to-morrow;  and  what'll  it  matter  her  ''I  said  nothing  as  wam't  as  kind 

then  what  they  say  ?     But,  squoire,  as  kind." 

did  ye  hear  if  the  baro-nite  had  been  "But  her  own  perversity  runs   in 

a'  hanging  about  that  place?  "  her  own  head.     If  you  had  been  un- 

"  About  Islington,  you  mean."  kind,  she  could  have  forgiven  that ; 

"  He  goes  a-hanging  about,  he  do.  but  as  you  were    good-natured,  and 

He   don't   come  out    straightforrard,  she  was  cross,  she  can't  forgive  that." 

and  tell  a  girl  as  he  loves  her  afore  all  John    Crumb    again    scratched    his 

the  parish.     There  ain't  one  in  Bun-  head,  and  felt  that  the  depths  of  a 

gay,  nor  yet  in  Mettingham,  nor  yet  woman's     character     required    more 

in  all  the  Ilketsals  and  all  the  Elm-  gauging  than  he  had  yet  given  to  it. 

hams,  as  don't  know  as  I'm  set  on  **  And    to    tell   you   the    truth,    my 

Ruby   Buggies.      Huggery-Muggery  friend,  I  think  that  a  little  hardship 

is  pi'son  to  me,  squoire."  up  at  Mrs.  Pipkin's  will  do  her  good." 

"  We  all  know,  that,  when  you've  "  Don't    she    have    a    bellyful    o' 

made  up  your  mind,  you  have  made  yittels  ? "  asked  John   Crumb    with 

up  your  mind."  intense  anxiety. 

"  I  hove.     It's  made  up  ever  so  as  "  I  don't  quite  mean  that.     I  dare 

to  Buby.     What  sort  of  a  one  is  her  say  she  has  enough  to  eat.     But  of 

aunt  now,  squoire  ?  "  course  she  has  to  work  for  it  with  her 

^'  She  keeps  lodgings ;  a  very  decent  aunt.     She  has  three  or  four  children 

sort  of  a  woman,  I  should  say."  to  look  after." 
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'^  That  moight  come  in  handy  by  Mizet  to  write  the  letter,  and  enclose 

and  by,  moightn't  it,  squoire  ?  '*  said  the  money-order.     John  Cramb  had 

John  Crumb,  grinning.  no  delicacy  as  to  declaring  hia  own 

''As  you  say,   she'll  be  learning  deficiency  in   literary   acquirements./* 

something  that  may  be  useful  to  her  He  was  able  to  make  out  a  bill  for 

in  another  sphere.     Of  course,  there  meal  or  pollards,  but  did  little  be- 

is  a  good  deal  to  do ;  and  I  should  not  yond  that   in    the   way  of    writing 

be   surprised  if  she  were  to  think,  letters. 

after  a  bit,  that  your  house  in  Bun-        This    happened    on    a    Saturday 

gay  was  more  comfortable  than  Mrs.  morning ;     and    on    that    afternoon 

Pipkin's  kitchen  in  London."  Boger  Carbury  rode  over  to  Lowe- 

''  My  little  back-parlor,  eh,  squoire  I  stoffe,  to  a  meeting  there  on  church- 

And  I've  got  a   four-poster  most  as  matters,    at    which    his    friend    the 

big  as  any  in  Bungay.'^  bishop  presided.     After  the  meeting 

''  I  am  sure  you  have  every  thing  was  over,  he  dined  at  the  inn  with 

comfortable  for  her;  and  she  knows  half  a  dozen  clergymen  and  two  or 

it  herself.     Let  her  think   about  all  three    neighboring    gentlemen,    and 

that,   and  do  you   go  and  tell  her  then  walked  down  by  himself  on  to 

again  in  a  month's  time.     She'll  be  the    long    strand  which    has    made 

more  willing  to  settle  matters  then  Lowestofife  what  it  is.     It  was  now 

than  she  is  now." .  just    the    end  of    June,    and    the 

"But  —  the  baro-nite ! "  weather  was  delightful*,   but  people 

''  Mrs.   Pipkin  will  allow  nothing  were  not  as  yet  flocking  to  the  sea- 

of  that."  shore.     Every   shopkeeper   in    every 

"  Girls  is  so  'cute  I     Ruby  is  awful  little  town  through  the  country  now 

'cute.     It  makes  me  fbel  as  though  follows  the  fashion  set  by  parliament, 

I  had  two  hun'erd- weight  o'  meal  on  and  abstains  from  his  annual  holiday 

my  stomach,  lying  awake  o'  nights,  till  August  or  September.     The  place 

and  thinking  as  how  he  is,  may  be,  therefore  was  by  no  means  fulL     Here 

pulling  of  her  about.     If  I  thought  and  there  a  few  of  the  townspeople, 

that  she'd  let  him  —  oh  !  I'd  swing  who,  at  a  bathing-place,  are  generally 

for  it.  Muster  Carbury.     They'd  have  indifferent  to  the  sea,  were  strolling 

to  make  an  eend  o'  me  at  Bury,  if  about ;   and   another  few,  indifferent 

it  was  that  way ;  they  would  then."  to  fashion,  had   come  out  from  the 

Roger    assured    him     again    and  lodging-houses  and  from   the  hotel, 

again  that  he  believed  Ruby  to  be  a  which  had  been   described   as  being 

good  girl,  and  promised  that  further  small  and  insignificant,  and  making 

steps  should  be  taken  to  induce  Mrs.  up    only   a    hundred    beds.      Roger 

Pipkin   to  t  keep  a  close  watch  upon  Carbury,  whose  house  was  not  many 

her  niece.     John    Crumb    made  no  miles  distant  from   Lowestoffe,    was 

promise  that  he  would  abstain  from  fond  of   the    sea-shore,   and  always 

his   journey  to    London   after   Sax-  came  to  loiter  there  for  a  while  when 

mundham  Fair,  but  left   the  squire  any    cause    brought    him    into    the 

with  the  conviction  that  his  purpose  town.     Now  he   was   walking   close 

of   doing  so   was  shaken.     He   was  down  upon  the   marge  of  the  tide; 

still,  however,  resolved  to  send  Mrs.  so  that  the  last  little  roll    of   the 

Pipkin  the  price  of  a  new  blue  cloak,  rising  water  should  touch   his    feet, 

and  declared  his  purpose  of  getting  with  his  hands   joined    behind    his 
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back,    and    his    face    turned    down  was    Sunday ;    and,    of    course,    he 

towards   the    shore,   when  he  came  promised  to  stay  till  Monday.     Of 

upon    a   conple   who  were  standing  course,  he  had  said  nothing  in  the 

%itfi  their  backs  to  the  land,  looking  train  of  those  stem  things  which  he 

forth  together  upon  the  waves.     He  had  resolyed  to  say.  '  Of  course,  he 

was    close    to    them  before   he  saw  was  not  saying  them  when  Roger  Car- 

them,  and  before  they  had  seen  him.  bury  came  upon  him,  but  was  indul- 

Then  he  perceived  that  the  man  was  ging  in  some  poetical  nonsense,  some 

his  friend  Paul  Montague.     Leaning  probably  very  trite  raptures  as  to  the 

on  Paul's  arm  a  lady  stood,  dressed  expanse  of  the  ocean,  and  the  endless 

very   simply  in   black,   with   a  dark  ripples  which  connected  shore  with 

straw  hat  on  her  head;  very  simple  shore.       Mrs.    Hurtle,    too,    as    she 

in  her  attire,  but  yet  a  woman  whom  leaned  with  friendly  weight  upon  his 

it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  with-  arm,  indulged  also  in  moonshine  and 

out  notice.     The  lady,  of  course,  was  romance.     Though   at  the  back    of 

Mrs.  Hurtle.  the  heart  of  each  of  them  there  was 

Paul   Montague  had  been   a  fool  a  devouring  care,  still  they  enjoyed 

to  suggest  Lowestoffe;  but  his  folly  the  hour.     We  know  that  the  man 

had  been  natural.    It  was  not  the  who  is  to  be  hung  likes  to  have  his 

first  place  he  had  named ;  but,  whea  breakfast  well  cooked.     And  so  did 

fault    had  been   found   with  others,  Paul  like  the  companionship  of  Mrs. 

he  had   fallen  back   upon   the   sea-  Hurtle,   because    her  attire,   though 

sands  which  were  best  known  to  him-  simple,  was  becoming ;  because  the 

self.     Lowestoffe  was  just    the  spot  color  glowed  in  her  dark  face;    be- 

which  Mrs.  Hurtle  required.     When  cause  of  the  brightness  of  her  eyes 

she  had  been  shown  her  room,  and  and    the    happy    sharpness    of    her 

taken  down  out   of  the  hotel  on  to  words,    and     the     dangerous     smile 

the  strand,  she  had  declared  herself  which    played    upon    her  lips.     He 

to  be   charmed.     She  acknowledged  liked  the  warmth  of  her  close  vicin- 

with    many    smiles    that    of   course  ity,  and  the  softness  of  her  arm,  and 

she  had    had   no    right    to    expect  the  perfume  from  her  hair,  though 

that  Mrs.  Pipkin  should  understand  he  would  have    given    all    that  he 

what    sort    of    place    she     needed,  possessed  that  she  had  been  removed 

But    Paul    would    understand,    and  from  him  by  some  impassable  gul£ 

had  understood.     ^'  I  think  the  hotel  As  he  had  to  be  hanged,  and  this 

charming/'     she    said.       ^'I     don't  woman's   continued    presence  would 

know  what  you  mean  by  your  fiin  be  as  bad  as  death  to  him,  he  liked 

about  the  American  hotels ;  but    I  to  have  his  meal  well  dressed, 

think   this  quite  gorgeous,   and   the  He   certainly  had  been  foolish  to 

people    so    civil  I  "      Hotel    people  bring  hei  to  Lowestoffe,  and  the  close 

always  are  civil  before   the  crowds  neighborhood    of    Carbury    Manor; 

come.     Of  course,  it  was  impossible  and  now  he  felt  his  folly.     As  soon  as 

that  Paul  should  return  to  London  he  saw  Boger  Carbury,  he  blushed  up 

by  the  mail-train,  which  started  about  to  his  forehead ;   and   then,  leaving 

an  hour  after  his  arrival.     He  would  Mrs.  Hurtle's  arm,  he  came  forward, 

have  reached  London  at  four  or  five  and   shook  hands  with    his    friend, 

in  the  morning,  and  have  been  very  ^  It  is  Mrs.   Hurtle,"  he  said ;   "  I 

uncomfortable.      The  following   day  must  introduce  you  : "  and  the  intro- 
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duction  was   made.     Boger  took  off  "  You  may  well  ask  that,  Carbuiy. 
his  hat,  and  bowed ;  but  he  did  bo  with  Nobody  knows    the    folly  of   it    so 
the  coldest  ceremony.     Mrs.  Hurtle,  thoroughly  as  I  do." 
who  was  quick  enough  at  gathering  "  Then  why  do  you  do  it  ?    Do  yoa 
the  minds  of  people  from  their  looks,  mean  to  marry  her  ?  " 
was  just  as  cold  in  her  acknowledg-  "  No,  certainly  not." 
ment    of   the    courtesy.     In  former  '^  Is  it  honest  then,  or  like  a  gentle- 
days  she  had  heard  much  of  Roger  man,  that  you  sljould  be  with  her  in 
Carbury,  and  surmised  that  he   was  this  way  ?    Does  she  think  that  you 
no  friend  to  her.     "  I  did  not  know  intend  to  marry  her  ?  " 
that  you  were  thinking  of  coming  to  ''I    have  told  her  that  I  would 
Lowestoffe,"  said  Boger  in   a  voice  not.     I   hare  told  her "  —  Then  he 
that  was  needlessly  severe.     But  his  stopped.     He  was  going  on  to  declare 
mind  at  the  present    moment    was  that  he  had  told  her  that  he  loved 
severe  ;•  and  he  could  not  hide  his  another  woman ;  but  he  felt  that  he 
mind.  could  hardly  touch   that  matter  in 

*'  I  was  not  thinking  of  it.     Mrs.  speaking  to  Boger  Carbury. 

Hurtle  wished  to  get  to  the  sea ;  and,  ^'  What  does  she  mean,  then  ?  Has 

as  she  knew  no  one  else  here  in  Eng-  she  no  regard  for  her^own  character  ?  " 

land,  I  brought  her."  "  I  would  explain  it  to  you  all,  Car- 

''  Mr.  Montague  and  I  have  trav-  bury,   if   I    could.     But  you  would 

elled  so  many  miles  together  before  never  have  the  patience  to  hear  me." 

now,"  she  said,  '^  that  a  few  additional  '^  I  am  not  naturally  impatient." 

will  not  make  much  difference."  ''  But  this  would  drive  you  mad. 

"  Do  you  stay  long  ?  "  asked  Boger  I  wrote  to  her,  assuring  her  that  it 

in  the  same  voice.  must  be  all  over.     Then   she  came 

^'  I  go  back  probably  on  Monday,"  here,  and  sent  for  me.     Was  I  not 

said  Montague.             ,  bound  to  go  to  her  ? " 

''As  I  shall  be  here  a  whole  week,  ''Yes;  to  go  to  her,  and  repeat 

and  shall  not  speak  a  word  to  any  what  you  had  said  in  your  letter." 

one  after  he  has  left  me,  he  has  con-  "  I  did  do  so.     I  went  with  that 

sented  to  bestow  his  company  on  me  very  purpose,  and  did  repeat  it." 

for  two   days.     Will  you  join  us  at  "  Then  you  should  have  left  her." 

dinner,  Mr.  Carbury,  this  evening  ?  "  "  Ah ;  but  you  do  not  understand. 

"  Thank    you,    madam.      I    have  She  begged  that  I  would  not  deseit 

dined."  her  in  her  loneliness.     We  have  been 

"  Then,  Mr.  Montagrue,  I  will  leave  so  much  together,  that  I  could  not 

you   with  your   friend.      My  toilet,  desert  her." 

though   it   will   be  very  slight,  will  "I  certainly  do   flot    understand 

take   longer  than  yours.    ^We  dine,  that,  Paul.     You  have  allowed  your- 

you,  know  in  twenty  minutes.    I  wish  self  to  be  entrapped  into  a  promise 

you  could  get  your  firiend  to  join  us."  of  marriage ;   and  th«a,  for  reasons 

So  saying,  Mrs.  Hurtle  tripped  back  which  we  will  not  go  into  now,  but 

across  the  sand  towards  the  hotel.  which  we  both  thought  to  be  adequate, 

"  Is  this  wise  ? "  demanded  Boger  you  resolved  to  break  your  promise, 

in  a  voice  that  was  almost  sepulchral,  thinking  that  you  wouVl  be  justified 

as  soon  as  the  lady  was  out  of  hear-  in  doing  so.     But  nothing  can  justify 

ing.  you  in  living  with  the  lady  afterwards 
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on   such   terms   as  to  induce  her  to  that  marriage    with   her    would    be 

suppose  that  your  old  promise  holds  destruction,  I  should  tell  her  my  mind, 

good."  and  leave  her.**     Paul    at  the  mo- 

'^  She  does  not  think  so :  she  can-  ment  thought  of  the   gentleman  in 

not  think  so/'  Oregon,  and  of  certain  difficulties  in 

"  Then  what  must  she  be  to  be  here  leaving.     "  That's  what  I  should  do. 

with  you  ?    And  what  must  you  be  to  You  must  go  in  now,  I  suppose,  and 

be  here,  in  public,  with  such  a  one  as  eat  your  dinner." 

she  is  ?     I  don't  know  why  I  should  "  I  may  come  to  the  hall  as  I  go 

trouble  you  or  myself  about  it.     Peo-  back  home?" 

pie   live  now  in  a  way  that  I  don't  "  Certainly  you  may  come,  if  you 

comprehend.     If  this  be  your  way  of  please,"   said  Roger.     Then   he   be- 

living,  I  have  no  right  to  complain."  thought  himself  that  his  welcome  had 

"For  God's  sake,  Carbury,  do  not  not  been  cordial.     "I  mean  that  I 

speak   in   that  way.      It  sounds  as  shall  be   delighted  to   see  you,"  he 

though  you  meant  to  throw  me  over."  added,    marching    away    along    the 

"  I  should  have  said  that  you  had  strand.     Paul  did  go  into  the  hotel, 

thrown   me  over.     You  come   down  and  did  eat  his  dinner.     In  the  mean 

here  to  this  hotel,  where  we  are  both  time,  Roger    Carbury    marched    far 

known,  with  this  lady  whom  you  are  away  along  the  strand.     In  all  that 

not  going  to  marry ;  and  I  meet  you,  he   had   said  to   Montague,  he  had 

just  by  chance.     Had  I  known  it,  of  spoken  the  truth,  or  that  which  ap- 

course  I  could  have  turned  the  other  peared  to  him  to  be  the  truth.     He 

way.     But  coming  on  you  by  accident,  had  not  been  influenced  for  a  moment 

as  I  did,  how  am  I  not  to  speak  to  by  any  reference  to  his  own  affairs, 

you?     And,  if  I  speak,  what  am  I  to  And  yet  he  feared,  he  almost  knew, 

say  ?     Of  course  I  think  that  the  lady  that  this  man,  who  had  promised  to 

will  succeed  in  marrying  you."  marry  a  strange   American  woman, 

"Never."  and  who  was   at  this  very  moment 

"  And  that  such  a  marriage  will  be  living  in  close  intercourse  with  the 

your   destruction.     Doubtless   she   is  woman  after  he  had  told  her  that  he 

good-looking."  would  not  keep  his  promise,  was  the 

"  Yes,  and  clever.     And  you  must  chief  barrier  between  himself  and  the 

lemember  that  the  manners  of  her  girl  that  he  loved.    As  he  had  listened 

country  are  not  as  the  manners  of  this  to  John  Crumb  while  John  spoke  of 

country."  Euby  Buggies,  he  had  told  himself 

"  Then,  if  I  marry   at  all,"   said  that  he  and  John  Crumb  were  alike. 

Ro*ger,  with  all  his  prejudice  expressed  With  an  honest,  true,  heartfelt  de- 

strongly  in  his  voice,  "  I  trust  I  may  sire,  they  both  panted  for  the  compan- 

not  marry  a  lady  of   her  country,  ionship  of    a  feUow-creature    whom 

She  does  not  think  that  she  is  to  each  had  chosen.    And  each  was  to 

marry  you,  and  yet  she  comes  down  be  thwarted  by  the  make-believe  re- 

here,  and  stays  with  you.     Paul,  I  gard  of  un^vorthy  youth  and  fatuous 

don't  believe  it.     I  believe  you ;  but  I  good  looks  !     Crumb,  by  dogged  per- 

don't  believe  her.     8he  is  here  with  severance,  and  indifference   to  many 

you  in  order  that  she  may  marry  you.  things,  would  probably  be  successful 

She  is  cunning  and  strong :  you '  are  at  last.     But  what  chance  was  there 

foolish  and  weak.     Believing  as  I  do  of  suco^ss  for  him?    Buby,  as  soon 
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as  want  or  hardship  told  upon  her,  waiting  till  the  man  should  have  left 

would  return  to  the  strong  arm  that  the  room  to  speak  in  a  different  strain, 

could  be  trusted  to  provide  her  with  And  so  it  was.     As  soon  as  the  last 

plenty  "and  comparative  ease.      But  lingering  dish  had  been  removed,  and 

Hetta  Carbury,  if  once  her  heart  had  when  the  door  was  finally  shut  be- 

passed  from  her  own  dominion  into  hind  the  retreating  waiter,  she  asked, 

the    possession    of    another,    would  the  question,  which  no  doubt  had  been 

never  change  her  love.     It  was  possi-  on  her  mind  since  she  had  walked 

ble,  no  doubt,  —  nay,  how  probable,  across  the  strand  to  the  hotel.  "  Your 

—  that  her  heart  was  still  vacillating,  friend  '  was    hardly  civil ;    was    he, 

Eoger  thought  that  he  knew  that  at  Paul  ?  " 

any  rate  she  had  not  as  yet  declared  '^  Do  you  mean  that  he  should  have 

her  love.     If  she  were  now  to  know,  come  in  ?     I  have  no  doubt  it  was 

if  she  could  now  learn,  of  what  na-  true  that  he  had  dined." 

ture  was  the  love  of  this  other  man ;  '^  I  am  quite  indifferent  about  his 

if  she  could  be  instructed  that  he  was  dinner ;  but  there  are  two  ways  of 

living  alone  with  a  lady  whom  not  declining,  as  there  are  of  accepting.  I 

long  since  he  had  promised  to  marry ;  suppose  he  is  on  very  intimate  terms 

if  she  could  be  made  to  understand  with  you  ? " 

this  whole  story  of  Mrs.  Hurtle,  —  "  Oh,  yes  I  '* 

would  not  that  open  her  eyes  ?  Would  "Then  his  want  of  courtesy  was 

she  not  then  see  where  she  could  trust  the  more  evidently  intended  for  me. 

her  happiness,  and  where,  by  so  trust-  In  point  of  fact,  he  disapproves  of 

ifig  it,  she  would  certainly  be  ship-  me.     Is  not  that  it  ?  "     To  this  que»- 

wrecked  ?  tion,  Montague  did  not  feel  himself 

"Never,"  said  Boger  to  himself,  called  upon  to  make  any  immediate 

hitting  at  the  stones  on  the  beach  answer.     "I  can  well  understand  that 

with  his  stick.     "  Never."     Then  he  it  should  be  so.     An  intimate  friend 

got  his  horse,  and  rode  back  to  Car-  may  like  or  dislike  the  friend  of  his 

bury  Manor.  friend,   without  ofiPence ;  but,  unless 

there  be  strong  reason,  he  is  bound  to 

be  civil  to  his  friend's  friend,  when 

CHAPTER  XLVn.  accident  brings  them  together.     You 

have  told  me  that  Mr.  Carbury  was 

HBS.  HURTLX  AT  LOWESTOFFE.  youT  heavridioZ  of  an  English  gentle- 
man." 

When  Paul  got  down  into    the  "  So  he  is." 

dining-room,  Mrs.  Hurtle  was  already  "  Then,  why  didn't  he  behav9  as 

there;  and  the  waiter  was  standing  by  such?"    and     Mrs.     Hurtle     again 

the  side  of  the  table  ready  to  take  smiled.     "  Did  not  you  yourself  feel 

the  cover  ofiP  the  soup.     She  was  radi-  that  you   were  rebuked  for  coming 

ant  with  smiles,  and  made  herself  es-  here  with  me,  when  he  expressed  sur- 

pecially  pleasant  during  dinner  ]  but  prise  at  your  journey  ?    Has  he  an- 

Paul  felt  sure  that  every  thing  was  thority  over  you  ? " 

not    well    with    her.      Though    she  "Of  course,  he  has  not      What 

smiled,  and  talked,  and  laughed,  there  authority  could  he  have  ?  " 

was  something  forced  in  her  manner.  "Nay,  I  do  not  know.    He  may  be 

He  almost  knew  that  she  was  only  your  guardian.      In  this    safegoing 
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country,  young  men,  perhaps,  are  not  of  his  breach  of  faith  to  Mrs.  Hurtle ; 

their  own  masters  till   they  are  past  but  they  will  be  very  hard  on  him  on 

thirty.     I  should  have  said  that  he  the   scor^    of  his  cowardice, — as  I 

was  your  guardian,  and  that  he  in-  think,   unjustly.      In   social   life   we 

tended  to  rebuke  you  for  being  in  bad  hardly  stop  to  consider  how  much  of 

company.     I  dare  say  he  did  after  I  that  daring  spirit  which  gives  mastery 

had  gone.''  comes  from  hardness  of  heart  rather 

This  was  so   true,  that  Montague  than  from  high  purpose  or  true  cour- 

did   not  know  how  to  deny  it.     The  age.     The  man  who  succumbs  to  his 

time  must  come  ;  and  why  not  now  as  wife,  the  mother  who  succumbs  to  her 

well  as  at  any  future  moment  ?     He  daughter,  the  master  who  succumbs 

had  to  make  her  understand  that  he  to  his  servant,  is  as  often  brought  to 

could    not   join    his    lot    with    her,  servility  by  a  continual  aversion  to 

chiefly,  indeed,  because  his  heart  was  the   giving  of   pain,   by   a    softness 

elsewhere,  —  a  reason  on  which    he  which  causes  the  fretfulness  of  others 

could  hardly  insist,  because  she  could  to   be   an   agony  to  himself,  as   by 

allege  that  she  had  a  prior  right  to  his  any  actual  fear  which  the  firmness  of 

heart,  —  but  also  because  her  antece-  the  imperious  one  may  have  produced, 

dents  had  been  such  as  to  cause  all  There  is  an  inner  softness,  a  thinness 

his  friends  to  warn  him  against  such  of  the  mind's   skin,  an   incapability 

a  marriage.     So  he  plucked  up  cour-  of  seeing  or  even   thinking    of   the 

age  for  the  battle.     "  It  was  nearly  troubles  of  others  with  equanimity, 

that,"  he  said.  which  produces  a  feeling  akin  to  fear. 

There  are  many,  and  probably  but  which  is  compatible  not  only  with 
the  greater  portion  of  my  readers  will  courage,  but  with  absolute  firmness  of 
be  among  the  number,  who  will  de-  purpose,  when  the  demand  for  firm- 
clare  to  themselves  that  Paul  Mon-  ness  arises  so  strongly  as  to  assert  it- 
tague  was  a  poor  creature  in  that  he  self.  With  this  man  it  was  not  real- 
felt  so  great  a  repugnance  to  face  this  ly  that.  He  feared  the  woman,  or, 
woman  with  the  truth.  His  folly  in  at  least,  such  fears  did  not  prevail 
falling  at  first  under  the  battery  of  upon  him  to  be  silent;  but  he  shrank 
her  charms  will  be  forgiven  him.  His  fr6m  subjecting  her  to  the  blank  mis- 
engagement,  unwise  as  it  was,  and  ery  of  utter  desertion.  After  what 
his  subsequent  determination  to  break  had  passed  between  them,  he  could 
his  engagement,  will  be  pardoned,  hardly  bring  himself  to  tell  her  that 
Women,  and  perhaps  some  men  also,  he  wanted  her  no  further,  and  to  bid 
will  feel  that  it  was  natural  that  he  her  go.  But  that  was  what  he  had 
should  have  been  charmed ;  natural  to  do ;  and  for  that  his  answer  to 
that  he  should  have  expressed  his  ad-  her  last  question  prepared  the  way. 
miration  in  the  form  which  unmarried  '^  It  was  nearly  that,"  he  said. 
ladies  expect  from  unmarried  men  ''Mr.  Carbury  did  take  it  upon 
when  any  such  expression  is  to  be  himself  to  rebuke  you  for  showing 
made  at  all;  natural,  also,  that  he  yourself  on  the  sands  at  Lowestoife 
should  endeavor  to  escape  from  the  with  such  a  one  as  I  am  ?  " 
dilemma  when  he  found  the  manifold  ''  He  knew  of  the  letter  which  I 
dangers  of  the  step  which   he  had  -wrote  to  you." 

proposed   to  take.      Ko    woman,    I  ''You  have  canvassed  me  between 

think,  will  be  hard  upon  him,  because  you  ? '' 
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*'  Of  course  we  have.     la  that  un-  you   Bwore  you  had   given  before  I 

natural  ?     Would  you  have  had  me  made  my  gift  to  you," 

be   silent   about   you    to  t^e   oldest  *'  I  cannot  say  that  word/' 

and   the  best  friend  I   have  in  the  ^'  Do  you  mean,  that,  after  all,  I  am 

world  ?  "  to  be  thrown  off  like  an  old  glove  ?   I 

'^  Ko :  I  would  not  have  had  you  be  have  had  many  dealings  with  men, 

silent  to  your  oldest  and  best  friend,  and    have  found   them   to  be   false, 

I   presume  you  would  declare  your  cruel,  unworthy,  and  selfish.     But  I 

purpose.     But    I    should    not    have  have   met  nothing    like    that.      No 

supposed  you  would  have  asked  his  man  has  ever  dared  to  treat  me  like 

leave.     When  I  was  travelling  with  that.     No  man  shall  dare.'' 

you,  I  thought  you  were  a  man  capar  "I  wrote  to  you." 

ble  of  managing  your  own   actions.  "  Wrote  to  me  —  yes  1     And  I  was 

I  had  heard,  that,  in  your  country,  to  take  that  as   sufficient !     No.     I 

girls  sometimes  hold  themselves    at  think  but  little  of  my  life,  and  have 

the  disposal   of  their  friends ;    but  I  but  little   for   which   to    live ;    but, 

did  not  dream  that  such  could  be  the  while  I  do  live,  I  will  travel  over  the 

case  with  a  man  who  had  gone  out  world's  surface  to  face  injustice,  and 

into  the  world  to  make  his  fortune."  to  expose  it,  before  I  will  put  up  with 

Paul   Montague   did  not    like    it  it.     You  wrote  to  me !     Heaven  and 

The  punishment  to  be  endured  was  earth !     I  can  hardly  control  myself 

being  commenced.     "  Of  course,  you  when     I     hear     such     impudence." 

can  say  bitter  things,"  he  replied.  She  clinched  her  fist  upon  the  knife 

.  <'  Is   it  my  nature   to    say   bitter  that  lay  on  the  table  as  she  looked  at 

things  ?     Have  I  usually  said  bitter  him,  and,  raising  it,  dropped  it  again 

things  to  you?     When  I  have  hung  at   a  farther    distance.     "Wrote    to 

round  your  neck,   and  have   sworn  me !     Could  any  mere  letter  of  your 

that  you   should  be   my  Gk>d  upon  writing  break  the  bond  by  which  we 

earth,  was  that  bitter  ?     I  am  alone ;  were  bound  together  ?     Had  not  the 

and  I  have  to  fight  my  own  battles,  distance  between  us  seemed  to  have 

A  woman's   weapon   is  her  tongue,  made  you  safe,  would  you  have  dared 

Say  but  one  word  to  me,  Paul,  as  yon  to  write    that    letter  ?      The    letter 

know  how  to  say   it,  and  there  will  must  be  unwritten.     It  has  already 

be  soon   an  end  to  that   bitterness,  been  contradicted  by  your  conduct  to 

What  shall  I  care  for  Mr.  Carbury,  me  since  I  have  been  in  this  coan- 

except  to  make  him   the  cause   of  try." 

some  innocent  joke,  if  you  will  speak  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that." 

but  that  one  word.     And  think  what  "Am  I  not  justified  in  saying  it?" 

it  is  I  am  asking.     Do  you  remem-  "  I  hope  not.     When  I  first   saw 

her  how  urgent  were  once  your  own  you,  I   told  you   every  thing.     If  I 

prayers. to  me,  how  you  swore   that  have   been  wrong  in    attending    to 

your  happiness  could  only  be  secured  your  wishes  since,  I  regret  it." 

by  one  word  of  mine  ?     Though   I  "  This  comes  from  your  seeing  your 

loved  you,  I  doubted.     There  were  master  for  two  minutes  on  the  beacb. 

considerations  of  money,  which  have  You  are  acting  now  under  his  orders. 

now  vanished.     But  I   spoke  it,  ber  No  doubt  he  came  with  the  purpose, 

cause   I  loved*  you,   and   because  I  Had  you  told  him  you  were  to  be 

believed  you..   Give  me   that  which  here?" 
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''  His  coming  was  an  accident."  is    protected  —  unless    it    be    &oin 

"It  was  very  opportune,  at  any  lies." 

rate.     Well,  what  have  you  to  say  <'  It  was  not  that  only/'  he  whis- 

to  me?    Or  am  I  to  "Understand  that  pered. 

you  suppose  yourself  to  have  said  all  ''  Ko,  they  told  you  other  things/' 

that  is   required  of   you?    Perhaps  she  continued,  still  standing  over  him. 

you  would  prefer  that  I  should  argue  "  Tbey  told  you  of  quarrels  with  my 

the  matter  out  with  your  —  friend,  husband.     I  know  the  lies,  and  who 

Mr.  Carbury."  made  them,  and  why.     Did  I  conceal 

''  What  has  to  be  said,  I  believe  I  from  you  the  character  of  my  former 

can  say  mys^f."  husband?    Did*  I  not  tell  you  that 

''Say  it  then.      Or    are    you    so  he  was  a  drunkard  and  a  scoundrel? 

ashamed  of  it^  that  the  words  stick  in  How  should  I  no^  quarrel  with  such 

your  throat  ? "  a  one  ?    Ah,  Paul  I   you  can  hardly 

''  There  is  some  truth  in  that.     I  know  what  my  life  has  been." 

am  ashamed  of  it.     I  must  say  that  ''They  told  me  that — you  fought 

which    will    be    painful,   and  which  him." 

would  not  have  been  to  be  said,  had  I  "  Pshaw,     fought     him  I       Yes  : 

been  fairly  careful."  I  was  always  fighting  him.     What 

Then  he    paused.     "  Don't    spare  are  you  to  do  but  to  fight  cruelty,  and 

me/'  she  said.     "  I  know  what  it  all  fight  falsehood,  and  fight  fraud  and 

is  as  well  as  though  it  were  already  treachery,  when  they  come  upon  you, 

told.     I  know  the  lies  with  which  and  would  overwhelm  you,  but  for 

they  have  crammed  you  at  San  Fran-  fighting  ?    You  have  not  been  fool 

cisca     You  have  hefird,  that,  up  in  enough  to  believe  that  fable  about  a 

Oregon,  I  shot  a  man.     That  is  no  duel  ?    I  did  stand  once,  armed,  and 

lie.      I  did.      I  brought  him  down  guarded  my  bedroom-door  from  him, 

dead  at  my  feet."     Then  she  paused,  and  told  him  that  he  should  only 

and  rose  from  her  chair,  and  looked  at  enter  it  over  my  body.      He  went 

him.     "  Do  you  wonder  that  that  is  a  away  to  the  tavern,  and  I  did  not  see 

story  that  a  woman  should  hesitate  to  him  for  a  week  afterwards.     That  was 

tell  ?    But  not  from  shame.    Do  you  the  duel.     And  they  have  told  you 

suppose  that  the  sight  of  that  dying  that  he  is  not  dead." 

wretch  does  not  haunt  me  ?  that  I  do  "  Yes,  they  have  told  me  that." 

not  daily  hear  his  drunken  screech,  "  Who  has  seen  him  alive  ?  I  never 

and  see  him  bound  from  the  earth,  said  to  you  that  I  had  seen  him  dead, 

and  then  fall  in  a  hei^  just  below  my  How  should  I  ?  " 

hand  ?     But  did  they  teU  you   also  "  There  would  be  a  certificate." 

that  it  was  thus  alone  that  I  could  "Certificate,  in  the  back  of  Texas, 

save  myself  and  that,  had  I  spared  five  hundred  miles  from  Galveston  I 

him,  I    must    afterwards  have    de-  And  what  would  it  matter  to  you  ?    I 

Btroyed  myself?    If  I  were  wrong,  was  divorced  from  him  according  to 

why  did  they  not  try  me  for  his  mur-  the  law  of  the  State  of  Kansas.    Does 

der  ?    Why  did    the    women    flock  not  the  law  make  a  woman  free  here 

axound  me,  and  kiss  the  very  hems  to  nxbrry  again  ?  and  why  not  with 

of  my  garments  ?    In  this  soft  civili-  us?     I   sued  for  a  divorce  on  the 

sation  of  yours,  you  know  nothing  .score    of   cruelty  and    drunkenness, 

of  such  necessity.     A  woman    here  He   made  no  appearance;  and  the 
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court  granted  it  me.     Am  I  disgraced  Hurtle  admittance  into  tbe  nuptial 

by  that  ? "  chamber.     As    to    the    question   of 

"  I  heard  nothing  of  the  divorce."  Hurtle's   death,    she   had   confessed, 

"I  do  not  remember.     AVhen  we  that,  perhaps,  Be  was  not  dead.    But 

were  talking  of  these  old  days  before,  then,     as.    she     had      asked,     why 

you  did  not  care  how  short  I  was  in  should  not  a  divorce,  for  the  purpose 

telling  my  story.      You   wanted  to  in  hand,  be  considered   as  good  as  a 

hear  little  or  nothing  then  of  Caradoc  death  ?     He  could  not  say  that  she 

Hurtle.     Kow  you  have  become  more  had   not   washed  herself  clean;  and 

particular.     I  told  you  that  he  was  yet,  froqpi  the  story  as  told  by  herself, 

dead,  as   I  believed'  myself,    and  do  what  man  would  wish  to  marry  her? 

believe.      Whether  the    other  story  She  had  seen  so  much  of  drunken- 

was  told  or  not,  I  do  not  know."  ness,    had    become    so    handy  with 

"  It  was  not  told."  pistols,  and  had  done  so  much  of.  a 

"  Then  it  was  your  own  fault,  be-  man's  work,  that  any  ordinary  man 

cause  you   would  not   listen.      And  might  well  hesitate  before  he  assumed 

they  have  made  you  believe,  I  sup-  to  be  her  master.    "  I  do  not  condemn 

pose,  that  I  have  failed  in   getting  you,"  he  replied, 

back  my  property?"  "At  any  rate,  Paul,  do  not  lie," 

"  I  have  heard  nothing  about  your  she  answered.     "  If  you  tell  me  that 

property  but  what  you  yourself  have  you  will  not  be  my  husband,  you  do 

said  unasked.     I  have  asked  no  ques-  condemn  me.     Is  it  not  so  ?  " 

tion  about  your  property."  "  I  will  not  lie  if  I  can  help  it.    I 

"  You  are  welcome.     At  last  I  have  did  ask  you  to  be  my  wife  '*  — 

made  it  again  my  own.     And  now,  "Well,  rather.     How  often  before 

sir,  what  else  is  there  ?     I  think   I  I  consented  ?  " 

have  been  open  with  you.     Is  it  be-  "  It  matters  little.  At  any  rate,  till 

cause  I  protected  myself  from  drunken  you  did  consent.     I  have  since  satis- 

violence,  that  I  am  to  be  rejected?  lied  myself  that  such  a  marriage  would 

Am  I  to  be  cast  aside  because  I  saved  be  miserable  for  both  of  us." 

my  life  while  in  the  hands  of  a  repro-  "  You  have." 

bate  husband,  and  escaped  from  him  "  I    have.      Of   course,    yon    can 

by  means   provided  by    law,   or  be-  speak  of  me  as  yon  please,  and  think 

cause,   by  my  own  energy,   I  have  of  me  as  you  please.     I  can  hardly 

secured  my  own  property?     If  I  am  defend  myself." 

not  to  be  condemned  for  these  things,  "  Hardly,  I  think." 

then  say  why  am  I  condemned  ?  "  "  But,  with  whatever  result,  I  know 

She  had  at  any  rate  saved  him  the  that  I  shall   now  be  acting  for  the 

trouble  of  telling  the  story,   but,  in  best  in  declaring  that  I  will  not  be- 

doing  so,  had  left  him  without  a  word  come  your  husband." 

to  say.     She  had  owned  to  shooting  "  You  will  not  ? "    She  was  still 

the  man.     Well,  it  certainly  may  be  standing,  and  stretched  out  her  right 

necessary  that  a  woman  should  shoot  hand  as  though  again  to  grasp  some- 

a  man,    especially  in  Oregon.      As  thing. 

to  the  duel  with  her  husband,   she  He  also  now  rose  from  his  chair, 

had  half  denied  and  half  confessed  it.  "If  I  speak  with   abrnptneas,   it  is 

He  presumed  that  she  had  been  armed  only  to  avoid  a  show  of  indecision, 

with  a  pistol  when  she  refused  Mr.  I  will  not" 
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^'0  God!  what  have  I  done  that  room  on   the  present  occasion.     ''I 

it  should  be  my  lot  to  meet  man  after  will  say   good-bj   to  you/'  he  said, 

man  false   and  cruel  as  this !     You  when  he  had  found  his  hat. 

teU  me  to  my  face  that  I  am  to  bear  ''  Say  no  such  thing.     Tell  me  that 

it !     Who  is  the  jade  that  has  done  you  have  triumphed,  and  got  rid  of  me. 

it?     Has  she  money,  or  rank?     Or  Pluck  up  your  spirits,  if  you   have 

is  it  that  you  are  afraid  to  hare  by  any,  and  show  me  your  joy.     Tell  me 

your  side  a  woman  who  can  speak  for  that  an  Englishman  has  dared  to  ill 

herself,  and  eyen  act  for  herself  if  treat    an    American    woman.      You 

some  action  be  necessary  ?     Perhaps  would,  were  you  not  afraid  to  indulge 

you  think   that  I  am  — -<  old.''      He  yourself."     He  was  now  standing  in 

was  looking  at  her  intently  as  she  the  doorway;  and,  before  he  escaped, 

spoke  ;  and  it  did  seem  to  him  that  she  gave  him  an  imperative  command, 

mauy  years  had  been  added  to  her  ''  I  shall  not  stay  here  now,"  she  said, 

face.     It  was  full  of  lines  round  the  ''  I  shall  return  on  Monday.     I  must 

mouth  ;  and  the  light  play  of  drollery  think  of  what  you  have  said,  and  must 

was  gone,  and  the  color  was  fixed ;  resolve  what  I  myself  will  do.     I  shall 

and  her  eyes  seemed  to  be  deep  in  not  bear  this  without  seeking  a  means 

her  head.     ''  Speak,  man !  —  is  it  that  of  punishing  you  for  your  treachery, 

you  want  a  younger  wife  ?  "  I  shall  expect  you  to  come  to  me  on 

"  You  know  it  is  not."  Monday." 

''  Know  I       How  should   any  one  He  dosed  the  door  as  he  answered 

know  any  thing  from  a  liar  ?     From  her.      ''  I  do  not  see  that  it  will  serve 

what  you  tell  me,  I  know  nothing.     I  any  purpose." 

have  to  gather  what  I  can  from  your  ^^  It  is  for  me,  sir,  to  judge  of  that, 
character.  I  see  that  you  are  a  cow-  I  suppose  you  are  not  so  much  a  cow- 
ard. It  is  that  man  that  came  to  you,  ard  that  you  are  afiraid  to  come  to  me. 
and  who  is  your  master,  that  has  If  so,  I  shall  come  to  you ;  and  you 
forced  you  to  this.  Between  me  and  may  be  assured  that  I  shall  not  be  too 
him  you  tremble,  and  are  a  thing  to  timid  to  show  myself,  and  to  tell  my 
be  pitied.  As  for  knowing  what  you  story."  He  ended  by  saying,  that,  if 
would  be  -at,  from  any  thing  that  you  she  desired  it,  he  would  wait  upon  her, 
would  say,  that*  is  impossible.  Once  but  that  he  would  not  at  present  fix  a 
again  I  have  come  across  a  mean  day.  On  his  return  to  town  he  would 
wretch.     Oh,  fool ! '  that  men  should  write  to  her. 

be  so  vile,  and  think  themselves  mas-  When  he  was  gone,  she  went  to  the 

ters  of  the  world  I     My  last  word  to  door  and  listened  a  while.     Then  she 

you  is  that  you  are  —  a  liar.     Now  closed  it,  and,  turning  the  lock,  stood 

for  the  present  you  can  go.     Ten  mi  n-  with  her  back  against  the  door,  and 

utes  since,  had  I  had  a  weapon  in  my  with  her  hands  clasped.     After  a  i&w 

hand,  I  should  have  shot  another  man."  moments  she  ran  forward,  and,  falling 

Paul  Montague,  as  he  looked  round  on  her  knees,  buried  her  face  in  her 

the  room  for  his  hat,  could  not  but  hands  upon  the  table.     Then  she  gave 

think  that  perhaps  Mr.  Hurtle  might  way  to  a  flood  of  tears,  and  at  last  lay 

have  had  some  excuse.     It  seemed,  at  rolling  upon  the  floor, 

any  rate,  to  be  her  custom  to  have  a  Was  this  to   be   the   end  of  it  ? 

pistol  with  her,  though   luckily,  for  Should    she  never  know  rest,  never 

his  comfort^  she  had  left  it  in  her  bed-  have  one  draught  of  cool  water  be- 
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tween  her  lips  ?    Was  there  to  be  no  and' found  that  he  took  delight  in  be- 

end  to  the  storms  and  turmoils  and  ing  near  her,  she  had  ventured  to  hope 

misery  of  her  life  ?     In   almost  all  that  a  haren  would  at  last  be  open  to 

that  she  had  said,  she  had  spoken  the  her ;  but  the  reek  of  the  gunpowder 

truth,  though,  doubtless,  not   all  the  from  that  first  pistol-shot  still  clung 

truth,  as  which  among  us  would  in  to  her,  and  she  now  told  herself  again, 

giving  the  story  of  his  life  ?     She  had  as  she  had  often  told  herself  before, 

endured  violence,  and  had  been  vio-  that  it  would  hare  been  better  for  her 

lent.     She  had  been  schemed  against,  to  have  turned  the  muzzle  against  her 

and  had  schemed.      She   had  fitted  own  bosom. 

herself  to  the  life  which  had  befallen  After  receiving  his  letter,  she  had 
her.  But,  in  regard  to  money,  she  had  run  over  on  what  she  had  told  herself 
been  honest,  and  she  had  been  loving  was  a  vain  chance.  Though  angry 
of  heart.  With  her  heart  of  hearts  enough  when  that  letter  first  reached 
she  had  loved  this  young  Englishman;  her,  she  had,  with  that  force  of  char- 
and  now,  after  all  her  scheming,  all  acter  which  marked  her,  declared  to 
her  daring,  with  all  her  charms,  this  herself  that  such  a  resolution  on  his 
was  to  be  the  end  of  it.  Oh,  what  part  was  natural.  In  marrying  her, 
a  journey  would  this  be  which  she  he  must  give  up  aU  his  old  allies,  all 
must  now  make  back  to  her  own  coun-  his  old  haunts.  The  whole  world 
try,  all  alone  !  must  be  changed  to  him.  She  knew 
But  the  strongest  feeling  which  enough  of  herself,  and  enough  of  £ng- 
raged  within  her  bosom  was  that  of  lish women,  to  be  sure,  that  when  her 
disappointed  love.  Full  as  had  been  past  life  should  be  known,  as  it  would 
the  yials  of  wrath  which  she  had  be  known,  she  would  be  avoided  in 
poured  forth  over  Montague's  head,  England.  With  all  the  little  ridicule 
violent  as  had  been  the  storm  of  abuse  she  was  wont  to  exercise  in  speaking 
with  which  she  had  assailed  him,  there  of  the  Old  Country,  there  was  ever 
had  been,  after  all,  something  counter-  mixed,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the 
feited  in  her  indignation ;  but  her  love  minds  of  American  men  and  women, 
was  no  counterfeit.  At  any  moment,  an  almost  envious  admiration  of  £ng- 
if  he  would  have  returned  to  her,  and  lish  excellence.  To  have  been  al- 
taken  her  in  his  arms,  she  would  not  lowed  to  forget  the  past,  and  to  live 
only  have  forgiven  him,  but  have  the  life  of  an  English  lady,  would 
blessed  him  also  for  his  kindness,  have  been  heaven  to  her.  But  she, 
She  was,  in  truth,  sick  at  heart  of  vio-  who  was  sometimes  scorned,  and  some- 
]ence,  and  rough  living,  and  unfeminine  times  feared,  in  the  eastern  cities  of 
words.  When  driven  by  wrongs,  the  her  own  country ;  whose  name  had  he- 
old  habit  came  back  upon  her.  But  come  almost  a  proverb  for  violence  out 
if  she  could  only  escape  the  wrongs,  in  the  Far  West,  —  how  could  she  dare 
if  she  could  find  some  niche  in  the  to  hope  that  her  lot  should  be  so 
world  which  would  be  bearable  to  her,  changed  for  her  ? 
in  which,  free  from  harsh  treatment,  She  had  reminded  Paul  that  she 
she  could  pour  forth  all  the  genuine  had  required  to  be  asked  often  before 
kindness  of  her  woman's  nature,  then,  she  had  consented  to  be  his  wife;  but 
she  thought,  she  could  put  away  vio-  she  did  not  tell  him  that  that  hesita- 
lence,  and  be  gentle  aa  a  young  girl,  tion  had  arisen  from  her  own  con  vie- 
When  she  first  met  this  Englishman,  tion  of  her  own  unfitness ;  but  it  had 
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boen  60.      Circumstances  bad  made  Sitting  there  alone  late   into  the 

her  what  she  was.    Circumstances  had  night,   she  made  many  plans ;    hut 

been  cruel  to  her ;  hut  she  could  not  the  plan  that  seemed  best  to  suit  the 

now  alter  them.     Then  gradually,  as  present  frame  of  her  mind  was  the 

she  came  to  believe  in  his  love,  as  she  writing  of  a  letter  to  Paul,  bidding 

lost  herself  in  love  for  him,  she  told  him  adieu,  sending  him  her  fondest 

herself  that  she  would  be   changed,  love,   and  telling  him   that  he  was 

She  had,  however,  almost  known  that  right.     She  did  write  the  letter,  but 

it^ could  not  be  so  \  but  this  man  had  wrote  it  with  a  conviction  that  she 

relatives,  had  business,  had  property,  would  not  have  the  strength  to  send 

in  her  own   country.      Though  she  it  to* him.     The   reader  may  judge 

could  not  be  made  happy  in  England,  with  what  feeling  she  wrote  the  fol- 

might  not  a  prosperous  life  be  opened  lowing  words  :  — 

for  him  in  the  Far  West  ?     Then  had  "Deab  Paul,  —  You  are  right,  and  I 

risen  the  offer  of  that  journey  to  Mez-  am  wrong.    Our  marriage  would  not  have ' 

ico,  with  much  probability  that  work  ^"i  ^^^^'    \  ^^  "°<^  ^^^^  y^J-    ^  ^ 

^'              ,.             1  •    1        •   "Li.    J  i.  •  tracted  you  when  we  were  together;  but 

of    no    ordmary    kmd   inight   detam  y^^  h^ve  learned,  and  have  learned  truly, 

him  there  for  years.     With  what  joy  that  you  should  not  give  up  your  life  for 

would  she  have  accompanied  him  as  »^.^?  attractions.     If  I  have  been  violent 

,.        .i-.-r:,.!^                     ^       t  yntn.  you,  forgive  me.    You  will  acknowl- 

his  wife  I     For  that,  at  any  rate,  she  edge  that  I  have  suflEered. 

would  have  been  fiit.  "Always  know  that  there  is  one  woman 

She    was    conscious,    perhaps    too  J^ho  wiU  love  you  better  than  any  one  else. 

-  ,                \        .         mi,  1.  I  think,  too,  that  you  will  love  me  even 

conscious,  of  her  own  beauty.     Ihat,  ^i^^n  some  other  woman  is  by  your  side. 

at  any  rate,  she  felt  had  not  deserted  Grod  bless  you,   and  make  you  happy! 

her.      She   was   hardly   aware    that  ^^^  ^^  ***«  shortest,  shortest  word  of. 
..                .       -i-       -1.       A    J    i_    1           *  adieu.  Not  to  do  so  would  make  you  think 

time  was  touching  it.    And  she  knew  yourself  hearUess.     But  do  not  come  to 

herself  to  be  clever,  capable  of  caus^  me.                             Forever, 
ing  happiness  and  mirth    and  com- 

fort.     She  had  th^  qualities  of  a  good  This  she  wrote  on  a  small  slip  of 

comrade^   which   are    so  much  in   a  paper,  and  then,  having  read  it  twice, 

woman.     She  knew  all  this  of  her*  she  put  it  into  her  pocket-book.     She 

self     If  he  and  she  could  be  together  told  herself  that  she   ought  to  send 

in  some  country  in  which  those  sto-  it,   but    told  herself  as  plainly  that 

ries  of  her  past  life  would  be  matter  she  could  not  bring  herself  to  do  so. 

of  indifference,  could  she  not  make  It  was  early  in  the  morning  before 

him  happy  ?     But  what  was  she  that  she  went  to  bed ;  but  she  had  admit- 

a  man  should  give  up  every  thing,  ted  no  one  into  the  room  after  Mon- 

and  go  away  and  spend  his  days  in  tague  had  left  her. 

some  half-barbarous  country  for  her  Paul,  when  he  escaped   from  her 

alone?      She   knew  it  all,  and   was  presence,  roamed  out  on  to  the  sea- 

hardly  angry  with   him  in  that  he  shore,  and  then  toolc  himself  to  bed, 

had  decided  against  her.   But,  treated  having  ordered  a  conveyance  to  take 

as  she  had  been,  she  must  play  her  him  to  Carbury  Manor  early  in  the 

game  with  such  weapons  as  she  pos-  morning.     At  breakfast  he  presented 

sessed.     It  was  consonant  with  her  himself  to  the  squire.     ^^  I  have  come 

old  character,  it  was  consonant  with  earlier  than  you  expected,''  he  said, 

her  present  plans,  that  she  should,  at  '^  Yes,  indeed  1  much  earlier.     Are 

any  rate,  seem  to  be  angry.  you  going  back  to  Lowes toffe  ?  " 
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Then     he    told    the   whole   story,  ahout  marriage.      If    she   gave  him 

Boger  expressed  his  satisfaction^  re-  another  chance,    perhaps    he  would 

calling,  however,  the  pledge  which  he  speak.     At  any  rate,  she  could  not 

had    given   as  to  his   return.     '^  Let  live  without  another  dance.     And  so 

her  follow  you,  and  hear  it,''  he  said,  she  wrote  him  a  letter. 

"  Of  course,  you  must  suffer  the  effects  Ruhy   was   glih   enough  with   her 

of  your  own  imprudence."     On  that  pen,    though    what    she   wrote  will 

evening  Paul  Montague  returned  to  hardly  hear  repeating,      She  under- 

London  hy  the  mail-train,  heing  sure  scored  all  her  loves  to  him.     She  un- 

that  he  would  thus  avoid  a  meeting  derscored  the  expression  of  her  regret, 

with  Mrs.  Hurtle  in  the  railway-car*  if  she  had  vexed  him.     She  did  not 

riage.  want  to  hurry  a  gentleman.     But  she 

did  want   to  have  another  dance  at 

the  Music  Hall.     Would  he  he  there 

CHAPTER  XLVIU.  next  Saturday?     Sir  Felix  sent  her  a 

very  short  reply  to  say  that  he  would 

BUBY  A  PRISONER.  he  at  the  Music  Hall  on  the  Tuesday. 

As  at  this  time  he  proposed  to  leave 

KuBY  had  run  away  from  her  London  on  the  Wednesday,  on  his 
lover  in  great  dudgeon  after  the  way  to  New  York,  he  was  proposing 
dance  at  the  Music  Hall,  and  had  to  devote  his  very  last  night  to  the 
declared  that  she  never  wanted  to  see  companionship  of  Kuhy  Buggies, 
him  again.  But,  when  reflection  Mrs.  Pipkin  had  never  interfered 
came  with  the  morning,  her  misery  with  her  niece's  letters.  It  is  cei^ 
was  stronger  than  her  wrath.  What  .tainly  a  part  of  the  new  dispensation 
would  life  he  to  her  now  without  her  that  young  women  shall  send  and 
lover?  When  she  escaped  from  her  receive  letters  without  inspectiou. 
grandfather's  house,  she  certainly  But,  since  Boger  Carbury's  visit,  Mrs. 
had  not  intended  to  become  nurse  Pipkin  had  watched  the  postman,  and 
and  assistant  maid-of-all-work  at  a  had  also  watched  her  niece.  For 
London  lodging-house.  The  daily  nearly  a  week,  Buby  said  not  a  word 
toil  she  could  endure,  and  the  hard  of  going  out  at  night  She  took  the 
life,  as  long  as  she  was  supported  by  children  for  an  airing  in  a  broken 
the  prospect  of  some  coming  delight,  perambulator,  nearly  as  far  as  Hol- 
A  dance  with  Felix  at  the  Music  loway,  with  exemplary  care,  and 
Hall,  though  it  were  three  days  dis-  washed  up  the  cups  and  saucers  as 
tant  from  her,  would  so  occupy  her  though  her  mind  was  intent  upon 
mind,  that  she  could  wash  and  dress  them.  But  Mrs.  I'ipkin's  mind  was 
all  the  children  without  complaint,  intent  on  obeying  Mr.  Carbury's  b^ 
Mrs.  Pipkin  was  forced  to  own  to  bests.  She  had  already  hinted  some- 
herself  that  Buby  did  earn  her  thing,  as  to  which  Buby  had  made  no 
bread.  But  when  she  had  parted  answer.  It  was  her  purpose  to  tell 
with  her  lover,  almost  on  an  under-  her,  and  to  swear  to  her  most  solemn- 
standing  that  they  were  never  to  ly,  should  she  find  her  preparing 
meet  again,  things  were  very  differ-  herself  to  leave  the  house  after  six  in 
ent  with  her.  And  perhaps  she  had  the  evening,  that  she  should  be 
been  wrong.  A  gentleman  like  Sir  kept  out  the  whole  night,  having  a 
Felix  did  not,  of  course,  like  to  be  told  purpose   equally   clear    in    her  own 
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mind  that  she  would  break  her  oath,  here  any  more.     I  won't  have  it,  and 

should  she   be   unsuccessful    in   her  it  isn't  right  that  I  sliould.     You're 

eifort  to  keep  Ruby  at  home.     But  on  going  after  that  young  man  that  they 

the  Tuesday,  when  Kuby  went  up  to  tell  me  is  the  greatest  scamp  in  all 

her  room   to   deck  herself,   a  bright  England." 

idea  as  to  a  better  precaution  struck        "  Tliey  tell  you  lies  then,  Aunt  Pip- 
Mrs.  Pipkin's  mind.     Eruby  had  been  kin." 

careless,   had  left  her   lover's    scrap        "  Very  welL     No  girl  is  going  out 

of  a  note  in  an  old  pocket,  when  she  any  more  at  nights  out  of  my  house : 

went  out  with  the  children ;  and  Mrs.  so  that's  all  about  it.     If  you  had  told 

Pipkin    knew   all   about  it.     It  was  me  you  was  going  before,  you  needn't 

nine   o'clock   when   Ruby   went   up-  have  gone  up,  and  bedizened  yourself, 

fitairs ;  and  then  Mrs.  Pipkin  locked  For  now  it's  all  to  take  oiT  again." 
both    the    front-door  and    the    area-        Ruby  could  hardly  believe  it.     She 

gate.     Mrs.  Hurtle  had   come   home  had   expected  some  opposition,  what 

on  the  previous   day.      "  You  won't  she  would  have  called  a  few  words ; 

be   wanting  to  go  out  to-night,  will  but  she  had  never  imagined  that  her 

you,   Mrs.   Hurtle  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Pip-  aunt  would  threaten  to  keep  her  in 

kin,  knocking   at  her  lodger's  door,  the  streets  all  night.     It  seemed  to 

Mrs.  Hurtle  declared  her  purpose  of  her  that  she  had  bought  the  privilege 

remaining  at  home  all  the  evening,  of  amusing  herself    by   hard   work. 

"  If  you  should  hear  words  between  Ifor  did  she  believe  now  that  her  aunt 

me  and  my  niece,  don't  you  mind,  would  be  as  hard  as  her  threat.  '*  I've 

ma'am."  a  right  to  go  if  I  like,"  she  said. 

"  I  hope  there's  nothing  wrong,  Mrs.        "  That's  as  you  think.     You  haven't 

Pipkin  ? "  a  right  to   come    back    again,    any 

"  She'll  be  wanting  to  go  out,  and  I  way." 
won't  have  it.     It  isn't  right ;  is  it,        "  Yes,  I  have.     I've  worked  for  you 

ma'am  ?    ^She's    a    good    girl ;    but  a  deal   harder  than   the   girl  down- 

they've  got  such  a  way  nowadays  of  stairs,    and  I  don't  want  no  wages. 

doing  just  as  they  pleases,  that  one  I've  a  right  to  go  out,  and  a  right  to 

doesn't  know  what's  going  to  come  come  back ;  and  go  I  shall." 
next."     Mrs.  Pipkin  must  have  feared        "  You'll  be   no    better    than    you 

downright   rebellion,  when   she   thus  should  be,  if  you  do." 
took  her  lodger  into  her  confidence.  "Am   I    to  work    my   very  nails 

Ruby  came  down  in  her  silk  frock,  off,  and  push  that  perambulator  about 

as  she  had  done  before,  and  made  her  all  day  till  my  legs  won't  carry  me, 

usual  little  speech.     "  I'm  just  going  and  then  I  ain't  to  go  out  not  once 

to  step  out,  aunt,  for  a  little  time  to-  in  a  week  ?  '^ 

night.     I've  got  the  key,  and  I'll  let       "''Not  unless  I  know  more  about  it, 

myself  in  quite  quiet."  Ruby.     I   won't    have    you   go   and 

"Indeed,  Ruby,  you   won't,"  said  throw  yourself  into  the  gutter;   not 

Mrs.  Pipkin.  while  you're  with  me." 

"Won't  what,  aunt?"  "Who's  throwing  themselves  into 

"Won't  let  yourself  in,  if  you  go  the  gutter?     I've  thrown  myself  into 

out.     If  you  go  out  to-night,  you'll  no  gutter.     I  know  what  I'm  about." 
stay  out :  that's  all  about  it.     If  you        "  There's  two  of  us  that  way,  Ruby ; 

go  out  to-night,  you  won't  come  back  for  I  know  what  I'm  about." 

36 
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"  I  shall  just  go  then."     And  Ruby  Where's  the  diflference  ?  "     But  Mrs. 

walked  off  towards  the  door.  Pipkin  was   stern ;   and   Ruby,  in   a 

"  You  won't  get  out  tliat  way,  any  flood  of  tears,  took  herself  up  to  her 

way;   for  the  door's  locked,   and  the  garret. 

area-gate.      You'd    better  >  be    said,        Mrs.  Pipkin  knocked  at  Mrs.  Hur- 

Ku by,  and  just  take  your  things  off."  tie's   door    again.     ^' She's    gone    to 

Poor  Ruby,  for  the   moment,   was  bed,"  she  said, 
struck  dumb  with  mortification.    Mrs.        '^  Pm  glad  to  hear  it.     There  wasn't 

Pipkin  had  given  her  credit  for  more  any  noise  about  it,  was  there?" 
outrageous  perseverance  than  she  pos-        "  Not  as  I  expected,  Mrs.  Hurtle, 

sessed,  and  had  feared  that  she  would  certainly.     But  she  was  put  out   a 

rattle  at  the  front-door,  or  attempt  to  bit.     Poor  girl  I     I've  been  a  girl  too, 

climb  over  the  area-gate.     She  was  a  and  used  to  like  a  bit  of  outing  as 

little  afraid  of  Ruby,  not  feeling  her-  well   as   any  one,  and  a  dance  too; 

self  justified  in  holding  absolute  do-  onlj' it  was  always  when  mother  knew, 

minion   over  her  as   over  a  servant.  She   ain't   got  a  mother,  poor  dear! 

And  though  she  was  now  determined  and  as  good  as  no  father.     And  she's 

in   her   conduct,  being  fully  resolved  got  it  into  her  head  that  she's  that 

to  surrender  neither  of  the  keys  which  pretty,  that   a  great  gentleman  will 

she   held    in    her    pocket,    still    she  marry  her." 
feared  that  she  might  so  far  collapse        "She  is  pretty." 
as  to  fall  away  into  tears,  should  Ruby        "  But  what's  beauty,  Mrs.  Hurtle  ? 

be  violent.     But  Ruby  was  crushed.  It's   no  more  nor  skin  deep,  as  the 

Her  lover  would  be  there  to  meet  her ;  Scriptures   tell    us.     And   what'd    a 

and  the  appointment  would  be  broken  grand  gentleman  see  in  Rubj'  to  many 

by  her.      "Aunt  Pipkin,"  she  said,  her?     Shfe  says  she'll   leave  to-mor- 

"  let  me  go  just  this  once."  row." 

"  No,  Ruby ;  it  ain't  proper."  "  And  where  will  she  go  ?  " 

"You  don't  know  what  you're  a'        "Just  nowhere.     After  this   gen- 
doing   of,   aunt;    you   don't.     You'll  tleman  —  and   you  know  what  that 
ruin  me,  you  will.      Dear  Aunt  Pip-  means !     You're  going  to  be  married 
kin,  do,    do  1     I'll   never  ask  again,  yourself,  Mrs.  Hurtle." 
if  you  don't  like."  "We  won't  mind  about  that  now, 

Mrs.  Pipkin  had  not  expected  this,  Mrs.  Pipkin." 
and  was  almost  willing  to  yield.    But        "And  this'll  be  your  second;  and 
Mr.  Carbury  had  spoken  so  very  plain-  you  know  how  these  things  are  man- 
ly.    "  It  ain't  the  thing,  Ruby ;  and  aged.     No    gentleman'll    marry   her 
I  won't  do  it."  because  she  runs  after  him.     Girls  as 

"And    I'm    to    be  —  a"  prisoner!  knows  what  they're  about  should  let 

What  have  I  done  to  be  —  a  pris-  the  gentlemen  run  after  them.     That's 

oner?     I  don't  believe  as  you've  any  my  way  of  looking  at  it." 
right  to  lock  me  up."  "  Don't  you  think  they  should  be 

"  I Ve  a  right  to  lock  my  own  doors."  equal  in  that  respect  ?  " 

"  Then  I  shall  go  away  to-morrow."        "  Anyways,  the  girls  shouldn't  let 

"  I  can't  help  that,  my  dear.  The  on  as  they  are  running  after  the  gen- 
door  will  be  open  to-morrow,  if  you  tlemen.  A  gentleman  goes  here,  and 
choose  to  go  out."  he  goes  there,  and  he  speaks  up  free, 

"  Then  why  not  open  it  to-night  ?  of  course.     In  my  time,  girls  nsen't 
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to  do  that.  But  then,  may  be,  I'm  made  some  trivial  excuse  to  Mrs.  Pip- 
old-fashioned,'*  added  Mrs.  Pipkin,  kin  in  her  mildest  voice.  The  place 
thinking  of  the  new  dispensation.  had  been  windy,  and  too  cold  for  her, 

"  I  suppose  girls  do  speak  for  them-  and   she   had   not   liked    the    hotel, 

selves  more  than  they  did  formerly."  Mrs.  Pipkin  was  very  glad  to  see  her 

"  A  deal  more,  Mrs.  Hurtle ;  quite  back  again, 
different.     You    hear  them   talk   of 
spooning  with  this  fellow,  and  spoon- 
ing with  that  fellow,  and  that  before  CHAPTER  XLIX. 
their  very  fathers  and  mothers !  When 

T  was  young,  we  used  to  do  it,  I  sup-  sir  felix  makrs  himself  ready. 
pose,  only  not  like  that." 

"  You  did  it  on  the  sly."  Sir  Felix,  when  he  promised  to 

"I  think  we  got  married  quicker  meet  Ruby  at  the  Music  Hall  on  the 
than  they  do,  anyway.  When  the  Tuesday,  was  under  an  engagement 
gentlemen  had  to  take  more  trouble,  to  start  with  Marie  Melmotte  for 
they  thought  more  about  it.  But  if  New  York  on  the  Thursday  foUow- 
you  wouldn't  mind  speaking  to  Ruby  ing,  and  to  go  down  to  Liverpool  on 
to-morrow,  Mrs.  Hurtle :  she'd  listen  the  Wednesday.  There  was  no  rea- 
to  you,  when  she  wouldn't  mind  a  son,  he  thought,  why  he  should  not 
word  I  said  to  her.  I  don't  want  her  enjoy  himself  to  the  last,  and  he 
to  go  away  from  this,  out  into  the  would  say  a  parting  word  to  poor 
street,  till  she  knows  where  she's  to  little  Ruby.  The  details  of  his  jour- 
go  to  decent  As  for  going  to  her  ney  were  settled  between  him  and 
young  man,  that's  just  walking  the  Marie,  with  no  inconsiderable  assist- 
streets."  ance   from  Didon,  in  the  garden  of 

Mrs.    Hurtle    promised    that    she  Grosvenor   Square,   on    the  previous 

would  speak  to  Ruby ;  though,  when  Sunday,  where  the  lovers  had  again 

making  the  promise,  she  could  not  but  met    during  the   hours   of   morning 

think  of  her  unfitness  for  the  task,  service.     Sir  Felix   had  been  aston- 

She   knew  nothing  of  the  country,  ished  at  the  completeness  of  the  prepa- 

She  had  not  a  single  friend  in  it  but  rations  which  had  been  made.    "  Mind 

Paul    Montague ;    and  she   had   run  you  go  by  the  five,  p.m.,  train,"  Marie 

after  him  with  as  little  discretion  as  said.     "That  will  take  you  into  Liv- 

Ruby  Ruggles  was  showing  in  run-  erpool  at  a  quarter  past  ten.     There's 

ning  after  her  lover.     Who  was  she,  a  hotel  at  the  railway-station.     Didon 

that  she  should  take  upon  herself  to  has  got  our  tickets,  under  the  names 

give  advice  to  any  female  ?  of  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  Racine. 

She  had  not  sent  her  letter  to  Paul ;  We  are  to  have  one  cabin  between  us : 

but  she  still  kept  it  in  her  pocket-  you  must  get  yours  to-morrow.     She 

book.     At  some  moments  she  thought  has  found  out* that  there  is  plenty  of 

that  she  would  send  it ;  and  at  others  roonl." 

she  told  herself  that  she  would  never  "I'll  be  all  right." 

surrender  this   last  hope    till   every  "Pray  don't   miss  the   train  that 

stone  had  been    turned.     It    might  afternoon.     Somebody  would  be  sure 

still  be  possible  to  shame  him  into  a  to  suspect  something,  if  we  were  seen 

marriage.     She   had   returned    from  together    in    the    same    train.     We 

Lowestoffe  on  the  Monday,  and  had  leave  at  seven,  a.m.     I  sha'n't  go  to 
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bed  all  night,  so  as  to  be  sure  to  be  heiresses  only  as  far  as  Gretna  Green, 
in  time.  Robert,  he's  the  man,  will  And  even  Goldsheiner  with  Lady 
start  a  little  earlier  in  the  cab  with  my  Julia  had  nothing  of  a  job  in  corn- 
heavy  box.  What  do  you  think  is  in  parison  with  this  which  he  was  ex- 
it ?  "  pected  to  perform.  And  then,  if  they 
"  Clothes,"  suggested  Felix.  should  be  wrong  about  the  girl's  for- 
"  Yes,  but  what  clothes  ?  My  wed-  tune  I  He  almost  repented.  He  did 
ding-dresses.  Think  of  that !  What  repent ;  but  he  had  not  the  courage 
a  job  to  get  them,  and  nobody  to  to  recede.  "  How  about  money, 
know  any  thing  about  it,  except  Didon  though  ?  "  he  said  hoarsely, 
and  Madame  Craik,  at  the  shop  in  "  You  have  got  some  ? " 
Mount  Street!  They  haven't  come  "I  have  just  the  two  hundred 
yet ;  but  I  shall  be  there,  whether  pounds  which  your  father  paid  me, 
they  come  or  not.  And  I  shall  have  and  not  a  shilling  more.  I  don't  see 
all  my  jewels.  I'm  not  going  to  why  he  should  keep  my  money,  and 
leave  them  behind :  they'll  go  off  in  not  let  me  have  it  back." 
our  cab.  We  can  get  the  things  out  "Look  here,"  said  Marie;  and  she 
behind  the  house  into  the  mews ;  then  put  her  hand  into  her  pocket.  "I 
Didon  and  I  follow  in  another  cab.  told  you  I  thought  I  could  get  some. 
Nobody  ever  is  up  before  near  nine;  There  is  a  check  for  two  hundred 
and  I  don't  think  we  shall  be  inter-  and  fifty  pounds.  I  had  money  of 
rupted."  my  own  enough  for  the  tickets." 
"If  the  servants  were  to  hear."  "And  whose  is  this?"  said  Felix, 
"  I  don't  think  they'd  tell.  But,  if  taking  the  bit  of  paper  with  much 
I  was  to  be  brought   back  again,  I  trepidation. 

should  only  tell  papa  that  it  was  no  "  It    is    papa's    check.       Mamma 

good.     He  can't  prevent  me  marry-  gets  ever  so  many  of  them  to  carry 

ing."  on   the   house,  and   pay  for  things. 

"  Won't  your  mother  find  out  ?  "  But  she   gets   so  muddled  about  it, 

"She  never  looks  after  any  thing,  that  she  doesn't  know  what  she  pays, 

I  don't  think  she'd  tell,  if  she  knew :  and  what  she  doesn't."     Felix  looked 

papa  leads  her  such  a  life !     Felix,  I  at  the    check,  and   saw  that   it  was 

hope  you  won't  be  like  that."     And  payable  to  House  or  bearer,  and  that 

she    looked    up    into   his   face,    and  it  was  signed  by  Augustus  Melmotte. 

thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  "  If  you  take  it  to  the  bank,  you'll 

that  he  should  be.  get   the   money,"  said   Marie.     "  Or 

"  I'm  all  right,"  said  Felix,  feeling  shall  I  send  Didon,  and  give  you  the 

very  uncomfortable  at  the  time.   This  money  on  board  the  ship?" 

great   effort  of  his  life  was  drawing  Felix  thought  over  the  matter  very 

very  near.     There  had  been  a  pleas-  anxiously.     If  he  did  go  on  the  jour- 

urable  excitement  in  talking  of  run-  ney,  he  would  much  prefer  to   have 

ning  away  with  the  great  heiress  of  the   money   in   his   own   pocket:    he 

the  day;  but  now  that  the  deed  had  liked  the  feeling  of  having  money  in 

to  be  executed,  and  executed  after  so  his  pocket.     Perhaps,  if  Didon  were 

novel   and  stupendous  a  fashion,  he  intrusted    with   the   check,   she   also 

almost  wished  that  he  had  not  under-  would   like   the   feeling.     But   then, 

taken  it.     It  must  have  been  much  might   it   not  be   possible,    that,    if 

nicer  when  men  ran  away  with  their  he   presented   the   check  himself,  he 
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might  be  arrested  for  stealing  Mel-  him.     We  were  engaged ;  but  it  was 

motte's   money?      "I   think    Didon  he  broke  it.     Do  you   know, -Felix, 

had  better  get  the  money,"  he  said,  that  though  we  were  engaged  to  be 

**and  bring   it  to  me  to-morrow,  at  married,  and  everybody  knew  it,  he 

four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  never  once  kissed  me  I "     Felix  at  this 

club."     If  the  money  did  not  come,  moment  almost  wished  that  he  had 

he  would  not  go  down  to  Liverpool,  never  done  so.     As  to  what  the  other 

nor  would   he  be  at  the  expense  of  man  had  done,  he  cared  nDtliing  at 

his  ticket  for  New  York.     "You  see,"  all. 

he  said,  "Fm  so  much  in  the  city.  Then  they  parted  with  the  under- 

that   they   might  know   me   at    the  standing  that  they  were  not  to   see 

bank."     To  this  arrangement,  Marie  each   other  again    till   they  met    on 

assented,  and  took  back    the    check,  board   the   boat.     All    arrangements 

"And   then   Pll   come   on  board  on  were   made.     But   Felix   was   deter- 

Thursday  morning,"  he  said,  "with-  mined  that  he  would  not  stir  in  the 

out  looking  for  you."  matter  unless  Didon  brought  him  the 

"Oh,   dear,  yes!    without  looking  full   sum   of  two  hundred   and  fifty 

for  us.     And  don't  know  us  even  till  pounds;  and  he  almost  thought,  and 

we  are  out  at  sea.     Won't  it  be  fun  indeed  hoped,    that   she    would  not. 

when  we  shall  be  walking  about  on  Either  she  would  be  suspected  at  the 

the  deck,  and  not  speaking   to  one  bank,  and  apprehended ;  or  she  would 

another  ?     And,  Felix,  what  do  you  run  off  with  the  money  on  her  own 

think  ?     Didon   has   found  out  that  account,   when    she   got   it ;   or    the 

there    is  to  be  an  American  clergy-  check  would  have  been  missed,  and 

man   on   board.     I  wonder  whether  the   payment    stopped.     Some    acci- 

he'd  marry  us."  dent  would  occur,  and  then  he  would 

"  Of  course  he  will."  be  able  to  recede  from  his  undertak- 

"  Won't  that  be  jolly  ?     I  wish  it  ing.     He  would  do  nothing  till  after 

was  all  done.    Then,  directly  it's  done,  Monday  afternoon, 

and  when  we  get  to  New  York,  we'll  Should  he  tell  his  mother  that  he 

telegraph  and  write  to  papa,  and  we'll  was  going?     His  mother  had  clearly 

be  ever  so  penitent  and  good,  won't  recommended  him  to  run  away  with 

we  ?     Of  course^  he'll  make  the  best  the  girl,  and  must  therefore  approve 

of  it."  of  the  measure.     His  mother  would 

"  But  he's  so  savage  I  isn't  he  ?  "  understand  how  great  would  be  the 

"When  there's  any   thing  to  get,  expense  of  such    a   trip,  and  might, 

orjiistatthe  moment.     But  I  don't  perhaps,  add  something  to  his  stock 

think   he    minds    afterwards.      He's  of  money.     He   determined  that  he 

always  for  making  the  best  of  every  would   tell   his   mother;    that   is,  if 

thing,  —  misfortunes  and  all.   Things  Didon  should  bring  him  full  change 

go  wrong  so  often,  that,  if  he  was  to  for  the  check. 

go  on  thinking  of  them  always,  they'd  He  walked  into  the  Beargarden 
be  too  many  for  anybody.  It'll  be  all  exactly  at  four  o'clock  on  the  Mon- 
right  in  a  month's  time.  I  wonder  day,  and  there  he  found  Didon  stand- 
how  Lord  Nidderdale  will  look  when  ing  in  the  hall.  His  heart  sank 
he  hears  that  we've  gone  off.  I  within  him  as  he  saw  her.  Now 
should  so  like  to  see  him  I  He  never  must  he  certainly  go  to  New  York. 
can  say  that  I've   behaved   bad   to  She  made  him  a  little  courtesy,  and^ 
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withoat  a  word;  handed  him  an  en-  'Tve  got  something  to  tell  you,"  he 

yelope,  soft  and  fat  with  rich  enclose  said. 

ures.  He  bade  her  wait  a  moment,  ''  Good  news  ?  "  she  asked,  clasping 
and,  going  into  a  little  waiting-room,  her  hands  together.  From  his  man- 
counted  the  notes.  The  money  was  ner  she  thought  that  it  was  good  news, 
all  there,  —  the  full  sum  of  two  hun-  Money  had  in  some  way  come  into 
dred  and  fifty  pounds.  He  must  his  hands,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  pros- 
certainly  go  to  New  York.  "  C'est  pect  of  money, 
tout  en  regie  ? ''  said  Didon  in  a  ^^  That's  as  may  be,"  he  said ;  and 
whisper  as  he  returned  to  the  hall,  then  he  paused. 
Sir  Felix  nodded  his  head  3  and  Didon  "Don't  keep  me  in  suspense, 
took  her  departure.  Felix." 

Yes,  he    must   go   now.     He   had        "  The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is, 

Melmotte's  money  in  his  pocket,  and  that  I'm  going  to  take  Marie  ofif." 
was   therefore   bound    to    run   away        "  0  Felix !  " 
with  Melmotte's  daughter.     It  was  a        "You  said  you  thought  it  was  the 

great  trouble  to  him  as  he  reflected  right  thing  to  do ;  and  therefore  I'm 

that  Melmotte  had  more  of  his  money  going  to  do  it.     The  worst  of  it  is, 

than   he   had    of   Melmotte's.     And  that  one  wants  such  a  lot  of  money 

now   how   should  he   dispose  of  his  for  this  kind  of  tiling.'^ 
time  before  he  went  ?     Gambling  was        "  But  when  ?  '^ 
too  dangerous.     Even   he   felt  that.        "Immediately.       I    wouldn't    tell 

Where  would  he  be  were  he  to  lose  you  till  I  had  arranged  every  thing, 

his  ready   money  ?     He   would  dine  I've  had  it  in  my.  mind  for  the  last 

that  night  at  the   club,  and   in   the  fortnight." 

evening   go   up  to  his  mother.     0a        "  And  how  is  it  to  be  ?     0  Felix ! 

the  Tuesday  he  would  take  his  place  I  hope  it  may  succeed." 
for  New  York  in  the  city,  and  would     .  "  It  was  your  own  idea,  you  know, 

spend  the  evening  with  Huby  at  the  We're    going    to  —  where    do    you 

Music  Hall.     On  the  Wednesday,  he  think  ?  " 

would  start  for  Liverpool,  according        "  How  can  I  think  ?   Boulogne." 
to  his  instructions.     He  felt  annoyed        "  You  say  that  just  because  Gold- 

that  he  had   been  so  fully  instruct-  sheiner  went   there.     That  wouldn't 

ed.      But,    should    the    aifair    turn  have  done  at  all  for  us.     We're  going 

out  well,  nobody  would   know   that,  to  —  New  York." 
All  the  fellows  would  give  him  credit        "  To  New  York  I     But  when  will 

for    the     audacity,  with     which    he  you  be  married ? " 
had  carried  off  the  heiress  to  Amcr-        "  There   will   be   a  clergyman  on 

ica.  board.     It's  all  fixed.     I  wouldn't  go 

At  ten  o'clock  he  found  his  mother  without  telling  you." 
and     Hetta     in     Welbeck     Street.        "  Oh,    I    wish    you    hadn't    told 

*'WhatI    Felix?"   exclaimed    Lady  me!" 
Carbury.  "  Come    now  I   that's    kind.     You 

"You're  surprised,  are  you  not?"  don't  mean  to  say  it  wasn't  you  that 

Then  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair,  put   me  up  to  it.      I've  got  to   get 

"  Mother,"  he  said,  "  would  you  mind  xny  things  ready." 
coming  into  the  other  room  ?  '^   Lady        "  Of  course,  if  you  tell  me  tliat  you 

Carbury  of  course  went  with  him.  are  going  on  a  journey,  I  will  have 
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your  clothes  got  readj  for  you.    When  as  I  can,  if  you  cannot  pay  for  them 

do  you  start  ?  "  after  your  marriage  ;  but  I  have  not 

"  Wednesday  afternoon."  money  to  give  you." 

"  For  New  York  I     We  must  get        "  That's  a  blue  lookout,"  said  he, 

some  (things  ready  made.     0  Felix!  tnming  himself  in   his  chair,  ^'just 

how  will  it  be  if  he  does  not  forgive  when  sixty  or  seventy  pounds  might 

her  ? "       He    attempted    to    laugh,  make  a  fellow  for  life  I     You  could 

'•''  When  I  spoke  of  such  a  thing  as  borrow  it  from  your  friend  Broune." 
possible,  he  had  not  sworn  then  that        '^  I  will  do  no  such  thing,  Felix., 

he  would  never  give  her  a  shilling."  Fifty  or   sixty   pounds  would   make 

"  They  always  say  that."  very  little  difference  in  the  expense 

'^  You  are  going  to  risk  it  ?  "  of  such  a  trip  as  this.     I  suppose  you 

",  I  am  going  to  take  your  advice*"  have  some  money  ?  " 
This  was  dreadful  to  the  poor  mother.        "  Some,  —  yes,  some.     But  I'm  so 

"  There  is  money  settled  on  her."  short  that  any  little  thing  would  help 

"  Settled  on  whom  ?  "  me."  Before  the  evening  was  over,  she 

"  On  Marie,  —  money    which    he  absolutely  did  give  him  a  check  for 

can't  get  back  again."  thirty  pounds,  although  she  had  spoken 

^'  How  much  ?  "  the  truth  in  saying  that  she  had  not  so 

'^  She  doesn't  know ;   but  a  great  much  at  her  banker's, 
deal,  —  enough  for  them   all  to  live        After  this,  he  went  back  to  his  club, 

upon     if   things    went    amiss    with  although  he  himself  understood  the 

them."  danger.     He  could  not  bear  tne  idea 

^'  But  that's  only  a  form,  Felix.  That  of  going  to  bed  quietly  at  home  at  half* 

money  can't  be  her  own,  to  give  to  her  past  ten.     He  got  into  a  cab,  and  was 

husband."  very  soon  up  in  the  card-room.     He 

^  Melmotte  will  find  that  it  is,  un*  found  nobody  there,  and  went  to  the 

less   he  comes  to  terms.     That's  the  smoking-room,    where  Dolly   Lorige- 

pull    we've   got    over    him.     Marie  staffe  and  Miles  Grendall  were  sitting 

knows  what    she's   about      She's  a  silently  together,  with  pipes  in  their 

great    deal    sharper    than    any  one  mouths.      '^  Here's     Carbury,"    said 

would  take  her  to  be.     What  can  you  Dolly^   waking    suddenly    into    life, 

do  for  me  about  money,  mother  ?  "  '^  Now  we  can  have  a  game  at  three- 

"  I  have  none,  Felix."  handed  loo." 

"  I  thought  you'd  be  sure  to  help        "  Thank    ye  ;   not    for  me,"   said 

me,  as  you  wanted  me  so  much  to  do  Sir    Felix.      '^  I   hate    three-handed 

it."  loo." 

"  That's  not  true,  Felix.     I  didn't        "  Dummy,"  suggested  Dolly, 
want  you  to  do  it.    Oh,  I  am  so  sorry        "  Tdon't  think  I'll  play  to-night,  old 

that  that  word  ever  passed  my  mouth !  fellow.     I  hate  three  fellows  sticking 

I  have  no  money.    There  isn't  twenty  down    togther."     Miles    sat    silent, 

pounds  at  the  bank  altogther."  smoking   his   pipe,  conscious  of  the 

"  They  would  let  you  overdraw  for  baronet's   dislike  to  play  with   him. 

fifty  or  sixty  pounds."  "  By   the  by,   Grendall,  look  here." 

^'  I  will  not  do  it.    I  will  not  starve  And  Sir  Felix  in  his  most  friendly 

myself  and  Hetta.     You  had  ever  so  tone  whispered  into  his  enemy's  ear  a 

much  money  only  lately.     I  will  get  petition  that  some  of  the  I.  0.  U.'s 

some  things  for  you,  and  pay  for  them  might  be  converted  into  cash. 
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"  'Pon  my  word,  I  must  ask  you  to  begged  him  to  remind  Lady  Carbury 

wait  till  next  week,"  said  Miles.  that  she  was  overdrawing  her  account. 

"It's  always  waiting  till  next  week  "Dear,  dear,"  said  Sir  Felix,  as  he 

with  you,"  said  Sir  Felix,  getting  up,  pocketed  the  notes,  "  I'm  sure  she  was 

and  standing  with  his  back  to  the  unaware  of  it."     Then  he  paid  for  his 

fireplace.     There  were  other  men  in  passage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York 

the  room  ;  and  this  was  said  so  that  under  the  name  of  Walter  Jones,  and 

every  one  should  hear  it.     "  I  wonder  felt  as  he  did  so  that  the  intrigue  was 

whether  any  fellow  would  buy  these  becoming   very  deep.     This   was  on 

for    five    shillings    in    the     pound."  Tuesday.     He  dined  again  at  the  club, 

And  he  held  up  the  scraps  of  paper  alone,  and  in  the  evening  went  to  the 

in  his  hand.     He  had  been  drinking  Music  Hall.    There  he  remained  from 

freel}'^  before  he  went  up  to  Welbeck  ten  till  nearly  twelve,  very  angry  at  the 

Street,  and  had  taken  a  glass  of  brandy  non-appearance  of  Rub}'  Ruggles.   As 

on  re-entering  the  club.  he  smoked  and  drank  in  solitude,  he 

"  Don't  let's  have  any  of  that  kind  » almost  made  up  his  miiid  that  he  had 

of  thing  down  here,"  said  Dolly.  "  If  intended  to  tell  her  of  his  departure  for 

there  is  to  be  a  row  about  cards,  let  it  New  York.     Of  course  he  would  have 

be  in  the  card-room."  done  no  such  thing.    But  now,  should 

"  Of  course,"  said  Miles.     "  I  won't  she  ever  complain  on  that  head,  he 

say  a  word  about  the  matter  down  h^re.  would  have  his  answer  ready.      He 

It  isn't^the  proper  thing."  had  devoted  his  last  night  in  England 

"  Come  up  into  the  card-room,  then,"  to  the  purpose  of  telling  her,  and  she 

saidSirFelix,  getting  up  from  his  chair,  had  broken  her  appointment.     Every 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  it  makes  no  dif-  thing  would  now  be  her  fault.    What- 

ference  to  you  what  room  you're  in.  ever  might  happen  to  her,  she  could  not 

Come  up,  now ;  and  Dolly  LongestafFe  blame  him. 

shall  come  and  hear  what  you  say."  Having  waited  till  he  was  sick  of 

But  Miles  Grendall  objected  to  this  ar-  the    Music    Hall,  for    a  music  hall 

rangement.    He  was  not  going  up  into  without  ladies'  society  must  be  some- 

the  card-room  that  night,  as  no  one  was  what  dull,  he  went  back  to  his  club, 

going  to  play.     He  would  be  there  to-  He  was  very  cross,  as  brave  as  brandy 

morrow,  and  then,  if  Sir  Felix  Carbury  could  make  him,  and  well  inclined  to 

had  any  thing  to  say,  he  could  say  it.  expose  Miles  Grendall,  if  he  could  find 

"  How  I  do  hate  a  row  !  "  said  Dolly,  an  opportunity.     Up  in  the  canl-room 

"One  has  to  have  TOWS  with  one's  own  he  found    all    the    accustomed   men, 

people;  but  there  ought  not  to  be  rows  with  the  exception  of  Miles  Grendall. 

at  a  club."  Nidderdale,  Grasslough,  Dolly,  Paul 

"  He  likes  a  row,  —  Carbury  does,"  Montague,  and  one  or  two  others  were 

said  Miles.  there.   There  was,  at  any  rate,  comfort 

"  I  should  like  my  money,  if  I  could  in  the  idea  of  playing  without  having 

get  it,"  said  Sir  Felix,  walking  out  of  to  encounter  the  dead  weight  of  Miles 

the  room.  Grendall.     Ready  money  was  on  the 

On  the  next  day  he  went  into  the  table;   and   there   was   none   of  the 

city,  and  changed  his  mother's  check,  peculiar     Beargarden     paper     flying 

This  was  done  after  a  little  hesitation,  about.     Indeed,  the  men  at  the  Bear- 

The  money  was  given  to  him ;  but  a  garden  had  become  sick  of  paper,  and 

gentleman    from    behind  the   desks  there  had  been  formed  a  half-expressed 
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resolution  tliatthe  play  should  be  some-  her  treasures,  having  more  than  once 

what  lower;  but  the  payments  punc-  laid    out    on    the   bed   the   dress   in 

tual.     The  I.  0.  U/s  had  been  nearly  which    she   purposed   to  be  married, 

all   converted  into   money,  with  the  She  asked  Didon  her  opinion  whether 

assistance   of  Herr  Vossner,  except-  that  American   clergyman  of  whom 

ing   those   of   Miles   Grendall.     The  they  had  heard  would  marry  them  on 

resolution    mentioned    did   not  refer  board,  and  whether,  in  that  event,  the 

back  to  Grendall's    former  indebted-  dress  would  be  fit  for  the   occasion. 

ness,  but  was  intended  to  include  a  Didon  thought  that  the  man,  if  suffi- 

clause  that  he   must  in   future  pay  ciently  paid,  would  marry  them,  and 

ready  money.     Nidderdale  had  com-  that  the  dress  would  not  much  sig- 

municated  to  him  the  determination  nify.    She  scolded  her  young  mistress 

of  the  committee.     "Bygones  are  by-  very  often  during  the  night  for  what 

gones,  old  fellow;  but  you  really  must  she  called  nonsense,  but  was  true  to 

stump  up,    you    know,    after    this."  her,  and  worked  hard  for  her.     They 

Miles   had    declared    that   he   would  .  determined  to  go  without  food  in  the 

"stump  up."     But  on  this  occasion  morning,  so  that  no  suspicion  should 

Miles  was  absent.  be   raised   by   the   use   of  cups   and 

At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Sir  plates.     They  could  get  refreshment 

Felix  had  lost  over  a  hundred  pounds  at  the  railway-station, 

in  ready  money.      On  the  following  At  six  they  started.     Robert  went 

night,  about  one,  he  had  lost  a  further  first  with  the  big  boxej*,  having  his 

sum  of  two  hundred   pounds.      The  ten   pounds   already   in   his   pocket; 

reader  will  remember  that  he  should  and  Marie  and  Didon  with    smaller 

at  that  time  have  been  in  the  hotel  luggage   followed   in    a  second    cab. 

at  Liverpool.  No   one   interfered   with   them,    and 

But  Sir  Felix,  as  'he  played  on  in  nothing  went  wrong.     The  very  civil 

the  almost  desperate  hope  of  recover-  man   at   Euston   Square   gave    them 

ing  the   money  which  he  so  greatly  their  tickets,  and  even  attempted  to 

needed,  remembered  how  Fisker  had  speak  to  them  in  French.     They  had 

played   all   night,   and   how  he   had  quite  determined  that  not  a  word  of 

gone  off  from  the  club  to  catch  the  English  was  to  be  spoken  by  Marie 

early  train  for  Liverpool,  and  how  he  till  the  ship  was  out  at  sea.     At  the 

had   gone  on  to  New  York  without  station,  they  got  some  vjery  bad  tea, 

delay.  and  almost  uneatable  food ;  but  Ma- 
rie's restrained  excitement  was  so 
great,  that  food  was  almost  unneces- 

CHAPTER  L.  sary  to  her.     They  took  their  seats 

without   any   impediment,  and   then 

THB  JOURXEY  TO  LIVERPOOL.  they  were  off. 

During  a  great  part  of  the  journey 

Marie    Melmotte,    as    she    had  they   were    alone;    and  thenr  Marie 

promised,  sat  up  all  night,  as  did  also  gabbled   to   Didon   about   her   hopes 

the  faithful  Didon.     I  think,  that,  to  and   her  future   career,  and   all   the 

Marie,  the  night  was  full  of  pleasure,  things  she  would  do,  —  how  she  had 

or,  at  any  rate,  of   pleasurable    ex-  hated     Lord    Nidderdale,    especially 

citement.     With  her  door  locked,  she  when,  after  she  had  been  awed  into 

packed  and  unpacked  and  repacked  accepting  him,  he  had  given  her  no 
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token  of  love,  770^  t«n  ^atser  /  Didoa  a  second  box,  nearly  as  big,  which 
suggested  that  such  was  the  way  with  was  Didou's  property.  Didon  de- 
English  lords.  She  herself  had  pre-  clared  that  her  anxiety  would  not  be 
fcrred  Lord  Nidderdale,  but  had  been  over  till  she  found  the  ship  moving 
willing  to  join  in  the  present  plan,  under  her.  Marie  was  sure  that  all 
as  she  said,  from  devoted  affection  to  their  dangers  were  over,  if  only  Sir 
Marie.  Marie  went  on  to  say,  that  Felix  was  safe  on  board.  Poor  Marie! 
Nidderdale  was  ugly,  and  that  Sir  Sir  Felix  was  at  this  moment  in  Wei- 
Felix  was  as  beautiful  as  the  morn-  beck  Street,  striving  to  find  tempo- 
ing.  "  Bah ! "  exclaimed  Didon,  who  rary  oblivion  for  his  distressing  situa- 
was  really  disgusted  that  such  con-  tion  and  loss  of  money,  and  some 
siderations  should  prevail.  Didon  had  alleviation  for  his  racking  temples, 
learned  in  some  indistinct  way  that  beneath  the  bedclothes. 
Lord  Kidderdale  would  be  a  marquis,  When  the  train  ran  into  the  sta- 
and  would  have  a  castle :  whereas  Sir  tion  at  Liverpool,  the  two  women  sat 
Felix  would  never  be  more  than  Sir  for  a  few  moments  quite  quiet  They 
Felix,'  and,  of  his  own,  would  never  would  not  seek  remark  by  any  hurry 
have  any  thing  at  all.  She  had  or  noise.  The  door  was  opened ;  and 
striven  with  her  mistress ;  but  her  a  well-mannered  porter  offered  to  take 
mistress  liked  to  have  a  will  of  her  their  luggage.  Didon  handed  out  the 
own.  Didon,  no  doubt,  had  thought  various  packages,  keeping,  however, 
that  New  York,  with  fifty  pounds,  the  jewel-case  in  her  own  hands.  She 
and  other  perquisites  in  hand,  might  left  the  carriage  first,  and  then  Marie, 
offer  her  a  new  career.  .  She  had.  But  Marie  had  hardly  put  her  foot  on 
therefore,  yielded,  but  even  now  the  platform,  before  a  gentleman  ad- 
could  hardly  forbear  from  expressing  dressed  her,  touching  his  hat,  "  You, 
disgust  at  the  folly  of  her  mistress.  I  think,  are  Miss  Melmotte."  Marie 
Marie  bore  it  with  imperturbable  was  struck  dumb,  but  said  nothing, 
good  humor.  She  was  running  away,  Didon  immediately  became  voluble  in 
and  was  running  to  a  distant  conti-  French.  No !  the  young  lady  was 
nent ;  and  her  lover  would  be  with  not  Miss  Melmotte.  The  young  lady 
her!  She  gave  Didon  to  understand  was  Mademoiselle  Bacine,  her  niece, 
that  she  cared  nothing  for  marquises.  She  was  Madame  Racine.  Melmotte! 
As  they  drew  near  to  Liverpool,  What  was  Melmotte  ?  They  knew 
Didon  explained  that  they  must  still  nothing  about  Melmottes.  Would 
be  very  careful.  It  would  not  do  for  the  gentleman  kindly  allow  them  to 
them  to  declare  at  once  their  destina-  pass  on  to  their  cab? 
tion  on  the  platform,  so  that  every  But  the  gentleman  would  by  no 
one  about  the  station  should  know  means  kindly  allow  them  to  pass  oa 
that  they  were  going  on  board  the  to  their  cab.  With  the  gentleman 
packet  for  New  York.  They  had  was  another  gentleman,  who  did  not 
time  enough.  They  must  leisurely  seem  to  be  quite  so  much  of  a  gentle- 
look  for  the  big  boxes,  and  other  man ;  and  again,  not  far  in  the  dia- 
things,  and  need  say  nothing  about  tance,  Didon  quickly  espied  a  police- 
the  steam-packet  till  they  were  in  a  man,  who  did  not  at  present  connect 
cab.  Marie's  big  box  was  directed  himself  .with  the  affair,  but  who 
simply  ^'  Madame  Racine,  Passenger  seemed  to  have  his  time  very  much 
to  Liverpool  \ "  so,  also,  was  directed  at  command,  and  to  be  quite  ready 
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if  he  were  wanted.  Didon  at  once  found  anywhere.  It  may  be  well 
gave  up  the  game  as  regarded  her  doubted,  whether,  upon  the  whole,  the 
mistress.  telegraph  has  not  added  more  to  the 

^'  I  am  afraid  I  must  persist  in  annoyances  than  to  the  comforts  of 
asserting  that  you  are  Miss  Mel-  life,  and  whether  the  gentlemen  who 
motte,"  said  the  gentleman,  ''and  spent  all  the  public  money  without 
tliat  this  other  person  is  your  servant,  authority  ought  not  to  have  been 
—  Elise  Didon.  You  speak  Eng-  punished  with  special  severity  in  that 
lish,  Miss  Melmotte."  Marie  declared  they  had  injured  humanity,  rather 
that  she  spoke  French.  ''  And  Eng-  than  pardoned  because  of  the  good 
lisli  too,"  said  the  gentleman.  ''  I  they  had  produced.  Who  is  benefited 
think  you  had  better  make  up  your  by  telegrams  ?  The  newspapers  are 
minds  to  go  back  to  London.  I  will  robbed  of  all  their  old  interest,  and 
accompany  you."  the  very  soul  of  intrigue  is  destroyed. 

''  Ah,  Didon,  nous  sommes  per-  Poor  Marie,  when  she  heard  her  fate, 
dues ! "  exclaimed  Marie.  Didon,  would  certainly  have  gladly  hanged 
plucking  up  her  courage  for  the  mo-  Mr.  Scudamore. 
ment,  asserted  the  legality  of  her  own  When  the  gentleman  had  made  his 
position  and  of  that  of  her  mistress,  speech,  she  offered  no  further  opposi- 
They  had  both  a  right  to  come  to  tion.  Looking  into  Didon's  face,  and 
Liverpool.  They  had  both  a  right  to  'bursting  into  tears,  she  sat  down  on 
get  into  the  cab  with  their  luggage,  one  of  the  boxes.  But  Didon  became 
Nobody  had  a  right  to  stop  them,  very  clamorous  on  her  own  behalf; 
They  had  done  nothing  against  the  and  her  clamor  was  successful, 
laws.  Why  were  they  to  be  stopped  Who  was  going  to  stop  her  ?  What 
in  this  way?  What  was  it  to  any-  had  she  done?  Why  should  not  she 
body  whether  they  called  themselves  go  where  she  pleased  ?  Did  any- 
Melmotte  or  Baciue  ?  body  mean  to  take  her  up  for  stealing 

The  gentleman  understood  the  anybody's  money  ?  If  anybody  did, 
French  oratory,  but  did  not  commit  that  person  had  better  look  to  himself, 
himself  to  reply  in  the  same  language.  She  knew  the  law.  She  would  go 
''  You  had  better  trust  yourself  to  me ;  where  she  pleased.  So  saying,  she 
you  had,  indeed,"  said  the  gentleman,    began  to  tug  the  rope  of  her  box  as 

**  But  why  ?  "  demanded  Marie.         though  she  intended  to  drag  it  by  her 

Then  the  gentleman  spoke  in  a  very  own  force  out  of  the  station.  The 
low  voice.  ''A  check  has  been  gentleman  looked  at  his  telegram, 
changed  which  you  took  from  your  looked  at  another  document  which  he 
father's  house.  Ko  doubt  your  father  now  held  in  his  hand,  ready  prepared, 
will  pardon  that  when  you  are  once  should  it  be  wanted.  Elise  Didon 
with  him.  But,  in  order  that  we  may  had  been  accused  of  nothing  that 
bring  you  back  safely,  we  can  arrest  brought  her  within  the  law.  The 
you  on  the  score  of  the  check,  if  gentleman  in  imperfect  French  sug- 
you  force  us  to  do  so.  We  certainly  gested  that  Didon  had  better  return 
shall  not  let  you  go  on  board.  If  you  with  her  mistress.  But  Didon  clam- 
will  travel  back  to  London  with  me,  ored  only  the  more.  No :  she  would 
you  shall  be  subjected  to  no  incon-  go  to  New  York.  She  would  go 
venience  which  can  be  avoided."  wherever  she  pleased,  —  all  the  world 

There  was  certainly  no  help  to  be    over.    Nobody  should  stop  her.    Then 
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she  addressed  herself  in  what  little  mind  from  time  to  time,  whether  one 

English  she  could  command  to  half  a  course  might  not  be  better  even  than 

dozen    cabmen    who    were    standing  constancy.     If  she  could  contrive  to 

round,  and  enjoying  the  scene.     They  throw  herself  out  of  the  carriage,  and 

were  to  take  her  trunk  at  once.     She  to  be  killed,  —  would  not  that  be  the 

had  money,  and  she  could  pay.     She  best  termination  to  her  present  disap- 

started  off  to  the  nearest  cab ;  and  no  pointment  ?     Would  not  that  be  the 

one   stopped  her.     "But  the  box  in  best  punishment  for  her  father?    But 

her  hand  is  mine,"   said   Marie,  not  how,  then,  would  it  be  with  poor  Felix? 

forgetting  her  trinkets  in  her  mi.^ery.  "  After  all,  I  don't  know  that  he  cares 

Didon  surrendered  the  jewel-case,  and  for  me,"  she  said  to  herself,  thinking  ^ 

ensconced  herself  in  the  cab  without  over  it  all. 

a  word   of  farewell ;   and   her   trunk        The  gentleman   was  very  kind  to 

was  hoisted  on  to  the  roof.     Then  she  her,  not  treating  her  at  all  as  though 

was  driven  away  out  of  the  station,  she   were   disgraced.      As   they    got 

and  out  of  our  story.    She  had  a  first-  near  town,  he  ventured  to  give  her  a 

class   cabin   all   to   herself  as   far  as  little  advice.     "  Put  a  good  face  on 

New  York ;  but,  what  may  have  been  it,"   he   said,    "  and    don't    be    cast 

her  fate  after  that,  it  matters  not  to  down." 
us  to  inquire.  "  Oh,  I  won't ! "  she  answered.     "  I 

Poor  Marie  I     We  who  know  how  don't  mean." 
recreant    a    knight    Sir    Felix    had        "  Your  mother  will  be  delighted  to 
proved  himself,  who  are  aware,  that,  have  you  back  again," 
had  Miss  Melmotte  succeeded  in  get-        "I  don't  think  that  mamma  cares, 
ting  on    board   the  ship,  she   would  It's  papa.     I'd  do  it  again  to-morrow, 
have  passed  an  hour  of  miserable  sus-  if  I  had  the  chance."    The  gentleman 
pense,   looking    everywhere  for    her  looked   at  her,  not  having  expected 
lover,  and   would  then  at  last   have  so  much   determination.     "  I    would, 
been   carried   to  New  York  without  Why  is  a  girl  to  be  made  to  marry 
him,   may   congratulate   her  on   her  to   please   any  one   but   herself?     I 
escape.     And,  indeed,  we  who  know  won't.     And   it's  very   mean   sa\Mng 
his  character  better  than  she  did  may  that  I   stole   the  money.     I    always 
still  hope  in  her  benalf  that  she  may  take  what  I  want;  and  papa  never 
be  ultimately  saved  from  so  wretched  says  any  thing  about  it." 
a  man'iage.     But  to  her,  her  present        "  Two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  is 
position   was   truly  miserable.      She  a  large  sum.  Miss  Melmotte." 
would  have  to  encounter  an  enraged        **  It  is  nothing  in   our  house.     It 
father;  and  when,  when  should  she  isn't  about  the  money.     It's  because 
see    her  lover   again  ?      Poor,    poor  papa   wants   me    to    marry   another 
Felix!     What  would  be  his  feelings  man,  —  and  I  won't.     It  was  down- 
when   he  should  find  himself  on  his  right  mean  to  send  and  have  me  taken 
way  to  New  York  without  his  love  !  up  before  all  the  people." 
But  in  one  matter  she  made  up  her        "  You  wouldn't  have  come  back,  if 
mind  steadfastly.     She  would  be  true  he  hadn't  done  that." 
to  him.      They  might  chop   her  in        "  Of  course  I  wouldn't,"  said  Marie, 
pieces  1      Y'es  :    she   had    said   it  be-        The  gentleman  had  telegraphed  up 
fore,   and  she   would   say   it   again,  to   Grosvenor   Square   while   on    the 
There   was,  however,   doubt  on  her  journey ;  and  at  Euston  Square  they 
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were  met  by  one  of  the  Melmotte  "  If  you  contradict  me,  I'll  box 
carriages.  Maxie  was  to  be  taken  your  ears,  you  jade  I  He  is  in  Lou- 
hume  in  the  carriage,  and  the  box  was  don  at  this  moment.  What  has  be- 
to  follow  in  a  cab, —  to  follow  at  some  come  of  the  woman  that  Went  with 
interval,   so   that   Grosvenor   Square  you  ? " 

might   not   be   aware   of    what    had  '^  She's  gone  on  board  the  ship." 

taken   place.     Grosvenor  Square,  of  "  And  where  is  the  money  you  took 

course,  very  soon  knew  all   about  it.  from  your  mother?"     Marie  was  si- 

*•  And   are  you   to    come?"    Marie  lent.   "  Who  got  the  check  changed?" 

asked,    speaking  to  the    gentleman.  '^Didon  did." 

The  gentleman  replied  that  he  had  "  And  has  she  got  the  money  ?  " 

been  requested  to  see  Miss  Melmotte  "  No,  papa." 

home.     "All  the  people  will  wonder  "  Have  you  got  it  ?  " 

who  you  are,"  said  Marie,  laughing.  "No,  papa." 

Then    the   gentleman   thought    that  "  Did  you  give  it  to  Sir  Felix  Car- 
Miss  Melmotte  would  be  able  to  get  buiy  ?  " 
through  her  troubles  without   much  "  Yes,  papa." 
suffering.  "Then  I'll   be  hanged  if  I   don't 

When  she  got  home,  she  was  hur-  prosecute  him  for  stealing  it." 

ried  up  at  once  to  her  mother's  room ;  "  0   papa !   don't    do    that ;    pray 

and     there    she    found     her    father  don't  do  that.     He  didn't  steal  it.     I 

alone.     "This  is  your  game,  is  it?  "  only  gave  it  him  to  take  care  of  for 

said  he,  looking  down  at  her.             •  us.     He'll  give  it  you  back  again." 

"  Well,  papa,  yes.     You  made  me  "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  lost  it 

do  it."  at  cards,  and  therefore  didn't  go  to 

"  You  fool  you  I     You  were  going  Liverpool.     Will  you  give  me  your 

to    New    York,    were    you  ? "      To  word   that  you'll  never   attempt    to 

this  she  vouchsafed  no  reply.     "  As  marry  him  again,  if  I  don't  prosecute 

if  I  hadn't  found  out  all    about   it!  him?"     Marie  considered.     "Unless 

Who  was  going  with  you  ?  "  you  do  that,  I  shall  go  to  a  magistrate 

"  If  you  have  found  out  all  about  it,  at  once." 

you  know,  papa."  "  I  don't  believe  you  can  do  any 

"  Of  course,  I  know ;  but  you  don't  thing  to  him.     He  didn't  steal  it.     I 

know  all  about  it,  you  little  idiot."  gave  it  to  him." 

"  No  doubt  I'm  a  fool  and  an  idiot.  "  Will  you  promise  me  ?  " 

You  always  say  so."  ^'No,  papa,  I  won't     What's  the 

"  Where  do  you  suppose  Sir  Felix  good  of  promising,  when  I  should  only 

Carbury  is  now  ?  "     Then  she  opened  break  it  ?  Why  can't  you  let  me  have 

her  eyes,  and  looked  at  him.      "An  the  man  I  love?     What's  the  good 

hour  ago  he  was  in  bed  at  his  mother's  of  all  the  money,  if  people  don't  have 

house  in  Welbeck  Street."  what  they  like?" 

"  I  don't  believe  it,  papa."  "  All  the  money  I     What  do  you 

"You   don't,,  don't  you?     You'll  know  about  the  money ?   Look  here," 

find  it  true.     If  you  had  gone  to  New  and  he  took  her  by  the  arm.     "I've 

York,  you'd  have  gone  alone.     If  I'd  been  very  good  to  you.     You've  had 

known  at  first  that  he  had  staid  be-  your  share  of  every  thing  that  has 

hind,  I  think  I'd  have  let  you  go."  been   going,  — carriages   and  horses, 

^'  I'm  sure  he  didn*t  stay  behind."  bracelets    and    brooches,    silks    and 
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glovers,   and  every  thing  else."     He  ing  that  Grendall  ought. to  he  turned 

held  her  very  hard,  and  shook  her  as  out  of  the  club.     They  had  a  degper- 

he  spoke.  ate  row.     Dolly,  of  course,  had  said 

"  Let  me  go,  papa:  you  hurt  me.  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it;  and 

I  never  asked  for  such  things.  I  don't  Lord   Grasslough   had   expressed  an 

care  a    straw    about    .bracelets    and  opinion,  that  perhaps  more  than  one 

brooches."  person  ought  to  be  turned  out.    At 

"  What  do  you  care  for  ?  "  four  o'clock  the  party  was  broken  up ; 

"  Only  for  somebody  to  love  me,"  and  Sir  Felix  wandered  forth  into  the 

said  Marie,  looking  down.  streets  with  nothing  more  than  the 

"  You'll  soon  have  nobody  to  love  change  of  a  ten-pound   note   in  his 

you,   if   you  go  on   in  this   fashion,  pocket.     All   his  luggage  was  lying 

You've  had  every  thing  done  for  you ;  in  the  hall  of  the  club ;  and  there  he 

and,  if  j'ou  don't  do  something  for  me  left  it. 

in  return,  by  G —  you  shall  have  a        There  could   hardly  have  been  a 

hard  time  of  it.    If  you  weren't  such  a  more  miserable  wretch  than  Sir  Felix 

fool,  you'd  believe  me  when  I  say  that  wandering  about  the  streets  of  Lon- 

I  know  more  than  you  do."  don   that   night.      Though    he    was 

"  You  can't  know  better  than  me  nearly    drunk,   he    was    not    drunk 

what'll  make  me  happy."  enough  to  forget  the  condition  of  his 

"  Do  you  think  only  of  yourself?  affairs.     There  is  an  intoxication  that 

If   you'll    marry    Lord    Nidderdale,  makes  merry  in  the  midst  of  afflic- 

you'U  have  a  position  in   the  world  tfon ;  and  there  is  an  intoxication  that 

which  nothing  can  take  from  you."  banishes  affliction  by  producing  ob- 

"  Then  I  won't,"  said  Marie  firmly,  livion.  But  again  there  is  an  intoxi- 
Upon  this  he  shook  her, till  she  cried,  catio^  which  is  conscious  of  itself 
and,  calling  for  Madame  Melmotte,  though  it  makes  the  feet  unsteady, 
desired  his  wife  not  to  let  the  girl  for  and  the  voice  thick,  and  the  brain  fool- 
one  minute  out  of  her  presence.  ish,  and  which  brings  neither  mirth 

The  condition  of  Sir  Felix  'was,  I  nor  oblivion.  Sir  Felix,  trying  to 
think,  worse  than  tljat  of  the  lady  make  his  way  to  Welbeck  Street,  and 
with  whom  he  was  to  have  run  away,  losing  it  at  every  turn,  feeling  himself 
He  had  played  at  the  Beargarden  to  be  an  object  of  ridicule  to  every 
till  four  in  the  morning,  and  had  then  wanderer,  and  of  dangerous  suspicion 
left  the  club,  on  the  breaking-up  of  to  every  policeman,  got  no  good  at  all 
the  card-table,  intoxicated  and  almost  out  of  his  intoxication.  What  had 
penniless.  During  the  last  half-hour  he  better  do  with  himself?  He 
he  had  made  himself  very  unpleasant  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  and  managed 
at  the  club,  saying  all  manner  of  harsh  to  get  hold  of  his  ticket  for  New 
things  of  Miles  Grendall ;  of  whom,  York.  Should  he  still  make  the 
indeed,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  journey  ?  Then  he  thought  of  his 
say  things  too  hard,  had  they  been  luggage,  anf^  could  not  remember 
said  in  a  proper  form  and  at  a  proper  where  it  was.  At  last,  as  he  steadied 
time.  He  declared  that  Grendall  himself  against  a  letter-post,  he  was 
would  not  pay  his  debts ;  that  he  had  able  to  call  to  mind  that  his  port- 
cheated  when  playing  loo,  as  to  manteaus  were  at  the  club.  By  this 
which  Sir  Felix  appealed  to  Dolly  time  he  had  wandered  into  Maryle- 
Longestaffe ;  and  he  ended  by  assert-  bone  Lane,  but  did  not  in  the  least 
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know  where  be  was.     But  he  made  home  drunk  at  six  in  the  morning; 

an  attempt  to  get  back  to  his  club,  but  they  who  have   seen   the   thing 

and  stumbled  half  down  Bond  Street,  will  acknowledge  that  a  sorrier  sight 

Then  a  policeman  inquired  into  his  6annot  meet  a  mother's  eye  than  that 

purposes,  and,  when  he  said  that  he  of  a  son  in  such  a  condition.     **  0 

lived  in  Welbeck  Street,  walked  back  Felix !  "  she  exclaimed, 

with  him   as   far  as   Oxford   Street  "It'sh  all  up,"  he  said,  stumbling  in. 

Having   once   mentioned   the    place  "  What  has  happened,  Felix  ?  " 

where  he  lived,  he  had  not  strength        "Discovered,  and  be  d to  it! 

of  will  left  to  go  back  to  his  purpose  The  old  shap'sh  stopped  ush."  Drunk 
of  getting  his  luggage,  and  starting  as  he  was,  he  was  able  to  lie.  At 
for  Liverpool.  that  moment  the  "old  shap"  was 
Between  six  and  seven  he  was  fast  asleep  in  Grosvenor  Square,  alto- 
knocking  at  the  door  in  Welbeck  gether  ignorant  of  the  plot;  and 
Street.  He  had  tried  his  latch-key,  Marie,  joyful  with  excitement,  was 
but  had  found  it  inefficient.  As  he  getting  into  the  cab  in  the  mews, 
was  supposed  to  be  at  Liverpool,  the  "  Bettersh  go  to  bed."  And  so  he 
door  had  in  fact  been  locked.  At  last  stumbled  up  stairs  by  daylight,  the 
it  was  opened  by  Lady  Carbury  her-  wretched  mother  helping  him.  She 
self.  He  had  fallen  more  than  once,  took  off  his  clothes  for  him,  and  his 
and  was  soiled  with  the  gutter.  Most  boots ;  and,  having  left  him  already 
of  my  readers  will  not  probably  know  asleep,  she  went  down  to  her  own 
how  a  man   looks  when   he    comes'  room,  a  miserable  woman. 
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mony  of  various  tints  in  the  same  two 

Xe^ter  2l««.  leading  colors  all  over  it  besides :  now, 

My  bear  F.,  —  It  is  not  easy  to  the  harmonies  maybe  false,  and  the 

leave  off  talking  about  harmony  and  contrast  may  be  forced.     And  all  stu- 

contrast:  let  us  just  notice  the  vul-  dents  must  remember  that  they  can- 

garities  of  both.      Whether  we  all  not  be   sure  of  truth  in  painting  a 

draw  or  not,  we  all  look  at  pictures,  picture  in  two  or  three  colors,  unless 

and  may  possibly  get  some  light  on  they  have  seen  it;  and  that  truth  only 

a  very  necessary  question  in  the  ex-  can  preserve  them  from  exaggeration, 

hibition  seasons,  —  what  not  to  look  coarse    contrast,    falsehood    (call     it 

at.     Now,  we  said  that  harmony  re-  what  you  will),  —  from  all  in  a  pic* 

suits  from  breadth  of  contrast ;   so  ture  which  has  the  same  effect  on  the 

that,  if  a  picture  illustrates  one  oppo-  nerves  of   the   spectator  as   talking 

sition  of  color  in  endless  variety,  it  is  very  loud  about  one's  own  doings,  in 

so  far  forth  a  good  picture.     There  is  society,  or  requesting  one's  acquaint- 

a  bioad  contrast  ail  over  it,  and  bar-  ance  to  "  copy  one's  address."     There- 
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fore,    when   you   see   pictures   which  the   under-mentioned   subjects ;    and 

attempt    broad    contrast,   ask    them,  their  contrasts  are  broad,  and  easily 

first  of  all,  how  far  they  were  fairly  understood^  and  will  mostly  wait  for 

observed  and  done  from  Nature.     A  you. 

great  deal  must  have  been  done  at  Afternoon :  sun,  lowish.  Whiten- 
home  in  all  cases ;  for  two  color  ef-  ing  barley  against  cool  gray-purple 
fects  are,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  clouds  (rose-madder  and  cobalt  —  the 
particular  lights,  or  states  of  the  at-  whitish  yellow  of  the  tender  bowed 
mosphere,  or  times  of  the  day,  sun-  locks  of  the  corn,  yellow-ochre  and 
rise  and  sunset,;  and  they  can't  al-  white).  Green  in  the  laid  places, 
ways  be  painted  from  Nature.  And  and  up  the  furrows,  where  one  saw 
don't  be  bothered  with  symphonies  and  the  stalks.  A  dark-green,  furzy  fore- 
nocturnes:  that  wicked  Whistler  has  ground  gave  force:  if  one  wanted 
made  a  number  of  men  display  imi-  ipore  blue  and  purple  beyond,  the 
tative  idiocy  rather  painfully  by  in-  Moray  Frith  was  to  the  right,  and 
venting  these  titles.  What  you  ought  Ben  Wy  vis  beyond  that.  That's  too 
to  do  in  the  symphony  way  is  to  look  much  at  a  time ;  but,  soon  after,  I 
for  natural  studies  in  one  or  two  came  on  a  succession  of  natural  ex- 
colors,  going  even  as  far  as  two  oppo-  ercises  in  color,  as  the  train  ran 
sitions,  which  makes  four  colors.  through    the   woods    going    towards 

I  made  notes  last  season  (having  Aberdeen,  like  this :  — 

been  both  north  and  south),  of  some  Ftrst^  greens.  Scotch  fir  and  gorse; 

subjects  of  this  kind.     In   a  few  of  hardly  any  flower ;  harmony, 

them  there  is  harmony  with  less  con-  If  you  want  contrast,  add  the  gorse 

trast ;  and  those  are  the  best  exam-  flower.     Then   harmony  will  depend 

pies.     Just   let   me   tell   any  of  you  on  your  skill  in   imitating   the   real 

who  go  through  Oxford  to  stay  be-  relation  of  the  yellow  to  the  various 

tween  trains,  and  see  one  of  the  new  greens  in  pitch  of  light  and  shade, 

east   windows   in   the   cathedral,   by  and   on  your  matching   the   quality 

Morris  and  Faulkner:  it  has  .the  sin-  of  both  hues  rightly.     Of  course,  if 

gular  merit  of  possessing  the  strongest  you  do  the  latter,  you'll  do  the  for- 

con  trast,  and  the  broadest  harmony,  mer. 

The  mass  of   the  thing  is  green  in  Second,     harmony.       Scotch      fir 
every  possible  shade  and  play  of  hue,  again,  with  young  autumn    growth, 
with  a  little  artful  contrast  of  partic-  sharp  green  against  the  sombre  ^  pur- 
ular  blues>    whites,    and   yellows    in  ple-gray-green.     Then  mossy  floor  of 
small  quantities,  —  so  smal^  that  you  the  forest,  emerald  and  gam.boge,  dead 
don't  see  them  at  first.      Then  the  needles,  light  red  for  contrast.     Or, 
whole   thing   having  a  green  effect:  better,  omit  that,  and  dwell  on  the 
the  aureolas  round  the  three  saints'  dark  red-purple  stems     (violet,  car- 
heads  —  there  are  three  figures  only  mine,  with  light  red). 
—  are  the  purest  and  finest  scarlet-  Contrast  (2d  power).     Add  chromo 
crimson  I  ever  saw:  it  really  is  a  red,  for  sunshine,  on  mossy  green, 
combining  scarlet  and  crimson  quali-  Contrast   (3d  power).      Scotch  fir 
ties,  if  there  can  be  such  a  thing.     I  and  purple  bell-heather:  very  rich, 
like  it  best  of  all  windows  whatever.  Contrast  (3d  power).     If  you  want 
But  for  studying  this  sort  of  thing, 
you  may  be  able  to  get  at  some  of  i  Emerald,  gamboge,  lake,  indigo. 
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h  blaze,  dwell  on  the  red  fir-trosks,  result  of  your  whole  work  will  depend 

80  as   to  have  dark-green   and  red  on  what  jou  have -to  say  in  it;   and 

above,  and  the  heather^  purple   and  what  you  have  to  say  will   depend 

green,  below.  on  what  sort  of  person  you  are,  and 

Or,  again^  try  a  close   foreground  what  things  you  really  like.     For  the 

contrast,  —  a  red  again  under  ferns.  sketching  season,  when  you  are  work- 

Or  a  red   and   yellow  squirrel   on  ing  from  Nature,  you  are  always  safe 

Scottish  firj  or  larch-boughs:  add  a  in  painting  what  you  like,  supposing 

rowan-berry   in  his    mouth    for    2d  you  to  have  learned  enough   of  the 

power  of  contrast.  technique  to  know  when  it  is  impo- 

Or  red   deer  among  green  trees^  tent  in  the  face  of  some  great  subject, 

grass,  and  ferns.  I   know  it   is  very  silly  for  young 

Or  perhaps,  best  of  all,  an  orange  people  to  want  to  draw  panoramas  of 

and  green  subject  which  you  may  call,  Chamounix,  or  avalanches  and  inun- 

"Red  comes  the   river   down."      A  dations,   when  they  can't  really  do 

stream  in  full  spate  from  the  moors  jam-pots.     But,  when  you  have  once 

over  sandstone  and   whinstone  soil,  learned  to  do  any  thing  well,  you  will 

all  orange-vermilion  and  rich  brown,  have  learned  to  measure  your  powers, 

and  from  that  to  white ;  opposed  by  and  will  not  be  so  eager  to  attempt 

green  leaves  and  ferns,  and    harmo-  what  is  beyond  them. 

nized  by  gray  rocks,  very  dark  in  their  

recesses.     General   effect  of  red,  yel-  [There   are   some  final    notes    of 

low,  and  white  opposed  to  all  shades  Charles's    on    finish    and    harmony, 

of  black   and   green.     By  black,   of  They  are  not  very  carefully  expressed ; 

course  I  mean  dark  purple  and  gray,  but  it  seems  as  if  he  saw  his  own 

Then  finally,  and  for  the  last  time,  meaning  pretty  well ;  and  I  think  the 
there  is  a  harmony  of  passion  and  club  may  get  something  from  them, 
feeling,  and  consistent  train  of  How  the  Oxford  grind  comes  out  in 
thought,  which  is  the  highest  of  all,  his  taste  for  distinctions,  and  arrange- 
— when  you  can  put  such  parts,  or  de-  ment  of  notions  I  Only  think,  if  he 
tails,  into  your  pictures  as  shall  set  had  used  his  opportunities,  and  not 
the  mind  of  the  spectator  at  work,  gone  off  after  art,  and  all  that  bosh, 
and  make  him  walk  up  your  hills,  and  he  might  have  got  his  first,  and  been 
sit  down  by  your  rivers,  and  think  a  fellow  of  St.  Vitus,  and  a  second- 
about  them,  and  the  people  who  live  rate  coach,  or  a  sub-professor,  or  a 
by  them.  You  cannot  sit  down  and  school-inspector,  and  have  written  for 
compose  this  sort  of  harmony:  you  the  Chanticleer  or  the  Scholasticus, 
may  see  it ;  and  all  higher  success  and  so  arrived  at  wealth  and  fame  I 
depends  on  never  missing  such  op-  Now,  il  n'est  rien,  pas  m^me  acad6- 
portunities  as  will  assuredly  come  to  micien.  How  very  sad ! 
you.     In  learning  the  technique  and  B.  B.] 

processes  of  landscape-painting,  you  

have  no  business  with  ideas  and  feel-  There  seems  to  be  a  point  where 

ings,  because  they  distract  your  at-  finish   and   harmony,   the    processes 

tention  from  technique.      But,  when  and   the  quality  which,  we  call  by 

you  have  learned  that  up  to  a  certain  those   names,  run   into  each    other, 

standard,  you  have  learned  a  language  Towards  the  end  of  every  picture  or 

up  to  that  standard}  and  the  real  study,  your  object  is  not  only  that  it 
»7 
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shall  bo  Hike,  that  you  ought  to  have  everything;  and  even  finish  would  be 
secured.  You  waiit  at  last  to  get  the  required  all  along  the  line.  Stem- 
thing  into  harmony,  to  prevent  its  chase  approaches  this  nearer  than 
shocking  anybody  by  inequality  of  anybody ;  but  certainly  what  he  does 
tone ;  i.e.,  to  get  all  the  features  of  cannot  be  expected  from  many  per- 
your  work  into  their  proper  planes,  or  sons,  —  perhaps  not  from  anybody', 
relative  distances  from  each  other,  by  except  himself. 

means  of  right  pitch  of  force  in  light  This  is  one  question,  then,  towards 

and  shade,  and  also  by  good  perspec-  the  end  of  a  thing,  —  What  shall    I 

tive.    You  haven't  finished  any  thing ;  work  out  to  my  uttermost  ?  what  shall 

and  it  is  inharmonious  until  you  have  I  suggest  only?  what  shall   I  skip? 

corrected  all  the  mistakes  in  these  two  And  we  acknowledge  that  skipping  is 

lines.  a  confession  of  weakness  which   we 

With   this  preface,   I   should  say  must  all  make ;  or,  rather,  it  is  confess- 

finish  was  of  two  kinds  :  —  ing  our  frailty,  when  we  leave  a  thing 

One  is  finish  in  the  sense  of  add-  out  when  it  ought  to  be  there,  because 

ing    facts,   natural    or    sentimental,  we  can't  do  it,  and  exposing  it  when 

They  must  be  congruous  and  harmo-  we  try  to  work  a  detail  out,  and  do  it 

nious,  of  course,  or  you  either  spoil  ill,  or  much  worse  than  the  rest.   The 

the  thing,  or  make  a  grotesque.  first     makes     harmony     incomplete. 

The  other  is  finish  technical,  for  leaving  out  a  note;  the  second  de- 

the  sake  of  completing  processes   of  stroys  it,  introducing  discord, 

imitation,    or    of    emphasizing    the  Now,  I*say,  first  as  to  leaving  out : 

eftect  of  your  work,  or,  as  in  so  much  Don't  put  in  any  thing  which  is  not 

of  Sternchase's  work,  on  account  of  fAer^  to  make  a  drawing  look  finished, 

the   workman's  honor.     The  specta-  One    consequence    of   the    technical 

tor  must  not  be  distracted  by  any  im-  and    manual    teaching  of    the    ait- 

perfections  in  your  painter's  language  schools,  good  as  it  often   is,  is   that 

of   form  and   color.     In  finishing   a  people  choose  subjects  so  dully  and 

novel  OS  story,  I  suppose  finish  of  both  joylessly,  only  to  display,  and  get  paid 

these  kinds  must  come  in.     You  put  for,   their  manual  skill.     You  can't 

in  small  details  for  the  sake  of  realiza-  help  it;  they  will  do  it;  it  is  the  con- 

tion ;  and,  if  you  are  good  at  it,  you  sequence  of  the  competitive  system; 

put  in  significant  ones  to  pile  up  the  and  while  people  in  this  country  are 

agony.     And  therein  and  throughout  in  that  state  that  they  won't  draw  at 

you  have  to  be  very  careful  of  your  all,  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting 

style  and  grammar ;  because,  if  yon  medals,  it  cannot  be  helped.     Another 

fail  in  that,  you  fall  straightway  into  generation    may     be    less     grulhy : 

the  bathos.  meanwhile  you  can't  wish   them    to 

Our  last  practical   question,  then,  leave   off  work.     But   the   habit   of 

concerns  the  choice  of  details  to  put  wanting    to   show  how  cleverly  you 

in,  or  to  leave  out ;  supposing  you  are  can    stipple    and    hatch,   and    make 

strong  enough  to  do  the  former.     If  things  look  downy  and  bloomy  and 

a  competent  painter  could  really  put  peachy  and  fiuffy,  and  so  on,  is  likely 

in  every  thing,   or  all  he   sees ;  if  to  spoil  your  landscape ;   because  it 

things  could  be  painted  as  they  are;  will   keep  you   always    looking    for 

or  if  they  would  stop  to  be  painted,  downy  and  pi uffy  things  to  do,  instead 

^  everybody  would  be  bound  to  paint  of  enjoying  beauty  :    you   will  give 
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yourselves  to  imitation  rather  than  leaves :  you  have  your  faint  rose 
to  art  Accordingly,  we  have  fruit  and  cobalt  shade,  with  a  little  yellow 
and  flowers  and  still-life  from  the  in  it;  but,  to  put  it  on  right,  you  must 
schools,  done  in  a  respectable,  mechan-  observe  the  forms  of  the  ribs  of  the 
ical  way,  with  Kensington  touch,  as  petals,  which  are  the  most  solid,  white, 
they  used  to  call  it ;  and  people  buy  and  put  on  the  delicate  shade  in  the 
pictures  of  peaches  and  grapes,  because  spaces  between  the  ribs  of  the  petal. 
they  like  them  to  eat.  But  there  is  As  far  as  you  show  your  skill  in  fair 
not  anybody  very  like  Turner,  who  following  of  Nature,  you  are  all  right ; 
^'  took  as  much  pleasure  in  a  Swiss  but  when  you  h^^m  to  paint  ideally 
valley  piled  up  with  the  debris  of  a  bloomy  and  smalty-blue  grapes  for 
torrent,  as  William  Hunt  would  have  the  sake  of  advertising  the  hours  of 
taken  in  drawing  peaches  and  plums ;  stipple  you  put  into  them,  —  why, 
or  as  another  person,  in  a  whole  valley  that's  not  what  I  want  you  to  do.  I 
full  of  peaches  and  plums."  There-  believe  some  of  the  regular  medal* 
fore,  except  for  practice,  and  in  the  hunters  in  our  art-schools  spend, 
way  of  learning  processes  of  art,  do  months  and  months  of  life  and  eye- 
not  choose  flowers  or  still-life  in  order  sight  in  elaborately  stippled  represen- 
to  show  how  you  can  stipple,  or  un-  tations  of  the  human  skeleton,  not 
less  you  are  really  fond  of  the  flowers  knowing  the  names  of  the  bones,  or 
or  other  articles.  And,  when  you  are  having  forgotten  them,  and  when 
power- painting,  keep  your  hatching  half  the  time  spent  in  charcoal  draw- 
and  stippling  to  imitate  Nature's.  ing  would  have   given   them   a  fair 

I  have  been  doing  a  primrose  flower    knowledge  of  all  the  anatomy  an  ar- 
and  leaf,  and  also  some  cherry  bios-    tist  ever  can  need.     You  will  see  that 
soms  and  young  leaves  against  a  red    trying  to  call  attention  to  one's  own 
brick  wall.     Well,  when  I  had  got  on    skill  in  finishing  processes  is  inharmo- 
the  first  coat  of  yellow  in  the  former    nious,  because  it  is   bad   taste.      As 
(lemon-yellow  and  a  little  white,  and    an  artist,  you  want  to  say,  "  What  a 
gamboge  centre),  I  saw  that  each  petal    beautiful  thing  this  is  I  have  tried  to 
bad  ribs,   and   a  distinct   and    very    draw  I "    As  a  technical  finisher,  you 
gracefully  modelled  form  of  its  own,    say,  "What  a  clever  person  lam  land 
with  various  curves  of   surface,  and    how  well  taught  1 "  Like  the  eminent 
broad  shadows  accordingly,  and  high    boy  in  the  corner,  who  made  an  ob- 
lights.  Ididtwoof  them  carefully,  and    servation  to  the  same  effect,  you  may 
the  calyx  (I  think  that's  what  you    obtain  possession  of  plums  that  way ; 
call  the  little   hole   in   the   middle),    but  you  won't  be  one  of  the  real  Work-^ 
leaving  the  rest  rough,  that  you  may    men  and  Customers.     I  do  not  know 
all  see  the  process.     It  took  me  two    whether  art  is  religious  or  not,  the 
hours;  and,  when  it  was   done,  the    sense  of  both  words  is  so  uncertain; 
finished  part  looked   finished.      But    but  art  is  so  far  like  religion  in  the 
every  touch  I  put  on  was  imitative    personal  sense  of  religious  aspiration, 
of  something  I  saw  in  the  flower,  or    that  it  forever  keeps  your  attention 
was  a  part  of  its   imitation  ;  and   I    and  affections  on  something  which  is 
think  that  is  the  right  way  to  finish,    not  yourself,  and  which  is  beautiful, 
or  to  learn  finish,  which  is  what  you        So    that   we    may    drop    technical 
all    ask  for.     So   the   white    of  the    finish  here.     It  is  to  be  learned  by 
cherry-blossoms   and    green    of   the    drawing  from  Nature,  a    few  well- 
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defined  things  at  a  time.  You  begin  the  main  point.  What  it  may  be  is 
to  learn  it  with  the  jam-pot,  when  you  his  affair.  It  maybe  the  centre  of 
begin  to  learn  to  draw;  and  if  you  his  system  of  color,  or  the  centre  of  his 
have  patience  to  learn  the  processes  system  of  curvature,  or  the  centre  of 
properly,  such  as  you  have  ha<i  to  go  his  thaughts  and  feelings  about  his 
through  so  far,  why,  you  will  have  subject ;  but  he  will  bring  you  back 
crkill  to  use  them  in  different  ways,  to  it,  and  start  you  again  from  it. 
up  to  the  end  of  all  your  pictures.  Go  where  you  will  in  Turner's  "  Riz- 
But  as  to  your  choice  where  to  put  pah,'*  the  flame  of  her  torch  is  the 
out  your  strength,  where  to  leave  central  light;  and  it  glares  forever 
out,  as  well  as  where  to  work  things  on  the  fleshless  ribs  of  her  dead  sons, 
out,  —  your  choice  in  that  matter  will,  and  on  the  points  of  the  little  coro- 
after  all,  depend  on  what  sort  of  per-  net,  cast  into  dust,  of  her  who  oucc 
son  you  are,  or  on  what  sort  of  per-  was  loved  of  Saul, 
sons  you  are  painting  for.  Only  if  Now,  I  really  think,  if  you  hare 
you  paint  wrongly,  or  do  things  enough  of  the  spirit  of  the  thing  in 
shadily,  in  order  to  please  people  you  you,  —  and  the  harder  you  work,  as- 
know  to  be  wrong,  why,  I  think  de-  suredly  the  more  of  it  you  will  have, 
cidedly  you  are  doing  wrong  as  if  — you  will  be  able  so  to  set  your 
you  deceived  them,  or  let  them  de-  heart  on  the  main  thing  in  a  subject 
ceive  themselves.  "  Ser-much-ser,"  as  as  never  to  forget  it  in  realizing  all 
Mr.  Toodle  says,  that  I  had  rather  the  minor  parts  which  make  up  the 
you  didn't  draw  at  all,  or  did  merely  whole  picture  of  the  main  thing.  If 
nugatory  things,  or  differed  from  me  you  remember  it  rightly,  you  cannot 
honestly  and  altogether  about  what  is  go  wrong.  That's  your  unity,  har- 
right,  than  that  you  should  do  any  mony,  and  what  not.  As  you  work, 
thing  falsely  or  badly  to  please  any-  you  will  learn  to  keep  that  first,  or, 
body,  or  get  any  thing.  which  is  strictly  the  same  thing,  to 
And  as  to  the  true  harmony  of  fin-  keep  other  matters  secondary.  If 
ish,  which  is  arrived  at  by  adding  any  thing  distracts  you  from  that,  it 
the  right  facts  in  the  right  place,  the  will  also  distract  your  spectator: 
mo%t  harmoniously  suggestive  in  the  wherefore,  leave  it  out,  or  do  not  *' fin- 
best  place,  I  go  back  to  the  old  law  ish,"  or  dwell  on  it  so  much.  Care 
of  principality,  of  sticking  to  the  in  realization  in  our  art  is  the  same 
character,  or  main  point,  or  leading  thing  as  emphasis  in  speech.  If  any 
idea,  throughout.  Want  of  skill  is  kind  of  technical  treatment  makei* 
inharmonious,  and  all  our  best  skill  that  main  point  or  centre  of  unity 
falls  short.  The  most  skilful  man's  more  attractive  to  your  eye,  or  con- 
work  must  be  unevenly  finished,  yet  veys  the  impression  of  it  more  keenly 
it  will  be  full  of  harmony.  He  has  or  deeply,  try  it  faithfully  on  the  eye 
his  main  point,  and  paints  up  to  that  and  mind  of  the  Public,  convention- 
with  all  his  might,  by  the  law  of  ally  supposing  the  poor  old  cuss  to 
principality.  And  he  makes  that  have  got  one,  as  his  newspapers  tell 
your  main  point  of  view.  You  are  him  he  has.  He  and  I  are  not 
to  begin  with  his  picture  there ;  and  exactly  unknown  to  each  other;  and 
all  your  thoughts  about  it  are  to  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  which 
come  round  thither,  and  all  its  lines  has  the  humbler  opinion  of  the 
and  curves  will  bring  you   back   to  other.      But    he    is    not    altogether 
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foolish,  or  not  invariably  bo,   at  all  feet  from  the  eye  at  the  very  least; 
events.  and,  when  you  are  trying  to  get  in  a 
I    know    you    will    have    endless  feature,  keep   well    back   from   your 
trouble  about  ways  and  methods  all  work  while  you  are  thinking  wliat  to 
your  student-daya,  that  is  to  say,  all  do,  or  how  it  looks,  though  you  may 
your  life.     You  will  get  all  the  inter-  have  to  bring  your  eye  very  near  in 
est  of  your  picture  into  your  chief  actually    putting    on     fine     touches, 
light,  very  possibly  5   and   then   you  Painting  on  a  large  scale  now  and 
will   want   to   put   every  thing  else  then  will  be  the  best  practice  on  this 
back,  or  take  every  thing  else  down.  line.     I  think  I  learned  a  'great  deal, 
And  now,  don't  try  to- do  it  by  spon-  quite  enough  to  reward  me  for  some 
ging  every  thing  half-out,  or  by  coat-  labor  against   the  grain,  in  doing  a 
ing  every  thing  over  with  gray.     Try  kind  of  panorama  of  our  Sinai  expe- 
and  honestly  take  down  the  effect  of  dition,   to   illustrate   lectures    to   my 
things    which    interfere    with    your  schools.     How  I  hated  the  job  1  but 
chief  interest,  by  small   patches   of  it  was  right  to  do  it,  and  it  came  use- 
varied  color,  one  by  one;  and,  when  ful  —  generally  all  round, 
your  leading  feature  is  well  in  front,  ...... 

let  the  other  parts  come  near,  in  P.  S. — It  has  almost  left  off  raining, 
right  relation  to  him.  On  the  sys-  and  the  Garrow  will  fish  to-morrow, 
tern  of  color :  I  have  always  commend-  May  is  going  to  finish  an  open-air  draw- 
ed  Veronese's  or  Turner's.  Where  ing  she  began  the  other  day  at  Ravens- 
tbe  general  tone  is  kept  light  for  gill  Abbey,  And  Wharfedale  is  such 
the  sake  of  color,  you  will'  always  a  trump!  He  has  asked  us  —  on  her 
have  many  degrees  of  shade  or  force  account,  I  suspect,  or  more  properly 
to  fall  back  upon,  and  can  tell  people  on  Miss  Orakenthorpe's  —  to  have  a 
all  the  details  in  undertone,  as  it  regular  salmonicide  day  \vith  the 
were.  It  is  a  great  thing,  that  power  Clint  Pool  and  Bazor-Brigg  cast,  and 
of  giving  thrilling  whispers ;  and  it  all  the  river  our  own  below  the  Mas- 
can  be  done  in  pictures  with  wonder-  ter's  Leap.  I  wanted  her  to  take  to 
ful  effect  by  putting  in  details  in  the  salmon-fishing,  and  she  learned  to  cast 
darker  masses.  But  still  every  directly,  aud  got  two  nice  fish ;  but 
shadow  should  be  unforced  and  natu-  now  she  says  a  little  fox-hunting  now 
ral,  and  also  it  should  and  must  be  and  then  is  enough  for  her  in  the  way 
color;  so  that  a  cormorant  against  of  killing  things.  She  keeps  the 
your  darkest  cloud  shall  be  a  recogniz-  house  very  pleasant  here ;  and  we 
able  black  shag  to  all  intents  and  have  a  great  many  more  visitors  than 
purposes,  —  a  speck  of  opaque  local  usual,  —  to  see  her,  in  fact.  But  she 
darkness  on  aerial  darkness.  is  hopelessly  grave  and  agreeable, 
There  is  a  habit  which  all  eager,  will-  except  now  and  then,  as  about  the 
ing  people  fall  into,  —  that  of  paint-  anonymous  measle;  or  on  croquet, 
ing  too  near  the  eye;  and  Turner-  which  she  has  just  characterized  as 
copying  and  still-life  studies  require  "  the  last  infirmity  of  igrtoble  minds." 
very  acute  sight  and  hard  looking;  Good-by,  my  dear  Floy:  it  is  so 
so  that  you  will  be  led  towards  it;  funny  to  hear  you  talk  about  getting 
and  you  must  avoid  or  counteract  it  old !  I'm  sure  that  sort  of  thing  has 
as  well  as  you  can.  Kemember  that  a  formidable  sound  to  me  at  nearly 
your  picture  will  be  looked  at  three  twice  your  age;    but  then  we  can't 
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possibly   grow   younger,  at    least   in  help  it  if  men  make  so  little  of  it,  like 

years.    And  now,  lo,  it  is  summer,  al-  the  Pan:  I  don't  wonder  so  much  at 

mighty  summer,  as  it  was  before  our  what  they  suffer  as  at  what  they  lose. 

day,  and  will  be  after  us  for  many  We,   our   set  I  mean,  are  a  pretty 

days,  all  by  the  waters  of  Gore  and  strong  lot  of  rather  countrified  Chris- 

Garrow.     Only  let's  be  thankful  to  see  tians,  with  various  semi-artistic  tastes 

it  once  more,  while  better  waits,  and  that  direct  us  a  good  deal,  and  we  keep 

be  glad  to  live  our  lives  as  we  have  each  other  in  countenance  pretty  well : 

them   here    in    the   North  Country,  but  people  don't  think  mucli  of  us; 

There  be  many  that  say.  Who  will  and  our  taste  for  art  and  nature  is 

show  us  any  thing  so  good  ?  only  condoned.    There's  no  doubt  both 

you  and  May  might  see  much  more 

"  Life  is  come  back  to  tlie  reveUing  hills;  ^^f  ^\^q  world,  and  enjoy  London  sea- 

Tiieir  forests  wave  like  hands  upthrown;  j        ,  •  a       1,1     • „ 

There  U  babbling  mirth  of  a  thousand  rUls,  so^^,  and  make  a  considerable  mipres- 

There  is  famt,  fresh  life,  in  the  Uchened  sion,  &c.,  if  you  cared  to  work  harder 

stone:  at  that  form  of  enjoyment,  and  less  at 

Much  he  hath  left  if  more  he  hath  reft:  1  1  *.  i         j    \^^ 

lamstrongtothinkof  thepastandgone."  ^^"^®  *^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^  and  pleasure, 

and  people   would  think  you  wiser. 

And  by  the  way,  though  I've  no  For  aught  I  see,  three  weeks  of  rack- 
notion  of  scolding  a  singularly  good-  eting,  and  late  spring  by  the  Serpen- 
looking  and  vivacious  person  of  twen-  tine  instead  of  the  Garrow,  will  be 
ty-five  years  of  age,  for  writing  me  enough  to  satisfy  you.  But  there  are 
some  pensive  gammon  about  feeling  a  great  many  of  both  sexes,  I  don't 
old,  there  is  this  about  the  pursuit  of  mean  dissipated  hacks,  but  good  and 
naturalist  landscape,  that  it  will  keep  useful  people,  who  conscientiously 
you  young  while  you  can  practise  it.  think  Charles  and  the  rest  of  j'ou  are 
Por  the  painter  state  of  mind,  like  all  wasting  life  in  a  ''  perhaps  harmless'' 
other  true  imaginative  operations  of  way,  without  real  business  or  pleas- 
the  soul,  is  permanent  and  ever  new,  ure;  and  that  the  official,  or  forensic, 
and  a  fountain  of  youth,  and  an  inti-  or  competitive,  or  speculative,  or  din- 
mation  of  immortality.  Come  what  ner  and  ball  life  are  the  only  liTe& 
will,  while  your  eyes  and  hands  are  Well,  time  tries  all,  and  there  is  an- 
spared,  they  will  raise  your  spirit  other  and  final  trial;  but,  for  sus- 
right  away  from  world's  troubles  when  taincd  enjoyment  of  intellectual  life^ 
you  use  them.  And  if  only  your  eyes,  landscape  (by  which  I  now  mean 
or  any  sen.'*es  at  all,  were  left  you,  you  careful  regard  of  all  the  outer  shows 
would  still  be  able  to  get  hope  and  of  inanimate  nature)  is  a  very  endur- 
delight  from  summer  and  green  leaves,  ing  and  supporting  thing  indeed ;  and 
as  Borrow's  gypsy  said,  "Even  in  it  is  a  very  powerful  source  of  tli is in- 
blindness,  brother,  there's  the  wind  tellectual  life,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
on  the  heath."  Audit  seems  to  me  of  inspiration  also.  It  never  seems  to 
that  sympathy  with  the  life  and  fail:  it  never  can  while  summer  is  leafr. 
change  of  natural  things  is  the  fun-  while  sunrise  and  sunset  go  on,  and 
damental  and  primordial  enjoyment,  the  whole  world,  towns  and  all,  cod- 
—  a  relic  of  the  old  garden  or  sinless  tinues  to  be  taken  with  beauty  and 
state  before  the  curse  on  the  world,  —  solemnity  every  twelve  hours ;  while 
and  meant  to  comfort  everybody  who  light  is  lightsome,  or  darkness  is  deep, 
will  accept  comfort  from  it.     I  can't  And  the  older  you  get,  —  I've  seen 
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it  in  othersy  and  I  know  it  by  my-  and  he  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of 
self,  —  the  more  pleasure  spring  all,  for  he  alone — having  done  such 
growth  and  fresh  earth-life  give  you.  considerable  things  in  the  ideal,  and 
This  isn't  a  sermon,  I  keep  saying ;  made  such  pots  of  money  by  portrait — 
but  still  it's  true,  that,  if  you  invest  a'  has  the  sense  and  strength  to  go  to 
certain  amount  of  time  and  pains  in  pure  landscape,  and  try  the  Words- 
that  which  was  from  the  beginning  worthian  view  of  actuid  things.  Of 
appointed  for  you  to  enjoy,  said  in-  course,  it  is  highest,  or  I  cannot  say 
vestment  is  not  wasted,  but  lasts  Ion-  but  that  it  may  be  highest,  to  have  a 
ger  than  another;  and  it  is  cheap  and  succession  of  historic  or  classical  vis- 
handy,  and  does  not  stand  in  the  way  ions  of  the  brain,  and  to  paint  them 
of  rougher  work.  And  in  the  same  out  until  one  dies,  never  failing ;  but, 
way  with  men  who  live  by  painting,  as  that  is  beyond  the  greatest  of  us. 
To  the  majority  of  them  landscape  is  men  are  simply  right  in  resting  on 
the  only  unfailing  source  of  motive  the  fresh  and  genuine  impressions 
and  inspiration :  to  all  except  the  few,  of  sight  which  they  can  always  find 
other  wells  run  dry,  or  they  can  draw  in  realist  landscape.  And  it  undoubt- 
no  more  from  the  deep  waters.  Phos-  ediy  renews  the  outworked  imagina- 
bus  lives  on  in  his  grand  allegories ;  tion.  The  more  real  you  make  it,  the 
and  Hermitage  and  Charley  in  the  more  ideal  it  is  in  this  true  sense,  — 
Old  Testament ;  and  Baldwyn  gets  that,  the  more  thoroughly  you  work 
some  fresh  life  out  of  Homer  and  out  a  landscape,  the  better  you  convey 
Sophocles;  but  most  men  who  have  and  impress  your  idea  of  it.  And 
tried  to  follow  them  die  away  into  self-  generally  speaking,  if  you  are  at  all 
repetition.  All  the  Arthurian  school  a  great,  or  profound,  or  rightly-passion- 
is  mere  echo  of  the  Laureate,  and  ate  person,  your  idea  of  your  realized 
DeVair,  or  Brownjones.  For  a  time,  subject  will  be  felt  to  be  ideal;  for,  by 
men  work  faithfully  as  their  imagina-  the  word  '^  ideal,"  people  really  mean 
tion  leads  them.  They  have  trained  to  themselves  great,  profound,  and  pas- 
theirhandsandeyes;  they  have  stored  sionate.  The  word  never  means  un- 
their  minds:  and  genuine  subjects  and  real  in  any  sense  whatever, 
true  ideas  come  to  them,  longing  for  Therefore,  dear  Floy,  though  I've 
realization,  and  praying  to  be  painted,  often  said  it  before  to  May  and  you. 
Well,  in  most  men,  sooner  or  later,  believe  in  your  own  soul,  and  in  art 
that  ends  in  self-repetition.  They  as  a  thing  good  for  your  soul.  It  is 
want  money,  and  can't  wait  for  the  not  best;  but  it  is  good:  it  is  not 
next  great  motive,  or  take  time  to  identical  with  faith  or  love;  but  it 
work  it  out,  or  get  any  thing  for  it  goes  uncommonly  well  with  either  or 
when  it  is  worked  out:  people  will  both  of  them.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
only  pay  them  to  do  what  they  have  best  of  the  appointed  labors  of  the 
done  before.  Perhaps,  as  they  get  on  days  of  our  vanity;  and,  in  all  human 
in  middle  life,  they  lose  spirit  and  life ;  probability,  it  involves  actual  types 
and  their  imaginations  don't  go  as  and  symbolisms,  and  has  an  inward 
they  used;  or  their  first  success  may  teaching  of  its  own  concerning  real 
be  their  greatest,  and  they  feel  they  things  which  are,  and  shall  be  to  us 
can  get  no  more,  or  do  no  more  thau  when  we  have  left  the  vain  things, 
they  have  done.  I  think  Tingrind  Now,  as  in  a  glass,  darkly;  then^ 
feels  that,  after  his  early  triumphs ;  face  to  face.    Certain  reflections  of 
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beauty  we  do  get :  we  do  see  them  scape-gardening,  and  had  been  wont 

from   time  ip  time,  and  for  a  while ;  to  direct  her  husband's  planting  and 

and  if  we,  or  our  sight,  or  our  life  and  felling  in  the  pleasure-grounds,  vith 

spirit,  be  any  thing,  and  not  nothing,  great  success.     But  he  now  seldom 

there  is  a  beauty,  and  source  of  all  left  the  house,  and  had  long  given  the 

beauty,  behind   somewhere;   and  of  wood-ranging  department  up  to  old 

that,  as  we  Christians  say  of  Him,  Tom  and  Charles,  dutiful  sons  both, 

we  are  promised  the  beatific  vision.  ^  who  still  pushed  Lady  Susan  about 

B.  B.  in  a  wheel-chair  with  the  energy  of 
Cleobis  and  Biton,  clad  in  rough  gar- 
Bed  Scaurs  was  a  more  out-of-the-  ments,  and  bearing  great  axes,  like 
way  house  than  Hawkstone,  at  about  one  file  of  the  Varangian  Guard  on 
forty   miles   distance.     It  was   more  service. 

distinctively  North  Country,  in  the  „^,  ^,        ,    ^v       i.      ^  *i.    v         « 

,  •'  ,  "^ '  -        .,  "  Oh  the  oak,  the  aah,  and  the  bonny  ivy- 

region  where   people   never  describe  ^ge? 

their  place  of  abode  by  ordinary  di-*  They  flourish  far  better  in  the  North  Conn- 
rections  known  to  the  postal  service,  ^' 

but  tell  you  they  live  in  Craven,  or  They  certainly  did  very  well  in 
Cleveland,  or  Holderness,  or  some  kind  Cawthorne  Brake,  and  Baygill  Fall, 
of  Dale.  It  is  the  same  way  in  the  and  Skreiks  Wood,  and  all  the  count- 
West  Highlands,  where  the  people's  less  covers  along  the  Scaurs.  It 
nomenclature  is  still  Knoydart,  Croy-  was  a  romantic  and  tooral-looral  old 
dart,  Moydart,  Morrer,  and  Ardna-  place,  just  the  sort  of  a  house 
murchan.  It  is  a  way  they  have  in  where  little  squireens  or  squiresses 
those  parts.  I  daresay  there  is  a  dash  might  be  supposed  to  wander  out 
of  affectation  in  it ;  but  still  they  are  of  the  nursery  into  the  garden,  and 
fond  of  the  old  names ;  and  no  Caw-  out  of  the  garden  into  the  pleas- 
thorn  e  ever  made  the  remotest  allusion  ure-ground,  and  out  of  the  pleasure- 
to  a  post-town  in  giving  his  direction,  ground  into  the  wilderness,  and  out 
but  said  he  lived  in  Garradale.  The  of  the  wilderness  into  the  woods,  and 
old  house  stood  just  below  its  own  out  of  the  woods  up  on  into  the  moors, 
moors,  let  us  say  somewhere  in  Rich-  and  never  to  be  heard  of  any  more, 
mond  or  Craven.  It  was  a  sort  of  There  was  a  small  dark  mere  (mere 
quadrangle,  with  flanking  turrets,  use-  is  a  Cheshire  word,  and  tarn  is  the 
ful  as  dressing-rooms  or  gun-rooms,  right  one;  but  the  former  is  too 
The  woods  all  round  were  very  fine  and  pretty  to  be  resisted) :  it  was  full  of 
picturesque.  Woods  on  a  hill  always  large  perch,  and  forever  reflecting 
are  much  more  so  than  on  a  plain,  be-  immense  beeches,  and  seldom  stirred 
cause  one  sees  so  much  more  of  the  by  any  wind.  You  followed  a  rough 
individual  forms  of  the  trees.  They  track  up  Skreiks  Gill  above,  or 
shielded  Lady  Susan  Cawthome's  scrambled  from  stone  to  stone  in  the 
well-known  gardens  from  the  wild  beck.  Green  of  summer  leaves  and 
winds  of  the  moors  very  effectually,  brighter  green  of  moss  and  harfs- 
Her  taste,  and  a  special  kindness  in  tongue  and  lady-fern ;  great  bowlders, 
always  having  village /e^es,  and  that  red,  purple,  and  gray;  sweet  waters 
sort  of  thing,  in  among  her  roses,  had  running  softly  (or  quite  the  contrary, 
marie  her  horticulture  famous  in  the  according  to  weather) ;  pink-purple 
land.     She  had  a  good  eye  for  land-  heather  bursting  out  all  round,  and  a 
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vision  of  the  glowing  moors  above  and  watchers  always  invited  you  to 
and  beyond;  birch  and  mountain-ash  persuade  yourself  that  yon  could  see 
taking  the  place  of  larger  trees  as  one  York  Minster  from  some  point  not 
rose  to  the  moorland  level ;  t>uzels  specified,  under  certain  conditions  of 
poking  their  noses  into  little  holes  atmosphere  which  never  were  ful- 
Hke  school-inspectors ;  great  store  of  filled.  The  said  officials  were  all 
titmice;  many  wrens  cocking  their  characters:  everybody  is  in  a  York- 
little  stiff  tails,  and  winking  at  one  as  shii'e  dale.  But  the  compass  of  this 
those  little  things  always  do,  with  a  work  hardly  allows  me  to  introduce 
private  inquiry  air  of  ability  to  put  the  reader  to  any  of  them  excepting 
one  up  to  something  one  didn't  know  Bob  Jagger,  the  forester,  who  was 
before;  the  largest  number  of  the  generally  reputed  to  be  somewhere 
smallest  birds,  ditto  trout,  and  perhaps,  about  lord  of  the  Scaurs  without 
now  and  then,  signs  of  an  -otter  or  a  doors,  when  the  young  gentlemen 
badger,  —  all  these  phenomena  gener-  weren't  at  home.  He  now  sat  be- 
ally  put  one  into  a  dreamy,  half-  hind  in  the  wagonnette,  which 
observant  state  of  mind,  suitable  to  Ripon  was  driving  across  the  moor 
woodland  and  moorland  walks,  until  road  to  Kavensgill,  about  seven  miles 
one  stumbled  over  a  knoll  in  the  off  on  a  lower  reach  of  the  Grarrow. 
heather  above  into  a  covey  of  grouse,  May  was  by  his  side,  at  first  silent, 
to  mutual  consternation ;  and  after  and  rather  abstracted,  with  a  patient 
that,  of  course,  one  began  to  think  look  which  touched  him ;  but  the 
about  the  12th ;  and  one's  meditations  fresh  morning  and  early  summer  soon 
were  rather  vulgarized.  raised  her  spirits ;  and  she  chatted 
The  lower  side  of  the  house  com-  away  delightedly  about  her  school- 
manded  a  view  of  two  or  three  of  the  work,  and  Sister  Catharine,  and  pic- 
best  salmon-casts  in  the  upper  waters  tures  and  church-decoration ;  and 
of  the  Garrow,  which  ran  through  the  that  brought  them  to  Charley,  of 
large  wild  park,  more  a  chase  than  a  course.  But  they  turned  to  Bob,  in- 
park,  in  fact,  where  the  deer  had  to  stead  of  discussing  him,  and  began 
be  regularly  stalked,  and  where  deep  on  the  weather  in  its  relation  to  sal- 
heather,  broad  oaks,  and  massive  bowl-  mon.  "  Well,  happen  it'd  be  ta 
ders  of  gritstone  made  delightfully  bright;  but  there'd  be  no  fault  to  find 
sylvan  scenery,  exactly  the  thing  for  with  t'watter.  We'd  begin  with  a 
Kosalind  and  Celia.  There  was  an  small  butcher,  ^  or  t'red  with  gold  ribs 
ancient  hunting-lodge  in  the  hills,  and  mallard's  wing,  and  keep  you 
which  a  lord  of  the  land  in  times  black  and  yellow,  the  Lochers  fiy  for 
past  had  built  for  his  last  days,  when  the  sun  blink.*'  Jagger*s  language 
he  could  hunt  no  more,  '^  to  hear  the  was  peculiar.  He  had  lost  his  natural 
harte's  bell."  As  you  looked  from  Cumberland  in  the  course  of  a  good  « 
the  high  moors,  the  view  was  wide  school -education ;  then  he  had  long 
and  wild,  but  had  not  the  spell  of  been  boy,  gillie-keeper,  and  forester  at 
loveliness  felt  in  the  Scottish  High-  Tombnie,  and  acquired  much  High- 
lands: it  had  its  softer  English  land  English  and  some  Gaelic;  and 
ehann  of  sweeping  the  eye  far  away  now  he  had  lived  many  years  in  in- 
into  broad  blue  lines  of  inhabited  tellectual  contact  with  the  Caw- 
distance,  over  tower  and  town,  half 
seen  or  unseen,  though  the  keepers  i  A  kind  of  artiflcial  fly. 
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thornes,  who  delighted  in  talking  the  or  two  high   up,  to  get  out  a  nice 

most  inveterate  South-west  Riding  to  length  of   wetted   line.     There    are 

each  other  and  their  own  people ;  so  salmon-pools  and  salmon-pools ;  and 

tliat,  in  moments  of  escitement,  he  we  hsrre  just  time  to  describe  this  one, 

was  verj  broad   indeed.     He  was  a  called  Hazor-Brigg  Oast,  from  a  little 

man  of   great  strength  and  humor,  iron- wire   bridge   which    crossed  the 

quiet  with  man  and  dog;   but  his  river  just  above,  and  which  was  rather 

rates  and  whip  were  severe  on  occa-  unsuited  for  nervous  passengers.  Just 

sion ;  and  since  his  affair  with  Blazes  now,  with  the  Garrow  clearing  itself 

Pharaoh,  the  big   gypsy,  whom    he  after  full  spate,  at  the  true  porter- 

almost  entirely  spoiled,  nobody  had  color,  the  cast  was  a  great   roaring 

wanted  to  test  his  manhood.  pool   swinging  violently  over  to  the 

They  rattled  across  the  moor,  all  left  bank  of  the  river  in  a  vast  cup  or 

striped  and  speckled  with  green  mosses,  bowl  of  polished  rock  on  that  side.   A 

and    dark    heather,    and    springing  long  rapid  above  led  to  the  narrow 

turf.     Four  or  five  miles    of   white  den  called  the  Earl's  or  Master's  Leap. 

road  at  a  fast  trot ;  then  coming  with  from   some    Boltou-abbey-like   tradi- 

the  young    horses  down    a  steepish  tion  of  the  house.     There  the  mill- 

zig-zagged   descent ;   then    round    a  stone    clifi&    nearly    met    over    the 

shoulder  of  the  hanging  woods   into  stream,  usually  black    and  oily  and 

fields  and  gardens  sloping  away  far  snakelike,  now  writhing  and  twisting, 

above     the    river,    with     Eavensgill  pale  and  furious,  like  a  half-strangled 

Towers  "  guarding  well  their  lands."  prisoner.     There  was  a    pretty   fall 

Wharfedale  came   forth  with    great  where  the  river  widened,   then   the 

welcome  to  both ;   and  May  gave   a  rapid,  a  small  pool  near  the  bridge, 

demure  and  highly  favorable  account  an  angle  of  the  river,   and   a  great 

of  the  sanitary  and  moral   condition  rush  into  the  larger  one.     Rip  got 

of  Oerty  Crack,  dwelling  on  the  sub-  his  line  well  out  above ;  and  as  the 

ject  to  his  undisguised  satisfaction,  cloud-shadow  came  marching  up  the 

She  must  go  and  talk  to  his  mother,  glen,  treading  out  the  sparkle  of  its 

They  had  put  up  a  small  tent  at  her  rain-drops,  he   sent  his   fly  straight 

old  sketching-point;  but,  if  it  came  across  into  the  foam  on  the  farther 

on  too  rough  or  changeable,  she  had  side,  instantly  turning  the   point  of 

better  come  and  fish  with  him  and  his  rod  up  stream^  and   working  it 

the  reverend, — there  would  be  a  light  across. 

rod  out,  —  and    so    forth.     So  May        '^  Not  bad.   Don't  work'm  too  fast, 

went  into  Lady  Wharfedale's  sanc^  t'stream   does  it"     The  fly  floats  in 

turn   to   give  account  of  old  friends  swish-hwish :   it  darts  across  again, 

at  the  Scaurs ;  and  her  son  and  his  lighting  four  feet  lower.  Again,  again, 

henchman  went  off  to  a  higher  cast.  again:  they  are  getting  towards  the 

"  We'll  wait  for  yon  cloud,"  said  best  of  the  pool.     "Eigh  theer,"  says 

Bob,   after  trying  all  Bipou's  knots,  Bob,  sotto  voce,  as  a  three-pound  sea- 

and  seen  that  his  fly  played  nicely,  trout  rises,  and  is  fast  hooked  in  a 

hook  downwards,  against  the  stream,  second.     The  eighteen  foot  rod,  strong 

'^  Aim  thinking  y're    gotten   neater  gut,  and  large  fly,  make  short  work, 

with  y'r  fingers,  by  the  look  of  yon  He  is  scarcely  allowed  a  run,  but  is 

knots;"  and  he  began  to  fill  his  pipe  dragged  mercilessly  away  from   the 

with  twist.     The  vicar  made  a  cast  yet  undisturbed  water.    He   jumpa 
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and  springs,  and  does  his  best,  but  is  not  having  qaite  realized  'Hhe  situa- 

soon  within  range  of  the  net,  and  tion "  jet.     He  moves  in  under  their 

duly  scooped  up.     He   will  make   a  feet.     The  angler  winds  up  a  little, 

rare  fry ;  but  he  is  not  quite  the  thing  tightens  his  line  for  a  moment  so  as 

desired  here  and  at  present.  to  '^  feel  the  mouth  '^  of  his  prey,  and 

'^  Canny  a  bit,  sir,  an'  begin  again  gives  the  butt  of  his  rod  one   quick 

near  t'head  t'pool.     Ye're  fishin'  well  blow,  lowering  the  point  at  once,  just 

the  day,  whatever.     An'  if  he  cooms,  in  time  for  —    0  Leviathan,  what  a 

don't  be  too  hard   on   him  at  first,  rush  I     ^'  Give'm  t'rod,  sir,  and  roon 

Ye   know  what  Mr.   Thomas    says,  with   him  I "     Away  cuts   the  vicar, 

*  First  give  line;   then  let  him  take  best  pace,  variis  distortis  cruribus, 

it  if  he  likes,  then  if  he  can;    then  with  the  water  streaming  out  of  his 

wind  him  up.' "  fishing  stockings.     Salmo  is  down  the 

Swish-whish.   Cast  after  cast  of  the  long  pool  like  winking.     "Keep  up 

long  line.     They  are  reaching  the  tail  point  t'rod,  liL"     Will  he  turn  at  the 

of  the  pool ;  and  the  vicar  is  stand-  end  ?    Not   he,   by   Behemoth !     He 

ing  as  deep  as  his  waterproofs  allow,  rushes  along  one  hundred  yards  of 

He  draws  in  his  line  suddenly.  ''  Nah  rapid,  and  then  rolls  like  a  portman- 

man  1  did  ye   feel  him  ?    Ye're  sure  teau  over  a  fall  into  the  next  pool,  a 

be  missed  ye  ? "  ^  laxge,  pretty   artificial    one.     Kipon 

'^  Never  felt  him  the  least,  only  saw  breathes  hard,  as  well  he  may.    His 

there    was    something.     What's    he  reel  is  thin,  and  there's   a    terrible 

like.  Bob  ? "  length   of  line   all  across  the  river. 

"  He's  a  varra  big  one,  quite  white  "  Keep  t'point  oop,  sir,  and  give  him 

and  fresh-roon  from  t'sea,  ar  turned  t'boott  (butt) :    he's  coming  over  to 

oop  a  side  like  a  pig  in  t'watter,  and  yah  again."    The  line  stops ;  and  Kip 

ar    made    a    swirl  loike,  oopset'n  a  winds  up  fast  and  fast :  fish   rushes 

barra,"   said  Bob,   excited,  and  get-  again  to  the   further  corner  of  the 

ting  stronger  in  his  South  Yorkshire,  pool,   darts    up  stream,  and  springs 

"  We'll   give   him  five  minutes  to  once,  twice,  three  times.     Canny  and 

consider,  and  put  on  a  size   smaller  quick  the  point  of  the  rod  is  lowered 

mallard-wing,"  quoth  the  vicar,  pro-  to  him,  and  he  cannot  get  a  dead  pull 

ducing  the  lure  in  question  from  his  on  the  steel.    But,  ye  gods,  and  any 

hat.     Five  minutes  of  quiet  fumiga-  thingbut  little  fishes,  what  a  stunner! 

tion,  then  a  few  casts  above,  and  the  "  Ah,  man !    is  he  on  yet  ?  "  —  "  Not 

fly  is  "  put  down  "  to  the  salmon  with  a  doubl  of  it.  Bob.    Get  to  the  mouth 

much    precision    by   Kipou's    steady  of  the  pool,  and  heave  stones  to  stop 

hand.     At  the  third  throw,  the  line  him  if  he  tries  down  stream  again."  — 

stops.  Kip  strikes  sharply,  lets  the  silk  '^  Nfth,  but  ar's  had  it  hot,  and  ye  may 

run  lightly  from  the  wheel,  and  fioun-  give  him  t'boott  hairder.     Ar  doobles 

ders  quickly  on  shore.     '^  £h,  man !  oop  t'rod  well,  whatever.    Let'n  roon 

shoulder    t'rod."    Back  he    puts   it,  a  bit,  t'goott's  nobbut  single:  that's 

and  moves   gently  upward ;   for  the  raight,    mak'    him   bend    t'rod    that 

big  fish,  as  salmon   often  do  when  far,  boo  many  minutes  ?    Twenty,  uh 

booked  at  the  tail  of  a  pool,  is  push-  think  ?    Ah,  then  !  coom  out  t'  that." 

ish  on  into  deeper  water  higher  up,  Two  or  three  big  stones  fly  with  pre- 

,    .       .     ,      ^     „.  cision,   and   awful    splashes    at    the 

» A  flsh  who  has  missed  the  fly  will  come  to  It  lC      i^    l\^  i    Z        x  i       > 

•gain;  but,  if  toucheU  or  pricked,  he  leBves  it.  mouth  Of    the    pool  to    stop    salmo  8 
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downward  course ;  and  the  disgusted  ^*  Arl's  well  that  ends  well/'  said 
fish  turns  up  stream  once  more^  and  Jagger;    ^'but     it's     awkward,    you 
a^in  slioots  into  the  air,  sliort  and  hookin'  a  fish  at  tail  t'pool,  there's  so 
thick,  and  all  brilliant, — white  like  a  much  line  out.     An  ar  think  ye  fish 
star    in    daylight.       He    is    hooked  with  raither  ta  long  laine,  I^fr.  Ripon. 
deadly-fast  in   the   cartilages  of  his  Ar'm  not  so  sure;    but    gentlemen 
jaw,  and  fights  in  a  way  which  shows  varry  often   think   they   owt   t'have 
he  feels  little  pain,  except  from  wrath  as  mooch  out  as  iver  they  can  cast." 
and   fear.     One  rush   aftter  another.  "No,  no,  Bob,  I   always   keep  as 
Bipon  grinds  his  teeth,  and  falls  dead  short  as  I  can;    but   it   was  a  long 
silent,  as  he  runs  hither  and  thither,  throw  to  where  he  took  it    Luckily  a 
always    keeping    opposite    his    fish,  fish  of  that  weight  almost  hooks  him- 
Ten  minutes  more,  the  line  is  gath-  self.     Over  twenty  pounds,  I'm  sure." 
ered  slowly  on  the  clicking  wheel  of  "Joost   go   over  top  t'pool  again; 
fate.     Once  more  the  fish  tries  for  the  then  we'll   go  oop   to  t'Clint :    Miss 
lower  rapid;  but  this  time  he  has  to  Langdale's  drawing  thereby."      The 
drag  every  yard  of  line  out  against  sky  was  rather  too  bright;  and  they 
the  rod,  and  at  the  low  end  of  the  tried  "  butcher  "  and  "  black  dragon " 
pool.     0   delight  I    he   fairly   "  turns  without  success.    Nothing  moved,  ex- 
over  "  for  the  first  time.  cept  a  dark-looking  fish  of  no  great 

"Nah  waind  oop,  hi,  and  read  t'riot  size,  which  must  have  been  some  time 

act."  in  the  river,  and  had  probably,  as  Bob 

His  pluck  remains ;  but  he  is  fat,  said,    ^'  been   that  fioggit   over,    and 
and  scant  of  breath.     He  fights  on  thresh  it  over,  that  he's  sick  at  a  fiee." 
vaguely,   but  is  led   almost    to    the  Half  a  mile    by  the    lovely    river 
beach  of  round  stones,  just  visible  in  brought  them  close  to  May's  sketch- 
the   wild  river,   on  which   Rip    has  ing-point,   the   Clint  Pool,   long  re- 
made up  his  mind  to  land  him.     He  ported  the  best  in  the  river.    A  small 
sees  his  foes,  and  darts  away  again :  tent  had  Jbeen  placed  there  for  her ; 
a<?ain  he  wearies,  and  is  drawn  back,  but  the  light  kept  changing  sadly, 
**Not   hurry  hi,   let'n    roon    again.'  andVith  increasing  brightness;  and 
Once  more  he  is  towed  in  :  he  is  half  they  found  her  a  good  deal  occupied 
aground  on  the   stones :  there  is  no  in   cultivating  the   acquaintance    of 
more  in  him.    "  Mind  the  line.  Bob ! "  the  smallest  wren  that  ever  was  seen, 
The  gaff-hook  is  passed  over  the  sal-  or  rather  was  nearly  invisible.    "He's 
men's  back ;  and  tlie  next'  moment  he  not  much  bigger  than  a  cockchafer," 
is  fixed  behind  the  gills,  and  swung  she  said;  "and  he's  so  anxious  about 
from  the  water,  bending  the  top  pole  his   family !     I   want  him   to    bring 
almost  double.     Bob  throws  himself  them  to  have  some  crumbs.     He  is  so 
on  the  damp  but  not  unpleasant  body,  very  zickle,  you  know,"  quoth  May, 
and   won't   get  off.     The  vicar  lays  looking   up  in   an  odd,  simple  way, 
down  his  rod,  and  wipes  his  stream-  which   delighted  her  veteran   friend 
ing    face    and    beard.      The     whole  beyond  all  measure, 
morning   and  scene,   somehow,    look  "You're  too  many  for  me,  dear," 
different  after  such  a  set-to.     And,  he  said*;  "  but  let's  see  what  you've 
indeed,  killing  a  good  fish  really  mod-  done.     You've  had  a  couple  of  hours 
ifies  one's  whole  existence  for  ever  so  at  the  old  picture,  haven't  you  ?  " 
long.  "Yes I  but  the  light  is  much  too 
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bright,  and  I  can't  go  on  with  it  paper^  white  mast  be  taken  with  every 

Couldn't  you  start  me  with  a  gray-  thing.     Just  blend  a  little  here  and 

paper  sketch,  a  Tameresque  ?    You  there,  but   don't  lose   much   of  the 

have  copied  him  a  great  deal."  edges  :  let  that  dry.   Now  look  well 

"  Well,  it  is  very  shiuy  just  now,  at  your  outlines  of  trees,  so  as  to  see 
and  I  must  wait  before  I  go  over  the  where  the  brightest  greens  are.  There 
pool.  Look  what  I  got  at  Kazor-  are  two  or  three  near  ones,  rather 
Brigg.  You  must  fish  before  me  with  rounded,  and  very  bright:  put  them  in 
that  light  rod.  I  see  Whamcliffe  fi.rst  for  landmarks,  emerald,  gamboge, 
expects  you  to  do  something.  What  and  white ;  and  outline  those  rocks  and 
ily  has  he  given  you?  Claret  body,  the  line  of  the  river  with  the  brush, 
silver-twist,  yellow  tail,  hm,  hm ;  not  Those  marks  must  guide  you  in  put- 
one  of  mine,  but  will  do  well,  I  dare  ting  on  the  masses  of  light  and  shade  ; 
say.  It  will  cloud  over  again  soon :  I  for  the  worst  of  body-color  is,  that  it 
feel  more  rain  coming."  hides  all  pencil-marks  at  once.     Look 

"  Well,  tell  me  some  of  Turner's  now  at  the  subject  and  your  work,  and 

methods  on  gray  paper,  meanwhile."  see  where  every  thing  is  in   each : 

"Why,  first  you  must  have  what  there's  your  river;  there  are  yonder 

I  believe  he  never  cared  for,  —  well-  big  rocks,  and  the  deep  shade  over 

stretched     gray    paper.     They    sell  them,   and   the   trunks   above :   just 

what  they  call  Turner-gray  paper  at  xAaxk  them  with  a  fine  brush  in  sharp 

the  shops ;  and  it  is  very  nice  in  tex-  brown    lines.     Now  you   can't    well 

ture,   but  too  blue    in    color.      His  lose  yourself  as  to  the  forms ;  and  wo 

favorite  gray  was  much  warmer.     So  must  settle  the  composition  of   the 

take  your  gray  block,  and  mix  some  thing  all  at  once  and  decidedly ;  can't 

brown-madder    or    light    red,    with  have   any  changes   in   this   sort  of 

"vrhite,   thin   and    pale,   and    run    it  work." 

over  the  whole  of  that  nice  outline  ''The  cloud  has  all  changed."  — 
you've  made,  so  as  to  warm  the  "  They  will  do  it ;  but  you've  secured 
"whole  paper  without  losing  the  lines,  a  goo<l  deal  of  him.  Now  look  at  your 
The  sun  will  dry  it  in  no  time :  how  drawing :  there  is  a  shady  side  of  the 
fierce  it  is!  More  rain  coming,  glen,  happily,  against  a  bright  part  of 
You've  never  had  rheumatics  yet,  the  sky  as  it  now  is,  and  a  bright  sun- 
May,  have  you  ?  I  say,  you  must  lit  side  against  the  dark  side  of  the 
have  in  that  great  cumulus-cloud  at  cloud.  Your  drawing  will  have  two 
the  head  of  the  valley  —  not  much  of  sides,  or  masses,  accordingly,  —  dark 
him,  but  the  upper  part  —  those  against  bright,  and  vice  versa.  So  put 
swelling  masses  of  white  and  purple,  on  your  masses,  light  and  dark  ac- 
bills  and  valee  of  mist.  cordingly,  all  over  middle  distance,  and 

''  Put  on  some  warm  white^  thinly  down  into  foreground.     Let  me  just 

for  his  outline,  as  near  the  round  forms  put  the  colors  out  for  you  on  your  tin 

of  the  light  side  as  you  can,  and  leave  palette,  and  have  three  smallish  brush- 

the  gray  paper  for  the  shade  just  now.  es   ready.     Hm  I  there  are  half-tint 

Kow  just  the  darkest  shadows  on  that  masses ;  no  chromo  yet  in  the  greens, 

gray;  mark  them  with  cobalt  and  a  Here,   in   two  rows,  have   them   all 

little  rose  and  white :  mind,  on  gray  mixed     in    one    brush,    and    keep 

.  another  to  touch  on  the  purer  hues: 

>  Adda  little  Tsnnllioii  ftad  7eDow-o<diio  to        ,  .  .  .      ..  ^ 

tiieciiin«8«wiiit«,  wmte  witn  ail. 
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"  Sunny  side :  mix  emerald  and  gam-  "  Ah,  that  working  against  time  is 

boge,  same  and  ochre;  add  a  little  from  rerj  hard  work;  but  come  now  and 

the  shade-colors  in  the  shaded  pilrts.  fish  down  the  Clint  before  me.     It's 

"  Shady  side  :    Indian-red     (little),  nice  soft  rain,  and  warm  shadow ;  and 

cobalt,  ochre,  and  add  the  light  colors  you're  sure  to  get  something." 

in  the  lighted  parts.    Cover  the  paper;  May  caught  a  nine-pound  grilse  at 

then  touch  on  the  shade  forms  on  the  the  lower  end  of  the  pool ;  and  Bob 

light  side,  and  the  lights  on  the  light  netted  it  for  her  very  skilfully  :  he  did 

side,  thickening  the  brighter  touches  not  like  her  to  see  the  severe  though 

with  white.    Think  well  over  it;  don't  rapid  operation  of  gaffing.     The  sun 

hurry  ;  and  never  touch  twice,  if  you  shone  out  again  ;  and  she  came  back, 

can -help  it."  tired  and   radiant,  to  her  drawing. 

Fast  flew  May's  long  dexterous  fin-  Ripon  had  the  literary  side  of  his  fly- 
gers  ;  and  she  got  on  up  to  the  edges  book  open.  It  always  retained  various 
of  the  two  or  three  brighter  trees  small  papers ;  and  he  soon  placed  be- 
already  put  in  as  guides.  fore  her  a  small  pen-and-ink  facsimile 

"  Now  the  other  small  brush,  and  of  some  of  Turner's  foliage, 
put  the  brighter  tree-forms  into  the  "  Here's  your  drawing  quite  dry, 
shadow  before  it's  quite  dry.  Wait,  and  looking  ever  so  nice !  Now  take 
it's  too  wet  yet.  Now  emerald  and  your  pet  fine  brush,  and  accent  all  the 
gamboge,  or  ochre,  and  take  a.  little  forms  with  it ;  make  them  out,  as  if 
of  the  warmer  shade-color,  if  it's  too  with  a  pen  and  ink,  with  just  such 
bright.  Not  too  much  white,  mind,  touches  as  these.  Put  in  the  stems 
Look  at  the  forms,  and  put  them  on  and  larger  branches;  outline  trees  oa 
boldly,  as  well  as  you  can,  and  don't  the  shady  side ;  and  draw  all  over  the 
touch  twice.  Well  done !  Now  the  shade  as  if  you  were  doing  it  in  pen- 
broad  light  side:  ochre  and  emerald  cil ;  use  some  bright  brown  (sienna 
with  white,  a  little  chrome,  or  light  will  do),  or  umber  and  lake.  Whea 
red,  for  high  lights,  or  rose  instead  of  you  have  got  in  all  the  character  with 
the  light  red.  Put  on  the  lower  tint  that,  it  will  look  spotty,  perhaps, 
first,  and  touch  on  the  higher  lights  Then  take  the  darker  greens,  and 
in  force  afterwards :  you  see,  your  colored  shadows,  and  bring  it  together 
higher  lights  or  colors  are  all  edges  again  by  patches.  Put  on  small 
of  trees  and  foliage.  Try  and  get  all  spaces  of  shade  right  up  to  the  pen- 
your  tree- forms  in  without  breaking  up  and-ink-looking  lines,  so  as  to  combine 
the  mass.  Now  a  few  of  the  deeper  with  them,  and  make  them  part  of 
grays  on  the  other  side,  with  the  other  the  shade :  that  is  the  essence  of  skill, 
brush ;  the  shadows  between  the  trees,  —  to  bring  those  sharp  lines  into  the 
and  behind  the  trunks,  and  under  the  colored  drawing ;  and  you  must 
rocks.  I  declare  it's  all  in  capital  tone,  work  at  Turner  and  Nature  together 
quite  broad,  but  plenty  of  detailed  to  learn  it.  Fit  the  rounding,  deeper 
form.  But  here  come  'the  rain  and  shadows  of  the  trees,  as  yoa  model 
shadow.  Don't  be  eager  to  go  on  ;  see  them,  to  your  sharp  outline  up  to  the 
how  every  thing  changes  I  It's  quite  lights  so  as  to  make  the  line  a  part  of 
a  transformation  scene;  and  we  must  the  form." 
^ait  for  the  sun  again."  <*  But  I'm  getting  very  tired." 

"  Well,  I'm  quite  glad,  it  is  so  ex-  "  No  wonder ;  but  let  me  try  and 

citing  !  and  I  want  time  to  breathe."  touch  it  up.     What  you  want  now  is 
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force  in  foreground,  strong  pen  and  "  How  do  you  know  when  the  lights 

inky  drawing,  with  hrush  and  color,  and  shades  are  in  right  tone,  or  rela- 

and  the  local  color  fitted  to  it  as  I  told  tion  ?  " 

you,  that  in  the  first  place" —  Long,  ^'Quien  aabe?  it's  never  certain  to 
industrious  pause,  the  reverend's  fishy  a  demonstration ;  hut  one  way  to  see 
fingers  active.  "Now  I  think  tliat  is  to  look  at  your  work  through  half- 
hig  stump,  and  Boh  with  the  gaff  lean-  shut  eyes,  so  that  you  don't  recognize 
ing  against  it,  may  come  in  there,  any  forms,  hut  only  see  the  relation 
ahout  one-fourth  across  the  paper  on  of  the  lights,  and  the  composition  of 
the  left :  the  curves  of  the  pool  lead  the  whole.  Look  here,  you  can  re- 
to'^him  there.  Try  and  get  him  in  in  duce  the  power  of  your  eyesight  till 
hroad  shadow,  dark  strong  vermilion,  you  only  see  that  yojir  white  cumu- 
and  violet-carmine.  Ahout  this  tone :  lus  here  is  the  principal  light,  and 
he  ought  to  hring  all  together,  because,  that  that  comes  well  with  the  bright 
in  fact,  being  in  dark  relief  against  -greens,  and  white  water,  against  the 
every  thing,  he  throws  every  thing  shadow  masses.  Here's  your  lunch; 
back.  I  really  think  it  does  fall  into  but  the  clouds  are  again  heavy,  and  I 
true  relation  ;  and  the  river-bank  leads  saw  a  big  one  rise  just  this  moment 
past  him  into  the  picture  very  well,  to  look  at  you,  I  suppose,  like  the 
8ha11  we  let  well  alone  now  —  I'm  salmon  in  Charley's  verses." 
quite  as  tired  as  you — and  then  lunch?  "We'll  try  and  fetch  him  present- 
Why,  it's  three  o'clock,  p.m."  ly." 


m  THE  BAEK 

BY  IDA  WHIPPLE  BENHAK. 

**  Cbbak,  creak  I "  the  great  doors  blow  apart : 
I  stand  between  them  in  the  shade, 
And  look  to  see  the  bright  heads  start 
Out  of  the  cubby-house  we  made. 

Alas,  alas  I  no  children  here 

To  help  me  in  my  morning's  play: 

Who  is  it  says  'tis  many  a  year 
Since  all  the  children  went  away  7 

A  warm  south  wind  comes  floating  through^ 
With  chaff  of  hay-fields  on  its  wings ; 

And  just  outside,  in  sun  and  dew, 
The  very  same  cicada  sings,  — 
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The  same  we  heard,  say,  yesterday, 
Like  some  great  sibyl  from  afar. 

Hushing  the  rapture  of  our  play 
By  its  shrill  propheciBS  of  war. 

A  very  royal  place  was  this,  — 
.    The  throne-room  of  our  childish  play. 
Where  all  the  kings  and  queens  of  bliss 
Came  on  their  coronation  day. 

Tou  say  we  lost  them  long  ago,  — 
*    The  crowns,  —  and  that  the  realm  is  drear  T 
My  friend,  we  never  lost  them  so 
But  we  can  alwayi^find  them  here. 

It  is  too  still :  the  very  birds 

In  their  clay  grottoes  overhead 
Twit  guardedly,  as  if  their  words 

And  ours  were  better  thought  than  said* 

Yet  somehow,  when  the  shadows  flit 
Around  me  from  their  elvish  wings. 

They  come  like  pleasant  letters,  lit 
With  messages  from  other  springs  I 

''Creak,  creak  I "  the  great  doors  blow  apart^ 
Like  dusky  leaves  to  greet  the  noon, 
That  comes  to  life  and  home  and  hearty 
As  to  the  morning,  oh,  how  soon  I 
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THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH:    ITS  GENERAL 
CONVENTION,  AND  THE  CHURCH  CONGRESS. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  Presbyterian,  the  Congregational, 
in  the  United  States  is  now  placed  Methodist,  Baptist,  and  Lutheran 
supremely  upon  trial.  This  trial  has  churches  are  religious  associations 
been  inevitable;  for  its  causes  lie  in  which  express,  embody,  and  insist 
the  organic  constitution  of  the  Church,  upon  some  definite  dogmatic  system 
and  in  the  traditions  she  inherits.  It  of  theology,  or  some  especial  theory 
may  be  that  some  persons  witli  much  of  church  government.  The  theologi- 
knowledge  and  with  long  memories  gical  questions  and  dogmas  to  which 
will  assert  that  this  Church  has  been  Protestantism,  in  a  general  way,  gave 
on  trial  twice  already  in  this  country,  shape,  are  all  crystallized  and  formu- 
and  that  she  failed,  in  both  instances,  lated  in  distinct  churches  and  parties. 
to  know  either  her  opportunity  or  her  One  finds  no  difiSculty  in  ascertaining 
duty.  It  may  be  said  that  there  was  the  whereabouts  of  a  Calvinistic  or 
a  time  when  Gkorge  Washington  did  of  an  Arminian  congregation.  All 
not  know  what  was  to  become  of  the  known  forms  of  opinion  respecting 
church  of  his  fathers,  and  that,  even  the  Eucharist  have  their  concrete 
recently,  many  old  church  families  did  expression  in  denominations  of  Chris- 
not  know  whether  circumstances  might  tians.  But  with  the  Protestant  Epis- 
not  drive  them  out  of  her  communion,  copal  Church  the  case  is  different, 
as  their  fathers  had  been  driven  out  This  Church  is  not  wedded  to  any 
in  the  dismal  and  doubtful  years  of  particular  scheme  of  theology.  She 
the  war  for  independence.  stands  upon  the  old  creeds  by  which 
The  trial  now  impending,  however,  she  expresses  her  faith.  In  her  Arti- 
does  not  concern  the  Church  in  her  cles  her  language  is  temperate,  mod- 
relation  to  national  feeling  or  to  the  erate,  broad.  She  comprehends  within 
national  fortunes.  The  issue  is  her  pale  both  Calvin  ist  and  Arminian; 
changed.  New  circumstances  and  new  and  f  he  greatest  latitude  is  allowed  in 
conditions,  purely  of  a  theological  and  respect  of  the  sacraments.  This  has 
ecclesiastical  character,  now  environ  been  urged  against  the  Church  as  a 
her ;  and  the  question  is,  Can  she  con-  serious  defect.  It  has  been  said,  over 
trol  them,  or  will  they  prove  too  great  and  over  again,  that  she  is  a  mere 
for  her  ?  compromise  between  conflicting  ex- 
Let  us  understand,  first  of  all,  what  tremes,  or  that  she  deals  in  mean- 
these  new  circumstances  and  condi-  ingless  platitudes,— is,  in  fact,  a  mere 
tions  are.  negation.  This  is  the  charge  which 
Everybody  ought  to  comprehend  has  been  flung  in  her  face  time  out 
the  simple  fact,  that  the  Protestant  of  mind.  They  who  make  this  charge 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  dif-  forget  that  the  Anglican  Church  began 
fers  from  all  other  religious  corpora-  its  career  in  modern  times,  as  a  na- 
tions in  many  essential  particulars,  tional  church,  and  that  as  Bishop 
The  difference  is  not  so  much  in  what  Butler,  in  speaking  of  England,  has 
she  holds  as  in  what  she  is.  The  -said  so  admirably,  '^Liberty,  which 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Scotch-Irish  is  the  very  genius  of  our  civil  consti- 
88 
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tution,  and  rans  through  every  branch  candles  struggled  to  pierce  the  clouds 
of  it,  extends  its  influence  to  the  of  incense-smoke.  Daring  the  reign 
ecclesiastical  part  of  it."  It  is  the  of  James,  the  successor  of  Elizabeth, 
sole  orthodox  church  with  an  organi*  theologians  like  Darenant,  who  was 
zation  and  the  old  creeds  forth  from  sent  to  the  Dutch  synod  at  Dort,  and 
whose  roots  liberty  springs.  She  is  Dean  Field,  whose  genius  entitles 
an  institution,  not  a  dogmatic  associ-  him  to  a  place  in  the  front  rank  of 
ation;  an  organized  being  having  Anglican  divines,  were  Calvinists. 
faiths  and  beliefs,  and  is  not  a  theo-  But  there  were,  at  the  same  time,  the 
logical  sect  It  is  this  which  gives  portents  of  coming  change ;  and  the 
to  her  and  her  history  that  peculiarity  change,  unfortunately,  was  re-action- 
to  which  reference  has  been  already  ary.  Men  began  to  look  back  to  the 
made ;  for,  daring  the  last  three  far  past  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
hundred  years,  she  has  undergone  awe;  and  the  primitive  fathers  weie 
great  and  epoch-making  transmuta-  surrounded  with  an  aureole.  A  new 
tions,  so  that  the  prevailing  tone  and  significance  was  attached  to  the  epis- 
type  of  her  theology  has  varied  pro-  copate,  and  lang^uage  w^»  heard  which 
foundly  from  time  to  time.  had  not  been  heard  for  three  genera- 
When  you  pronounce  a  man  a  Cal-  tions  in  England  respecting  the  origin 
vinist,  your  bearer  knows  what  you  and  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
mean ;  or,  when  you  say  of  another  bishops.  Arminianism  supplanted  Cal- 
that  he  is  a  Baptist  or  a  Methodist,  vinism  or  Augustiuianism,  and,  by  the 
you  run  no  risk  of  being  misunder-  time  thatCharlesL  promoted  Dr.  Laud 
stood :  but  when  you  say  of  any  one,  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  the  Church 
he  is  a  Churchman,  all  that  you  really  of  England  had  changed.  Her  form- 
convey  to  the  hearer  is,  that  the  per-  ularies,  indeed,  had  not  been  touched: 
son  of  whom  you  are  speaking  is  a  the  communion  office,  the  ordinal, 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  every  part  of  the  prayer-book,  re- 
No  light  is  thrown  upon  his  theo-  mained  as  before.  The  relations  of 
logical  beliefs  or  his  ecclesiastical  the  State  to  the  Church  had  not  been 
principles.  He  may  be  an  evangelical,  altered ;  but  the  Church  herself,  in 
and  fraternize  with  his  Presbyterian  her  spirit  and  temper,  waa  trans- 
neighbor;  or  he  may  be  a  so-called  formed.  There  need  be  no  misappre- 
'^  Catholic,"  and  coquette  with  Boman-  hension  of  the  nature  of  this  tran»* 
ism.  How  can  this  be  otherwise  ?  The  formation.  Its  essence  lay  in  a  newly 
Episcopal  Church  —  as  we  may  call  it  received  doctrine  of  Episcopal  autho- 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  —  has  never  rity,  especially  in  relation  to  ordina- 
-been  a  unit.  The  prevailing  theology  tion,  in  an  increased  significance  at- 
dvring  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  and  of  tached  to  the  externals  of  religion,  in 
Elizabeth  was  Augustinian ;  and  there  a  new  stress  upon  the  dogmatic  worth 
ivas  a  very  close  bond  — a  bond  of  of  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  and 
sympathy  and  fellowship — between  in  a  further  separation  from  fellow- 
the  foremost  men  in  the  Anglican  ship  with  all  noTt-Episcopal  churches. 
Church  and  the  Protestants  of  Switz-  In  a  word,  the  clergy  of  England 
erland.  Yet  even  then  there  were  became,  for  the  first  time,  High 
men  who  looked  back  with  regret  to  the  Churchmen.  Archbishop  Laud  de- 
days  -when  the  Latin  mass  was  sung,  voted  his  entire  strength  to  give  to 
and  when  die  glimmer  of  the  lighted  the  High  Church  idea  the  authority  of 
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law;   and  we   know  how  disastrous  judge  who  considers  that '^  The  Lon- 

and  tragical  the   failure   was.     The  don  Times'' has  just  told  the  Marquis 

monarchy  and    the    hierarchy  were  of  Ripon,  that,  by  his  conversion  to 

involved  in  a  common   ruin.      The  Bomanism,  he  has  ceased  to  be  an 

Church    of    England    lay    prostrate  Englishman. 

during  the  Protectorate.  Plain  language  is  wholesome  just 
When  Charles  II.  came  to  the  now ;  for  we  have  a  new  churchman- 
throne,  the  High  Church  party,  with  ship  which  has  sprung  forth  from  the 
feelings  imbittered  against  Presbyte-  loins  of  the  High  Church  party,  and 
rianism  in  all  its  forms,  was,  naturally  which  threatens  disaster.  Laud's  re- 
enough,  intrusted  with  the  manage-  actionary  prelacy  was  mild  and  thin 
ment  of  the  Church.  What  manage-  compared  with  the  new  "  Catholicity  " 
ment  it  was  I  Bitterness,  wrath,  of  this  wayward  offspring  of  the  High 
hatred,  were  engendered.  The  two  Church  party.  There  is  an  embryo 
thousand  clergymen  who  were  ejected  Popery  around  about  us.  We  are  told 
from  their  livings,  because  they  refused  that  the  Reformation  was  a  crime,  and 
to  be  bound  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the  reformers  were  scoundrels.  We 
made  dissent  respectable ;  and  the  have  the  confessional  once  more,  and 
mischief  then  done  has  never  been  colored  vestments  and  incense.  We 
repaired.  The  High  Church  party  have  again  a  doctrine  of  the  real 
was  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  presence,  which  none  but  a  trained 
forgetting  nothing,  and  learning  no-  theologian  can  distinguish  from  the 
thing ;  and,  in  the  revolution  of  1688,  doctrine  of  Rome  itself.  We  have  a 
it  was  peremptorily  dismisses]!.  In  the  new  sacerdotalism,  which  tampers  with 
eighteenth  century  it  became  disrepu-  a  sacramental  penance,  which  suggests 
table;  while  the  Tillotsons  (tl694),  a  purgatory,  and  is  not  indifferent 
the  Stillingfleets,  the  Butlers,  and  the  to  a  cultus  of  the  Virgin  Mother.  Our 
Berkeleys  gave  a  splendor  to  the  Catholics,  as  they  call  themselves,  are 
name  and  the  principles  of  latitudi-  bent  upon  absolutely  undoing  the 
narianism.  From  that  time  onward,  Episcopal  Church  as  a  reformed  Prot- 
down  to  the  present  moment,  Eng-  estant  communion.  In  a  free  coun- 
land,  as  represented  by  parliament  try  it  is  not  easy  to  frame  an  mdict- 
and  by  its  daily  press,  etc,  has  stur-  ment  against  either  thoughts  or  words ; 
dily  refused  to  accept  the  High  Church  and  this  remark  is  equally  true  of  a 
idea  as  the  expression  of  its  own  free  church.  Clergymen  preach  doc- 
church  life.  No  doubt  the  ecclesiasti-  trines  at  variance  with  the  plain 
cal  revival,  begun  at  Oxford  in  1833,  statements  of  the  symbolical  books  to 
has  been,  in  great  measure,  a  triumph,  which  they  are  pledged.  Here  one 
It  may  be  that  this  triumph  carries  preacher  touches  the  circumference 
with  it  a  majority  of  the  clergy ;  but  where  all  faith  is  lost ;  and  then  an- 
England  refuses  resolutely  to  regard  other  preacher,  flying  from  what  he 
this  High  Church  majority  as  the  ex-  deems  the  evils  of  liberty  in  the 
ponent  of  true  church  principles.  The  Church,  is  driven  to  "the  very  walls 
debates  in  parliament  last  summer  on  of  the  spiritual  Babylon."  No  one 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Bill  presents  either  for  trial  upon  the 
were  in  this  respect  most  refreshing  score  of  error  and  heresy ;  or,  if  the 
and  re-assuring.  England  is  intensely  attempt  be  made,  it  is  apt  to  prove  a 
Protestant,  -^  how  Protestant  let  him  failure.    Let  a  clergyman,  however, 
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do  certain  things, — let  him  wear  a  members  of  it  who  are  not  High 
chasuble  or  a  biretta;  let  him  light  Churchmen  are  in  its  communion  by 
candles  on  the  altar,  and  swing  a  cen-  sufferance.  We  had  almoet  b»id  t!ie 
ser ;  let  him  elevate  the  paten  and  fact  is  just  the  other  way.  The  men 
the  cup;  let  him  adore  the  elements ;  not  High  Churchmen  are  the  most 
let  him  place  a  confessional  box  faithful  exponents  of  the  Church ;  and 
within  his  parish  church,  or  set  up  a  the  High  Churchmen  are  and  always 
great  crucifix,  —  and  at  once  the  people  have  been  a  party  within  it.  That 
are  up:  there  is  fierce  and  angry  ex-  party,  too,  has  always  been  chiefly 
citeraent.  The  offender  becomes  the  clerical:  it  has  never  been  able,  in 
object  of  all  sort^i  of  attack,  and  is  any  fair  sense,  to  secure  a  majority 
frequency  put  upon  his  trial  for  rio-  of  the  laity.  Certainly  there  was  no 
lation  of  the  law  of  the  Church.  Is  such  majority  in  the  days  of  Laud, 
this  stupidity,  inconsistency,  tyranny?  nor  in  the  days  of  Charles  IL,  nor  of 
Nay,  is  it  not  founded,  rather,  in  some  Queen  Anne ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
of  the  profoundest  instincts  of  the  there  is  such  a  majority  to-day,  in  the 
English  race?  The  illegally  spoken  reign  of  Victoria.  If  this  be  true; 
doctrine  mav  be  difficult  to  formulate :  if  it  be  true  that  from  time  to  time 
but  a  thing  done, — done  in  the  inter-  (only  twice  notably  during  three 
ests  of  Rome,  or  of  an  ignotum  quid  hundred  years  last  pa;^t),  a  majority 
like  Rome,  —  done  in  violation  of  the  of  the  clergy  have  been  High  Church- 
rubrics, — done  in  defiance  of  the  sen ti-  men,  and  a  majority  of  the  laity  have 
ment  and  the  usage  of  Churchmen  for  never  been  High  Churchmen,  — 
three  hundred  years,  can  be  reached,  surely  the  Episcopal  Church  ought 
can  be  made  patent,  can  establish  guilt,  to  have  the  benefit,  if  any  benefit 
and  can  be  punished,  therefore,  by  pro-  there  be,  of  this  most  significant  fact 
cesses  of  law  duly  provided.  Then,  No  one  can  say  that  the  Church  of 
too,  the  English-speaking  man  will  England  now  is  swayed  by  the 
tolerate  what  he  does  not  like,  when  policy  of  the  High  Church  party, 
presented  to  him  under  the  form  of  Its  strength,  both  numerical  and 
speech  and  argument;  but  he  will  not  moral,  is  rery  great;  but  the  High 
tolerate  the  infringement  of  his  own  Church  idea  governs  the  daughter 
liberty,  nor  the  violation  of  the  com-  churches,  and  conspicuously  the 
pact  between  the  Church  and  the  na-  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the 
tion,  of  which  the  clergyman  is  guilty  United  States.  Let  men  say  what 
when  he  introduces  into  public  wor-  they  will,  the  mother  Church  is  grand 
ship  any  thing  which  has  been  long  in  her  age.  She  is  strong,  free,  true 
repudiated,  whether  by  positive  enact-  to  the  instincts  of  the  English-speak- 
ment,  by  injunction,  or  even  by  dis-  ing  race  and  to  the  best  interests 
use.  of  the  Christian  religion ;  but  her 
There  is  a  strange  ignorance  daughters,  though  they  resemble  her 
amongst  Churchmen,  and  a  strange  in  features,  are  not  like  her  in  expres- 
misapprehension  amongst  persons  not  sion.  An  exclusive  spirit,  issuing  in 
belonging  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  an  impotent  sacerdotalism  and  an  as- 
about  this  matter  of  "High  Church-  suming  hierarchy',  threatens  to  shape 
ism."  It  is  assumed  and  supposed  the  Church  here,  and  make  her  very 
that  the  High  Church  is  the  true  in-  different  from  her  mother,  —  veiy  in- 
terpretation of  the  Church,  and  that  ferior  to  her.     And  now  our  readers 
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can  perceire  why,  at  the  oatset  of  this  Church  was  unquestionable.  The 
paper,  we  declared  the  Protestant  party  legislated  against  was  the  Low 
£pi9Copal  Church  in  this  country  to  Church  party,  which  has  always  fra- 
be  supremely  upon  her  trial.  Let  us  ternized  with  what  are  called  the 
state  what  the  trial  is.  £vangelical  denominations.  The  rea- 
The  American  Episcopal  Church  son  for  this  legislation  was  the  course 
has  inherited  from  England,  not  sim-  of  sundry  Evangelical  clergymen  in 
ply  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  asking  Presbyterian  ministers  to  . 
the  episcopate,  but  many,  also,  of  the  make  addresses  or  to  preach  in  their 
laws,  traditions,  memories,  and  asso-  parish  churches.  The  convention 
ciations  of  the  mother  Church.  Site,  was  so  fierce  in  this  business,  that  it 
like  the  mother  Church,  has  never  actually  forced  its  very  conservative 
been  a  unit  She  has  always  had  committee  on  canons  to  bring  in  a 
among  her  clergy  men  like  Seabury,  new  canon,  which  should  guard  the 
who  loved  the  non-juring  theology,  pulpits  of  the  Church  from  the  possi- 
and  other  men,  like  White,  who,  in  biiity  of  a  non-Episcopal  intrusion 
respect  of  his  ecclesiastical  statesman-  or  invasion.  It  may  be  that  the 
ship,  was  the  Tillotson  of  this  coun-  clergy  against  whom  the  new  canon 
try.  She  has  had,  and  has,  her  share  was  directed  were  not  wise ;  but  cer- 
of  Evangelicals,  of  Broad  Churchmen,  tainly  under  the  old  law,  as  it  stood 
and,  latterly,  of  Ritualists.  The  upon  the  statute-book  previous  to  the 
text-books  of  her  candidates,  the  year  1868,  there  was  just  enough  of 
theological  literature  and  learning,  vagueness  to  make  them  feel  that  the 
have  been  and  are  largely  English.  Episcopal  Church  is  not  exclusive. 
But  the  Churoh  is  discovering  that  This  feeling  was  harmless ;  but  the 
she  is  now  thrown  much  upon  her  own  convention  did  every  thing  in  its 
resources.  English  precedents  are  power  to  give  an  exclusive  character 
becoming  precarious,  because  the  to  the  Church.  The  new  canon,  re- 
Church  here  is  not  in  union  with  the  strictive  and  repressive  in  its  design, 
State  s  and  English  law  does  not  was  passed ;  and,  ever  since  its  pas- 
admit  of  application  here.  We  are  sage,  there  has  been  serious  dissatis- 
in  periL  There  is  a  radical  Low  faction,  not  to  say  disaffection,  in  the 
Church  wing :  there  is  also  a  Ritual-  party  against  which  it  was  directed, 
istic  wing;  and  the  question  before  The  law  remains  upon  the  statute- 
the  convention  is.  How  shall  these  book;  and  many  persons  are  angry 
two  extremes  be  dealt  with,  or  shall  and  discontented.  This  year  the 
they  be  "dealt  with''  at  all?  This  governing  majority  is  forced  to  face 
is  a  question  for  the  dominant  High  Ritualism ;  and  there  are  "  great 
Church  majority  to  answer.  The  search ings  of  heart."  This  embryo 
answer  will  have  much  to  do  in  Romanism  is  the  outgrowth  of  High 
shaping  the  future  of  the  Episcopal  Church  principles ;  and  the  High 
Church  in  this  country.  Hitherto  Church  party  is  naturally  perplexed, 
there  has  been  a  large,  generous  free-  is  at  a  stand-still.  Where  and 
dom,  —  a  freedom  inherited  from  how  can  it  begin?  How  can  it  draw 
England.  But  in  1868  there  was  the  line  between  a  genuine  and  a 
bad  legislation.  It  was  bad,  because  spurious  High  Church  ism  ?  How 
it  was  directed  s^ainst  a  party  whose  can  it  frame  an  indictment  against 
general    fidelity  to  the   law  of   the  men  whose  crime  consists  in  carrying 
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out  in  a  legitimately  logical  way  the  conspicuously  wise ;   but  it  is  ner^r 
principles    which    High   Churchmen  foolish.      Its    legislation,    upon   the 
themselves  hold,  but  do  not  apply  ?  whole,  —  always   excepting  the  year 
In  our  judgment,  it  cannot  frame  an  1868, —  has   always  been  character- 
indictment,  and  it  should  not  attempt  ized  by  strong  sense,  and  by  a  stiff 
it.     Canons  abridging  the  liberties  of  adherence    to  the    traditions   which 
the  clergy  and  of  the  people  are  fatal  are  as  potent  for  liberty  as  for  law. 
•  to  the  growth  of  the  Church.     We  It    is   to  be   hoped,  therefore,  upon 
dislike  Kitualism  much ;    but,  much  every    consideration,    that    it    will 
as  we  dislike  it,  we  dislike  more  the  neither   forge  chains  nor  fashion  ar- 
spirit  of  a  narrow,  partisan  legisla-  mor  for  the   clergy,  but  that  it  will 
tion.     We  have  more  to  fear  from  the  leave   the  large    issues,  founded   in 
spirit  which  seeks  to  impose  upon  the  hereditary   diversities,  to  those  free 
Church   a  hard   uniformity,   and    to  operations   of    the    old    organic  lav 
con  vert 'it  into  a  sectarian  clique,  than  under  which  the  Church   has  taken 
from  the  clergy  who  are  aping  the  root,  and  grown, 
ways  of  Borne.     We  believe  in  the        A  living  church,  too,  has  always  an 
old  freedom  with  all  its  evils ;  and  we  expulsive    power,    lodged    elsewhere 
can  trust  the  sober  sense  of  the  peo-  than    in   canons..     Men    not    of   it, 
pie.     They  will  reject  the  clergy  and  men   at   war  with  it,  whether   they 
the  Church,  if  they  become  Komish.  are   drifting  towards  unbelief  or  to- 
In  the  mean  while,  we  plead  for  tole-  wards  superstitions,  are  forced  to  quit 
ration  under  the  Constitution.     We  it  sooner  or  later.     A   man   under- 
argue    for    the   toleration    which    is  going,  by  slow  process,  a  conversion 
grounded  in  the  traditional  spirit  of  to  Komanism,  finds   that   the  inevi- 
the  Episcopal  Church,  where    there  table  hour  comes  when  he  must  for- 
has  always  been  due  regard  both  to  sake  one,  and  cleave  to  the  other.    So 
liberty  and  to  law.     But  is  the  Gen-  of  men  moving  in  other  directions; 
eral  Convention  capable  of  legislating  for  nothing  is  so  practical  as  an  idea, 
in  this  broad  spirit  ?     Can  and  will  A  living  Church  is  an  organised  idea, 
it  perceive  that  there  are  discordant  and  she  throws  off  elements  foreign  to 
elements    and    factors    in   it,  which  her,  in  the  working  out  of  her  own 
have   always  been  felt  more  or  less  life. 

powerfully,  and  that  it   must  recog-        In  the  last  General  Convention  the 

nize    their  historic   existence?      Or  hostility    to    Ritualism    was    sharp. 

will  it  blindly  insist  upon  uniformity  Yet,   although  the  bishops  time  and 

in  beliefs,  theologies,  and  practices  ?  again  proposed  a  canon,  it  was  found 

It  would  be  fatal  to  adopt  this  latter  that  the  house  of  clerical  and  lay  dep- 

course.     The  American  Church  would  uties  created  difficulties  in  the  way 

be  severed  by  such  legislation  from  which  were  serious  enough  to  defeat 

the  mother  Church,  and  it  would  cut  legislation.      The    convention    could 

itself  off,  also,  from  the  sympathy  of  not  agree  upon  a  canon.     In  its  per- 

the  people  of  this  country.     Legisla-  plexity,   the  lower  house  referred  the 

tion  to  reduce  this  Church  to  a  theo-  whole  subject  back  to  the  bishops,  to 

logical  unit  would   be  legislation  in  use  their  judgment,  severally,  in  any 

violation  of  the  spirit  of  its  history  exigency ;  but  it  refused  to  vest  tiie 

and  laws  since  the  Reformation.    The  bishops  with  any  new  powers.     This 

General    Convention    has   not    been  has  always  seemed  an  unmanly  way 
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of  getting  ridofarespoDfiibility.  The  Legislation  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
lower  house  did  not  mean  —  it  never  when  a  church  is  divided,  is  beset 
does  mean  —  to  grant  the  bishops  an  with  dangers ;  for  the  passions  of  a 
increase  of  power;  bat  then  it  ought,  minority  under  a  regimen  of  law,  and 
for  its  own  part,  never  to  shirk  a  grave  not  of  Christian  patience  and  charity, 
duty,  nor  appear  to  dispose  of  difficult  are  very  explosive.  The  less,  there- 
questions  under  clouds  of  words  fore,  that  the  convention  legislates 
which  really  mean  nothing.  When  in  the  sphere  of  doctrine,  the  better 
the  convention  becomes  rhetorical,  it  for  the  Church.  This  has  been  well 
has  reached  its  terminus^  it  is  at  the  understood  in  other  days.  It  was  well 
vanishing-point.  When  it  is  not  understood  a  generation  gone  :  we  are 
rhetorical,  it  is  bent  upon  something  not  so  assured  that  it  is  well  under* 
tangible  and  real.     When  the  lower  stood  now. 

house  is  bent  upon  serious  work,  it  The  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
never  invokes  the  godly  judgment  are  an  upright,  religious,  and  moral 
and  discretion  of  the  right  reverend  body  of  men,  strongly  attached  to  the 
fathers  of  the  Church.  Church.  Yet,  from  the  constant  and 
The  clamor  against  Ritualism  has  persistent  canon-making  for  their 
not  diminished  during  the  three  years  government  and  discipline,  one  might 
last  past.  In  fact,  it  is  gathering  be  led  to  suppose  that  they  are  a  tur- 
volume.  The  condition  of  the  Church  bulent  and  dangerous  class,  in  need 
generally  is  not  satisfactory  to  the  of  a  fresh  supply  of  checks,  curbs,  and 
great  body  of  her  intelligent  mem-  restrictions,  every  three  years.  All 
hers.  The  omens  in  the  north-west  sorts  of  canons  for  the  trial  of  a  bish- 
are  bad.  In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  op  and  of  a  presbyter  are  made,  and 
two  great  States,  the  growth  of  very  few  trials  take  place  under  their 
the  Church  has  been  impeded  by  operation. «  The  small  number  of 
vicious  ecclesiastical  principles,  to  say  trials  speaks  well  for  the  clergy ;  but 
nothing  of  Episcopal  misrule  in  one  the  cumbrous  canons  do  not  suggest 
of  them.  The  Church  is  not  up  to  the  presence  and  power  of  great  wis- 
her opportunity ;  and  time  has  been  dom  in  the  legislature.  In  fact,  the 
lost  irretrievably.  ThQ  statistics  of  motto  should  be,  f&w  laws  and  a  sim^ 
thejournal  of  the  last  General  Conven-  pie  faith,  A  church  may  be  done 
tion  are  not  pleasant  reading.  In  to  death  by  legislation ;  and,  if  the 
the  mean  while,  the  Cummins  sepa-  Episcopal  Church  be  wise,  she  will, 
ratist  movement,  under  the  name  beyond  the  maintenance  of  her  creeds, 
of  the  Eeformed  Episcopal  Church,  her  order,  and  her  prayer-book,  and 
hangs  fire  only  because  there  is  nei-  her  raison  d'etre  as  a  Protestant 
ther  ecclesiastical  statesmanship,  nor  church,  be  very  careless  about  minor 
learning,  nor  theological  ability,  in  matters.  She  will  articulately  and 
the  leaders.  Clearly  the  outlook  is  definitely  allow  the  largest  liberty 
serious.  Can  the  convention  legis-  and  the  fullest  play  consistent  with 
late  disorder  out  of  existence  ?  Can  her  integrity  and  completeness  of 
it  frame  canons  which  shall  blow  into  organization.  This  convention,  all 
the  air  all  the  ill-feeling  which  exists,  things  considered,  needs,  more  than 
and  all  the  forms  of  life  which  are  any  convention  since  that  of  1786, 
not  acceptable  to  a  temporary  major-  caution,  wisdom,  charity.  It  should 
ity  ?     Canons  never  have  done  this,  set  free,  and  not  bind ;  encourage,  and 
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not  quench;  the  enthasiasm  of  her  church  life  can  be  seen  at  once.  We 
clergy,  bj  regulations  which  savor  know  where  we  are. 
of  the  drill-yard,  rather  than  of  No  greater  proof  of  the  need  of 
the  freedom  of  work  in  the  open  such  a  gathering  can  he  adduced  than 
field,  which  is  white  for  the  har-  the  fact  that  the  project  has  met  with 
vest.  vehement  opposition  from  certain  prel- 
Tbe  functions  of  the  convention  ates.  The  grounds  upon  which  they 
are  legislative.  There  are  topics  of  have  opposed  the  congress  are  grounds, 
the  greatest  interest  to  the  members  which,  if  admitted,  would  destroy  the 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  can-  constitutional  character  of  the  Protes- 
not  be  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  tant  Episcopal  Church.  The  opposing 
convention,  because  they  lie  outside  bishops  lay  stress  upon  the  circum- 
its  province.  This  is  one  reason  stance  that  they  were  not  consulted, 
which  has  induced  certain  clergymen  and  that  no  members  of  the  church 
to  attempt,  in  this  country,  the  estab*  can  properly  hold  public  meetings 
lishraent  of  ''church  congresses/'  within  their  dioceses,  without  their 
after  the  model  and  plan  of  the  Eng-  approbation  and  consent.  It  is  anew 
lish.  By  the  time  these  pages  are  in  ultra montanism,  to  which  the  project- 
print,  the  jfirst  congress  will  have  been  ors  of  the  congress  have  given  place 
held.  It  is,  of  course,  useless  to  spec-  by  subjection,  no,  not  for  an  hour, 
ulate  upon  the  influence  of  a  first  en-  Already  the  congress  is  bearing  fruit 
deavor;  but  the  plan  and  the  pur-  Men  are  beginning  to  ask  whether 
pose  are  good,  and  fitted  to  quicken  we  are  living  under  a  constitutional 
the  Church  in  many  ways.  ''The  church  government,  or  under  a  regi- 
congress,"  it  must  be  understood,  is  men  of  irresponsible  power.  They 
nothing  more  than  a  mass  meeting  of  wish  to  know  by  what  right  honest 
Churchmen.  It  has  no  l^gal  exist-  e£Ebrt  for  the  good  of  the  Church  is  to 
ence;  it  attempts  no  legislation;  it  be  denounced,  because  it  is  under- 
claims  no  authority.  Men  are  invited  taken  independently  of  the  sanction 
to  read  papers  and  to  make  speeches  of  high  official  personages.  The  issue 
upon  prepared  topics ;  and  every  one  was  inevitable.  It  was  not  known  that 
is  free  to  declare  his  opinions  and  it  would  come  so  soon ;  neither  could 
convictions  upon  the  subject  before  the  occasion  which  would  provoke  it  be 
the  meeting.  Kepresentatives  of  all  foreseen.  If  the  constitutional  spirit 
parties  and  schools  of  theology  with-  and  order  W  the  Church  be  deliberate- 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  whether  ly  violated,  the  Church  itself  is  doomed, 
clerical  or  lay,  can  say  what  they  Should  it  perish  in  such  an  issue,  be 
think,  and  urge^what  they  believe,  torn  to  fragments,  or  blown  into  atoms, 
Certainly  a  church  can  be  quickened  history  will  hold  its  sworn  upholders 
in  this  way,  and  the  different  sides  of  responsible  for  the  catastrophe. 
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PARADISE. 

BT   I9ABBLLA    ORAKT    MBREDITH. 

OvBRHBAD,  a  daEzIe  of  cloudless  "  Perhaps :  though  I  have  the  best 

sky ;   beneath,  sunshine  glinting  on  of  home  with  me.     It  is  certain  that 

blue   waters,  and    white,    glistening  the  sunshine  is  dazzling,  and  gold  and 

sands ;    yonder,   a  solemn    company  white  and  blue  are  an  oveivgay  com* 

of  oaks,  gray*beurded   and  tattered :  bination  of  colors ;   but,  under  it  all, 

never  shone  a  more  pitiless  light  on  I  feel  conscious  of  such  a  sense  of 

a  lonelier  shore.  profound  sadness  in  every  thing  here. 

Upon   a  condemned    gun-carriage  that  it  saddens  me,  I  suppose.     If  the 

that   lumbered    the    wharf   sat    the  shore    is  Mfhite,  it    is    desolate,  and 

adjutant,   his   eyes  —  protected  from  strewn  with  wrecks;  and  how  nielan- 

the   glare  by  a  pair  of  unbecoming  choly  is  the  dry,  sombre  green  of  the 

blue  glasses  —  fixed  on  a  black  speck  live-oaks  I     Who  would  ever  guess  it 

tossing    on    the    waves,    his    senses  is  spring-time  ?     Think  how,  at  home^ 

untouched  by  the  monotonous  swash  all  the  fields  are  flushed  with  tender 

of  the  tide  as  he  bent  an  ear  to  listen  grass,   and  starred  with  houstonias ; 

for  the  first  sound  of  oars  rattling  in  how  the   mountain-streams  are  bab- 

the  rowlocks.     He  was  lazily  enjoying  bliug,  and  the  wild  white  violets  are 

his  half-smoked  cigar,  and  calculating  all  in  bloom  !     Oh  I  there  one  has  a 

his  chances  of  finishing  it  before  the  joyous  sense  of  new  life,  a  prescience 

colonel's  boat  yonder  should  pull  in.  of  the  resurrection  :  here  '  all  things 

A  boat-hook  struck  the  wharf:  the  always  seem  the  same.' " 

adjutant  tossed  away  the  cigar,  and  This  flight  was   quite  beyond  the 

hasted    to    pocket    the    unbecoming  adjutant,  who  could  only  look  sympa- 

glasses.  thetic,  and  say  kindly,  — 

Touching  his  cap  gallantly,  he  de-  ''It   is   dull    for   you    here,   Miss 

ecended    the    water-stairs    with    an  Sylvie.      There    is    no    society:    no 

alacrity  that  strongly  contrasted  with  wonder  you  find  it  lonelj'  1     We  must 

his  previous  listlessness,  and  offered  endeavor  to  be  gayer  for  your  sake." 

the  assistance  of  his  hand  to  Sylvie  They  strolled  slowly  up  the  sands, 

Kent,  the  colonel's  daughter.  among  the  bleaching  ribs  of  old  surf- 

The   young   lady  stepped    lightly  boats,   past   a  mined   ambulance   or 

from  the  gunwale,  g^ve  a  direction  to  two,  tilting  recklessly  on  a  short  al- 

the  orderly,  who  had  charge  of  the  lowance  of  wheels,  a- brace  of  jaunty, 

big  basket  of  commissary  stores,  and  brass  mountain  howitzers  that  had  a 

passed  up  the  wharf  with  the  now  history,  and   a  prim  row  of  mortars 

animated  adjutant,  who  congratulated  smart  in  fresh  coats  of  lacquer, 

her  on  the  beauty  of  the  day.  At  the  end  of  the  wooden  causeway 

Sylvie  shook  her  head.  frowned    the    gloomy  fortress,    from 

**  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  she  said ;  whose  grass-grown  parapets  rows  of 

**  but  no  day  is  beautiful  to  me  here."  iron-throated  col umbiads  silently  men- 

^  Home-sickness  ?  "    suggested  the  aced,  and  the  bayonet  of  a  blue-coated 

adjutant  sentinel  gleamed  significantly.     The 
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dark^  vaulted  gateway  yawned  before  sight  of  the  fair  girl-face  inwreatbed 

them,  and  from  it  advanced  an  order-  with  the  green  leaves  and  bright  bads 

ly,  who  halted,  and  saluted  the  adja-  of  the  scarlet-runners, 
tant.  "Fo'  massy-sake,  honey  I  dat  yo'? 

Sylvie  waved  her  hand  as  her  at-  I'se  mighty  glad  to  see  ye.    How 

tendant  began  an  apology ;  and,  with  d'ye  ?    An'  how's  ole  missus  ? '' 
a  civil  hope  that  she  should  see  him        '^  We  are  all  sick,"  answered  Sylvie 

later    at    her  father's  quarters,   she  dolefully. 

turned  aside  into  a  deep,  shifting  foot*        The  woman   chuckled,  and  shook 
path   that  branched  away  from  the  her  turbaned  head  sagely, 
fort,  over  white   sand-dunes,  painful        '*  S'pects  yo'  done  come  fo'  ole  Disey 
to  the  eye,  and  scarcely  relieved  by  to  nuss  ye,"  she  said  ironically, 
occasional    sparse     growths    of   tall,        ''  There  is  no  medicine  and  no  nuis- 
coarse  reeds.  ing  that  will  cure  our  disease,"  con- 
Scattered,   rather   than    clustered,  tinued  Sylvie  in  a  plaintive  tone, 
beyond  the  glacis,  were  a  dozen  or        ''Law,  chile!    what'n  yearth   ails 
more  huts,  rudely  built  of  drift-wood,  ye?" 

and  old  timbers  wrenched- from  dis-  ''Home-sickness.  Don't  you  know 
mantled  wrecks.  Two  or  three  of  what  that  is,  aunty  ?  " 
these  were  distinguished  by  an  at-  "'Deed  I  does!"  And  Dise/s 
tempt  at  adornment,  which  showed  wistful  eyes  looked  away  over  the 
itself  in  glaring  whitewash  on  the  wateifs,  while  she  wrung  the  white 
outer  walls,  a  garden-plot  fenced  in  suds  from  her  ebon  hands.  "  'Deed  I 
with  sticks  and  stakes  of  all  sorts, —  does,  young  missus!  'Pears  like  we 
from  a  condemned  swab-stick  to  the  uns  got  to  feel  dat  ar  fro'  de  minnit 
blade  of  a  broken  oar,  —  and  a  trellis  we's  bom  till  we  done  die.  We's 
of  strings  about  the  door,  up  which  like  No's  dove :  nuffin  fo'  our  pore  feet 
beans  were  being  coaxed  to  climb.  to  rest  on,  nowhar!  But  don'  yo'  go 
Past  the  most  remote  of  these  fur  to  fret  'bout  dat,  Miss  Sylvie. 
whitewashed  huts,  Sylvie  was  pro-  De  chilluns  in  de  wilderness  trabble 
ceeding  idly  enough,  with  no  better  mighty  long  time  ;  but  I  reckon  dej 
affair  on  hand  than  to  visit  a  nest  she  bore  up  right  smart  under  dey  'flic- 
knew  of  among  the  bushes  iialf  a  tions,  kase  dey  knew  dey  gwine  home, 
mile  farther  on,  to  inspect  a  brood  of  Bis  yere  ain^t  fo'  long,  nudder,  I 
callow  mocking-birds,  when  the  fancy  S''pec'8." 

to  stop,  and  chat  with  the  inmate  of        "  No :  it  is  almost  over,    I  hope, 

the  cabin,  swerved  her  to  the  right,  aunty." 

Picking  her  way  over  the  sprawling        Sylvie  had  come  into  the  shadow 

cactus,  with  its  unlovely  yellow  bloom  of  the  rude  porch  where  the  wasb- 

and   thiok-set    prickles,   she  silently  tubs  stood;   and  Disey  hastened  to 

drew  near,  thrust   her  bright  head  wipe  her  arms  on  her  coarse   apron, 

among   the    blossoming    beans,    and  and  offer  her  visitor  a  seat 
called  out,  —  "  Don't  bring  out  a  chair.     I  can't 

"  Good-morning,  Aunt  Disey."  stop  now,"  said  Sylvie. 
An  ebony  face,  seamed  and  wrinkled       As  she  spoke,  she  glanced  after  the 

more  with  sorrow  than  years,  looked  retreating  figure,  and  beheld  a  sight 

up  from  the  wash-tub ;  and  the  soft,  that  blanched  her  with  horror.     The 

melancholy  eyes  brightened  at    the  muslin  blouse  that  Dis^y  wore  for 
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coolness  was  long  past  repair,  and  a  garden-patch,   where    the   promising 

liberal  slit  gaped  down  the  back.  sweet-potato-rines    already    made    a 

'*  What  has  happened  ?  How  is  yoor  pleasant  bit  of  greenness  for  the  eye 

shoulder  so,  so  awfully '' —  to  rest  on,  and  rows  of  young  onions 

The  pale  lips  gasped  and  faltered ;  stood  stiff  and  straight  like  a  battalion 

and  Sylvie  dropped  upon  the  end  of  on  dress-parade, 

the  rude  wash-bench,  deadly  faint.  Sylvie  presently  resumed  her  stroll, 

Disey  turned  quickly,  gathering  the  but  found  that  she  had  lost  all  imrae* 

tatters  close.  diate  interest  in  the  nest  of  fledglings. 

"  Don'  yo'  mind  dis  yere !  "    she  Still  the  day  sparkled  cloudless  ;  over 

said    soothingly:    then    she    bustled  the  white  shore  the  blue,  lonely  wa- 

abont,  and  brought  remedies.     **  Here,  ters  glanced  and  flashed,  with  not  a 

snuff  some  camfire,  honey.   Bressyo',  sail  insight,  not  a  living  thing,  except 

no  use   a-faintin'  at  dat    Dem's  ole  a  solitary  crane    musing    motionless 

scars.      Kever  seen   nuffin   like  dat  among  the  sedges, 

fore  ?     Shoo  I     S'pec's  dey  never  don'  Sylvie  sAt  down  in  the  shadow  of 

lick  deysarvents  dat  away  at  deNorf."  an  old  wreck,  black  tangles  of  dried 

'<  Was  that  how  they  came? "'asked  kelp,  and  broken  shells,  at  her  feet, 

Sylvie,  white  and  shuddering.    "Did  the  sand-hills  shutting  off  every  sign 

you  try  to  run  away  ?  "  of  human  habitation,  and  surrendered 

"  Noo,   chile,"    said  Disey   apolo-  herself  for  the  moment  to  the  heavy 

getically.     "/ didn't  never  run  away  sense  of  sadness  and  desolation  that 

mysef.     I  was  alius  a  kind  o'  tame  seemed  a  fit  setting  to  the  tragedy  of 

critter.  .  But  my  Jack,  he  got  mighty  Disey  and  her  kind, 

mad  at  de  driver  one  time,  an'  he  up  Perhaps  every  cabin  on  the  island 

an'  off  to  de  woods.     Hoo !  what   a  sheltered  hearts  and  shoulders   more 

time  dey  did  kick  up  'bout  my  boy !  or    less    scarred,    she    shudderingly 

De  driver,  he  was  shore  I  knew  whar  thought ;  but  only  Disey's  story  had 

Jack  was  hid ;  {(/   Jack,   he  clar'd  she  gathered  little  by  little ;  for  the 

for't  he  wouldn't  be  took  'live,  nohow,  gentle  creature  was  "  mighty  took  wi' 

Dey  got  Jake  Mason's  dogs  an'  sarch  de  young  missus  "  from  the  first ;  and 

de  wood  and  de  swamp  frough  and  her  sad,  appealing  eyes  had  touched 

frough.     An'  dey  was  out  all  night  a  responsive  chord  in  Sylvie's  breast, 

with   torches,  like  it  was  a*  'possum-  Disey   made    no  moan    alK)ut   her 

hunt,  arter  my  Jack«     When  dey  don'  wrongs,   of  which,  indeed,    she   was 

find  him,  den  nuffin  to  do  but  muss  loath  to  speak,  but  dismissed  them  as 

whip  it  out  o'  me.     I  'clar  I  kin't  tell  ^'done  an'  gone,"  with  a  cheerful  res- 

um,  fo'  I  dunno;  but  I  reckon  dey  ignation,  whereat  Sylvie,  alternately 

never  b'lieve  a  word  wha'  I  tole  urn.  flushing  with  indignation  and  paling 

Anyhow,  dey  guy  me  de  lash  till  I  with  horror,  wondered  greatly, 

couldn't  a  tole  um,  ef  I'd  a  wan'  to !  If  the  tears  rolled  over  her  withered 

Now,  don'  yo'  spile  yo'  pooty  eyes  fo'  cheeks   as  she  related,  how,  one  by 

dat  ar.     It's  all  done  an'  gone,  done  one,  husband  and  children  were  torn 

an'  gone,  bress  de  Lord  A'mighty  I"  from  her ;  how  her  'Poilo  belonged  to 

Then    as    Sylvie,  revived   by  the  another  plantation,  and  was  sent  to 

pungent  odor  of  the  camphor,  lost  her  Georgia,  she  had    heard ;    how    her 

pallor,  Disey  cleverly  turned  the  con-  Jack,  hunted  by  bloodhouuds,  never 

▼ersation   to    the    prospects    of   her  came  back,  and  the  story  was  that  he 
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li ad  sold  bis  life  dearly,  and  lay  shot  they  chirped    and    cuddled    uncon- 

dead  in  the  marshes ;  how  her  pretty  cernedly.     "Yo'  jes'  feed  umon  plen- 

Marceline  was  sold  "away   down  to  ty dough,   yoting    missus,   an'  dey^l 

N'Yorleans,"  she  quietly  wipeil  them  grow  like  weeds  in  de  gardin,  sho'  fo' 

away,    and    always    ended   serenely  sartin." 

with,  "But   t'ain't  fo'   long,    honey.  As  Sylvie,  with  her  pretty  brood, 

We's  done  got  to  have  patience  wid  passed  up   the  long  veranda  of  the 

dis  yere  worl's  trials.      We's'ill   meet  officers'  quarters,  she  called  t'lrough 

agin'    yonder,     ober    dar,     bymeby.  the  open   window  of  the   adjutant's 

De  Lord  he  promise,  an'  his  word  is  office,  -^ 

shore.     0   chile!  what  yo'  reckon  we  "I  am  going  to  make  a  requisition 

pore  'spiscd  una  would  a'done,  but  fo'  for    an     empty     cigar-box,    if    you 

de  Lord  to  hear  our  cries,  an'  to  cum-  please. " 

fut  our  trubblea?"  "  It  is  at  your  service,  Miss  Sylvie: 

The  silver-clear  notes  of  a  bugle-  a  dozen  of  them,  indeed,  if  you  like, 

signal  from  the  parade  aroused  Sylvie  Have  you  captured  a  mocking-bird?" 

from  pondering  these  things   beside  "  Three  of  them,"  answered  Sylvie 

the   sad  sea- waves ;  and,  rising,   she  laughingly. 

slowly  retraced   her  steps.      As  she  "  I  liope  you  may  have  better  luck 

drew  near  to  Disey's  cabin,  she  heard  than  I  have  met  with." 

her  singing  over  her  tub,  and  paused  The    adjutant  having  persistently 

to   listen.      The   music   was   a  wild,  fed,  cherished,  and  mourned  a  round 

pathetic  minor,  which,  however,  was  dosen  of  mocking-birds  in  his  efforts 

made  to  sound  like  a  triumphal  strain,  to  fear  one,  was  no  longer  enthusiastic 

by  the  vigor  with  which  she  sang  it,  over  that  favorite  divertissement. 

and  the  words :  — ,  The  dominiques  were  domiciled  in 

" rubellar,  my  chiUuns,  »  cigar-box  well  lined  with   Spanish 

I'll  be  dar,  I'll  be  dar:  moss,  and  accommodated  with  quar- 

Whendegln'ralroU  is  called,  ters  in  the   porthole   above    Sylvie's 

little  cot,  where  Dick  regularly  served 

"0    Mif>8   Sylvie!"  she  called  out  their  rations  in  scallop-shells;    and 

cheerily,  seeing  that  young  lady,  as  they  throve  apace.     They  were  named 

she  advanced.     "  Jes'  wait  a  bit.     Tse  Kate    and  Fan  and  Sigismund,  and 

done  got  something  yere  fo' ye. "  were   treated  with   much    distinction 

The  gay  turban  disappeared  among  by  the  servants,  as  became  the  pam- 
the  vinos;  and  shortly  she  came  pered  pets  of  *' young  missus. " 
around  the  corner  of  the  cabin,  hold- 
ing her  apron  gathered  up,  and  There  was  much  difference  in  the 
chuckling  over  the  mysterious  some-  quality  of  the  religions  professed  by 
thing  hidden  in  its  folds.  Sylvie,  the  "pious"  of  the  cabins;  andespe- 
being  permitted  to  peep  within,  had  cialiy  did  the  sisters,  who  walked  in 
her  eyes  delighted  with  three  little  the  narrowest  way  and  by  the  strait- 
gray  balls  of  fluffy  down.  est  gate,   flourish   amazing  self-Huffi- 

"  For  mcy  aunty  ?    The  little  beau-  cient  airs  as  being  of  the  righteous, 

ties !  "  Sergeant  Fourche's  wife  Dinah,   for 

"  Dey's  shore  'nuif  dom'nioks,"  ob-  instance^  held  herself  infinitely  above 

served  Disey  proudly,  as  she  gently  Disey  in  the  ranks  of  the  elect,  on 

placed  them  in  Sylvie's  palm,  where  the  score  of  being  a  Baptist,  and  of 
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letting  no  inducement  prevail  with  The  hosts  were  delightful  iu  their 
her  to  assist  at  the  occasional  halls  courtesies;  the  guests  delighted.  Mrs. 
given  by  the  unregenerate  thereabout.  Kent  graciously  opened  the  ball ;  and 
Aunt  Disey  meekly  bore  the  haughty  her  daughter,  whose  flying  feet  knew 
assumptions  of  Dinah,  and  made  no  little  pause,  paid  her  friends  the  com- 
pretensions ;  but  whenever  any  gayety  pliment  of  heartily  enjoying  the  enter- 
was  forward,  and  her  services  were  tainment  they  had  been  at  such  kind 
required,  she  cheerfully  gave  them,  pains  to  provide, 
without  fear  of  the  consequences,  and  But  one  oentretemps  threatened, 
was  much  groaned  over  and  bewailed  As  Sylvie  stood  fanning*  herself  after 
by  the  neighboring  Pharisees.  a  waltz,  conscious  of  an  approaching 

Wlien,  with  the  kind  wish  to  group,  and  a  new-comer  gorgeous  in 
lighten  the  monotony  of  garrison-life  fresh  uniform  (most  of  the  gold  lace 
for  the  colonel's  pretty  daughter,  the  and  blue  about  her  had  seen  service, 
officers  devised  a  ball  in  her  honor,  and  grown  tarnished),  a  dark  hand, 
the  adjutant  sent  for  Disey,  and  thrust  between  the  flags  that  cur- 
asked,  —  tained  off  the  dressing-room,  pulled 

"  Will  you  wait  on  the  ladies?    Or  importunately    at    her    skirt.      She 

have   they   scared    you    out    of    it,  slipped  within   the  folds;  and  there 

aunty  ? "  was  Disey,  her   face  strangely  livid, 

'^Bressyo',  massal'^she  answered:  her  frame  shaking  as  with  palsy. 

"  dey  kin't  skeer  me  I      I  don'  b'leib  "  Why,  aunty  I     What  is  it  ?     Are 

nuffin'  of    de    sort      Dey     uns     is  you  ill  ?  '^    exclaimed   Sylvie,  aston- 

broughten  up  dat  away,  sah  I    Kin't  ished  and  alarmed, 

skeer  77ie/"  The  woman  put  up  her  trembling 

Much  ingenuity  had  heen  brought  hands  imploringly, 

to  bear  upon  the  decoration  of  the  old,  "  Hush,  chile  [    Oh,    don'  let  him 

disused  hospital,  and  had  so  disposed  come  anigh  yo' !     Don'  let  him  touch 

and   eked    out    the    scant   materials  yo'  I "  she  whispered  fearfully.    "  Dat 

therefor,  that  it  was  quite  a  brilliant  ar's  'Massa  Woods,  —  de  driver  wha' 

scene    upon    which   Sylvie   and  her  hunted  my  po'r  boy  Jack  like  he  was 

mother  were  ushered.     The  bare  walls  a  wild  beast,  wid  de  dogs, —  de  driver 

of  the  long  room   were  hidden   with  wha'  sole  my  po'r   pooty   Marceline 

bunting,  and  adorned  with  the   com-  down  t'  N^Yorleans.     Dar's  blood  on 

pany   guidons;    the   weather-stained  his  ban's.     Don' yo' touch  him, Miss 

rafters  Were  embowered  with  boughs  Sylvie ! " 

and  garlands  of  live-oak ;  the  chande-  '^  Is  he  the  man  who  gave  you  these 

liers,  composed  of  pork-barrel  hoops,  stripes?"      Sylvie    laid   her  dainty, 

were  cleverly  concealed  under  a  glossy  gloved  hand  tenderly  on  the  scarred 

mass  of  magnolia-leaves  ;  and  a  lavish  shoulders, 

supply    of  tissue-paper  and  candles  ''  Yes,  honey,  dat  him." 

added  splendor  to  the  scene.  Sylvie  returned,  and  met  the  im* 

On  adais  constructed  of  empty  mess*  pending  introduction  with  a  pale  face, 

barrels,  festooned  round  and  about,  past  a  slight  bow,  and  eyes  that  looked 

recognition,  with  banners,  a  curiously-  unflinchingly  into  those  of  the   ex- 

assorted  orchestra  of  flfe,drum,  bugle,  overseer,  who  was  curiously  disturbed 

guitar,  and  accordeon,  provided  music  by  their  stern  accusation.    Her  hands 

that  was  excellent  in  time  and  tune.  were   unencumbered  by  fan  or  bou- 
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quet ;    but    they    remained    quietly  little  to  say  in  his  favor.    He  chose 

folded,  and  she  made  no  response  to  to  begin  afresh,  and  knew  no  reason 

the  extended  palm  of  the  stranger,  why  he  should  not  make  himself  x^ree- 

He   had  come   intending  to  ask  the  able  to  the  colonel's  family,  beyond  the 

favor  of    a  dance ;    but  he  thought  fact  that  Sylvie  never  would  give  him 

better  of  it,  and  quietly  backed  out  of  a  chance.     Only  the  faintest  of  bows 

the  presence.  had  she  for  him,  when  recognition  was 

''  How's  this.  Woods  ?  "  a  compan-  inevitable ;  never  a  single  word :  and 

ion  asked.     '*  Aren't  you  down  for  a  there  was  something  in  her  way  of 

turn  with  the  belie  of  the  evening?''  coldly  averting  her  eyes,  as   if  the 

''Not  I!"  said  Woods  contemptu-  sight  of    him  was   an    offence,  that 

ously.     ''She  ain't  my  style.     Give  enraged    him,   and    inspired    rough 

me  the  Southern  manner,  Dobbins :  speeches  against  "  haughty  Northern 

them's  the  kind  for  my  taste.    Never  amtocrats  "  in  general, 
did  like  your  high  falu tin',  stuck-up        "She  can  be  civil  enough,  if  she 

Northern  girls,  anyhow  I"  wants  to,  even  to  niggers!"  he  oh- 

*•  Why,    Woods !    what    are    your  served    viciously,   seeing    her    more 

sisters?"  than     once     enter     Disey's     cabiD. 

"That's   a  different   thing,"    said  "  Wonder  whafs  the  matter  with  me/ 

Woods.  It  can't  be  possible  she  remembers,  — 

And  so,  indeed,  it  was,  as  Sylvie  I  don't  believe  she  ever  took  a  good 

might  have  known,  had  she  happened  square  look  at  me  in  them  days;  and 

to    remember  —  how    often    Woods  I'm  certain  she  hain't  since  we  was 

wondered  if  she   did  !  —  a  pair  of  introduced." 
smartly-dressed    girls,    who    worked 

week-days  in  the  factory  not  far  from  The  colonel,  whose  mind  was  much 
the  home  for  which  she  longed,  and  engrossed  with  ordnance,  courts-mar- 
were  wont  to  appear  on  Sundays  in  tial,  boards  of  survey,  and  the  various 
the  village  church,  resplendent  in  duties  belonging  to  his  position,  had 
cheap  "jewelry  "  and  artificial  flowers,  little  leisure  to  bestow  upon  the  small 
Years  ago  the  colonel  had  known  and  matters  that  went  to  make  up  the 
forgotten  the  story  of  the  scapegrace  daily  life  of  his  household.  Therefore 
boy  of  the  poor  family  on  the  moun-  he  was  considerably  astounded  at  an 
tain,  who,  after  some  particularly  re*  announcement  that  was  made  to  his 
prehensible  escapade,  found  it  wisdom  daughter  one  evening  as  he  sat 
to  let  his  native  place  know  him  no  smoking  cigarettes  in  the  veranda, 
more,  and  quietly  disappeared :  even  and  she  swung  in  the  low*hung  ham- 
the  colonel's  wife,  who  had  befriended  mock  beside  him,  singing  old-time 
them  in  other  days,  had  long  lost  sight  ballads  that  he  loved  to  hear, 
of  them,  and  did  not  dream  of  asso-  Dick  shambled  out,  saluted  awk- 
ciating  the  name  of  Capt.  Woods  wardly,  and  lisped  (poor  fellow !  his 
with  that  of  run-away  Bill.  teeth  were  all  gone  from  the  scurvy, 

Forhispartj'most  of  the  experiences  from  which,   two   years  before,   the 

ofliiscareer  had  been  of  the  sort  which  regiment  had  suffered  severely,   be- 

warned  him  to  let  by-go nes  rest;  and  cause  no  one  happened  to  know  that 

he  certainly  had  no  wish  to  claim  old  the  8ea*kale  there  abounding  was  an 

acquaintanceship,    when,    to    do    so,  edible),— 
would  be  to  recall  a  past  that  had  so        "  Mith  Thylvy,  Aunt  Mary   thay 
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Mith  Fan  done  gone  rootht  in  Math'  head,  and  looking  upon  her  with  indul- 

Capt'n'th  quarterthi"  gent,  fatherly  eyes. 

"  What's    that  ?  "     exclaimed  the  Sylvie,  playing  with  his  other  hand, 

colonel.     ^'^Miss  Fan  gone  to  roost  recounted  to  him  in  a  tender  voice,  with 

in  the  captain's  quarters '  ?  "  many  pathetic  touches,  the  story  of 

'^  Yeth,  thah.  Math  Cun'l."  Paradise,  and  so  enlisted  his  sympa- 

^<  Who  or  what  is  '  Miss  Fan '  ?  "  thies,  that,  from  being  a  company  laun- 

^'  Young    mithuth'   lily  dom'nick,  dress,  she  was  promoted  to  a  position 

thah.  Math'  Cun'l.'^  at  headquarters  ;   and,  when  the  au- 

'^Take   Miss  Fan  to  the   guard-  tumn     mustering-ont     and    removal 

house,  Dick."  came,  Disey  bade  her  old  companions 

^'  Dick  grinned  respectfully,  saluted,  of  the  cabins  a  long  good-by  :  ^'Kase 

bat  stirred  not.  she  was  gwine  home  to  de  Norf  wid 

''  To  the  chicken-house,  you  mean,  madame  an'  young  missus." 

don't  you,  papa?"  interposed  Sylvie.  "  *Home  to  the  North  ! ' "   Sylvie 

"  Oh !  do   I  ?     Very  well ;   to  the  said,   meaning  in   her  tender  heart 

chicken-house,  then,  Dick."  that  poor  Disey  should  know  what 

And    as  he   shuffled  off  to  obey  home   can  be  in  this  good,  beautiful 

orders,  and  dislodge  Miss  Fan   from'  world,  and  not  have  the  comfort  of 

the    captain's    hat-peg,   the    colonel  the  future  left  solely  to  her  imagina- 

continued,  —  tion. 

''  So  those  bothersome  dominiques  '^  Let  the  child  gratiiy  her  whims," 

belong  to  you,  hey?     I  might  have  said  the  colonel  to  his  wife,  when  the 

known  as  much,  if  I  had  taken  time  project  was  suggested,  and  awaited  his 

to  think  about  it     My  dear,  they'll  indorsement.   "  Life  is  not  so  crowded 

have  to  go  to  the  guard-house,  after  with  happiness,  that  we  can  afford  to 

all,  or  to  Aunt  Mary's  next  gumbo,  crush  out  little  joys.     It  pleases  her 

if  you  don't  discipline  them  better,  to  care  for  the  poor  soul ;  and  she's 

They  are  all  over  the  office,  in  true,  a  good,  true-hearted  little  girl.     Let 

independent.  Southern  chicken   fash-  her  do  as  she  likes,  mother." 

ion,  as  if  the  world  was  created  for  The   colonel    quite    admired    and 

them;   and  they  perch  on  the  desk-  wondered   at  the  way  in  which  his 

rails,  and  promenade  among  the  offi-  daughter  had  escaped  being  spoiled, 

cial  papers,  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  and  was  for  rewarding  such  brilliant 

tolerated.      I    might  have  detected  merit ;  but  the  mother  knew  that  the 

them    as  pets  of  yours   from   their  tender  indulgences  of  such   love   as 

saucy   tricks.     Brought  them  up  by  theirs  had  no  power  to  harm, 

hand,  I  suppose  ?  "  In   the  old  Kent  mansion,  Sylvie 

"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Sylvie,  smiling  herself    decorated    the    little    room 

at  his  threats.  which  was  to  be  Aunt  Disey's ;  and  a 

"  I  thought  shell-work  was  the  gay  bower  it  was,  with  its  bright  cur- 
fashion,  —  or  mocking-birds.  Where  tains,  patchwork  coverlet,  and  old- 
did  3'ou  pick  up  your  poultry  ?"  fashioned  bird-of-paradise  china.  Mrs. 

*^  Aunt  Disey   gave   them   to  me,  Kent   gave   it   a  cushioned  chair  to 

papa."  stand  at  the  window,  where  in  spring 

'*  And  who  in  the  world  is  Aunt  the  plum-trees  blossomed,  and  the 
Disey  ? "  asked  the  colonel,  fondly  robins  sang ;  and  the  colonel  en- 
stroking  his  daughter's  pretty,  golden  riched  the  top  drawer  of  its  bureau 
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with  a  dozen  of  the  gaudiest  bandana  home  !    Dat    ar's    mighty  dreadful 
kerchiefs  he  could  buy  in  town,  that  d'sease."               ^ 
its  occupant  need  never  lack  for  head-  Sylvie  turned  her  eyes  full  upon 
gear.     Paradise     repaid   her  friends  her  attendant,  and  spoke  in  slow,  em- 
well  for  all  their  care ;   being  still  phatic  tones,  — 
active,  and  clever   at   many '  things.  '*  I  know  who  it   is   that  is  sick 
Especially  was   her  skill  at  nursing  there,    Disey.     He    lies    at    death's 
unapproachable ;  and  whether  Sylvie  door,  deserted  by  his  own  flesh  and 
took  cold  at  a  ball,  or  her  mother  lay  blood.     His  mother  died  years  ago ; 
ill  all  a  long  autumn  of  typhoid-fever,  but  his  two  sisters  have  fled  in  terror, 
or  the   colonel  was   laid  up  with  an  and  left  him  to  suffer  and  die  alone, 
attack   of    gout,   and   taxed  all    the  They  say  he  never  did  any  thing  for 
energy,  patience,  and  resources  of  the  them,  and  they  are  not  going  to  risk 
household,  Disey  was  the  indefatigable,  their  lives  for  him.'' 
sleepless,  tender  nurse  and  watcher.  **  Well,"   said    Disey  breathlessly, 

seeing  that  more  was  to  come. 

One    keen   winter  evening,    when  "Can  you  guess  who  the  man  is?" 

Sylvie  came  in  from  asleighing-party,  She  shook  her  head,  but  began  to 

she  found  Disey-  waiting  for  her,  as  "  tremble. 

usual,  with  a  cup  of  hot  tea  to  drive  "  Yes,  Disey :   it  is   the  man  who 

the   cold  out.     It   was   a   blustering  hunted  your  poor  Jack  to  death  with 

night;  but  Sylvie  looked  white  and  dogs, —  left  to  die  a  dog's  death  hi m- 

excited,  instead  of  rosy  from  the  buf-  self  I     The  wretch  who  " — 

feting  of  the  bleak  winds.  "Don'  yo',  Miss  Sylvie;  don^  yo', 

"0  Disey!  what  do  you  think?"  dearie!"  moaned  the  poor  creature, 

she  began,  heedless  of  the  offered  cup,  sinking  to  a  heap  on  the  floor,  and 

and  dropping  her  furred  cloak  on  the  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands, 

floor.    "  You  know  papa  said  there  was  Sylvie,  who  had  told  the  story  with 

a  rumor  of  small-pox  having  broken  the    voice   and    air  of    an   exultant 

out  in  the  factory  village  below  1 "  avenging  angel,  turned  suddenly  re- 

"  Yes,  Miss  Sylvie,  I  'members."  morseful  before  the  strange  storm  she 

"  Well,  we  came  round  home  by  had  raised.  She  knelt  beside  Disey, 
the  mountain-road,  not  to  pass  the  patted  the  bright^  bowed  turban  with 
village.  And  it  was  such  good  sleigh-  her  little  tender  hand,  and  piteously 
ing,  we  took  the  long  turn  through  essayed  to  soothe  her  with  soft  words, 
the  woods;  and,  when  we  were  almost  "-Don'  yo',  chile;  don^  yo',  Miss 
half-way  through  them,  the  way  was  Sylvie ! "  was  all  the  answer  her  coax- 
fenced  up,  and  we  had  to  turn  about,  ings  received.  "I'se  got  a  kind  o' 
not  knowing  what  to  make  of  it,  un-  blow.  Le'  me  alone,  honey.  I'se  got 
til  we  got  into  the  short  road,  and  to  t'ink  o'  dis  yere  a  spell." 
met  Pr.  Tufts.  He  told  us  it  was  And  then,  with  her  hands  clasped 
lucky  we  did  not  let  down  the  bars,  about  her  knees,  and  her  head  bowed 
and  try  to  go  on  by  the  other  road ;  upon  them,  she  rocked  her  body  back 
for  just  beyond  the  fence  there  is  and  forth,  and  uttered  sighs  like 
a  house  with  a  dreadful,  virulent  case  shuddering  groans, 
of  small-pox."  Sylvie  was  much  troubled  at  the 

"  Thank   de  Lord,  chile,  dat  you  sight  of  such  distress ;  and  as  usual, 

done    turn   'bout   an'  come  straight  when  any  thing  serious  befell  her,  she 
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took  her  perplexities  straight  down  '^  Please,  ole  missus,  I'se  gwine/' 

stairs  to  the  heads  of  the  house.  '^  Where  ?  '^  demanded  the  colonel 

The  colonel  lost  his  self-possession  curtly;   his  old  distrust  of  the  race 

at  the  point  where  it  appeared  that  getting  the  better  of  his  faith  in  he;r 

his  little  girl  had  had  a  narrow  escape  at  once. 

from  passing  an  infected  house,  and  '^  Yonder,  Massa  Gunn'l,  please,  sah. 

was  forceful  find  emphatic  to  an  un-  Fo'  to  nuss  an*  take  keer  o'  dat  ar 

wonted  degree  in  the  proliibitqry  or-  sick    man^     wha's    dyin'   all    alone, 

ders  he  then  and  there  promulgated,  missus.^' 

'^But  that  isn't  the  point  at  all,  ''Nonsense!  I'll  not  hear  a  word  of 

papa,"  persisted  Sylvie,  caressing  his  it  I  "  from  the  colonel  gruffly, 

bronzed  cheeks  with  her  rosy  palms.  ''Oh,  not  no  indeed!     We  cannot 

He  quieted  himself  with  an  effort,  let  you  go,  Disey/'  added  Mrs.  Kent, 

and  tried  to  listen  interestedly,   but  gently  resolute, 

succeeded  indifferently  well.  "Miss   Sylvie!"    said  Bisey,   her 

"  Woods  ?    You  don't  say  so !    The  melancholy  eyes  fixed  upon  her  young 

overseer,    hey  ?     Poor    devil !     And  mistress'  face  in  earnest  appeal, 

mammy  is   like  Rachel,  weeping  for  "  What  could  we  do  without  you  ?  " 

her  ch  ildren,  and  refusing  to  be  com-  urged    Mrs.  Kent^    in   the  tone   in 

forted  ?     Well,  my  dear,  it  is  not  to  which  one  coaxes  a  child  out  of  its 

be   wondered   at.     It    brings    it   all  whim. 

fresh  to  her  mind,  you  see.     Pity  you  "  Who  is  to  take  care  of  me  when  I 

told  her,  Sylvie."  have  the  gout  ?  "  protested  the  colo- 

"  Yes,  it  is  all  my  fault,"  said  Syl-  nel,,  as  if   he  would  make   a  joke 

vie  piteously.     Then,  with  a  flash  of  of  it 

anger,    "/thought    it  served    him  "Miss  Sylvia!"  still  looking  at  no 

right,    the   cruel,    inhuman   wretch !  one  but  her. 

But  what  am  I  to  do  to  comfort  poor  "Poh!    ridiculous!"  persisted  the 

DLsey  ?  "  colonel,  waxing  impatient. 

"  Leave  her  alone.     That's  the  best  "  Indeed  it  is,   Disey.     You  must 

way.      2^ever    make   a    bad    matter  not  think  of  it."     There  was  no  shade 

worse     by    meddling.     She'll    quiet  of  coaxing  now  in  Mrs.  Kent's  ^eter- 

down  after  she  has  had  her  cry  out,  mined  tone,  which  was  intended  to 

and  be  all  the  better  for  it."  dismiss  the  subject 

"  Will  she,  mamma  ?    Is  that  the  "  Honey ! "    pleaded  Disey  with  a 

best  Wciy  ?     /  like  to  be  comforted  sob  in  her  voice, 

when  i  am  in  trouble."  Sylvie  turned  swiftly,  and  took  the 

"  Wait  a  little,  dear,  and  I  will  go  black  hand,  extended  towards  her  en- 

to  her,  and  see  what  is  best."  treatingly,  in  her  own. 

But,  instead,  Disey  came  to  them.  "Papa,  mamma,    she   must   go  if 

She  was  cloaked  and  bonneted,  in  she  wishes  it!     Don't  you  see"  — 

light    marching-order,    even    to   the  "What!     Risk  her  life   for  that 

small  bundle,  which  she  deposited  at  brute,  her  worst  enemy?" 

the   door,  before   she   came   forward,  The   colonel    recalled    nothing  in 

and  made  her  humble  obeisance.  the  rules  of  modern  warfare  to  justify 

The  three  occupants  of  the  room  so  preposterous  a  measure. 

looked  at  her  curiously ;  but  no  one  "  Dat  ar's  what  made  it  plain  to 

spoke,  until  she  said  gently,  —  me,  Massa  Cunn'l,"  said  Disey  eager- 
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\jf  yet  with  the  subdued  manner  of  keened    dismally  among  the  leafless 

one    exhausted    by  a    fierce    strife,  branches.     On   and   upward  climbed 

"  Fust,  I  was  so  'fused  dat  (Lord  for-  her  sturdy  little  figure,  without  once 

^re    me !)   I    t'ought    I'se    mighty  faltering,  towards  its  goal, 

glad  he's  overtook  wid  trubble  mos'  as  It  was  half-way  to  midnight  when 

heavy  as  dat  he  dealt  out.     My  heart  she  crawled  through  the  fence  that 

heave  and  swole  like  it  done  bust,  I'se  barred   the   road ;   and    the  doctor's 

that  sinf 'ly   j'yful.     Things   buzzed  voice  warned  her  away, 

an'  buzzed  in  my  head,  like  de  bees  a  ''That  means  danger:    can't  you 

swarmin';   an' I  keep  sayin',     ^ Now  see?"  he  said  testily, 

yo'  got  it,  now  yo'  feel  de  wrath  of  de  "  I'se  come  fo'  to  nuss  de  sick  man, 

Lord,  fo' shore ! '     But  byraeby  it  all  Massa  Doc',"  she  responded  in  her 

came  clar,  praise  de  Lord  A'mighty !  pleasant,  respectful  way. 

who  done  forgive  his  enemies.     Ef  "  Under  Providence,"    the  doctor 

he  kin  do  it,  wha's  /  to  hole  on  to  was  wont  to  remark  some  weeks  later, 

anger  an' jice  in  his  misery?     I  jess  ''under  Providence,  that  blessed  old 

put  away  all  dat  ar  ole  trubble,  Massa  soul   saved  the  captain's  life.     In  a 

Cunn'l ;  fo'  it's  clean  done  an'  gone,  case  like   that,    it    is    nursing  that 

Dis  yere  po'r  creetur's  a-dyin',  an'  no-  brings  the   patient  through,   if  any 

body  nigh  to  give  um  a  drink  o' wa-  thing  does;   and  she  watched  with 

ter.     I   kin  be  pooty  mad,  an'  nuff  him   night   and  day.     Money  won't 

sight 'vengeful,  Massa  Cunn'l;  but  it  buy  care  like  that:   nothing  will,  so 

won'   hole  out  afore  sech   'flictions.  far  as    my  experience   goes,   except 

Mebby  he'll  'member 'bout  my  Jack  love;  and  that  poor  creature  had  it 

an'  my  Marceline,  when  he's  gwine ;  Said  she  knew  him  down  South,  in 

an'  I  wan'ter  stan'  alongside  to  tell  the    old    times.     I   suppose    he  be- 

him  I  forgive  um  freely,  an'  s'pecs  he  friended  her  in  some  of  her  misfor- 

don'  know  what  he  do,  like  my  Lord  tunes,    when   she   was  nothing   bat 

he  say."                                  •  a  chattel ;    and  she  was  glad  of  a 

She  looked    so  humble,   standing  chance  to  show  her  gratitude.  Couldn't 

there,  as  she  faltered  out  her  expla-  get  much  out  of  her ;   don't   appear 

nation  with  many  long-drawn  sighs,  to  be  over  bright.     Well,    whatever 

and  so  earnest  in  her  wish  to  go,  that  the  captain  may  have  done  for  her  or 

no  one  had  the  heart  to  deny  her.  hers,  I  reckon  the  score  is  even  now." 

"De  Lord  bress  yo',  honey  I"  she  No  one  opposed  her  assuming  con- 

eaid  gratefully;  and  Sylvie  burst  into  trol  in   the  old,    half-ruined  house, 

tears.  where  Bill  Woods  lay,  deserted  and 

Disey   dropped  her  courtesy  rev-  delirious,  babbling  strange  and  awful 

^erently,  and  quietly  went  out.    No  nonsense  by  the  hour, 

one  saw  her  pause  outside  the  win-  No  human  being  ventured  to  ap- 

dow,  and  look  long  and  wistfully  at  proach  the  spot  to  offer  aid  or  sympa- 

lier  good  friends,  as  if  she  would  carry  thy,  with  the  exception  of  the  doctor ; 

their  images  away  with  her  in  her  and  there,  for  three  weary  weeks,  in 

self-sought  exile.  that  awful  solitude,  Disey  watched  on 

She  set  out  bravely  on  her  long,  one  side  of  the  pillow,  and  death  on 

lonely  walk  over  the  drifted  roads,  up  the  other. 

the  bleak,  toilsome  hills,  and  through  At  first  she  was  scared  by  the  still- 
moaning    woods,   where    the    winds  ness,  which  was  unbroken,  save  by  the 
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ravings  of  the  sick  man ;   and  she  Once  only  did  be  speak  of  the  past 

lived  dumbly  through  the  days.    But,  to  her. 

as  she  grew  accustomed  to  thechange,  '^Disey/'  he  said,  turning  bis'  wan 
she  fell  into  her  old  ways  of  singing  face  from  her,  ''you  thought  I  shot 
to  herself,  and  of  praying  aloud  in  that  boy  of  yours,  who  ran  away, 
the  fervid,  impassioned  manner  of  her  Yes,  I  know  I  And  I  let  it  go  so, 
race;  and  the  sound  of  her  voice  to  scare  the  hands  from  cutting  offl 
seemed  to  soothe  her  charge,  who  But,  as  I'm  a  sinner  that  don't  de- 
ceased to  toss  restlessly,  and  for  a  serve  pardon,  it  ain't  so.  As  for  the 
pace  forgot  his  lurid  visions.              .  girl  —  well,  I    done  that !     'Twam't 

She  saved  her  patient,  who  one  day  my  fault,  though.     The  boss  had  to 

opened  sane  eyes^  and  shuddered  at  have  money,  and  I'd  got  to  raise  it. 

the  sight  of  her.  But  I  never  set  eyes  on  your  Jack,  so 

He  showed  fear  of  her  in  his  wary  help  me !  after  he  quit.     Ho  was  off 

watchfulness,  and  would  take  no  food  to  Canada,  most   likely,   before  the 

of  her,  unless  he  had  seen  her  pre-  dogs  even  got  scent  of  his  trail." 

pare  it ;  until  one  day,  when  he  had  ''  Bress  de  Lord   Almighty  fo'  all 

tricked  her  with  feigning  sleep,  ha  his  mercies  I "  exclaimed  Disey ;  and 

saw  her  kneel,  and  heard  her  pray,  —  '|  Amen  I  "    fervently  responded  the 

pray  for  him.     Most  likely  he  would  captain. 

have  sneered  over  the  burden  of  her  As  he  slowly  recovered,  his  faithful 

supplication,  that  he  might  be  saved  nurse  sickened,  and,  enfeebled  as  he 

and  forgiven,  that  his  heart  might  be  was,   he  took  his  turn,  and  did  the 

touched,  that  he  might  be  made  as  a  best  he  knew  to  repay  her  care*     He 

little  child,  and  washed  white  in  the  who  had  once  ordered  her  scourged  at 

bldod  of  the  Lamb,  and  scoffed  at  it  the  whipping-post  now  toiled  wearily 

as  cant,  had  he  been  well  and  strong,  down  to  the  spring  many  times   in 

But  he  was  weak;    he  had  lain  at  each   day  to   bring  the  cup  of   cold 

death's  door ;  he  had  been  deserted  in  water    for   which    she    longed,    and 

his  dire  extremity;  and  in  all  the  smootlied  her  pillow  with  akwward 
world  no  one  but  this  poor  creature,  ^  gentleness. 

whom  he  had  wronged,  had  been  found  The  March  winds  had  ceased  their 
to  care  for  him :  and  somehow  he  was  boisterous  rummage  through  the  leaf- 
touched,                y  less'  woods,  and  April  showers    had 

There  waa  never  much  talk  between  quickened  their  crimson  buds,  before 

them ;  but  as  she  crooned  her  soft,  Disey  was  brought  home  to  the  bright 

low  songs,  or  ministered  to  him  as  little  room  her  Miss  Sylvie  had  dressed 

tenderly  as  a  mother  to  her  little  for  her.      Kot  long  was  she  to   lin- 

child,  his  sunken  eyes  followed  her :  ger  there  in  its  peaceful  pleasantness  ; 

and  while  he  listened  he  thought  of  but  that  knowledge  in  no  way  shad- 

what  his  life  had  been,  and  of  what  owed  her  serenity :  she  "  knew  what 

would  have  awaited  him,  had  it  gone  home  was  now." 

out  while  he  lay  there  helpless^  un-  Almost   daily    Capt  Woods  came 

conscious.  to  bring  her  such  trifles  of  fruit  and 

Sometimes,  when  she  sat  silent,  he  flowers  as  should  please  her,  and  show 

asked    her   to  sing;    sometimes   he  his  remembrance ;  and  Disey^  bolstered 

counterfeited  sleep,  ^  that  he    might  up  in  her  cushioned  chair,  would  sing 

hear  her  lift  up  her  voice  for  him.  in  a  weak  and  quavering  voice  one  of 
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the  songs  which  he  said  had  done  him  while  yet  the  amher  after  glow  touched 

more  good  than  his  medicine.  the  white  stones,  and  lay  on  the  quiet 

At  last  he  found   her  unable    to  mounds  like  a  benediction, 

leave  her  bed,  but  cheerful  among  her  She  was  kneeling    to  scatter  her 

pillows,  and  quite  childishly  delighted  blossoms  on  the  freshly-heaped  earth, 

with  the  bunch  of  wild  flowers  he  had  when  a  slow,  heavy  footfall  sounded 

gathered  for  her  on  his  way.     Seeing  near;  and  a  strange  voice  uttered  a 

her  so  feeble,  he  ''s'posed  he  mustn't  smothered  exclamation, 

ask  her  to  sing  for  him."  Looking  up,  she  saw  Capt  "Woods 

''I  dunno's  I  kin,  Massa  Capt'n.  standing  uncovered  on   the  opposite 

Pse  nwghty  weak  dis  mornin' ;  but  I  side  of  the  mound, 

kin  try."  Never  until  now  had  she  met  him, 

And  she  sang  in  a  tremulous  voice  since  those  old    days    under    tropic 

a  quaint  song  he   had   never  before  skies,  when  her  eyes  had  refused  to 

heard,  the  burden  of  which  was,  as  rest  upon  him  ;  and  the  old  instinct 

he  afterward  recalled,  —  of  abhorrence  was  aroused  at  the  sight 

"  Oh  I  rs  gwine  to  de  new  bright  world,  of  him.     He  guessed  that  she  was  not 

world,  woiid  I  pleased,  by  the  quick  drooping  of  her 

Idou' want  yo' to  grieve  after  me."  r„««,  „«j    ««««    «,i.:  i^  -,««^    4.i,«   ««i«. 

''        *  face  ana  eyes,  winch  were   the  onlj 

"  I'll  come  again  soon, "  he  prom-  signs  of  recognition  she  vouchsafed, 

ised,  when    he   took    leave    of  her,  «I    beg  your   pardon,"     he    said 

"and   bring  you    some  more   posies,  hastily,  adding  after  a  brief,  awkward 

Now,  take  care  of  yourself"  pause,    <<  I  don't  mean  to  disturb  you, 

She  gave  him   a  shadowy   snrile;  Miss  Kent.     Iwillgo  — I  a?7t  going 

but  her  only  answer  was,  "  Good-by,  —  away ;  and  I  only  came  to  bid  her 

Massa  Capt'n  "  good-by." 

When   Sylvie,  the   next  morning,  Some  strain  in  his  voice,  not  bitter, 

paid  Disey  her  usual   visit,   the  soft  but  most  forlorn,  gave  his  words  the 

eyes   looked  dimly  up  at   the  sweet,  meaning,   -'There  was  no  one  else," 

kindly  face,  seeing  nothing;  the  feeble  to  her  who  knew  his   friendlessness. 

hands  groped  out  flatteringly ;  and  the  By  a  gesture  she  bade  him  stay ;  and, 

failing  voice  faltered  in  broken  whis-  without  again  lifting  her  face,  she  fin- 

pers,  —  ished  her  gentle  labors. 

"  Honey,  good-by :  I's  gwine  home.''  He  stood  silent^ft  uncovered,  not 

watching  her,  until  she  rose;  then, 

Not  many  evenings  later,  Sylvie  with  his  hand  half-extended  depre- 
bore  an  armful  of  white  bloom  to  catingly,  a  faint  flush  rising  to  his 
strew  above  a  lonely  grave,  newly  wasted  cheeks,  and  eyes  that  hnn- 
made,  in  a  comer  of  the  village  gered  and  thirsted  for  human  kind- 
churchyard,  ness,   he   said ,    "I  —  I  don't  mean 

Soft,  scented  winds  stirred  fltfully,  to    annoy   you ;    but    I  would    like 

shaking  fragrant  snow  from  the  over-  you  to  know  that  —  that  she  forgave 

blown  orchards;  a  distant  bell  chimed  me." 

slowly;   and  the  misty  hills    faintly  Looking  at   him  with  reluctance, 

echoed  the   sound;  a  belated  robin  marking  his  unconscious  eloquence  of 

flew  twittering  to  his  nest  in  a  sombre  tone  and  gesture,  the  tears  rushed  to 

cedar  near  by;  in  the  pale  east,  a  star  her  eyes;   and  through   that  tender 

or  two   began  their  friendly  vigils,  mist  they  shone  kindly  on  him.     She 
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stretched  her  hand  across  the  grave,  brightened    in  his    handsome  ejeSi 

and  laid  it  in  his.  and  he  was  gone. 

''I  do  know/'  she  answered  qui-  Sylrie  delayed  her  next  visit  to 
etly.  "She  forgave  freely  j  for  she  the  spot  for  many  days,  possibly  fear- 
loved  much. "  iag    another    meeting.      When    she 

She  had  thought  she  could  have  went  again,  carrying  the  first  June- 
nothing  to  say  to  this  man ;  but  the  lings  of  her  garden,  she  found  the 
famished  eyes,  and  her  own  tender  bare  earth  turfed  with  greening  grass, 
pity  for  all  loneliness,  impelled  her  to  above  which  her  withered  blossoms 
continue, —  had    been    carefully    replaced,    ana, 

"  For     her     sake     I    *  wish    you  raised  there  by  an  unknown  hand,  a 

well,' ^'  quoting  Disey's    accustomed  white  stone,  on  which  was  carved  the 

benediction.    "  Good-by. "  name  and  legend, 

There  was  an  indistinct  murmur  of  pabadisb. 

thanks  \  a  look  that  she  never  forgot  <«  She  loved  mneh." 


ANOTHER  DISH  OF  LAMB. 

BT  J.  B.   BABSON. 


Many  a  little  Yankee  wit  and  hu-  was  collected  and  published  here  sev- 
morist  has  been  called  an  American  eral  years  before  tiie  appearauce  of  the 
Charles  Lamb.  I  believe,  that,  during  work  in  London, 
the  last  twenty*five  years,  we  have  had  Some  years  ago  I  published  a  vol- 
a  dozen  or  more  writers,  who,  accord-  ume  of  Charles  Lamb's  fugitive  writ- 
ing to  just  and  impartial  critics,  were,  ings;  and  I  now  present  the  reader 
'in  humor  and  pathos,  as  well  as  in  with  a  few  more  odds  and  ends  of 
subtile  delicacy  of  thought  and  feeling,  Elia's  genius,  not  included  in  any  col- 
a  trifle  superior  to  the  genial  essayist  lection  of  his  works,  and  gleaned, 
at  whose  modest  little  candle  their  most  of  them,  from  the  dust  and 
own  torches  of  humor  were  lit  But,  obscurity  of  old  newspapers  and  pen- 
somehow  or  other,  these  American  odicals.  Of  course,  these  waifs  and 
Lambs  did  not  wax  fat  in  our  pas-  strays  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
tures.  After  a  few  lively  curvets  they  the  author's  best  and  most  finished 
grew  quiet,  and  died,  one  after  an-  productions,  any  more  than  Fielding's 
other,  and  were  speedily  forgotten,  contributions  to  "The  Covent-Garden 
Although  we  want  no  American  Journal"  are  to  be  compared  with 
Charles  Lambs,  we  always  shall  love  ''Tom  Jones;"  or  Gk>ldsmith's  articles 
and  admire  the  English  Charles  in  "The  Monthly  Review  "with  "The 
Lamb,  who,  as  Cowley  says  of  Pindar,  Vicar  of  Wakefield."  I  have  a  par- 
'' is  imitable  by  none."  Indeed,  as  ticular  fondness  for  the  second  or 
Talfourd  freely  admits,  Lamb  has  third  rate  productions  of  men  of 
more  readers  and  appreciators  in  this  genius.  I  love  the  little  occasional 
country  than  in  England^  The  sec-  trifies  that  some  great  writers  throw 
end   series  of  the  "Essays  of  Elia"  off  for  the  amusement  of  themselves 
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or  their  friends.     Perhaps,  in  such  should  be  without/'  perhaps  it  would 
effusions,  one  gets  nearer  an  author's  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  '^trank- 
heart  than    in   his   great   and   lofty  maker"  referred  to  by  Lamb  was, 
productions.      After    reading    Haw-  according  to  Addison,  —  who  wrote  a 
thorne's  '^  Scarlet  Letter,"  or  '^The  deliciously  humorous  account  of  him 
House  of  the  Seven  Gables/'  it  is  a  for  "  The  Spectator,"  —  a  large,  able- 
relief,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to  take  bodied  critic  with  a  stout  oaken  cudg- 
up  his  "Note-Books,"  in  which  you  el,  who  frequented  the  upper  gallery 
yeet  the  "wild  romancer"  behind  the  of   Drury-lane    Theatre.       He    was 
scenes,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  glare  of  never  seen  to  smile ;  but,  upon  hear- 
the  footlights,  and  without  his  stage-  ing  any  thing  that  pleased  him,  he 
costume.     I    find    charming    humor  took  up  his  club  with  both   hands, 
and  rare  good  sense  in  Goldsmith's  and  beat  it  upon  bench  or  wainscot 
book-reviews,  though  the  critics  tell  with  exceeding  vehemence.    "  I  know 
me  they  are  poor  stuff;  and   much  it  has  been  given  out,"  says  Mr.  Spec- 
good  and  amusing  reading  in  Scott's  tator,  with  a  smile  upon   his  short 
"Miscellanies,"  notwithstanding  that  face,  "by  those  who  are  enemies  to 
they  are  contemned  or  ignored  by  his  the  trunk-maker,  that  he  has  some- 
public.      And   to  me    (I  know   not  times  been  bribed  to  be  in  the  interest 
how  they   will   be   to  others)   these  of  a  bad  poet  or  a  vicious  player; 
bagatelles  of  Lamb's  are  rich  in  mat-  but  this  is  a  surmise  which  has  no 
ter,  and  felicitous  in  manner,  and  have  foundation.     His  strokes  are  always 
the  true  Eliaish  flavor.  just,  and  his  admirations  seasonable : 
When  Leigh  Hunt  was  confined  in  he  does  not  deal'  about  his  blows  at 
Horsemonger-lane  Jail,  for  a  libel  on  random,  but  always  hits    the  right 
the  prince  regent.   Lamb    not   only  nail  upon  the  head.     The  inexpressi- 
came  to  comfort  him  nearly  every  ble  force  wherewith  he  lays  them  on, 
day,  with  friendly  chat  and  laugh-  sufficiently  shows   the  evidence   and 
provoking  fancies ;  but  he  also  wrote  strength  of  his  conviction.     His  zeal 
airy  little  articles  for  Hunt's  paper,  —  for  a  good    author  is  indeed  outra- 
geous, and  breaks  down  every  fence 
« AU  for  love,  and  nothing  for  reward."  ^^^  partition,  every  board  and  plank, 

Some   of   these   friendly  offerings  {^^^  ^^^'^^^  ^»*^^'*^  ***«  expression  of 
have  been  collected ;  and  others  are  ""^  applause, 
still  buried  in  the  dingy  and  time- 
stained  columns  of  "  The  Examiner,"  Pi^t-housis  Memoranda. 

among  the   politics   and   scandal  of  "^  o^^e  sat  in  the  pit  of  Drury-lane 

.>    .    .                   .        »f     TT                      £  Theatre  next  to  a  blind  man,  who,  I  after- 

"  sixty  years  since.       Here  is  one  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  atieet-musician.  weU 

them.     Possibly  the  hasty  reader  will  known  about  London.  The  play  was  Rich- 

not  think  much  of  it :  to  me  it  appears  a^d  the  Third  ;  and  it  was  ciu^ous  to  observe 

i^i^iif*       .       1            jt          u  the  interest  which  he  took  in  everv  snccoif- 

to  be  full  of  nice  touches  and  close  ob-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ,i^^,y  than'oouW  be 

servation.  It  would  make  an  admirable  perceived  in  any  of  tlie  company  around 

supplement  to  EHa's  well-known  essay,  !»"«•  At  those  pathetic  interviews  between 

^^1  J   <<iir     -c*-    i.  T>i      tf  :        I.*  u  the  Queen  and  Duchess  of  York,  after  the 

entitled  "My  First  Play,"  in  which  ^luiSer  ol  the  children,  hui  eyes  (^r,  rather, 

he  has  inserted  a  brief  passage  from  the  places  where  eyes  should  have  been) 

this  early  production.    As  "The  Spec-  pwhed  out  tears  in  torrents;  and  he  sat 

4.«f^.')    :-   «^«,  ^ «.«!«.  ^««   r.t^   ♦i,.v-«  entranced  in  attention,  while  every  one 

tator      IS  now  merely  one  of   those  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  tittering; partly  at  hint,  and 

works  "  which  no  gentlen^ian  s  library  partly  at  the  grotesque  figures  and  wretched 
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action  of  the  women  who  ha4  been  selected  is  expected  to  abate  somewhat  of  its  natn- 

by  managerial  taste  to  personate  those  royal  ral  liveliness.    The  oaken  plaudits  of  the 

nionmers.    Having:  no  drawback  of  sight  trtmk-maker  would  here  be  considered  as 

to  impair  his  sensibilities,  he  simply  at*  goixig  a  little  beyond  the  line.    In  the  pit 

tended  to  the  scene,  and  received  its  unso-  first  begins  that  accursed  critical  faculty, 

phlsticate'd  impression.  So  much  the  rather  which,  making  a  man  the  judge  of  his  own 

her  celestial  lig^t  shone  inward.     I  was  pleastues,  too  often  constitutes  him  the  exe- 

pleased  with  an  ohserration  which  he  made,  cutioner  of  his  own  and  others'.    You  may 

when  I  asked  him  how  he  liked  Kemble,  see  the  jealousy  of  being  unduly  pleased, 

who    played    ^chard.     .'I   should   have  the  suspicion  of  being  taken  in  to  admire, 

thought,*  said  he,  '  that  that  man  had  been  in  short,  the  vile  critical  spirit,  creeping 

reading  something  out  of  a  book,  if  I  had  and  difFnsing  itself,  and  spreading  from 

not  known  that  I  was  in  a  playhouse.'  the  wrinkled  brows  and  cloudy  eyes  of  the 

**I  was  once  amused  in  adifferent  way,  by  front-riw  sages  and  newspaper  reporters 
a  knot  of  country-people  who  had  come  to  (its  proper  residence),  till  it  infects  and 
see  a  play  at  that  same  theatre.  They  seemed  clouds  over  the  thoughtless,  vacant  counte- 
perfectly  inattentive  to  all  the  beat  per-  nance  of  John  Bull  tradesmen,  and  clerks 
formers,  for  the  first  act  or  two,  though  the  of  coimting-houses,  who,  but  for  that  ap- 
piece  was  admirably  played,  but  kept  por-  proximation,  wotild  have  been  contented 
ing  in  the  play-bill,  and  were  evidently  to  have  grinned  without  rule,  and  to  have 
watching  for  the  appearance  of  one  who  been  pleased  witliotit  asking  why.  The 
was  to  be  the  source  of  supreme  delight  to  sitting  next  a  critic  is  contagioiui.  Still, 
them  that  night  At  length  the  expected  now  and  then  a  genuine  spectator  is  to  be 
actor  arrived,  who  happened  to  be  in  pos-  found  among  them,  —  a  shopkeeper  and  his 
session  of  a  very  insignificant  part,  not  family,  whose  honest  titillations  of  mirth, 
much  above  a  mule.  I  saw  their  faint  at-  and  generous  chucklings  of  applause,  can- 
tempt  at  raising  a  clap  on  his  appearance,  not  wait  or  he  at  leisure  to  take  the  cue 
and  their  disappoii^tm^it  at  not  being  sec-  from  some  sour  judging  faces  about  them, 
onded  by  the  audience  in  general.  I  saw  Haply  they  never  dreamed  that  there  were 
them  try  to  admire,  and  to  find  out  some-  such  animals  in  nature  as  critics  or  review- 
thing  Tery  wonderful  in  him,  and  wonder-  ers  ;  even  the  idea  of  an  author  may  be  a 
ing  all  the  while  at  the  moderate  sensation  speculation  they  never  entered  into :  but 
he  produced.  I  saw  their  pleasure  and  their  they  take  the  mirth  they  find  as  the  ptire 
interest  subside,  at  last,  into  flat  mortiflca-  effusion  of  the  aotor-folks,  set  there  on 
tion,  yhen  the  riddle  was  at  once  unfolded  purpose  to  make  them  fun.  I  love  the 
by  my  recollecting  that  this  performer  bore  uninquiring  gratltttde  of  such  spectators. 
the  same  name  with  an  actqr,  then  in  the  As  for  the  boxes,  I  never  can  understand 
acme  of  his  celebrity,  at  Govent  Garden,  what  brings  the  people  there.  I  see  such 
but  who  lately  finished  his  theatrical  and  frigid  indifference,  such  unconcerned  spec- 
mortal  career  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan-  tatorship,  such  impenetrability  to  pleasure 
tic  They  had  come  to  see  Mr.  C— ^,^  but  or  its  contrary,  such  being  in  the  house,  and 
had  come  to  the  wrong  hotise.  yet  not  of  it :  certainly  they  come  far  ueai'er 

*'It  is  a  stale  remark  to  say  that  I  have  the  nature  of  the  gods,  upon  the  system  of 

constantly  found  the  interest  excited  at  a  Lucretiusatleast,  than  those  honest,  hearty, 

playhouse  to  bear  an  exact  inverse  .proper-  well-pleased,  imindifferent  mortals  above, 

tion  to  the  price  paid  for  admission.    For-  who,  from  time  immemorial,  have  had  that 

merly,  when  my  sight  and  hearing  were  name,  iipon  no  other  groimd  than  situation, 

more  perfect,  and  my  purse  a  little  less  so,  assigned  them. 

I  was  a  frequenter  of  the  upper  gallery  in        "Take  the  playhouse  altogether,  there 

the  old  theatres.    The  eager  attention,  the  is  a  less  smn  of  enjoyment  than  used  to  be. 

breathless  listening,  the  anxiety  not  to  lose  Formerly  you  might  see  something  like  the 

a  word,  the  quick  anticipation  of  the  sig-  effect  of  novelty  upon  a  citizen,  his  wife, 

nificance  of  the  scene  (every  sense  kept,  as  and  daughters,  in  the  pit ;  their  curiosity 

It  were,  upon  a  sharp  lockout),  which  are  upon  every  new  face  .that  entered  upon  the 

exhibited  by  the  occupiers  of  those  higher  stage.    The  talk  of  how  they  got  in  at  the 

and  now  almost  out-of-sight  regions  (who,  door,  and  how  they  were  crowded  upon 

going  seldom  to  a  play,  cannot  afford  to  lose  some  former  occasion,  made  a  topic  till  the 

any  thing  by  inattention),  suffer  some  little  curtain  drew  up.   People  go  too  often,  now- 

diminution  as  you  descend  to  the  lower  or  a-days,  to  make  their  ingress  or  egress  of 

two-shilling  ranks;  but  still  the  joy  is  lively  consequence.    Children  of  seven  years  of 

and  unalloyed :  save  that  by  some  little  age  will  talk  as  familiarly  of  the  perform- 

incttxsion  of  mamiers,  the  expreeaion  of  it  ers,  ay,  and  as  knowingly  (according  to 

the  received  opinion),  as  grown  persons, — 

a  George  Fredetlek  Cooke,  x»  doubt.  more  than  the  grown  persons  in  my  tune. 
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Oh,  when  BhalllforgetAntseeingaptayl  Charron.      Pity  that  Lamb  did  not 

-at  the  a«e  of  five  or  six?   I*'^' A^"  make  a  catalogue   of  "boolcs  which 

xerxes.    Who  played,  or  who  snug  in  it,  I  .                            i                       rxr*  u 

know  not.  Such  low  ideas  as  actors'  names,  contain  but  one  good  passage.      With 

or  actors'  merits,  never  entered  my  head,  hosts  of  obscure  and  forgotten  words, 

The  mystery  of  delight  was  not  cnt  open  j^         |j  ^^^^  contained  the  names  of 

and  dissipated  for  me  by  those  who  took  j     j.- 

me  there.    It  was  Artaxerxes  and  Arbaces  niany  great  and  famous  productions. 

and  Mandane  that  I  saw,  not  Mr.  Beard  or  It  would  have  been  as   curious   and 

Mr.  Leoni  or  Mrs.  Kennedy     It    was  all  amusing    as     the    catalogue     of    the 

enchantment  and  a  dream.    No  such  pleas^  _                res     \t'          •     Si^i" 

nre  has  since  visited  me,  but  in  dreams.    I  -L«ibrary  of  bt.  Victor,  m  itabelais. 
was  in  Persia  for  the  time  ;  and  the  burning 

idol  of  their  devotion  in  the  temple  almost  Books  with  Oke  Idea  in  Thek. 
converted  me  into  a  worshipper.    I  was 

awestruck,  and  believed  those  signiiica-  "  DnU  poetry  is  to  me  far  more  oppressive 
tions  to  be  something  more  than  elemental  *ban  *he  same  quantity  of  dulness  in  prose, 
fires.  I  was,  with  Uriel,  in  the  body  of  the  The  act  of  attending  to  the  metre  is  perfect- 
snn.  What  should  I  have  gained  by  know-  ^T  painful,  where  there  is  nothing  to  repay 
ing  (as  I  should  have  done,  ha<l  I  been  bom  o"®  *»  <^be  thought.  Of  heavy  prose,  I  can 
thirty  years  later)  that  tlie  solar  representa-  swallow  a  good  dose.  1  do  not  know  that  I 
tion  was  a  mere  painted  scene  that  had  ^**  e^er  deterred  from  reading  through  a 
neither  flie  nor  light  in  itself,  and  that  the  book  which  T  had  begun,  supposing  the 
roval  phantoms  which  passed  in  review  »«bject  to  be  to  my  mind,  except  Patrick's 
before  me  were  but  such  common  mortals  *  Pilgrim.'  The  freeang,  appalling,  petrify- 
as  I  could  see  everv  dav  out  of  m  v  father's  '"«  dulness  of  that  liook  is  qirite  astounding, 
window  ?  We  crush  the  faculty  of  delight  Yet  is  there  one  Uvely  image  in  the  preface, 
and  wonder  in  chUdren  by  explaining  ^bich  an  author  in  the  present  day  might 
everv  thing.  We  take  them  to  the  source  of  comfort  himself  by  applying  to  his  review- 
the  Nile,  and  show  them  the  scant v  run-  «»•  *!'  the  writer  of  these  pages  shall 
■ings,  instead  of  letting  the  beginnings  of  ehance  to  meet  with  any  that  shall  only 
that  sevenfold  stroam  remain  in  impene-  «*»*dy  to  cavil,  and  pick  a  quarrel  with  him, 
trable  darkness, — a  mysterious  question  of  ^^  "  prepared  beforehand  to  take  no  notice 
wonderment  and  delight  to  ages."  o^  >*♦  "o**  ^  ^  '"o**  troubled  ^t  their  incivil- 
ity than  a  devout  hermit  is  at  the  ugly  faces 

This  next  minikin  essay,  also  from  which  the  creatures  who  somethinj^  resemble 

«  The  Examiner,"  contains  the  germ,  man  make  at  him  as  he  is  walking  through 

.,  n    ^       .VI              •        jj    i.T^i.  >  the  deserts.*     An  amusing  cataloppie  migbt 

or     first  sprightly  runnings    of  I.lia  s  i>emadeof  books  wliioh  contain  but  onegood 

paper  on  ^^  Books  and  Beading."  The  passage.  They  would  be  a  sort  of  single- 
paragraph  on  Montaigne,  to  a  simple  »Pf«/^»*  Hamiltons,  if  Balaam's  palfrey 
1  ^  j.ri  J  n  might  not  bethought  a  more  apt  counter- 
reader  who  cares  not  for  learned  flour-  p^^  to  them.  KUligrew's  play  of  the  *  Par- 
ishes and  wordy  speculation,  is  of  more  scm's  Wedding/  which,  in  length  of  massy 
worth  than  half  of  the  dissertations  on  dulness  exceeds  many  books,  is  remarkable 
.  -  -  J  «,  ,  •  1,  •  i.1  T>  for  cne  little  spark  of  livelmesa.  The  lan- 
the  old   French  essayist  in  the  Ke-  g,iighiug  fine  lady  of  the  piece   exclaims 

views  and  Magazines.  most  chsiracteristically,  upon  coming  in  tired 

Charron's  «  Treatise  on  Wisdom,"  ^^^^  walking,  '  I  am  glad  I  am  come  home, 

-.,,.,                J,            ,              .  f or  I  am  e'en  as  weary  with  this  walking. 

which  Lamb  so  madly  contemns    in  For  God's  sake,  whereabouts  does  the  pleas- 

the  following  article  (if  any  thing  so  ureol  walking  lie?    |  sxtear  I  have  often 

brief  can  be  called  an  article),  was,  as  ^^^^  *^  <="»  ^  w««  ^^^^^y^  ^^  >«^  l  ^"^"^ 

^-            J            jvi               V                 4.  ne'er  find  It*    Charron  on  Wisilom,  a  ctim- 

the  reader  no  doubt  remembers,  great-  ^^^  pj^^  ^  fonnality,  which  Pope's  eido- 

]y  admired  by  Buckle,  who  maintained,  gium  lately  betri^ed  me  into  the  perusal  of, 

that,  on  the  most  important  subjects,  has  one  splendid  passage;  page  138(1  tlunk), 

^,                        «      "L  1  ji             J    J  English  translation.     It  contrasts  tlie  open 

Charron   was  «  a  bolder  and   deeper  j^^„^„  ^j^,,  ^y^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ,^^.^„l^  „ 

thinker  than  Montaigne."      From  a  tlieineansof  putting  man  out  of  the  world, 

passage  in  an  early  letter  to  Words-  ^t*»  ^^^  conceaUng  and  retiring  ciirum- 

.V    ..          n             AiA            T       u  Stances  that  aocoitipaay  his  introduction 

worth,  It  would  seem  that  even  Lamb  ^^^^  .^^    ^  ^  ^  p,^'„j  ^.^n,  an.l  happy 

himself  once  thoaght  pretty  highly  of  eloquence.  YOwt  couU  fop«  lueau  by  that 
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line,  •* '  Sage  Montaigne,  or  more  safie  Char-  '  In  3ion  towers  hangs  his  Ticforiotis  flag, 

ron'?    Montaigne  is  an  iiunienfle  treasure^  Blowing  defiance  this  way;  and  it  shows 

house  of  observation,  anticipating  all  the  Like  a  red  meteor  in  the  troubled  air^ 

discoveries  of  succeeding  essayists.    You  Or  like  a  blazing  comet  that  foretells 

cannot  dip  in  him  without  being  stnick  The  fall  of  princes.' 

with  the  aphorism,  that  there  to  nothing  .c^^  ^^^  ^,  ^^^     ^^^  ^,  .^  ^^^^^^  ^ 

new  under  the  sun     AH  the  writers  on  r^^^  comparison  enlarges  the  thing  com- 

common  life,  since  him,  have  done  notWng  ^^^  ^^.^^^^^^  stretching  it  upon  a  violent 

but  echo  him.    You  cannot  open  him  with-  ^^^  ^^,  j^  ^,^^  ^^,j^,^  ridiculous  explosion, 

out  detecting  a    Spectator,    or  starting  a  ^he  application  of  such  gorgeous  imagery 

'Rambler':  besides  that,  his  own  character  to  an  old  man's  beard  is  of  a  piebe  with  the 

pervades  the  whole,  and  binds  it  sweetly  Bardolflan  bombast  :*  See  you  these  meteors, 

together.    Cbarron  is  a  mere  piece  of  for-  ^^^^  exhalations?'  or  the  rapture,  of  an 

mality,  scholastic  dry  bones,  without  sinew  ^^^^^^1   ^^^^^    ^ho   should  c^mparp  his 

or  li\mg  flesh.  mistress's   nose   to  a   watch-tower    or    a 

V      i?  steeple.     Tlie   presageful     nature   of   the 

Here  are  two  or  tliree  paragraphs  of  meteor,  which  makes  so  tine  an  adjunct  of 

table-talk,  in  which  Elia  has  "hit  the  the  simile  in  Heywood,MiltonJias  judicious- 

mark  right,"  especially  in  what  he  says  }f  ^""^**^'  •:V*'?f  P'^P^  *?  ^!f  ^''TT '  ^?* 

i»imr-ii             J    i»/^       J     t-n     Mi    n\\  he  seems  not  to  havc  overlooked  the  beauty 

of  Wilkes,  and  of  Gray's     Bard.      The  of  it  by  his'introducing  the  superstition  hi  a 

passage  concerning  the  sleeping  chim-  succeeding  book,  — 

ney-sweeper  was  written  several  years  •  Like  a  comet  bnm'd, 

before  the  publication  of  "  The  Praise  '^^^  ^^^  **>«  ^^^^^  o*  Ophiuohus  huge, 

er^^  '             a                ))       J  •        x      i  lu  the  arctlc  vSky,  and  from  lus  hori'ld  halt 

of  Chimney-S weepers,"  and  is  not  only  ^^^^^  pestilence  and  war.' " 

a  characteristic  bit  of  writing,  but  is 

interesting  as  giving  additional  evi-  -^  Sn.vAK  Sdxphxsb. 

dence    of    Lamb's    kindly  yearning  "T*™®  and  place  give  every  thing  its 

,           -I     xi-          te^r        *      ii  i?  •              ?  propriety.    Strolling  one  day  in  Twieken- 

towards  those    "  Young   Africans  of  ^^  mea^lows.  I  was  stnick  with  the  ap- 

our  own  growth,"  as  he  humorously  pearance  of   something  dusky   upon  the 

yet  lovingly  styles  the  poor  sweeps.  sn*ass,  which  my  eye  could  not  immediately 

^                o .?      J               r                 r  reduce  into  a  shape.    GJoing  nearer,  I  dis- 

Wii  M.1CM-  covered  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon.    In 

^^  the  midst  of  the  most  rural  scene  in  the 

"  It  is  very  pleasing  to  discover  redeem-  world,  the  day  glorious    over    head,  the. 

ing  points  in  characters  that  have  been  held  waves  of  Father  Thames  rippling  delicious- 

up  to  our  detestation.   The  merest  trifles  are  ly  by  him,  lay  outstretched  at  his  ease  upon 

enough,  if  they  taste  but  of  common  human-  Nature's  verdant  carpet,  a  chiumey-sweep- 

ity.  I  have  never  thought  very  ill  of  Wilkes,  er :  — 

since  I  discovered  that  he  was  exceedingly  *  ^  Hpot  like  whicl 

fond  of  South-<lown  mutton.     But,  better  Astronomer,  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb, 

than  this :  *My  cherries,'  he  says,  'are  the  Through  his  glaz'd  optic  tube  yet  never 

prey  of  the  blackbinls;  and  they  are  most  saw.' 

welcome.'    This  is  a  little  trait  of  character,  ««fru^,^  i„  „^  .^^^^  ««  ««*.„^^  ,„i.„  « 

....              I    3                       ^^tt.  ji      2  There  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  a 

which,  in  my  mind,  covers  a  multitude  of,,  .,».,, 

«u«,u,  xu  mjr  xuiii^*,  wvi»9  •  iuuxmvuuc  «*  chimuey-sweeper  should  not  indulge  a  taste 

for  rural  objects;  but  somehow  the  ideas 

Gbay's  Babd.  were  discordant.    It  struck  me  like  an  inar- 

"The  beard  of  Grayls '  Bard,' « streaming  ^^"^^^  ^^"cord  hi  music.    It  was  a  combina- 

like  a  meteor,'  had  always  struck  me  as  an  ^«  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  "*''«»  ^^^^^  ^^  experience 

injudicious  imitation  of  the  Satanic  ensign  "»<*  ^^*  prepared  me  to  anticipate." 

in  the  *  Para&lise  Lost,'  which,  rr.i     ^  «      .       r,  a  ^  /-. 

i-n.-.!,.!^    ,          ,  The  following  "Scraps  of  Cnticism" 

Full  hiffh  advanced  .   .                   .          , 

Shone  like  a  meteor«treaming  to  the  wind,'  ^^"^  originally  published  in  "The  Mis- 

tiU  the  other  day  I  met  with  a  passage  in  cellany,"  a  department  of  «  The  Lon^ 

Heywoo<l's  olfl  play,  'The  Four  Prentices  don  Magazine,"  for  "small,  ingenious 

of  liondon,'  which  it  is  difflcuU  to  hnagine  productions  "  in  verse  or  prose,  which 

not  to  be  the  origin  of  the  almiltude  in  both  .       r   j  f       ^      mod«st  to  annear 

poets.    The  Ime  in  Italics,  Gray  has  almost  7    ,     ?    ,      1   ,          ™^«8t  ^o  f  PP®^' 

verbatim  adopted,  ^  IB  the  body  of  the  work.    Here  Hood's 
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^'  Fair  Ines,"  and  his  beautiful  but  un- 
appreciated "  Thoughts  on  Sculpture," 
iirst  appeared  in  print  Lamb,  who  was 
then  delighting  the  readers  of  the 
^'London"  with  the  lucubrations  of 
Elia,  was  a  welcome  contributor  to 
'^  The  Miscellany ; "  and  his  morsels  of 
criticism  were  praised  and  prized  by 
the  editor.  Unlike  that  ingenious 
lover  of  brevity,  who  wrote  a  series  of 
long  articles  on  the  "  Virtues  of  Brev- 
ity," Lamb  never  draws  out  the  thread 
of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the  staple  of 
his  argument.  He  bad  a  fine  horror 
of  long-windedness,  and  preferred  ''a 
quaint  aphorism,  or  a  poor  gibble  "  to 
a  "  set  and  edifying  speech."  With 
him,  at  least,  brevity  was  the  soul  of 
wit.  He  packed  the  material  of  a 
volume  into  an  essay,  and,  as  in  these 
"  Scraps,"  put  the  pith  and  substance 
of  long  dissertations  into  a  few  preg- 
nant sentences. 

Scraps  or  Criticise. 


(Le.,  leas  real  than  dead  things  themselves), 
before  we  can  so  with  any  propriety  apply 
theta." 


'* '  He  saw,  but,  bla<ited  with  excess  of  light, 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  nij^lit.' 

Gray*  9  Bard. 


cc 
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Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celes- 
tial fire; 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
swayed. 
Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre."— 

Gray' 9  Elegy, 


**  There  has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
Ticiona  mixture  of  the  figurative  with  the 
real  in  this  admired  passage.  The  first  two 
lines  may  barely  pass  as  not  bad.  But  the 
hand*  laid  in  tlie  earth  must  mean  the  Iden- 
tical five-fingered  organs  of  the  body  ;  and 
how  doe^i  this  consist  with  their  occupation 
of  steaying  ro(i«,  unless  their  owner  had  been 
a  sclioohnaster  ;  or  wctking  Ij/reSy  unless  he 
were  literally  a  harper  by  profession  ? 
Hands  that '  might  have  held  the  plough ' 
would  have  some  sense ;  for  that  work  in 
strictly  manual,  the  others  only  emblemati- 
cally or  pictoriallyso.  Kings,  now-a-days, 
sway  no  rods,  alia»  sceptres,  except  on  their 
coronation-day  ;  and  poets  do  not  necessar 
rlly  strum  upon  the  harp  or  fiddle,  as  poets. 
WTien  we  thiuk  upon  dead  cold  finger:*,  we 
may  rememlier  the  honest  squeeze  of  friend- 
ship which  they  returned  heretofore:  we 
cannot  but  with  violence  connect  their 
living  idea,  as  opposed  to  death,  with  uses 
to  which  they  must  become  metaphorical 


Nothing  was  ever  more  violently  dis 
torted  than  this  material  fact  of  Milton's 
blindness  having  been  occasioned  by  his 
intemperate  studies  and  late  hours  daring 
his  prosecution  of  the  defence  against  Sal- 
masins,  — applie<l  to  the  dazzling  effects  of 
too  much  mental  vision.  His  corporal  sight 
was  blaste<l  with  corporal  occupation:  hU 
inward  sight  was  not  Impaired,  but  rather 
strengtheneil,  by  his  task.  If  his  course  of 
studies  had  turned  his  brain,  there  woidd 
have  been  some  fitness  In  the  expression. 


*' '  And  since  I  cannot,  I  wUl  prove  a  oiSatn, 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days.' 

SolOoquy  in  Richard  III, 

"The  performers  whom  T  have  seen  in 
this  part  seem  to  mistake  the  import  of  the 
word  which  I  have  marked  with  Italics. 
Kichard  does  not  mean,  that,  because  he  is 
by  shape  and  temper  unfitted  for  a  oourtierj 
he  is,  therefore,  determined  to  prove,  in  onr 
sense  of  the  word,  a  wicked  man.  The  word, 
in  Shakspeaie's  time,  had  not  passed  entire- 
ly into  the  modern  sense:  it  was  in  its  pas- 
sage certainly,  and  indifferently  used  as  such : 
the  beauty  of  a  world  of  words,  in  tliat  age, 
was  in  their  being  less  definite  thau  they  are 
now,  fixed  and  petrified.  Villain  U  here  un- 
doubtedly used  for  a  churl^  or  clown,  opposed 
to  a  courtier;  and  the  incipient  determination 
of  the  meaning  gave  the  use  of  it  in  this  place 
great  spirit  and  beauty.  A  wicked  man  does 
not  necessa.n\yhaXe  courtly  pleasures:  a  clown 
is  naturally  opposed  to  them.  The  mistake 
of  this  meaning  has,  I  think,  led  the  pla^-ers 
into  that  hard  literal  conception  with  which 
they  deliver  this  passage,  quite  foreign,  in 
my  understanding,  to  the  bold,  gay-faced 
irony  of  the  soliloquy.  Richard,  upon  the 
stage,  looks  round,  as  if  he  were  literally 
apprehensive  of  some  dog  snapping  at  him, 
and  announces  his  determination  of  procur- 
ing a  looking-glass,  and  employing  a  tailor, 
as  if  he  wore  prepared  to  put  both  in  practice 
before  he  should  get  home:  I  apprehend 
'  a  world  of  figures  here.' 
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One    of  Cbarles    LamVs    earliest 
friends  and  dearest  boon-companions 

was  James  White,  the  "Jem  White  " 
of  Elia,  and  the  author  of  ^'FalstafTs 
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Letters/*    Lamb  eiijoyed  those  "  Let-  Tamtafj*  to  ths  Pbinox. 

ter"  hugely,  and  was  yexed  because  "'Iprythee,  Haljlendme  thy 'kerchief, 

the  public  did  not  clamor  for  them.  An  thy  nnkindness  have  not  startecl  more 

■wrt.       ■        "L                             i?  xv           1  salt  gouts  down  my  poor  old  cheek  than  my 

Whenever  he  saw  a  copy  of  the  work  good  rapier  hath  of  Mood  from  foemen's 

among  the    eigh teen-penny  tempta-  gashes  in  five  and  thirty  years' service,  then 

tion8ofthebook8taIl8,heboughtit,and  am  I  very  senseless  mummy     Isquander 
...                           1.        I.     1.       J  away  in  dnnkmgs  moneys  helongmg  to  the 
gave  It  to  some  one  whom  he  hoped  goldiers!  I  do  deny  it -they  have  had  part- 
would  enjoy   its- "goodly    quips   and  the  surplus  is  gone  in  charity  — accuse  the 

rare  fancies."    Soon  after  sending  the  V"^^^^  officers— make  them  restore— the 

,      ,    .     ,jr        •        i_                •         ?  .^  whoreson  wardens  do  now  put  on  the  cloak 

book  to  Manning,  he  says,  in  a  letter  ^f  supplication  at  the  church-doors,  inter- 

to  that  learned  Trismegist,  "I  hope  by  cepting  gentlemen  for  charity,  forsooth!— 

this  time  you  are  prepared  to  say  the  'TLsarohbery,avillanonsrobheryI  To  come 

'Falataffa  Letters'   are  a  bundle    of  "Po^  a  gentleman  reeking  with  piety,  God's 

raJSLans  iiettera    are  a  Dunaie   ot  book  in  his  hand,  brimful  of  the  sacrament! 

the   sharpest,  quaintest,   profoundest  Thou  knowest,  Hal,  as  I  am  but  man,  I 

humors   of    any    these    juice-drained  dare  in  some  sort  leer  at  the  plate  and  pass; 

latter  times  have  anawned      T  ftlmuld  ^"*  *^  ^  ^*^®  *^®  ^'^^  ^"^^  ^^"^"^^  °^  ^^^* 

jacter  times  nave  spawnea.     i  siiouia  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^1^  j  ^^  j^.y   ^„  j  ^^^i  ^^^ 

have  advertised  you,  that  the  mean-  make  an  oblation  of  a  matter  of  ten  pound 

ing  is  frequently  hard  to  be  got  at:  after  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  in  humble 

and  so  are  the  fuhire    ffuineaa    that  i^**^^^^'*®  ^^^^  t^y  ^^^^^^  ^l'  then  am  I 

ana  so  are  ine  luaire    guineas,  tnat  the  veriest  transgressor  denounced  in  God's 

now  lie  ripening  and  aurifymg  in  the  «)de.    But  I'U  see  them  damned  ere  ril  be 

womb    of  some  undiscovered  Potosi;  charitable  again.    Let'em  coin  the  plate; 

but  dig,  dig,  dig,  dig,  Manning  I  '^  If  ^^'  ^^^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^-^  •  •  " 

the  "FalstaiTs  Letters"  were  caviare  Thb  Same  to  the  Same. 

to  the  multitude,    and  failed  to   win  "*Ha»    ha»    ha!    And  durst  thou  think 

their  author  fame  or  notoriety,  James  I  would  not  offer  up  tea  pound  for  thee, 

TiT'i,:*.^  ^«:^„«*«  i.^««i.:A,i  :^ ».  y-*,  yea»  a  hundred— more?    But  take  heed  of 

White  enjoys  a  beautifu    immortality  5i,*^ieasing  in  thy  sacrifice.    Cain  did  bring 

in  "The  Essays  of  Elia,"  and  will  not  a  kid,  yea,  a  firstUng  upon  the  altar;  and 

be  forgotten  as  long  as  "The  Praise  the  blaze  ascended  not.    Abel  did  gather 

*vp    r<i^;,»T«^«r  Q«»A*vA^^'   ;<.    •^^^        a  simple  herbs,  penny-royal,  Hal,  and  mus- 

of   Chimney-sweepers      is   read.     A  ^^  ^  four^nny  matter;  and  the  odor 

few  years  before  White  s  death,  Elia  was  grateful.    I  had  ten  pound  for  the  holy 

pleased   himself,  if  not  his   pleasant  offertory— mine  ancient  Pistol  did  know  it- 

friend    who  w«  indifferent  to  fame,  K,^«"lrrj"L^Sl  w^h 

Dj  publishing  the  following  commend-  did  stretch  forth  his  finger,  lest  the  good 

atory  article  on  patriarch  should  slay  his  son.— That  Ned 

Poins  hath  more  colors  than  a  jay.  more 

Fatjit Air**-  T  n-f-r™.  *^"**®  ^^^  *  taught  pie ;  and  for  wit  —  the 

J!  ALBTAFF-s  iuETTEBS.  cuckow's  dam  may  be  Fool  of  the  Com-t  to 

'  Original  Jjetters,  &c.,  of  Sir  John  Fal*  him.    I  lie  down  at  Shrewsbury  out  of  base 

staff  and  his  Friends,  now  first  made  pub-  fearl    I   melt  into  roods  and  acres,  and 

lie  by  a  gentleman,  a  descendant  of  Dame  poles  1 1  tell  thee  what,  Hal,  there's  not  asub« 

Quickly,  from  genuine  MSS.  which  have  ject  in  the  land  hath  half  my  temperance 

been  in  the  possession  of  the  Quickly  fam-  of  valor. —  Did  I  not  see  thee  combating 

ily  near  four  hundred  years.  the  man-queller,  Hotspur;  yea»  in  peril  of 

**  A  copy  of  this  work  sold  at  the  Kox-  subduement?    Was  it  for  me  to  Io:>e  my 

burgh  sale   for  five    guineas.     We  have  sweet  Hal  without  a  thrust,  having  my 

both  before   and  since  that  time  picked  rapier,  my  habergeon,  my  good  self  about 

it  up  at  stalls  for  eighteen-peaee.    Iteader,  me  V    I  did  lie  down  in  the  hopes  of  sherk- 

if  you  shall  ever  light  upon  a  copy  in  the  ing  him  in  the  rib:  four  drummers  and  a 

same  way,  we  counsel  yon  to  buy  it   We  fifer  did  help  me  to  the  ground.     Didst  thou 

are  deceived  if  there  be  not  in  it  much  of  not  mark  how  I  did  leer  upon  thee  fi-om 

the  true  Shakspearian  stuff.    We  present  beneath  my  buckler?    That  Poins   hath 

you  with  a  few  of  the  Letters,  which  may  move  scnrrility  than  is  in  a  whole  flock  of 

speak  for  themselves:—  disquieted  geese. 
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"For  the  rebels    I  did    conoeal,    thou  hanior    of    them    elaborate,    cogitabtmd, 
shoiildst    give    iiie   land.      I    did    think  fanciful?    Garrj  they  not  the  true  image 
thou    wert    already    encompassed     with  and  superscription  of  the  father  which  be- 
more  enemies  than  the  resources  of  man  |[patthem?    Are  they  not  steeped  all  over  in 
could   prevent   overwhelming   thee;   yea,  character — subtle,  profbitnd,  unotnons?  Is 
that  thou  wert  the  dove  on  the  waters  of  not  here  the  very  effigies  of  the  knigbt? 
Ararat,    and   didst  lack  a  resting  place.  Could  a  counterfeit  Jack  Falstaff  come  by 
'Was  it  for  me  to  heap  to  thy  manifold  dis-  these  conceits?    Or  are  you,  reatier,  one 
quiets?    Was  it  for  me  to  fret  tliee  with  who  delights  to  drench  his  mirth  in  tears? 
a<lvic6  of  more  enemies  than  thou  didst  You  are,  or,  peradventure,  have  been,  a 
already  know  of?    I  could  not  take  their  lover,   a   *  dismissed  bachelor,'  perchance 
lives,  and  therefore  did  I  take  their  moneys,  one  that  is  Mass-lorn.'    Come,  thou,  and 
I  did  tine  them,  lest  they  should  escape,  weep  over  the  dying  bed  of  snch  a  one  as 
Hal,  thou  dost  understand  me,  without  chas-  thyself.    Weep  with  us  the  death  of  poor 
tisement;  yea,  J  fined  them  for  a  punish-  Abraham  Slender, 
ment.    They  did  make  oath  on  the  point 

of  n>y  sword  to  be  true  men:  an  tlie  rogues  Davt  to  teAx.XiOW. 

foreswore     themselves,    and    joined    the         «£*,    .        .,  ,     ,     , 

Wehhman.  let  them  look  to  it,  'tta  no  „??*'*?'  :^.^™»'  "  Jt"^'   f^f".  '■''!I 

•peachmeut  of  my  virtue."  Worship,  dead!   Master  AbramI   Oh!  good 

your  Worship,  as  gone,  A  never  throve 
since  a'  came  from  Windsor:  'twas  his 
AoAnr.  death.  I  called  him  rebel,  your  Worship; 
"*0h!  I  am  sitting  on  a  nest  of  the  ^"<^a'  ^«8  ^  subject  — a'  waa  aubject  to 
most  unfledged  cuckows  that  ever  brooded  ^^^  ^^be,  as  much  as  a  King  — a'  turned, 
under  the  wing  of  hawk.  Thou  must  know,  '**«  «« »'  ^^^  ^^  ^««'*  <»^  of  a  lover*s  lute 
Hal,  I  had  note  of  a  good  hale  recruit  o*r  -  »'  ^^  allpeaceandresignment  — a'  took 
two  in  this  neighborhood.  In  other  shape  delight  m  nothing  but  his  Book  of  Songs 
came  I  not:  look  to  ft.  Master  Shallow,  and  Sonnets -a*  would  go  to  the  Strand 
tliat  in  other  shape  I  depart  not.  But  I  ^^^^  under  the  largest  beech-tree,  and  smg, 
know  thou  art  ever  all  desire  to  be  admitted  t'^^  '*^as  ^"'te  pity  of  our  lives  to  mark 
a  Fellow  Commoner  in  a  jest.  Kobert  Shal-  ^^^ »  ^^^  ™  chin  grew  as  long  as  a  muscle, 
low,  Esq,  jndgeth  the  hamlet  of  Cotswold:  —  O^*  a*  sung  his  soul  and  body  quite 
doth  not  the  name  of  judge  horribly  chill  away  -a*  was  lank  as  any  greyhound,  and 
thee?  With  Aaron's  rod  in  his  hand,  he  ^^  ^"ch  a  scent!  I  hid  his  love-songs 
hath  the  white  beard  of  Moses  on  his  chin.  »mong  your  Worship's  law-books;  for  I 
In  good  sooth  his  pei-petual  countenance  Is  thought,  if  a'  coiUd  not  get  at  them,  it 
not  unlike  what  thou  wonldst  conceit  of  M»ig^»t  be  to  his  quiet;  but  a'  snuffed  'em 
the  momentary  one  of  the  lunatic  Jew,  ©"*  ^^  »  moment  Good  your  Worship, 
when  he  tumbled  God's  tables  from  the  *^^«  the  wise  woman  of  Brentford  secured 
mount  He  hath  a  quick  busy  gait  -more  -  >^ter  Abram  may  have  been  conjured 
of  this  upright  judge  (perpendicular  as  a  -Peter  Simple  says,  a'  never  looked  up 
pikeman's  weapon,  Hal)  anon.  I  would  ^^^  »'  ^^^  ^or  the  wise  woman  —  Marry, 
despatch  with  those  Banlolph;  but  the  **  was  always  given  to  look  down  afore  his 
knave's  hands -(1  cry  thee  mercy)  his  «l*lers;  a' might  do  it,  a' was  given  toit- 
mouth  is  full  in  prevenUng  desertion  among  your  Worship  knows  it;  but  then  'twas  peak 
my  recruits.  An  every  Uver  among  them  »»<*  P«rt  with  him,  marry,  in  the  turn  of  lu.^ 
haven't  stood  me  in  three  and  forty  shil-  heel.— A'  died,  your  Worship,  just  alwut 
lings,  then  am  I  a  naughty  escheator.  I  one,  at  the  crow  of  the  cock.— I  thought 
tell  thee  what,  Hal,  I'd  fight  against  my  how  it  was  with  him ;  for  a' talked  as  quick, 
conscience  for  never  a  prince  in  Christen-  »y«.  n»a"y»  »»  K^i^  »»  yo"'  Worsliip;  and 
doin  but  thee.  Oh!  this  is  a  most  damna-  »'  smiled,  and  looked  at  his  own  nose,  and 
ble  cause,  and  the  rogues  know  it  They'll  ^aUed  '  Sweet  Ann  Page.'  I  asked  him  if  a 
drink  nothing  but  sack  of  three  and  two-  would  eat -so  a'  bad  us  commend  him  to 
pence  a  gallon;  and  I  enlist  me  none  but  his  cousin  Robert  (a'  never  caUed  your 
tall  puissant  fellows  that  would  quaff  me  up  Worship  so  before)  and  bad  us  get  hot  meat. 
Fleet-ditch,  were  It  filled  with  sack— picked  *ora'  would  not  say  *nay'  to  Ann  again.i 
men,  Hal- snch  as  will  shake  my  Lord  of  But  a'  never  livetl  t»  touch  it,-  »'  began 
York's  mitre.  I  pray  tliee.  sweet  lad,  make  ^^  "»  a  moment  to  sing,  "  Lovers  all  a  Mai- 
speed  :  thou  Shalt  see  glorious  deeds.'  rlgall."   'Twas  the  only  song  Master  Abram 

ever  learnt  out  of  book,  and  clean  by  lieart, 

"  How  say  you,  reader,  do  not  these  in-  yo"*  Worship  —  and  so  a'  sung  and  smiled, 
rentions  Miiack  of  £astcheap?    Are  they       lyide  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,  latter  part  of 

not  uimblei  forgetlve,  evaslre?    la  not  tiM  scene  1.  act  1, 
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and  looked  askew  at  kis  own  noae,  and  stick,  as  though  he  had  nerer  walked,  but 

snng,  and  sung  on,  till  hi^  breath  waxetl  had  taken  his  seat  on  the  bridge  at  his 

shorter,  and  shorter,  and  shorter,  and  a'  fell  birth,  and  had  grown  old  in  Ids  sedentary 

into  a  struggle  and  died.    Alice  Shortcake  habit?    To  be  sure,  this  view  of  him  is 

craves  she  may  make  his  shroud.'  .  .  .  rather  negatived  by  as  strong  a  remem- 
brance of  him,  in  the  same  spencer  and  ac» 

"Should  these  specimens  fail  to  move  eompaniments  of  hair-powder  and  dtist, 
yonr  curiosity  to  see  the  whole,  it  may  be  resting  on  a  bench  in  the  park,  with  as 
to  yonr  loss,  gentle  reader:  but  It  will  give  perfectly  an  eternal  air.  Kor  will  the 
small  pain  to  the  spirit  of  him  that  wrote  memory  let  him  keep  a  quiot,  constant  seat 
this  little  book,— my  fine  tempered  friend,  here  forever,  recalling  him,  as  she  is  wont, 
J.  W.;  for  not  in  authorship,  or  the  spirit  in  his  shuffling,  slow  perambulation  of  the 
of  anthdrship,  bnt  from  the  fulness  of  a  Strand,  or  Ohaxing-Cross,  or  Gockspur 
young  soul,  newly  kindling  at  the  Shak-  Street  "Where  really  was  he?  You  saw 
speai-ian  flame,  and  bursting  to  be  deliverd  him  on  Westndnster  Bridge,  acting  his  own 
of  a  rich  exuberance  of  conceits, — I  had  monument  You  ^ent  into  the  Park:  he 
almost  said  Jdndredwith  those  the  ftiU  Shah'  was  there!  fixed  as  the  gentleman  at  Char- 
tpearian  genius  itself,—  were  these  Letters  ing-Cross.  Yon  met  him,  however,  at 
dictated.  We  remember  when  the  inspira-  Charlng-Cross,  creeping  on  like  the  hour- 
tion  came  upon  1dm,  when  the  plays  of  hand  upon  a  dial,  getting  rid  of  his  rounds 
Henry  the  Fourth  were  first  put  into  his  and  his  time  at  once.  Indeed,  his  ubiquity 
hands.  We  think  at  our  recommendation  appeared  enormous,  and  yet  not  so  enor- 
he  read  them,  rather  late  in  life,  though  mons  as  the  profimility  of  his  sitting  habits, 
still  he  wai  bnt  a  youth.  He  may  have  He  was  a  profound  sitter.  Ckmld  the  Py« 
forgotten,  but  we  cannot,  the  pleasant  even-  thagorean  system  be  entertained,  what  a  hen 
ing!4  which  ensued  at  the  Boar's  Head  (as  would  now  be  tenanted  by  Walking  Stewart! 
we  called  our  tavern,  though  in  reality  the  Truly  he  seemed  always  going,  like  a  lot 
sign  WBA  not  that,  nor  the  street  Eastcheap,  at  auction;  and  y«t  always  at  a  stand,  like 
for  that  honored  place  of  report  has  long  a  hackney-coach.  Oh,  what  a  walk  was 
since  passed  away),  when,  over  our  pottle  of  his  to  christen  a  man  by! — a  slow,  lazy, 
Bherri^.  he  would  talk  you  notlungbtit  pure  scraping,  creeping,  gaziag  pace,  a  shnfile, 
Falataff  the  long  evenings  through.  Like  a  walk  in  its  dotage,  a  walk  at  a  stand- 
his,  the  wit  of  J.  W.  was  deep,  recondite,  still ;  yet  was  he  a  pleasant  man  to  meet 
imaginative,  full  of  goodly  figures  and  fan-  We  remember  Ids  ftice  distinctly,  and,  ai- 
des. Those  evenings  have  longsince  passed  lowing  a  little  for  its  Northern  hardnens,  it 
away;  and  nothing  comparable  to  them  has  was  ce^ainly  as  wise,  as  kindly,  and  as 
come  in  their  stead,  or  can  come.  *We  handsome  a  face,  as  ever  crowned  the 
have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight.*  "  shoulders  of  a  soldier,  a  scholar,  and  a  gen- 

m    Txr  n  •        Oi.          j.  ^i.        i  i.     x  j  tleman.    Well,  Walking  Stewart  is  dead. 

lo  Walking  btewart,  the  celebrated  He  will  no  more  be  seen  ennichetl  in  West- 

peripatetic     philosopher,    whom     De  minster  Bridge,  or  keeping  his  tenus  as  one 

Quincey  calls  "a  sublime  visionary,"  ?^  *^«  Benchers  of  St  James'  Park,   or 

TV                    X        xi.     r  11      •  haunting  the  pavement  with  moving  but 

Lumh   consecrates   the  followmg  ex-  ^uilifted  feet    In  vain  we  look  for  him  *at 

quisite  petit  souvenir :  —  the  hour  when  he  was  wont  to  walk.'    The 

niche  in  the  bridge  is  empty  of  its  amia- 

"  Who  that  ever  weathered  his  way  over  ble  statue ;  and,  as  he  is  gone  from  this  spot, 

Westminster  Bridge  has  not  seen  Walking  he  is  gone  from  all;  for  he  was  ever  all  in 

Stewart  (his  invariable  cognomen)  sitting  in  all.    Three  persons  seem  departed  in  him. 

the  recess  on  the  brow  of  the  bridge,  spen-  in  hhn  there  seems  to  have  been  a  triple 

cered  up  to  Ids  throat  and  down  to  his  hips,  deatli.    He  was  Mrs.  Malaprop's  *  ( Jerl)enis, 

with  a  sort  of  garment,  planned,  it  should  —three  genUemen  at  once.'    As  it  was  the 

seem,  to  stand  ixnoder,  as  became  the  habit  custom  in  other  times  to  have  several  lead- 

of  a  military  man;  Ids  dingy,  dusty  inex-  ©rs  dres.sed  alike  in  a  battle,  — 'Six  Rich- 

pressibles  (really  inexpressibles);  Ids  boots,  nionds  in  the  field,'— so  does  it  appear  to 

travel-stained,  black  up  to  his  knees,  and  have  been  the  case  that  there  were  three 

yet  not  black  neither,  but  arrant  walkers  Walking  Stewarts  in  the  strife  of  London, 

both  of  them,  or  their  complexions  belied  We  wish  one  could  have  been  spared.    But 

them;  his  aged  but  strongly  marked,  man-  the  trio  ceased  its  music  of  humanity  at 

ly,  and  air-ripened  face,  steady  as  truth;  once.    There  was  a  glee  of  tluree parts;  and 

and  his  large,  irregtdar,  dusty  hat,  that  it  was  stopped.  Walking  Stewart  is  dead  I" 
seemeil  to  be  of  one  mind  with  the  boots? 

—  we  say,  who  does  not  thus  reuiember  '--„.-  .    .   i       *         ▼ 

Walking  Stewart,  sitting,  and  leaning  on  his  This  characteristic  bit  about  Lamb's 
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'^  cousin,  the  bookbinder,"  is  from  an  design    in     ^'  Whims     and     Oddi- 

uncollected  letter  to  Barrou  Field.  ties." 

..,_..  ^        ,     ,       ^  "DkarSib,— You  have  another  portion 

My  sister's  vewos  m  homely,  but  Just  (o^  mt.  Fowter  has  it  for  you)  about  the 

what  they  should  be.    I  send  them,  not  for  buUding  of  the  ark  by  Baphael,  and  I  am 

the  poetry,  but  the  good  sense  and  good  wUl  trying  my  hand  at  another,  which  I  fear 

of  them.     I  was  beginning  to  transcrlbble;  will  conclude  my  poor  Ssriea  It  seems  tiou- 

but  Emma  is  sadly  jealous  of  its  getting  into  Wesome  to  make  you  send  proofs  for  such 

more  hands;  and  Iwon'tspoil  it  in  her  eyes  tt,i„i,ng.    I  am  quite  willing  to  leare  them 

by  divulging  it.    Come  to  Enfield,  and  read  ^  y^^^  cttre, 

it.    As  my  poor  coujdn,  the  bookbinder—        "Hood's*  Basket  too  late  for  the  Coach*  is 

now  with  God— told   me  most  sentimen-  g,  a  design  perfect.    The  ooach  just  toppmg 

tally,  that,  having  purchased  a  picture  of  a  ^i^^  faMj—  the  c^m  of  desperation;  the  boy 

llsh  at  a  dead  man's  sale,  liis  heart  ached  to  i^^^^  ^^  ^y  ^^  minutes,  as  bad  as  a  oea- 

see  how  the  widow  grieved  to  part  with  it,  ^         ^^  picturesque  significant  clock,  the 

being  her  dear  husband's  favorite;  and  he  antagonistic  fantastic  tzee  wondeiing-hy 

almost  apologized  for  his  generosity  by  say-  ^kxl  'tis  imaginative.  C.  L 

ing  he  could  nut  help  telling  the  widow  she  •«  q^  ^^  Dilks,  Esq. 

was  *  welcome  to  come  look  at  it,'  e.g.,  at  Uthenmum  Office, 

his  house f  'as  often  as  she  pleased.'    There  Catkerme  Street,  Stremd.** 

was  the  germ  of  generosity  in  an  ime<lucat- 
edmind.    He  had  just  recKttnfir enough  from        The  "minims'*  referred  to  in  the 

Z^l:l  ^^"A'Z  r,  r  -te  we«  potion,  of  the  Elia  .asay 

pulse  would  have  leil  him  to  give  back  the  on  the  "  Barrenness  of  the  Imagioa- 

two-guinea  thing,  with  a  request  to  see  it,  tive  Faculty  in  the   Productions  of 

^"^i^todeuSic*^^^  We  are  parrot.  ^^^^  ^^„     rpj^j^    ^^.^j^    ^^  ^^ 

have  appeared  in  "The  Englishman's 

This  letter  or  "notelet/'  which  I  Magazine;"  but,   that  work  having 

have    copied    from    the    original   in  been  discontinued  before  the  comple- 

Lamb's  unclerkly  hand,  is  now  printed  tion  of  the  paper,  Lamb  sent  it  to  "  The 

for  the  first  time.     The  reader  will  AthensBum/'  where  it  was  published 

appreciate  the  description  of  Hood's  in  three  or  four  weekly  parts. 


®^e  €nmmt. 


It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  American  people  that  the  best 
books  of  travel  are  so  widely  read.  Schweiafurth's  Africa,  Vincent's 
Siam,  Stanley's  Coomassie,  Tyson's  Northern  Regions,  just  now  pub- 
lished, are  specimens  of  a  class  which  find  wide  circles  of  intelligent 
readers,  and  create  an  appetite  for  more  books  of  the  same  school,  —  an 
appetite  which  will  certainly  find  a  supply. 

Leaving  to  another  place  notice  of  these  books  in  detail,  we  are 
glad  to  say  a  word  regarding  the  class,  which  we  should  be  glad  to 
have  considered  both  by  readers  and  writers.  It  is  indeed  hard  on  a 
poor  boy  who  has  been  fascinated  by  one  of  Stephens's  books  or 
Bayard  Taylor's,  to  have  Hie  reputation  tacked  upon  him  that  he  is 
^*'  fond  of  books  of  travel,"  and  so  be  expected  to  read  Barth's  Africa, 
and  Palmer's  Exodus,  and  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches ;  as  if  one 
book  of  travels  were  necessarily  as  entertaining  as  another.  The  truth 
is,  that  there  is  no  such  delicate  question  in  literature  as  that  which  asks 
how  much  shall  be  told,  or  how  little  shall  be  told,  in  such  a  volume. 

The  author  ought  to  consider  first  how  much  his  reader  knows. 
Every  thing  depends  on  a  fit  estimate  of  this  ;  and  yet  who  shall  say,  — 
seeing  no  one  knows,  before  the  book  is  written,  —  who  the  reader  is  to 
be  ?  When  the  author  himself  happens  to  be  at  precisely  the  happy 
average,  when  he  starts  on  his  journey  at  just  the  grade  of  knowledge 
and  of  ignorance  where  the  reader  is,  happy  is  it  for  both  of  them. 
But  if  he  begin  on  the  Nile  with,  ^^  I  need  not  trouble  the  reader  with 
the  results  obtained  in  this  valley  by  ChampoUion,  Rosellini,  Lepsius, 
and  the  other  fathers,  or,  in  our  own  time,  by  Hekekyan,  Piozzi,  St. 
John,  Palgrave,  Lady  Gordon,  Lesley,  and  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  woe 
to  the  reader  I  Yet  the  same  reader  is  even  worse  off,  if  the  Nile 
writer  begins  with,  ^^  Coming  to  Alexandria  as  ignorant  as  I  suppose 
most  of  my  countrymen  to  be,  I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  my 
reader  knows  nothing  of  Egypt,  but  that  Joseph  lived  here,  and  Cleo- 
patra died  here."  The  court  is  expected  to  know  something :  yet, 
if  the  court  knew  every  thing,  the  court  would  not  hear  this  case  ; 
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that  is,  would  not  read  this  book.    Between  these  two  headlands  must 
the  author  steer. 

How  much  the  author  is  to  tell  of  himself :  this  is  another  delicate 
question.  Are  we  to  be  told  of  every  distinct  flea-bite  literally? 
There  is  a  set  of  writers  who  think  so.  But  that  is  hard  on  the 
reader  at  the  moment  he  is  killing  mosquitoes  and  flies,  and  writing 
no  epitaph  on  them.  Shall  the  author  spend  a  page  in  scolding 
ever}^  time  the  coffee  is  poor,  or  the  omelette  is  burned  ?  This,  also, 
is  hard  measure.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  want  to  know  how 
the  ^^ natives"  eat  and  drink,  what  they  eat  and  drink,  and  what 
chances  we  are  to  have  when  we  follow  in  the  author's  footsteps. 
Genius  is  always  right  in  these  matters :  selfishness,  or  self-K^onceit, 
is,  of  course,  always  wrong. 

This  seems  to  be  oertain,  that  the  author  with  whom  we  sympathize 
never  thrusts  his  meditations,  improvements,  or  morals  upon  us.  We 
can  meditate  for  ourselves,  pos^bly  we  can  improve  on  the  text  for 
ourselves,  certainly  we  can  deduce  our  own  morals. 

And  Robinson  Crusoe's  rule  is  a  good  one  :  a  diary  kept  up  every 
night  is  very  seldom  worth  copying,  reading,. far  leas  printing  as  a 
whole.  It  is  good  material  to  quarry  from ;  but  please  excuse  us 
from  following  out  the  separate  moods  of  every  day :  certainly  we 
shall  rebel,  if  we  are  expected  to  read  five  pages,  only  because,  on 
that  particular  day,  the  writer  had  seen  nothing,  and  so  had  the  more 
time  to  write  about  what  he  had  not  seen. 

The  beautiful  books  of  travels  published  by  the  Harpers  leave 
nothing  to  be  asked  in  the  beauty  of  their  engravings ;  but  pub- 
lishers ought  always  to  tell  us  from  what  material  the  engravings 
are  made.  It  would  be  a  good  rule,  if  one  were  an  autocrat,  to  say 
that  every  book  of  travels  should  have  one/ocnrntZe  from,  the  sketch- 
book of  the  traveller. 

No  books  of  travels  are  so  often  poor  as  those  which  describe  our 
own  country  to  us,  or  countiies  with  which  we  are  quite  familiar. 
We  remember  no  book  of  our  own  time  which  describes  travel  in 
New  England  with  nearly  the  same  spirit  with  which  Madam  Knight 
tells  the  story  of  her  horseback  journey  from  Boston  to  New  York  a 
hundred  and  seventy  years  ago- 
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PAREMAirS  OLD  REGIME  IK  CAK-  toTy  where  there  is  a  greater  contini*. 

"^^^  ity  of   interest,   and    where    events 

Mr.  Parkman'8  new  volume  is  the  ^u^w  one  another  in  a  more  natural 

fourth  in  the  series  of  historical  nar-  and  logical   order.     For  it  must    be 

ratives  in  which  he  proposes  to  trace  remembered  that  Canadian   civiliza- 

the  relations  of  France  and  England  tion    was    not    self-developed.       Its 

in   North    America.      It   is    divided  character  was  determined  by  the  home 

into  two  parts  of  unequal  length  and  gevemment,    and    by    the    personal 

interest,  — the  first,  which  fills  rather  ^jualities  of  the  men  who  were  sent 

more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  ^^^^  from  time  to  time  to  administer 

having  for  its  sub-title  "The  Period  the  Colonial  aff-airs.     The  prominent 

of  Transition ; "  and  the  second,  and  actors   who  thus  pass  in   procession 

much  the  most  attractive  portion  of  ^5^,.^  us  are  drawn  with  Mr.  Park- 

the  work,  treating   of  "The  Colony  man's  accustomed  skill  and  discrimi- 

and  the   King."      In  both   there  is  nation,  and  form  a  portrait-gallery  of 

fresh   and  abundant  evidence  of  the  j^^  little  interest, 

thorough  and  accurate  knowledge  of  ^he  key  which  unlocks  the  secret 

his  subject,  the   patient  and   candid  of  Canadian  history  during  the  period 

weighing   of   discordant    statements,  covered  by  the  volume  before  us  is 

and  the  ardent  love  of  nature,  which  gj^en  in  an  extract  from  De  Tocquel 

have  characterized  his  previous  vol-  ^jji^^  ^.iteJ  by  Mr.  Parkman  as  the 

umes.     In   this   series    of    historical  opening  words  of  his  Preface.     "  The 

monographs,  he  has  been  fortunate  in  physiognomy  of  a  government,"  says 

the  choice  of  a  subject  which  presents  that  wisest  of  political  philosophers, 

many  elements  of  romantic  interest,  a^^n  best  be  judged  in  its  colonies; 

and  which  has  been  but  slightly  dealt  for  there  its  characteristic  traits  usu- 

with  by  writers  on  American  history;  ^Hy  appear  larger  and  more  distinct, 

and  even  more  fortunate  in  accumu-  ^h^n  I  wish  to  judge  of  the  spirit 

lating  a  mass  of  original  materials  of  ^nd  the  faults  of  the  administration 

the  highest  value  and   authenticity,  ^f  L^uis  XIV.,  I  must  go  to  Canada. 

Whatever  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  jtg  deformity  is  there  seen  through  a 

time  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  microscope."       Accordingly    in    thi? 

whatever  the  fury  of  successive  revo-  volume  Mr.  Parkman  «  examines  the 

lutions  in  France  has  spared,  — some  political  and  social  machine,"  or,  in 

of  it  since  destroyed  by  the  fires  of  ^thej  ^ords,  describes  what  was  the 

the   Communists,  —  he   has   studied.  ,^q^\^\  condition,  and  what  were  the 

He  has  repeatedly  visited  the  scenes  political  institutions,  of  Canada  down 

which  he  describes,  and  is  familiar  to  the  conquest  of  puebec  by  Wolfe, 

with  tlie  whole  region  over  which  his  preserving  for  a  future  volume  an  ac- 

Btory  leads  him.     His   style  is   pol-  count  of  "  the  machine  in  action,"  or 

ished,  vivid,  and  picturesque ;  and,  if  ^^iq    history    of    those    yoara.      The 

there   is   a  tendency   to   indulge   in  j^rger  part  of  the  volume,  therefore, 

detached  pictures,  this  defect  is  less  jg  descriptive,  rather  than  narrative, 

apparent  than  it  would  be  in  any  his-  ^nd  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to 

.-^     ^,.  «.^      .    ^     .      .^    -„    *  that  which    will  immediately  follow. 

«The  Old  B^tne  In  Cuukla.     By  Fnncli  .            i    •.  *•                            i.*  ^          t.     c 

Paricnian,  anthor  of  Pioneen  of  France  in  Ibe  As  SUCll  it  forms  an  essential  part  Ot 

Kew  World,  The  Jesuits  hi  North  America,  and  J^y^  Parkman's  plan,  and   presents   in 

The  Dliico^'ery  of   the  Great  Wert.      Boston:  .     ,       ^    .             ^  ,           .      . 

little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  1874.   «vo.  pp.  xvi  and  418.  »  compact  shape  the  most  important 
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fruits  of  I) is  study  of  the  whole  field  at  Montreal  by  a  squad  of  soldiers, 
of  Canadian  history.  It  gives  us  a  carried  to  Quebec,  and  shipped  to 
picture  of  the  actual  state  of  the  France.  Proceeding  to  Home,  he  was 
Colony  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  able,  by  the  help  of  powerful  friends, 
such  as  cannot  be  elsewhere  found.  to  remove  any  unfavorable  impres- 
To  the  execution  of  this  purpose,  sions  against  himself  and  liis  friends, 
the  first  part  of  Mr.  Parkman's  book  and  even  to  obtain  some  concessions 
contributes  only  in  an  indirect  man-  with  regard  to  the  parish  of  Montreal 
ner,  by  showing  the  frequent  dissen-  and  the  Sulpitian  fathers.  Armed 
sions  between  the  ecclesiastics  'and  with  these  weapons,  he  returned  to 
the  civil  authorities.  In  nine  not  Canada,  only  to  renew  the  quarrel 
very  closely  connected  chapters,  it  sets  with  Laval,  who  again  triumphed, 
before  the  reader  some  very  striking  Queylus  was  again  exiled.  This  time, 
pictures  of  the  sufferings  of  the  mis-  LavaVs  triumph  was  complete  and 
sionaries,  of  the  atrocities  of  Indian  permanent.  Seven  years  later,  a  rec- 
warfare,  and  of  the  jealousies  between  onciliation  of  the  rivals  was  effected  ; 
the  Papal  vicar,  Fran9ois  de  Laval,  and,  after  submitting  to  his  ali-power- 
and  the  royal  governors.  In  these  ful  superior,  the  defeated  and  hum- 
chapters,  Laval  is  the  central  figure,  bled  Sulpitian  returned  to  Canada  as 
standing  out  from  Mr.  Parkman's  a  simple  missionary, 
pages  in  strong  and  clear  outline.  In  his  quarrels  with  the  governors, 
He  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  Argeuson,  Avaugour,  and  Mezy,  La-^ 
and  proudest  families  in  Europe,  and  val  exhibited  a  not  less  indomitable 
was  worthy  of  his  high  descent ;  for  will  \  and  a  similar  success  crowned 
in  his  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  the  his  persistent  efforts  to  maintain  the 
famous  Constable  of  France,  Anne  de  authority  of  the  Church.  With  Ar- 
Montmorency;  and  he  would  have  genson  there  were  repeated  disputes 
made  his  mark  in  whatever  position  about  precedence,  and  about  the  lim- 
in  life  his  lot  had  been  caitt.  But  its  of  the  authority  which  each  might 
from  a  very  early  period  all  his  exercise.  The  governor's  position 
tlioughts  had  been  turned  toward  the  became  so  uncomfortable,  that  he  was 
Church.  He  had  been  brought  up  glad  to  return  to  France,  after  hold- 
by  tlie  Jesuits,  and  had  afterward  ing  office  for  only  a  few  months.  His 
resided  for  four  years  in  the  Hermi-  successor,  the  Baron  Dubois  d'Avau- 
tage  of  Caen.  At  the  age  of  thirty-  gour,  is  described  as  "  an  old  soldier 
six,  he  was  appointed  by  the  pope  of  forty  years'  service,  blunt,  impera^ 
vicar  apostolic  for  Canada,  receiving  tive,  and  sometimes  obstinate  to  per- 
the  title  of  Bishop  of  Petrsea.  Almost  verseness,  but  full  of  energy,  and  of  a 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  the  probity  which  even  his  enemies  con- 
•eolouy,  he  became  engaged  in  a  qnar-  fessed."  Such  a  man  was  not  likely 
j^  with  Queylus,  one  of  the  Sulpitian  to  get  along  well  with  the  imperious 
fat^iers,  wl)0,  a  few  years  before,  had  and  ambitious  priest.  Quarrels 
•'been  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of  speedily  arose;  and  within  two  years 
I^oi>en  his  vicar-general  for  Canada,  he  was  recalled  at  the  instigation  of 
^nder  the  authority  of  instructions  Laval  and  the  Jesuits.  The  next 
which  had  been  sent  to  the  gov-  governor,  SafTray  de  M^zy,  was  select- 
ernor  to  prevent  dissensions  in  the  ed  for  the  dangerous  post  by  Laval 
^Canadtan  Church,  Queylus  was  seized  himself  |  but  this  circumstance  did 
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not  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  conflict  Hah  this  syiltem,  that,  sA  Mr.  Park- 
between  the  military  and  the  ^cclesi*  man  remarks,  it  ^'  still  pteraiU  in 
astical  chiefs  of  the  colony.  The  first  most  of  the  Canadian  parishes."  His 
step  in  the  quarrel  was  the  expulsion  authority  was  still  further  increased 
of  three  of  Laval's  adherents  from  the  by  the  establishment  Of  a  seminary 
oounciL  As  a  punishment  for. this  for  the  education  of  priests  drawn 
audacious  attack,  the  governor  was  at  from  the  Canadian  population.  The 
once  threatened  with  a  refusal  of  the  plan,  which  had  received  the  sanction 
sacraments;  and  it  was  announced  that  of  Louis  XIV.,  contemplated  the  cre^ 
the  churches  would  be  closed  against  ation  of  a  corporation  of  priests,  with 
bim:  but  he  would  not  yield.  The  large  and  unusual  powers,  and  gov- 
quarrel  waxed  hotter  and  hotter;  and,  erned  by  a  superior,  chosen  by  the 
supported  by  the  sympathy  of  the  bishop.  In  addition  to  the  great  sem- 
people,  the  governor  banisiied  two  of  inary  where  the  priests  were  to  be 
the  most  obnoxious  of  Laval's  adher-  trained,  there  were  a  lesser  seminary 
ents.  It  was  a  fatal  mistake  ;  for,  on  for  the  education  of  boys,  and  a  sort 
landing  in  France,  the  exiled  priests  of  &nn*school  for  tho  training  of  the 
set  themselves  to  work  to  obtain  humbler  class  of  pupils,  where  they 
Mezy^B recall.  ''Again  Laval  had  tri-  were  not  only  taught  farming  and 
nmphed,"  says  Mr.  Parkman.  ''He  various  mechanical  arts,  but  were  also 
had  made  one  governor,  and  unmade  instructed  in  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
two,  if  not  three.  "  The  modest  pline  of  the  Church.  The  funds  for 
Lievite,  as  one  of  his  modest  biogra-  the  support  of  this  institution  were 
phers  calls  him  in  his  earlier  days,  obtained  in  part  by  a  tithe  on  the 
had  become  the  foremost  power  in  annual  products  of  the  soil,  'and  in 
Canada."  It  was  scarcely  an  addi-  part  from  large  and  valuable  grants 
tion  to  Laval's  triumph  that  his  enemy  of  land  in  different  parts  of  Canada. 
died  before  he  had  had  an  opportu-  "  The  greater  and  lesser  seminary," 
nity  of  making  the  inquiry  into  his  says  M]r.  Parkman,  "still  subsist,  and 
conduct  which  had  been  ordered,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important 
that  he  was  buried  among  the  pau-  Koman  Catholic  institutions  on  this 
pers.  continent.  To  them  has  recently  been 
It  was  not  alone  in  his  eiforts  to  added  the  Laval  University,  resting 
maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  on  the  same  foundation,  and  support- 
in  his  disputes  with  the  civil  authori-  ed  by  the  same  funds." 
ties  that  Laval's  seal  and  energy  In  his  second  part,  Mr.  Parkman 
showed  themselves.  In  consolidating  describes  in  detail,  and  with  great  af- 
his  power  over  the  Canadian  priests,  fluence  of  illustration,  the  condition 
and  building  up  the  Church,  he  exhib-  of  Canada  during  the  century  preced- 
ited  not  less  diligence  and  activity,  ing  the  English  Conquest.  It  would 
He  had  been  forced  to  wait  long  and  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more 
patiently  before  he  was  made  Bishop  of  marked  contrast  to  the  condition  and 
Quebec;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  he  had  institutions  of  the  English  Colonies  in 
laid  the  foundations  of  his  power  on  a  North  America  than  is  presented  in 
solid  basis.  In  spite  of  repeated  in-  the  chapters  which  Mr.  Parkman  de- 
structions from  France,  he  had  made  votes  to  this  picture ;  and  among  them 
the  village  cur^  removable  at  his  own  there  is  no  one  more  suggestive  than 
pleasure ;  and  so  firmly  did  ha  estab-  that  which  he  entitles  ''Marriage  and 
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Popu1ati6n."  XTnlike  the  ilrst  set*-  sometimes  a  house  with  provisions  for 
tiers  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts,  eight  months.  More  often  it  was 
the  first  settlers  of  Canada  were,  to  a  fifty  livres  in  household  supplies,  be- 
great  extent,  disbanded  soldiers  and  sides  a  barrel  or  two  of  salted  meat" 
single  men.  The  emigration  was  not  On  the  other  hand,  a  neglect  to  marry 
that  of  self-exile,  inspired  by  high  brought  the  culprit  under  the  royal 
purposes;  but  the  emigrants  were  displeasure.  '' Any  father  of  a  family, 
gathered  by  agents  of  the  govern-  who,  without  showing  good  cause, 
ment,  and  sent  out  at  the  cost  of  the  neglected  to  marry  his  children  when 
crown.  Soldiers  were  sent  to  Canada  they  had  reached  the  ages  of  twenty 
to  serve  for  a  time,  and  then  disband-  and  sixteen,  was  fined  ;  and  each 
ed,  and  converted  into  colonists.  The  father  thus  delinquent  was  required 
great  problem  was  to  provide  them  to  present  himself  every  six  months 
and  the  other  colonists  with  wives ;  to  the  local  authorities  to  declare 
and,  to  meet  this  want,  girls  from  the  what.reason,  if  any,  he  had  for  such 
hospitals  of  Paris  and  Lyons,  from  delay."  There  were  also  liberal  boun- 
Dieppe  and  Bochelle,  and  from  other  ties  on  children.  The  father  of  ten 
places,  were  transported  across  the  living  children  bom  in  lawful  wed- 
Atlantic  by  the  French  Qt)vemment.  lock,  not  being  priests,  monks,  or 
^^  In  1668,^'  says  Mr.  Parkman,  "  the  nuns,  was  entitled  to  an  annual  pea- 
king spent  forty  thousand  livres  in  sion  of  three  hundred  livres,  in  half- 
the  shipment  of  men  and  girls.  In  yearly  payments ;  and  the  father  of 
1669  a  hundred  and  fifty  girls  were  twelve  children,  to  a  similar  pension 
sent;  in  1670  a  hundred  and  sixty-  of  four  hundred  livres. 
five ;  and  Talon  asks  for  a  hundred  In  the  formation  of  settlements,  a 
and  fifty  or  two  hundred  more  to  sup-  peculiar  system  was  adopted,  marks 
ply  the  soldiers  who  had  got  ready  of  which  are  still  among  the  charac- 
their  houses  and  clearings,  and  were  teristics  of  a  large  part  of  Canada, 
now  prepared  to  marry.  The  total  When  the  reg»ment  of  Garignan  was 
number  of  girls  sent  from  1665  to  disbanded,  extensive  grants  of  land 
1673  inclusive  was  about  a  thou-  were  made  to  the  officers,  who  afber- 
sand."  Most  of  them  were  apparent-  ward  granted  smaller  portions  to  their 
ly  persons  of  reputable  lives;  for  care  soldiers.  The  officer  thus  became  a 
was  taken  to  send  back  to  France  sort  of  feudiil  lord,  his  domain  varv- 
tliose  of  indifferent  virtue  as  soon  as  ing  in  width  from  half  a  league  to  six 
the  fact  became  known;  but  occasion-  leagues  along  the  river,  and  from 
ally  there  would  be  what  Mother  half  a  leag^ne  to  two  leagues  in  depth. 
Marie  de  VIncarnation  calls  t^na  ma^-  In  building,  the  farmer  naturally 
chandise  melee*  On  their  arrival,  it  chose  to  place  his  house  near  the 
is  said,  the  girls  were  assorted  into  river;  and,  as  the  smaller  grants 
three  classes,  and  placed  in  separate  were  very  narrow,  "a  line  of  dwell- 
halls  until  they  were  selected  for  ings  was  ranged  along  the  shore,^' 
marriage.  Bounties  were  offered  on  says  Mr.  Parkman,  '*  forming  what 
early  marriages  in  addition  to  the  in  local  language  was  called  a  coke,  — 
dowry  which  was  given  with  each  a  use  of  the  word  peculiar  to  Canada, 
bride  thus  sent  over.  "  The  dowry  where  it  still  prevails.'*  To  so  great 
varied  greatly  in  form  and  value ;  but,  an  extend  was  this  practioe  followed, 
according  to  Mother  Mary,  it  was  that  Mr.  Parkman  says,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  three  smali  inland  TillageB^  their  precision  as  they  are  h^wilder- 
^'one  coaid  have- seen  nearly  eyery  ing  in  their  variety^  Live  capon^ 
house  in  C«nada,  hy  paddling  a  canoe  estimated  at  twenty  sous  each,  though 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  itiehe-  sometimes  not  worth  ten,  form  a  con- 
lieu/'  The  arrangement,  however,  spicuous  feature  in  these  agreements; 
was  ill  suited  to  defence  and  to  the  so  that  on  pay-day  the  seignior's  barn- 
enforcement  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  yard  presented  an  animated  scene/' 
regulations;  and  an  attempt  was  Among  the  obligations  imposed  on 
made  to  concentrate  .the  inhabitants  the  eensitaire^  though  few  of  them 
into  villages;  but  it  failed  of  success,  were  rigidly  enforced,  were  the  require- 
Many  of  the  customs  and  institn-  ments  to  grind  his  grain  at  the  8eigQ<- 
tions  of  Canada  had  their  origin  in  a  ior's  mill,  to  bake  his  bread  in  the 
modified  feudalism ;  and  one  of  the  seignior's  oven,  to  work  for  him  one 
most  suggestive  chapters  in  Mr.  Park-  or  more  days  every  year,  and  to  give 
man's*  volume  is  that  in  which  he  him  one  fish  out  of  every  eleven  tliafe 
describes  the  characteristics  of  this  the  vassal  might  catch.  Some  judi- 
Oanadian  feudalism.  In  most  cases,  cial  powers  also  belonged  to  the 
tbe  seignior  had  received  a  gratuitous  seignior ;  but  they  were  so  strictly 
grant  of  land  from  the  crown,  of  limited  and  restrained,  that  they  were 
which  he  thus  became  the  immediate  of  little  practical  importance.  Intel- 
vassal  ;  but  he  had  few  of  the  privi*  lectually  and  morally  the  Canadian 
leges  and  prescriptive  rights  belong-  ffentilhomms  Wiis  but  little  superior 
ing  to  the  feudal  lord  in  France,  and,  to  his  dependents, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  was  exempt  The  trade  and  industry  of  the 
from  the  requirement  to  render  mill-  Colony  were  under  many  and  vexa- 
tary  service.  He  was,  however,  obliged  tious  restrictions.  Merchants  who 
to  clear  his  land  within  a  limited  were  not  actually  residents  were  for- 
period,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture ;  bidden  to  trade  in  any  way  with  the 
and  this  Mr.  Parkman  regards  as  the  Indians,  to  sell  any  goods  at  retail, 
distinctive  feature  of  Canadian  feud*  except  during  three  months  of  the 
alism.  The  seignior  was  accordingly  year,  to  trade  at  any  place  above 
forced  to  make  sub-grants,  on  eondi-  Quebec,  and  to  sell  clothing  and 
tion  of  a  small  perpetual  rent.  These  ready-made  articles  for  domestic  use. 
payments,  which  were  known  as  cans  Trade  with  the  English  Colonies  was 
et  rente,  were  of  various  kinds  and  strictly  prohibited,  except  under  a 
amounts,  but  almost  always  of  an  special  permit.  An  attempt  was  also 
absurdly  small  sum.  '^  A  common  made  to  fix  the  rate  of  profit. of  non- 
charge  at  Montreal,"  says  Mn  Park-  resident  mcffchants;  but  from  this 
man,  ''was  half  a  sou  and  half  a  pint  disability  resident  merchants  were 
of  wheat  for  each  arpeni.  The  rate  exempt  On  the  other  hand,  every 
usually  fluctuated  in  early  times  be-  department  of  industry  applied  to  the 
tween  half  a  aou  and  two  sous;  so  home  government  for  help.  And  Mr. 
that  a  farm  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  Parkman  prints  some  very  curious 
arpenU  would  pay  from  four  to  sixteen  extracts  from  the  official  letters  of  the 
francs,  of  which  a  part  wonld  be  in  governors  and  intendants.  *'  Send  us 
money,  and  the  rest  in  live  capons,  money  to  build  storehouses,  to  which 
^heat,  eggs,  or  all  three  together,  in  the  habttans  can  bring  their  produce, 
pursnaace  of  contracts  as  amusing  in  and  receive  goods  from  the  govern- 
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xnent  in  exchange.'^  ^Send  qb  a  goal  and  utmost  bound  of  a  great 
teacher  to  make  sailors  of  oar  young  career,  when  tbey  should  rather  have 
men/'  ''  We  want  a  surgeon :  there  been  only  the  starting-point  in  it. 
is  none  in  Canada  who  can  set  a  The  name  of  Emanuel  Deutsch  first 
bone.''  '*  Send  us  iron- workers  to  became  known  outside  a  most  limited 
work  our  mines.''  '^  Our  Canadians  literary  circle  about  seven  years  i^ 
need  aid  and  instruction  in  their  fish-  when  he  sprang  at  once  into  fame  on 
eries."  Such  were  the  repeated  calls,  the  wings  of  his  famous  article  on 
As  a  natural  consequence,  agriculture  ^'  The  Talmud/'  which  sold  whole 
also  languished ;  and  there  was  no  editions  of  the  respectable  *^  Qaar- 
market  for  any  surplus  which  the  terly/'  and  set  all.  England  to  asking 
farmer  might  raise  beyond  his  own  who  this  unknown  writer  could  be. 
wants.  The  great  field  of  activity  Then,  when  his  name  was  divulged, 
was  the  fur-trade  ;  but  this  jras  pros-  it  seemed  to  be  in  itself  a  promise  of 
ecuted  so  wildly,  and  with  so  little  great  things  to  come,  with  its  blend- 
regard  to  any  legitimate  demand  for  ing  of  the  loftiest  and  deepest  of 
furs,  that,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  Hebrew  names  and  that  which  em- 
a  part  of  the  stock  was  destroyed  in  bodied  in  itself  the  whole  Grermanic 
order  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  res-  idea.  It  seemed  as  if,  for  once,  the 
idue.  The  political  economist  will  ancient  fancy  must  have  verified  it- 
find  in  Mr.  Parkman's  acoouut  of  eelf,  and  that  the  name  really  bespoke 
Canadian  trade  and  industry  many  the  man,  with  his  unique  blending  of 
significant  facts  to  account  for  the  the  Hebrew  blood  and  spirit,  and  the 
condition  of  the  Colony  under  the  most  thorough  Grerman  culture.  The 
French  rule.  great  work  from  his  pen,  which  the 
Another  chapter  wkich  will  be  read  world  was  to  see  justify  the  promise, 
with  great  interest,  and  will  well  is  written  among  the  disa{^inted 
repay  careful  study,  is  that  on  hopes  of  literature:  instead  thereof, 
''  Morals  and  Manners."  Especially  we  have  only  this  little  sheaf  of  glean- 
noteworthy  is  Mr.  Parkman's  descrip-  ings  from  his  reaping  in  far  fields ; 
tion  of  the  early  state  of  Quebec,  and  yet  the  sheaf  is  full  of  golden  grain, 
of  the  country  parishes  around  it.  The  Memoir  of  Mr.  Deutsch,  pre- 
But  we  have  no  space  to  follow  his  fixed  to  this  volume,  tells,  all  too 
instructive  survey ;  and  we  can  only  briefly,  the  story  of  a  life  short  in 
commend  it  to  the  careful  examina-  years,  but  vast  in  attainment,  and 
tion  of  our  readers.  In  every  part  most  pathetic  in  its  compelled  renun- 
of  the  volume,  however,  they  will  find  ciation  of  the  fruits  of  fame  and  lei- 
something  to  interest  and  instruct,  aure  which  that  attainment  must 
some  piece  of  felicitous  characterisa-  surely  have  won,  if  a  few  more  yean 
tion,  or  some  charming  bit  of  pictur-  had  been  granted, 
esque  description.  c.  o.  s.  Born  at  Neisse,  in  Prussian  Silesia, 
Oct.  28,  1829,  of  a  family  of  German 

^  .^T,«  *  «Tr  «T^**  *  TXTC  /Nw  T*»F  4  xTTTT^r  Jo^s,  Emauuel  Deutsch  was  educated 

LITERARY  REMAINS  OF  EMANUEL  •   1     v    v  •    tt     i    t^      j       i           i 

DEUTSCH  ^  mamly  by  his  Uncle  David,  a  learned 

m                    r  1.1.           JJ3    i,    r  VL  rabbi    residing  at  Mislowits.     The 

This  is  one  of  those  saddest  of  lit-  ,      .     ,      ®.      ,     , 

,         1  .  ,           ,     , ,  mode  of  education  by  its  severity  un- 

erary  monuments,   which   mark   the  ,,.,,,.,,,''-       ,    . 

•L.  ^    ^^  ,         .     _           .,     ^  ^  doubtedly  laid  the  foundations,  not 

1  With  a  brief  Memoir.    Pp.469.    New  York:  .          .^  ^.                ,            ,.  .          \-  t 

Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  isTi.  only  of   tlitt  great  eruaitioa  wnicn 
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characterized    th«  7<mng  scholar  at  origin  and  authorship  even   of  the 

the  British  Museuniy  but  also  of  the  Ten  CommaDdmeutB. 
disease  which  shortened  his  life.     No        ''Then,  leaving   these    theological 

roya>  road  to  learning,  assuredly,  was  arenas,   I  found   myself  at  the  feet 

that  whicli  the  boy  trod  from  the  age  of    Boeckh,  who,  with   Attic   grace, 

of  eight  to  that  of  thirteen,  rising  all  opened  up  the  arena  of  classic  Hellas, 

the  year  round  at  five,  iuM.,  and  study-  making  the    cistce  mysiicce  become 

ing, ''  without  fire  or  food,  for  one  hour  clear  revelations.    Under  his  guidance 

or  two,  until  the  time  of  the  daily  I  saw  that  favored  branch  of  mankind 

prayer  had  arrived,  in  which  another  at  their  play,  in  their  earnestness,  in 

hoorwaspassed,"tben  returning  again  the  house  and  the  market-place,  in 

to  his  books  till  eight,  p.m.,  with  an  war  and  peace,   their    slaves,   their 

intermission   of   fifteen    minutes  for  women  and  children,  their  seers  and 

play,  and  as  much  more  for  air  and  {Mnests,  their  poets  and  poetesses;  and 

exercise.     It  is  no  wouder  that  ''  he  this  while  Meineke  taught  me  Horace 

used  to  look  back  to  these  years  with  by  the  light  of  Herman  and  Heine, 
a  painful  self-pity,''  mingled  with  his        ''  And  to  open  my  eyes  for  the 

gratitude  to  the  uncle.  greater  features  of  human  strivings, 

Then  came,  after  a  brief  interval  at  how  out  of  barbarism  grew  the  light 

the  gymnasium  at  Neisse,  the  univer^  and  glory  of  the  Benaissance,  and 

sity  at  Berlin,  his  sojourn  at  which  is  thence  to  the  presence  of  our  own 

sketched,  in  a  fragment  found  among  day !    And  to  show  the  bright  germs 

his  papers,  -*  of   those    goodly  trees    of   freedom, 

''Before  I  knew  how  to  read  and  write  under  whose  shadows  the  peoples  of 
the  language  of  the  land  wherein  iSras  Europe  now  dwell,  was  there  not 
born,  my  lips  were  taught  to  stammer  Banke ;  while  Bitter  took  us  '  from 
the  Aleph-Beth,  and  to  recite  my  pray*  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  Sahara's 
ers  in  the  tongue  of  David.  As  I  grew  burning  sands,'  and  spoke  of  all 
up,  Homer  and  Virgil  stood  side  by  plants,  from  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  to 
side  on  my  boyish  bookshelf,  with  the  hyssop  that  grows  in  the  ruins 
the  Mishnah  and  the  Midrash.  And,  of  Vizagapatam  ?  " 
before  I  was  inured  in  the  Akademe  In  1855  he  was  appointed  an 
of  Plato  and  his  friends,  it  was  assistant  in  the  library  of  the  British 
deemed  well" to  steep  my  soul,  for  a  Musenm,  where,  for  fourteen  years, 
time^  absolutely  in  that  ocean  called  he  worked  "  with  mighty  ardor  and 
the  Talmud,  and  to  teach  roe  fierce  magnificent  industry,"  broken  only 
dialectics  in  the  discussions  of  Babina  by  a  brief  visit  to  the  East,  whose 
and  Bab  Ashi  before  I  learned  to  magic  breath  caused  all  the  passion- 
contrast  the  fierce  lightnings  that  ate  Orientalism  latent  within  him  to 
shook  the  rafters  of  Sura  and  Pumbe-  burst  forth  in  full  bloom.  It  is  a  sad 
ditha,  with  the  mild,  serene,  ironically  story  which  the  Memoir  tells,  and 
smiling  lips  of  Socrates.  which  Mr.  Hamlit,  in  some  interest* 

"  And  while  Hen gstenberg  insisted  ing  reminiscences  in  the"Conteni* 

with  stentorian  voice  on  every  word  poraryBeview,"  has  told  more  fully,— 

of  Scripture  being  inspired,  and  the  how  the  neglects  and  petty  tyrannies 

Hyksos  being  the    sons    of   Jacob,  of  his    superior  authorities    at    the 

Vatke,  next  door  to  him,  represented  British    Museum  probably  shortened 

the  furthest  steps  of  the  non-Mosaio  the  life  of  th»  overworked  and  sensi- 
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tire  scholar.      Again,   and  soon,  lie  work  of  his  life,   and  in   which  he 

returned  to  the  East,— -too  late  fer  would  probably  have   endeavored  to 

any  thing  but  to  die.     In  Egjpt,  by  a  tfhow  that  all  the  best  of  Christianity 

strange  ir^ny  of  things,  the  very  door  or  of  modern  thought,  is  drawn  from 

of  his  house,  he  wrote,  was  ''  formed  those     rabbinical     wells.       As     was 

out  of  a  mummy-case,  inscribed  with  natural,  perhaps,  in  a  solitary  scholar 

part  of  the  ritual  of  the  dead  in  fading  who  had  been  so  nurtured  in  a  rare 

hieroglyphics."     He  died  at  Alezan**  branch    of    learning,    Mr.    Deutsch 

dria,  May  12,  1873,  or,  as  his  roonu-  probably  exaggerated  the  amount  of 

mental  stone  relates,  in  Hebrew  chro»  original     disclosure    which    he    had 

nology,  ''on  the 9th  Igar,  in  the  year.  made.     As   he  said  once,  ''There  is 

'Arise,  shine;  for  thy  light  is  come."'  a  frightful   curtfe,  a  nameless  curse, 

The  papers   gathered   up  in    this  laid  on  the  man  who  touches  or  di* 

▼olume  are  only  a  handful  oat  of  the  vulges  certain  sanctities  in  the  Tal- 

quantity  which  he  lavished  from  the  mud ;  and  I,  the  first  man  for  hnn- 

overflowings  of  his  studious  research  ;  dreds  of  years,  who  could   read   the 

and  some  of  them  are  only  newspaper  secrets,  have  done  it ;  and  the  corse 

outlines  of  lectures  which  he  delivered :  is  come  upon  me." 
hut  all  bear  the   marvellous  literary        The  best  authorities  now  agree  that 

finish    which    make  his   writings  a  his  merit  in  this  article  was  rather  in 

wonder,  as  the  composition  of  one  to  brilliancy  of  statement  than  either  in 

whom  English  was  a  foreign  tongue,  real  freshness  of  new  contribution,  or 

His  lectures  on  Semitic  paleography  in  justness  of  view.     He  looked  as  a 

and    Semitic    culture,  letters  on  the  Jew  on  the  New  Testament  through 

CEiCumenical  Council,  the  articles  on  Hel)rew  spectacles,  and  overlooked  the 

M.  Kenan's  "  Apdtres," and  on  Arabic  power  in. it  of  the  Life  which  is  its 

Poetry,  and   the   admirable  compila*  heart.   Nevertheless,  this  book  of  frag- 

tions   of  knowledge   concerning  the  men ts  remains  the  pathetic  memorial  of 

Tarquins  and  the  Samaritan  Penta*  a  scholar  of  rare  gifts  and  noble  nature, 

tench,  which   he   wrote  for  Smith's  "  The  study  of  his  heart  was  Pheeni* 

Dictionary  of  the  Bible,. all  testify  to  oian ;  and,  had  his  life  been  spared,  he 

the  many-sided  scholarship  and  fin-  would  have  concentrated  all  his  ener- 

ished  culture  of  the  man.     But  the  gies  upon  that  and  cuneiform."     Yet 

works  by  which   he   will   be  chiefly  his  graces  of  style  ancT  imagination 

remembered  are  the  articles  reprinted  would  light  up  the  dryest  subject ;  and 

here   from  the  "Quarterly  Review,"  he  would  assuredly  have  brought  many 

upon  the  Talmud,  and  Isl&m.     The  of  the  branches  of  knowledge  which 

point  of  the   second  of  these   is   to  seem  most  barren,  into  sympathy  with 

show  that  the  religion  of  Mohammed  the  modem  time,  if  his  life  had  not 

is  really  but  a  modifled  form  of  Juda-  prematurely  ended, 

ism,  with  the  addition  of  the  Christian 

and  of  the  Moslem  prophet.   The  arti-  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  DR.  CHAN- 
cle  made  less  sensation  than  its  famous  KING  AND  MISS  AIEIN.^ 

predecessor  on  the  Talmud,  but  will        When  Dr.  Chan ning  was  in  Eng- 

be  esteemed  of  quite  as  great  perma-  Jand,  in  1822  or  1823,  he  met  at  the 

nent  value.      That  upon  the  Talmud         i  Oorrespcmdeneeof  WlUUmEnexyaumniiig. 

was  intended  by  him  as  a  mere  fom-  DlX,«iulLtti?yAiUn.to>mi8a6to  im.  Editad 

.      .        A       i_     1       1  •  1  »      V      xi_  ^y  Anna  Letitia  Le  Breton.    Bo»U>n:   BoborM 

taste  of  a  book  which  was  to  be  the  Brothers,  1874.  ismo.  Pp.  428. 
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house  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  her  scarcely  time.  Any  one  who  has  read 
less  celebrated  niece,  Miss  Lucy  Macaiilay's  "  Review  of  Miss  Aikin^s 
Aikin,  who  had  already  risen  into  Life  of  Addison  *'  will  be  amused  by 
notice  by  two  historical  works  of  con-  what  she  writes  of  him  in  February, 
siderable  reputation  in  their  day,  —  1833 :  "  Bead  in  the  last  number 
her  *'  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Queen  of  '  The  Edinburgh  Review '  the  arti- 
Elizabeth"  and  her  "Memoirs  of  the  cle  on  Lord  Mahon's  History.  I 
Court  of  James  L"  It  does  not  appear  believe  you  will  think  the  writer  of 
how  he  was  at  first  impressed  by  the  it  much  improved  since  he  reviewed 
lady;  but  a  few  years  later,  in  the  Milton,  and  gave  such  a  dashing 
early  part  of  1826,  he  sent  her  a  sketch  of  the  Puritans.  This  writer 
copy  of  his  article  on  Milton,  which  is  Macanlay,  confessedly  the  first 
Miss  Aikin  somewhat  patronizingly  young  speaker  in  the  House  of  Com- 
acknowl edged  in  a  letter,  giving  her  mons.  As  reviewer,  as  orator,  as 
"  deliberate  testimony  to  the  sound-  politician,  he,  if  any  one,  promises  to 
ness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  nov-  be  the  successor,  or  rival,  of  Brough- 
elty  and  originality,  of  your  observa-  am.  I  have  never  seen  him  ;  but  I 
tions."  In  his  reply,  Dr.  Channing  hearof  him  as  presumptuous;  at  least, 
refers  to  his  correspondent's  "repeated  this  «;a5  his  character  at  the  outset, 
attentions ; "  but  this  seems  to  have  He  grapples  boldly  and  ably  with 
been  the  beginning  of  a  correspond-  (yConnell  in  the  House."  Along  with 
ence  which  continued  without  inter-  this,  we  may  quote  Miss  Aikin's 
ruption  down  to  the  last  year  of  his  opinion  of  Agnes  Strickland.  "  The 
life.  During  this  period  of  sixteen  *  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,* 
years,  we  have  about  a  hundred  let-  by  Miss  Strickland,  is  a  work  of 
ters,  almost  equally  divided  in  num-  great  diligence  and  merit,  full  of  new 
her  between  the  two  friends.  These  facts  from  authentic  records,  which 
letters  add  little  to  our  knowledge  of  throw  strong  light  on  the  manners  of 
the  characters  of  the  respective  writ-  our  Piantagenet  times,  — full  both  of 
ers  f  but  they  deal  with  a  wide  range  interest  and  amusement.  There  are, 
of  topics,  literary,  social,  political,  indeed,  some  mistakes ;  and  the  writer 
and  religious.  At  first  Dr.  Chan-  labors  under  the  usual  female  misfor- 
ning's  letters  have  a  singularly  defer-  tune,  —  a  want  of  sound  and  solid 
ential  tone,  as  if  he  overrated  the  literature ;  but  she  merits  great  corn- 
intellectual  capacity  of  Miss  Aikin,  mendation  for  doing  so  much  and 
and  underrated  his  own  knowledge  so  well  as  she  has."  For  Carlyle's 
and  power;  but  at  a  later  period  "jargon"  she  repeatedly  expresses 
we  suspect  he  arrived  at  a  truer  esti^  her  dislike ;  and  she  signally  fails  to 
mate  of  both  himself  and  his  corre-  do  justice  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
spondent.  It  dawned  very  slowly  on  Dr.  Channing's  criticisms  are  almost 
Miss  Aikin's  mind,  if  at  all,  that  Dr.  invariably  candid  and  judicious  ;  but 
Channing  was  far  beyond  her  in  we  can  cite  only  a  single  illustration, 
depth  and  strength  of  intellect.  "  I  had  postponed  the  reading  of  Mil- 
Among  the  most  interesting  por-  man's  'History  of  Christianity,'"  he 
tions  of  the  letters  are  the  occasional  writes,  "as  I  do  of  many  good  books  ; 
references  to  the  books  which  the  writ-  but  your  favorable  mention  of  it 
ers  had  been  reading,  or  to  the  per-  determined  roe  to  take  it  in  hand; 
sons  who  were  talked  about  at  the  and;  as  soon  as  I  began  to  convalesce 
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after  my  late  illness,  I  applied  mj-  letter  than  one  which  he  wrote  in 
self  to  the  pleasant  task.  Sometimes,  amswer  to  some  of  his  correspondent's 
indeed,  my  weak  head  was  strained  reflections  on  recovering  from  a  severe 
to  take  in  his  long, y^omplicated  sen^  sickness.  ''I  do,  indeed/'  he  writes, 
tencesy  and  I  wished  that  he  had  ^'anticipate  a  more  glorious  world 
added  the  charm  of  a  simple  style  to  than  this  ;  hut  stili  my  first  familiar 
his  other  merits ',  but  I  was  too  much  home  is  very  precious  to  me ;  nor  can 
interested  to  be  discouraged.  I  have  I  think  of  leaving  its  sun  and  sky 
been  truly  delighted  as  well  as  in*-  and  fields  and  ocean,  without  regret 
structed  by  the  work.  What  amazes  And  not  only  my  interest  in  outward 
me  is,  that  it  siiould  have  come  from  nature,  but  my  interest  in  human 
the  hands  of  an  Episcopalian  clergy-  nature,  —  in  its  destinies,  in  the  prog- 
man.  Am  I  wrong  in  seeing  in  it  ress  .of  science,  in  the  struggles  of 
true  moral  courage?  Are  there  freedom  and  religion,  in  works  of 
many  in  ,  that  church  to  sym**  genius,  and  especially  in  great  sab- 
pathize  with  such  large  liberal  jects  of  inquiry,  —  has  increased  up 
views?"  to  this  moment,  and  I  am  now  in  my 

The  writers  were  both   too  busy,  sixtieth  year.     Indeed,  life  has  been 

and  wrote   too   infrequently   to  each  an   improving   gift  from   my  youth ; 

other,  for  any  thorough  discussion  of  and  one  reason  I  believe  to  be,  that 

the   theological  and  social   questions  my  youth  was  not  a  happy  one.  I  look 

in  which  they  were  both,  interested;  back  to  no  brigiit  dawn  of  life  which 

but  we  get  many  glimpses   of  their  gradually  '  faded  into  common  day.' 

views  on  these  subjects;  and  there  is  The  light  which  I  now  live  in  rose  at 

much  that  is  suggestive  in  their  frag«  a    later    period.     A    rigid    domestic 

mentary  remarks.     Both   were   gen-  discipline,  sanctioned  by  the   times, 

nine  patriots  ;  and  we  find  many  com-  gloomy  views  of  religion,  the  selfish 

parisons  between  the  institutions  and  passions,  collisions  with  companions 

social     condition    of    England    and  worse  than  myself,  —  these  and  other 

America.     In   the  last  letter  which  things  darkened  my  boyhood.     Then 

he  wrote,  Dr.  Channing  contrasts  the  came  altered  circumstances, — depend- 

American  women  with  their  English  ence,  unwise  and  excessive  labor  for 

sisters,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  independence,  and  the  symptoms  of 

the   former ;  and  in   her  reply,  the  the  weakness  and  disease  which  have 

last  letter  in  the  volume,  Miss  Aikin  followed   me   through   life.      Amidst 

valiantly   takes  up   the    cudgels    in  this  darkness,  it  pleased  God  that  the 

defence  of  her  country-women.  light  should  rise.     The  work  of  spir- 

In  the  letters  of  both  Dr.  Chan-  itual  regeneration,  the  discovery  of 

ning  and  Miss  Aikin  there  are  fre-  the  supreme  good,  of  the  great  and 

quent    references    to  the   ill    health  glorious  end  of  life,  aspirations  after 

which  clouded  the  lives  of  both ;  but  truth  and  virtue,  which  are  pledgee 

it  is  pleasant  to  see   how  both   tri-  and  beginnings  of  immortality,  the 

umphed  over  the  evils  of  the  flesh,  consciousness    of    something    within 

Miss  Aikin  did  not  often  repine ;  and  me,  —  these  began,    faintly    indeed, 

we  do  not  remember  that  Dr.  Chan-  and    through    many    struggles    and 

ning  ever  did.     In  the  whole  corre«  sufferings  have  gone  on." 
spondence  there  is  no  more  striking  c.  o.  s« 
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A  NEW  FRENCH  NOVEL.  that    is    seeking     wd     asking    for 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  again  strength ;   bat  they  are  the   higher 

a  story  by  Madame  Augustus  Craven  ^  religious  aids  that  bring  the  relief 

in  the  present  dearth  of  interesting  sought. 

Prench  •  books^  especially,  because  Mrs*  Craven  herself  might  wonder 
her  stories  can  be  placed  with  safety  at  this  statement,  and  point  out  that 
in  the  hands  of  ^'  Ub  jeunes  Jilles"  it  was  on  the  steps  of  the  confea- 
aud  there  are  so  few  French  novels  sional  that  her  heroine  found  the 
that  can  be  freely  recommended  to  help  and  stay  she  was  reaching  for. 
young  readers.  But  even  here  it  is  the  word  Of  a 
This  story  has  all  the  charm 'of  strong  reliable  human  friend  that 
^^Fleurange"  by  the  same  author,  leads  her  to  the  souice  of  divine 
with,  perhaps,  greater  simplicity  in  its  strength.  Every  religious  soul  would 
plot,  and  more  interest  concentrated  acknowledge,  that,  after  earnest  seek- 
about  fewer  characters.  It  gives  a  ing,  the  divine  answer,  '^  Le  mot  de 
graceful  picture  of  Parisian  and  of  Vinigme^^^  seems  often  to  come  from 
Neapolitan  life  in  their  more  culti-  outside,  '^  providentially,"  as  it  were, 
vated  circles  and  in  their  most  through  some  strong  human  voice, 
charming  aspect.  That  of  Paris  is  It  need  not  be  that  of  a  priest  or  a 
particularly  interesting,  as  being  a  confessor,  as  in  this  case.  It  is  more 
complete  contrast  to  the  seething,  likely  to  be  that  of  a  fellow-eufiferer. 
hot  atmosphere  of  passion  with  We  should  then  venture  to  say  of 
vrhich  we  are  made  more  familiar  m  this  book,  that  it  has  a  thoroughly 
French  stories  of  Paris  life.  It  is  a  religious  spirit,  quite  independent  of 
pleasure  to  believe  that  there  is  to  be  its  Itoman  Catholic  influences, 
found  there  a  phase  of  social  life  Besides  this,  it  is  agreeably  writ- 
calmer  and  more  serene  than  that  we  ten;  and  its  pictures  of  life  in  Naples 
are  introduced  to  by  modem  French  ^^^  j^  naturally  and  forcibly,  and 
plays  and  most  of  the  novels.  ^^  giye,^  ^ith    humor  as   well    as 

Of  course,  in  the  stories  by  Mrs.  ^nrace. 

Craven,  —  so  well  known  by  her  '^  Le  , 
B<$cit  d'une  Soeur,"  and  its  translar 

tion,  —  the    Catholic    element     pre-  TUE   PEOPLE'S    HISTORY   OF 
Tails.     But  the  dose  observer  would  AMEBICA-i 
declare,  that,  in  this  book  the  ruling  This  collection  is  really  worth  hav- 
influence  should  bo  called  rather  re-  j„g^  being,  as  the  title  shows,  a  re- 
ligious than  merely  Eoman  Catholic,  p^^t  of  books  by  good  authors  and 
The  appeals  to  conscience,  and  all  the 
higher    emotions     represented,     are  x  xhe  People**  HiBtovy  ^  America,  from  the 

wli&f     wklicymiw      ProtMfil'Anta      would  ««lie8t  discoverlea  to  the  prejient  day,  contaln- 

What     religious     irrotesta.ni»      WOUm  ^^  BelknapV  Biographies  of  the  Early  Dlscov- 

COnsider   themselves     subject     to,    as  evex»,  ]>r.  Boberteon's  History  of  south  America, 

«ro11  aa  Pa»liAli/>a       Tf  ia  Tiftt  tK^  in«TA  Grahame'8    History    of    North    America,    and 

well  as  catholics.     It  is  not  tne  mere  ^^^y.,  ^^^^  ^^  ^  United  state*,  the 

officer  of  the  church,  or  the  influence  whi^e   brought  down  by  competent  writen  to 

of  any  mere  ceremonial,  that  have  Z^Y^^T^t•^^''^^^y^'T^J^^. 

their  effect    upon    the    troubled    soul  ImkI,  and  a  general  sammaxy  of  the  development 

of   the  United  State*  in  national  wealth,  &c. 

iLeMotderfinlgme.     Parte:  DldleretCle,  IJluBtrated.    4to.   Pp.    720.    New  York:   H.  8. 

1OT4.    Boeton:  Schoenhof  &  MoeUer»  40  Winter  ^^^ 
Street. 
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of  standard  reputation.  It  is  a  KINGSLET'S  HEALTH  AND  EDUC^:- 
"  subscription  bpok,"  but  is  of  much  TIOX. 

greater  worth  than  is  usual  in  that  Uzvder  this  title  are  collected  fif- 
line  of  publications.  Of  the  catch-  teen  essays  by  Charles  Kingsley,* 
penny  character  so  common  in  this  many  of  them  having  been  delivered 
class  of  publications,  it  has  nothing,  as  lectures  before  his  various  audiences 
Indeed,  the  great  extent  of  the  ^^  England,  and  all  bearing,  as  the 
publications  included  in  it  has  title  indicates,  more  or  less  upon  the 
made  it  necessary  to  use  a  com-  science  of  the  physical  and  mental 
paratively  thin  paper  and  a  close  well-being  of  mankind,  and  the  kind 
type,  so  that  the  purchaser  will  ob-  of  training  best  suited  to  secure  this 
tain  an  immense  quantity  of  reading  result.  The  essays  treat  of  social  prob- 
for  hi3  money,  and  very  good  read-  lems  in  such  an  easy,  practical  tone  as 
ing  too.  to  be  attractive  to  the  general  reader, 

Ramsay's  History  of  the  United  ^^d  yet  contain  sufficient  science  to 
States,  as  originall}"^  prepared,  came  carry  to  the  minds  of  the  more  thonght- 
down  only  to  1808,  and  was  first  ful  and  learned  evidence  of  the  correct- 
published  in  1816,  after  its  author's  J^ess  and  worth  of  the  author's  views, 
death.  In  the  present  volume,  it  is  In  the  first  half-dozen,  Mr.  Kings- 
continued  to  August,  1874,  yvhich  is  ^^y  urges  the  importance  of  pure  air, 
coming  as  nearly  up  to  date  as  can  healthful  nourishment,  and  habits  of 
reasonably  be  expected.  The  ac-  industry  and  thrift.  The  next  half- 
counts  of  the  war  of  1812,  of  the  dozen,  under  such  titles  as  "  On  Bio- 
Mexican  war,  and  of  the  Rebellion,  Geology,"  "  Heroism,"  and  "  Supei^ 
are  written  in  a  sufficiently  clear  stition,"  deal  rather  with  traits  of 
manner,  in  a  quiet  style,  without  any  character  and  habits  of  mind.  Then 
violent  partisanship,  though  with  a  follow  biographical  sketches  of  George 
proper  and  distinct  patriotic  tinge;  Buchanan,  Rondelet  the  Huguenot 
and  the  statistical  summary  at  the  naturalist,  and  Vesalius  the  anato- 
close  of  this  part  contains  authentic  ""''t,  who  were  apparently  selected  as 
and  convenient- returns  of  the  facts  iHurtrating  and  developing  the  les- 
of  our  present  industrial  and  political  *ons  inculcated  in  the  first  part  of  the 
standing.  book.      While   the   articles   all   bear 

The  index,  which  the  litlepage  npon  the  same  great  subject,  each  is 
promises,  should  be  added  as  soon  as  complete  in  itself;  and  the  book  will 
possible;  for  the  way  in  which  this  therefore  prove  a  valuable  one  for  cas- 
volume  is  made  renders  such  a  guide  ual  and  occasional  reading.  The  whole 
peculiarly  necessary.  And  we  should  »«  enriched,  as  are  all  Mr.  Kingsley's 
stronprly  recommend  the  publisher,  as  works,  with  classical  allusions  and  il- 
a  business  speculation,  to  supply  this  lustrations,  and  are  full  of  that  freeh, 
index  to  as  many  as  he  can  reach  of  PP^n  air  philosophy  of  which  the  au- 
those  who  have  already  purchased  the    *^**^'  '®  *^>®  recognized  apostle. 

'UfvfAr  •  ^  HdAlth  Mid  ^uoattpn.     By  Rev.  Cbad«i 

^'^^^  KingBley.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
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COROT.  relation  which   one    color  bears    to 

another  under  any  given  state  of  na- 

Jban  Baptistb  Camille  CoroTi  ture.     No  landscape,  or  object  in  a 

as  an  artist,  is  perhaps  less  appreciated,  landscape,   ever  appears   twice    pre- 

less  comprehended,  than  any  other  dis-  cisely  the  same.     Strictly  speaking, 

tinguished  French  landscape-painter,  the  change  is  continual.     Hence  the 

Unless    we   study   the    most    subtle  difficulty  of  securing  just  values   is 

phases  of  Nature,  we  must  fail  to  see  very  trying,  save  to  the  most  skilful ; 

any  merit  in  his  works.     This  is  not  and,  for  the  most  skilful  to  approach 

surprising,   if  we    consider  that    he  success,  he  must  sketch  with  the  ut- 

alraost  ignores  drawing,  as  drawing  is  most  rapidity  :   otherwise   the   scene 

technically    comprehended,    and     at  will  have  entirely  changed  before  the 

times  is  sublimely  indifferent   about  values   are  established^     But,  if    he 

the  scope  aud  interest  of  his  subject  do    succeed,   we    have    a    charming 

He  deali»  frequently  with  the  dull  and  sketch,  often  more  fascinating  to  the 

monotonous  of  Nature,  without  seek-  connoisseur  than  many  highly  elab- 

ing  grandeur  or  dignity,  with  hardly  a  orated  pictures  by  the  same  artist ;  for, 

single  mass  or  line  worthy  of  a  fine  in   the   elaboration,  the   values    will 

composition;    in    tnith,    not    unfire-  be  partly  or  wholly  destroyed.      In 

quently  without  a  single  object  that  passing  from  a  sketch   to  a  highly 

is  not  stale  and  characterless.     Yet  his  finished  picture,  the  whole  subject  of 

magic  touch  gives  passages  of  exqui-  the  sketch  must  be  entirely  repainted, 

sitely  tender  tints,  full  of  tremulous  In   a  sketch,  no  object   is   carefully 

joy  to  the  initiated.      Corot's  trees,  drawn,  but  rather,  generally   speak* 

cottages,  figures,  and  cattle  are  fre-  ing,  patches  of  color  stand  for  objects 

quently  but  little  better  than  patches  intricate  in  drawing.     No^,  this  paa« 

of  color,  often  so  hastily  put  on,  that  sage  frqm   the   mere   sketch   to   the 

they  are  valueless,  save  their  worth  to  finished    picture    is     the     debatable 

the   whole  as  a    balancing    spot    of  ground.     And  artists  will  be  found  di* 

color.     On  the  wall  before  us  hangs  vided  into  two  parties,  —  one  holding 

an  exquisite  Corot     Ab  we  gaze  at  it,  values  to  be  the  more  important  in  a 

we  know  full  well  that  a  ball  of  cot-  picture  than  careful  drawing ;  while 

ton  stuck  on  a   stick  is  not  a  tree,  the  other  holds  drawing   to   be   the 

nor  a  patch  of  brown  a  cow,  nor  two  more  important  of  the  two.     This  di- 

or  three  smudges  of  white  and  leaden  vision  is  especially  characteristic  of 

color  a  thatched  cottage ;  yet  the  pic-  landscape-painters.     Corot  is   of  the 

ture  is  inexpressibly  charming.     For  former  class.     With  an  artist  who  has 

Gorot's  greatness  lies  in  the  truthful-  for  years  made  the  values  of  his  pic-* 

ness  of  his  values ;  that  is,  the  just  tures  the  chief  study,  it   would    be 
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painful  even  to  look  at  the  works  of  rightful  sphere.     He  does  not  aspire  to 

the    early    Pre-Baphaelites,     though  the   innumerable   phases   and  aspect 

there  were  much  admirable  drawing,  of    Nature,    but  rather   instinctively 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  yet  on  does  that  for  which  he  is  pre-eminently 

this  distinction  rests  all  the  charges  qualified.     Considered   as   an    artist, 

made  against  artists,  of  jealousy,  or  of  Gorojb  is  more  sympathetic  than  ima- 

malignity  of  spirit.     There  are  critics  ginative  ;  while  the  bias  of  his  mind 

so    remarkable    for    shrewd    discern-  is  eminently  subjective, 
ment  of  character,  that  they  can  tell        Every    thing    which     his    brush 

with  considerable  degree  of  certainty  touches  is  in  form  and  tint  intensely 

the  ruling  characteristics  of  an  artist's  Corotesque.     Nature  has  no  stability 

picture  by  seeing  the  man.     One  pre*  to  him  :  every  thing  is  shadowy  and 

eminent  for  drawing  and  design  rarely  fleeting.     He   often   gives   us   a  flat 

or  never  moves  with  a  shambling  gait;  tint  of  pale  green  for  a  tree;  yet  it 

but  the  poise  of  the   head,  the  just  would  require  great  audacity  to  ven- 

bulancing    of   the    entire   body,   the  tore  to  draw  a  single   branch   upon 

sharpness    and    elasticity    of    every  this  fugitive  color.     It  matters  not  to 

movement,    indicate    indubitably  his  him  whether  his  cattle  are  mistaken 

inflexibility  to  all  appeals  to  his  sense  for  rocks,  or  his  rocks  for  cattle,  so 

of  color,  when  just  values  can  only  be  long  as  they  are  sound  in  values.     A 

secured  at  the  sacrifice  of  form.  There  tree   may  lack  rotundity,    indeed  it 

is    something    singularly  lowly  and  may  be  flat,  a  mere  silhouette ;  yet, 

humble  in  Corot's  artistical  aspirations,  if  it  but  keep  its  place  in  the  picture. 

What  the  world  regards  as  the  mean-  all  the  requirements  of  the  artist  are 

est  forms  and  scenes  of  Nature  are  answered. 

fondly  cherished    by  him ;    but,    as        Much  as  we  admire  the  works  of 

though  he  were  half  conscious  of  their  Corot,   we   should   not  in    strictness 

insignificance  to  the  world,  he  indicates  pronounce  him  a  great  artist.     True 

butlightly  their  forms,  that  he  may  the  greatness    comprehends    more    than 

better  display  their  tender  shades  and  can  justly  be  claimed  for  him.     Corot 

tints.     Majestic  trees  with  their  broad  seems  to  us  a  fragment   of  a   great 

masses,    sweeping    carves,    Muscular  artist,  —  a   noble  and   precious  frag- 

arms  reaching  out  in  quaint  and  curious  ment  indeed,  yet'  wanting  the  breadth 

forms,  suspending  in   mid-air  heavy  and   intensity  of  thought,  the   irre- 

masses  of  tremulous  foliage,  are  noth-  sistible  predilection  for  the   delinea- 

ing  to  Corot  the  painter :   any  brush-  tion  of  Nature  in  her  infinite  variety 

wood  lifting  its  branches  above  the  of  form  and  color,  which  distingui.^h 

horizon  furnishes  all  that  he  seeks.  In  the  truly  great  painter.     Neither  do 

this  artist  we  seem  to  find  one  intel-  we  think  that  a  school  of  landscape- 

lectaally  blind  to  grace  and  beauty  of  painters  could  be  based  successfully 

form.     His  pictures  give  us  no  evi*  upon  his  method  of  working;  for  the 

dence  of  dwelling  with  delight  upon  merit  of  his  productions  rests  upon 

any  thing  of  nature,  suggestive   of  one  quality,  one  which  is  too  fugitive, 

strength,   of    durability,    of   infinite  too    individual    in    character,   to  be 

power.     Yet  one  of  the  most  happy  transmitted  with   any  likelihood  of 

and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  success  to  others.     It  is  true  he  has 

Corot  is  his  truth  to  himself.      He  some   followers:   if    it  were  not  so, 

never  moves  beyond  the  limits  of  his  there  would  be  something  strikingly 
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singnlar  in  the  absence  of  this  cbarac-  of  true   greatness.     Corot  has  been 

teristic  feature,  associated  with  every  unchangeable  from  the  beginning.  In 

distinguished  painter.     Yet  whatever  his   works  there  is  no   evidence  of 

success  these  disciples  may  find  now,  there   being  any  thing   beyond   for 

it  will  be  found  to  be  fleeting,  glory  which    he   is   striving:    there   is   no 

but  for  a  day ;  and  in  future  years  wide  departure  in  method  of  work- 

Corot  will  stand  alone.    Our  eyes  will  ing,  no  venturing  into  new  combina- 

not  rest  contentedly  on  the  imitator's  tions  of  color,  but,  rather,  he  labors 

works  when  his  master's  are  at  hand,  like  one  blind  to   all  sensations  of 

All  imitators  and  followers  add  but  color,  save  one. 

increased  lustre  to  the  glory  of  their  There  is  a  complacency,  a  self- 
masters  ;  yet  it  is  at  too  great  a  satisfied  spirit,  pervading  all  of  his 
sacrifice :  if  they  were  wise,  they  productions,  which,  while  doubtless 
could  do  better.  saving  him  from  perilous  temptations, 
The  presence  and  influence  of  the  points  unerringly  to  the  narrow  limits 
best  art  reforms,  ennobles ;  but  it  has  of  his  capacity  as  an  artist,  and  shows 
no  creative  germ.  That  which  is  the  want  of  that  universality  of  love, 
peculiar,  that  which  gives  the  indt-  and  mastery  of  Nature,  which  is  the 
viduality  to  an  artist's  works,  is  not  to  sure  index  of  the  broad  and  compre- 
be  imitated  with  impunity.  To  learn  hensive  mind  of  a  great  artist.  But 
our  task,  we  must  look  within.  We  if  there  had  been  less  stamina,  less  of 
must  study  God's  masterpieces  in  the  humble  and  abiding  spirit  which 
all  humility  of  spirit,  if  we  would  awaits  its  time,  he  would  have 
find  the  vitalizing  germ  of  original  yielded  to  the  carping  critics,  or  to 
thought  and  invention.  There  is  in  the  un appreciating  public.  From 
Corot's  works  a  monotony  which  day  to  day,  from  year  to  year,  has  he 
never  accompanies  the  works  of  a  labored  joyously  on,  mindful  of  the 
truly  great  artist.  He.  rarely  gives  great  truths  which  Nature  unfolded 
us  a  surprise  :  we  anticipate  all  that  and  made  manifest  to  him. 
he  has  for  us.     Yet  there  is  an  inde-  A.  H.  Bicknell. 

scribable   pensiveness    encircling    all  

that  he  does,  which,  if  it  do  not  TWO  MORNINGS  WITH  ALBRECHT 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  touches  DURER. 
our  tenderest  sympathies.  How  In  the  print-room  of  the  British 
different  is  Turner !  How  he  grasps  Museum  is  9,  large  folio  volume,  bound 
all  the  phases  of  Nature,  and  nnfolds  in  worn  black  leather,  bearing  Al- 
to us  their  hidden  charms !  With  brecht  DUrer's  monogram  on  the  back, 
what  tenderness  does  h»  touch  the  and  on  the  side  the  name  Teeckening, 
humblest  subject !  with  what  consum-  and  the  date  1637.  Its  story  is  this: 
mate  power  does  he  grapple  with  the  Willibald  Imhof,  the  son  of  Willibald 
most  glowing  and  majestic  scenes  of  Pirkheimer's  daughter  Felicitas,  in- 
Nature,  sounding  every  note  to  the  herited  the  art-collections  of  his 
top  of  the  compass!  What  flights  of  grandfather,  father,  and  his  mothers 
imagination,  speeding  away  into  unmarried  sister  Barbara.  His  wife 
realms  of  pure  imaginative  art!  and  children,  directly  disobeying  his 
Corot  stands  forth  with  his  one  pre-  last  wishes,  sold  his  treasures ;  and 
cious  gift;  while  Turner's  are  num-  the  Earl  of  Arundel  bought  this  vol- 
berless,  bearing  the  impress  of  geniua,  ume    either  in     Nuremberg  or  the 
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Netherlands.  Ifc  was  probably  in  the  beard,  all  Btanding  oat  against  a  Ted- 
Stafford  House  part  of  the  earPs  col-  brown  background.  Near  it  are  two 
lections,  sold  in  1720 ;  for,  not  far  from  old  men's  heads, — one  very  brilliant  in 
that  time  it  fell  into  the  handa  of  Sir  color,  on  a  black  ground;  and  another 
Hans  Sloane,  and  was  bequeathed  by  in  a  white  cap.  Each  of  these  is 
him,  with  the  rest  of  his  property,  to  about  one-sixth  the  size  of  life, 
the  British  Museum,  in  1753.  Sometimes  two  or  three   sketches 

William  Bell   Scott,    in  his    Life  are   placed  on  one   page :   some  are 

of  Diirer,    says,  that  between  eighty  nearly    invisible,    and    otiiers    very 

and   ninety  of  the  two  hundred  and  slightly  drawn.     In  many  cases,  the 

twenty    drawings    in   the   book    are  paper  is  prepared  with  green  coloring- 

undouV)tedly  authentic.      Others  are  niatter;  and  the  lines,  drawn  with  the 

doubtful ;  and  some  are  certainly  not  point  of  the   brush,   are    heightened 

DUrer's.     Enough,  however,  are  really  with  white. 

the  work  of  the  great  artist  to  show        29  is  a  wonderfully   pathetic,   up- 

how  he  worked,  and  to  bring  a  student  lifted  thorn-crowned  head  of  Christ, 

nearer  him  than  he  can  come  in  any  drawn  in  black  chalk,  with  the  mouth 

other  way.     For  who  would  not  gladly  a  little  open.     Some  faint   marks  un- 

study  a  leaf  of  Shakspeare's    manu-  derneath    are    translated,    ''  I     drew 

script,  and  see  how  thoughts  shaped  this  face  in  my   Sikness"  (sic).    The 

themselves  into  words,  and  words  into  date  is  1503,  nine  years  after  Diirer'd 

musical  and  finished  verse?     In  just  marriage. 

the  same  way,  one  looks  at  a  great        34,  a  woman's  face,  broad  and  full, 

painter's  rough  sketches  and  studies,  with  a  certaiq  dignified  comeliness,  is 

from  which  the  beauty  and  power  of  half    the   size   of  life.     Sketches  of 

great  pictures  have  arisen.  women  and  children,  cherubs'  heads 

^   After  untying  several  knots  of  red  on  green  paper,  the  upturued  face  of 

tape,  I  succeeded  in  getting  a  three-  a    Magdalen,    and    babies,    lovingly 

days'  permission  to  go  into  the  read-  drawn,  are  on  the  next  dozen  pages, 
ing-room  and  print-room  of  the  British        47,  in  black  chalk  on  brown   paper. 

Museum,  and  asked  for  the  book  of  is  a  noble  life-size  man's  head,  with 

Diirer's  sketches.     The  first  picture  hair  falling  on  his  neck,  and  cut  short 

is  a  copy,  date<l  1576,  of  the  shadowy  on  his  forehead,  a  beard,  and  a  cap. 

looking-glass  likeness  which  the  boy  Underneath  is  written,  "I  think  this 

Albrecht  made  of  himself  at  the  age  isA.  D.  himself,"  wit^h  the  well-known 

of  fourteen.^  monogram. 

Some   sepia    heads    of  angels   are        48,  a  grave,  sweet,  woman *8  face, 

next  in  order,  and  then  comes  a  study  nearly  as  Vvrge  as  life,  is   drawn  on 

for  the  great  Lucrece,  drawn  in  India-  green  paper,  and  is  much  injured.    It 

ink  upon  a  yellow  ground.  is  thought  to  be  Diirer's  mother. 

Some   slight  sketches   follow.;  and        50,  a  drawing  which  Waagen  praises 

after  them  is  a  painting  on  cloth,  one-  for  its  masterly  freedom,  is  a  portrait 

third  the  size  of  life,  of  the  head  of  of  Fronica,  a  young  woman   of  Nu- 

an  old  Jew,  with  yellow-brown  skin,  remberg,  probably   a  wood-engraver; 

dark  eyes,  and  thick  gray  hair  and  for    Formschneiderin  is    written   in 

large  letters  under  it. 

»Da  haV    ich  naoh  eln  Splagell  niMsh  mlr  72    jg    a    bird's    WlUff    on    a    black 

8eIbfitKiin8t6ltiml484  Ja.    Daichnocheln  Kind  i        .  ,  it 

w4rd.  Aiurecht  Diuer.  Thitt  is  tiio  inaciipUon.  grouud,  With  no  monogram,  out  show- 
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ing  D^rer^s  own  touch.     Ifc  is  out-  by  is  a  cliff,  down  whic^  streams  have 

spread,    and    shaded     from    yellow,  washed  for  centuries,  weariiig  away 

til  rough  pale  brown,  to   gray.      The  the   stone   into  deep   gullies.     Some 

fcatiiers    are   carefully   finished,   but  trees  and  plants  nestle  in  a  little  hoi- 

have  a  certain  hardness,  unlike  those  low  against  its  purplish-brown  side. 

of  the  dead  bird  in  another  part  of  the  Farther  toward  the  left,  the  rock   is 

collection.  barren,  except  where,  at  the  top,  two 

79  to  82  are  water-colpr  designs  for  dead  trunks  ri6e  up  to  show  where 

ilasks  and  fountains,  slightly  drawn,  life  once  has  been.     A  streak  of  blue 

110,  a  jug  and  tripod,  marked  with  clay  runs  across  the  cliff;  and  traces 

tile    familiar    monogram,   show  how  of  it  are  below.     The  whole  picture, 

carefully'   DUrer    did     the     smallest  if  I  remember  rightly,  is  about  six 

things.  inches  by  eight« 

112  Is  a  little  pen-and-ink  sketch        Below  it,  on  the  same  page,  is  a 

of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John,  with  the  water-color  sketch  of  a  lake,  with  firs 

monogram,  but  no  date.  on  the  right,  a  sky  with  many-colored 

114  is  a  design  for  the '' Great  For-  clouds,   and  some  fir-trnnks  on   the 

tone,"  undoubtedly  Duror*s  own,  as  is  left.     The  picture  is  unfinished,   ex- 

also  a  bird's  wing  for  the  same  wood-  cept  in  the  foreground,  where  every 

cat.  blade  of  grass  stands  out  against  the 

133  to  148  are  small  pen-and-ink  blue-black  water, 
fiketches  (some  can  hardly  be  made        168,  a  study  of  throe  carrots  and  a 

oat)  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  designs  bulrush,  shows  Durer's  fedthfulness  in 

for  goldsmith-work,  borders  like  those  the  least  things, 
of  Maximilian's  prayer-book,  and  an        173  is  a  pen-and-ink  Prodigal  Son, 

absurd  sketch  of  a  pig  and  stork  look-  different  from    the    woodcut.      The 

ing   at  each  other.      I   wish  that  I  swine  are  very  lifelike.     One  of  them 

could  copy  the  complacent  expression  is  sniffing  at  the  prodigal ;  while  the^ 

of  the  little  pig^  and  the .  curl  in  his  others  are    quarreUing  around  their 

tail.  trough. 

After  them  come  a  cock's  head,  174,  a  woman  in  a  large  cap,  is  a 
some  rabbits  (outlined,  not  finished,  design  for  the  figure  standing  behind 
like  the  beautiful  one  in  the  Albertina  St.  Anna  in  the  woodcut,  of  her 
Museum),  two  sturgeons  in  colors  (one  niarriage  with  Joachim, 
lialf,  the  other  quite  finished),  the  175  is  not  Diirer's,  but  is  a  pretty 
rhinoceros  of  the  wood-cut,  an  ex-  design  of  Venus  with  Cupid,  stung  by 
quisitely  delicate  pen-and-ink  sketch  a  swarm  of  bees,  whose  hive  he  has 
of  an  old  tree-trunk,  and  a  few  land-  tipped  over.  Underneath,  a  quota- 
scapes.  A  drawing  which  Mr.  Scott  tion  from  Plato  is  thus  translated  into 
does  not  think  genuine  has  Dtirer's  old  German:  — 
own  rounded  trees  on  the  hillsides. 

166,    dated   1506,  is   a  wonderful  "DertteneStachbringtRtoaserSchmerz; 

study  of   sandBtone  «x.k,   in  every  ^f^^^^^^tlSt^^aS 

combination  of  purple  and  red.    Near  Ueb  ist  veil  honlp:  und  blttrer  gaU. " 
the  top  is  a  bed  of  clay,  whose  strati- 
fication, and  a  small  pine,  and'  some       180  is  a  crayon  drawing  of  hands, 

mountain  plants  growing  out  of  the  one  clasping  the  other's  wrist,  dated 

top,  are  most  delicately  finished*  Kear  1578. 
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181  has  studies  of  other  hands  in  No.  4  is  the  head  of  a  saint,  three- 
different  positions.  quarters  the  size  of  life,  drawn  with 

182,  dated  1506-07,  is  a  study  of  the  point  of  the  bru<»h   on  prepared 

Eve  in  three  positions.  blue  paper,  and  dated  1508. 

185  is  a  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  5,  6,  and  8  came  to  the  Mnsenm 

Apollo,  with  long   curling    locks,  a  in  1799,  from  the  collection  of  the 

sceptre,  and  the  sun  in  his  hand.  Kev.  Clayton  Mordaunt  Cracherode,  a 

184,  dated  1500,  is  a  naked  woman  mild    cockney  virtuoso,    who    never 

on  a  green  background,  with  an  el-  went  farther  away  from  London  than 

lipse  described  around  the  upper  part  to  Oxford.     He  had  a  rare  collection 

of  her  body,  as  a  scale  of  proportion,  of  books,  coins,  prints,  drawings,  and 

185  and  18G  are  a  profile  and  front  gems,  all  of  which,  except  two  precious 
view  of  a  man's  figure.  The  draw-  volumes,  he  left  to  the  English  nation. 
ings  from  187  to  220  are  thought  not  5  is  the  head  of  an  old  man,  wliose 
to  be  Durer's.  stern  face,  and  beautiful  beard  stream- 
Some  of  the  best  drawings  in  the  ing  in  long  curls,  from  dark  gray  to 
book  have  been  taken  out,  and  placed  white,  stand  boldly  out  from  a  dark- 
with  those  which  have  come  to  the  brown  background.  The  date  is  1518. 
Museum  from  other  sources.  They  6,  the  gem  of  the  whole  collection, 
are  all  carefully  mounted  on  stiff  card-  is  a  water-color  painting  of  a  dead 
board,  and  are .  kept  in  a  portfolio,  bird,  usually  called  a  kingfisher.  The 
The  fi.rst  is  a  crayon  head,  with  a  cap  breast  is  green-blue,  shading  into 
and  feather,  carefully  finished,  and  yellow-brown,  with  a  touch  of  gilding 
bearing  the  monogram,  and  the  date  on  the  throat,  and  a  reddish  tint  on 
1516.  DUrer^s  lines,  not  one  of  which  the  head,  and  inside  the  bill.  The 
is  useless  or  meaningless,  are  nowhere  legs  are  red.  The  wings  shade  from 
to  be  seen  better  than  in  the  second,  blue-green  to  bright  blue,  edged  with 
a  Virgin  and  Child,  dated  1503,  drawn  an  inch  of  black  on  the  under  sur- 
in  pen-and-ink,  with  a  red  line  face  of  the  primaries.  The  tail  is 
through  the  middle.  gray-green  with  a  little  deep  red.    All 

The   third  is  a    little   water-color  the  feathers  are.  exquisitely  painted, 

landscape  with  a  calm  river,  grass  in  from  those  on  the  throat,  a  little  ruf- 

the  right  foreground,  a  boat  at  the  fled,  to  the  smooth  ones  on  the  breast 

left,  and  a  sky  washed  in  with  green-  The  outer  surface  of  the  left  wing  is 

gray  and  slaty  clouds.    A  sandy  beach,  a  little  turned,  to  show  the  deep  blue- 

an  island,  or  projecting  bank,  on  which  green  shade. 

is  a  little  house  with  a  tall  red  roof,  7  is  from  the  book,  a  careful  pen- 
grass  and  trees  around  it,  and  its  re-  and-ink  outline  of  a  camel.  Jt  is 
fiection  in  the  water,  are  all  the  ma-  dated  1521,  and  was  probably  drawn 
terials  out  of  which  the  artist  has  at  Antwerp,  or  elsewhere,  in  Diirer's 
made  a  little  picture,  painted  with  the  journey  in  the  Low  Countries, 
utmost  care  and  truthfulness.  Every  8  is  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  two 
grass-blade  and  tree  has  a  character  angels,  with  a  crown ;  and  9,  a  draw- 
of  its  own,  and  nothing  is  vague  or  ing  of  the  Virgin  with  the  Christ- 
weak.  Underneath,  Wein  Hans  and  child  at  her  breast.  One  little  cherub 
the  monogram  are  written.  'ljie!:^n«e  pulls  one  side  of  her  mantle;  and 
is  like  the  one  in  the  engraving  known  another  has  caught  up  an  end  of  it, 
as  the  Virgin  with  the  Monkey.  and  throws  it  over  himself  in  (he  air. 
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The  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  form  of  a  of  the  sea-city  where  his  power  was 
dove,  hovers  above  the  group,  which  is  first  recognized.  There  is  no  hints 
heightened  with  white,  and  done  with  of  the  grim  fortitude  of  the  Knight, 
the  point  of  the  brush  on  a  deep  brown  or  the  brooding  sadness  of  the  Mel- 
ground.  It  has  neither  date  nor  mon-  ancholia;  but  scraps  of  the  painter's 
ogram.  every-day  life  among  men  and  beasts, 

10  is  a  large  dog,  drawn  faintly  with'  birds  and  fishes,  are  crowded  into  the 

the  point  of  tiie  brush.   Ithasthemon-  drawings.     I   do   not  think,  with   a 

ogram,  but  no  date.     Underneath  are  writer  in  "The  Edinburgh  Review'' 

two  WQrds  which  look  like /c/i-^emacA^.  for  July,  1861,  that  ^Hhe  smile  that 

Half  a    do2^en    copies   of    DUrer's  dimples  round  the  lips  of  Mona  Lisa 

drawings   of  the   human    figure,  in  was  a  thing  undreamt  of  in  the  abid- 

front,  back,  and  profile,  with  scales  of  ing  sadness  of  the  German's  mind," 

pro[K)rtion  througii   the   middle,  and  even  though  "  DUrer's  manhood  was 

circles    described   through    the    out-  absorbed  in  the  stern  inquiry,  '  What 

stretched  hands,  and  a  drawing,   by  is  truth?'"  as  his  noble  outburst  at 

some  unknown  hand,  of  his  sketch  of  Luther's  imprisonment  shows.    There 

the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  are  also  is  fun  in  some  of   his  animals,   sly 

in  the  portfolio.  satire  in  the  Preaching  Fox  of  Maxi- 

The  drawings  give  the  careful  stu-  milian's  prayer-book,  and   pure    ab- 

dent   of  to-day   a  glimpse    into  the  surdity  and  boyishness  in  a  scrawl  of 

workings  of  DUrer's  mind,  —  the  mind  Pirkheimer's  Chambermaid,  sent  from 

of  a  painter,  architect,  and  engraver,  Venice.     The  "infinite  patience  "of 

busied  with  many  things,  but  never  genius  is  shown  in  DUrer's  work;  and 

forgetting  to  do  his  best'  work  in  all  strength,    tenderness,     sadness,    and 

of  them.     There  is  not  in  the  book  mirth   are   all   in  the    swift  strokes 

or  portfolio  one  sketch  of  the   sea,  which  stand  out  fresh  and  clear  on 

which  Kuskin  thinks  is  forced  into  the  paper,  still  unworn  after  nearly 

many    of  DUrer's   pictures,   perhaps  four  hundred  years, 

because  of  his  grateful  remembrance  Caroline  M.  Hbwixs. 


mml  ^cfrichr- 


[PlgiiresitoTinclurt^e  Indicate  degree  of  dif-  tion   of   head,  heart,   and   hands  to 

fieulty;  e.g.,]  very  eMiy, 7 yerydimcalt.  Capitals  ,       •    ^  ,,..,.,     ^             ♦          ,r 

(A  to  (i)  the  key.    Small  letters  witliin  biaokets,  make  lUtelJlgiDle  to  ones  selt  or  an- 

the  rauge  for  the  Toice.]  Other. 

G.  D.  RussELi  &  Co.,  126  Tremont  ^«"t''« , "  ^""f,  T'*o°"'  ^^^r  " 

Streot  Boston.  "*  P'^*'*'*^  «^  ^^^«"  ^*"'«»  "^    ^"- 

nocence"  are  poetical,  and  childidii  in 

Twenty^five      Songs      without  the  same  sense.     A  joang  player  of 

Words,     3.     Stephen  Heller.  ten  or  twelve,  who  has  been  carefully 

Book  2 75  trained,  without  being  in  any  sense 

The  series  is  complete  in  four  books,  precocious,  ought  not  only  to  under- 

the  second  of  which  is  before  us,  con-  ^^^^^y  ^^^  ^^  P%  intelligently,  any 

taining    numbers  9  to  15  inclusive.  ^^®  ^^  ^'^^s®  charming  tone  poems. 

Each  number  is  complete  and  perfect  Little  Tyrolean.    2.    G.    Theo- 

as  a  flower,  or  an  experience  of  child-        dore  Oesten 30 

hood.  "Strange  Story,"  "Weeping  Number  four  in  a  series  of  six  easy 
Child,"  "  Cheerful  Companion,"  "  The  and  extremely  pleasing  little  pieces 
Dumb  Child,"  "Hunter's  Farewell,"  for  little  folks,  entitled  "Children's 
"  Flower  of  Grief,"  "  Forget-me-not."  Happy  Hours."  The  others  are,  "  Ou 
The  plan  reminds  one  of  Schumann's  the  Tilt,"  "Doll's  Dream,"  «  The  Goat 
Kinderscenen ;  but  nothing  has  been  Post-Chaise,"  "The  Little  Watch- 
borrowed,  except  the  form.  The  treat-  man,"  "  Story  of  the  Woods."  Die 
ment  of  each  theme  is  simple  and  Kleine  Tyrolerin  is  suggestive  of 
original,  and  more  within  the  scope  of  mountain-climbing,  echoes,  and  jodels. 
childish  fancy  and  childish  fingers.  Movement  moderato.  The  phnising 
The  Kinderscenen  are  often  misunder-  and  expression  marks  are  given  with 
stood.  Many  a  young  pupil  and  care,  and,  with  the  careful  fingerinfr. 
inexperienced  teacher,  misled  by  the  will  prove  of  special  service  to  young 
title,'^  Scenes  from  Childhood,"  by  an  teachers.  The  musical  quality  of 
analogy  not  very  unreasonable,  im-  Oesten's  lighter  compositions,  with  an 
agine  them  to  be  a  kind  of  musical  equal  chance  of  familiarity  given  to  a 
Mother  Goose,  or  Rhymes  for  Infant  young  pupil,  ought  to  go  far  to  rival 
Minds,  when  in  very  truth  the  scenes  the  unfortunate  popularity  of  such 
are  rather  those  which  a  mature  mind  things  as  the  "Mulligan  Guards  ;'' 
recalls  of  his  own  childhood,  or  the  besides  an  added  weight  of  profit  to 
poet's  interpretation  and  translation  of  miisical  intelligence  and  taste,  which 
that  which  to  the  child  has  only  a  are  quite  as  much  matters  of  education 
surface   meaning,   requiring  cultiva-  as  velocity  and  techniquef 
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Convalescence,  4.  D^  Kirch ner.     ,35  movement,  with   a  few  pretty  bird- 
One  of   twelve   Franz   Songs    ar-  notes.     The   waltz   itself  is   melodic 
ranged  for  the  piano.     Many  lovers  and  rhythmic^  and  quite  within  reach 
of  Robert  Franz  to  whom  Heaven  has  of  a  player  of  very  moderate  ability, 
denied   the-  last  best   gift   of   song, 

whose  lips  are  dumb,  though    music  vocal. 

sings  in  their  hearts  and  speaks  from  q  SahUaris.    K\   4.    (Q  to  F.) 

their  very  finger-tips,  will  be  glad  of        Faure    ■ : 30 

these  simple,  graceful  transcriptions.  From  a  collection  of  sacred  quar- 
where  nothing  is  added  that  could  tets  and  anthems  by  modem  corn- 
well  be  spared,  and  nothing  omitted  posers.  Both  Latin  and  English 
that  we  miss  in  theme  or  treatment,  words  are  given.  The  opening  solo, 
The  words  which  gave  birth  to  the  for  tenor  or  soprano,  is  good ;  with  a 
divine  melodies  of  the  truest  German  chorus  for  mixed  voices  to  close, 
song-writer  of  this  age  we  must  Would  be  useful  and  effective  for  a 
needs  lose ;  but  the  thought  is  impris-  quartet  choir,  without  any  frighten- 
oiied  in  the  melody,  and  becomes  ing  difficulties.  Accompaniment  for 
intelligible  at  the  hands  of  a  player  piano  or  organ, 
possessed  of  taste  and  skill  ^^^  j^^^^    ^    g     ^„  ^  ^^^ 

Morceaiix   Caracteristijnes,     4  Dudley  Buck 50 

A"*.     Wollenhaupt 30        p^r  soprano  or  high  tenor.     Eng- 

One  in  a  series  of  brilliant  Salon  lish  and  Latin  words.      Accompani- 

Stuckefur  das  piano-forte  published  ment  rather  difficult,  as  it  follows  the 

with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  changing    theme     and    key,    whiuh 

amateurs  who  desire  a  collection  of  modulates   from    G^  to  A  with   fine 

good  brilliant  music  not  too  classical  effect  in  the  adagio  maestoso,  return- 

for  average  parlor  audiences,  yet  worth  ing   to   the   original  key  before   the 

playing,    and    worth    playing    well,  closing  AvCy  Ave  Maria,     Mr.  Bnck 

Wollenhaupt    is    always   a    graceful  as  a  composer  is  winning  name  and 

writer,  never  carrying  any  one  into  fame  that  he  well  deserves:  he  is  a 

deep  water,  it  is  true ;  but  we  are  safe  close,  careful  student,  with  the  gift  of 

from  shipwreck,  and  float  lightly  and  melody,  and  a  conscientious  use  of  the 

merrily  in  the  sunshine.     Apart  from  talent  intrusted  to  him.     We  are  in- 

its  pleasing  character  as  a  playing  .debted  to  him  already  for  some  of  the 

piece,  the  composition  is  a  good  study  most  pleasing  quartets  and  anthems 

for  lightness  and  velocity.     The  series  among  our  modem  church-music, 

is  by  no  means  complete;  but,  among  gj^  ^^^^  „^^^  ^^  j^  jj^^^ 
twelve  out  of    the   thirty-six   pieces        q     4.    q^^^^  ^  Osgood     .     .50 
?)romi3ed,    we    find    the     names     of  ,  .,  ..  .^,      ■,,       ^         ,, 

Reinecke,     Field,    Behr,    Sehulhoff,        ^"^  .^^^S,   '''*!'     ^'-    ^^ood « 

,^  TT..    1  1      1,  11  name  attached  as  smsrer  or  composer 

Duvenoy,    Handel,    &c.,  —  a   goodly  .  ,        .     ^  iir    v 

/'  1         .^   .        /  18  siiro  to  win  favor.     We  have  no 

array,  from  among  whom  it  is  safe  ^  y  '^      j.r  •       -j 

/'  ,        ,  ^  more   graceful  song-wnter  this  side 

to  choose  at  random.  .,  .  j    i-  i         -n   v 

the   water,  and   lew   who  will   bear 

Golden  Robin,      3.      D.      Le-  comparison   with   him    as   a   singer. 

mercier 50  He  has  given  us  a  delicious  bit  of 

ValsB  caprice^  easy  and   graceful,  melody,  just  sustained  by  a  simple 

beginning    with    a    short    pastorale  accompaniment,  that  is  never  obtru- 
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sive,  but  belongs  just  to  the  song  with  not  know  the  song,  and  wish  to  play 

the  belonging  of  fitness.     The  author  the  piano   arrangement   understand- 

of  the  words  we  do  not  know,  but  ingly. 

almost  fancy  the  singer  is  the   poet 

also.  ^M«  A.'  Pond   &  Co.,  647  Broad- 

tioi.                      J    1     v  .  way,  New  York. 

"  She  wears  a  rose  in  lier  hair  •' ' 

At  the  twilight's  gentle  close:  Crusader's  March.  4  G.  A.  W. 

Her  face  L*  fair,  how  fair  I  ^^ 

Umler  the  rose,  -"^^rg 40 

T  steal  like  a  shallow  there,  Number  one  from   Selections  from 

As  she  8it.s  In  rapt  repose,  ,                  r  crru    t  r            »u    li  i 

And  whisper  my  lo%iug  prayer,  the  opera  of  «ihe  ralisraan    by  Bulie. 

Under  tlie  rose.          ,  Movement    atidante   maestoso,   after 

She  plucks  the  rose  from  her  hair,  ^he   fashion   in   which  crusaders  are 

And  her  color  comes  and  goe^;  ,                ,        t    ^  ^i              .i. 

And  I  her  lover  wUl  dare  supposed  to  march.     Let  these  not  be 

Under  the  rose."  mistaken  for  the  crusading  band  of 

the   West,    whoso    movements    were 

The   Tear.     F.     4.     (C  to  G.)  j^gg  rhythmical,  though   perhaps  no 

ICubinstem 3U  ^lore  unwise,  than  their  predecessors. 

A  song  for  mezzo  soprano,  or  a  con-  If  history  is  to  be  trusted,  theoretical 

tralto  of  good  range:  less  difficult  in  piety    and    practical     impiety    were 

every  sense  than  most  of  Kubinstein's  cliaracteristics  of  the  fanatics  of  the 

songs.     Words    by    Thomas    Moore,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  quite 

The  well-known  song  about  Ellen  at  as  truly  as  of  the  hot-headed  zealota 

herLindor's  tomb.     There's  a  curious  of  the  nineteenth, 

misprint  in   the  hist  stanza  in  this  "  The  Talisman,"  founded  on  Scott's 

edition,  which  should  read,  —  novel  of  that  name,  is  not  a  new  ope- 

" To  ^o-fT7<'d  Pity  hrought  the  tear,  ra,  but  has  lately  come  into  favor  in 

And  hung  it  on  her  diadem."  English,  in  which   it  was    originally 

,-                  ,     T^                o      Tn  written,  after  having  achieved  success 

Nearer    and    Dearer,      o.     F.  ,,         i             ti.  i-        ^        i  ^• 

/TT» .     A  V     m       Tr    1                    Ar^  through    an    Italian    translation    m 

(F  to  A.)     Tom  Karl  ...     .40  t.^.,              .    r               r     c  \         xu 

^              '  Milan,  we  believe ;  so  fearful  are  the 

A   graceful    ballad    of    the   senti-  ^^^^^^  ^f    commending    any   thing 

mental  school,  written  by  the  sweet-  ^^istic  that  has  not  forei^  indor^- 

voiced    tenor   who    has    now   many  ^^^^t.     Played  with  vigor  and  accu- 

friends  m  the  concert-roora.      Dedi-  ^^^  j^  will  prove  popular.     Several 

dated  to  Miss  Edith  Abell,  and  spe-  ^^kve  passages  put  it  rather  beyond 

cially  suited  to  her  voice  and  style.  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^^^  j^^^^ 

l^otus  Flower.    4.     P.     Robert  Spirit  Love.      3.      C.     E.  H. 

Schumann 20        Sherwood 50 

Thmi  art  like  a  Flower.    At.    A^  A  cradle-song  for  the  piano.    After 

Robert  Schumann 20  the   fashion  of  cradle-songs,   with  a 

Heine's    poems    and    Schumann's  legato  andante  movement,  of  necessi- 

mnsic  are  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  ty   somewhat    monotonous,  lest    the 

Gennan  song.     This  edition  is  more  baby  should  get  too  much  interested, 

properly    a    piano    arrangement    by  and  refuse  to  sleep.     The  sentiment 

Keinecke,  with  the   addition   of  the  which  the  author  has  endeavored  to 

words  in  fine  print  above  the  upper  translate   musically  is   given  on  the 

staff;  an  assistance  to  those  who  do  titlepage. 
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"  Spirit  love,  BO  pHre  and  ^ntle, 

Wellinj5  from  tlie  inotlier's  breast ; 
Tendeme«  so  sweetly  Hootlilng, 

Lulling  innocence  to  re^t, 
As  the  little  sunny  proiuiw 

Of  a  future  life  to  come, 
Kettles  in  the  loving  circle 

Of  its  faiiest,  dearest  home." 

The  theme  is  pretty  as  \^ell  as 
simple,  with  no  difficult  passages 
cither  in  reading  or  execution. 

Sumner  Corps  March.     4.     E 
minor.     Hinton 50 

Key  changes  to  E  major,  after- 
wards to  F,  which  seems  to  give  most 
satisfaction,  as  it  remains  in  that  key 
to  the  end.  Dedicated  to  tlie  Sum- 
ner Corps  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  adding 
one  more  to  the  scores  of  composi^ 
tions,  that,  by  some  natural  law,  seem 
born  of  etery  great  or  famous  man's 
death.  This  march  might  be  very 
effective  with  a  band,  but  does  not 
seem  especially  musical  or  original 
a:s  a  piano  composition. 

VOCAL. 

Look  thro^  mine  eyes  with  thine. 
3.  C.  (A  to  E^  E.  P.  Chase        .35 
A  contralto  setting  of  Tennyson's 
poem.     A  soprano  or  tenor  arrange- 
ment is  also  published  in  E^. 

Three  Roses.     A.  3.  (C^ft  to  E.) 
Faustina  Hasse  Hodges     .     .     .35 

Wishes.      G.     2.      (D  to  E.) 
Faustina  Hasse  Hodges     .     .     .35 

Prison  Song.    D*».    4    (C  to  C.) 
Faustina  Hasse  Hodges     .     .     .35 

Every  thing  by  this  author  is  good : 
these  three  songs  form  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  first  is  the  best,  and 
is  original  in  form  and  treatment. 
The  words,  by  Adelaide  Procter,  have 
a  world  of  sweetness  and  tenderness 
in  them,  which  is  fitly  framed  in  the 
music 

'*  At  three  red  roses'  cost 
My  world  was  gained  and  lost" 


The  second  is  an  extremely  grace- 
ful  song  of  a  lover,  who,  in  turn,  seeks 
to  be  the  breeze  that  kisses  fair  Mar- 
garet, the  sunbeam  that  crowns  her 
head,  the  violet  that  rests  on  her 
breast:  each,  in  turn,  fades  and  dies, 
and  becomes  worthless  to  fair  Mar- 
garet. 

"  Well,  let  me,  then,  thy  tnie  lore  he. 
Winning  thine  every  tliouKht  for  me  : 
I'll  envy  not  the  breeze  or  flower, 
Nor  e'en  the  Huul^eain's  golden  Hhower. 
'  All,  tJiat  I  cannot  ca?<t  away. 
But  hold  forever  night  and  day.' " 

So  love  was  crowned  at  last  with 
that  which  alone  is  fair  exchange. 
Love  for  love. 

The  third  song  in  the  list  is  a  fresh 
setting  of  an  old  favorite,  —  Pestal's 
Prison  Lay.  The  key  chosen  is  very 
rich,  and  well  within  compass  of  a 
contralto  voice.  Requires  careful  ac- 
companiment to  reach  the  full  effect 
intended,  which  is  quite  dramatic. 
All  these  would  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  any  contralto  singer's  music 
folio. . 

Sweet    Dora    Dare.  .  2.      B^ 
Ch.  D.  Blake 40 

A  song  with  chorus,  by  a  composer 
who  seems  extremely  popular  in  the 
line  he  has  chosen :  at  least  it  is  more 
legitimate  than  ^'  Make  me  a  jacket  of 
pu's  old  coat,"  and  as  fnr  removed  from 
such  musical  libels  as  from  classicism ; 
which,  after  all,  frightens  many  a  mu- 
sic-lover by  the  very  name.  Dora 
Dare  is  a  fair  type  of  the  country 
lassies  who  bewitch  the  country  lad- 
dies, much  in  the  same  fashion  as 
Phillis  and  Colin  a  century  ago. 
Though  we  might  suggest,  that,  as  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  wo  should 
predicate  for  Miss  Dare  less  brevity  of 
drapery  as  she  skips  through  the  hay- 
field.  As  a  young  lady  she  is  a  fail- 
ure; as  a  piquant,  merry  child  of, 
say,  ten  springs,  summers,  autumns,  or 
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winters,  as  you  chooae,  she  would  be  a  cian  as  we  know,  and  has  written  sev- 

great  success.     Accompaniment  very  eral  charming  descriptive  song^:  he 

simple.  is  a  poet  as  well  as  an  artist,  and  sach 

m      1  ^    ^  ^    m       r  *  titlepage  does  him  injustice,  to  say 

Too  late  to  go  to  Church ;  or,  .1.1.^1        ^     ^  , 

^      .        ./        ,    .,       T>     «  nothing  of  the  utterly  commonplace 

Corrnnq  through  the    Barley.  /.    .  ..Zi        mi  -i     1  n 

Tn    o     /■L-'  i.    -i/x     T  T>      •  first  title.     The  second  alone  would 
r.    o.    (Hi  to  i?.)    J.  iteming-  ,    .         ^      mt  •        . 

-n*  •  1      1.                                   Ai\  sound  piquant.     The  song  is  extreme- 
ton  Fairlamb    40  ,  '^  ,  ,.®,.       .  ,    1 , 

ly  pretty  among  the  undistmguishable 

Dedicated  to  Mrs.  Charles  Moulton,  fl^^  ^f    ^^^^^   ^^^^  ^^^i^  ^„j 

and   adorned   with   a  realistic    title-  well  repays  the  learning. 

page  telling  the  story,  in  a  diorama,  ^  ,      ,,    .       j    t^s    -«  %r 

Ax.    R    ^  •  r  i.  Salve  Maria,   4.  B^  E.  Marzo.     .60 

01  the  first  experience  of  two  young 

lovers  who  were  late  to  church  be-  ^  ^^""^^  ^"*^*®^  ^^"^  "^^^^^  ^^'<^*> 
cause  of  coming  through  the  barley,  with  English,  Latin,  and  Italian  words. 
There  was  grace  sufficient,  however,  -^^^^^^  grandiose  in  style  and  move- 
even  for  such  sinners ;  for  later  on  we  ™^.^*'  without  any  florid  passages, 
j^^  quite  within  the  compass  of  an  aver- 
age quartet  choir.  • 
**A<?ain  wo  met.  The  whispering  leaves  •  n  u  rr  ^>no  a  o 
Glanced  nigh  in  sight  ana  shadow  ;                J  he  Uutd  liats  of  W.    A.    2. 

The  i-eapers  piled  the  golden  tUieaves  ;  Hoffman 35 

Tlie  1)663  hummed  o*er  the  ujeadow ;  o^«-   ^   a     \.  mx        y         ^ 

The  royal  sun  rone  up  in  state,  ^^"8  ^"^  <5^^™^-     There's  only  a 

Our  marriage-day  adorning ;  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridicu- 

The  bells  rang  out,  wide  stooil  the  gate ;  bus,  from  "  Salve  Regina"  to  the  first 

And  neither  of  us  was  too  late  «^.,^;«  ^r  4.1.    «\r  n-  r«         1    i> 

To  go  to  church  that  morning."  ^^^^'^^'^  ^^  *^^«     Mulligan  Guards." 

•ar     -o  •  1      i_  •         ^i-  i_  .  "Theonly  time  we  wear  these  liats 

Mr.  Jbairlamb  is  a  thorough  musi-  is  on  St.  Paaick's  Day." 
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This  number  of  Old  and  New  contains  the  College  Directory  for 
the  close  of  1874.  This  directory  shows  the  names  of  the  officers  of 
the  more  itaportant  colleges  and  universities  in  the  cbuntry,  with  the 
statistics  of  their  numbers.  This  is  the  third  which  we  have  pub- 
lished. The  former  issues  have  proved  themselves  very  valuable  to 
gentlemen  interested  in  the  work  of  the  higher  education.  In 
response  to  a  very  general  request  of  theirs,  we  have  this  year 
deferred  its  publication  from  the  season  of  commencements  to  the 
close  of  the  year,  when  such  changes  have  been  made  in  the  staffs  of 
the  several  colleges  as  will  provide  for  the  service  of  the  new  college 
year. 

America  is  not  alone  in  the  very  general  discussion  of  the  systems 
of  higher  education.  A  parliamentary  commission  in  England  is 
still  at  work,  threatening,  indeed,  a  perfect  cataclysm  of  changes  in 
the  universities.  With  every  change  of  government  in  France,  the 
adjustment  of  what  they  call  "  secondary  instruction,"  which  corre- 
sponds very  nearly  to  what  we  mean  by  college  education,  comes 
again  under  review ;  and  a  report  is  issued,  showing  that  immense 
improvements  have  been  made,  backward  or  forward,  in  the  system. 
In  Germany,  the  mere  method  seems  to  meet  well  enough  the  habits 
of  life  and  the  requisitions  of  the  people.  But  even  there,  the  con- 
stant changes  in  the  staffs  of  instruction,  and  the  flow  of  students 
from  the  place  which  was  yesterday  popular,  to  the  university  which 
will  be  crowded  to-morrow,  with  the  somewhat  sensitive  relation  of 
the  universities  to  the  local  governments,  are  so  many  indications  that 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  of  the  time  is  the  adaptation,  from 

XateNd  MeordJnglo  Aetof  OoagnM*  in  fli*  ymr  1874.  bgr  flMPBOPBiKroBS  or  OiJ>  AVO  Vmw,  In  Um  ofliM 

of  Um  LibnuiMi  of  CongiMi  st  Wnihington. 
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year  to  year,  of  the  higher  education  to  the  new  necessities  of  the 
empire. 

in  this  country  there  is  no  forum  in  which  these  questions  can  be 
tried  on  very  well  defined  issues.  None  the  less  are  very  bold 
experiments  in  progress,  very  great  mistakes  committed,  and  very 
great  improvements  made.  We  have  oureelves  thought  it  a  pity  that 
the  careful  examination  made  of  the  largest  subjects  by  the  gov- 
erning boards,  and  boards  of  instruction,  of  our  best  universities, 
should  be,  as  we  might  say,  kept  secret ;  so  that  the  other  universities 
of  the  country  know,  almost  by  accident,  if  they  know  at  all,  what  are 
the  conclusions  arrived  at,  or  the  methods  by  which  those  conclusions 
were  attained.  In  an  exceptional  case,  like  the  decision  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity to  establish  Sage  College  for  women,  the  report  on  which  that 
decision  is  made  is  published.  But  such  publicity  is  an  exception, 
rather  than  the  rule.  Thus,  the  reports  of  the  president  of  Harvard 
.College,  and  of  the  deans  of  its  faculties,  and  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  its  boards  of  overseers,  are  printed  in  pamphlets  of  very 
small  circulation,  and  hardly  reach  any  persons  but  the  officials  of  that 
college.  And  nothing  would  be  more  difficult  than  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  an  intelligent  Englishman  or  Gennan  any  series  of  papers 
which  should  show  the  principles  on  which  the  six  leading  univer- 
sities of  this  country  are  administered,  or  the  reasons  of  such  changes 
as  have  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  their  administra- 
tion. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  difficulties  in  the  higher  education  here  —  when 
we  look  at  the  whole  country,  and  not  at  one  or  another  favored 
locality  —  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  first-rate  teachers  in  large 
enough  niimbers.  This  statement  will  surprise  people  in  favored 
>  localities,  who  see  first-rate  teachers  starving,  because  they  have 
nothing  to  do.  All  the  same  is  it  true,  that  the  colleges  are  embar- 
rassed, because  they  are  filled  up,  every  year,  by  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  poorly  taught ;  and  in  the  colleges  themselves,  except  in 
favored  jcircumstances,  there  is  a  drag,  because  teachers  who  can 
teach  quite  well  what  is  in  the  text-books  cannot  teach  much  more. 
The  eager  wish  everywhere  of  an  ambitious  and  successful  college 
president  'is  io  bring  into  his  college  more  absolutely  first-rate 
teachers,  who  will  inspire  the  pupils  with  a  passion  to  learn,  and 
who  will  be  &\Ae  to  meet  that  passion  much  more  than  half-way. 

From  the  existence  of  this  deficiency,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that 
the  country  wants  more  and  better  college  education,  not  less,  as  is 
sometimes  suggested.  It  is  true  enough  that  we  are  probably  wasting 
force  by  multiplying  the  number  of  such  institutions.    One  good  one 
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is  better  than  five  poor  ones.  It  is  not  certain,  however,  that  it  is 
true  that  one  large  one  is  better  than  five  small  ones^.  Still  less  is  it 
certain,  that  a  severe  division  of  labor  is  the  best  arrangement  among 
the  professors.  An  accomplished  tutor  in  an  English  college,  who 
teaches  four  enthusiastic  students  Latin  and  Greek,  is  probably  a 
better  teacher  than  any  man  could  be  who  taught  a  cla^  of  fifty, 
though  he  taught  them  Latin  alone.  The  English  tutor  would  not 
hesitate  to  add  mathematics  to  the  Latin  and  Greek,  if  the  necessity 
existed ;  and,  what  is  more,  if  he  undertook  to  teach  mathematics, 
he  would  teach  well.  So  would  any  well-trained  head  master  of  a 
high  school  in  America.  It  is  only  when  the  high  school  has  been 
re-baptized,  and  is  called  a  college,  that  there  is  any  sensitiveness  in 
announcing  that  the  same  person  is  expected  to  teach  Latin  in  the 
morning,  and  algebra  in  the  afternoon.  The  sensitiveness  ought  to 
be  as  to  the  much  more  critical  question,  whether  this  particular  pro- 
fessor teaches  badly  or  well. 

The  absolute  deficiency,  taking  the  country  at  large,  in  the  number 
of  thoroughly  accomplished  and  skilful  teachers,  may  be  compared, 
fairly  enough,  to  the  deficiency,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in  the 
number  of  thoroughly  accomplished  and  skilful  oflBicers.  We  do  not 
remember  that  at  that  time  anybody  ventured  to  express  a*  regret 
that  the  institution  at  West  Point  had  been  in  existence  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  and  had  given  to  us  the  handful  of  officers  which 
we  had.  When  people  express  an  unwillingness  to  have  the  General 
Government  make  appropriations  for  the  higher  education  in  other 
schools  than  those  for  the  army  and  navy,  they  do  so  with  a  vague 
idea  that  nothing  is  needed  there ;  that  John  Harvard's  will,  and 
Gov.  Yale's  bequest,  Mr.  Corneirs.  endowment,  and  the  other 
private  arrangements  of  this  sort,  substantially  cover  that  ground,  or 
that,  at  best,  the  higher  education,  if  it  be  a  matter  of  public  interest, 
is  a  local,  and  not  a  national  affair.  * 

We  believe  that  President  White's  very  full  and  conclusive  paper, 
which  he  read  at  Detroit  last  summer,  and  which  we  published  in 
October,  has  done  a  great  deal  to  silence  all  such  heresies.  The  truth 
is,  we  want  a  great  deal  more  good  education  in  the  higher  grades 
than  we  have  :  we  want  an  immense  deal  more.  What  we  want* will 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  \  and.  the  good  it  will  achieve  is  not  good 
for  one  county  or  another,  or  one  State  or  another :  it  is  good  for  the 
whole  nation,  not  to  say  for  the  whole  world.  If,  therefore,  while 
the  General  Government  is  spending  a  hundred  millions  more  or  less 
every  year  to  have  its  work  done,  it  should  choose  to  spend  a  million 
more  or  less  every  year  so  as  to  have  it  better  done  than  it  is,  the 
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General  Government  would  probably  find,  at  the  end  of  ten  years, 
that  it  had  made  a  good  expenditure  of  its  money.  It  would  be  much 
the  same  thing  on  a  large  scale,  as  happens  on  a  small  scale  when  the 
father  of  six  boys,  for  ten  years  of  their  boyhood,  sends  them  to  school 
for  three  months  in  winter,  and  three  months  in  summer,  instead  of 
keeping  them  for  that  time  hulling  com,  pegging  shoes,  or  digging 
potatoes.  For  the  question  before  the  country  is  not,  whether  the 
higher  education  shall  be  thoroughly  attended  to  by  one  authority  or 
another :  the  question  is,  whether  it  shall  be  thoroughly  attended  to 
at  all.  And  though  we  granted,  .what  is  not  true,  that  sufficient  pro- 
vision id  made  for  it  in  the  most  favored  States,  the  truth  remains, 
which  nobody  gainsays,  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  States,  no 
adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  it.  President  White's  paper 
has  been  very  widely  circulated,  not  only  in  Old  and  New,  but 
through  the  newspapers  and  other  channels.  And  we  believe,  that, 
when  the  old  questions  as  to  public  provision  for  the  highest  educa- 
tion shall  come  again  either  before  State  Legislatures  or  Congress,  it 
will  prove  that  some  of  the  worst  fallacies  on  the  subject  have  been 
dissipated,  and  hardly  appear  again. 


It  will  be  immediately  said,  that,  if  there  is  so  great  a  need  as  we 
have  represented  of  competent  teachers  of  the  very  highest  grade,  it 
is  surprising  that  the  salaries  of  such  teachers  are  so  low.  They 
generally  range  at  a  grade  not  much  above  starvation :  they  are  far 
inferior  to  the  salaries  of  a  first-class  cutter  in  a  large  tailor's  shop,  of  a 
first-class  cook  in  a  hotel,  and  very  far  below  the  salaries  paid  to 
first-class  circus-riders  and  ballet-dancers.    ^ 

In  regard  to  this  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  patent  rules 
regarding  the  sympathy  between  "  supply  and  demand,"  which  are 
the  glory  of  modern  political  economy,  however  true  or  false  they 
may  be  with  regard  to  the  movements  of  cotton,  iron,  bread-stufi>$, 
spices,  and  other  things,  have  never,  in  a  single  instance,  been  verified 
in  the  world  of  ideas.  This  difference,  at  least,  is  there  between 
matter  and  spirit, — a  distinction  which  we  recommend  to  Mr.  Tyndall. 
It  may  be,  that  when  the  Niam-niam  people,  in  the  heart  of  Africa, 
want  copper,  copper  flows  to  them  by  this  great  natural  law.  But 
we  do  not  observe,  when  they  need  truth,  or  courage,  or  even  when 
they  need  a  knowledge  of  geometry,  or  botany,  or  hydraulics,  that  the 
demand  for  these  virtues,  or  even  these  accomplishments,  creates  the 
supply.    Owing  to  this  unfortunate  deficiency  in  the  glorious  law  of 
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'  supply  and  demand,'  it  has  invariably^  happened  that  the  great 
teachers  of  the  world,  whether  they  were  Aristotles,  or  Abelards,  have 
been  very  poorly  paid,  if  their  pay  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the 
great  destroyers,  the  great  builders,  the  great  feeders,  the  great  mer- 
chants, or  even  the  great  amusers,  of  the  world.  And  the  same  con- 
trast as  to  their  recompense. holds  good  to-day. 

This  is  also  to  be  obsei*ved,  which  is,  indeed,  one  consequence  of 
the  principle  involved  in  the  statement  which  we  have  made.  To  be 
a  college  professor  in  America,  as  social  life  arranges  itself,  and  the 
circumstances  of  daily  life  go  on,  is  not  a  disagreeable  position. 
There  are  twenty  weeks'  vacation,  which  is  something  nobody  else  in 
America  has ;  for  the  very  rich  people  in  America  seem  to  have  no 
vacation  at  all.  There  is  great  respectability  of  position.  There  is 
admirable  opportunity  for  reading  and  study.  It  is  thoroughly  agree- 
able to  a  conscientious  and  high-toned  man.  For  all  these  reasons, 
and  many  more  like  them,  men  and  women  like  to  be  professors  of 
colleges.  On  the  whole,  it  is  considered  a  "  nicer  thing,"  as  our 
English  friends  would  say,  to  be  a  professor  in  a  college  than  to  be 
the  head  master  of  a  high  school.  For  every  vacancy,  therefore,  in 
the  board  of  instruction  in  any  college,  there  are  many  candidates, 
direct  or  indirect.  In  a  great  many  instances,  it  will  happen  that  the 
candidates  are  almost  indifferent  on  the  question  of  pecuniary  com- 
pensation. What  they  want  is  station,  comfort,  a  pleasant  place  for 
their  wives  and  children  to  live,  and  a  chance  to  be  of  some  use  in  the 
world.  It  is  against  the  competition  of  such  men,  who  are,  very 
possibly,  accomplished  men,  and,  as  we  have  said,  conscientious  men, 
that  the  thorough  Latinist,  the  thorough  Grecian,  or  the  thorough 
mathematician,  whose  life  is  completely  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  that 
which  he  wishes  to  teach,  is  presented  as  a  candidate  before  the 
trustees  of  a  college  which  is  itself  "  stripped  and  peeled."  They  can 
have  one  man,  accomplished,  conscientious,  virtually  self-supporting, 
and  as  well-informed  on  the  specialty  as  most  of  their  gis^duates  are, 
for  a  salary  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars.  They  ought  to  pay 
the  other  four  or  five  thousand  dollars,  if  any  fair  comparison  is  to  be 
made  between  his  income  as  their  professor,  and  what  he  would  earn 
at  the  bar,  or  by  taking  private  pupils  in  any  great  city.  It  is  easy 
to  see,  how,  in  ordinary  cases,  boards  of  trustees  decide  on  such  an 
issue.  And  although,  in  our  imagined  case,  we  have  presented  the 
contrast  baldly,  and  without  a  thousand  considerations  which  would 
arise  in  fact,  we  have  no  question  that  the  existence  of  such  contrasts, 
or  their  possibility,  accounts  for  the  lamentable  deficiency  in  the 
salaries  generally  paid  to  the  higher  teachers  in  our  colleges.    What 
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follows,  alas  I  is,  that,  in  too  many  instances,  the  pupils  are  taught  bj 
men  who  know  about  as  much  as  "  the  average  of  our  graduates,"  and 
not,  as  they  should  be,  by  the  first  men  of  their  time,  in  the  subject 
which  is  involved. 


With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  several  colleges,  and  the  im- 
provements in  progress  in  them,  we.  must  refer  the  reader  to  General 
Eaton's  admirable  Report  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
just  now  published.  This  report  on  the  position  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  country  in  1873  is  of  great  interest  to  all  who  are 
attempting  to  improve  the  education  of  the  country. 

We  learn  from  this  valuable  authority  that  the  benefactions  made 
to  universities  and  colleges  in  the  year  1873  was  $8,238,141.  Thk 
is  really  gratifying ;  and  such  benefactions,  if  wisely  continued,  and 
concentrated  where  they  will  tell,  will  have  a  visible  effect  in  correct- 
ing the  deficiencies  now  to  be  noticed  in  our  collegiate  systems. 

The  richest  university  in  the  country,  according  to  the  present 
omens,  will  be  the  North-western  University  of  Evanston,  111.  Its 
property  in  Chicago  has  been  greatly  enhanced  in  vsdue  in  the  re- 
building of  that  city ;  and  the  estimate  of  its  prospective  value,  at  a 
period  not  far  distant,  ranges  between  ten  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars.  The  germ  of  this  noble  endowment  was  planted  when 
Chicago  was  an  infant  town,  and  a  few  young  men  there  secured,  at 
their  own  charge,  for  the  use  of  the  Methodist  church  of  which  they 
were  members,  some  well  situated  lots,  consecrating  them  to  the 
purposes  of  education.  An  example  like  that  is  worth  remembering 
and  following. 

Following  the  example  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  of  Har- 
vard University,  several  other  colleges  have  announced  that  they 
will  only  give  the  degree  of  Bachelor  or  Master  in  Arts  after  special 
examinations  for  such  degree. 

Four  hundred  and  twenty-four  degrees  are  reported  as  given  to 
women  in  1873  in  institutions  claiming  to  be  intended  for  their  supe- 
rior instruction.  Of  these,  seventy-five  were  in  Tennessee,  fifty-two 
in  Georgia,  twenty-seven  in  Kentucky,  twenty-seven  in  Alabama, 
thirty-nine  in  Mississippi,  sixteen  in  Texas,  as  many  in  South  Caro- 
lina, six  in  North  Carolina,  and  two  in  Louisiana ;  so  that  the  giving 
degrees  to  women  seems  to  be  a  Southern  custom.  In  Ohio,  sixty- 
two  women  received  degrees,  and  in  all  the  other  Northern  States 
reported,  only  thirty-six.  But  Vassar  College  alone,  which  is  not 
reported,  gniduated  more  than  forty  women  in  that  year. 
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In  one  of  Mir.  Sumner's  letters  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  '^  the 
there  has  been  found  this  pathetic  Humanities"  was  given.  To  these 
remark  to  some  one  who  was  urging  studies,  even  in  our  own  time,  have 
him  to  undertake  some  new  duty :  —     been  added,  what  I  may  call  an  addi- 

''  You  must  not  expect  me  to  pump  tional  school  of  studies,  such  works 
out  faster  than  I  £11  up.''  of  criticism  as  Matthew  Arnold's,  as 

I  cited  the  remark  to  a  gentleman  Taine's,  and  the  other  French  periodi- 
of  letters,  whose  daily  life  gives  him  cal  critics,  the  best  work  of  our  own 
large  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  magazines  iind  reviews,  books  which 
our  literary  men  and  women.  He  discuss  other  books,  instead  of  discuss- 
answered  with  a  sigh,  ^^  But  the  ing  history  of  men,  habits  of  animals, 
American  habit  is  to  pump  out  all  processes  of  nature,  and  the  like.  It 
the  time,  without  ever  filling  up  is  impossible,  that,  in  the  studies  of 
again.  Indeed,"  said  he,  "  they  begin  such  a  body  of  young  scholars  as  I 
with  pumping,  before  they  are  filled  see  before  me,  the  study  of  literature 
up  at  all."  as-  literature  should  not  have  come  in, 

Qpmpare  that  habit  with  the  direo-  as  well  as  the  study  of  books  which 
tion  given  in  the  schools  of  Pythago-  teach  astronomy,  books  which  teach 
ras,  and  others  of  the  schools  of  mathematics,  books  which  teach  bota- 
Magna  Grecia,  and  perhaps  of  Greece  ny,  books  which  teach  history,  and 
herself,  — that  for  five  years  the  stu-  so  on.  And  in  the  same  preparation 
dent  should  say  nothing.  So  long,  there  grows  up  the  desire  to  lead  what 
at  least,  he  was  to  be  filling  up  before  is  called  a  literary  life,  or  a  life  de- 
the  pumping-out  began.  Compare  voted  to  writing  for  publication,  and 
these  two  habits,  and  you  have  the  to  reading  the  books  of  other  writers, 
two  counter-suggestions  which  ought  Literature,  as  literature,  comes  to  be 
to  be  fit  guides  in  an  inquiry  as  to  regarded  as  a  thing ;  and  the  devotion 
habits  of  literary  work.  Such  an  in-  of  one's  life  to  literature  seems  as  nat- 
quiry  may  go  far  down  into  an  in-  ural  and  simple  as  the  devotion  of 
quiry  what  literature  is,  and  what  it  one's  life  to  the  science  of  medicine, 
is  for.  To  these  inquiries  I  will  ask  or  to  the  care  of  a  family,  or  to 
your  attention  now.  service  in  the  army,  or  to  the  pursuits 

Without  kdowing  my  audience  of  trade, 
well,  —  as,  on  such  an  occasion  as  this.  If  I  rightly  judge  you,  and  these 
the  speaker  should  know  them,  —  I  ambitions  or  desires  have  crossed 
know  that  they  are  students  who  have  your  minds,  the  questions  I  propose 
consecrated  the  best  years  of  life  to  as  to  literary  works — what  literature 
systematic  scholarship.  They  are  is,  and  what  it  is  for  —  are  not  unfit 
inevitably  tempted,  therefore,  to  that  questions  to  the  occasion, 
line  of  attractive  studies,  to  which,  in        Let  me  continue,  for  an  exception, 
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to  speak  of  the  present  company ;  and  properly  devised,  may  be  said  to  lay 
I  will  speak  of  the  person  in  it  whom  broad  and  square  the  foundations  as 
I  happen  to  know  best,  —  not  any  one  of  a  p3'ramid.  Each  separate  stu- 
of  my  young  travelling  companions*  I  dent  may  then  make  up  his  mind  in 
should  hesitate  in  selecting  from  among  after-life,  where  he  will  build  higher 
them.  I  will  say  of  myself,  that  I  upon  that  foundation,  so  as  to  erect 
began  life  with  the  very  eager  desire  the  separate  obelisk  of  his  own  sepa- 
to  devote  my  life  most  largely  to  rate  life  and  accomplishment.  But 
reading,  to  the  study  of  books,  and  to  while  the  life  of  college  lasts,  the 
what  students  vaguely  call  a  "  life  of  whole  is  still  open,  and  he  may  build 
letters."  I  can  perfectly  remember  here,  or  there,  or  there,  or  bravely  try 
a  very  anxious  conversation  which  I  still  the  infinite  experiment  of  univer- 
had  when  I  was  nineteen  years  old,  sal  genius,  and  think  he  will  excel  in 
with  one  of  the  best  of  my  friends,  all,  and  build  on  all  foundations, 
in  which  I  suggested  in  detail  the  That  is  the  happy  privilege  of  your 
methods  of  such  a  scheme.  And  I  re-  untired  years.  It  is  all  but  omnipo- 
member  one  of  the  brightest  boys  I  tence,  the  fresh  life  of  eighteen,  nine- 
have  ever  known,  to  whom  I  put  the  teen,  and  twenty ;  and  it  has  a  right 
question,  when  he  was  a  sophomore,  to  form  plans,  practically  unbounded, 
as  to  what  occupation  he  had  selected  of  tlie  studies  it  will  pursue.  This  is 
for  life.  Like  most  sophomores,  he  certain,  that  it  sees  the  necessity.  It 
had  selected  none.  ''What  would  has  come,  for  instance,  j  a  st  far  enough 
he  like  to  do  ?  "  Ah !  that  he  knew,  to  distrust  that  fatuous,  dictatorial  air 
He  rolled  his  eyes  in  enthusiasm,  and  of  certainty  of  the  average  text-books, 
in  enthusiasm  replied  that  he  should  It  has  learned  that  the  child  may 
•be  perfectly  happy,  if  he  could  write  have  rested  on  a  reed  in  his  tri- 
the  theatrical  criticisms  for  the  lead-  umphant  statement  that  ^'  the  book 
ing  Boston  newspaper.  says  so."     It  has  found  out  that  the 

Plans  like  this  among  young  peo-  maker  of  the  text-book  may  have  been 

pie  of  your  age  may  be  traced  to  two  a  fool :  as  text-books  go,  indeed,  prob- 

distinct  desires,  or  necessities.  ably  was.     And  so,  on  the  very  shore 

First,   there  is  the    consciousness,  of  the  sea  of  learning,  the  young  grad- 

the   overwhelming    consciousness,  of  uate,  having   happily   outgrown   the 

ignorance,   and   the  desire    to    gain  conceit  of   one's  first    acquirements, 

knowledge ;  or  there  is  the*dangerous  finds  that  she  is  just   beginning   to 

dream  of  making  money  by  the  sale  learn,  and,  with  a  very  noble  ambition, 

of  what  one  writes.  desires  to  learn  more. 

As  to  the  first,  the  consciousness  of  From  this  very  noble  ambitioa 
ignorance,  it  is  the  healthy  and  inevi-  springs  the  first  mistake  of  young  life 
table  result  of  training  as  good  as  in  these  matters,  -*-  a  mistake  whose 
you  have  here.  "  I  know  that  I  results  are  critical.  The  child,  under 
know  nothing"  is  the  saying,  not  the  mistaken  systems  of  our  schools, 
only  of  a  Socrates,  but  of  any  intelli-  has  learned  from  books  very  largely, 
gent  boy  or  girl  to  whom  the  portal  The  child  makes,  therefore,  the  mis- 
has  been  fairly  open,  so  that  he  can  take  of  thinking  that  all  knowledge 
look  into  the  magic  cave,  and  see  its  is  in  books.  I  had  a  letter,  within  a 
treasures  and  its  wonders.  The  month  past^  from  a  very  bright  girl, 
oourae  of  a  college,  when  it  has  been  who  really  supposed    that  sh«  was 
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wholly  mistress  of  arithmetic,  becanse  been  exploded,  like  other  wrecks  that 
she  knew  all  that  was  in  the  only  lie  in  the  channels  of  the  world's  mo- 
book  about  it  which  she  ever  saw.  tion ;  and  they  are  substantially  fop- 
Prof.  Agassiz  was  always  protest-  gotten.  These  were  the  theses  to 
ing  against  this  notion,  that  the  study  learn  to  defend  which  these  young 
of  books  about  nature  was  the  study  men  had  given  four  years  of  college- 
of  nature.      The  ignorance   of   the  life. 

young  graduate  ought  to  set  him  to  Now,  I  do  not  tell  that  suggestive 

learn.      Yes.      But  what    shall    he  story  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 

learn?     Shall  he  only  learn  the  ig-  anybody.  Those  young  men  were  none 

norances  of  men   and  women    who  the  worse  that  they  had  learned  how 

have  had  their  ignorance  put  in  type,  to  use  their  tools,  though  the  shingle 

and   stereotyped  ?     Or  is  it  time  for  palaces  they  built  with  them  burned 

him  to  begin  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  to    ashes  in   the  first  conflagration. 

and  to  hear  with  his  own  ears,  and  But  I  tell  the  story,  because  it  reminds 

with  his  own  heart  understand  ?  us  that  the  time  does  come  when  we 

Let  me  confide  to  the  ladies  who  are  to  use  our  tools  for  the  real  and  sub- 
are  about  to  graduate  at  Vassar  Col-  stantial  purposes  of  life.  The  time 
lege  a  little  secret,  which  we  Har-  comes  when  we  are  to  build  shingle 
vard  men  keep  secret,  to  be  confided  palaces  no  longer,  to  be  satisfied  with 
only  to  those  who  have  the  advantage  the  chalk  and  blackboard  no  longer ; 
of  a  college-training.  when  the  work  to  be  done  is  not  to  be 

Our  first  class  at  Cambridge  grad-  the  work  of  the  lecture-room,  but  the 
uated  in  164*2,  almost  at  the  moment  solid  work  of  life.  It  is  no  longer, 
when,  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  **  Would  this  arch  stand,  if  there  were 
Charles  I.  was  beginning  his  rebellion  no  friction  on  the  votissoirs,  if  there 
agaidst  his  independent  commons,  were  no  tempest  while  they  are  set- 
Ten  young  men  then  proceeded  Bach-  ting  up  the  centring,  if  there  were 
elor  of  Arts,  at  our  first  commence-  never  any  frost  between  the  joints  ?  " 
ment,  in  the  meeting-house,  just  built  It  is,  "  Do^s  this  arch  stand  in  the 
at  the  new  Cambridge.  According  to  midst  of  frost  and  tempest,  pressure 
the  fashion  of  their  times,  they  were  here,  and  over-weight  there?"  The 
prepared  to  defend  some  fifty  theses,  moment  when  we  leave  these  colleges 
or  statements  of  t]^e  science  of  the  day,  for  life  is  the  moment  when  theory 
against  all  comers.  Like  so  many  passes  into  practice,  when  resolution 
knights,  they  threw  down  their  gloves,  stiffens  into  performance ;  and,  for  the 
and  challenged  the  world  to  deny  same  reason,  it  should  be  the  moment 
these  themes.  Of  that  day's  tourney  when  the  study  of  books,  in  large 
we  have  little  record;  but  the  pro-  measure,  widens  into  the  study  of 
posals  made  and  defended,  we  do  things,  of  nature,  of  art,  and  of  men. 
l)ave,  —  the  results  of  the  training  of  It  is  at  this  point,  however,  that 
those  ten  young  men  for  four  years,  the  passion  for  literature  and  a  lite- 
And  we  know  now,  that  excepting  rary  life  interferes,  and  interferes  un- 
a  few  mere  axioms,  or  self-evident  fortunately,  with  the  true  direction 
propositions,  all  the  rest  are  wholly  and  impulse  of  education. 
false.  They  are  the  merest  wrecks  Among  other  things  to  which  my 
of  the  sophistry  of  the  dark  ages.  In  boy  or  girl  has  been  trained  in  college, 
the  course  of  two  centuries,  they  have  he  has  been  trained  in  the  arts  and 
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methods  of  expression.     If  his  teach-    hended  and  more  distinctly  proclaimed 
ers  have  been  wise,  he  has  gained  a    this  year  than  last  year.      Because 
happy  enthusiasm  in  this  noble  £ng-    this  is  so,  the  true  and  careful  student, 
lish  language,  which  is  competent  to    who  has  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the 
every  thing  but  the  full  expression  of    arts   of  expression,    asking   himseli^ 
its  own  excellences.     He  is  eager  to    <^  What  shall  I  express  r  what  shall  I 
use  the  weapon  which  has  been  given    say  ?  '^  refuses  flatly  and  loyally  mere- 
him,  to  try  his  spurs,  and  to  handle    ]y  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  before. 
his  sword.     And  here  is  a  country  of    The  overflow  of  the  Nile  may  bring 
three  thousand  newspapers.     Several    down  the  mud  of  Upper  Egypt  to 
acres  of  '^  printed  matter,"  as  it  is    make  the  mud  of  Lower  Egypt.     But 
designated   with  happy  but  melan-    the  child  of  Grod  has  a  nobler  mission 
choly    precision,  —  several    acres   of    than  the  digging  up  of  the  mud  of  the 
*' printed  matter  "are  every  day  floated    last  century  to  reproduce   it   in  the 
out  like  another  Delos,  over  the  waste,    mud-heaps  of  to-day.     The  true  stu- 
At  the  end  of  every   week,  several    dent,  because  he  is  true  child  of  Grod, 
acres  more  are    unloosed,   and    float    is  determined   to  add  something  to 
down  on  the  freshet  to  the  great  bara-    the  observation  of  the  past,  to   the 
thrum  of  forgetfulness :  in  the  middle    deduction  of  the  past,  to  the  results 
of  each   mouth   the   monthly  maga-    of  the  past ;   so  that  his  statement 
zines  let  free  their  acres ;  and  once  in    to  the  present,   when    it    is    made, 
three  months  the  quarterlies  add  their    shall  be  a  statement   which   to    the 
contingent.     No  lack  of  opportunities    present  has  never  been  made  before, 
to  try  one's  chance  in  print,  if  only    And  therefore   the    true    student  — 
one  be   satisfied  to  furnish  '*  printed    having  laid  the  necessary  foundation 
matter. "  in  the  examination  of  the  results  of 

It  is  just  here  that  the  theory  of  Py-  the  past,  at  the  time  when  manhood 
thagoras  ought  to  occur  to  the  young  or  womanhood  begins  —  enters  dili- 
knight,  —  that  the  student  was  to  be  gently  and  silently  upon  his  own 
silent  Ave  or  seven  years.  Silent !  observations,  perhaps  of  nature,  per- 
What  did  that  mean  ?  haps  of  man,  perhaps  of  the  laws  of 

It  meant  that  man,  who  is  child  history,  perhaps  of  the  laws  of  thought, 
of  God,  and  ought  to  be  partaker  of  The  subject  of  research  will  be  dio- 
the  divine  nature,  never  should  be  tated,  now  by  taste,  now  by  circum- 
satisfied  with  echoing,  like  a  parrot,  stance,  now  by  what  we  call  accident, 
the  wisdom  of  the  past,  or  its  folly,  its  But  there  will  be  research  somewhere, 
mistakes  or  its  successes,  "[j^he  same  Before  he  pumps  out,  he  will  fill  up 
rule  to-day  means  that  man,  or  woman,  the  cistern,  and  fill  up  with  water 
because  the  improvement  of  this  world  from  the  eternal  rock,  from  the  living 
is  the  one  great  object  of  Grod's  de-    spring. 

signs,  must  ask  God's  own  blessing  on  Or,  to  speak  without  a.  figure,  the 
the  determination  that  the  word  spok-  loyal  scholar  will  be  silent  — silent  so 
en  this  year  shall  be  better  than  the  far  as  the  great  school  of  letters  is 
word  spoken  last  year;  that  the  thing  concerned  —  until  he  has  something 
seen  this  year  shall  be  better  seen  than  of  his  own  to  say.  He  will  devote  the 
any  thing  was  seen  last  year;  and  the  years  of  life  which  follow  close  on  hia 
laws  of  God,  which  are  the  laws  of  college  studies  to  diligent  original  re- 
NaturCi  shall  be  more  clearly  appre-   search ;  and  with  those  college  stadiea 
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he  will  compare  these  results  of  his  pocket  a  lady's  gold  thimble,  which 

researches.  he  had  arranged  into  a  little  battery. 

I  understand  very  well  that  this  He  dropped  in  a  drop  of  acid,  and 

great  word, "  researches/'  and  particn-  exhibited  the  little   green   spark  to 

larly  the  great  words,    '^  original   re-  his  friend.     There  is  realm  enough 

search,"  are  very  startling  to  young  for  observation,  if  only  we  have  eyes 

students.     ''  Does  the  man  mean  that  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  hands  with  which 

we  are  to  build  larger  telescopes  than  to  handle,  and  hearts  with  which  to 

Earl  Bosse,  and  find  nebulas  so  dis-  understand. 

tant,  that   Miss  Mitchell   has   never  One   is  almost  afraid  to  use   the 

seen  them?     Does  he  mean  that  we  word  'Hhimble"  in  these  days  of  sew- 

shall  adjust  the  lenses  of  our  micro-  ing-machines,  in  a  college  of  women, 

scopes  with  such  accuracy  as  to  j&nd  But  the  anecdote  serves  my  purpose, 

131,000  8tri(»  on  the  shell  of  the  Am^  if  it  show  that  original  research  may 

phipleura  pelludda,  where  Mr.  Lobb  be  conducted  in   God's   laboratories, 

couuted  only  130,000  ?     How  stupid  as  well  as  in  man's.     The  science  of 

life  will  be  then,  to  say  nothing  of  its  philosophical  history  may  be  studied 

difficulty  I "     To  which  wail  of  agony  in  the  morning  newspaper :  the  laws  of 

I  hasten  to  answer,  *^  There  are  many,  natural  selection  and  evolution  may  be 

many  observations  ta  be  made   this  examined  in  your  garden.    The  "  Met- 

side  of  Orion.    There  are  many,  many  amorphosis  of   Plants,"    by  Goethe, 

things  which   nobody  has  yet   seen,  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of  references, 

which  are  much  larger  than  the  Arn"  which  may  be  verified  in  any  front- 

phipleura  pdlucida^     "  I  never  found  door  yard  in  the   land.      Or  let   me 

an  Indian   arrow-head,"    said  one  of  take,  as   an .  instance  of  original  re- 

tho  sages  of  Concord  to  Mr.  Thoreau,  search,  the  work  of  a  young  teacher  in 

the  naturalist,  as  they  talked  in  the  the  schoolroom.     You  think  yourself 

Tillage  street.     ^'No,  indeed?"  said  well  forward  in  intellectual  philosophy, 

the  careful  observer ;  and  he  scraped  in'  ethics,  in  the   laws  of  reasoning, 

with  his  foot  in  the  gravel  a  moment,  Take  your  degree,  which  explains,  to 

stooped,  and  picked  up  a  stone,  and  all  who  will  read  the  parchment,  how 

said,  '^  This  is  one,  in  the  gpravel :  you  careful  you  have  been  in  such  studies, 

had  better  look    at    it    now."     Sir  and  how  far  you  have   profited   by 

Humphry  Davy  asked  for  an  appro-  them.     Then  take   the   charge  of  a 

priation  from  the  Eoyal  Society,  that  district  school  in  the  country,  or  of  a 

he  might  make  the  largest  electrical  primary  school  in  New  York.    In  the 

battery  ever  known  ;  and  with  it  he  first  fortnight  of  your  experience,  you 

exhibited    the    galvanic    spark,   not  will  have  .learned  lessons  of    human 

known   before.     Wollaston,  who  de-  nature  that  no  book  ever  taught  you, 

tested  large    scale    experiments,  was  or  could  teach  you.     The  variety,  the 

disgusted  with  the  fuss  made  about  infinite   variety,  of  wit  and  wisdom, 

the  great  battery.     He  met  a  friend  and  goodness  and  folly,  and  reckless- 

in  the  street  in   London,  and  asked  ness  and  wickedness,  of  those  little 

him  if  he  had   seen   Davy's  spark,  boys  and  girls,  will  show  you,  for  the 

^'  No.    I  could  not  get  in,  there  was  first     time,    how    inadequate  —  how 

such  a  crowd."  —  '^  Step  behind  the  inadequate   of    necessity  —  are     the 

•hade  of  this  pillar,  and  I  will  show  formal  subdivisions  of  character  made 

it  now."    So  he  took  out  from  his  in  the  books.    You  will  be  studying 
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logic  from  a  new  point  of  view,  now  who  only  reproduced  the  resnits  of 

you  have  them  to  convince.     Meta-  their  own  reading.     Take  Shakspeare, 

physics  will  become  to  you  a  series  who  is  at  the  very  head  of  letters, 

of   tremendous    problems    of    awful  The  plots  of  Shakspeare's  plays  may 

reality,  now  you  have  the  real  laws  be  traced  in  old  romances  and  histo- 

of  living  minds  to  investigate ;  and  ries.     But  it  is  not  the  plot  for  which 

morals  will  never  seem  to  you  again  a  you  read.     It  is  his  absolute  knowl- 

subject  to  be  coached  up  or  crammed  edge  of  mankind,  of  men  and  women, 

up,  from  a  handbook  or  a  catechism,  of  the   human   heart,    which   makes 

when  you  have  once  seen  how  it  is  him  what  he  is.     Take  Goethe,  who 

that   one   child  of  Grod   asserts   and  knew,  if  you  plfease,  every  thing  that 

maintains  the  pure  law  of  God  on  the  had    been    written.      But  what    he 

consciences  and  sensibility  of  a  score  writes  is  not  what  he  had  read :  it  is 

of   brothers    or    sisters    among    his  what  he  had  seen,  felt,  wrought  out  in 

children.  his  own  workshop,  and  with  his  own 

So  much  good  sense  was  there  in  insight  perceived.     The  principle  be- 

the  early  habit  of  this   country,  by  hind  is  at  the  bottom  of  that  very  sug- 

which  every  young  man  and  woman,  gestive  observation,  that  tho  world's 

as  they  finished  their  own  school  or  great  poems   have   been  written   by 

college  education,  enlisted  as    teach-  men  and  women  past  the  meridian  of 

ers     themselves     in     the     common  life;  when  they  had  used  the  readiness 

schools.      In  the  horrible    dialect  of  of  perception   which  is  the   glory  of 

New  England,  they  ''taught  school  '^  youth,  and  had  accumulated  the  stores 

for  a  while.     The  scholars  got  the  ad-  of  observation,  which,  indeed,  seem  in* 

vantage  of  the  fresh   enthusiasm  of  finite  as  they  display  them,  and  which 

young  life.     Bat  the  teachers  gained  make  their  work  of  infinite  worth  to 

much  more.     They  found   out   their  us  who  come  after.     The  three  great 

own  ignorance.     They  found  out  how  poems  are  the  ''Iliad,"  the  ^'Divina 

little  is  to  be  learned  from  books,  and  Com  media,"  and  the  "Paradise  Lost" 

how  much  from  life.     Perhaps   they  To  name  them  is  to  name  blind  old 

learned    how   to    govern    others;   at  Homer,  of  whom  we  know  nothing,  but 

least,  they  had  the  best  chance   to  that  he  was  old;   to  remember  that 

learn    how    to     govern    themselves.  Dante  had  passed  the  middle  of,  life 

It  was  in   such  training  that   Lydia  when  the  vision  began ;  and  to  think 

Maria  Child,  and  Dorothea  Dix,  and  of   Milton,  in  his  old  age,  dictating 

Edward  Everett,  and  Daniel  Webster  the  immortal  poem  to  his  daughters, 

began  the   part   of   their    education  When  we  begin  to  understand  that  the 

which  they  conducted  by  themselves,  infinite  spirit  of  man  is  forever  young. 

And  now  I  ask  you  to  turn  from  to  understand  that  the  great  words, 

this  analysis  of  your  own  position,  "regeneration,"  or  the  "new  birth/' 

your  own  tastes,  and  your  own  ability,  mean    that,    with    every    morning's 

to   see  how  often   the   books  which  prayer,  the  child  of  a  loving  God  as- 

please  you  most,  and  the  authors  on  sumes  again  the  freshness  of  the  new 

whom  you  most  depend,  have  been  life  of  a  little  child,  then  we  shall 

the  foundation  books,  and  the  founda-  see  that  the  new-born  Milton  or  the 

tion   authors;    and   how  seldom  the  new-bom  Dante, because  they  had  all 

books  have  been  books  made  out  of  the  more  treasure  of  experience  and 

other  books ;  or  the  authors,  authors  observation,  were  all  the  more  able  to 
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Bing  the  fresh  new  song,  even  of  the  by  one,  as  they  were  done.     After^ 

world's  childhood,  to  its  ear.  wards  he  pillories  poor  Fagin,  because 

But  I  do  not  ask  my  young  friends  he  is  so  ashamed  of  the  blacking :  he 

to  restrain  their  eagerness  for  publica-  makes  his  own  father  and  his  own 

tion  till  they  are  blind  with  age :   I  mother  ridiculous  to  the  world,  because 

only  ask  them  to  desist  from  saying  they  sent  him  to  the  blacking-shop, 

any   thing  in   print  till    they  have  But  it  was  then  and  there,  it  was  in  such 

something  of  their  own  to  say.     I  ac-  places  and  duties,  that  he  was  gaining 

knowledge  gratefully  that   that   mo-  the  power  to  pillory  the  one,  and  to 

ment  may  come  when  they  are  very  make  the  other  ridiculous.     It  was  in 

young.     How  young  Charles  Dickens  the  habit  of  perfect  work,  and  the  abso- 

was  when  he  made  us  all  die  with  lute  keenness  and  quickness  of  obser- 

laughing  I      How  young    Elizabeth  yation,  and  the  pitiless  memory  of 

Barrett  was  when  she  wrote,  ^'  The  Cry  every  detail,  that  he  was  becoming  the 

of  the  Children  I "   But  Dickens  wrote  artist  of  a  pencil  so  true,  and  of  precis- 

what  nobody  else  had  described ;   and  ion   so  perfect,   that  we    take    each 

Elizabeth  Barrett  sang  what  nobody  character  whom  he  really  cared  for 

else  had  sung.     Have  you  read  care-  into  our  own  homes,  and  among  the 

fully  this  melancholy  life  of  Dickens,  people  we  have  most  nearly  known, 

by  which  his  friend,  Mr.  Forster,  has  It  is  the  Micawber,  the  Nicholas 

unconsciously  so  nearly  destroyed  his  Nickleby  or  Mrs.  Kickleby,  the  Sam 

fame  ?     Sad  as  the  book  is,  in  all  its  Weller,    the    Mr.    Turveydrop,    the 

sadness   it  teaches  essential  lessons,  brothers  Cheeryble,  whom  with  his 

The  j&rst  of  those  lessons   is,  that,  own  eyes  he  had  seen,  whom  he  had 

young  as  Dickens  was  when  he  began  heard  with  his  own  ears,  — it  is  these 

to  write,  he  had  begun  to  learn  much  who  come  into  the  life  of  this  genera- 

jounger;  and  that  what  he  wrote  he  tion  as  living  beings.     As  his   own 

bad  learned,  not  in  the   schools  of  life  goes  on,  after  he  searches  in  vain 

books,  but  in  the  school  of  men.     His  among  his  memories  for  any  one  who 

bitterness  could  never  find  sufficient  has  not  been  pushed  forward  upon  his 

expression  for  the  rage  which  he  felt,  stage,  as  a  boy  pushes  his  paper  pup- 

because  he  was  bound,  as  a  little  boy,  pets  forward  with  a  wire,  you  see  him 

to  the  business  of  corking  blacking-  painfully    hunting    to-day    for    that 

bottles,  and  marking  them  with  their  which  he  shall   describe  to-morrow, 

labels.    But  the  reader  of  the  book  He  goes  down  to  see  poor  wretches 

sees  what  the  subject  never  saw,  nor,  smoking  opium,  that   he  may  write 

I  think,  the  author,  —  that  it  was  then  out  the  miseries  of  '<  Edwin  Drood.'^ 

and  there  that  he  learned  the  great  He  is  but  a  few  weeks  or  months  be- 

lesson  of  his  life,  a  lesson  which  might  hind  the  printer ;  and  the  contrast 

be  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  this  or  between  this  goaded  work  of  a  man 

any  other  university :     *'  Do  nothing  in  arrears  with  fortune,  and  that  fresh 

unless  you  do  it  to  the  yery  best  of  outpouring  of  spontaneous  reckless- 

your  ability,  with  every  power  of  your  ness,  tells  the  whole  story.     But,  even 

being."     He  corked  the  blacking-bot-  at  the  worst,  Dickens  is  so  true,  that 

ties  so  quickly,  he  pasted  on  the  labels  he  will  not  tell  any  thing  but   the 

BO  spryly  and  deftly,  that  crowds  as-  things  that  he  has  seen  and  heard, 

sembled  in  the  street  to  see  him  toss  In  such  work  as  that,  literature  is 

them  to  his  companion  Fagin,  one  on  its  own  ground:  it  is  doing  its 
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own  work.     It  is  describing,  yes,  with  ing  anecdote,  —  Casabianca,  Wesley's 

magic  pencil,  that  which  is.     As  the  rescue  when  he  was  a  baby,  Robinson 

conscientious  realistic  painter  sits  be-  Crusoe  looking  at  the  footprint  (any 

fore  a  tuft  of  white- weed,  buttercups,  thing  will  do)  ;  and  then,  attaching 

and  clover,  and  shows  us  what  they  one's  thread  to  it,  one  spins  out  his 

are,   so    the   conscientious  workman  poem  as  long  or  as  short  as  he  thinks 

with  the  pen  tells  us  something  which  the  fated  weekly  or  monthly  will  pay 

is,  which  he  has  seen  or  heard,  or  felt  for. 

or  known.     On  the  other  hand,  as  the  Thus  you  read  in  the  newspaper 

mere  mechanic  4n  art  prints  a  helio-  that  Sir  Dilky  Wilkie,  in  his  travels 

type  transfer  of  an  engraving  which  in   New  Zealand,  remarks   that   the 

was  etched  from  a  drawing,  that  was  native  chiefs  lie  asleep  on  their  backs 

reduced  from  a  photograph,  that  was  at  night,  looking  up  to  the  sky,  with 

taken  from  a  portrait,  that  was  copied  their  mouths  open, 

from  an   original,  that  was  painted  Charming!    It    is    quite   enough; 

from   some   forgotten   beauty  in   the  good  for  a  sonnet ;  good  for  a  ballad ; 

days   of  Leonardo,  so  does  the  poor  good  for  a  didactic  goem.     You  cut 

hack  dabster  at  literature  write  out  out  the  scrap,  and  the  work  is  more 

the  essay  which  dimly  reflects  what  than  half  done.     You  paste  it  upon 

an    anonymous   review    timidly  sug-  the  top  of  paper;  and  you  have  now 

gested  as  to  what  an  abridgment  by  only  to  tune  the  harp  and  sing :  — 
an  unknown  writer  had  collated  from 

a    translation    indifferently   wrought  the  SLEEPING  CHIEFTAIN, 

from  one  of  the  originals  or  master-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^,^^  .^  ^^  ^^^^^  ,^  ^^^ 

pieces  of  expression.     In  the  fine  arts  Zealand,  remarks  that  the  native  chiefs  He 

you  would  say,  that,  with  any  such  asleep  on  their  backs  at  night,  with  their 

mechanical  transfer,  the  picture  was  "'o'ltl** ope^^l 

losing  light.      In  letters,  with  every  q  bronzed  Maori,  on  that  southern  isle, 

transfer,  the  reproduction  loses  every  So  green,  so  far; 

thing,  —  light,     life,    truth,    beauty.  Why  dost  tbou  lie  upon  thy  back,  and  smile 

,          ,   -            . ,    1  *-'  pon  a  star « 
sense,   wit,  wisdom:   it  loses    every 

thing  but  form.  As  the  day  faded,  and  its  lights  grew  gray 

Yet  it  is  so  easy  I  ^^  shades  of  even, 

11        •.  .   I  Did  thine  own  thoughts  fade  out^MaorijSay, 

Aias,  lU  IS  I              ^  .    ^Q  dreams  of  heaven? 

So  it  is  easy  to  print  ten  thousand 

lithographs   of   the   cherubs    in   the  Is  there,perhap9,in  those  blest  realms  above, 

Sistine  Madonna.     I  have  seen  them  ^^        vf«'««  '"other  broxvn 

-          ,          ,,            .         -1       , .  Who,  as  her  son  lucks  up  with  dreams  of 

pasted  to  the  walls  as  the  advertise-  1,^^^^ 

ments    of  a  quack    medicine.      But  Is  looking  down? 
which   would   you  choose  ?  —  would 

you  have  the  ten  thousand  lithographs  You  see,  you  can  reel  it  off  as  fast 
piled  together  in  your  closet,  or  stand  as  you  can  write.  Once  catch  the 
five  minutes  in  the  gallery  at  Dresden  trick  of  metre,  once  take  the  fancy 
to  look  .upon  the  original  ?  that  one  metre  is  a  little  less  hack- 
Easy,  indeed !  I  do  not  know  any  neyed  than  another,  and  once  boldly 
thing  easier  than  work  done  in  the  tell  the  reader  that  somebody  else  has 
Mrs.  Hemans  habit,  as  I  am  apt  to  said  your  say  in  prose,  by  putting 
call  it     One  finds  somewhere  a  strik-  it  as  a  text  at  the  head  of  your 
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sermon,  and  from  all   other  anxiety  and  why  must  be,  not  another's,  but 

you  are  spared.  her  own.     I  should '  say  to  her  that 

she  must  not  be  satisfied  with  studyn 

In  all  these  contrasts,  the  principle  ing  the  works  of  men,  though  they 

is  the  same.     The  work  of  letters,  or  were  Fra  Angelico  or  Turner;   that 

of  literature,  is  one  of  the  methods  of  she  must  be  studying  all   the  time, 

expression :    if   you  please,  it  is  the  also,  what  they  studied.     Just  so,  the 

noblest  of  the  methods  of  expression,  literary  ability,trained  by  diligent  care 

Every    man,   every   woman,    should  here  in  college,  will  be  a  blessing  to 

acquire  it,  even  in  its  perfection:  it  you,  or  a  snare  to  you,  according  as  you 

is  impossible  to  acquire  the  method  wisely  and  bravely  determine  to  use 

too  well.     But,  once  acquired,  it  is  not  it,  and  not  to  be  used  by  it.     When 

in  itself  a  thing  to  beproud  of,  or  to  you  leave  this  careful  discipline,  you 

be    displayed.     It    is    a  method  of  are  to  study  books,  indeed ;  but'  it  is 

expression  still.     It  is  priceless  when  their  subjects  you  are  to  study  now, 

there  is  any  thing  to  be  told;  but,  rather  than  their  authors.  ^  You  are 

unless  there  is  something  to  tell,  it  is  to    study  history   now,   rather  than 

of  no  value.  style.  You  are  to  be  studying  men  and 

To  play  with  any  mere  accomplish-  women  when  you  study  the  writings 

ment,  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  of  men  and  women.     Or,  let  me  say 

accomplished,  is,  indeed,  always  dan-  it  simply  and  honestly,  you  are  not  to 

gerous    to    life    and    character.     It  be  satisfied  with  studying  the  works 

would  not  be  hard  to  show,  that  as  of  men :   you  are  to  study  the  work 

the  mere  drill-master  never  becomes  of  God. 

a  great   general,  as  the  mere  elocu-  And  then,   when  you   have  with 

tionist  never  becomes  a  great  orator  your  own  eyes  seen,  and  with  your 

in  the  lead  of  men,  so  the  mere  fine  own  ears  heard,  then  you  may  make 

writer    never    becomes    one    of   the  your  proclamation   to  the  world.     I 

masters  of  thought.     The  analogies,  hope  I  have  not  seemed  to  speak  as 

indeed,  are  endless.     Of  these  young  if  young  life  had  nothing  to  say.     I 

ladies  before  me,  I  should  hope  that  prize  youth,   and   love   it  quite   too 

every  one  might  learn  to  dance  grace-  highly.     If  it  is  the   child    in   the 

fully  and   easily ;     but  I  should  be  nursery  who  first  sees  the  house  is  on 

Borr}'  to  know  that  any  one  had  re-  fire,  let  him  cry,  *<  Fire  I "  with  all  his 

solved  to  be  a  dancer  by  profession,  baby  lungs.     But  when  all  the  world 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  that  any  knows  that  the  house  is  on  fire,  then 

one  was  successful  in  the  arts  of  de-  is  the   time    for    the   child    in   the 

sign ;  that  she  was  well  acquainted  nursery  to  be  still.     Ko,   I   have  no 

with  the  human  form ;  was  learning  protest  againat  young  work,  if  it  is 

to   see,  and  to  put  on  canvas  what  only  true.     I  wish  I  could  give  you  an 

she  saw;     but  I  should  say  to  her  idea  of  the  refreshment  which  comes 

just  what  I  say  to   those  who  are  to  a  wearied  editor,  —  reading  for  his 

acquiring  a  mastery  of  the  English  daily  duty  three  or  four  hours  each 

language,  —  that,  to  be  a  true  artist,  day,  of  essay,  story,  poem  sent  him 

she  needs  much  more  than  the  method  for  publication,  in  manuscript,  — when 

of   expression;    she   needs   to   know  he  comes  upon  one  true  writing,  which, 

right  well  what  she  is  to  express,  why  of  course,  he  recognizes  on  the  instant 

she  is  to  express  it;  and  that  what  as  being  true  to  life  and  to  nature. 
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This  was  studied  froiu  Charles  Lamb ;  infinite  indeed,  which  sweeps  from 

that  was   inspired   by  Leigh  Hunt;  one  horizon   to  another,  if  need  be, 

this   man   had   been    browsing  over  learns  at  every  point,  and  finds  trib- 

Burton's  Melancholy;  this  woman  had  utaries  to  its  demand  for  knowledge 

been   reading    Sir  Thomas  Browne ;  everywhere.     The  tme  student  learns 

here  is  somebody  who  has  been  three  from    books,    yes,    from    a  thousand 

months   in   Paris,  and  reading  bad  books;     from     men,    yes,   from   the 

novels  there ;   and  here  is  some  one  porter  in  the  street  to  the  professor  in 

who  has  been  six  months  in  Leipsic,  his  chair ;   from  children,   yes,   tbefy 

and  talking  bad  German  there ;  this  teach  us  that  which  men  and  women 

girl  has  been  crying  out  her  eyes  have  forgotten;     from  Nature,    yes, 

on  Christina  Rossetti ;  this  boy  knows  the  lesson   of    the  stars,  the  lesson 

Tennyson  by  heart     Oh,  how  weary  of  the  winds,  the  lesson,  perhaps,  of 

is  it  all !     But  here,  of  a  sudden  —  the  pretty  mould  blossom,  which  my 

why,  here  is  one  bright,  fresh  piece,  eye  unaided  cannot    see    upon    my 

which  is  not  a  parody,  is  not  a  hum-  paper.     And  all  this  is  to  be  learning 

bug,  is  not  a  lie.     Some  true  boy,  or  the  infinite    lesson   of    the    infinite 

some   true   girl,  has  told  God's  own  kindness  of    an   infinite    God.    Our 

truth  as  to  young  eyes  God  has  been  Father  is  leading  along  his  children: 

pleased    to   reveal  it.     Pearl   above  at  every  comer  he   is  teaching  his 

price ;  jewel  for  an   angel's  diadem !  lesson,  if  only  the  reverent  child,  new 

When   you  know  and  feel  that  you  born  to  inquiring  life  with  every  day, 

can  make  that  contribution  to  litera-  will    look,   will    listen, ,  and    under- 

ture,  do  not  for  an  instant  feel  that  it  stand.  ^ 

is  possible  that  yoii  can  be  too  young.        To  gain  the  passion  to  learn  thus, 

Nor  can    I  overstate   (it    is    not  and    to   form    the  high    resolve,  is 

possible    to    overstate)    the    wealth  the  work  of  education, 
and  truth  of    study  when  it  is  en-        To  express  simply,  wisely,   truly, 

larged  beyond   the    mere  humdrum  what  one  has  seen  and  heard  thus,  so 

of    the    text-book,    or    the    surface  that  others  may  see  it,  and  hear  it 

parade  of  the  cyclppsedia,  to  the  range,  also,  —  this  is  the  work  of  letters. 
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Hebb  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance  to-night^ 
Above  the  music  of  harp  and  horn, 

I  can  hear  the  song  your  voice  sent  up 
From  the  fields  of  tasselled  corn. 

And  though  the  room  is  laden  with  sweety 
All  heavy  with  odors  rich  and  rare, 

Above  it  all  I  can  catch  the  breath 
Of  the  clover-scented  air. 
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Is  it  your  soul  that  calls  to  mine  ? 

It  is  not  merely  the  music's  thrill 
That  quickens  my  pulse,  that  stirs  my  heart, 

And  makes  a  slave  of  my  will. 

I  reign  a  queen  in  this  foolish  court : 

To-night  I  lay  my  sceptre  down ; 
I  own  my  king;  and  I  hid  you  come, 

To  crown  mo  with  love's  own  crown. 

■ 

The  man  who  stands  hy  my  side  to-night 

Would  smile  in  scorn  if  he  knew  my  choice 
He  thought  the  clink  of  his  gold  would  drown 

The  clear,  sweet  sound  of  your  voice. 

And  I  did  the  hest  I  could  to  forget : 

I  said,  ''  Since  others  are  bought  and  sold. 
And  all  the  beautiful  things  in  life. 

Save  love,  can  be  bought  with  gold,  — 

And  since  I  can  wear  upon  my  breast 

Gold  and  laces,  and  precious  stones, 
Will  they  have  no  power  to  give  it  peace, 

To  quiet  its  bitter  moans  ?  " 

Ah,  no !  I  have  read  my  soul  to-night. 

Fashion  and  folly  and  I  will  part : 
rU  take  the  gem  of  your  love,  instead, 

And  wear  it  upon  my  heart. 

Here  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance  to-night, 

Above  the  music  of  harp  and  horn, 
I  can  hear  the  words  you  said  to  me 

On  that  early  summer  mom. 

And  I  answer  back,  as  I  would  not  then,  — 

Oh  I  this  love  is  better  than  gems  or  gold 
Oh,  take  me  close  to  your  loving  arms. 

Your  own  to  have  and  hold  I 

Carlotta  Pbrrt. 
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It  was  late  autumn  once  more  manentlj.  He  had  on  a  suit  of 
before  Charley  came  back  from  the  dressed  deerskin,  with  leggings,  and 
East.  A  vivid  account  of  the  whole  a  long  capote  with  a  hood,  over  a 
expedition,  with  endless  illustrations,  gray  deer-stalker's  hat  He  had  just 
exists  to  the  present  day  in  manu-  seen  old  Tom  and  Julia,  and  had  left 
script,  in  May's  possession.  The  pro-  his  heavy  baggage  with  them  in 
prietorship  of  it  must  soon  return  to  Park  Lane.  He  ate  the  whole  re- 
its  author,  as  I  am  unable  to  struggle  mainders  of  a  large  family  breakfast; 
much  longer  with  the  diiBculties  of  and  then  it  was  as  if  he  had  never 
preventing  their  immediate  union,  been  away.  And,  when  he  had  made 
which  has  hitherto  seemed  undesira-  the  exhaustive  answer  above  men- 
ble  for  the  purposes  of  this  book ;  tioned  to  Lady  Susan's  comprehensive 
and  he  has  been  banished,  in  conse-  demand  to  be  told  all  about  the 
quence,  to  the  lands  where  the  brooks  whole  thing  directly,  he  dropped  into 
of  morning  run,  beyond  inhospitable  an  easy-chair  opposite  her  in  her  own 
Caucasus  and  fabulous  Hydaspes,  room,  and  said,  "  Where's  old  May  ?  " 
only  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  as  if  that  young  woman  ought  to  be 

For  the  present  narrative,  all  the  produced  at  once,  like  something  to 

tale  of  what  he  did  and  endured  may  drink. 

be  summed  up  in  his  own  statement,        May  was  at  Torquay,  nursing  poor 

after  embraces    to    his    father    and  old  Miss  Langdale,  her  father's  elder 

mother,  that  he  got  on  all  right.     He  sister,   who  was   very  helpless,   and 

re-appeared  one  day  at  Red  Scaurs,  a  seemed  fast  failing.     Her  niece  had 

few  days  after  his  last  letters,  dated  been  with  her  for  six  weeks,  and  more -, 

many   weeks  before.      He   had   not  '^  but  even  she  can't  keep  her  going 

slept  in  a  bed  since  he  didn't  know  much     longer,    Charley,"    said     his 

when,   except   at    sea.      He    hadn't  father.     ^'  She  has  put  life  into  us  all 

stopped   at  all   since    Brindisi.     He  the  summer.     I  used  rather  to  wish 

was  about  the  color  of  rosewood.     He  you  had  been  a  girl,  to  stay  at  home 

was  very  hungry,  and  glad  to  have  and   look   after  us ;  but  you'd   have 

dropped  in  for  a  late  breakfast ;  he  been  married,  3'ou  know :    and   now 

would  have   the   rest  of  the  grilled  do  go  and  marry  her  as  soon  as  you 

salmon,  thank  you,  and  all  the  eggs  can." 

that  were  left ;    fresh  eggs  would  be        "  Shall  I  go  on  to  Torquay  next 

very  nice  now,  though  at  one  time  he  week  ?     I  must  go  to  town   to  send 

had  got  quite   to  like   them  with   a  two  pictures  to  the  Deadleg." 
taste.      He    wasn't    very    tired,   he        **No,   I    think    not,   Charley;   at 

thought ;  had  slept  a  good  deal  gen-  least,  don't  stay  any  time,"  said  Lady 

erally  in  the  last  four  days.     He  was  Susan.      "  You  see,   it   wasn't  your 

in  hopes  he  was  a  stone  lighter  per-  fault;  but  nobody's  bad  any  letters 
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for  ever  so  long,  and  she  did  not  like  to  do  next^  and  we'll  see.  But  I 
it,  I  know  :  she  was  growing  very  think  a  little  talkee  at  Torquay  won't 
grave  and  silent  about  you  before  she  do  any  harm ;  and  I  do  want  to  see 
went"  •  her  again  very  bad.  Eeally  I  have 
Charley  jumped  up.  "  Why,  how  thought  about  her  no  end  since  I 
can  one  help  the  ways  of  camel  cou-  went  off,  —  all  day  long  on  the  long 
riers,  and  that  infernal  menagerie  camel-rides.  You  can't  think  how  keen 
post?  Damascus  was  our  metropolis,  I  got  as  soon  as  ever  we  turned  home- 
you  know,  and  we  had  to  send  every  wards  from  t'other  side  of  Bagdad, 
thing  therefrom  by  the  Euphrate  :  ever  so  far  off.  The  duchess  used  to 
you  don't  understand,  you  dear  old  laugh,  and  say  I  sighed ;  and  I  know 
things ;  "  and  he  rubbed  his  great  she  wanted  me  to  start  sooner." 
beard  against  his  mother's  fair,  deli-  "  I  hope  Holdemess  didn't  too." 
cate,  wrinkled  cheeks.  "  We've  been  "  Nonsense  !  they  were  both  de- 
living  in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  lighted,  and  principally  with  each 
the  land  of  Ishmael,  you  know.    You  other." 

mustn't  be  angry  with  me."  "Change  has    done    her  good,  I 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  we  are ;  but  suppose  :    it   must  have  been  pretty 

we  mast  have  time,  and  we  mustn't  complete." 

have  any  hurry  or  liberties,  I  rather  "  Oh,   yes  !    she   has  got  all    her 
think,  young  man.     We  look  rather  strength  again ;  and  they're  on  thbir 
better  than  ever,  but  more  like  twen-  way   back    now,   for    reasons.     She 
ty-eight  than  twenty- three."  seemed  to  want  nothing  so  much  as 
"  Take  time,  dear  boy."  adventure,  and  the  sight    of  things 
"Time!  hasn't  she  had  too  much  great  and  strange.      Said  something 
already  ?  "  very  prettily  to  Holdemess  at  last,  — 
"  Pardon  me,  she  has  had  a  good  before  me,  you  know,  —  about  stay- 
deal.     Bat  you  know  it's  you  have  ing  at  home  ever  after,  and  trying  to 
made  her  wait,  not  she  you.     Now,  do  what  she  ought.     He  kissed  her ; 
Charley,  do  what  I  tell  you  for  once,  and  they  didn't  seem  to  think  me  de 
Either  don't  go  to  Torquay  at  all,  or,  trap,  though  I  vanished  as  soon  as  I 
better,  pay  a  flying  visit,  if  you  like ;  could." 

but  don't  say  any  thing  to  her  yet,  "  May  might  be  worth  a  good  deal 

unless  she  makes  you,  as  I  hope  she  to   her   sometimes,"  said   his  father 

can  do  in  five  minutes,  if  she  likes."  thoughtfully.     "You    can't  live   the 

"  Hm  !   but  when,  in  the  name  of  pace  with  them,  of  course ;  but  they 

wonder?"  will  want   to  keep  you   to   them,  I 

"Pooh,  Charley,  you  never  let  me  should  think,  and  you  might  see  each 

tell    you !    You're    to    meet    her  at  other.     You  will  soon  see  what  they 

Hawkstone  the  first  thing  in  Decem-  feel    about  it  when  you're   settled; 

ber,  and  hunt,  and  stay  over  Christ-  and  you  know  it  is   really  as  cheap 

mas:  Flora  insists,  and  we  thought  to   visit    him    as    to  live  with   the 

it  much  better.     She  has  been  here  commercial  autocrats.     By  the  way, 

since  May  went  in  September,  and  Charles,  you've  never  been  extrava- 

was  very  good  and  dear.     You  young  gant ;    but  you  and  she  won't  have 

ones  don't  do  so  badly  for  us,  after  much   more    than    sixteen    hundred 

all/'  pounds  a  year,  setting  aside  pictures." 

'*  Well,  it's  pretty  clear  what  Pm  "  Pictures  begin  to  pay  better  now. 
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But  only  to  think  what  that  would  almost  essential  to  Lady  Susan's  ex- 
be  to  half  the  men  I  think  most  of;  istence,  and  so  far  had  pleaded 
and  their  poor,  little  hard-working  strongly  in  her  son's  favor.  Charles 
wives!  I've  always  had  all  I  wanted,  had  descended  on  Torquay;  and  the 
except  honor  and  glory;  never  got  elder  Miss  Langdale  had  seen  and 
enough  of  that;  no  more  did  Dr.  quite  taken  to  him.  He  had  dined 
Johnson  of  wall-fruit.  But  I've  saved  with  May ;  and  her  aunt  had  made 
a  good  deal,  really."  an   effort,    and   acted   as    chaperone 

"  Well,  I  do  hope  and  trust  you'll  very  happily ;  but  she  lived  in  great 
settle  it  all  at  Flora's  ;  but  don't  be  weakness  and  suffering,  after  all ;  and 
in  too  great  a  hurry,  and  give  her  her  May,  though  glad  and  kind,  to  a  de- 
head  in  every  thing.  *Gare  a  gie  la  gree,  seemed  pre-occupied,  and  more 
touche,'  that's  what  men  seem  to  feel  anxious  about  her  than  about  him. 
about  her.  You  know  more  about  Of  course,  though  silent  on  the  sub- 
love-making  at  your  age  than  I  do,  ject,  the  dark  maiden  was  not  exact- 
ly boy ;  but  there  was  a  story  of  a  ly  unaware  of  the  proposed  meeting 
prince  I  always  went  by  "  —  at  Hawkstone,  on  which,  in  fact,  her 

'^Say    on,    papa"    said    Charley,  aunt  keenly  insisted.      She   had    a 

enormously  amused  and    interested,  dread  of  living  on  the  strength   of 

His  father  had  never  talked  so  to  him  the  young.     Life  was  very    difficult 

before.  after  thirty,  she  said ;  and  good  girls 

"  Well,  he  got  into  the  castle  of  ought  to  get  any  thing  they  liked  to 
true  love,  and  walked  up  a  long  cor-  call  pleasure  whenever  they  could, 
ridor,  doors  on  each  side,  and  one  As  a  rule.  May  enjoyed  her  own 
golden  one  at  the  end.  On  all  the  pleaSsures  as  much  as  a  school-girl; 
side-doors  ^was  written  over  and  over  that  is  to  say,  she  worked  hard  at 
again,  ^  Be  bold,  be  bold,  be  bold ; '  on  reading  music  and  piano,  and 
the  grand  one  at  the  end, '  Be  not  too*  thought  no  more,  after  Halle's  in- 
bold.'"  structions,  of  playing  Beethoven  to 

"I  don't  quite  see  it  in  all  its  bear-  fifteen  hundred  critical  and   compe- 

ings ;  but  I'll  do  my  best."  tent  weavers  in  Kothercliffe  than  she 

did   of   performing   to    a    children's 

The   Hawkstone  winter  hospitali-  party;  and  she   pursued  water-color 

ties  had  two  stages.     Christmas  and  as  she  did  every  thing,  with  all  her 

after  Christmas ;  and  May  was  gener-  not  inconsiderable  power,  because  the 

ally  employed  in  both.     She  used  to  work  was  peace  to  her  high    spirit, 

like  to  stay  at  or  near  her  accustomed  "  which,  if  it  dreamed,  dreamed  only 

school  and  hospital  at  Eothercliffe,  re-  of   great  deeds."      But  she   was    a 

lieving some  sister  or  nurse  in  her  work,  daughter  of  Eve,   though   rather  a 

from  about  October  to  near  the  year's  good  one ;  and  rich  dress,  and  being 

end.     Then   invitations   grew   press-  admired,   and  hearing   good    music^ 

ing;  and  Flora  always  began  about  and  dancing  a    little,   and    having 

Charles,   and    Charles  would    write  some    hunting,   and   the  variety   of 

himself,  and  she  would  go  off  pleasur-  odd  or  nice  people  she  met  in  country- 

ing.     For  this  year,  the  care  of  her  houses;   and  the    sometimes   quaint 

aunt  had  filled  up    her  time    ever  and  original  talk  of  both  men  and 

since  the  end  of  the  summer  sojourn  women,  even  champagne   at  dinner, 

at  Bed  Scaurs,  which  had  made  her  and  good  coffee  and  cream  afterwards, 
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—  all  these  pleasures  retained  their  and  fitness,  was  keeping  others  from 

savor  to  Margaret  Langdale  (at  full  her,  and  not  taking  her  himself.    That 

length,   this   time),   because   she   so  did  not  quite  satisfy  him ;  and  then  he 

often   went   without    them,   and    so  thought,  that,  if  she  felt  bound  to  him, 

gladly.     Her  independence   and   de-  he  was  bound  to  her  :  if  he  were  free, 

cision      were      greatly     to      Master  would  it  be  nicer?   Hm  I    He  did  not 

Charles's     advantage.      The     great  see  it ;  but  he  knew  that  her  indiffer- 

majority  of  men  don't  understand  a  ence  to  others  was  marked,  at  least, 

woman    who    doesn't    make    up    to  He  went  on  to  reflect  that  he  would 

them;    and  she  certainly  frightened  certainly  have  to  speak  first,  as  she 

many.  couldn't  propose    to  him,    and    then 

Eligibles  naturally  enjoy  being  astonished  himself  by  the  speed  with 
adored  more  than  they  do  adoring,  which  he  rushed  at  the  practical  con- 
and  therefore  prefer  gentle  dulness  elusion  of  saying  something  decisive 
and  helplessness,  and  little  boude-  as  soon  as  he  could  get  a  chance.  But 
ries  and  minauderies,  and  becoming  what  constituted  a  chance?  What 
griefs  consolable  by  presents  of  brace-  could  he  have  in  that  way  more  than 
lets.  May  asked  for  support  or  he  had  had  for  ever  so  long?  He 
comfort  about  as  much  as  she  would  began  to  think  of  all  manner  of  scenes, 
have  asked  for  presents,  and  no  more,  in  which  Maj'  saved  him  all  the  trouble, 
Her  grand  repose,  and  strong  sense  of  and  he  himself  affably  bestowed  his 
humor,  daunted  many  a  good  fellow  hand  on  his  dark  Rose,  —  so  styled 
who  honestly  liked  and  admired  her,  by  more  than  one  painter, -r- with 
but  felt  he  wanted  somebody  to  de-  so  much  of  his  heart  as  was  not  in- 
pend  on  him.  Then  she  was  so  vested  in  the  quest  of  fame.  Fame, 
hopelessly  good-natured  to  everybody,  what  was  that  for  him  ?  Well,  his  par- 
especially  to  younger  brothers,  and  ents'  and  old  Tom's  pride  in  him,  and 
unfriended  or  awkward  lads.  Charles  *  the  Pan's  praise,  and  grim  Sternchase's 
made  his  nearest  approach  to  real  approval — if  fame  was  any  thing  else, 
and  deep  love  for  her,  to  do  him  jus-  she  could  give  it  him,  or  else  it  would 
tice,  when  he  saw  her  take  up  some  only  come  to  being  talked  about  by 
shy  or  stupid,  or  even  priggish  men  in  clubs,  and  women  at  kettle- 
young  man :  there  was  .something  so  drums,  and  the  chanticleer  and  Scho- 
kind  and  odd  in  that  form  of  self-  lasticus.  Then  the  scenes  struck  his 
sacrifice;  and  she  often  really  did  Yorkshirewit  as  being  rather  oi^e-sided 
improve  fellows,  and  fetch  them  up  and  selfish.  He  mentally  resolved  to 
so.  If  she  took  him  coolly,  it  was  make  running  at  Hawkstone ;  and,  as 
quite  clear  there  was  nobody  else,  the  time  drew  near,  a  real  and  deep 
And  then  it  struck  him  to  ask  him-  anxiety  crept  over  him.  It  did  so 
self  why  no  man  had  yet  gone  des-  strong  a  man  no  harm;  in  fact,  it 
perately  at  May,  she  being  what  all  gave  him  the  great  advantage  of  for- 
men  saw  her?  getting  his  ambition,  and  feeling  that 

The   question   was    awkward:   but  .there  were  many  better  things  in  the 

Charles  was  honest,  and  not  foolish ;  world  than  dividing  the  honors  of  a 

and  he  answered  it,  first,  to  his  own  newspaper  with   advertisements   and 

disadvantage,  —  that  he  and  liis  good  police-reports. 

looks,  and  independence,  and  improv-  He  sent  one  of  his  pictures  to  a 

ing    position^  and   general   nearness  winter  exhibition;  saw  it  well  hung 
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at  the  private  view;  and  sent  War-  short    of    work.      Their      greeting, 

hawk   off  by  train,  with  Jack  Har-  Charles's   and  Rip's  (not  the  horse's 

man,   his   old   groom   and   factotum,  or  the  box's),  was  glad  and  brief,  and 

An   old    Burlington- Vermont    friend  they  began  on  aff.iirs. 

boug^jt  the  picture  straightway,  and        "Well,  we're  all  no  end  obliged  for 

accepted  an  invitation  to  Red  Scaurs  your    Christmas    present,"   said  the 

in   the   early  spring,  to  see   hunting  vicar. 

and  English  country  ways.     Then  he        "Spent  it  all  in  coals;  nothing  like 

had  nothing  else  to  do  in  town.     His  coals;  poor  people  would  rather  have 

brother  had  gone  north;  and  he  fol-  them  than  meat;  go  farther  too." 

lowed  his  own  thoughts  in  that  direc-        "How  so.  Rook?" 

tioii.     His  independence  and  liberty,        "Why,   two  people  can't   eat  the 

and     all    that,  —  they    were    going,  same  pound  of  mutton  ;  but  they  can 

Some  of  the  men  talked  about  that  warm  themselves  at  the  same  fire,  — 

sort  of  thing ;   but,  after  all,    there  obvious,  my  dear  fellow.  You've  done 

was  happiness    perhaps ;   and  May's  us  real  good." 

form  and  look  rose  before  him  as  a        "  Little  enough,  I'm  afraid.    Really 

person  least  likely  of  all  in  the  world  I'm  ashamed  never  to  have  wanted  for 

to  check  or  encumber  any  man.     As  any  thing.      Ought  I  to  visit,  and  go 

he  lay  awake  in  Baker  Street  the  last  after  people  more  myself?" 

night,  he  heard  the  south  wind  breath-        "You  do,  in  your  own  oounty,  where 

ing  rain  against  the  bedroom  windows ;  you  know  them ;  and  it  is  something  to 

and  Rob  Doun's  deer-stalking  verses  keep  friends  for  years  with  weavers  and 

came   into  his   mind.     He  chuckled  colliers.     You  would  waste  time  and 

rather  cynically    as  he   remembered  strength,   and   be   fearfully   done,  if 

how  sadly  the  mind  of  that  poet  had  you  went  about  London,  or  any  place 

been    between    love    and    the    Red  you  did  not  know.     Best  help  those 

Kings  of  the  hill, —  twho  live    among  the  people.     You 

„„       .         ,    ,  know  if  you  gave  your  body   to  be 

"  Ea^y  is  my  bed,  it  15  easy ;  v  j  ••!.  i.  x* 

B^it  it  is  not  to  sleep  that  I  incliue,  ^"'"^'  y<>"'  8P^"*^»  ^  »*  P^^«"*  »°- 

The  wind  whistles   northwards,  north-  formed,  would  never  be  satisfied  with 

^'^^*^^  •  the   application  of  the  money,  who- 
And  my  thoucrhts  move  with  it.  -,  « 

^         *  ever  gave  it  away." 

Choicest  of  all  places  for  deer  hunting,  "I  daresay;  but  the  state  of  Lon- 

Are  the  brindled  rock  and  the  ridge ;  don  back-streets  spoils  my  life  some- 
Joyful  will  it  be  to  me  to  nee  thee,  i        9; 

Fair  girf  with  the  long  heavy  locks  ;  DOW. 
Sweet  at  evening  to  be  dragging  the  slain        "And    every    other     hon    ooeur's. 

<^«®r  But  practically  you  would  be  doing 

Downwards  along  the  Piper's  Cairn."  ^  t  .t^       ^jv         •  v*. 

^  ^  more  harm  than  good  by  going  about 

Then  he  thought  of  his  own  strength  wildly,  tipping  everybody  who  looked 

and  health,  and  intensity  of  life,  and  worse  off  than  yourself.     When  you 

the  greatness  of  the  blessings  given  begin,  experto  crede^  you  can*t  help 

him  from  his  youth  up ;  and  he  rose  giving  to  the  first  and  the  filthiest ; 

and  said  his  prayers  again.  and  as  you  go  on  there  is  always  the 

Ripon  got  into  the  train  at  Rugby,  same  dismal  choice  to  make,  whether 

having   a  horse-box   in    attendance,  decent  want,  or  filthy  extreme  of  want, 

which  contained  the  Black  Monk  in  shall  have  the  gift.     Those  who  live 

flair  condition,  though,  perhaps,  rather  on    alms  are    invariably   the    chief 
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plagaes  and  oppressors  of  their  decent        ^^  Old  man,  I'm  going  to  propose  to 

poor  neighbors.      If  you  knew   the  her  straight  off:  do  you  think  she'll 

nuisance  a  drunkard  is  in  his  qaar-  have  me  ?  " 

tier,   you'd   never  spare   him.      We        The    vicar's     eyes    wrinkled    and 

have  to  help   their  wives  and    chil-  flashed;  and    he    said,   ^'Kather  — 

dren,  and  they  beat  us  that  way."  but" — 

'^  Well,  you're  our  conscripts  in  the        "  Oo  on,  old  Book.     I've  neglected 

matter ;  and  I  suppose  you  can  no  more  her,  you  mean." 
get  yourselves  satisfied  with  your  work,        <' Little    more    passion    would,  do 

than  I  with  my  pictures."  good,  I  should  say :  wonder  you  can 

*^  No ;  but  that's  not  the  object  in  help  it." 
either  case.     But  suppose  you  know        '^Passion  takes   two,  you    know 
three   or    four    decent  families,    not  and  she  never  shows  any." 
models,  but  people  getting  on  in  an        '^  She  can't  very  well  let  down  her 
ordinary  way,  good  and  bad.  Suppose  back  hair,  and  propose  to  you.  Beally, 
you  talk  common  talk,  good-natured  most  young  men  now  seem  to  expect 
rather  than  goody,  with  such  people,  that,  at  least.  But,  Charley,  you  must 
and  establish   some  line  in  common  notice  that  she  is  proud  of  you,  and 
with  them, -» even  sport  or  politics, -»  laughs  when  you  laugh,  and  follows 
start  an  acquaintance  with  a  common  your  thoughts,  and  caps  ybur  sayings, 
interest,— then,  if  you  get  a  chance  and  does   any   thing  you    ask   her. 
to  give  them  a  help,  it  will  be  good  for  For  such  a  person  she  has   waited 
them,  soul  and  body."  long  at  that." 
"The  former,  do  you  really  think?         "Conf— I   you   don't  think  so?" 
<<I  hope  so.     I  am  often  altogether  Bip  shook  his  head  like  Lord  Bur* 
reduced  to  silence  about  their  souls,  leigh.     ^'Why,  she's  got  that  moth- 
There   is   this   always,   you   may   be  erly   way   with   everybody;    and   as 
sure:  that  they  know  that  you  carcb  to  sayings,  she  never  missed  a  good 
for  them  because  they  and  you  have  thing  of  anybody's.     But,  I  say,  if 
got  souls  as  Christian  people ;    and  she  really  cares,  it  will  be  the  making 
your  gift  is  a  testimony  accordingly,  of  .me." 

They    know  enough   to   know  that.        "  It  will  be  all  right,  D.  V.,"  said 

Put  yourself  in  their  place.    You  are,  the   other  quietly.     ''But,  my  dear 

and  look,  rather  a  swell,  and  have  that  fellow,  do  say  something  to  her  about 

rare  power  of  talking  to  poor  men  in  not  having  been  a  forward  lover;  or, 

their  own  way.     When  you  do  so  to  at  least,  don't  take   her  too  coolly, 

your  laborers,  do  you  think  they  never  Nobody  else  in  England  would." 
connect  your  being  their  firiend  with        "  Well,  I  can't  think  what  it  will 

your  going  to  church  with  some  of  be  like,  and  I'm  quite  frank  enough, 

them  ? "  I'm  sure ;  but  she  won't  have  much 

''  May  does  a  deal  more."  longer  to  wait.    Look  here  I  I  never 

^'  Ah,  May  I  none  like  her :  she  was  underrated  her,  I  think ;  but  I  hare 

brought  up  to   ministry  in  the  best  cared,   and  I  do  care,  so   much   for 

way.  .  .  .  And   then  there   are   not  painting.    It  seems  to  carry  one  away, 

twenty  women  in  England  fit  to  hold  "  and  swallow  one  whole,  somehow ;  and, 

— -    A  pause ;  then  Charley  dashed  for  large  spaces  of  life,  one  can  think 

into  his  subject,  or  rather  cut  deliber-  of   nothing    else.      Will   she    stand 

ately  down  on  his  main  point  that  ?  " 
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"  Of  course,  if  joa  tell  lier  about  worcl,  and  we  mostly  makes  it  answer 

it  as  you  tell  me.     That's  for  you  and  to  'em." 

her.  Why,  they'll  forgive  any  thing,  There  was  warm  firelight;  andvari- 
if  you  really  open  to  them,  and  tell  ous  lamps  shone  in  tlie  porch  and 
all  about  it,  and  let  them  take  up  hall  when  they  arrived;  and  Flora 
>  their  little  parable  again.  And  May  and  May  issued  from  the  former's 
has  quite  sense  enough  to  know  that  sattctum,  where  they  had  probably 
art  isn't  a  live  flesh-and-blood  rival,  been  engaged,  as  when  we  first  met 
and  that  she  might  have  had  others,  them,  in  talking  about  their  painter, 
Don't  be  vain :  you  are  very  good-  with  little  fresh  to  say.  May  had  de- 
looking  and  eligible,  I  know.  But  fended  him,  but  with  a  rather  grave 
she  is  the  greatest  clipper  of  the  two  ;  and  set  face,  which  made  Flora  un- 
and  if  you  lost  her,  which  Heaven  eas^:  they  had  kissed  each  other 
forbid !  she  would  feel  it  now  far  the  rather  closely  as  the  break  drew  up. 
most,  I  dare  say ;  but  you'd  be  the  Sir  Jack  Lattermath  issued  from  ^^  his 
worse  all  your  time,  till  the  day  of  interior,"  still  in  knickerbockers  and 
your  death ;  and  so  should  I  till  leggings,  after  a  day's  wood-marking 
mine,  dear  young  'un."  and  felling,  with  Reresby  and  another 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder,"  said  Caw-  squire  like-minded.     All  were  glad  to 

thorne  gravely.     '^  But  we  won't  talk  see  each   other.      May  shook    hands 

of  that :  I  can't  face  the  notion,  now ;  with    Bipon    eagerly,    with    Charles 

indeed,  I  don't  think  I  ever  could  ^  quietly ;  but  he  would  not  drop  her 

but  I've  been  very  green  to  risk  the  hand  for  ever  so  long,  and  she  let  it 

possibility.     I  say,  aren't  you  rather  lie  in  his  quite  passively,  rather  too 

for  a  snooze,  after  early  rising?"  much  so.     He  thought  she  did  look 

They  dozed  comfortably  as  they  like  Iris  in  good  earnest,  rather 
fled  over  the  coal-field  and  its  cities  grand  and  inscrutable  in  repose  no 
of  Erebus ;  changed  trains,  and  glided  man  could  break.  She  asked  him 
away  north-westward  for  a  short  about  his  painting  and  glazing  ex- 
space  ;  then,  just  after  dark,  they  aetly  as  usual,  with  interest  and  pleas- 
stopped  at  the  little  station  short  of  ure  in  his  success,  but  scarcely  as  if 
Bristlebury,  where  the  Hawkstone  she  shared  it  in  spirit  with  him.  The 
break  awaited  them,  glaring  with  its  fancy  struck  him  with  a  kind  of  pang; 
bright  lamps  on  the  white  road.  The  and  he  said  something  of  having  got 
black  stepped  out  of  his  box,  rubbed  a  likeness  of  her  at  last  in  a  new  pic- 
his  nose  against  his  master,  and  wa«  ture,  and  that  with  eyes  and  voice 
stayed  up  with  a  large  apple,  and  much  more  lover-like  than  usual.  She 
further  comforted  with  gingerbread-  only  said,  "Dear  me,  entirely  from 
nuts.  His  master,  feeling  chilly,  memory ;  how  very  clever!"  and  b^an 
mounted  him,  and  trotted  behind  or  to  ask  Bip  about  his  new  book  and 
beside  the  break,  chatting  with  the  his  parish.  Then  Gerty  came,  and 
servants  and  Charles  about  crops  and  eagerly  greeted  both  the  new  arrivals.* 
hounds,  and  the  country-side  in  gen-  The  vicar,  she  supposed,  had  come  to 
eral.  ^^  Mr.  Cawthorne  and  the  wicar  take  her  home.  Flora  claimed  her 
alius  has  plenty  to  tell,  and  they  likes  decidedly  for  another  fortnight  at 
to  hear  you  too,  Jim,"  the  old  coach-  least.  This  was  Monday ;  and  he  might 
man  had  said  to  the  new  groom.  ta)<e  her  off  on  Saturday  week,  if  be 
*^  Neither   on'  em  ever  gives  a   bad  had  the  heart  to  do  any  thing  so  uu- 
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kind;  but  he  had  a  free  Sunday,  and  and  appetite, in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
distinctly  shouldn't  have  Gerty,  or  be  of  conversation,  which  seemed  to  blow- 
let  go  himself  till  then.  Jack  said  like  a  tornado  all  round  the  compass 
there  was  a  spare  horse,  and  the  last  at  once,  and  had  the  charm  of  total 
pheasants  to  kill,  and  a  general  rab-  incongruity.  These  are  the  snatches 
bitting,  and  no  end  of  wood-ranging  which  Flora's  ear  detected  in  rapid 
and  a  rat-hunt,  and  an  unusual  quan-  succession. 

tity  of  snipe  and  duck  along  the  Gore  "  Well,  you  know  the  bishops  were 
towards  the  seas,  especially  if  it  froze ;  regularly  worried  into  attacking  Dr. 
and  both  Ripon  and  Charles  looked  Peschito  .  .  .  and  they  all  but  chopped 
sedentary,  and  wanted  gallops.  And  him  in  cover  .  .  .  his  handling  and 
he  pinched  Flora's  ear  as  she  stood  sense  of  colors  are  so  very  good  .  .  . 
very  close  to  him,  facing  Ripon,  all  and  he  gave  us  the  sharpest  forty 
bright  cheeks  and  brown  eyes,  crim-  minutes  you  «ver  saw  in  your  life  .  .  . 
son  and  white  in  complexion,  in  wil-  delightfully  toned  down  with  rose- 
low-green  satin,  half  commanding,  madder  .  .  .  till  old  Atherstone  came 
all  tender  and  funny,  ready  to  ineist  the  most  tremenjuous  cropper  on  his 
or  to  coax.  Rip  said  she  was  utterly  .  .  .  ancient  reredoa,  which  is  beauti- 
irresistible  by  man ;  but  he  didn't  fully  carved  you  know,  but  at  present 
know  what  Gerty  might  do.  Gerty  illegal,  and  out  of  all  artistic  reason, 
said  she  wanted  to  stay,  she  was  sure ;  Quite  so,  Mrs.  Reresby  .  .  .  and  then 
aad  Flora  kissed  her,  and  said  she  we  found  another  in  Beverly  Brake 
should  never  go  at  all.  Then  she  sent  ...  in  a  chasuble  and  beretta  .  .  . 
Jack  off  to  dress,  with  an  admonition ;  and  blazed  into  him  and  ate  him  in 
and  that  hero  strode  off  grinning,  his  the  open  .  .  .  after  his  sermon  had 
teeth  and  eyes  shining  through  his  lasted  three-quarters  of  an  hour  .  .  . 
black  whiskers  and  dark  red  face :  in  and  he  took  five  years  to  finish  that 
short,  there  was  a  general  flight  into  picture,  because  he  was  so  long  find- 
Egypt,  till  dinner,  with  sundry  guests,  ing  a  model  with  six  fingers  and  six 
appeared  at  half-past  seven,  p.m.  May  toes  to  study  from,  and  every  thing 
came  in  late  in  black,  white,  and  car-  must  be  done  direct  from  nature,  Mr. 
nation,  and  slid  into  a  place  between  Cawthorne  ?  Exactly,  Miss  Milton : 
Reresby  and  Lord  Wharfedale,  who  doesn't  the  general  conversation  sound 
communed  sweetly  with  and  across  her  rather  as  if  we  were  all  gone  cracked  ? 
about  hounds,  clergy,  concerts,  Cata-  Rather  agreeable,  I  think ;  not  nearly 
pult,  and  conservative  re-action,  scent,  so  bad  as  old  lady  Bangbanagher, 
sermons,  and  the  new  school-board,  who  was  here  last  night.  Sir  John 
Charles  sat  opposite,  under  a  severe  says  she's  like  a  thousand  of  bricks, 
examination  about  pictures,  conducted  she's  so  impetuous  and  confusing, 
by  Mrs.  Reresby  and  Susan  Milton.  None  of  us  but  May  can  stand  it  at 
They  both  gave  it  him  with  instinc-  all.  And  so  it  came  round  to  the  old 
tive  malice,  or  benevolence,  they  didn't  subject  with  Charles,  and  his  eye 
know  which,  or  he,  either;  and,  the  caught  May's,  as  of  old,  and  the  time 
more  distrait  he  was,  the  better  they  seemed  pleasanter  to  them  both.  That 
liked  it  Very  much  the  same  come-  grand  patience  of  hers,  so  ready  to 
dy  went  on  on  both  sides  the  table ;  take  the  laboiK)ar,  and  work  or  be 
and  Flora  and  Jack  at  opposite  ends  bored  as  required  I  Had  she  needed 
ate  their  dinner  with  good  conscience  much  patience  with  him  ?    He  grew 
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anxious    for  his  chance.      However,  always  happen  suddenly.     The  myd- 

there  was  none   to-night ;  and  next  terious  visits  of  joy  are  always  new 

day  was  a  grand  laborers'  dinner,  with  and  strange  ;  and  heavy  troubles  seem 

a  concert  afterwards ;  and   May  and  to  fall  on  us  like  the  Tower  of  Siloam, 

he,  and   the  whole   strength   of  the  or  rush  at  us  from  secret  nooks,  like 

company,  were  employed  all  day  and  fierce  beasts  from  ambush.   Neverthe- 

night,  and  went  to  bed  utterly  tired  less  she  took  courage,  and   his  arm, 

out.     But  he  worked  away  under  her  and  felt  it  press  hers  veiy  decidedly 

attentively;    and    she  ordered    him  as  they  strolled  across  the  hall,  and 

about  freely,   though  rather,   as   he  found  the  library  empty,  with  blazing 

thought,  for  the    sake  of  his  work,  logs  and  peat,  one  bright  lamp,  and  a 

than  of  himself.    She  seemed  provok-  comfortable  ottoman,  on  which  he  in- 

ingly  at  her  ease  all  the  time.     To  stalled  her. 

be  quietly  active  in  women's  ways  was        ''May,   may   I   have   a   kiss?     I 

her  nature,  and  made  all  things  en-  haven't  had  one  since "  — 
durable  to  her ;   and  she  had  made        ''  Yes,  if  you  like,  dear."    She  gave 

up  her  mind  to  have  him  on  fair  con-  him  her  cheek ;  and  it  seemed  rather 

ditions,  and  to  make  them  easier  ac-  cold,  bright  as  it  was  then.     ''  But  I 

cording    to  his   behavior.      Waiting  want  your  lips  too,  and  all  of  you. 

was  one  of  them ;   and,  thinking  he  I  want  you  to  be  my  wife.     You  are 

might  as  well  know  what  it  was  like,  all  the  world  to  me :   I  never  knew 

she  took  advantage  of  Flora's  reqnir-  how  much  till  now,  and  I  can't  tell 

ing  a  good  deal  of  help  just  then,  and  you  now." 

exerted  herself  so  steadily  as  to  keep        ''Will  you  ever  have  time  to  tell 

her  lover  effectually   at  the    stave's  me,  Charles  ?  or  am  I  always  to  take 

end   for  the  rest  of  the   week.     By  it   for  granted,  and   make   believe? 

that  time,  however,  Charles  began  to  You  know  women  like  fondness,  and 

think  he  feared  his  fate  too  much,  tender  silly  ways,  and  all  that,  and 

The  family  party  had  the  house  to  I  most  of  all  women "  (Charles  gave 

themselves  on  Monday  evening;  the  a  great  start),  "andjou  never  —  and 

pheasants  and  rabbits  had  been  slain  love  can't  quite  be  '  taken  as  read ' 

sufiSciently ;  and  Tuesday  was  a  great  when  one  hasn'^t  heard  a   word  of 

hunting-day.      Gerty  and  May  were  it." 

going  out ;  and  it  struck  Charles  how        "  No,  dear,  I've  neglected  you,  and 

he  could  go  ahead  on  old   Catapult,  done  you  wrong,  and  that's  the  truth ; 

if  he  felt  that  her  mistress  was  quite  but  you'll  never  want  for  those  things 

^is  own.     He  thought  of  it  after  din-  again ; "  and  he  sat  down  beside  her, 

ner,  and  took  his  heart  in  both  hands  and  drew  her  to  him  somewhat  victo- 

as  soon  as  he  was  in  the  drawing-  riously.  But  May  drew  away,  and  stood 

room.     He  sat  by  the  piano  as  she  before  him  at  her  full  heiglit,  with 

sung  to  Kipon;   and,  when  she  had  a  very  grave  face ;  and  Charley,  noth- 

done,  he  said  gently,  "  Come  into  the  ing  daunted,  though  much  alarmed, 

garden,  Maud ;  I  mean  the  library."  gathered    his    nerve    for    his    need. 

She  caught  the  tone  and  words,  and  "  Please  don't,  Charles.    I  have  waited 

cast  black,  dilated  eyes  on  him :  the  so  «loug,  that  this  comes  on  me  sud- 

time  had  come,  and  she  felt  unready,  denly.     I  have  been  trying  to  learn 

as  one  always  does  at  a  great,  new  to  give  you  up  for  years,  and  I  can't 

crisis.    For  good  or  evil,  great  things  take  you  up  in  a  moment.    How  did 
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you  come  to  care  so  much  just  dow^  he  blazed  up  in  his  turn,  not;  a  man 

and  not  before  ?  '^  to  be  despised ;  nor  did  May  despise 

*^  I  don^t  know,  dear :  I  always  did  him.     But  she  held  to  her  purpose, 

care.     I  never   thought  of  anybody  "Now,  Charles  dear,  you  must  wait 

else.     But  I  was  deep  in  my  work,  a  little  to  be  sure  about  me,  whether 

and  you  seemed  happy  in  yours;  but  I  am  your  love  in  earnest.    I  must  be 

I  never  thought  of  any  one  else  as  that.     I  am  sure'^you  haye  a  great 

my  wife.'^  deal  of   heart,  and   somebody   must 

**  Nor  I  of  any  husband  but  you ;  have  it,  if  I  donH ;  and  it  is  not  safe 
but,  Charley,  that's  more  reason  why  for  us  to  marry  without  your  giving 
we  need  not  hurry  now;  and  I  must  it  all  to  me.  You  know,  if  you  are  to 
tell  you  I  want  all  of  you,  and  I  will  live  for  art  and  culture,  you  will  easily 
have  all,  or  none."  And  May  looked  as  find  somebody  more  artistic  and  cul- 
if  she  had  marked  Montrose's  words  tured,  and  then" — 
also;  and  her  face  and  form  seemed  to  ^'My  dear,  I  don't  expect  to  be 
grow  grander  and  brighter;  and  the  captivated  away  from  you  by  finish- 
light  of  her  deep  eyes  broke  on  ing  governesses;  and  I  don't  think 
Charles's ;  and  he  felt  he  must  have  hearing  or  giving  second-rate  lectures 
her,  or  die.  But  his  blood  was  roused,  a  special  function  of  woman.  I  care, 
and  his  wit  had  the  readiness  of  need ;  I  do  care,  more  for  you  than  for  art 
and  he  said  with  great  quiet,  "  I  said  or  any  thing." 

so.    I  have  gone  after  fancies,  and  half  "  That's  rather  a  late  conviction, 

forgotten   you,  dear  love.     But  you  dear;  now  wait  a  year,  six  months, 

may  forgive;  for  there  is  no  woman  and  then  tell  me  if  you  love  me  best" 

but  you.     And  anche  lo  son'  pittore,  Charles  had  fought  his  way  to  half- 

you  know  —  3'ou  don't  want  me  for  a  arm,  and  he  now  dropped  his  head, 

lap-dog ;    and  even   my   fancies   are  and  rushed  in,  figuratively  speaking, 

visions  that  I  have  seen,  and  I  must  He  was  reckless   between   love  and 

follow."  temper,  and  longing  to  win  at  once. 

May   looked   thoughtful,   and    her  "  I  ask  you  now  to  have  or  to  leave 

face  grew  softer.   Her  voice  never  rose  me."     May  met  him  with  her  meta- 

at  all,  unless  when  she  sung;  but  now  phorical  right,  in  a  manner  and  with 

it  came   to  him   in   a  far-away  ab-  a  vigor  to  whieh  he  had  been  pre- 

stracted  tone :   "  Tell  me  about  paint-  viously  unaccustomed, 

ers'  visions.     Are  they  really  better  "  Then  for  six  months  I  leave  you ; 

things   than   love?      I   know  yours  and  you    are   quite    free   from   this 

used    to    Tex    me,   because   I   never  moment,  in   honor   and  feeling  and 

seemed  to  be  a  part  of  them;  and  you  altogether,  as  if  you  had  never  seen 

must  be  mine,  or  not  mine."  me,  or  I  had  never  been.     If  you  ask 

"  My  dear,  you've  always  been  part  me  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  will  be 

of  my  ideal:  if  that's  all,  you  have  your  wife,  if  I  am  alive  and  sane, 

been  the  ideal  of  some  of  the  best  But  you  must  ask  me  as  you  began, 

gentlemen  in  England,  —  Jack,  Bip,  not  quite  like  that  last.     Good-night, 

Beresby,  the  Proses.     As  for  me,  I've  dear;*  we  shall  do  no  good  by  going 

always  felt  strong,  because  I  counted  on  now."     He  looked  at  her  almost 

on  you,  and  felt  that  you  would  be  savagely  for  a  moment ;  for  they  had 

with  me,  like  Pallas  with  Paris,  you  defied  each  other,  and  their  wild  blood 

know ; "  and  Charley's  crest  rose,  and  rose  the  more  merrily  to  that  tune, 
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for  that  they  loved  each  other,  and  Greek,  he  woke  at  the  summons  of  a 

felt  their  mutual  power  of  infliction,  lad  in  the  house,  called,  from  his  Yora- 

the  fond  rage  and  tender  cruelty  of  cious   appetite,  the   Gobbling  Page, 

quarrel,  the   temptation  of  Anteros.  and  dressed  with  new  life  and  feelings 

But  Charles's  good  angel  was  behind  in  him.    He  had  taken  May  too  coolly; 

him ;  and  that  unseen  presence  was,  but  that  she  should  have  taken  it  to 

perhaps,  reflected  in^May's  steady  look  heart,    and    that    as    silently    as    a 

as  she  faced  him.     She  held  out  her  sachem,  and  waited  till  the  uncertain 

hand,  and  he  kissed  it  once,   twice,  right    time    before    saying   a  word; 

over  and  over  again.     She  gave  him  that  old  May,  whom  he  really  believed 

her  cheek  again,  —  what  satin  it  was !  in,  should  be  hurt  about  him  after  all; 

— then  she  vanished,  and  he  sat  look-  that  she  could  perhaps  give  him  so 

ing  where  she  had  been.    How  differ-  much  more  than  he  asked  or  hoped; 

ent  the  room  looked  without  her!   She  and  that  she  should  look  so  transceud- 

had  beaten  him  decidedly ;    but  six  ent  in  quietly  telling  him  he  might 

months    wouldn't    last    forever,   and  go,  if  he  liked,  —  all  this  made  a  great 

would  only  make  him  twenty-eight,  mess  of  his  notions  of  art,  culture,  and 

and  her  twenty-four.     December  to  deportment.     He  was  man  enough  to 

June — by  Jove!  they  might  go  up  to  be  rather  ashamed,  and  lover  enough 

old  Tombuie.     Was  she  very  angry?  to  be  decidedly  frightened.     Neither 

She  had  looked  so  for  a  moment;  per-  she  nor  he  had  ever  condescended  to 

haps  he  wasn't  exactly  looking  spooney  flirtation  with  another,  or  to  the  least 

about  that  time,  either;  anyhow,  he  attempt  to  pique  one  another;  and, 

had  her  word,  and  he  knew  it  was  as  honestly  thinking  more  of  her  than 

good   as   her  bond  or   deed.      Flora  of  himself,  the  thought  of  her  grand 

came  in   rather   anxiously,  and  told  constancy  affected  him  a  good  deal, 

him  May  had  gone  to  bed.     He  only  But  to  have  to  do  without  her  really 

said,  ^^It's  all  right,  Floy  dear;  but  alarmed  him :  he  had  never  been  so 

we  shall  have  to  wait  a  bit,"  and  so  threatened    before,   and   had    seldom 

left  her  at  least  half  relieved.  met  with  a  threat  which  commanded 

— = his  spirit,  instep  of  raising  it.     Her 

Charley  Cawthorne  awoke  next  mom-  eyes  had  been  wet,  and  had  left  some 

ing  with  a  confused  kind  of  after-the-  moisture  on  his  brown  cheek  that  last 

battle  feeling,  which  was  rather  new  time:  could  she  really  cry  about  him, 

to  him.     He    wanted   neither  nerve  who  cared  no  more  for  the  face  of 

nor  courage;  that  is  to  say,  he  could  man  than  John  Knox  or  Leviathan? 

face  an  awkward  or  even  dangerous  he  chuckled  at  the  comparison  of  May 

matter  with   full    possession   of   his  to  either.    All  the  loving  part  of  him 

powers,  and  know  what  to  do,   and  broke   out   within,   and   would   have 

that  without  going  through  all  the  done  so  in  another  moment  the  night 

previous  agonies  which  apprehensive  before,  but  May  was  too  quick,  and 

men  of  courage  feel  ante  tubas.    Had  looked  too  tremendous.    She  did,  per- 

he  been  a  Greek  hoplite,  he  would  haps,  cry  somewhat  to  herself  before 

have  been  ready  of  himself,  and  not  she  went  to  bed,  but  not  with  pain  or 

have  wanted  a  speech  before  phalanx  anger.     She  had  said  what  was  right, 

met  phalanx :  the  trumpets  and  thick  she  thought,  and  had  certainly  got 

tumult  would  have  been  enough  to  the  best  of  it.     Charles  had,  after  all, 

stir  his  mettle.     But  Greek,  or  no  never  gone  after  anybody  else ;  and  he 
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did  look   so  startled  and  kind  and  had  sent  one  of  the  hoys  over  her 

fierce  too,  and  he  had  quite  humhled  head,  and  eaten  a  portion  of  him  after- 

himself.     Perhaps  she  ought  to  do  so  wards,  rendering  him  unfit  for  use  for 

a  little.     Did  he  really  care  all  he  some  time;    she   had  decidedly  got 

could  care  ?    Men  weren't  very  pas-  away  with  a  groom,  and  swam  the 

sionate,  after  all  pn  short,  May  prayed  Tyrwhitt  with  him   against  his  will; 

for  what  might  he  hest,  and  dropped  and  was  just  manageahle  on  condition 

into  deep   sound  sleep  according  to  of  heing  always  in  the  same  field  with 

her  wont.  the  hounds.    In  fact,  the  old  girl  was 

To  her  duly  entered  her  maid,  at  getting  the  hetter  of  them,  they  said, 

eight,  A.M.,  with  hot  water,  hahit,  and  and  it  was  Charley's  turn  to  take  it 

etcceteras ;  and  she  laughed  to  herself  out  of  her;  in  short,  he  hegged  May 

at  hearing  a  violent  bang  over  her  to  let  him  tackle  her  once,  and  ride  his 

head,  which  announced  that  her  young  own  old  Warhawk  instead.    He  knew 

man,  so  generally  called,  was  leaving  t'ard  mare's  ways ;  he  weighed  nearly 

his  couch  as  early  as  she  was.     She  fourteen   stone   with   his  saddle  and 

looked  out  of  window,  as  she  dressed,  bridle ;  he  had  tremendous  arms,  great 

strength  in  the  saddle,  and  a  rough- 

" The  wind  was  north-east,  and  most  bit-  rider's  nerve,  once  started;   for  point- 

Tw^lL^rrsthunting-morning  that  ever  \^^^^^  scarcely  begun  to  tell  on  his 

was  seen."  ""  hard  country-made  frame.    So,  rather 

to  May's  relief,  on  this  occasion  he 

There  seemed  to  be  dew,  or  moisture,  was  to  ride  Catapult  in  front,  or  as 

however ;  and  the  rattle  of  a  passing  hard  as  she  liked  to  go ;  and  Kipon, 

scud  of  sleet  and  rain  soon  explained  who  knew  the  country  well,  was  to  be 

its  presence.  Every  thing  warm,  jacket  ladies'  pilot    in    the    second    flight, 

and  skirt,  soft  mits  and  neat  gaunt*  ^'The   Monk's  short  of  work,"  said 

lets,    hat    and     cord,     watch,     two  Charley,  "  and  the  Goredale  are  a  good 

sovereigns,   much    loose    silver,   and  deal  faster  since  Wharfedale  has  been 

some    whipcord,    Charles's   gift  of  a  master :  but  I  think  you'll  be  able  to 

hunting-knife,  small  »fiask,  and  sand-  keep  ahead  of  May  and  Gerty  for  three 

wich-case ;     another    series    of    oon-  or  four  miles ;  and  Warhaw^'s  quite 

cussions  above,  pointing  to  an  inter-  safe  for  May,  even  if  she  can't  quite 

necine  struggle  between  a  gentleman  hold  him."   The  vicar  assented,  as  he 

and  his  top-boots ;  bell  for   morning  did  to  every  thing  in  the  sporting  way. 

prayers ;    and  Bipon    officiating    in  He  looked  rather  worn  and  nervous, 

butcher-boot«,    dark  gray  cords  with  after  the  summer  and  autumn  of  hard 

waistcoat  conforming,  black  cut-away,  town-work;  but  he  was  ready  to  go: 

the   neatest   possible  white   tie  in  a  and,  as  he  said,  doing  as  he  was  bid 

knot,  and  bright  heavy  spurs.     It  was  took  off  all  responsibility.     May  was 

a  great  meet  that  day,  and  in  any  other  in  fact  the  only  person,  except  him- 

wind  they  would  have  been  sure  of  a  self  and  his  old  groom,  whom  Charley 

merry-go-rounder;  but  the  chances  of  ever  would  mount  on  Warhawk.   That 

scent  were  doubtful  enough  for  the  determined  veteran  knew  her:    her 

present.  strong  toil  of  grace  had  been  too  much 

The  conduct  of  old  Catapult,  we  for  him,  as  for  others  of  his  sex ;  and 

regret  to  say,  had  not  of  late  been  he  whinnied   after  her,  and  was  as 

marked  by  her  usual  discretion.     She  jealous  of  Catty  and  Kitty  whenever 
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she  Tode  or  noticed  them,  as  if  he  had  houses,  which  looked  as  if  they  had 

heen  accustomed  to  ball-rooms  all  his  been  promiscuously  dropped  from  the 

life.  skies    for   being    incurably  ugly  up 

The  horses  come  round.  Charles  there ;  a  stony  street,  bleached  with 
and  May  have  hardly  spoken :  they  rain  ;  the  small  storm-beaten  church, 
can  hardly  face  each  other:  but  he  reminding  Rip  of  his  own ;  two  great 
is  at  her  side,  to  lift  her  to  her  saddle ;  and  noble  yews  by  the  Headless  Cross ; 
and  a  strange  new  thrill  runs  through  Lord  Wharfedale  as  master  in  his  first 
them  both  as  she  lays  her  hand  on  season,  standing  in  his  stirrups,  and 
his  shoulder.  Flora  is  not  riding  just  taking  off  his  hat  to  Crerty,  as  if  he 
now,  and  looks  at  them  both,  as  if  meant  to  halloo  her  away;  Rcresby 
looks  could  do  any  good;  perhaps,  the  Great  as  his  chief  counsellor; 
such  looks  might,  so  keen  and  loving!  huntsmen;  whips;  and  thirty  or  forty 
She  sees  them  go  off  together  down  horsemen ;  a  hard-looking  lot,  both 
the  ride,  and  notices  they  don't  talk,  men  and  hounds,  with  condition 
Jack  joins  them  presently  from  the  marked  on  the  light  strength  of  hunts- 
stable-yard  ;  and  many  are  the  stains  men  and  whips,  and  speed,  power,  and 
on  that  broad-backed  pink  of  his.  courage  for  big  fences,  pretty  well 
Kipon  puts  up  Gertrude,  delighted  marked  in  the  look  of  the  horses, — 
with  her  first  visit  to  the  norths  but  such  were  the  Goredale. 
rather  distrait,  wondering,  perhaps,  The  Hawkstone  party  kept  rather 
whether  Wharfedale  remembers  the  high  on  the  hill,  just  opposite  a  long 
way  he  talked  to  her  the  evening  be-  stripe  of  cover  on  the  other  side,  which 
fore.  But  she  feels  the  vicar  is  doing  was  the  first  '^draw;"  the  pack  crossed 
his  best  to  please  her,  and  talks  on  the  little  '^beck"  between;  and  the 
to  him  in  a  half  younger-sister,  half  second  whip  flew  on  to  the  upper 
daughterly  way,  which  brightens  up  farther  end  of  the  wood  on  that  side, 
his  wrinkled  face.  They  go  on  about  The  hounds,  vanished  into  cover  at 
horses,  and  the  cold  wind,  and  how  once,  spread  out,  and  worked  slowly 
one  couldn't  live  through  an  English  on  up-wind.  It  was  as  it  has  been 
winter  without  hunting ;  and  so  they  year  by  year,  and  life  by  life.  What 
get  to  Borne  and  Naples,  and  begin  is  there  that  will  last  ?  and  what  is 
to  talk  of  great  deeds  in  history  and  there  that  has  lasted  much  longer 
pictures.  You  may  talk  in  pairs  on  for  the  Englishman  than  fox-hunt- 
high  things  in  English  society,  if  you  ing?  So  thought  Hip  poetically,  as 
like,  and  people  are  not  insensible;  he  watched  hounds  and  huntsmen 
but  a  regular  melee  of  good  conver^ita-  through  the  long  warm  cover  in  vain, 
tion  is  beyond  us.  About  six  miles'  There  wasn't  a  whimper  from  end  to 
trot  and  canter  by  road,  and  then  end.  Charles  had  taken  old  Catapult 
they  see  the  hounds  at  Headless  all  through  it,  and  she  evidently  saw 
Cross  on  Stanmore  Fell.  that  all  had  been  done  to  please  her; 

It  was  a  low  eminence,  far  down  the  but  she  dropped  her  head,  and  tore, 

long  grazing  vale,  which  rose  gradually  and   bored   at    her  bit,   and   set   up 

to  high  moors,  where   four  counties  her  quarters,  and  so  on.     She  never 

met  at  its  high  end  ten  miles  off,  and  showed  temper ;  but  she  wanted  to 

extended  the  other  way  to  the  edge  go. 

of  the  coal-field,  within  sight  of  the  Well,  that  sort  of  thing  went  on  ever 

far  smoke  of  manufactures.     A  few  so  far  up  the  dale.     They  rode  about 
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the  country  in  a  general  way,  from  and  a  knot  of  horsemen  were  waiting 
coyer  to  cover,  and  saw  hounds  work,  on  that  operation, 
as  men  say,  with  emphatic  delight,  '^  Please  let  us  have  it,"  said  Rip, 
when  they  don't  want  to  see  them  run  home  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind, 
straight;  and  they  nihbled  biscuits  and  sending  his  Toice  far  before  him. 
which  Grerty  and  May  produced  out  The  unready  and  the  prudent  made 
of  their  side-saddle  pockets,  and  they  lightsome  room,  as  the  black  rushed 
took  sips  of  sherry  about  one  o'clock,  on,  snorting,  and  went  over  and  through 
And  Catty  had  nearly  pulled  Charles's  all  with  the  jolly  crush  of  flying  sticks, 
hands  off;  and  Warhawk  was  giving  so  different  from  the  ominous  cracking 
May  quietly  to  understand,  that,  if  any-  of  rails.  "  Now,  Warhawk  ! "  shouted 
body  but  she  had  been  on  his  back,  May ;  and  the  old  horse  cleared  every 
lie  wouldn't  have  stood  this  sort  of  thing,  and  was  off  again  on  the  other 
thing  so  long.  And  they  came  to  side,  as  quick  as  a  rabbit.  Susan  said 
the  top  of  another  low  hill  above  an-  nothing;  but  her  spur  spoke  for  her; 
other  long  cover,  and  stood  like  Eliza  and  the  Hawkstone  division  flew  up  a 
(whoever  she  was)  on  the  wood-  long  stripe  of  pasture,  caught  an  open 
crowned  height,  not  paying  much  gate,  streamed  over  a  wide  fallow  and 
attention  to  the  hounds  below,  when  small  fence,  found  themselves  even 
Jack  and  Charles  shot  down  the  with  the  body  of  the  field,  and  saw 
slope,  sans  phrase  ;  and  they  all  hounds  going  like  marbles  three  fences 
saw  three  or  four  couple  of  hounds  beyond  them.  Rip  was  about  twenty- 
slip  away  fast  out  of  cover  from  the  five  yards  ahead  of  May;  Susan  steady- 
farther  end.  How  quietly  they  do  ing  her  aged  and  artful  mare  Redrose 
glide  off  sometimes!  Rip  and  the  to  come  third:  in  a  few  minutes  they 
ladies  waited  a  minute,  *  and  saw  the  had  drawn  forward  into  the  second 
rest  of  the  hounds  getting  out  of  cover ;  flight.  A  low  wall  and  ditch ;  the  Monk 
and,  Anally,  men  began  to  gallop  be-  hardly  rises,  and  the  coping  flies  from 
low.  The  black  seized  his  bit  eagerly;  his  heels.  Warhawk  snorts  defiance, 
and  his  rider,  nothing  loath,  sat  back,  and  clears  the  still  rolling  stones. 
and  let  him  scramble  down  hill  in  his  Gerty  laughs  as  she' lets  out  Redrose, 
own  fashion  :  in  a  squall  of  sleet  and  to  do  likewise.  ^'  Ca^ch  ^em,  if  you 
rain  they  went  away.  There  was  a  can,"  roars  Wharfedale  ahead,  in- 
gap  in  the  large  rugged  fence  into  dulging  in  a  singular  and  most  inhar- 
the  wood;  and  Ripon  shot  through  it,  monious  performance  on  his  little 
over  the  accustomed  ditch.  They  all  horn,  for  which  Reresby,  contending 
plunged  and  crashed  through  the  with  his  pulling,  chestnut,  gravely  re- 
cover, hit  on  a  footpath,  and  got  over  bukes  him  between  his  teeth.  Two 
the  low  stile  beyond,  *in  rapid  succes-  ploughs,  divided  by  an  on-and-off 
sion.  The  path  led  into  a  narrow  bank  and  double  ditch,  are  taken  at 
field  between  two  arms  of  the  cover;  a  steadier  pace.  The  hounds  turn  a 
and  there  was  a  big  bullfinch  at  the  little  in  Rip's  favor :  he  lets  the  eager 
field's  end,  which  showed  tokens  of  black  go,  seeing  May  rather  near  him, 
one  or  two  flying  passengers,  but  was  and  crashes  out  a  line  of  his  own 
still  large  and  thick  enough  to  make  through  the  old  rotten  fence,  which 
the  question  of  what  was  on  the  other  succeeds.  They  will  soon  be  in  the 
side  a  dubious  matter.  Two  or  three  larger  pastures;  and  the  three  are 
men  were  byway  of  breaking  it  down;  leading  the  second  flight.     And  here,  * 
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as  they  sight  a  sort  of  laid  fence  with  delight  of  the  stork  and  the  swallow ; 
a  well-known  deep  hrook  on  the  other  the  eagle's  heart  is  as  their  hearts ; 
side,  the  vi(^ar,  not  un scandalized,  hears  the  soul  of  the  horse  goes  into  their 
two  of  the  sweetest  voices  in  England  hright  hlood, — the  vicar's  has  dropped 
hegin  to  sing  avec  effusion,  ^' Wings  in  a  thin  line  from  a  hriar-cut  on  his 
to  waft  me  over."  cheek  ;  but  he  has  never  felt  it,  and 
^'  Thirteen  stone  wants  them  worse  it  is  drying  fast  with  health  and  heat 
than  you,"  he  says  to  himself.     Any-  They  are  all  fey,  in   fact.     Fate  is 
how  he  sees  the  huntsman  go  over  ready  for  them,  and  they  care  not. 
first  and  fast,  not  touching  a  leaf,        ^'  Yonder  he   goes  I "  cries  Charley 
then  Wharfedale,  equally  without  ap-  from  afar  to  Bip,  pointing  to  some- 
parent  change  in  the  obstacle.    Keres-  thing  little  more  than  a  field  before  the 
by  makes  a  hole,  and  the  next  man  hounds,  who  are  racing  venomously 
is  in  it.   There  is  another  place  above;  silent.    .It  is  all  racing  now;  and  the 
and  Bip  turns  to  it,  and  sees  two  men  girls'  blood  boils  like  the  men's.   They 
just  over,  and  a  third  in  the  act  of  are  all  too  near  each  other :  Gerty's 
refusing.     The  black  tears   by   him,  light  weight  brings  her  forward  in  spite 
driven  by  spur  and  knee,  and  all  the  of  herself.     May  is  nearly  two  stone 
steam  his  rider  can   put  on :  he   is  lighter  than  the  vicar ;  and  Warhawk 
through  and  over  with  a  scramble,  and  has  bored  at  her  strong  soft  hands  till 
May  is  almost  upon  him,  for  War-  she  lets  him  go  for  very  pain.     Thus 
hawk's    monkey    is     raised    indeed,  far  Eip  has  scarcely  moved    on  the 
Susan  follows,  and  the  refuser  comes  black;   and  his   strong  loins   enable 
well  contented  after  her.     Small  fly-  him  to  sit  as  lightly  as  twelve-seven 
ing  fences,  for  the  next  two  miles  or  can  sit ;  but  the  horse  is  at  the  top 
so,  on  grass  or  fallow ;  hounds  racing,  of  his  work.     Sir  John  is  behind  from 
almost  mute,  with  heads  in  the  air.  a  fall,  and  now  coming  throngh  his 
The  horses  arc  lathered,  but  still  pull  horses  in  the  central  division,  in  a 
hard.     Long  swells  of  ridge-and-fur-  way  likely  to  expose  him  to  another, 
row  field  roll  and  flow  under  the  sofb  Wharfedale  and  the  huntsman,  with 
muffled  sound  of  the  flying  hoofs :  it  Brcresby  and  Charley  in  attendance, 
is  like  being  at  sea  to  glide  up  and  the  first  whip,  a  flying  doctor,   and 
down  so  fast  over  the  ribs  of  the  long  ditto  comet,  are  the  first  flight;  and 
gray  wolds.     Gerty  draws  up  to  May,  with   them   is  a  Dale   farmer,   well 
and  says  she  shall  be  seasick.     May  known  to  May   by  brown  coat   and 
laughs ;  but  her  tongue  is  nigh  cleav-  boots,  hunting-cap,  and  white  hair,  and 
ing  to  the  roof  of  her  nK)uth.     As  for  square  immovable  seat  on  his  raking 
Charley,  he  is  sailing  away  on  Catty,  chestnut  colt  Bip  is  about  fifty  yards 
well  by  himself  to  the  left,  in   the  behind,  and  Warhawk  comes  tearing 
field  ahead  of  the  hounds,  with  which  up  as  he  takes  a  momentary  pull  at 
relative   position  t'owd   mare  is   tol-  the  Monk.     May  gallops  by  his  side 
erably  satisfied.     It   is  delight,   and  a  while,    panting,   brilliant,   tender, 
they  know  it,  and  burst  joy's  grape  fierce,  matchless. 
^  against  discerning  palates.  The  rhyth-        ''  I  must  let  the  old  man  go,"  she 
mic  gallop  is  like  a  song  of  songs,  said.      ^'He   will  have   it.     There's 
There  is  no  feeling  of  fatigue,  scarce  Mark  Harrison.     I  can  follow  him." 
of  exertion ;  they  rest  on  their  "drink-        "  All  right.     I  think  black  will  stay 
ers  of  the  wind ; "   they  know  the  at  this ;  but  I  can't  drive  him  out  of 
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Ms   stricie  now :    it  may  last  till  to-  on  the  right  side ;  for  May  is  tired 

morrow."  out,  and  Warhawk,  nose  down,  will 

Gerty  steadies  Redrose,  and  still  have  it  after  him.  Too  near  to  think 
follows  the  vicar.  They  are  rising  to  of.  May  will  jump  smash  on  her  old 
thehigherlevelof  the  Dale;  and  walls  friend  in  two  seconds.  Not  so:  she 
begin  to  alternate  with  big  gnarled  will  die  first,  or  set  her  life  against 
thorn  pines.  The  hounds  are  in  the  Ihs.  All  her  great  strength  comes 
same  field  with  the  old  "  travelling  "  back  for  a  moment :  she  wrenches 
fox,  whose  lightening  fur  tells  a  tale  the  old  horse  to  her  left  with  both 
of  other  days.  The  pace  has  been  too  hands  ;  her  spur  is  in  him,  and  he 
good  for  him :  he  falls  back  at  the  must  take  it  sideways.  The  thorn- 
opposite  wall,  and  runs  along  it.  stumps  are  more  than  five  feet  high. 
They  view  him  through  a  hole,  and,  It  is  his  last  deed;  and  valiantly  he  does 
oh  that  sharp  cry  of  sudden  supreme  it.  But  his  fore  and  hind  feet  both 
triumphant  hate,  joy,  and  anguish  of  catch  the  dead,  stubborn  wood :  there 
canine  delight !  Wharfedale  and  is  a  drop  below  on  hard  fallow. 
Charley  knock  about  a  rood  of  wall  Ripon,  just  landed  on  the  right,  turns 
down  as  they  top  it  side  by  side,  and  short  in  horror ;  and  Gerty,  in  the 
are  just  in  time  to  see  grim  Tarquin  air,  gives  a  loud,  piteous  scream  of 
(who  has  sulked  in  the  pack  all  the  distress,  which  no  danger  of  her  own 
season,  because  the  late  master  could  ever  have  drawn.  •  .  . 
"rated"  him)  rush  out  in  front  of  all,  May  is  going  over,  over:  she 
and  roll  his  fox  over  by  himself,  springs  away  from  the  saddle;  her 
cracking  his  back  in  a  moment.  He  knee  is  free ;  and  her  foot  escapes 
was  a  good  'un.  He  is  unconscious ;  the  stirrup.  She  experiences  a  gen- 
and  his  end  is  pieces.  Whooh  !  eral  kind  of  violent  bang  which  she 
What  stays  Wharfedale's  great  voice,  does  not  mind,  and  hears  a  crash  she 
and  makes  Charles  turn,  and  rush  never  heard  before.  A  general  ilium i- 
away  on  Catapult,  flying  the  wall  nation  in  her  eyes,  and  a  dizzy,  un- 
again  as  if  he  had  as  many  spare  conscious  moment.  All  right.  She  is 
necks  as  the  hydra,  all  trembling  in  jjis  on  her  feet  without  a  mark.  .  .  .  But 
saddle,  with  the  light  dark  in  his  eyes  ?  poor  Warhawk  lies  stone  dead  in  great 

This  is  what  they  saw  two  fences  honor.     He  has   fallen  right   on  his 

off,   all     so   fearfully   quick     .     .     .  head;  and  his  neck  has  snapped  like  a 

Mark  Harrison's  big  colt,  hard-pressed  carrot.    He  is  on  his  side,  and  his  eye 

for  the  first  time,  has  first  refused,  glazes  fast.     May  hides  her  face  in 

and  now  puts  his  foot  in  a  hole  at  the  her  hands.     Bipon  is  off  his  horse  at 

supremely  wrong  moment,  just  before  her  side,  and  takes  her  in  his  arms 

*'  taking  off,"  as  the  old  yeoman  leans  full  tenderly ;  for  her  limbs  fail  her 

back,  struggling  to  get  him  up  at  a  now.     His  throat  is  stiff,  and  his  eyes 

weak  place  in  a  blackthorn-fence.   He  are  dim  ;  but  he  is  brief  and  effective, 

blunders  into  it,  catches  his  fore-feet,  "Now,  don't  faint,  May  darling,  what- 

turns  a  neat  somerset,  and  lies  on  his  ever  you  do. — Gertrude,  please  hold 

back,  appealing  with  all  four  feet  in  the  Monk ;  and  don't  you  cry,  either, 

the  air  to  the  unpropitious  heavens,  dear.     Where's  my  flask  ?  Have  some 

and  well  clear  of  old  Mark,  who  is  sherry  at  once.  May.     You're  not  hurt 

quite  used   to  it,   and  has   shot  off  anywhere?    No  pain  in  your  neck, 

exactly  at  the  right  time,   but  not  or  shoulder,  or  side  ? " 
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No:    I'm  quite    sound.     But    the  "The  raven  mane  that  daily 

poor    old    horse,    he's    dead;    and  With  pats  and  fond  caresses" 

Charles  —  oh  I  what  will  he  say  ?"  He  his  "young    Herminia"  and  he  had 

comes  up  fast,  with  white   lips  and  plaited  and  caressed.     And  May  knelt 

wild  eyes,  and  is  on  one  side  of  her,  down,  and  put  her  cheek  against  the 

as   old  Harrison,  who  has  knocked  soft  muzzle  which  had  so  often  rubbed 

pretty  well  all  the  oxygen  out  of  his  and  kissed  her  after  its  fashion.    She 

venerable    body,   comes   up   on    the  felt  as   if    her    heart    would    break 

other  to  tell  her  she  has  saved  his  somehow;    but  there   were  men  all 

life.  round,  and  she  dared  not  give  way. 

"  Halloo ! "  says  Charley,  intensely  Catapult  pushed  her  with  her  nose, 

relieved,  and  seeing  it  all  at  a  glance,  asking  to  be  mounted. 
"  why,  t'ard  man's  doon  for  I   Poor  old        "  Give  me  your  foot,  dear,  and  ride 

Warhawk  I  —  You're  none  the  worse,  home    with    Gertrude.      Mark    will 

''MtE«^..^ar,   not  now,  at  all  events :  lend  me  something ;  and  Jack  and 

here's  atT'ftre^^^li.coniing.     Would  we  two  will  come  after  you.     Don't 

you  please  take  off  tii^""^"^sacl<ll©»  stay  long  at  the  farm,  but  let's  get 

and  put  it  on  Catapult,  Harn"s»U? "  home.     I  declare,    it's  four   o'clock, 
he  said,  as  he  jumped  down,  and  tooksand  eight  miles  from  Hawkstone,  at 

charge  of  May,  who  leaned  against  i^astl"     They  got  into  a  cart-track, 

him,  quiet  and  Very  pale.  an)}^  from  that   into  the  Dale  road. 

"You  must    ride    home    directly,  The  Jiorses  were  quiet  enough  now; 

you  poor  dear  thing,"  said  the  vicar,  and  G^rty  held  May's  hand  all  the 

"  Don't  let*  Flora  be  frightened."  way  to  the  farm  in  silence.     There 

"Ah,  yes  I  I  ought  to  have  thought  was  hariHy  time  to  tell  all  the  tale 
of  that,"  said  May  confusedly.  "  0  to  Mrs.  Harrison ;  and  they  re- 
Charley!  do  forgive  me,  it  all  came  so  mounted,  and-J'ode  slowly  homewards 
quick ;  and  I  couldn't  help  Warhawk's  along  the  darl^ning  Dale  with  few 
getting  so  near  Mark."  She  showed  and  quiet  words.  \ The  re-action  from 
her  bridle  hand  all  bruised  and  cut  happiness  to  deadlj  peril  was  grare 
with  the  reins.  to  them  all.     "You  Wt  feel  chilled, 

"  You  —  old  —  customer,   thank  or  feverish,  or  any  thin^?  do  you,  May 

God  you  are  safe  I"  he  said,  his  own  dear?"  Charles  asked, 
coolness  vanishing  fast.     "No,  dear:         "No,  you  anxious  par^t>  so  good 

I  don't  exactly  want  to  destroy  you  to  me !     I  don't   seem   able  to  feel 

at  present,  0  deto  love  I "  he  said,  with  anyhow,  except  rather  dull  an^l  ^^^7 

eyes  all  fire  and  tears,  such  as  she  had  sorry.     It  was  a   great   escape?  and 

never  seen  before  in  him  or  any  man.  one  ought  to  be  so  thankful ;  but '  — 
She  could  hardly  stand,  and  began  to        "  May,  my  dear,"  quoth  the  'licar* 

cry  quietly  and  fast,  while  he  changed  "  as  in  some  sense  a  director  of  ycpr^ 

the  saddles  with  trembling  hands.  His  I '  distinctly  won't  have  you  feel  iPJ 

own  he  gave  Harrison  to  take  up  to  thing  till  you've  had  your  dinner  a?^ 

his   farm,  which   was  within  a  mile,  a  long  night's  rest,  and  breakfast  t^ 

Then  he  took  the  snaffle  from  poor  morrow.      Thank  Qwi,  you're  here. 

Warhawk's  mouth  for  the  last  time,  and  our  own  still:  that's  enough  io 

and  kissed   the  dead  head  he    had  think  of   for  the    next    twenty-four 

fondled  many  a  day.     It  was  sad  to  hours.     Trot  on  a  bit." 
stroke  "  Hard  beggar,  Bipon,  after  alV 
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said  Sir  John  to  Charles   as    they  ti]l  after  dinner.     She  will  have  to 

jogged  on  behind.     "  Did  you  see  old  tell  the  story  often  enough  for  the 

Harrison?     He  burst  out  crying  in  next  six  months.      She  risked  her 

the  quietest  way,  when   she  kissed  own  life  to  save  Mark  Harrison,  and 

Warhawk ;   and,  by  Guy !   I  had  a  he's  mad  about  it." 

great  disposition  to  do  the  same,  like  ^'Ko  other  calamity?"  asked  Flora, 

Sir  Hugh  Evans."  pour  toute  reponse,     "  Well,  May,  it's 

^'Our  Sir  Hugh  has  had  a  good  nearly  seven.     Dinner  in  three-quar- 

deal  in  his  time,  and  he  has  to  do  ters  of  an  hour.    Now,  do  listen,  dear, 

with   the  real  rough    poverty-grief:  Don't   go  lying  down,   or    shutting 

he  only  thinks  of  what's  to  be  done,  yourself  up,  or  trying  to  live  on  tea 

or,  as  he  said  once,  of  what's  to  be  and  tears.     Champagne  is  expedient 

borne  when  there   is   nothing  to  be  after  the  shock  you've  had,  and  the 

done.     What's  that  he  wrote  ?  luncheon  you  haven't  had.     So  go  and 

put  on  white  raiment,  or  something. 

*  The  foilntains  of  our  eyes  are  dry  rm         j  -o          a.  j.              j.                   j 

with  care  and  labor  aU  the  yeL.'  ^  "  8«°^  Beecroft  to  you  at  once ;  and 

come  and  sit  in  my  room  after,  till 

Besides,   you    know,  what    can    we  dinner,  and  talk  to  me  or  not,  as  yoa 

say  to  man  about  it  ?   What  an  awful  like.  —  I  won't  have  you  hungry  peo- 

go  it  was  I   Grood ! "  said  Charles,  pie  standing  about  here.     Jack  may 

almost    dropping  his    reins,  so  that  come  and  tell  me  what  he  knows. 

Mark's  other  colt,  which  he  was  rid-  Charles  and  Vicar,  do  you  know  you're 

ing,  jumped  off   all  his    four    legs,  very   muddy,   and   should  you   both 

"whatever  would  it  have  been "  —  mind  going  up  the  back-etairs ? " 

"  0  Jerusalem  ! "  said  the   squire,  "  Not  the  least,  Floy ;  "  and  they 

dropping  his  head  forward,  and  clasp-  climbed  up  to  their  large  attic-cham- 

ing  his  hands;  and  they  said  no  more  hers,  —  comfortabl.e,   large,  low  dens, 

for  a  long  time.  with    blazing    fires,  —  where     they 

The  horses  began  to  flounder  and  skinned  off  wet  boots  and  leggings, 
"bite"  a  little  on  the  dark  road  and  assumed  the  funereal  garments  of 
among  the  Hawkstone  woods ;  but  modern  festivity, 
in  due  time  they  saw  the  outer  lodge-  Dinner  was  very  quiet ;  for  every- 
lights,  and  hastened  past  among  body  was  luxuriously  tired,  except- 
ghostly  trees  and  frosted  fern,  and  ing  Susan,  who  was  dreaming  a  little 
the  shade  of  deep  covers  and  broad  dream  of  her  own  happily  enough, 
moonlights,  glittering  and  dewy  on  Hobbes  had  sent  her  a  letter  that 
open  lawns.  The  big  house  was  all  morning,  which  required  many  peru- 
glancing  and  alive ;  and  Flora's  tall  sals,  and  could  only  be  answered  with 
figure  was  waiting  in  the  porch,  with  May's  and  Flora's  aid.  She  chatted 
Susan  Milton  in  pretty  white-and-  away  with  Gerty,  of  whom  she  pro- 
green  dinner-dress.  fessed  intense  jealouf«y.     It  was  easy, 

"  Come,  how  late  you  are  I  Nobody  she  said,  to  bear  being  defeated  by 
hurt,  I  see;  but  I  know  soitiething  brunettes;  but  a  blonde  with  her 
has  happened.  Tell  me  at  once,  own  color  of  hair,  like  Miss  Crack- 
Jack."  enthorpe,   to    come    into   her   coun- 

"Poor  Warhawk's  done  for;   and  try,  and  beat  her,   horse,   foot,  and 

May  has  had  a  squeak  for  it,"  he  an-  chignon  —  it   was    too    horrid ;   and 

swered.    "  I  vote  we  don't  have  it  out  she  should  have  to  go :   she  did  not 
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mention    with    whom."      May    and  heart  went  out  to  her,  once  for  all, 

Flora  looked  at  each  other  a  little ;  and  without  return, 

but  conversation   went  on  as   usual  "  May,  darling,  you're  not  ill  after 

about  art,  politics,  novels,  agriculture,  all  ?  " 

and  the  doings  of  the  local  clergy.  "Ko,  dear;  only  rather   battered, 

The  latter  were  all  visited  on  Kipon,  and  sore  all  over." 

who  ate  his  dinner,  and  noddingly  con-  "  It  was    an    awful    smash  ;    and 

doled  with  the  aggrieved  parishioners,  how  one  will  dream  of  it!    We  saw 

There  was  but  a  small  party  at  din-  it  from  a  distance,  you  know ;  and  I 

ner,  and   the   ladies  vanished  early,  left  Wharf edale  with  the  brush  in  his 

Then  all  parts  of  the  run  were  ea-  hand.     You  go  terribly  hard,  May.    I 

gerly  described   by  all   the   men   at  sha'n't  be  myself  for  weeks.    Andthezi 

once,  except  Bipon,  who  had  gone  to  last  night !    Don't  be  so   fierce  any 

sleep  with  a  dried  cherry  on  his  fork,  more,  dear,"      His  voice  grew  husky. 

He  had  to  be  roused  when  they  came  "No,  poor  old  Warhawk !    Perhaps 

to   the   catastrophe,   and   looked    up  it  would  have  been  better  if "  —  she 

with  that  air  of  intelligent  bewilder-  broke  down  altogether  into  utter  weep- 

ment  which  fatigued  gentlemen  seem  ing;  and  Charles  rather  thinks  he  did 

naturally   to   assume    at    coffee-time  the  same,  or  something  to  that  effect; 

after  claret.     Charles  had  vanished ;  but  the  look  of  her  was  altogether  too 

and  Sir  John  now  heard  the  whole  much  for  him ;  and  he  took  her  in 

story  from  end  to  end  again.  his  arms,  and  swore  he  would  never, 

"Well,   May    is    as   good   as    she  never,  never  leave  her,  passionately 

looks,"  he  said.     "I  say,  will  Charles  over  and  over  again,  hiding  his  face 

and  she  settle  it  now,  do  you  think?"  long  on  her  shoulder,  as  she  put  her 

"Now  or  never,"  said    the    other,  cheek  down  against  his.  Nor  did  they 

"It's  the  thing  I  care  for  most  in  this  ever  part  again,   nor  will   they,    till 

world.     I  dare  say  they're  on  the  sub-  death  accomplishes  the  work  he  nearly 

ject  about  this  time."  did  that  day. 

"Shouldn't    wonder;    hardly    fair,  ...          .         . 

though.     May's  dead  beat,  and  he'll  "Now,  it's  no  use  you  two  coming 

run  into  her  in  no  time.     Ought  to  to  tea,"  said  Flora,  "  because  it's  cold 

wait  till  after  breakfast :  she'll  show  poison  by  this  time ;  and  your  nerves 

sport  then."                                        '  can't  stand  it.     Do  you  know,  we're 

"I  think  he'll  leave  off  being  too  all  going  to  bed?    There,"  she  kissed 

artistic  to  care.     The  stone  ideal  can  May  with  effusion,  "  let  them  just  see 

hardly  look  as  she  looks  to-night,  or  you  before    they    go,    both    of  you. 

do  what  she  did."  Charles  will   allow  kisses  all  round, 

Charles  had  in  effect  gone  off  to  the  considering  all  things." 

library,  and  there  found  Gerty  and  .... 

Susan,  wlio  directed  him  to  Flora's  May  and  Charles  never  did  things 

room  :  they  said  they  rather  thought  like  anybody  else,  and  they  declined 

she  wanted  to  see  him.     He  entered,  the  regular  sort  of  wedding-presents 

and  found  May  alone, — white  silk  on  as  well  as  they  could;  but  they  got 

a  green  velvet  ottoman,  dark  night  of  Holdemess  and  Wharfedale  and  many 

hair,  cheeks  flushed  like  faint  sunset,  friends  to  join,  and  gave  a  heavy  sum 

eyes  starry  and  fevered.     There  was  themselves,   and  contrived  to  buy  a 

a  look  of  grief  about  her ;  and  all  his  grand  set  of  carillons  and  bells  for  the 
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great  tower  of  Kothercliffe  minster,  notes  that  tell  of  joy  beyond  control 
And  May's  six  months  were  so  well  .  or  order,  almost  beyond  endurance, 
employed  by  an  appreciating  dean  stream  forth,  and  rise  and  fall,  and 
and  chapter,  that  her  bells  played  echo  and  re-echo,  and  are  tossed  on 
Mendelssohn's  March  on  her  wedding-  the  glad  winds,  mile  on  mile,  to 
day.  All  the  city  turned  out ;  and  far  hills,  over  city  and  river ;  peal 
half  the  circumambient  colliers  came  after  peal,  and  wreath  on  wreath,  as, 
in  to  hear  those  chimes,  and  see  the  swollen  with  deep  thunder  and  mellow 
beauty  who  gave  them,  known  already  rain,  the  torrent  of  their  passionate 
for  good  works  and  alms'  deeds.  There  fugues  spreads  all  abroad.  It  is  the 
were  tears  and  testimonials  to  an  remembrance  of  a  day  of  joy,  when 
appalling  extent ;  the  former  general  many  rich  and  poor  met  together 
and  genuine,  and  from  pretty  hard  before  God,  giving  thanks  for  many 
eyes,  male  and  female.  Their  bells  things;  and  not  least,  because  they 
ring  on  still  through  the  year,  with  saw  before  them  the  two  most  beau- 
the  lulling  power  which  seems  to  tiful  who  ever  w^ere  knit  together  in 
preach  rest  over  and  through  all  the  Kothercliffe  minster,  or  in  all  the 
din  of  a  great  city.  They  left  a  north  country.  They  do  well  to  ring 
request  for  certain  tunes  at  certain  out  the  Wedding  March  of  Theseus 
times,  which  has  hitherto  pleased  both  and  Hippolyta;  for  no  pair  more  like 
authorities  and  people  well.  There  them  ever  trod  English  ground, 
is  the  Old  Hundredth,  morning  and 
evening,  or  the  broad  swell  of  Han- 
del's 104th  Psalm;  and,  through  Warhawk  lies  in  Hawkstone  Holt, 
Lent,  the  sad  Franciscan  chant,*  under  the  shade  of  a  young  birch-tree, 
that  prays  the  Lord  to  hear  and  save.  The  four  ladies  of  our  tale  correspond 
But  once  in  the  year  the  bells  break  perennially  out  of  inkstahds  fashioned 
out  impatiently  with  human  passion,  from  his  hoof,  and  wear  chains  woven 
and  will  not  be  restrained.  Wave  of  his  old  mane  and  tail.  Otherwise 
after  wave  that  day,  the  rolling  foam  he  was  buried  as  he  fell^  with  honor 
of  melody^  the  rapid  outbreaking  of  and  heavy  sorrow. 

1  Called  St.  SalTadoiC  in  England. 
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CULTUEE. 

• 

^^  Culture  I "  I  cried^  "  no  honest  word  of  saving 
Thy  narrow  cliques  have  thrown  the  toiling  mob ; 
Flatterer  of  golden  knaves,  whose  reign  depraving 
Gives  the  earth's  fatness  to  the  fool  and  snob ! 

"Take  hence  thy  face:  Creation  in  its  groaning 
Spurns  thy  pretension  as  a  trifler's  toy. 
What  ransom  hast  thou  for  man's  sin  atoning  ? 
A  louder  rattle/ —  for  an  older  boy ! " 

Then  Culture  whispered,  "Peace;  my  work  is  greater; 
I  cut  bold  channels  to  the  Life  without, 
Whence  freshlier  blows  the  breath  of  the  Creator 
To  fan  the  flame  which  shrivels  fear  and  doubt 

"First,  in  distrust,  oppressing  and  dismaying 
I  probe  and  test  some  fragment  of  the  Plan  ; 
At  last,  I  leave  my  searching  for  obeying. 
And  rule  the  inmost  spirit  of  the  man. 

^* Behold  the  people  cry,  'Our  rights  are  growing; 
Strike  down  the  headland ;  straighten  every  curve! ' 
I  know  no  rights :  a  little  duty  knowing, 
I  bear  the  burden  of  the  day,  and  serve. 

^rMy  clearer  sight  discerns  the  distant  ending. 
Working  in  patience,  by  each  process  schooled, 
I  hold  the  faith  while  social  forms  are  bending, 
Instructed  by  the  clamor, — not  befooled. 

"  Your  griefs  are  mine,  your  wrongs  my  thought  abiding, 
Ye  wasted  toilers  sunk  in  shame  and  grime; 
The  hour  has  struck  :  Cease  your  impatient  chiding^ 
We  walk  as  brothers  through  the  coming  time." 
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THE  WAT  WE  LIVE  NOW. 

BY  ANTHONY  TBOLLOPE. 
{From  excliuiv9  Adaanee  Sheets  Ji>r  OLD.  AND  NSW.] 

CHAPTER  LL  tioD  that  he  would  there  put  an  end 

to  his  present  bonds.     Now   he   had 

WHICH  SHALL  IT  BE?  promised  to  go  again  to  Islington,  and 

^        .,,                        ,    ,^      ,  was  aware,  that,  if  he  failed  to  keep  his 

Pacl  Moxtagi^  reached  London,  j      ^^^  ^^„,^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^/-  j,^ 

on  hi8  return  from  Suffolk,  early  on  the  ^;^^.^         ^j,^^  ^^^^  ^^^^,  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

Monday  morning;  and  on  the  follow-  .    -^ 

ing  day  be  wrote  to  Mrs  Hurtle.     As  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^rt«„,                 ;      ^ 

he  «it  in  his  lodgings,  thinking  of  his  j^^  ^^^  promised,  if  she  should  still 

condition,  he  almost  washed  that  he  -^  j^     ^^^   ^^  ^„„1^  ^^^  try 

had  taken  Melmotte's  offer,  and  gone  ^j^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^j^  j^_^    ,^i     ^^. 

to  Mexico.     He  might,  at  any  rate,  ^„„i3i,^j  ^j^jg.     Might  it  still  be  pos- 

haw  endeavored  to  promote  the  rail-  ^j^^  ^j^^^  ^     ^^j^  ^^     ^^^^  ^ 

way  earnestly,  and  then  have  aban-  g^^„,^  j,^^^  ^^^^i^^^  ^^        ^    This 

doned  It,  ,f  be  found  the  whole  thing  ^^  j^j^    j^j^  ^^^^  ^  1^^  ^^^^^1^  jj^_ 

false,    in  such  case,  of  course,  he  would 

never  have  seen  Hetta  Carbury  again ;  Tuesday,  July  2, 1873. 

but  as  thincrs  were,  of  what  use  to  him  ,,              ,,      ,,                ,           .    ^ 

,  .     ,                 r      1.  X            X    1.  •  My  deab  Mrs.  Hurtle,  —  I  promised 

was  his  love,  —of  what   use   to  him  tj^^t  I  would  go  to  you  again  In  Islington; 

or  to  her  ?     The  kind  of  life  of  which  and  so  I  will,  if  you  still  require  it.    But  I 

he   dreamed— such   a  life   in    Eng-  think  that  such  a  meeting  can  be  of  no  seftr- 

,j                   .ri.i?T>           /^     1^  vice  to  either  of  us.    What  is  to  be  gained? 

land  as  was  that  of  Roger  Carbury,  j  ^^  ^ot  for  a  moment  mean  to  justify  my 

or  as  such  life  would  be,  if  Roger  had  own  conduct.    It  is  not  to  be  justified. 

a  wife  whom  he  loved  —  seemed  to  be  ^^^^^  ^  "»et  you  on  our  journey  hither  from 

-      ,            11'             -L       -vT  1.   J  San  Francisco,  I  was  charmed  with  your 

far  beyond   his   reach.     Nobody  was  ^^^^^^  y^,,,^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  character. 

like   Roger  Carbury.      Would  it  not  They  are  now  what  I  found  them  to  be 

be  well  that  he  should   go  away,  and,  then.    But  circumstances  have  maile  our 

,              ,         •i.j.TTi.j.           ii-'j  lives  and  temperaments  so  far  different, 

as  he  went,  writ;e  to  Hetta,  and  bid  thatlamcertain,  that,  were  we  married,  we 

her  marry  the   best  man   that  ever  should  not  lyake  each  other  happy.     Of 

lived  in  the  world  ?  course^  the  fault  was  mine;  but  it  i^  better 

Tk    .  ,  1      .                .      -KT     *  to  own  tliat  fault,  and  to  take  all  tlie  blame 

But  the  journey  to  Mexico  was  no  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^  consequeuces,  let  them  be 

longer  open  to  him.     He  had  repudi-  what  they  may  [to  be  shot,  for  instance, 

ated  the  proposition,  and   had   quar-  Mke  the  gentleman  in  Oregon],  tlian  to  be 

relied  with  Melmotte      It  was  neces-  ^^^^d  with  the  consciousness,  that,  even 

reiiea  witn  meimotce.     ii  was  neces-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  moment  of  the  ceremony,  such 

sary  that  he  should  immediately  take  marriage  will  be  a  matter  of  sorrow  and 

some  further  step  in  regard  to  Mrs.  repentance.    As  soon  ai  my  mind   was 

TT  ,«4.iA      m    :  ^  i„4.  1,,  1.^  v«j   «^«,.  4-^  made  up  on  this,  I  wrote  to  you.    I  can  not, 

Hurtle.     Twice  lately  he  had  gone  to  j  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,t^p  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

Islington,  determined  that  he  would  since  taken.    But  I  can  only  adhere  to  the 

see  that  lady  for  the  last  time.     Then  resolution  I  then  expressed. 

he  had  taken  her  to  Lowestoffe,  and  .^^''^^^^^^'^^^ril^'S^t^:^^^^ 

bad  been  equally  firm  in  his  resolu-  another  woman.    I  could  answer  you  only 
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by  tlio  truth.    But  I  should  not  of  my  own  much  for  her.     What  woman  can  en- 

«=oord  have  spoken  to  you  of  altered  affec-  j  ^  sacrifice  as  that  ?     To  give 

tions.    It  was  after  1  had  resolved  to  break  i     i        i  i        -l  i. 

my  engagement  with  you,  that  I  first  knew  iip  i^ot  only  her  love,  but  her  wrath 

this  girL    It  was  not  becaiLse  I  had  come  to  also :  that   was    too    much    for    her  I 

love  her  that  I  broke  it  Ihavenogroimda  Th^  idea  of  being  tame  was  terrible 
whatever  for  hopmg  that  my  love  Will  lead  ,./.    i     i 

to  any  results.  to  her.     Her  life  had  not  been  very 

I  have  now  told  you  as  exactly  as  I  can  prosperous^ ;  but  she  was  what  she  was, 

the  condition  of  my  mind.  If  it  were  pos-  because  she  had  dared  to  protect 
Bible  for  me  in  any  way  to  compensate  ^^  t.      y^  •  •        -vt 

the  injury  I  have  done  you,  or  even  to  herself  by  her  own  spirit.     Now,  at 

undergo  retribution  for  it,  I  would  do  so.    last,  should  she  succumb,  and  be  trod- 

^K^^^fi'^T^'''^''^''''  '^'^  ^o^7^*?^  ""l  den  on  like  a  worm  ?  Should  she  be 
what  retribution  can  you  exact?    I  think  -ri      v  i        •  lo 

that  our  further  meeting  can  avaUnotldng.  weaker  even  than  an  English    girl? 

But  if,  after  this,  you  wish  mo  to  come  Should  she  allow  him  to  have  amused 

again,  I  ..ill  come  for  the  last  time,  because  himself  with  her  love,  to  have  had  «a 
I  have  promised.  _     .  •.     v 

Your  most  sincere  friend,  go<x*  time,    and  then  to  roam  away 

Paul  Montague,  like  a  bee,  while  she  was  so  dreadfully 

scorched,  so  mutilated,  and  punished? 
Mrs.  Hurtle,  as  she  read  this,  was  Had  not  her  whole  life  been  opposed 
torn  in  two  ways.  All  that  Paul  had  to  the  theory  of  such  passive  endur- 
written  was  in  accordance  with  the  ance  ?  She  took  out  the  scrap  of 
words  written  by  herself  on  a  scrap  paper,  and  read  it ;  and,  in  spite  of 
of  paper  which  she  still  kept  in  her  all,  she  felt  that  there  was  a  feminine 
own  pocket.  Those  words,  fairly  tran-  softness  in  it  that  gratified  her. 
scribed  on  a  sheet  of  note-paper,  would  But  no :  she  could  not  send  it. 
be  the  most  generous  and  the  fittest  She  could  not  -even  copy  the  words, 
answer  she  could  give.  And  she  And  so  she  gave  play  to  all  her  strong- 
longed  to  be  generous.  She  had  all  est  feelings  on  the  other  side,  being, 
a  woman's  natural  desire  to  sacrifice  in  truth,  torn  in  two  directions.  Then 
herself;  but  the  sacrifice  which  would  she  sat  herself  down  to  her  desk,  and 
have  been  most  to  her  taste  would  have  with  rapid  words,  and  flashing 
been  of  another  kind.  Had  she  found  thoughts^  wrote  as  follows  :  -— 
him  ruined  and  penniless,  she  would 

have  delighted  to  share  with  him  all  "Paul  Montaouis,— I   have    suffered 

that  she  possessed.     Had  she   found  ma^y  injuries;  but  of  all  injuries  this  is 

!,:««   «  ^^i^^\^   ^«  ki,*«,i    ^«  ^:«^%.«VT.,  the  worst  and  most  unpardonable,  and  the 

him  a  cripple,  or  blind,  or  miserably  ^^^^  „nmanly.     Surely  there  n^ver  was 

struck  with  some  disease,  she  would  such  a  coward,  never  so  false  a  liar.  The 
have  staid  by  him,  and  have  nursed    V^^  wretch  that  I  destroyed  was  ma*!  with 

him,  and  given  hin.  comfort:    even    &c^lirHr^rn"v*/pni^*^'L^ 

had  he  been  disgraced,  she  would  have    such  wrong  as  this.     What!  you  are  to 

fled  with  him  to  some  far  country,  and    hind  yourself  to  me  by  the  most  solemn 

have  pardoned  all  his  faults.  No  obligationthatcan  joiuaman  andawoman 
*i«T«    ^<»^^A^/^«vxJ.    ««        o    a««.uo.     ^^  v    togetlior,  aud   then   tell    me,  when    they 

sacrifice  would  have  been  too  much  for    have  affected  my  whole  life,  that  they  are 

her  that  would  have  been  accompanied    to  go  for  nothing,  because  they  do  not 

by  a  feeling  that  he  appreciated  all  '^*  ^^^  ''*T/.w"^'a  ^'^.^^^^Z 
Mjr    a  x^^.iitg   uiicw    i«  »^^x«v.i»u^v&  «ax    ^^^^  j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^^  Amencan  wife 

that  she  was  doing  for  him,  and  that  would  not  make  ^you  •so  comfortable  as 
she  was  loved  in  return.  But  to  sac-  8o™e  English  girl;  and  therefore  it  Is  all  to 
rifice    herself    by    going    away   and    «9  iov  noxAnxi^l   I  have  no  brother  no  man. 

x*v.«  ^*o^  ^      Kij       gv  iAij3       ciTogr      a^yx      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^^  WOUld  UOt  daTO  tO  dO  thiS. 

never  more  being  heard  of  was   too    You  cannot  but  be  a  coward. 
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"Ton  talk  of  compensation!    Do  you  tion.     The  pang  consisted  in  having 

mean  money?    Ton  do  not  dare  to  say  so;  ^   ^„^    1,^^    that  he  was  resolved 
but  you  must  m«an  it.    It  ls  an  insult  the  ,  j.     r    i.   *. 

more.     But  as  to  retribution:  yes.     You  to  do  her  wrong.     The  worst  ot  that 

shall  suffer  retribution.    1  desire  you  to  was  now  over. 

come  to  me, -according  to  your  promise,         ^he  door  was  opened  for  him    by 

—  and  you  will  find  me  with  a  horsewhip  t>-i  vt  jv 

m  my  hand.    I  will  whip  you  till  I  have  ^^^y^  who  by  no  means  greeted  him 

not  a  breath  in  my  body.    And  then  I  will  with  a  happy   countenance.     It  was 

see  what  you  vvill  dare  to  do  -whether  you  ^^te  second  morning  after  the  night  of 
will  drag  me  into  a  court  of  law  for  the  as-,        .        .  °        ,        .t.-i-i 

gauit  ^®r  imprisonment;  and  nothing  had 

"  Yes,  come.   You  shall  come.    And  now  occurred   to   alleviate   her    woe.     At 

you  know  the  welcome  you  shall  find.    I  ^j^jg  moment  her   lover   should 

will  buy  the  wliip  while  this  is  reaching;  ,         i  •    t  •  11.^.1 

you;  and  you  shaU  find  that  I  know  how  ha^«  0^^°  ^^  Liverpool;  but  he  was,  m 

to  choose  such  a  weapon.    I  call  upon  you  fact,  abed  in  Welbeck  Street.     "  Yes, 

to  come.    But  should  you  be  afraid,  and  g^     gi^^^g  ^^  home,"  said  Rubv,  witli  a 

break  your  promise,  I  will  come  to  you.    I  ,    (.      .      1  j       1^.1       1 -ij 

will  make  London  too  hot  to  hold  you;  and,  baby  in  her  arms,  and  a  little  child 

if  I  do  not  find  you,  I  will  go  with  my  story  hanging  on  to  her  dress.    "  Don't  pull 

to  every  friend  you  have.  ^    Sally.  — Please,  sir,   is  Sir   Felix 

"1  have  now  told  you  as  exactly  as  I  can      ^.„  .    4      1      o  ji     t>   i.    1    j       -1.*. 

the  condition  of  my  mmd.  still  in  London  ?        Ruby  had  written 

"  WiNiFRm  HuBTLE,*'  to  Sir  Felix  the  very  night  of  her 

imprisonment,  but  had  not  as  yet  re- 
Having  written  this,  she  again  read  ceived  any  reply.  Paul,  whose  mind 
the  short  note,  and  again  gave  way  ^^s  altogether  intent  on  his  own 
to  violent  tears.  But  on  that  day  she  troubles,  declared  that  at  present  he 
sent  no  letter.  On  the  following  i^new  nothing  about  Sir  Felix,  and 
morning  she  wrote  a  third,  and  sent  ^aa  then  shown  into  Mrs.  Hurtle's 
that.     This  was  the  third  letter  :  —  room. 

u^       ri  "  So  you  have  come,"  she  said,  with- 

"W.  H."  ^^^  rising  from  her  chair. 

"Of  course  I  came,  when  you  de- 

This  letter  duly  reached  Paul  Mon-  sired  it." 
tague  at  his  lodgings.     He  started  im-        "  I  don't   know   why  you   should, 

diateiy  for  Islington.     He  had  now  no  My  wishes  do  not  seem  to  affect  you 

desire  to  delay  the  meeting.     He  had,  much.    Will  you  sit  down  there  ?  "  she 

at  any  rate,  taught  her  that  his  gentle-  said,  pointing  to  a  seat  some  distance 

ness  towards   her,  his   going   to   the ,  from  herself.     "  So  you  think  it  would 

play  with  her,  and  drinking  tea  with  be  best  that  you  and  I  should  never 

her  at  Mrs.  Pipkin's,  and  his  journey  see   each   other   again  ?  "     She    was 

with  her  to  the  8e%  were  not  to  be  v^ry  calm ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 

taken  as  evidence  that  he  was  gradu-  the  quietness  was  assumed,  and  that 

ally  being  conquered.     He   had   de-  at  any  moment  it  might  be  converted 

clared  his  purpose  plainly  enough  at  into  violence.     He  thought  that  there 

I^westoffe,  and  plainly  enough  in  his  was  that  in  her  eye  which  seemed  to 

last  letter.     She  had  told  him  down  foretell  the  spring  of  the  wild-cat. 
at  the  hotel,  that,  had  she  by  chance        "  I  did  think  so  certainly.     What 

have  been  armed  at  the  moment,  she  more  can  I  say  ?  " 
would  have  shot  him.     She  could  arm        "  Oh,   nothing  I    clearly   nothing." 

herself  n#w,  if  she  pleased ;  but  his  Her  voice    was    very   low.      "  Why 

real  fear  had  not  lain  in  that  direc-  should  a  gentleman  trouble   himself 
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to  say  any  more  than  that  he  has  to  choose  from,  hut  no  reason  what- 
changed  his  mind?  Why  make  a  ever  for  a  choice.  I  have  my  prop- 
fuss  ahout  such  little  things  as  a  erty.  What  shall  I  do  with  it,  Paul? 
woman's  life,  or  a  woman's  heart  ?  "  If  I  could  die,  and  he  no  more  heaid 
Then  she  paused.  "And  having  come,  of,  you  should  be  welcome  to  it" 
in  consequence  of  my  unreasonable  There  was  no  answer  possible  to  all 
request,  of  course  you  are  wise  to  hold  this.  The  questions  were  asked,  be- 
your  peace."  cause  there  was  no  answer  possible. 

"  I  came  because  I  promised."  "  You  might  at  any  rate  advise  me. 

"  But  you  did  not  promise  to  speak,  Paul :  you   are  in   some   degree  re- 
did you  ?  "  sponsible,  are  you  not  ?  for  my  lone- 

"  What  would  you  have  me  say?  "  liness." 

"  Ah,  what  !  Am  I  to  be  so  weak  "  I  am.  But  you  know  that  I 
as  to  tell  3'ou  now  what  I  would  have  cannot  answer  your  questions." 
you  say  ?  Suppose  you  were  to  say,  "  You  cannot  wonder  that  I  should 
^  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  my  be  somewhat  in  doubt  as  to  my  future 
word,  and  I  repent  me  of  my  intend-  life.  As  far  as  I  can  see,  I  bad  bet- 
ed perfidy,'  do  you  not  think  you  ter  remain  here.  I  do  good,  at  any 
might  get  your  release  that  way?  rate,  to  Mrs.  Pipkin.  She  went  into 
Might  it  not  be  possible  that  I  should  hysterics  yesterday  when  I  spoke  of 
reply,  that,  as  your  heart  was  gone  leaving  her.  That  woman,  Paul, 
from  me,  your  hand  might  go  after  it;  would  starve  in  our  country;  and  I 
that  I  scorned  to  be  the  wife  of  a  man  shall  be  desolate  in  this."  Then  she 
who  did  not  want  me  ?  "  As  she  asked  paused,  and  there  was  absolute  si- 
this,  she  gradually  raised  her  voice,  lence  for  a  minute.  "  You  thought 
and  half  lifted  herself  in  her  seat,  my  letter  very  short ;  did  you  not  ?  " 
stretching  herself  towards  him.  "It  said,  I  suppose,  all  yoa  had  to 

"  You  might,  indeed,"  he   replied,  say." 

not  well  knowing  what  to  say.  "  No,   indeed !    I  did  have   much 

"  But  I  should  not.     I  at  least  will  more   to  say.     That   was   the   third 

be   true.      I   should  take  you,  Paul  letter  I  wrote.     Now  you   shalL  see 

still     take   you,    with    a    confidence  the  other  two.     I  wrote   three,  and 

that  I  should  yet  win  you  to  me  by  had  to  choose  which  I  would  send 

my    devotion.     I    have    still    some  you.     I  fancy  that  yours  to  me  was 

kindness  of  feeling  towards  you,  none  easier  written  than   either    one    of 

to  that  woman   who    is,  I   suppose,  mine.     You    had    no     doubts,    you 

younger  than  I,  and  gentler,  and  a  know :  I  had  many  doubts.     I  could 

maid."     She  still  looked  as  though  not  send  them  all  by  post  together, 

she  expected  a  reply ;  but  there  was  But  you    may   see    them    all    now. 

nothing  to  be  said  in  answer  to  this.  There  is  one.     You  may  read   that 

"  Now  that  you  are   going  to  leave  first.     While  I  was  writing  it,  I  was 

me,  Paul,  is  there   any  advice  you  determined    that    that    shotild    go." 

can  give  me  as  to  what  I  shall  do  Then  she  handed  him  the  sheet  of 

next  ?     I  have  given  up  every  friend  paper  which  contained  the  threat  of 

in   the   world  for  you.     I   have   no  the  horsewhip, 

home.      Mrs.  Pipkin's  room  here  is  "  I   am   glad  you    did    not    send 

more  my  home  than  any  other  spot  that,"  he  said, 

on  the  earth.     I  have  all  the  world  ^'  I  meant  it" 
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''But    jou    have     change^    your  But,  having  mastered  its  contents, 

mind?''  he  came  across  the  room,  and  threw 

''Is  there  any  thing  in   it    that  himself   on   his  knees   at    her  feet, 

seems  to  you  to  be  unreasonable?  sobbing.     ''I  have  not  sent  it,  you 

Speak  out  and  tell  me.''  know,"  she  said.     '^  I  only  show  it 

''  I  am  thinking  of  you,  not  of  my-  you,  that  you  may  see  how  my  mind 

self."  has  been  at  work." 

'^  Think  of   me,  then.      Is  there        '^  It  hurts  me  more  than  the  other," 

any  thing  said  there  which  the  usage  he  replied. 

to  which  I  have  been  subjected  does       ."  Nay,  I  would  not  hurt  you,  — 

not  justify?"  not  at  this   moment.     Sometimes  I 

''  You  ask  me  questions  which   I  feel  that  I  could  tear  you  limb  irom 

cannot  answer.     I  do  not  think,  that,  limb,  so  great  is  my  disappointment, 

under    any    provocation,   a    woman  so    ungovernable    my    rage.     AVhy, 

skould  use  a  horsewhip."  why  should    I    be   such  a  victim  ? 

''It  is  certainly  more  comfortable  Why  should  life  be  an  utter  blank 

for  gentlemen,  —  who   amuse  them-  to  me,  while  you  have  every  thing 

selves,  —  that    women    should    have  before  you?     There,  you  have  seen 

that  opinion.     But,  upon  my  word,  I  them  all.     Which  will  you  have?" 
don't  know  what  to  say  about  that.        "  I  cannot  now  take  that  other  as 

As  long  as  there  are  men  to  fight  for  the  expression  of  your  mind." 
women,  it  may  be  well  to  leave  the        ''  But  it  will  be   when  you   have 

fighting  to  the  men.     But,  when  a  left    me,  and   was   wheu  you    were 

woman  has  no  one  to  help  her,  is  she  with  me  at  the  seaside.      And  it  was 

to  bear  every  thing  without  turning  so  I  felt  when  I  got  your  first  letter 

upon  those  who  ill-use  her  ?     Shall  a  in  San  Francisco.     Why  should  you 

woman  be  flayed  alive  because  it  is  kneel  there?      You  do  not  love  me. 

unfeminine  in  her  to  fight  for  her  A  man  should  kneel  to  a  woman  for 

own  skin  ?     What  is  the   good  of  love,  not  for  pardon."     But,  though 

being   feminine,    as    you     call     it?  she  spoke  thus,   she   put  her  hand 

Have  you  asked  yourself  that  ?    That  upon  his  forehead,  and  pushed  back 

men  may  be  attracted,  I  should  say.  his  hair,  and  looked    into    his    face. 

But,  if  a  woman  finds  that  men  only  "  I  wonder  whether  that  other  woman 

take  advantage  of  her  assumed  weak-  loves  you.     I  do  not  want  an  answer, 

ness,  shall  she  not  throw  it  off  ?     If  Paul.     I  suppose  you  had  better  go." 

she  be  treated  as  prey,  shall  she  not  She  took  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  to 

fight  as  a  beast  of  prey?     Oh,  no!  her  breast     "Tell    me    one    thing, 

it  is  so  unfeminine  I    I,  also,  Paul,  When  you  spoke  of — compensation, 

had  thought  of  that.     The  charm  of  did  you  mean  —  money?" 
womanly  weakness  presented  itself  to        "  No  :  indeed,  no  ! " 
my   mind    in   a  soft  moment;   and        "I    hope    not;    I  hope   not  that 

then  I  wrote  this  other  letter.     You  Well,    there  —  go.       You    shall    be 

may  as  well  see  them  all."     And  so  troubled  no  more  with  Winifrid  Hur- 

she  handed  him  the  scrap  which  had  tie."      She  took  the  sheet  of  paper 

been  written  at  Lowestoffe ;  and  he  which  contained  the  threat  of  the 

read  that  also.  horsewhip,  and  tore  it  into  scraps. 

He  could  hardly  finish  it,  because        "  And  am  I  to  keep  the  other  ?  " 

of  the  tears  which  filled  his  eyes,  he  asked. 
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"  No.      For  what  purpose   would  "  There's  an  end  of  it,  !Mrs.  Pipkin, 

you  have  it  ?    To  prove   my  weak-  If  you  please,  we  won't  say  any  thing 

ness  ?   That,  also,  shall  he  destroyed."  more  ahout  it.'^ 

But  she  took  it,  and  restored  it  to  her  ''And    are   you    going    to    leave, 

pocket-hook.  ma'am  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Pipkin,  prepared 

"  Good-by,  my  friend,"  he  said.  to  have  her  apron  up  to  her  eyes  at  a 

"Nay  I    This  parting  will  not  bear  moment's  notice.      Where  should  she 

a  farewell.     Go,  and  let  there  be  no  get  such  another  lodger  as  Mrs.  Hur- 

other  word  spoken."     And  so  he  went,  tie  ?  —  a  lady  who  not  only  did  not 

As   soon    ad    the    front-door  was  inquire  about  victuals,  but  who  was 

closed  behind  him,  she  rang  the  bell,  always  suggesting  that  the  children 

and  begged  Buby  to  ask  Mrs.  Pipkin,  should  eat  this  pudding,  or  finish  that 

to  come  to  her.     "  Mrs.  Pipkin,"  she  pie,  and  who  had  never  questioned  an 

said,  as  soon  as  the  woman  had  en-  item  in  a  bill  since  she  had  been  in 

tered  the  room,  "every  thing  is  over  the  house  I 

between    me    and    Mr.    Montague."  "  We'll  say  nothing  about  that  yet, 

She  was  standing  upright  in  the  mid-  Mrs.   Pipkin."     Then   Mrs.   Pipkin 

die  of  the  room;  and  as   she  spoke  gave  utterance  to  so  many  assurances 

there  was  a  smile  on  her  face.     -^  of  sympathy  and  help,  that  it  almost 

"  Lord  a'  mercy  I "  said  Mrs,  Pipkin,  seemed  that  she  was  prepared  to  guar- 

holding  up  both  her  hands.  antee  to  her  lodger  another  lover  in 

"  As  I  have  told  you  that  I  was  to  lieu  of  the  one  who  was  now  dismissed, 
be  married  to  him,  I  think  it  right 
now  to  tell  you  that  I'm  not  going  to 
be  married  to  him." 

"  And  why  not  ?     And  he  such  a  ^3^  results  op  love  and  winb. 
nice  young  man,  and  quiet  too  I " 

"As  to  the  why  not,  I  don't  know  Two,   three,    four,   and   even   five 

that  I  am  prepared   to  speak  about  o'clock  still  found  Sir  Felix  Carbury 

that.     But  it  is  so.     I  was  engaged  in  bed  on  that  fatal  Thursday.     More 

to  him."  than  once  or  twice  his  mother  crepe 

"  I'm  well  sure  of  that,  Mrs.  Hur-  up  to  his  room ;  but  on  each  occasion 

tie."  he  feigned  to  be  fast  asleep,  and  made 

"And  now  I'm  no  longer  engaged  no  reply  to  her  gentle  words.     But 

to  him.     That's  all."  his  condition  was  one  which  only  ad- 

"  Dearie  me  I  And  you  going  down  mits  of  short  snatches  of  uneasy  slum- 
to  Lowestoffe  with  him,  and  all."  her.  From  head  to  foot,  he  was  sick 
Mrs.  Pipkin  could  not  bear  to  think  and  ill  and  sore,  and  could  find  no 
that  she  should  hear  no  more  of  such  comfort  anywhere.  To  lie  where  he 
an  interesting  story.  was,  trying  by  absolute  quiescence  to 

"  We   did  go  down   to  Lowestoffe  soothe  the  agony  of  his  brows  and  to 

together ;  and  we  both  came  back  —  remember,  that,  as  long  as  he  lay  there, 

not  together.     And  there's  an  end  of  he  would  be  safe  from  attack  by  the 

it."  outer  world,  was  all  the  solace  within 

"  I'm  sure  it's  not  your  faulty  Mrs.  her  reach.     Lady  Carbury  sent  the 

Hurtle.     When  a  marriage  is  Ho  be,  page  up  to  him,  and  to  the  page  he 

and  doesn't  come  off,  it  never  is  the  was  awake.      The  boy  brought  him 

lady's  fault"  tea.    He  asked  for  soda  and  brandy; 
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but  there  was  none  to  be  had,  and  in  Between  five  and  six,  his  mother 
his  present  condition  he  did  not  dare  again  came  up  to  him,  and,  when  he 
to  hector  about  it  till  it  was  procured  appeared  to  sleep,  stood  with  her 
for  him.  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  There  must 
The  world  surely  was  now  all  over  to  be  some  end  to  this.  He  must  at 
him.  He  had  made  arrangements  for  any  rate  be  fed.  She,  wretched 
running  awaj  with  the  great  heiress  woman,  had  been  sitting  all  day, 
of  the  day,  and  had  absolutely  allowed  thinking  of  it.  As  regarded  her  son 
the  young  lady  to  run  away  without  himself,  his  condition  told  his  story 
him.  The  details  of  their  arrange-  with  sufficient  accuracy.  What  might 
ment  had  been  such  that  she  absolute-  be  the  fate  of  the  girl,  she  could  not 
ly  would  start  upon  her  long  journey  stop  to  inquire.  She  had  not  heard 
across  the  ocean  before  she  could  find  all  the  details  of  the  proposed  scheme ; 
out  that  he  had  failed  to  keep  his  but  she  had  known  that  Felix  had 
appointment.  Melmotte's  hostility  proposed  to  be  at  Liverpool  on  the 
would  be  incurred  by  the  attempt,  Wednesday  night,  and  to  start  on 
and  hers  by  the  failure.  Then  he  Thursday  for  New  York  with  the 
had  lost  all  his  money  —  and  hers,  young  lady ;  and,  with  the  view  of 
He  had  induced  his  poor  mother  to  aiding  him  in  his  object,  she  had 
assist  in  raising  a  fund  for  him;  helped  him  with  money.  She  had 
and  even  that  was  gone.  He  was  so  bought  clothes  for  him,  and  had  been 
cowed,  that  he  was  afraid  even  of  his  busy  with  Hetta  for  two  days,  prepar- 
mother.  And  he  could  remember  ing  for  his  long  journey;  having 
something,  but  no  details,  of  some  told  some  lie  to  her  own  daughter  as 
row  at  the  club,  but  still  with  a  con-  to  the  cause  of  her  brother's  intended 
viction  on  his  mind  that  he  had  made  journey.  He  had  not  gone,  but  had 
the  row.  Ah  !  when  would  he  sum-  come,  drunk  and  degraded,  back  to 
mon  courage  to  enter  the  club  again  ?  the  house.  She  had  searched  his 
When  could  he  show  himself  again  pockets  with  less  scruple  than  she 
anywhere  ?  All  the  world  would  had  ever  before  felt,  and  had  found 
know  that  Marie  Melmotte  had  at-  his  ticket  for  the  vessel,  and  the  few 
tempted  to  run  off  with  him,  and  that  sovereigns  which  were  left  to  him. 
at  the  last  moment  he  had  failed  her.  About  him  she  could  read  the  riddle 
What  lie  could  he  invent  to  cover  plainly.  He  had  staid  at  his  club 
his  disgrace  ?  And  his  clothes  I  All  till  he  was  drunk,  and  had  gambled 
his  things  were  at  the  club ;  or  he  away  all  his  money.  When  she  had 
thought  that  they  were,  not  being  first  seen  him,  she  had  asked  herself 
quite  certain  whether  he  had  not  what  further  lie  she  should  now  tell  to 
made  some  attempt  to  carry  them  off  her  daughter.  At  breakfast  there  was 
to  the  railway  station.  He  had  instant  need  for  some  story.  "  Mary 
heard  of  suicide.  If  ever  it  could  be  says  that  Felix  came  back  this  morn- 
well  that  a  man  should  cut  his  own  ing,  and  that  he  has  not  gone  at  all,^' 
throat,  surely  the  time  had  come  for  Hetta  exclaimed.  The  poor  woman 
him  now.  But,  as  this  idea  presented  could  not  bring  herself  to  expose  the 
itself  to  him,  he  simply  gathered  the  vices  of  the  son  to  her  daughter.  She 
clothes  around  him,  and  tried  to  sleep,  could  not  say  that  he  had  stumbled 
The  death  of  Cato  would  hardly  have  into  the  house  drunk  at  six  o'clock. 
for  him  persuasive  charms.  Hetta  no  doubt  had  her  own  suspi- 
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cioDs.     "Yes,    he  has  come  hact/*  "  You  must  have  something  to  eat, 

says  Lady  Carbury,   broken-hearted  Felix." 

by  her  troubles.   "  It  was  some  plan  "  Sam  can  bring  it  me.      Do  let 

about  the  Mexican  railway,  I  believe,  him  get  me  some  brandy  and  water, 

and  has  broken  through.     He  is  very  I'm  so  faint  and  sick  with  all  this, 

unhappy,  and  not  well.     I  will  see  to  that  I  can  hardly  bear  myself.     I 

him."      After  that   Hetta  had  said  can't  talk  now  :  if  he'll  get  me  a  bot- 

nothing  during  the  whole  day.     And  tie  of  soda-water  and  some  brandy,  111 

now,   about   an  hour  before   dinner,  tell  you  all  about  it  then." 

Lady   Carbury  was  standing  by  her  "  Where  is  the  money,  Felix  ? 

son's  bedside,   determined    that    he  "  I  paid  it  for  the  ticket,"  said  he, 

should  speak  to  her.  with  both  his  hands  up  to  his  head. 

"  Felix,"  she  said.     "  Speak  to  me.  Then  his   mother  again  left  him, 

Felix :  I  know  that  you  are  awake."  with  the  understanding  that  he  was 

He  groaned,  and  turned  himself  away  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  bed  till  the 

from    her,   burying    himself   further  next  morning,   but   that  he  was  to 

under  the  bedclothes.      "You  must  give    her    some  ftirther  explanation 

get  up  for  your  dinner :  it  is  near  six  when  he  had  been  refreshed  and  in- 

o'clock."  vigorated  after  his  own  prescription. 

"All  right,"  he  said  at  last.  The  boy  went  out  and  got  him  soda- 

"What    is  the  meaning  of  this,  water  and   brandy;    and  meat  was 

Felix  ?     You  must  tell  me.     It  must  carried  up  to  him  ;  and  then  he  did 

be  told  sooner  or  later.     I  know  you  succeed,  for  a  while,  in  finding  oblivion 

are  unhappy :  you  had  better  trust  from  his  misery  in  sleep, 

your  mother."  "  Is  he  ill,  mamma  ?  "  Hetta  asked. 

"  I  am  so  sick,*  mother !  "  "  Yes,  my  dear." 

"You  will  be  better  up.     What  "Had  you  not  better  send  for  a 

were  you  doing  last  night?    What  doctor?" 

has  come  of  it  all  ?     Where  are  your  "  No,  my  dear.     He  will  be  better 

things  ?  "  to-morrow." 

"At  the  club.     You  had    better  "Mamma,  I  think  you  would  be 

leave  me  now,  and  let  Sam  come  up  happier  if   you  would  tell  me  every 

to  me."     Sam  was  the  page.  thing." 

"  I  will  leave  you  presently.     But,  "  I    can't,"    said    Lady    Carbury, 

Felix,  you  must  tell  me  about  this,  bursting    out    into    tears.      "  Don't 

What  has  been  done  ?  ask.     What's  the   good  of   asking  ? 

"  It  hasn't  come  off."  It  is  all   misery  and  wretchedness^ 

"But  how  has  it  not  come  off?"  There    is    nothing  to    tell  —  except 

"  I  didn't   get  away.     What's  the  that  I  am  ruined." 

good  of  asking ?  "Has  he  done  any  thing,  mam- 

"  You  said  this  morning,  when  you  ma?  " 

came  in,  that  Mr.  Melniotte  had  dis-  "  No.   What  should  he  have  done  ? 

Tered  it."  .  How  am  I  to  know  what  he  does  ? 

'  "  Did  I  ?    Then  I  suppose  he  has.  He    tells   me  nothing.     Don't  talk 

0  mother,  I  wish    I  could  die !      I  about  it  any  more.      O  God !   how 
don't  see  what's  the  use  of  any  thing,  much  better  it  would  be  to  be  child- 

1  won't  get  up  to  dinner :  I'd  rather  less  I " 

stay  here."  "0  mamma!  do  you  mean  me?** 
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said  Hetta,  raslimg  across  the  room,  than  that.     Her  mother  had  spoken 

and   throwing  herself   close    to    her  of  his  soft  heart  and  his  sweet  na- 

mother's  side  on  the  sofa.      "  Mam-  ture ;  but  Hetta  knew  also  that  he 

ma^  say  that  you  do  not  mean  me/'  was  a  man  of  high  honor  and  a  noble 

''  It  concerns  you  as  well  as  me  and  courage.     In  such  a  condition  as  was 

him.     I  wish  I  were  childless."  hers   now,   he   was   the   very   friend 

"0  mamma,  do   not   be   cruel   to  whose  advice  she  could  have  sisked, 

me !     Am  I  not  good  to  you  ?   Do  I  had  he  not  been  the  very  lover  who 

not  try  to  be  a  comfort  to  you  ?  "  was  desirous  of  making  her  his  wife. 

"  Then  marry  your  cousin,  Roger  Hetta   felt   that  she   could   sacrifice 

Carbury,  who  is  a  good  man,  and  who  much  for  her  mother.     Money,  if  she 

can   protect  you.      You  can,  at  any  had  it,  she  could  have  given,  though 

rate,  find  a  home  for  yourself  and  a  she  left  herself  penniless.     Her  time, 

friend    for    us.     You    are    not  like  her    inclinations,    her    vfery    heart's 

Felix :    you  do  not   get   drunk   and  treasure,   and,   as   she   thought,   her 

gamble,  because   you  are    a  woman,  life,  she  could  give.     She  could  doom 

But  you  are  stiff-necked,  and  will  not  herself  to  poverty  and  loneliness,  and 

help  me  in  my  trouble."  heart-rending  regrets,  for  her  mother's 

"  Shall  I  marry  him,  mamma,  with-  sake ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  she 

out  loving  him  ?  "  could  give  herself  into  the  arms  of  a 

"  Love  I  Have  I  been  able  to  love  ?  man  she  did  not  love. 
Do  you  see  much  of  what  you  call  •  **  I  don't  know  what  there  is  to  ex- 
love  around  you  ?  Why  should  you  plain,"  said  Felix  to  his  mother.  She 
not  love  him  ?  He  is  a  gentleman  had  asked  him  why  he  had  not  gone 
and  a  good  man,  soft-hearted,  of  a  to  Liverpool,  —  whether  he  had  been 
sweet  nature,  whose  life  would  be  interrupted  by  Melmotte  himself, 
one  effort  to  make  yours  happy.  You  whether  news  had  reached  him  from 
think  that  Felix  is  very  bad."  Marie  that  she  had  been  stopped,  or 

"  I  have  never  said  so."  whether  —  as  might  have  been  pos- 

"But  ask  yourself  whether  you  do  sible  —  Marie  had  changed  her  own 

not  give  as  much  pain,  seeing  what  mind.     But  he  could  not  bring  him- 

you  could  do   for  us   if  you   would,  self  to  tell  the  truth,  or  any   story 

But  it  never  occurs  to  you  to  sacrifice  bordering  on  the  truth.     "  It  didn't 

even  a  fantasy  for  the  advantage  of  come  off,"  he  said,  "and  of  course  that 

others."  '  knocked  me  off  my  legs.     Well,  yes, 

Hetta  retired  from  her  seat  on  the  I  did  take  some  champagne  when  I 
sofa ;  and,  when  her  mother  again  founH  how  it  was.  A  fellow  does  get 
went  up  stairs,  she  turned  it  all  over  cut  up  by  that  kind  of  thing.  Oh  ! 
in  her  mind.  Could  it  be  right  that  I  heard  it  at  the  club,  —  that  the 
she  should  marry  one  man  when  she  whole  thing  was  off.  I  can't  explain 
loved  another?  Could  it  be  right  any  thing  more.  And  then  I  was 
that  she  should  marry  at  all,  for  the  so  mad,  I  can't  tell  what  I  was  after. 
sake  of  doing  good  to  her  family  ?  I  did  get  the  ticket :  there  it  is. 
This  man,  whom  she  might  marry  if  That  shows  I  was  in  earnest.  I  spent 
she  would, — who  did,  in  truth,  wor-  the  thirty  pounds  in  getting  it.  I  sup- 
ship  the  ground  on  which  she  trod,  —  pose  the  change  is  there.  Don't  take 
was,  she  well  knew,  all  that  her  it;  for  I  haven't  another  shilling  in  the 
mother  had  said.     And  he  was  more  world."     Of  course  he  said  nothing 
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of  Marie's  money,  or  of  that  which  tune   of  a  man   there,  how  he  had 
he  had   himself  received  from  Mel-  saved   the   country   millions   by  the 
motte.       And;    as    his    mother   had  steadiness  of  his  adherence  to  some 
heard  nothing    of   these    sums,    she  grand    truth  I      Lady    Carbury    de- 
could   not   contradict   what    he  said,  lighted   in  all  this,  and  repaid  him 
She  got  from  him  no  further  state-  by  flattery  and  little  confidences  of 
ment ;  but  she  was  sure  that  there  her  own.     Under  his   teaching  she 
was  a  story  to  be  told,  which  would  had    almost   made  up   her  mind  to 
reach  her  ears  sooner  or  later.  give   up   Mr.  Alf.      Of  nothing  was 
That  evening,  about  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  Broune  more  certain  than  that 
Mr.  Broune  called  in  Welbeck  Street.  Mr.  Alf  was  making  a  fool  of  himself 
He  very  often  did  call  now,  coming  in  regard  to  the  Westminster  election 
up  in  a  cab,  staying  for  a  cup  of  tea,  and  those  attacks  on  Melmotte.  ''The 
and  going  back  in  the  same  cab  to  world   of    London    generally    knows 
the   office   of  his  newspaper.     Since  what  it  is  about,"  said  Mr.  Broune, 
Lady  Carbury  had,  so  devotedly,  ab-  "  and  the  London  world  believes  Mr. 
stained  from  accepting  his  offer,  Mr.  Melmotte  to  be  sound.     I  don't  pre- 
Broune  had  become  almost  sincerely  tend  to  say  that  he  has  never  done 
attached  to  her.     There  was  certainly  any  thing  that  he  ought  not  to  do.    I 
between  them  now  more  of  the  inti-  am  not  going  into  his  antecedeute; 
macy  of  real  friendship  than  had  ever  but  he  is  a  man  of  wealth,  power,  and 
existed  in  earlier  days.     He  spoke  ito  genius,  and  Alf  will  get  the  worst  of 
her  more  freely  about  his  own  affairs ;  it."     Under  such   teaching   as   this, 
and  even   she   would   speak   to   him  Lady  Carbury  was  almost  obliged  to 
with  some  attempt  at  truth.     There  give  up  Mr.  Alf. 
was  never  between  them .  now  even  a  Sora'etimes  they  would  sit  in  the 
shade  of  love-making.     She  did  not  front-room  with  Hetta,  to  whom,  also, 
look  into  his  eyes,  nor  did  he  hold  Mr.  Broune   had    become   attached; 
her  hand.      As  for  kissing  her  —  he  but  sometimes  Lady  Carbury  would 
thought  no  more  of  it  than  of  kissing  be  in   her  own   sanctum.      On   this 
the  maid-seiTant.      But  he  spoke  to  evening  she  received  him  there,  and 
her  of  the  things  that  worried  him,  at  once  poured  forth  all  her  troubles 
—  the  unreasonable  exactions  of  pro-  about  Felix.      On   this  occasion  she 
prietors,  and  the  perilous  inaccuracy  told  him  every  thing,  and  almost  told 
of  contributors.     He  told  her  of  the  him  every  thing  truly.     He  had  al- 
exceeding  weight  upon  his  shoulders,  ready  heard  the  story.     "The  young 
under   which   an    Atlas   would  *have  lady  went  down  to  Liverpool,  and  Sir 
succumbed.     And  he  told  her  some-  Felix  was  not  there." 
thing,  too,  of  his  triumphs,  —  how  he  "  He   could   not  have  been  there, 
had  had  this  fellow  bowled  over  in  He  has  been  in  bed  in  this  house  all 
punishment    for  some    contradiction,  day.     Did  she  go?" 
and  that  man  snuffed  out  for  daring  ''So  I  am  told;  and  was  met  at 
to  be  an  enemy.     And  he  expatiated  the  station  by  the  se'nior  officer  of  the 
on  his  own  virtnes,  his  justice   and  police  at  Liverpool,  who  brought  her 
clemency.      Ah  !  if  men  and  women  back  to  London  without  letting  her  go 
only  knew  his  good  nature  and  his  down  to  the  ship  at  all.  She  must  have 
patriotism,  —  how  he  had  spared  the  thought  that  her  lover  was  on  board ; 
rod  here,  how  he  had  made  the  for-  probably  thinks  so  now.     I  pity  her." 
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'^  How  much  worse  it  would  have  she  said  nothing.     ^^  Yon  must  put  a 

been,  had  she  been  allowed  to  start  I ''  stop  to  this/' 

said  Lady  Carbury.  "  But  how  ?  " 

"  Yes  :  that  would  have  been  bad.  *'  You  must  rid  yourself  of  him.    It 
She  would  have  had  a  sad  journey  to  is  dreadful  to  say  so :  but  it  must  be 
New  York,  and  a  sadder  journey  back.  done.     You  must  not  see  your  daugh- 
Has  your  son   told  you   any  thing  ter  ruined.     Find  out  what  money  he 
about  money  ?  "  got  from  Miss  Melmotte,  and  I  will 
"  What  money  ?  "  see  that  it  is  repaid.     That  must  be 
*'  TJhey  say  that,  the  girl  intrusted  done.     And  we  will  then  try  to  get 
him  with  a  large  sum,  which  she  had  him  to  go  abroad.    No ;  do  not  con- 
taken  from  her  father.     If  that  be  so,  tradict  me.    We  can  talk  of  the  money 
he  certainly  ought  to  lose  no  time  in  another  time.     I  must  be  off  now,  as 
restoring  it.  It  might  be  done  through  I  have  staid  too  loug.     Do  as  I  bid 
some  friend.     I  would  do  it,  for  that  you.     Make  him  tell  you,  and  send 
matter.     If  it  be  so, — to  avoid  un-  me  word  down  to  the  office.     If  you 
pleasantness,  —  it  should  be  sent  back  .could    do    it    early  to-morrow,   that 
at  once.     It  will  be  for  his  credit."  would    be    best     God    bless    you!" 
This  Mr.  Broune  said  with  a  clear  And  so  he  hurried  off. 
intimation  of  the  importance  of  his  Early  on  the  following  morning,  a 
advice.  letter  from  Lady  Carbury  was  put 
It  was  dreadful  to  Lady  Carbury.  into  Mr.  Broune's  hands,  giving  the 
She  had  no  money  to  give  back,  nor,  story  of  the  money  as  far  as  she  had 
as  she  was  well  aware,  had  her  son:  been  able  to  extract  it  from  Sir  Felix. 
She  had  heard  nothing  of  any  money.  Sir  Felix  declared  that  Mr.  Melmotte 
What  did  Mr.   Broune   mean  by  a  had  owed  him  six  hundred  pounds ; 
large  sum  ?    ^'  That  would  be  dread-  and  that  he  had  received  two  hundred 
ful,"  she  said.  and  fifty  pounds  out  of  this  from  Miss 
'^  Had  you  not  better  ask  him  about  Melmotte,  so  that  there  was  still  a 
it?"  large  balance  due  to  him.     Lady  Car- 
Lady  Carbury  was  again  in  tears,  bury  weut  on  to  say  that  her  son  had 
She  knew  that  she  could  not  hope  to  at  last  confessed  that  he  had  lost  this 
get  a  word  of  truth  from  her  son.  money  at  play.     The  story  was  fairly 
"  What  do  you    mean    by  a    large  true ;  but  Lady  Carbury  in  her  letter 
sum  ?  "  acknowledged  that  she  was  not  justi- 
''Two  or  three  hundred   pounds,  fied  in  believing  it  because  it  was 
perhaps."  told  to  her  by  her  son. 
^*  I  have  not  a  shilling  in  the  world, 

^I^^^'T!"  ^^^''X^^  "*"!  *"'*'  CHAPTER  UIL 
—  the  whole  story  of  her  poverty,  as 

it  had  been  brought  about  by  her  j^  DAT  in  the  gitt. 
son's  misconduct.     She  told  him  every 

detail  of  her  money  affairs  from  the  Mklmotte  had  got  back  his  daugh- 

death  of  her  husband,  and  his  will,  ter,  and  was  half  inclined  to  let  the 

up  to  the  present  moment.  matter  rest  there.    He  would  proba- 

'^  He  is  eating  you  up,  Lady  Car-  bly  have  done  so,  had  he  not  known 

bury."    Lady  Carbury  thought  that  that  all  his  own  household  were  aware 

she  was  nearly  eaten  up  already ;  but  that  she  had  gone  off  to  meet  Sir 

44 
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Felix  Garbury,  and  had  he  not,  also,  perfectly  his  various  lifctle  transac- 
received  the  condolence  of  ceartain  tions  with  Sir  Felix.  Indeed,  it 
friends  in  the  city.  It  seemed  that  was  one  of  his  gifts  t6  remember 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  day  the  mat>-  with  accuracy  all  money-transactions, 
ter  was  known  to  everybody.  Of  whether  great  or  small,  and  to  keep 
course  Lord  Nidderdale  would  hear  an  account-book  in  his  head,  which 
of  it ;  and,  if  so,  all  the  trouble  that  he  was  always  totted  up  and  balanced 
had  taken  in  that  direction  would  with  accuracy.  He  knew  exactly 
have  been  taken  in  vain.  Stupid  how  he  stood,  even  with  the  crossing- 
fool  of  a  girl  to  throw  away  her  sweeper  to  whom  he  had  given  a 
chance,  nay,  to  throw  away  the  cer-  penny  last  Tuesday,  as  with  the 
tainty  of  a  brilliant  career,  in  that  Longestaffes,  father  and  son,  to  whom 
way !  But  his  anger  against  Sir  he  had  not  as  yet  made  any  payment 
Felix  was  infinitely  more  bitter  than  on  behalf  of  the  purchase  of  Picker- 
his  anger  against  his  daughter.  The  ing.  But  Sir  Felix's  money  had 
man  had  pledged  himself  to  abstain  been  consigned  into  his  hands  for  the 
from  any  step  of  this  kind,  had  ^  purchase  of  shares ;  and  that  oon- 
given  a  written  pledge,  had  re-  signment  did  not  justify  Sir  Felix  in 
nounced  under  his  own  signature  his  taking  another  sum  of  money  from 
intention  of  marrying  Marie.  Mel-  his  daughter.  In  such  a  matter,  he 
motte  had,  of  course,  learned  all  the  thought  that  an  English  magistrate 
details  of  the  check  for  two  hundred  and  an  English  jury  would '  all  be 
aad  fifty  pounds,  —  how  the  money  on  his  side,  especially  as  he  was  Aa- 
had  been  paid  at  the  bank  to  Didon,  gustus  Melmotte,  the  man  about  to 
and  how  Didon  had  given  it  to  Sir  be  chosen  for  Westminster,  the  man 
Felix.  Marie  herself  acknowledged  about  to  entertain  the  Emperor  of 
that    Sir    Felix    had    received    the  China. 

money.    If  possible,  he  would  prose-  The  next  day  was  Friday,  the  day 

cute    the    baronet    for  stealing    his  of  the  railway  board.     Early  in  the 

money.  morning  he  sent  a    note    to    Lord 

Had  Melmotte  been  altogether  a  Nidderdale : -r> 
prudent  man,  he  would  probably  have 

been  satisfied  with  getting  back  his  **My  dsab  :^iddxbi>aus,— Fray  oome 

daughter,  and  would  have  allowed  the  ^  *^«  ^«f^  to-day  or,  at  any  rate,  come 

®        '           .  1       ^  i.      1        ^11  to  me  in  the  city.    I  specially  want   to 

money  to  go  without  further  trouble,  gpeak  to  you. 

At  this  especial  point  in  his  career,  "Yours^                          A.  M." 
ready  money  was  very  valuable   to 

him ;  but  his  concerns  were  of  such  This  he  wrote,  having  made  up 

magnitude,   that   two  hundred    and  his  mind  that   it  would  be  wise  to 

fifty  pounds  could  make  but  little  dif-  make  a  clear  breast  of  it  with  bis 

ference.     But  there  had  grown  upon  hoped-for  son-in-law.     If  there  was 

the  man  during  the  last  few  months  still  a  chance  of  keeping  the  young 

an  ariogance,   a  self-confidence    in-  lord  to  his  guns,  that  chance  would  be 

spired  in  him  by  the  worship  of  other  best  supported  by  perfect  openaess 

meuj  which  clouded  his  intellect,  and  on  his  part.     The  young  lord  would, 

robbed  him  of  much  of  that  power  of  of  course,  know  what  Marie  had  done. 

calculation    which     undoubtedly    he  But  the  young  lord  had  for  some 

naturally  possessed.    He  remembered  weeks  past  been  aware  that  there  had 
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been  a  difficahy  in  regard  to    Sir  Mv»  Melmotte  Iiad    mentioned   Mr. 

Felix  Garburj,  and  had  not  on  that  Long«staffe's  name  twice  daring  the 

account  relaxed  bis  suit.    It  might  last  three  days.     Would  Mr.  Longer 

be   possible  to  persuade  the  young  staffe  sit  down   for  a  few  minutes? 

lord,  that  as  the  young  lady  had  now  Had     Mr.     Longestafib     seen     the 

tried  to  elope,  and  tried  in  Tain,  his  '' Morning    Breakfast-Table"?     Mr. 

own  chance  mighty  on  the  whole,  be  Melmotte  undoubtedly  was  very  much 

rather  improved  than  injured.  engaged.     At  this  moment  a  deputa* 

Mr.   Melmotte    on    that    morning  tion  from  the  Canadian  Government 

had  many  visitors^  among  whom  one  was  with  him ;  and  Sir  Gregory  Gribe 

of  tlie  earliest  and  most  unfortunate  was  in  the  office,  waiting  for  a  few 

was  Mr.  Longestaffe.    At  that  time  words.     But  Miles  thought  that  the 

there     had    been    arranged    at    the  Canadian  Gh>vemment  would  not  be 

ofBces  in  Abehurch  Lane  a  mode  of  long ;    and   as  for  Sir  Gregory,  per-* 

double  ingre^  and  egress,  —  a  front-  haps  his  business  might  be  postponed, 

stairs  and  a  back-stairs  approach  and  Miles   would   do    his    very    best    to' 

exit,  a»  is  always  necessary  with  very  get  an  interview  for  Mr.  Longestaffe, 

great  men, — in  reference   to   which  more    especially    as  Mr.    Melmotte 

arrangement  the  honor  and   dignity  was  so  very  desirous  himself  of  see- 

attaehed  to  each  is  exactly  contrary  ing  his   friend.     It  was  astonishing 

to  that  which   generally  prevails  in  that  such  a  one  as  Miles  Grendall 

the  world ;  the  front-stairs  being  in-  should  have  learned  his  business  so 

tended  for  everybody,  and  being  both  well,  and  should  have  made  himself 

slow    and    uncertain;    whereas    the  so     handy!      We     will     leave    Mr. 

back-stairs  are  quick  and  sure,  and  Longestaffe  '  with     the     ^Morning 

are  used  only  for  those  who   are  fa-  BreakBftst-Table "   in    }iis  hands,  in 

vored.     Miles  Grendall  had  the  com-*  the  front  waiting-room,  merely  noti- 

mand  of  the  stairs,  and  found  that  he  fying  the  fact,  that  there  he  remained 

had  plenty  to  do  in  keeping  people  in  for  something  over  two  hours, 

their  right  courses.     Mr.  Longestaffe  In  the  mean  time,  both  Mr.  Broune 

reached  Abehurch  Lane  before   one,  and '  Lord  Nidderdale.  came  to    the 

having  altogether  failed  in  getting  a  office,  and  both  were  received  without 

momenfiB  private  conversation   with  delay.     Mr.   Broune    was   the    first, 

the  big  man   on   that  other  Friday,  Miles  knew  who  he  was,  and  made 

when  he  had  come  later.     He  fell  at  no  attempt  to  seat  him  in  the  same 

once  into  Miles's    hands,   and    was  room   with    Mr.    Longestaffe.     ^'I'll 

ushered     through    the     fVont-stairs  just    send    him  a  note,"  said  Mr. 

passage,    and    into    the    front^stairs  Broune;  and  he  scrawled  a  few  words 

waiting-room^    with    nirueh    external  at  the  office  counter.     '^  I'm  comrais- 

courtesy.     Miles   Grendall  was  very  sioned  to  pay  you    some   money  on 

voluble.     Did  Mr.  Longestaffe  want  behalf  of   Miss  Melmotte."     Those 

to    see    Mr.    Melmotte?    Oh,    Mt.  were  the   words,   and  they  at  once 

Longestaffe  wanted  to  see  Mr.  Mel-  procured  him  admission  to  the  sanc- 

motte    as    soon    as    possible  \     Of  tum.      The     Can^ian     deputation 

course,   Mr.   Longestaffe   should  see  must  have  taken  its  leave,  and  Sir 

Mr.  Melmotte*    He,  Miles^  knew  that  Gregory   could  hardly  have   as  yet 

Mr.   Melmotte  was  particularly  de-  arrived.     Lord  Nidderdale,  who  had 

sirous    of   seeing    Mr.    Longestaffe.  presented  himself  almost  at  the  same 
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moment  with  the  editor^  was  shown  had  had  means,  therefore,  of  hearing 

into    a    little    private  room,    which  the  true  story. 

was,  indeed,  Miles  Grendail's  own  re-  ^'  What  2k  fiasco  !  "  said  the  young 

treat.     "  What's  np  with  the  gover-  lord.     "  I  wonder  what  the  old  boy 

nor  ?  '^  asked  the  young  lord.  means  to  say  to  me  about  it''    Then 

'^  Any    thing    particular    do    you  there  was  heard  the  clear  tinkle  of  a 

mean  ? "    said    Miles.     ''  There    are  little  silver    bell ;    and    Miles    told 

always  so  many  things  up  here  I"  Lord  Nidderdale  that  his  time  had 

*'  He  has  sent  for  me."  come. 

''Yes :      you'll     go     in     directly.  Mr.  Broune  had,  of  late,  been  very 

There's    that    fellow    who  does  the  serviceable  to    Mr.    Melmotte;  and 

'Breakfast  Table'   in  with  him.     I  Melmotte   was   correspondingly  gra- 

don't  know   what   he's  come   about,  cious.     On  seeing  the  editor,  he  im- 

You  know  what  he  has  sent  for  you  mediately  began  to  make  a  speech  of 

for  ?  "  thanks  in  respect  of  the  support  given 

Lord    Nidderdale     answered    this  by    the   '*  Breakfast-Table "    to    his 

question  by  another.     "  I  suppose  all  candidature.      But  Mr.   Broune  cat 

this  about  Miss  Melmotte  is  true  ?  "  him  short.     "  I  never  talk  about  the 

"She  did   go  off  yesterday  mom*  'Breakfast-Table,'"  said  he.      "We 

ing,"  said  Miles  in  a  whisper.  endeavor  to  get  along  as  right  as  we 

"  But  Garbury  wasn't  with  her."  can,   and  the   less   said   the  soonest 

"Well,  no  —  I  suppose  not.     He  mended."    Melmotte  bowed.    "I  have 

seems  to  hare  mulled  it.     He's  such  come  now  about  quite  another  mat- 

a  d brute,   he'd  be  sure  to  go  ter,  and,  perhaps,  the  less  said  the 

wrong  whatever  he  had  in  hand."  sooner  nv&nded  about  that  also.     Sir 

"  You  don't,  like  him,  of  course,  Felix  Garbury,  on  a  late  occasion,  le- 

Miles.     For  that  matter,  I've  no  rea-  ceived  a  sum  of  money,  in  trust,  from 

son  to  love  him.     He  couldn't  have  your  daughter.     Gircumstances  have 

gone.     He  staggered  out  of  the  club  prevented  its  use  in    the    intended 

yesterday  morning  at  four  o'clock  as  manner,  and  therefore,  as  Sir  Felix's 

drunk  as  Gloe.     He'd  lost  a  pot  of  frietid,  I  have  called  to  return  the 

money,  and  had  been  kicking  up  a  money  to  yon."     Mr.  Broune  did  not 

row  about  you  for  the  last  hour."  like  calling  himself  the  friend  of  Sir 

"  Brute  1 "    exclaimed  Mi^^s   with  Felix ;  but  he  did  even  that  for  the 

honest  indignation.  lady  who  had  been  good  enough  to 

"  I  dare  say.     But,  though  he  was  him  not  to  marry  him. 

able   to   make  a  row,   I'm  sure  he  "  Oh,  indeed  1 "  said  Mr.  Melmotte, 

couldn't  get  himself  down  to  Liver-  with  a  scowl  on  his  face,  which  he 

pool.     And  I  saw  all  his  things  lying  would  have  repressed,  if  he  could, 

about  the  club  half  late  last  night.  "No    doubt    you    understand  all 

No  end  of  portmanteaus  and  bags ; '  about  it" 

just  what  a  fellow  would  take  to        "  Yes,  I  understand.    D scoun- 

New    York.      By    George!     Fancy  drel!" 

taking  a  girl  to  New  York !    It  was  "  We  won't  discuss  that,  Mr.  Mel- 
plucky."  motte.     I've  drawn  a  check  myself, 

"  It  was  all  her  doing,"  said  Miles,  payable  to  your  order,  to  make  the 

who  was,  of  course,  intimate  with  Mr.  matter  all  straight      The  sum  was 

Melmotte's  whole  establishment,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  I  think." 
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And  Mr.  Broune  put  a  check  for  that  reading  novels,  till  she  has  learned  to 

amount  down  upon  the  tahle.  think  she  couldn't  settle  down  quietly 

"  I  dare  say  it's  all  right,"  said  Mr.  till  she  haS  run  ofiF  with  somehody." 
Melmotte.     ''  But  rememher,  I  don't        <<  She  doesn't  seem  to  have  succeed- 

think  that    this  absolves  him.      He  ed  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Melmotte." 
has  been  a  scoundrel."  "  No.     Of  course  we  had  her  back 

''  At  any  rate,  he  has  paid  back  the  again  from  Liverpool." 
money  which  chance  put  into  his  '^  But  they  say  that  she  got  farther 
hands,  to  the  only  person  entitled  to  than  the  gentleman." 
receive  it  on  the  young  lady's  behalf.  "He  is  a  dishonest,  drunken 
Gk)od-moming."  Mr.  Melmotte  did  scoundrel.  My  girl  knows  very  well 
put  out  his  hand  in  token  of  amity,  what  he  is  now.  She'll  never  try 
Then  Mr.  Broune  departed,  and  Mel-  that  game  again.  Of  course,  my 
motte  tinkled  his  bell.  As  Nidder-  lord,  I'm  very  sorry.  You  know  that 
dale  was  shown  in,  he  crumpled  up  I've  been  on  the  square  with  you  al- 
the  check,  and  put  it  into  his  pocket,  ways.  She's  my  only  child ;  and 
He  was  at  once  clever  enough  to  per-  sooner  or  later  she  must  have  all  that 
ceive  that  any  idea  which  he  might  I  possess.  What  she  will  have  at 
have  had  of  prosecuting  Sir  Felix  once  will  make  any  man  wealthy,  that 
must  be  abandoned.  "  Well,  my  lord,  is  if  she  marries  with  my  sanction  ; 
and  how  are  you  ?  "  said  he  with  his  and  in  a  year  or  two  I  expect  that  I 
pleasantest  smile.  Nidderdale  de-  shall  be  able  to  double  what  I  give  her 
clared  himself  to  be  as  fresh  as  paint,  now,  without  touching  my  capital. 
"  You  don't  look  down  in  the  mouth,  Of  course  you  understand  that  I  de- 
my lord."  sire  to  see  her  occupying  high  rank. 

Then  Lord  Nidderdale  —  who,  no  I  think,  that,  in  this  country,  that  is 

doubt,  felt  that  it  behooved  him  to  a  noble  object  of  ambition.     Had  she 

show  a  good  face  before  his  late  in-  married  that   sweep,   I  should   have 

tended  father-in-law  —  sang  the  re-  broken  my  heart.     Now,  my  lord,  I 

frain  of   an   old    song,  which    it    is  want  you  should  say  that  this  shall 

trusted  my  readers  may  remember ;  —  make  no  difference  to  you.      I   am 

very  honest  with  you.     I  do  not  try 

"Cheerup.Sam;  tohideany  thiug.  The  thing,  of  course. 

Don'tlet  your  spirits  go  down:  .       ,         "^       ^  ?  .  ^.  i       .n  i_ 

There's  many  a  girl  that  I  know  weU  ****  ^^^  *  misfortune.     Crirls  will  be 

Is  waiting  for  you  in  the  town."  romantic.     But  you  may  be  sure  that 

this  little  accident  will  assist  rather 

''  Ha,  ha,^  ha  I "  laughed  Melmotte.  tha;n  impede  your  views.    After  this, 

^*  Very  good.     I've  no  doubt  there  is,  she  will  not  be  very  fond  of  Sir  Fe- 

many  a  one.     But  you  won't  let  this  lix  Carbnry." 

stupid  nonsense   stand  in  your  way        ''I   dare  say   not.      Though,    by 

with  Marie."  Jove  I  girls  will  forgive  any  thing." 

"  Upon  my  word,  sir,  I  don't  know.       "  She    won't     forgive    him.       By 

about    that.       Miss    Melmotte    has  Creorge,  she  sha'n't  I    She  shall  hear 

given  the  most  convincing  proof  of  the  whole  story.      You'll   come  and 

her  partiality  for  another  gentleman,  see  her  just  the  same  as  ever." 
and  of  her  indifference  to  me."  ''  I   don't    know  about  that,   Mr. 

'<  A  foolish  baggage  1    A  silly,  lit-  Melmotte." 
tie  romantic  baggage  I     She's  been        ''  Why  not  ?     You're  not  so  weak 
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as  to  surrender  all  your  settled  pro-  "That's  all  very  well  for  you,  young 

jects  for  such  a  piece  of  foily  as  that,  man/'  said  the  chairman ;  "  but  I  mast 

He  didn't  even  see  her  all^the  time."  go  there   in  order  that  you  may  be 

"  That  wasn't  her  fault."  able   to   enjoy    a  splendid   fortune." 

"  The  money  will  all  be  there,  Lord  Then  he  touched  the  young  man  on 

Nidderdale."  the  shoulder,  and  drew  him  back  as 

"The  money's  all   right,   I've   no  he  was  passing  out  by  the  front-stairs.  • 

doubt.     And  there  isn't  a  man  in  all  "  Gome  this  way,  Nidderdale ;  come 

London  would  be   better  pleased  to  this  way.     I   must   get  out   without 

settle  down  with  a  good  income  than  being  seen.     There  are  people  wait- 

I  would.     But,  by  Jove  I  it's  a  rather  ing  for  me  there,  who  think  that  a 

strong  order  when  a  girl  has  just  run  man   can   attend    to    business    from 

away  with  another  man.     Everybody  morning  to  night,  without  ever  hav- 

knows  it."  ing  a   bit   in  his  mouth."     And  so^ 

"  In  three  months'  time"  everybody  they  escaped 'by  the  back-stairs, 
will  have  forgotten  it"  At  the  club,  the  city  Conservative 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  sir,  I  think  world,    which   always    lunches   well, 

Miss  Melmotte  has  got  a  will  of  her  welcomed  Mr.  Melmotte  very  warmly, 

own  stronger  than  you  give  her  credit  The   election   was    coming   on  ;   and 

for.      She  has  never  given   me   the  there    was   much   to  be   said.       He 

slightest    encouragement.       Ever  so  played  the  part  of  the  big  city  man 

long  ago,   about  Christmas,  she  did  to    perfection,    standing    about    the 

once  say  that  she  would  do  as  you  room  with  his  hat  on,   and   talking 

bade  her.      But  she   is   very   much  loudly  to  a  dozen  men  at  once.     And 

changed  since  then.     The  thing  was  he  was  glad  to  show  the  club  that 

off."  Lord  Nidderdale  had  come  there  with 

"  She  had  nothing  to  do  with  that."  him.     The  club,  of  course,  knew  that 

"No.     But  she  has  taken  advan-  Lord  Kidderdale   was   the    accepted 

tage  of  it ;   and  I  have  no  right  to  suitor  of  the  rich  man's  daughter,  — 

complain."  accepted,  that  is,   by  the  rich  man 

"  You  just  come  to  the  house,  and  himself ;  and  the  club  knew,  also, 
ask  her  again  to-morrow ;  or  come  that  the  rich  man's  daughter  had  tried, 
on  Sunday  morning.  Don't  let  us  be  but  had  failed,  to  run  away  with 
done  out  of  all  our  settled  arrange-  Sir  Felix  Carbury.  There  is  nothing 
ments  by  the  folly  of  an  idle  girl,  like  wiping  out  a  misfortune,  and 
Will  you  come  on  Sunday  morning,  having  done  with  it.  The  presence 
about  noon  ¥ "  Lord  Nidderdale  of  Lord  Nidderdale  was  almost  an 
thought  of  his  position  for  a  few  assurance  to  the  club  that  the  mis- 
moments,  and  then  said  that  perhaps  fortune  had  been  wiped  out,  and^  as 
he  would  come  on  Sunday  morning,  it  were,  abolished.  A  little  before 
After  that  Melmotte  proposed  that  three,  Mr.  Melmotte  returned  to  Ab- 
they  two  should  go  and  "  get  a  bit  of  church  Lane,  intending  to  regain  his 
lunch  "  at  a  certain  Conservative  club  room  by  the  back-way  ;  while  Loid 
in  the  city.  There  would  be  time  Nidderdale  went  westward,  consider* 
before  the  meeting  of  the  railway  ing  within  his  own  mind  whether  it 
board.  Nidderdale  had  no  objection  was  expedient  that  he  should  continue 
to  the  lunch,  but  expressed  a  strong  to  show  himself  as  a  suitor  for  Miss 
opinion  that  the  Board  was  "  rot."  Melmotte's  hand.     He  had  an  idea, 
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that,  a  few  years  ago,  a  man  could  not  also  liked  bis  lunch,  and  was  there- 
have  done  such  a  thing;  that  he  fore  declared  by  one  of  the  junior 
would  be  held  to  show  a  poor  spirit,  clerks  to  be  engaged  at  that  moment 
should  he  attempt  it ;  but  that  now  on  most  important  business  with  Mr. 
it  did  not  much  matter  what  a  man  Melmotte.  '^  Then  say  that  I  can't 
did,  if  only  he  were  successful,  wait  any  longer,"  said  Mr.  Longe- 
''  After  all,  it's  only  an  affair  of  stafFe,  stamping  out  of  the  room  with 
money,"  he  said  to  himself.  ftngry  feet. 

Mr.  Longestaife  in  the  mean  time  At  the  very  door  he  met  Mr.  Mel- 
had  progressed  from  weariness  to  im-  motte.  ''  Ah,  Mr.  LongestafFe ! "  said 
patience,  from  impatience  to  ill-  the  great  financier,  seizing  him  by 
humor,  from  ill-humor  to  indignation,  the  hand,  "  you  are  the  very  man  I 
More  than  once  he  saw  Miles  Gren-  am  desirous  of  seeing." 
dall ;  but  Miles  Grendall  was  always  ''  I  have  been  waiting  two  hours 
ready  with  an  answer.  That  Cana-  up  in  your  place,"  said  the  Squire  of 
dian  deputation   was   (determined  to  Caversham. 

settle  the  whole  business  this  morn-  "  Tut,  tut,-  tut !    And  they  never 

ing,  and  would  not  take  itself  away,  told  mfe  I " 

And  Sir  Gregory    Gribe  had  been  "  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Grendall  half  a 

■  obstinate,  beyond  the  ordinary  obsti-  dozen  times."      ' 

nacy  of  a  bank-direfctor.     The  rate  of  "  Y^s,    yes.     And  he  did    put    a 

discount  at   the  bank  could  not  be  slip  with  your  name   on   it   on   my 

settled  for  to-morrow  without  com-  desk.     I  do  remember.     My  dear  sir, 

munication  with  Mr.  Melmotte ;  and  I  have  so  many  things  on  my  brain, 

that  was  a  matter  on  which  the  de-  that  I  hardly  know  how  ta  get  along 

tails  were   always    most  oppressive,  with  them.     You  are  coming  to  the 

At  first  Mr.  Longestaife  was  some-  Board?     It's  just  the  time  now." 

what  stunned  by  the  deputation  and  "  No,"  said  Mr.   Longestaffe.     "  I 

Sir  Gregory  Gribe ;  but,  as  he  waxed  can  stay  no  longer  in  the  city."     It 

wroth,  the  potency  of  those  institutions  was  cruel   that   a   man    so    hungry 

dwindled  away,  and  as,  at  last,  he  should  be  asked  to  go  to  a  Board  by 

Waxed  hungry,  they  became  as  noth-  a  chairman  who  had  just  lunched  at 

ing    to    him.       Was    he    not     Mr.  his  club. 

LongestafFe  of  Caversham,  a  deputy-  "  I  was  carried  away  to  the  Bank 

lieutenant  of  his  county,  and  accus-  of  England,  and  could  not  help  my- 

tomed  to   lunch    punctually   at  two  self,"   said  Melmotte.     "And,  when 

o  clock  ?     When  he  had  been  in  that  they  get  me  there,  I  can.  never  get 

,  waiting-room  for  two  hours,  it  oc-  away  again." 
curred  to  him  that  he  only  wanted  "  My  son  is  very  anxious  to  have 
his  own,  and  that  he  would  not  the  payments  made  about  Pickering," 
remain  there  to  be  starved  for  any  said  Mr.  Longestaife,  absolutely  hold- 
Mr.  Melmotte  in  Europe.  It  occurred  ing  Melmotte  by  the  collar  of  his 
to  him,  also,  that  that  thorn  in   his  coat. 

side,  Squercum,  would  certainly  get  a  "  Payments   for  Pickering ! "   said 

finger    into   the   pie  to    his  infinite  Melmotte,  assuming  an  air  of  unim- 

annoyance.     Then  he  walked  forth,  portant    doubt,    of  doubt  as  though 

and  attempted  to  see  Grendall  for  the  the  thing  were  of  no  real    moment, 

fourth  time.      But  Miles    Grendall  "  Haven't  they  been  made  ? " 
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'' Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Longe-  banker.     '^The   report    has    reached 

staffe,  "  unless  made  this  morning."  me  ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  it  shows  that 

^'  There  was  something  about   it ;  Mr.  Melmotte  must  be  much  pressed 

but  I   cannot  just   remember  what,  for  money.     It  does  not  concern  you 

My  second  cashier,  Mr.  Smith,  man-  at  all,  if  you   have   got  your   price, 

ages  all  my  private  affairs ;  and  they  But  it  seems  to  be   rather   a  quick 

go  clean  out  of  my  head.     I'm  afraid  transaction.     I  suppose  you  have,  or 

he's  in  Grosvenor  Square  at  this  mo-  he  wouldn't  have    the    title-deeds." 

ment.      Let    me    see.    Pickering —  Mr.  Longestaffe  thanked  his  friend, 

wasn't    there     some    question    of   a  and  acknowledged   that    there    had 

mortgage  ?    I'm  sure  there  was  some*  been  something  remiss  on  his  part 

thing  about  a  mortgage."  Therefore,  as  he  went  westward,  he 

''There  was  a  mortgage,  of  course ;  was  low  in  spirits.     But  nevertheless 

but  that  only  made  three  payments  he  had  been  re-assured  by  Melmott«'ii 

necessary,  instead  of  two."  manner. 

''But  there  was  some  unavoidable  Sir  Felix  Carbury,  of  course,  did 

delay  about   the   papers,    something  not  attend  the  Board;  nor  did  Paul 

occasioned  by  the  mortgagee.  I  know  Montague,   for   reasons   with    which 

there  was.     But  you  sha'n't  be  incon-  the  reader  has  been  made  acquainted, 

venienced,  Mr.  Longestaffe."  Lord  Kidderdale  had  declined,  hav- 

"It's  my  son,  Mr.  Melmotte.    He's  ing  had  enough  of  the  city  for  that 

got  a  lawyer  of  his  own."  day ;  and  Mr.  Longestaffe  had  been 

"  I  never  knew  a  young  man  that  banished  by  hunger.     The  chairman 
wasn't  in  a  hurry   for  his   money,"  was  therefore  supported  only  by  Lord 
said  Melmptte,  laughing.     "  Oh,  yes  I  Alfred    and    Mr.     Cohenlupe.     But 
there    were    three    payments    to   be  they  were  such  excellent  colleagues, 
made,  —  one  to  you,  one  to  your  son,  that  the  work  was   got   through   as 
and  one   to   the   mortgagee.     I   will  well  as  though   those  absentees  had 
speak  to  Mr.  Smith  myself  to-morrow ;  all  attended.     When  the  Board  was 
and  you  may  tell  your  son  that  he  over,  Mr.  Melmotte  and  Mr.  Cohenlupe 
really  need  not  trouble  his   lawyer,  retired  together. 
He  will  only  be  losing  his  money ;  for  "  I  must  get  that  money  for  Longe- 
lawyers  are   expensive.      What,  you  staffe,"  said  Melmotte  to  his  friend, 
won't   come  to   the   Board  ?     I    am  "  What,  eighty  thousand  pounds ! 
sorry    for    that."      Mr.    Longestaffe  You  can't  do  it  this  week,  nor  yet 
having,  after  a  fashion,  said  what  he  before  this  day  week." 
had  to   say,   declined   to   go   to  the  "  It  isn't  eighty  thousand  pounds. 
Board.    A  painful  rumor  had  reached  I've  renewed  the  mortgage,  and  that 
him  the  day  before,  which  had  been  makes  it  only  fifty.     If  I  can  man- 
communicated  to  him  in  a  very  quiet  age  the  half  of  that  which   goes   to 
way  by   a  very   old   friend,  —  by  a  the  son,  I  can  put  the  father  off." 
member  of  a  private  firm  of  bankers,  "  You  must  raise  what  you  can  on 
whom  he  was  accustomed  to  regard  the  whole  property." 
as  the  wisest  and  most  eminent  man  "  I've    done    that    already,"   said 
of  his   acquaintance,  —  that   Picker^  Melmotte  hoarsely, 
ing  had  been  already  mortgaged  to  "And  where's  the  money  gone?" 
its    frill    value    by   its    new   owner.  "  Brehgert  has  had  forty  thousand 
"  Mind,  I  know   nothing,"  said   the  pounds.     I  was  obliged  to  keep  it  up 
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with  them.   You  can  manage  twenty*  will  only  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 

fire  thousand  poands  for  me  hy  Hon-  and  take  care  that  the  handle  of  the 

day?"     Mr.  Gohenlupe  said  that  he  windlass  he  not  mended  I     Sticinthe- 

would  try,  but  intimated  his  opinion,  mud,  which  has  ever  been  a  doubtful 

that    there    would     be    considerable  little  borough,  has  just  been  carried 

difficulty  in  the  operation.  by   a  majority  of  fifteen  !     A  long 

pull,  a   strong  pull,  and  a  pull  alto* 

^^ »««,««  »,^  gether,  and   the  old  day   will   come 

CHAPTER  LIV.  v     i  •         Tr  ui  4.  •      i 

back     again.     Venerable    patriarcJis 

^'the  INDIA  OFFICB."  think  of  liord  Liverpool  and  other 

heroes,  and  dream  dreams  of  Gonser* 

Thb   Conservative    party  at    this  vative    bishops.    Conservative    lord* 

particular    period    was    putting    its  lieutenants,   and  of    a   Conservative 

shoulder  to  the  wheel,    not  to  push  ministry,  that  shall  remain  in  for  a 

the  coach  up  any  hill,  but  to  prevent  generation. 

its  being  hurried  along  at  a  pace  Such  a  time  was  now  present 
which  was  not  only  dangerous,  but  Porcorum  and  Sticinthemud  had 
manifestly  destructive.  The  Conser-  done  their  duty  valiantly  —  with 
vative  party  now  and  then  does  put  much  management.  But  Westmin* 
its  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  ostensibly  ster !  If  this  special  seat  for  West- 
with  the  great  national  object  above  minster  could  be  carried,  the  country 
named,  but  also  actuated  by  a  natu-  then  could  hardly  any  longer  have  a 
ral  desire  to  keep  its  own  head  well  doubt  on  the  matter.  If  only  Mr. 
above  water,  and  be  generally  doing  Melmotte  could  be  got  in  for  West- 
something;  so  that  other  parties  may  minster,  it  would  be  manifest  that 
not  suppose  that  it  is  moribund,  the  people  were  sound  at  heart,  and 
There  are,  no  doubt,  members  of  it  that  all  the  great  changes  which  had 
who  really  think  that  when  some  ob*  been  effected  during  the  last  forty 
ject  has  been  achieved,  —  when,  for  years,  from  the  first  reform  in  par- 
instance,  a  good  old  Tory  has  been  1  lament  down  to  the  ballot,  had 
squeezed  into  parliament  for  the  been  managed  by  the  cunning  and 
borough  of  Porcorum,  which  for  the  treachery  of  a  few  ambitious  men. 
laat  three  parliaments  has  been  repre-  Not,  however,  that  the  ballot  was  just 
sented  by  a  Liberal,  —  the  coach  has  now  regarded  by  the  party  as  an  un* 
been  really  stopped.  To  them,  in  mitigated  evil,  though  it  was  the  last 
their  delightful  faith,  there  comes  at  triumph  of  Badical  wickedness.  The 
these  triumphant  moments  a  convic-  ballot  was,  on  the  whole,  popular  with 
tion,  that,  after  all,  the  people  as  a  the  party.  A  short  time  since,  no 
people  have  not  been  really  in  earnest  doubt  it  was  regarded  by  the  party  as 
in  their  efforts  to  take  something  being  one  and  the  same  as  national 
from  the  greatness  of  the  g^eat,  and  ruin  and  national  disgrace.  But  it 
to  add  something  to  the  lowliness  of  had  answered  well  at  Porcorum,  and, 
the  lowly.  The  handle  of  the  wind*  with  due  manipulation,  had  been 
lass  has  been  broken ;  the  wheel  is  found  to  be  favorable  at  Sticinthe- 
tuTning  fast  the  reverse  way;  and  the  mud.  The  ballot  might  perhaps  help 
rope  of  radical  progress  is  running  the  long  pull  and  the  strong  pull, 
back.  Who  knows  what  may  not  be  and,  in  spite  of  the  ruin  and  dis- 
regained,   if  the  Conservative  party  grace,  was  thought  by  some  just  now 
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to  be  a  highly  Conserrative  measure.  Could  any  thing  be  so  &lse,  so  weak, 
It  was  considered  that  the  ballot  so  malignant,  so  useless,  so  ^ncked, 
might  assist  Melmotte  at  Westmin-  so  self-condemned,  in  fact,  so  '^  Lib- 
ster  very  materially.  end,"   as   a  course    of    action    such 

Any  one  reading  the  Conservative  as  this?  The  belief  naturally  to  be 
papers  of  the  time,  and  hearing  the  deduced  from  such  statements,  nay, 
Conservative  speeches  in  the  borough,  the  unavoidable  conviction  on  the 
* —  any  one,  at  least,  who  lived  so  re-  minds  of,  at  any  rate,  the  Conser- 
mote  as  not  to  have  learned  what  vative  newspapers,  was,  that  Mr. 
these  things  really  mean,  —  would  Melmotte  had  accumulated  an  im- 
have  thought  that  England's  welfare  mense  fortune,  and  that  he  had  never 
depended  on  Melmotte's  return.  In  robbed  any  shareholder  of  a  shilling, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment,  the  The  friends  of  Melmotte  had,  more- 
attacks  made  on  his  character  were  over,  a  basis  of  hope,  and  were  enabled 
answered  by  eulogy  as  loud  as  the  to  sound  premonitory  notes  of  tri- 
censure  was  bitter.  The  chief  crime  umph,  arising  from  causes  quite  exter- 
laid  to  his  charge  was  connected  with  nal  to  their  party.  '^  The  Breakfast- 
the  ruin  of  some  great  continental  Table"  supported  Melmotte;  but  "The 
assurance  company,  as  to  which  it  Breakfast-Table "  was  not  a  Conserva- 
was  said  that  he  had  so  managed  it  tive  organ.  This  support  was  given, 
as  to  leave  it  utterly  stranded,  with  not  to  the  great  man's  political  opin- 
an  enormous  fortune  of  his  own.  ions, —  as  to  which  a  well-known 
It  was  declared  that  every  shilling  writer  in  that  paper  suggested  that 
which  he  had  brought  to  England  the  great  man  had  probably  not  as 
with  him  had  consisted  of  plunder  yet  given  very  much  attention  to  the 
stolen  from  the  shareholders  in  the  party  questions  which  divided  the 
company.  Now  "The  Evening  Pul-  country,  —  but  to  his  commercial  po- 
pit,"  in  its  endeavor  to  make  the  sition.  It  was  generally  acknowl- 
fncts  of  this  transaction  known,  had  edged  that  few  men  living,  perhaps 
placed  what  it  called  the  domicile  of  no  man  alive,  had  so  acute  an  insight 
this  company  in  Paris ;  whereas  it  into  the  great*  commercial  questions 
was  ascertained  that  its  ofScial  head-  of  the  age  as  Mr.  Augustus  Mel- 
quarters  had  in  truth  been  placed  at  motte.  In  whatever  part  of  the 
Vienna.  Was  not  such  a  blunder  world  he  might  have  acquired  his  com- 
as this  sufficient  to  show  that  no  mercial  experience,  —  for  it  had  been 
merchant  of  higher  honor  than  Mr.  said  repeatedly  that  Melmotte  was  not 
Melmotte  had  ever  adorned  the  ex-  an  Englishman, — he  now  made  Lon- 
changes  of  modem  capitals  ?  And  don  his  home,  and  Great  Britain  bis 
then  two  different  newspapers  of  the  country ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  wel- 
time,  both  of  them  antagonistic  to  fare  of  the  country  that  such  a  man 
Melmotte,  failed  to  be  in  aceord  on  a  should  sit  in  the  British  parliament, 
material  point.  One  declared  that  Such  were  the  arguments  used  by  "The 
Mr.  Melmotte  was  not  in  truth  pos-  Breakfast-Table"  in  supporting  Mr. 
sessed  of  any  wealth.  The  other  Melmotte.  This  was,  of  course,  an 
said  that  he  had  derived  his  wealth  assistance,  and  not  the  less  so  be- 
from  those  unfortunate  shareholders,  cause  it  was  asserted  in  other  papers 
Could  any  thing  betray  so  bad  a  that  the  country  would  be  absolutely 
cause  as  contradictions  such  as  these  ?    disgraced  by  his  presence  in  parlta- 
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ment.     The  hotter  the  opposition,  the  speak  of  himself  as  the   man   Whb 

keener  will  be  the  support.     Honest  ought  to  represent  Westminster,  and 

good  men,  men  who  really  loved  their  of  those  who  opposed  him  as  little 

country,  fine  gentlemen  who  had  re-  malignant  beings  who  had  mean  in- 

ceiyed  unsullied  names  from    great  terests  of  their  own   to  serve.     He 

ancestors,  shed  their  money  right  and  went  about  in  his  open  carriage,  with 

left,  and  grew  hot  in  personally  ener-  Iiord  Alfred  at  his  left  hand,  with  a 

getic  struggles  to  have  this  man  re-  look  on   his   face  which   seemed   to 

turned  to  parliament  as  the  head  of  imply  that  Westminster  was  not  good 

the    great    Conservative    mercantile  enough  for  him.     He  even  hinted  to 

interests  of  Great  Britain.  certain  political  friends,  that,  at  the 

There  was  one  man  who  thoroughly  next  general  election,,  he  should  try 
believed  that  the  thing  at  the  present  the  city.  Six  months  since,  he  had 
moment  most  essentially  necessary  to  been  a  humble  man  to  a  lord ;  but 
England's  glory  was  the  return  of  Mr.  now  he  scolded  earls,  and '  snubbed 
Melmotte  for  Westminster.  This  man  dukes,  and  yet  did  it  in  a  manner 
was  undoubtedly  a  very  ignorant  man.  which  showed  how  proud  he  was  of 
He  knew  nothing  of  any  one  political  connecting  himself  with  their  social 
question  which  had  vexed  England  for  pre-eminence,  and  how  ignorant  of 
the  last  half-century,  nothing  what-  the  manner  in  which  such  pre-emi'- 
ever  of  the  political  history  which  had  nence  affects  English  gentlemen  gen- 
made  England  what  it  was  at  the  be^  erally.  The  more  arrogant  he  became, 
ginning  of  that  half-century.  Of  such  the  more  vulgar  he  was,  till  evett 
Barnes  as  Hampden,  Somers,  and  Pitt,  Lord  Alfred  would  almost  be  tempted 
he  had  hardly  ever  heard.  He  had  to  rush  away  to  impecuniosity  and 
probably  never  read  a  book  in  his  life,  freedom.  Perhaps  there  were  some 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  working  of  with  whom  this  conduct  had  a  salu- 
parliament,  nothing  of  nationality  5  tary  eiiect.  No  doubt  arrogance  will 
had  no  preference  whatever  for  one  produce  submission ;  and  there  are 
form  of  government  over  another,  nev-  men  who  take  other  men  at  the  price 
er  having  given  his  mind  a  moment's  those  other  men  put  upon  themselves, 
trouble  on  the  subject.  He  had  not  Such  persons  could  not  refrain  from 
even  reflected  how  a  despotic  monarch  thinking  Mdmotte  to  be  mighty  be- 
or  a  federal  republic  might  affect  him-  cause  he  swaggered,  and  gave  their 
self,  and  possibly  did  not  comprehend  hinder  parts  to  be  kicked  merely  be- 
the  meaning  of  those  terms.  But  yet  cause  he  put  up  his  toe.  We  all 
he  was  fully  confident  that  England  know  men  of  this  calibre,  and  how 
did  demand  and  ought  to  demand  that  they  seem  to  grow  in  number.  But 
Mr.  Melmotte  should  be  returned  for  the  net  result  of  his  personal  de- 
Westminster.  This  man  was  Mr.  meaner  was  injurious;  and  it  was 
Melmotte  himself.  debated  among  some  of  the  warmest 

In  this  conjunction  of  his  affairs,  of   his   supporters,   whether    a   hint 

Mr.  Melmotte  certainly  lost  his  head,  should  not  be  given  him.     "  Couldn*t 

He  had  audacity  almost  sufficient  for  Lord  Alfred   say   a  word  to    him," 

the  very  dangerous   game  which  he  said  the  Hon.  Beauchamp  Beauclerk, 

was  playing ;  but,  as  crisis  heaped  it-  who,  himself  in  parliament,  a  leading 

Belf  upon  crisis,  he  became  deficient  man   in  his   party,   thoroughly   well 

in  pmdence.     He  did  not  hesitate  to  acquainted  with  the  borough,  wealthy, 
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and  connected  by  blood  with  half  the        "  Not  unless  I  did  it  with  a  hone- 
great  Conservative   families    in    the  whip." 

kingdom,  had   been   moving  heaven        This,  coming  from  Lord  Alfred,  who 

and  earth  on  behalf  of  the  great  finan-  was  absolately  dependent  on  the  man, 

cial  king,  and  working  like  a  slave  for  was  very  strong.     Lord  Alfred  had 

his  success.  been   much   afflicted    that   morning. 

"  Alfred's  more  than  half  afraid  of  He  had  spent  some  hours  with  his 

him,"  said  Lionel  Lupton,  a  young  friend,  either  going  about  the  borough 

aristocrat,   also    in    parliament,   who  ii)  the  open  carriage,  or  standing  just 

had   been   inoculated  with  the   idea  behind  him  at  meetings,   or   sitting 

that  the  interests  of  the   party   de-  close    to    him    in    committee-rooms, 

manded  Melmotte  in  parliament,  but  and  had  been  nauseated  with  Mel- 

who  would  have  given  up  his  Scotch  motte.     When  spoken  to   about  his 

shooting  rather  than  have  undergone  friend,  he  could  not  restrain  himself. 

Melmotte's  company  for  a  day.  Lord  Alfred  had  been  born  and  bred 

'^  Something  really  must  be  done,  a  gentleman,  and  found  the  position 

Mr.  Beauclerk,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  who  in   which  he   was  now   earning  his 

was  the  leading  member  of  a  very  bread  to  be  almost  insupportable.     It 

wealthy  firm  of  builders  in  the  bor-  had  gone  against  the  grain  with  him 

ough,  who  had  become  a  Conservative  at  first,  when  he  was  called  Alfred; 

politician,  who  had  thoughts  of  the  but  now  that  he  was  told  ^'just  to 

house  for  himself,  but  who  never  for-  open  the  door,"  and  ''just  to  give  that 

got  his  own  position.   ''  He  is  making  message,"   he   almost  meditated    re- 

a  great  many  personal  enemies."  venge.     Lord  Nidderdale,   who   was 

''  He's  the  finest  old  turkey-cock  quick  at  observation,  had  seen  some- 
out,"  said  Lionel  Lupton.  thing  of  this  in  Grosvenor   Squiire, 

Then  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Beau-  and  declared  that  Lord  Alfred  had 

clerk  should  speak  a  word  to  Lord  invested  part  of  his  recent  savings  in 

Alfred.     The  rich  man  and  the  poor  a  cutting  whip.     Mr.  Beauclerk,  when 

man  were  cousins,  and  had  always  he  had  got  his  answer,  whistled  and 

been  intimate.     "Alfred,"   said   the  withdrew.     But  he   was  true  to  his 

chosen  mentor  at  the  club  one  after-  party.     Melmotte '  was   not   the  first 

noon,  "  I  wonder  whether  you  couldn't  vulgar  man  whom  the  Conservatives 

say  something  to  Melmotte  about  his  had  taken  by  the  hand,  and  patted 

manner."     Lord  Alfred  turned  sharp  on  the  back,  and  told  that  he  was  a 

round,  and  looked  into  his  companion's  god. 

face.     ''  They  tell  me   he   is   giving        The  Emperor  of  China  was  now  in 

offence.     Of  course,  he  doesn't  mean  England,  and  was  to  be  entertained 

it.      Couldn't  he    draw   it    a    little  one  night  at  the  India  Office.     The 

milder  ?  "  Secretary  of  State  for  the  second  great 

Lord  Alfred  made  his  reply  almost  Asiatic  empire  was  to  entertain  the 
in  a  whisper.  "  If  you  ask  me,  I  ruler  of  the  first.  This  was  on  Sat- 
don't  think  he  could.  If  you  got  him  urday,  the  6th  of  July;  and  Mel- 
down  and  trampled  on  him,  you  might  motte's  dinner  was  to  take  place  on 
make  him  luild.  I  don't  think  there's  the  following  Monday.  Very  great 
any  other  way."  interest   was   made   by   the  London 

"  You     couldn't    speak     to     him,  world  generally  to  obtain  admission 

then?"  to  the  India  Office;  the  making  of 
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such  interest  consistiDg  in  the  most  imprudent,  as  he  had  need  at  all 
abject  begging  for  tickets  of  admis-  hours  of  his  best  intelligence.  Let  it 
sion,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  not  be  understood  that  he  was  tipsy. 
State,  to  all  the  under  secretaries,  to  He  was  a  man  whom  wine  did  not 
assistant  secretaries,  secretaries  of  de-  often  affect  after  that  fashion.  But 
partments,  chief  clerks,  and  to  head-  it  made  him,  who  was  arrogant  be- 
messengers  and  their  wives.  If  a  fore,  tower  in  his  arrogance  till  he 
petitioner  could  not  be  admitted  as  a  was  almost  sure  to  totter.  It  was 
guest  into  the  splendor  of  the  recep-  probably  at  some  moment  after  dinner 
tion-rooms,  might  not  he,  or  she,  be  that  Lord  Alfred  decided  upon  buy- 
allowed  to  stand  in  some  passage  ing  the  cutting  whip  of  which  he 
whence  the  emperor's  back  might  per-  had  spoken.  Melmotte  went  with 
haps  be  seen ;  so  that,  if  possible,  the  his  wife  and  daughter  to  the  India 
petitioner's  name  might  be  printed  in  Office,  and  soon  left  them  far  In  the 
the  list  of  guests  which  would  be  pub-  background  with  a  request,  we  may 
'lished  on  the  next  morning.  Now,  say  an  order,  to  Lord  Alfred  to  take 
Mr.  Melmotte,  with  his  family,  was,  care  of  them.  It  may  be  observed 
of  course,  supplied  with  ti^'^kets.  He  here  that  Marie  Melmotte  was  almost 
who  was  to  spend  a  fortune  in  giving  as  great  a  curiosity  as  the  emperor 
the  emperor  a  dinner  was,  of  course,  '  himself,  and  was  much  noticed  as 
entitled  to  be  present  at  other  places  the  girl  who  had  attempted,  to  run 
to  which  the  emperor  would  be  away  to  New  Tork,  but  had  gone 
brought  to  be  shown.  Melmotte  had  without  her  lover.  Melmotte  enter-, 
already  seen  the  emperor  at  a  break-  tained  some  foolish  idea,  that,  as  the 
fast  in  Windsor  Park,  and  at  a  ball  India  Office  was  in  Westminster,  he 
in  royal  halls.  But  hitherto  he  had  had  a  peculiar  right  to  demand  an 
not  been  presented  to  the  emperor,  introduction  on  this  occasion,  because 
Presentations  have  to  be  restricted,  of  his  candidature.  He  did  succeed 
if  only  on  the  score  of  time ;  and  it  in  getting  hold  of  an  unfortunate 
had  been  thought,  that,  as  Mr.  Mel-  under  Secretary  of  State,  a  studious 
motte  would  of  course  have  some  '  and  invaluable  young  peer,  known  as 
commnnication  with  the  hard-worked  Earl  De  Griffin.  He  was  a  shy  man, 
emperor  at  his  own  house,  that  would  of  enormous  wealth,  of  mediocre  intel- 
suffice.  But  he  had  felt  himself  to  be  lect,  and  no  great  physical  ability, 
ill  used,  and  was  offended.  He  spoke  who  never  amused  himself,  but 
with  bitterness  to  some  of  his  support-  worked  hard  night  and  day,  and 
ers  of  the  royal  family  generally,  be-  read  every  thing  that  anybody  could 
cause  he  had  not  been  brought  to  the  write,  and  more  than  any  other  per- 
front  rank  either  at  the  break&st  or  son  could  read,  about  India.  Had 
at  the  ball ;  and  now,  at  the  India  Mr.  Melmotte  wanted  to  know  the 
Office,  was  determined  to  have  his  exact  dietary  of  the  peasants  in 
due.  But  he  was  not  on  the  list  of  Orissa,  or  the  revenue  of  the  Punjanb, 
those  whom  the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  amount  of  crime  in  Bombay, 
intended  on  this  occasion  to  present  Lord  De  Griffin  would  have  informed 
to  the  Brother  of  the  Sun.  him  without  a  pause.  But,  in  this 
He  had  dined  freely.  At  this  matter  of  managing  the  emperor,  the 
period  of  his  career  he  had  taken  to  under  secretary  had  nothing  to  do, 
dining  freely,  which  was  in   itself  and  would  have  been  the  last  man  to 
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be  engaged  in  snch  a  aerrice.     He  The  old  Marquis  of  Anld  Beekie  was 

was,  however,  second  in  command  at  cloae  at  hand,  the  father  of   Lord 

t|he  India  Office ;  and  of  his  official  Nidderdale,   and  therefore  the   pro* 

rank    Melmotte    was    unfortunately  posed    father-in-law    of    Melmotte'sr 

made  aware.      '^My  lord/'  said  he,  daughter;  and  he  poked  his  thumb 

by  no  means  hiding  his  demand  in  a  heavily  into  Lord  Alfred's  ribs.     "  It 

whisper,  '^  I  am  desirous  of  being  pre-  is  generally  understood,   I   believe," 

aented    to    his    Imperial    Majesty."  continued  Melmotte,  ^'that  the  em- 

liord  De  Griffin  looked  at  him  in  de«  peror  is  to  do  me  the  honor  of  dining 

apair,  not  knowing  the  g^at  man,  at  my  poor  house  on   Monday.     He 

being  one  of  the  few  men  in   that  don*t  dine  there,  unless  I'm   made 

VQom  who  did  not  know  him.  acquainted  with  him  before  lie  come& 

"  This  is  Mr.  Melmotte,"  said  Lord  I  mean  what  I  say.     I  ain't  going  to 

Alfred}  who  had  deserted  the  ladies,  entertain  even  an  emperor,  unless  I'm 

and  still  stuck  to  his  master.     ^*  Lord  good  enough  to  be  presented  to  him. 

De  Griffin,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Perhaps  you'd  better  let  Mr.  Wilson 

|Cr.  Melmotte."  know,  as  a  good  many  people  intend 

"  Oh,    oh,    oh ! "    said    Lord    De  to  come." 
Qriffin,  just  putting  out  his  hand.   "  1        ''  Here's  a  row,"  said  the  old  mar- 
am  delighted  —  ah,  yes  I"  and,  pre-  quia.     ''I  wish  he'd  be  as  good  as  hi» 
tending  to  see  somebody,  he  made  a  word  I " 

weak  and  quite  ineffectual   aJbtempt       '*  He  has  taken  a  little  wino/'  whia- 

to  escape.  pered  Lord  Alfred.     "  Melmotte,"  he 

Melmotte  stood  directly  in  his  way,  said,    still    whispering,    "  upon    my 

and  with  unabashed  audacity  repeated  word,  it  isn't  the  thing.    They're  only 

Ids  demand.  '^  I  am  desirous  of  being  Indian  chaps  and  Eastern  swells  who 

presented   to  his   Imperial  Majesty,  are   presented    here;    not    a    fellow 

Will  you  do  me  the  honor  of  making  among  'em  all  who  hasn't   been  in 

my  request  known  to  Mr.  Wilson  ?  "  India  or  China,  or  isu't  a  Secretary 

Mr.    Wilson .  was   the    Secretary    of  of  State,  or  something  of  that  kind." 
State,  who  was  as  busy  as  a  Secre-  -     ^'  Then  they  should  have  done  it  at 

tary  of  State  is  sure  to  be  on  such  Windsor,  or  at  the  ball,"  said  Mel- 

au  occasion.  motte,   pulling    down  hia  waistcoat. 

"I  hardly  know,"  said  Lord  De  "By  George,  Alfred  I  I'm  in  ear- 
Griffin.  ^*  I'm  afraid  it's  all  arranged,  nest ;  and  somebody  had  'better  look 
I  don't  know  any  thing  about  it  my-  to  it.  If  I'm  not  presented  to  hia 
aelf."  Imperial  Mi^esty  to-night,  by  G ^ 

"  You  can   introduce  me  to    Mr.  there  shall  be  no  dinner  in  GroBvenor 

Wilson."  Square    on    Monday.      I'm    master 

"He's  up  ther^  Mr.  Melmotte;  enough  of  my  own  house,  I  suppose, 
and  I  couldn't  get  at  him.  Seally  to  be  able  to  manage  that." 
you  must  excuse  me.  I'm  very  sorryi  Here  was  a  row,  as  the  marquia 
If  I  see  him,  I'll  tell  him."  And  the  had  said.  Lord  De  Griffin  was  fright- 
poor  under  secretary  again  endeav^  ened ;  and  Lord  Alfred  felt  that  eome- 
ored  to  escape.  thing  ought  to  be  done.      "  There's 

Mr.  Melmotte  put  up  hia  hand,  and  no  knowing  how  far  the  pig-headed 

atopped  him.      "  I'm  not  going   to  brute  may  go  in  hia  obstinacy/'  Lord 

ntand  this  kind  of  thing,"  he  aaid*  Alfred  aaid  to  Mr.  Lupton,  who  waa 
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there.    It  no  doubt  might  have  been  minister,  a  m^n  whom  he  abhorred, 

wise  to  have  allowed  the  merchant  and  didn't  know,  and  of  acquainting 

prince  to  return  home  with  the  reso-  him  with  the  terrible  calamity  which 

lution  that  his  dinner  sliould  be  aban-  was  threatened.     But  the  arrival  of 

4oned.  He  would  have  repented,  prob-  the  under  secretary  saved  him  the 

^bly?  before  the  next  aborning ;  and,  trouble. 

had  he  continued  obdurate,  it  would  ^'  If  you  will  eoroe  with  me,"  whis- 

not  have    been   difficult  to   explain  pered  Lord  De  Griffin,  ''it  shall  be 

to  his  Celestial  Majesty  that  something  managed.  It  isn't  just  the  thing ;  but, 

preferable  had  been  found  for  that  as  you  wish  it,  it  shall  be  done." 

particular  evening,  even  tq  a  banquet  ''  I   do   wish   it,"    said    Melmotte 

at  the  house  of  British   commerce,  aloud.     He   was  one  of   those  men 

The  government  would  probably  have  whom  success  never  mollified,  whose^ 

gained  the  seat  for  Westminster,  as  enjoyment  of  a  point  gained  always 

Melmotte  would  at  once  have  become  demanded  some  hoarse  note  of  tri" 

very  unpopular  with  the  great  body  umph  from  his  own  trumpet, 

of   his   supporters.      But    Lord    Pe  ''  If  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  fol- 

Griffin  was  not  the  man  to  see  this,  low  me,^"  said  Lord  De  Griffin.     And 

He  did  make  hie  way  up  to  Mr.  Wil^  so  the  thing  was   donee      Melmotte, 

son,  and  explained  to  the  Ampby  trioa  as  he  was  taken  up  to  the  imperial 

of  the  night  the  demand  which  was  footatool,  was  resolved  upon  making  a 

made  on  his*  hospitality.      A  thor-  little  speech,  forgetful,  at  the  moment, 

onghly   well-established  and  experi-  of  interpreters,  —  of  the   double  i^- 

enced    political    Minister    of    State  terpreters  whom  the  Majesty  of  China 

always  feels,  that  if  he  can   make  a  required ;    but  the   awful,   quiescent 

friend,  or  appease  an  enemy,  without  solemnity  of  the  celestial  one  quelled 

paying  a  heavy  price,  he  will  be  doing  even  him ;  and  he  shuffied  by  without^ 

a   good  stroke   of  business.     '*  Bring  saying  a  word^  even  of  his  own  ban- 

him  up,"   said  Mr.   Wilson.     "He's  quet. 

going  to  do  something  out  in  the  But  he  had  gained  his  point,  and, 
East,  isn't  he  ?  "  —  "  Nothing  in  In-  as  he  was  taken  home  to  poor  Mr, 
dia,"  said  Lord  De  Griffin.  "  The  liongestaffe's  house  in  Bruton  Street, 
submarine  telegraph  is  quite  impossi-  was  intolerable.  Lord  Alfred  tried 
ble."  Mr.  Wilson,  instructing  some  to  escape  after  putting  Madame  Mel- 
satellite  to  find  out  in  what  way  he  njiotte  and  her  daughter  into  the  car- 
i^ight  properly  conn,ect  Mr.  Melmotte  riage;  but  Melmotte  insisted  on  his 
with  China,  sent  Lprd  De  Griffin  presence.  "  You  might  as  well  come, 
SkWay  with  his  commission.  Alfred :  there  are  two  or  three  things 

"  My  dear  Alfred,  just  allow  me  to  I  must  settle  before  I  go  to  bed." 

manage  these   things    myself,"   Mr.  "  I'm  about  knocked  up,"  said  the 

Melmotte  was  saying,  when  the  under  unfortunate  man. 

secretary  returned.    "  I  know  my  own  "  Knocked  up,   nonsense !     Think 

position,  and  how  to  keep  it.    There  what  I've  been  through.     I've  been 

shall  be  no  dinner.     I'll  be  d if  all  day  at  the  hardest  work  a  man 

any  of  the  lot  shall  dine  in  Grosvenor  can  do."     Had  he,  as  usual,  got  in 

Square  on  Monday!"    Lord  Alfred  firsts  leaving  his  manxof-all-work  to 

was  so  astounded,  that  he  was  think-  follow,    the    man-of-all-work    would 

ing  of  making  hi?  way  to  the  prime-  have    escaped.       Melmotte,    fearing 
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such  defection,  put  his  hand  on  Lord  the  old  ducal  home,  and  shuddered. 

Alfred's  shoulder,  and  the  poor  fellow  '^  I'll  teach  them  a  lesson  before  long, 

was  beaten.      As   they  were   taken  Didn't  I  teach  'em  a  lesson  to-night, 

home,  a  continual  sound  of  cock-crow-  eh  ?      They  tell   me   that   Lord  De 

ing  was  audible ;   but,  as   the   words  Griffin  has  sixty  thousand  a  year  to 

were  not  distinguished,  they  required  spend.      Whafs    sixty    thousand    a 

no   painful  attention;  but  when  the  year?      Didn't  I   make   him    go  on 

soda-water    and    brandy   and  cigars  my  business?    And   didn't   I   make 

made  their  appearance  in  Mr.  Longe-  'em  do  as  I  chose  ?    You  want  to  tell 

staffe's    own    back-room,    then    the  me  this  and  that ;   but  I  can  tell  you 

trumpet    was   sounded    with    a    full  that  I  know  more  of  men  and  women 

blast.     "I   mean  to   let  the    fellows  than    some  of  you  fellows   do  who 

know  whafs   what,"  said   Melmotte,  think  you  know  a  great  deal." 

walking  about  the  room.    Lord  Alfred  This  went  on  through  the  whole  of 

had  thrown    himself   into   an    arm-  a  long  cigar;  and  afterwards,  as  Lord 

chair,  and  was   consoling  himself  as  Alfred  slowly  paced  bis  way  back  to 

best  he  might  with  tobacco.     ^^Give  his    lodgings   in    Mount    Street,   he 

and  take  is  a  very  good  motto.     If  I  thought  deeply  whether  there  might 

scratch  their  i)ack,  I  mean  them  to  not  be  means   of  escaping  from  his 

scratch  mine.     They  won't  find  many  present    servitude.      ^^  Beast,    brute, 

people  to  spend  ten  thousand  pounds  pig  I "   he   said  to  himself  over  and 

in  entertaining  a  guest  of  the  coun-  over  again   as    he    slowly   went  to 

try's  as  a  private  enterprise.     I  don't  Mount  Street, 
know  of  any  other  man   of  business 
who  could  do  it,  or  would  do  it.     It's 
not  much  any  of  them  can  do  for  me. 

Thank  God,  I  don't  want  'em  I  But,  clerical  charities. 
if  consideration  is  to  be  shown  to  any- 
body, I  intend  to  be  considered.  The  Melmotte's  success  and  Mel- 
prince  treated  me  very  scurvily,  Al-  motte's  wealth  and  Melmotte's  ante- 
fred ;  and  I  shall  take  an  opportunity  cedents  were  much  discussed  down  in 
of  telling  him  so  on  Monday.  I  sup-  Suffolk  at  this  time.  He  had  been 
pose  a  man  may  be  allowed  to  speak  seen  there  in  the  flesh ;  and  there  is 
to  his  own  guests."   «  no  believing  like  that  which   comes 

*'  You    might    turn    the     election  from  sight.     He  had  been  staying  at 

against  you,  if  you  said  any  thing  the  Gaversham ;  and  many  in  those  parts 

prince  didn't  like."  knew  that  Miss  LongestafiPe  was  now 

"  D the  election,  sir !    I  stand  living  in  his  house  in  London.     The 

before  the  electors  of  Westminster  as  purchase  of  the  Pickering  estate  had 

a  man  of  business,  not  as  a  courtier ;  also  been  noticed  in  all  the   Suffolk 

as    a    man   who    understands    com-  and  Norfolk  newspapers.      Rumors, 

mercial  enterprise,  not  as  one  of  the  therefore,  of  his  past  frauds,  rumor, 

prince's   toadies.     Some  of  you  fel-  also,  as  to  the  instability  of  his  pre- 

low»  in  England  don't  realize    the  sumed  fortune,  were  as  current  as 

matter  yet ;  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  those  which  declared  him  to  be  by 

think  myself  quite  as  great  a  man  as  far  the  richest  man  in  England.  Miss 

any  prince."     Lord  Alfred  looked  at  Melmotte's   little    attempt   had  also 

him  with  strong    reminiscences    of  been  communicated  in  the  papers; 
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and  Sip  Felix,  though  he  was  not  rec-  ure,  whether  rich   or  poor,  —  a   inis- 

ognized  as  being  a   "real   Suffolk"  erable    imposition,    a    hollow,  vulgar 

himself,   was  so  far  connected   with  fraud    from    beginning    to   end,  too 

Suffolk  by  name  as  to  add  something  insignificant  for  you  and  me  to  talk 

to  this  feeling  of  reality  respecting  of,  were  it  not  that  his  position  is  a 

the  Melmottes  generally.     Suffolk  is  sign  of  the   degeneracy  of  the  age. 

very  old-fashioned.     Suffolk,  taken  as  What  exe  we  coming  to,  when  such 

a  whole,  did  not  like   the  Melmotte  as  he  is   an    honored    guest    at   our 

fashion.     Suffolk,   which   is,   I  fear,  tables?" 

persistently  and    irrecoverably    Con-  "  At  just  a  table  here  and  there," 

servative,   did  not  believe   in    Mel-  suggested  his  friend, 

motte  as  a  Conservative  member  of  "No,  it    is    not    that.     You    can 

parliament.      Suffolk,   on   this  occa-  keep  your  house  free  from  him,  and 

sion,    was  rather    ashamed    of    the  so  can  I  mine.     But  we  set  no  exam- 

Longestaffes,  and  took  occasion  to  re-  pie  to  the    nation  at  large.     They 

member  that  it  was  barely  the  other  who  do  set  the    example   go   to   his 

day,  as  Suffolk  counts  days,  since  the  feasts,  and,  of  course,  he  is   seen   at 

original   Longestaffe   was    in    trade,  theirs  in  return.     And  yet  these  lead- 

This  selling  of  Pickering,  and  espe-  ers   of   the    fashion     know,  at    any 

cially  the  selling  of  it  to  Melmotte,  rate  they  believe,  that  he  is  what  he 

was  a  mean   thing.      Suffolk,   as   a  is,  because  he  has   been    a   swindler 

whole,  thoroughly  believed  that  Mel-  greater  than  other  swindlers.     What 

motte  had  picked  the  very  bones  of  follows    as   a   natural    consequence  ? 

every    shareholder  in   that  Franco-  Men  reconcile   themselves    to    swin- 

Austrian  Assurance  Company.  dling.     Though  they  themselves  mean 

Mr.    Hepworth     was     over    with  to  be   honest,  dishonesty  of  itself  is 

Koger  one   morning,  and   they  were  no    longer    odious    to    them.     Then 

talking  about  him,  or  talking,  rather,  there  comes  the  jealousy  that  others 

of    the    attempted     elopement.      *'  I  should  be  growing  rich  with  the  ap- 

know  nothing  about  it,"  said  Boger;  proval    of   all    the    world,  and    the 

"  and  I  do  not  intend  to  ask.     Of  natural  aptitude  to  do  what  all  the 

course  I  did  know,  when   they  were  world  approves.     It  seems  to  me  that 

down  Jiere,  that  he  hoped  to  marry  the  existence  of  a  Melmotte  is  not 

her,  and  I  did  believe  that   she  was  compatible   with   a  wholesome   state 

filing  to  marry  him.     But,  whether  of  things  in  general." 

the    father  had    consented    or  not,  I  Boger  dined  with  the  Bishop  of 

never  inquired."  Elmh am  that  evening;  and  the  same 

"It  seems  he  did  not  consent."  hero  was  discussed  under  a  different 

"Nothing  could  have    been    more  heading.    "He  has  given   two   hun- 

unfortunate  for  either  of  them  than  dred  pounds,"  said  the  bishop,  "  to  the 

such     a    marriage.      Melmotte    will  Cuates'  Aid  Society.     I  don't  know 

probably  be  in  *  The  Gazette '  before  that  a  man  could  spend  his  money 

long;  and  my  cousin  not  only  has  not  much  better  than  that." 

a  shilling,  but  could  not  keep  one,  if  "  Clap-trap ! "   said  Boger,  who,  in 

he  had  it."  his  present  mood,  was  very  bitter. 

"You   think   Melmotte  will    turn  "The  money  is  not  clap-trap,  my 

out  a  failure."  friend. '   I  presume  that  the  money 

"A  failure!     Of  course  he's  a  fail-  is  really  paid." 
4ft 
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**I  don't,  feel  at  all  stue  of  thaf  religious. eathusiasm,  leM^  alaOi  of  so- 

''Our  collectors  for  clerical  chari-  perstition.     Men   will  hardly  go   to 

ties  are  usually  stem  men,  yery  ready  heaven,  Mr.   Garbury,   by  following 

to  make  known  defalcations  on  the  forms    only    because    their    fathers 

part   of    promising    subscribers.     I  followed     the    same     forms     before 

think  they  would  take  care  to  get  the  them.'' 

money  during  the  election."  ''  I  suppose  men  will  go  to  heaven, 

''  And  you  think  that  money  got  my  lord,  by  doing  as  they  would  be 

in  that  way  redounds  to  his  credit?  "  done  by." 

'*Such  a  gift  shows  him  to  be  a  ''There    can  be  no    safer  lesson, 

useful  member  of  society ;  and  I  am  But  we  mi)st  hope  that  some  may  be 

always  for  encouraging  useful  men."  saved,  even  if  they  have  not  practised, 

"Even  though  their  own   objects  at  all  times,  that  grand  self-denial 

may  be  vile  and  pernicious?"  Who  comes  up  to  that  teaching?   Do 

"  There   you   beg   ever   so    many  you  uot  wish  for,  nay,  almost  demand, 

questions,   Mr.    Carbury.    Mr.    Mel-  instant  pardon  for  any  trespass  that 

motte  wishes  to  get  into  parliament,  you    may   commit,  —  of   temper,  or 

and,  if  there,  would  vote  on  the  side  manner,  for  instance  ?     And  ace  you 

which  you  at  any  rate  approve.     I  do  always  ready  to  forgive  in  that  way 

not  know  that  his  object  in  that  re-  yourself?    Do  you  not  writhe  with 

spect  is  pernicious.     And,  as  a   seat  indignation  at  being  wrongly  judged 

in  parliament  has  been  a  matter  of  by  others  who  condemn  you  without 

ambition  to  the  best  of  our  country-  knowing  your  actions,  or  the  -causes 

men  for  centuries,  I  do    not  know  of  them?   and  do  you   never  judge 

why  we  should  say  that  it  is  vile  in  others  after  that  fashion?" 

this    man."      Boger    frowned,    and  "I  do  not  put  myself  forward  as 

shook   his  head.      "  Of   course,  Mr.  an  example." 

Melmotte  is  not  the  sort  of  gentleman  "  I  apologize  for  the  personal  form 

whom  you  have  been  accustomed  to  of  my  appeal     A  clergyman  is  apt  to 

regard  as  a  fitting  member  for  a  Con-  forget  that  he  is  not  in  the  pulpit 

servative     constituency.      But     the  Of  course,  I  speak  of  men  in  general 

country  is  changing."  Taking  society  as  a  whole,  the   big 

"  It's  going  to  the  dogs,  I   think,  and  the  little,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 

about  as  fast  as  it  can  go."  I  think  that   it  grows  better   from 

"  We  build  churches  much  faster  year  to  year,  and  not  worse.     1  think, 

than  we  used  to  do."  too,  that  they  who   grumble    at  the 

"Do  we  say  our  prayers  in  them  times,  as  Horace    did,  and    declare 

when  we  have  built  them  ? "  asked  that  each  age  is  worse  than  its  fore- 

the  squire.  runner,  look  only  at  the  small  things 

"  It  is  very  hard  to  see  into  the  beneath  their  eyes,  and  ignore  the 

minds  of   men,"   said    the    bishop ;  course  of  the  world  at  large." 

"but  we  can  see  the  results  of  their  "But  Boman  freedom  and  Homan 

minds'  work.     I  think  that  men,  on  manners  were  going  to  the  dogs  when 

the  whole,  do  live  better  lives  than  Horace  wrote." 

they  did  a  hundred  years  ago.    There  "  But  Christ  was  about  to  be  bom; 

is  a  wider  spirit  of  justice  abroad,  and  men  were  already  being  made 

more  of  mercy  from  one  to  another,  a  fit,  by  wider  intelligence^  for  Christ's 

more  lively  charity,  and,  if  less  of  teaching.    And,  as  for  freedom,  has 
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not  freedom  grown,  almost  evexy  jew,  did  begradge  any  fartheranoe  afforded 

from  that  to  this?  "  to  the  iniqaitous  schemes  of  Sir  Feli^ 

''In  Borne  they  were  worshipping  Ho  felt  all  but  sure  that  the  foolish 

JQSt  inich  men  as  this  Melmotte.    Do  mother  had  given  her  son  money  for 

you  remember  the  man  who  sat  npon  his  abortive  attempt,  and  that  there- 

the  seats  of  <^e  knights,  and  scoured  fore  this  appeal  had  been   made  to 

the  Via  Sacra  with  his  toga,  though  him.    He  alluded  to  no  such  fear  in 

he  had  been  scourged  from  pillar  to  his  letter.     He  simply  enclosed  the 

post    for    his    villanies  ?    I    always  check,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the 

tiiink  of  that  man  when  I  hear  Mel-  amount  might  suffice  for  the  present  ' 

motte^s  name   mentioned,     Hoe^  hoe  emergency.     But  he  was  disheartened 

tribuno  milituml    Is  this  the   man  and  ditfgusted  by  all  the  circumstances 

to  be  Conservative  member  for  West-  of  the  Garbury  family.    There  was 

minster?"  Paul   Montague,   bringing  a  woman 

''Dp  you  know  of  the  scourges  as  such  as  Mrs.  Hurtle  down  to  Lowe- 

a  fret  ?  "  8to£fe,  declaring  his  puipoee  of  cohtin* 

"  I  think  I  know  that  they  are  de-  uing  his  visits  to  her,  and,  as  Boger 

served."  thought,  utterly  unable  to  free  him- 

"That  is  hardly  doing  to  others  as  self  from  his  toils;  and  yet,  on  this 

you  would  be  done  by.     If  the  man  is  roan's  account,  Hetta  was  cold  and 

what  you  say,  he  will  surely  be  found  hard  to  him.     He  was  conscious  of 

out  at  last ;  and  the  day  of  his  pun-  the  honesty  of  his  own  love,  sure  that 

ishment  will  come.     Your  friend  in  he    could    make    her    happy,   confi- 

the  ode  probably  had  a  bad  time  of  dent,  not  in  himself,  but  in  the  fashion 

it,  in  spite  of  his  farms  and  his  horses,  and   ways  of  his   own   life.     What 

The  world,  perhaps,  is  managed  more  would  be  Hetta's  lot  if  her  heart  was 

justly  than  you  think,  Mr.  Carbury."  really  given  to  Paul  Montague  ? 

"My  lord,  I  believe  you're  a  Kadi-       When  he  got  home,  he  found  Fa- 

cal  at  heart,"  said  Boger  as  he  took  ther  Barham  sitting  in  his  library, 

his  leave.  An  accident  had  lately  happened  at 

"Very  likely,   very  likely.     Only  Father  Barham's  own  establishment, 

don't  say  so  to  the  prime  minister,  or  The  wind  had  blown  the  roof  off  his  cot- 

I  shall  never  get  any  of  the   better  tago  \  and  Boger  Garbury,  though  his 

things  which  may  be  going."  affection  for  the  priest  was  waning,  had 

The  bishop  was  not  hopelessly  in  offered  him  shelter  while  the  damage 

love  with  a  young   lady,   and   was  was  being  repaired.     Shelter  at  Gar- 

therefore  less  inclined  to  take  a  mel-  buiy  Manor  was  very  much  more  com- 

ancholy  view  of  things    in   general  fortable  than  the  priest's  own  estab- 

than     Boger    Garbury.     To    Boger  lishment,  even  with  the  roof  on;  and 

every  thing  seemed  to  be  out  of  joint.  Father  Barham  was  in  clover.     Far 

He  had  that  morning  received  a  let-  ther  Barham  was  reading  his  own  fa- 

ter  from   Lady  Garbuiy,  reminding  vorite    newspaper,   "The    Surplice," 

him  of  the  promise  of  a  loan,  should  when     Boger    entered     the     room, 

a  time  come  to  her  of  great  need.     It  "Have  you  seen  this,  Mr.  Garbury?  " 

had  come  very  quickly.     Boger  Gar^  he  said. 

bury  did  not  in  the  least   begrudge        "  Whaf  s  this  ?     I  am  not  likely  to 

the   hundred  pounds  which  he  had  have  seen  any  thing  that  belongs  pe» 

already  sent  to  his  cousin;  but  he  cnliarly  to  ' The  Surplice.' " 
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**  That's  the  prejudice  of  what  you  given  for  a  pious  olject  of  which  yon 

are    pleased    to    call    the   Anglican  do  not  happen  to  approTe^  must  it  b« 

Church.     Mr.  Melmotte  is  a  convert  a  dodge  ?  " 

to  our  faith.    He  is  a  great  man,  and        ''But,  my  dear   Father   Barhanii 

will,  perhaps,  be  one  of  the  greatest  the  day  before,  the  same  great  man 

known  on  the  face  of  the  globe.''  gave    two   hundred   pounds   to   the 

^<  Melmotte  a  convert  to  Bomanism  I  Protestant  Curates '  Aid   Society.    I 

I'll  make  you  a  present  of  him,  and  have  just  left  the  bishop  exulting  in 

thank  you  to  take  him ;  but  I  don't  this  great  act  of  charity." 
believe -that  we've    any  such    good        ''I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it;  or 

riddance."  it  may  be  a  parting  gift  to  the  church 

Then  Father  Barham  read  fl  para>  to  which  he  belonged  in   his   dark- 
graph  out  of  "The  Surplice;"  "Mr.  ness." 

Augustus  Melmotte,  the  great  finan-        "And  you  would  be  really  proud  of 

cier  and  capitalist,  has  presented  a  Mr.  Melmotte  as  a  convert  ? " 
hundred  guineas  towards  the  erection        "  I  would  be  proud  of  the  lowest 

of  an  altar  for  the  new  Church  of  St.  human  being  that  has  a  soul,"  said 

Fabricius,  in  Tothill  Fields.     The  do-  the  priest.     "  But,  of  course,  we  are 

nation  was  accompanied  by  a  letter  glad  to  welcome  the  wealthy  and  the 

from  Mr.  Melmotte's  secretary,  which  great." 
leaves  but  little  doubt  that  the  new        "  The  great !    Oh,  dear  I " 
member  for  Westminster  will  be  a        "*A  man  is  great  who  has  made  for 

member,  and  no  inconsiderable  mem-  himself  such  a  position  as  that  of  Mr. 

her,  of   the    Catholic    party  in    the  Melmotte.    And  when    such    a  one 

house  during  the  next  session."  leaves  your  church,  and   joins    our 

"That's  another  dodge,  is  it  ?  "  said  own,  it  is  a  great  sign  to  as  that  the 

Carbury.  truth    is    prevailing."     Boger    Car- 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  a  dodge,  bury,  without  another  word,  took  his 

Mr.   Carbury  ?     Because    money  is  candle,  and  went  to  bed. 


HYMEN  IN  WASHINGTON. 

In  Washington  I  chanced  to  see 

Hymen  attired  in  saffron  raiment, 
For  which  the  U.  S.  treasury 

Undoubtedly  made  handsome  payment. 
Dressed  to  the  nines,  with  classic  torch 

So  bright,  I  feared  that  it  would  blind  him. 
Driven  in  state  to  the  church-porch, 

With  a  tall  footman  up  behind  him. 

I  saw  him  join  —  delightful  task !  — 
The  daughter  of  a  martial  hero. 

With  pageant,  revel,  pomp,  and  mask, 
Flavored  with  champagne  below  zero, 
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Unto  s  sergeant  of  marines,  —  . 

A  youth,  wbO;  if  the  foe  shonld  wound  him, 
Would  seize  his  banner  by  some  means, 

And  die  with  it  all  wrapped  around  him. 

In  the  dim  past,  few  marriage<^feastB 

Haye  made  such  bustle  in  the  papers ; 
Kot  even  when  those  demi-beasts, 

The  Centaurs,  cut  such  sorry  capers, 
Who^  by  their  treatment  of  the  bride, 

Aroused  the  Lapithae  to  slaughter ; 
Kor  when  "  Bluff  Hal "  unto  him  tied 

Sir  Tom  Boleyn's  unlucky  daughter. 

Kot  e'en  that  wedding,  —  cause  of  strife,  —« 

When  Trojan  Paris,  on  his  pillion, 
Bore  Agamemnon's  brother's  wife 

Unto  the  battlements  of  Ilion ; 
Nor  that  with  which  our  youth  was  fed 

When  the  chief,  christened  at  the  font  as 
John  Smith,  with  true  devotion  wed 

His  dusky  guardian,  Pocahontas. 

*'  Mitte  sectari  rosa  quo 

Locorum,"  add  ^  sera  moretur," 
(Or  really  I  shall  hardly  know 

How  to  complete  the  line  and  metre,) 
Which  means,  rash  mortal,  be  not  bold 

To  ask  where  girls  of  ancient  metals, 
When  verging  slightly  on  the  old. 

Habitually,  strew  their  petals. 

For  all  the  beauty  of  the  past. 

The  charms  of  all  the  fairest  creatures. 
Were  used  in  modelling  the  cast 

Of  the  entrancing,  lovely  features 
Of  her,  who,  to  obtain  a  mate, 

Last  week  all  beauty  sought  the  altar, 
'Midst  blacks  and  whites  from  every  State, 

The  most  of  whom  deserved  the  halter. 

I  reverently  skip  the  prayers. 

And  all  the  solemn  ceremony : 
As  usual,  during  such  affairs. 

The  ladies  wept,  the  men  were  stony. 
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Nor  do  I  think  the  toilets  call 

At  this  point  for  detailed  expansion : 

Come,  seek  with  me  her  iBftther's  hall,  «- 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  his  mansion. 

For  at  the  door,  six  in  a  row. 

Stood  blacks  in  red  coats  and  buff  gaiteis 
I  did  not  for  a  moment  know 

If  they  were  senators  or  waiters. 
Until  one  raised  a  dusky  paw, 

(His  skin  would  have  defied  a  tanner,) 
And  said,  ''  Pass  through  the  corridor," 

In  the  most  condescending  manner. 

Then  on  my  visage  burst  replete, 

With  yaried  food  for  contemplation^ 
In  all  their  splendor  the  UUb 

Of  this  free  democratic  nation,  — 
Tall  warriors  clad  in  army  blue, 

Dull  congressmen  with  stately  swagger. 
With  here  and  there  a  (German  Jew, 

And  every  where  a  carpet-bagg6r. 

Adventurers  from  every  clime,  ' 

Entrancing  maids  with  tresses  sunny. 
Whose  papas  used  to  deem  a  dime 

A  very  handsome  sum  of  money, 
And  many  a  man  who  in  his  youth 

Had  humbly  toiled  in  agriculture. 
But  now,  to  tell  the  painful  truth. 

Had  all  the  habits  of  the  vulture. 

'Twas  sweet  to  see  some  grizzled,  stem 

Old  hero  of  the  sword  and  cannon 
Waltzing  with  one  who  used  to  earn 

Her  daily  bread  beside  the  Shannon ; 
Or  watch  some  senator,  in  face 

The  counterpart  of  envious  Cases, 
Flirting  with  that  melange  of  lace 

And  diamonds.  Miss  B.  of  Nebraska. 

What  matter  if  they  could  not  sp^ll, 
And  grammar  was  to  them  but  Imgof 

Their  wealth  was  endless  as  a  well ; 
And  wealth  is  every  things  by  jingo  I 
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For  each  man  daily  made  a  yow. 

Nor  took  the  trouble  to  conceal  it^ 
"  I  must  haye  monej  anyhow<$ 

I  cannot  earn  it :  so  I  steal  it" 

I  saw  the  presents  from  friends  fond^ 

Eclipsing  all  the  wealth  of  Ormus : 
There  was  a  punch-bowl,  like  a  pond 

In  siase,  from  mighty  Mrs.  Cormus ;  ^ 

A  tea-set  from  Matilda  Jiles ; 

Another  from  Miranda  Glacy ; 
An  idoli  bought  in  heathen  islesi 

From  Lettucepray  the  missionaxy. 

Those  golden  apples  (gift  profiise). 

That  fruit — rotundum  atque  teres --^ 
Which  Juno,  when  she  married  Zeus, 

Was  made  a  present  of  bjr  Geres, 
Could  ne'er  have  held  a  candle  to 

The  candelabra  which  Miss  Morgan 
Gave  to  the  bride ;  and  Mrs.  Blue, 

Whose  husband  used  to  grind  an  organ 

In  Louisyille,  before  the  war^ 

Now  a  most  influential  banker, 
Presented  to  the  groom  a  score 

Of  teaspoons ;  while  the  naive  Miss  Spanker 
Sent  two  rich,  antique  silver  storks ; 

There  was  a  pitcher  from  the  Smellars : 
Old  Colonel  Butternutte  sent  forks ; 

And  Mrs.  Butternutte,  salt-cellars. 

I  spoke  to  great  men :  on  each  face 

Was  plainly  writ,  **  I  do  not  care  if 
The  Devil  takes  each  State,  nor  place 

My  welfare  in  free  trade  or  tari£f ; 
In  fact,  I  do  not  care  a  damn 

For  specie  or  for  legal  tender. 
While  I  can  be  a  jolly  clam, 

And  go  upon  a  daily  bender." 


As  through  the  crowded  streets  I  crept^ 
With  all  my  frame  one  solid  quiver: 

I  really  think  I  could  nave  leaped 
Without  a  pang  into  the  river. 
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But,  although  Liberty's  a  fraud, 
'Tis  best  to  calm  our  Ebenezer. 

Gato,  by  falling  ou  his  sword, 
Did  not  help  Liberty^  but  Cesar, 


BoBBBT  Grant. 


A  CHIRP  FROM  A  CONSERVATIVE  CRICKET. 

In  the  grand,  steady  on-rolling  of  And,  first,  let  us  drop  a  tear  over 
the  great  chariot  of  scientific  knowl-  the  grave  of  ''  weather- wisdom,"  a 
edge  and  invention,  many  a  little  gentle  craft,  as  old  as  our  humanity 
flower  of  old-fashioned  observance,  itself,  and  one  of  man's  most  con- 
many  a  gentle  craft  and  graceful  stant  companions,  and  useful  friends, 
superstition,  many  a  cherished  tradi-  till  "  Old  Probabilities  "  laid  him  low, 
tion  and  quaint  custom,  must  be  up-  and  built  observations  and  sigual- 
rooted,  crushed  down,  buried  forever,  stations  out  of  his  bones.  Alas! 
They  are  like  the  modest  daisy,  and  Yes.  His  day  is  over ;  and  all  his 
the  tree-mousie's  nest,  which  even  scores  of  wise  sayings  will  soon  be 
the  tender  hand  of  Bums  might  not  ungratefully  forgotten,  save  in  the 
spare,  though  his  eye  noted,  and  his  few  remote  districts  of  our  globe, 
heart  yearned  over  them.  where   newspapers   penetrate   not  in 

Progress  is  undoubtedly  desirable,  season  to  have  the  day's  doings  regu- 
nay,  blessed,  glorious,  God-ordained ;  latod  by  the  .  sapient  "  weather 
but  it  is,  nevertheless,  relentless,  and,  report."  I  purpose  for  old  acquaint- 
in  its  minor  consequences,  often  sad,  ance'  sake,  and  as  an  addition  (not 
sometimes  tragical.  unworthy)  to  our  classical  literature, 

I  know  there  are  plenty  of  Boun-  to  set  down  in  order  some  of  these 

derbys  and  Gradgrinds  to  cry,  "Down  old-fashioned  pearls  of  weather-wis- 

with   them !    we   are  better   without  doni,  for  which  our  fathers  dived  into 

them.      Down   with   all   poetry   and  rough  seas  of  experience,  and  which 

weakness !    [to    such    souls,   synony-  they  carefully  strung  on  threads  of 

mous]     long    live    the     practical!"  memory,  and  transmitted  from  gener- 

&c. ;    while   an    echo  of   acquiescent  ation  to  generation, 

approval  will   not  be   wanting  from  The  first  I  remember  to  have  beard 

the  moneyed  few,  and  the  money-seek-  was  repeated   to  me   by  my   gentle 

ing  many.     In  spite  of  all  this  utili-  grandmother,  and,  being  rhymed,  was 

tarian  roaring,  however,  I  shall  ven-  never  forgotten :  — 
ture,   being    patient    and    persistent 

(like  n..ny  another  email   creature),  "  ^^^^^^ 

to  lift  my  little  chirp  of  lament  over  ^^  g^y  in  ^^  morning, 

some  of  these  same  bygone  or  fast-  Sailois  take  warning." 
going  daisies  and  mouse-nests,  secure 

of  a  few  sympathizing  listeners  even  In  inland  districts,  '^shepherds''  is 

in  this  dusty,  struggling  nineteenth  substituted  for  ^'sailors  j"  and  by  read* 

century.  ing  Matt  xvi.  2,  3,  we  see  that  the 
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saying  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  Bible.  ''In  a  north-east  storm,  look  for 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  infalli-  rain  on  the  ebb-tide." 

ble  of  signs,  and  is  sometimes  more  "  A  nor'-easter  never  dies  in  debt  to 

elaborately  and  fancifully  rendered  as  a  sou'-easter." 

follows :  —  "If  the  equinoctial  gale  clears  off 

through  the  north,  look  out  for  a  cold 

"  ^venmj  red,  and  morning  gray,  ^,  j       ^     •                 „ 

Spoedthetraveller  onhis  way:  *«.  ,€»u«  «/*«.©  vo/«m,. 

Evening  gray,  and  morning  red,  Glassy  smoothness  of  the  nver  a 

Bring  down  showers  upon  his  head."  sign  of  rain,  especially  in  the  fall." 

''  People  generally  die  on  the  ebb* 

My  next  acquisition  was  from  my  tide." 

father,  when  I  was  eagerly  hoping  a  ''  If  the  sun  sets  clear  on  a  Friday, 

storm  would  clear  away,  and  allow  it'll  rain  before  Monday." 

me  to  go  on  some  longed-for  excur-  Other  signs   belong  to   any  rural 

sion.     '^  If  you  can  find  a  patch  of  district :  — 
blue  sky  in   the  west,  as  big  as  a 

squaw's  cap,  you  may  get  ready  to  ^' ^Z^V^'^Tu^: 

go,      said  lie ;  and  though  I  was   so  ^  crow  on  the  ground, 

young  that  I  had  to  ask  my  nurse  «           The  rain  will  abound." 
which  was  west,  and  what  a  squaw 

might  be,  I  never  forgot  the  saying,  The  crow,  in  these  cases,  refers,  of 

and  even  resented,  as  an  impertinent  course,  to  a  cock,  and  not  to  a  rook,  ra- 

innovation,   thtf  "leather  apron"  or  ven,  or  blackbird.     I  am  assured  by 

"  Dutchman's  breeches "  which  some  farmers'  wives  that  the  water  boils 

•ubstitute  for  the  squaw's  cap.  a^ay  much  faster  in  their  pots  and 

"  Open  and  shot,  sign  o'  more  wet,"  kettles  when  rain  is  at  hand ;  but  this 

was  imparted  to  me,  also  at  an  early  I  cannot  vouch  for.     The  following 

age,   by   a  weather-wise  but  other-  Hues  are  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Dr. 

wise    ignorant     servant;    and     the  Jenner   by  a  friend  with  whom  he 

equally  rude  rhyme,  "  Southerly  glim,  had  planned  an  excursion  :  — 

sien  of  a  wet  skin,"  I  heard  in  one  of  » ^^   ,   „         ,  ^  ^  _,    .   ^, 

^  ^     .....      ',                  -        -i.'     1  "  The  hollow  winds  begin  to  blow; 

my  first  visits  to  the  sea.     A  cntical  The  clouds  look  black;  the  glass  is  low; 

friend      suggested      the     rendering.  The  soot  falls  down;  the  spaniels  sleep; 

"Southerly  elimmer,  sijrn  of  a  wet  And  spiders  from  their  cobwebs  peep; 

„  X.   f  T             1.       J  i.1.  i.  xi-  last  night  tlie  sun  went  pale  to  bed, 

sinner ;      but  I  never  heard  that  the  rphe  moon  in  halos  hid  her  head; 

Gloucester  fishermen  adopted  it.  The  boding  shepherd  heaves  a  sigh. 

Dwellers  upon  the  sea-shore,  or  on  ♦T^  »®®  *  rainbow  span  the  sky; 

..,          .        .              1                         .,  The  walls  are  damp;  the  ditches  smell; 

tide-water  streams,  have  necessarily  a  Closed  is  the  pink-e^ed  pimpernel; 

separate    collection    of    weather-wise  Hark!  how  the  chairs  and  tables  crack! 

dicta.     The  following  I  gathered  in  OUlBett/s  joints  are  on  the  rack; 

■rw.   i_.         -.«■                  •  .                   i...|  Loud  quack  the  ducks;  the  peacocks  cry: 

Dighton,  Mass.,  a  picturesque   httle  The  distant  hills  are  lookin^iigh; 

seafaring     place     on     the     Taunton  How  restless  are  the  snorting  swine! 

Biver,  named  for  Lady  Prances  Digh-  The  busy  iiies  disturb  the  kine; 

ton,  wife  of  Gov.  Endicott,  and  far  i?'^  ""^IV^'^F^  ^^^  T^'^r  T^^' 

M/u,    wuo  V*   vivF.   ^  ^.wv  ,  «  XA  «cir<  The  cricket,  too,  how  shai-p  l\p  sings! 

mous    for    its    "rock,'    bearing    an  Puss,  on  the  lieartli,  ^vith  velvet  paws, 

inscription  of  the  Norsemen.  Bits,  wiping  o'er  lier  wlilskere*!  jaws; 

"  It  always  rains  at  one  end  or  other  ?^Tf  *  m  ""  ''^T^  IJT"  ^^'l  ^^'m  "^ 

J.W  €w  wfjr o  xcHMa  «v  v**«  v««  w*  n/«iuv*  j^^^^  nimbly  catch  the  incautious  flies; 

of  a  nor-easter.  The  glow-worms,  nnmeroos  and  bright. 
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mnm«d  the  dewy  dell  latit  night; 
At  dusk,  the  sqaalid  toad  waa  seen, 
Hopping  and  crawling  o'er  the  green; 
The  whirling  wind  the  dust  obeys, 
And  in  the  rapid  eddy  plays; 
The  frog  has  changed  his  yellow  vest, 
And  in  a  russet  coat  is  drest; 
Though  June,  the  air  is  cold  and  still; 
The  blackbird's  mellow  voice  is  shrill; 
My  dog,  so  altered  is  his  taste, 
Quits  mutton  bones,  on  grass  to  feast; 
And  see  yon  rooks,  how  odd  their  flight! 
They  imitate  the  gliding  kite, 
And  seem  precipitate  to  fall. 
As  if  they  felt  the  piercing  ball. 
'Twill  snrely  rain :  I  see  with  sorrow, 
Our  jaunt  must  be  put  off  to-morrow.' 


f* 


Although  this  was  written  in  Eng- 
land, almost  every  line  of  it  applies 
equally  well  to  our  own  country :  for 
pimpernel,  we  may  fitly  subetitute 
chickweed,  whose  pretty  white  stars 
always  close  before  a  rain.  ''  Mack- 
erel sky  and  mares'  tails  "  are  favor- 
ite storm-signs  with  sailors,  and  sel- 
dom £ftil ;  though,  as  we  well  know, 
'<  in  a  dry  time  ail  signs  fail*'  ''  Three 
white  frosts  and  then  a  rain,"  is  well 
known  to  farmers ;  and  they  will  also 
tell  you,  '^  If  it  clears  in  the  night, 
it  will  rain  again  soon."  '^  £ain  at 
seven,  clear  by  eleven,"  I  have  not 
found  very  reliable ;  and  "  By  two  we 
shall  see  what  the  day  will  do,"  al- 
ways seemed  very  provoking,  for  by 
two  o'clock  it  is  generally  too  late  for 
the  desired  picnic  or  journey.  Morn- 
ing mists,  and  dew  besprinkled  cob- 
webs on  the  grass  at  sunrise,  are  signs 
of  fair  weather  very  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  young  people;  and  many  a  mid- 
summer junketing  has  been  decided 
upon  through  faith  in  their  promises. 

To  return  to  rhymes,  — 

'*  Rainbow  in  the  morning, 

Sailors  [or  shepherds]  take  waning: 
Bainbow  at  night, 
SaUon  delight," 

is  old  and  trustworthy.  From  the 
book  of  Job  (zxxviL  22)  we  learn 
that  ^'  fair  weather  oometh  oat  of  the 


north ; "  and  in  Ecclesiastes  are  told 
of  the  ^  clouds  returning  again  after 
the  rain." 

''A  green  Christmas  makes  a  &t 
churchyard,"  is  a  grisly  saying,  which 
has  often  made  our  fiesh  creep,  and 
checked  us  in  our  enjoyment  of  a 
mild  term  in  December.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  winter  sayings ;  most  of  the 
weather-wisdom  pertaining,  naturally 
enough,  to  the  seasons  of  seeds  and 
crops.  ''When  the  days  begin  to 
lengthen,  the  cold  begins  to  streng- 
then," is  another.  And  we  reooUect 
two  belonging  to  the  early  spring; 
''March  comes  in  like  a  lion,  and 
goes  out  like  a  lamb ; "  and  "  A  peck 
of  March  dust  is  worth  a  king's  ran- 
som." The  latter  has  often  consoled 
me  when  struggling  against  the  gritty, 
whirling  columns  on-  Pennsylvania 
Avenue ;  but  I  learned  it  long  before 
I  understood  that  fanners  like  to  have 
their  fields  early  exposed  to  son  and 
showers.  Late  and  light  snow-storms 
are  often  styled  "  poor  man's  manure," 
on  the  same  principle. 

Perhaps  no  scrap  of  fanner's  lore 
ever  gave  me  greater  satisfaction  than 
the  "  early  come,  early  go,"  with  which 
a  dear  uncle,  skilled  in  woodcraft  and 
weather-wisdom,  consoled  me,  when  I 
was  mourning  over  an  unusually 
prompt  arrival  of  mosquitoes  one 
summer.  From  him  also  I  learned  to 
distinguish  the  peculiar  white,  tur- 
reted  piles  of  cloud,  called  "  thunder- 
beads  ; "  and  that  the  cry  of  a  loon  in 
a  dry  time  is  a  sure  sign  of  rain  at 
band.  Thereby,  hangs  a  little  picture 
of  my  childhood,  whidi  I  still  love  to 
smile  over.  I  had  spent  a  happy  va- 
cation on  this  same  uncle's  fiirm  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  "midsummer, 
when  the  days  were  long."  It  had 
been  a  season  of  almost  unprecedented 
drought,  and  terrible,  parching  heat 
The  first  thought  in  the  morning,  and 
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the  lsBt:at  nighty  had  heen,  for  weary  over,  that,  after  an  easterly  storm,  the 
week%  ''  Ohy  if  we  might  have  rain ! "  wind  must  go  round  through  the  north 
At  last,  one  September  noon,  ram-  to  the  west,  to  insure  long  continu- 
bling  with  mj  playmate  Ruth,  in  the  ance  of  fair  weather ;  *'  if  it  backs 
withered  fields,  I  proposed  that  we  round,"  he  would  say,  ^^  we  shall  have 
should  make  one  more  effort  to  climb  more  rain  soon."  ''  Thunder  in  the 
to  the  top  of  a  large  rock,  which  had  morning  "  is  said  to  he  as  depressing 
heretofore  baffled  our  best  skill  and  to  sailors  and  shepherds  as  either 
utmost  daring.  That  day,  either  be-  rainbows  or  red  skies ;  while  thunder 
cause  we  scrambled  more  recklessly,  at  night  fills  them  with  the  aforesaid 
dung  more  obstinately,  or  had  really  delight.  Dozens  of  old  superstitions, 
grown  bigger,  we  accomplished  the  and  words  of  would-be- wisdom,  clus- 
feat,  and  panting,  scratched,  and  ter  around  the  '*  inconstant  moon,"  in 
heated,  stood  at  last,  triumphant  upon  all  ages  supposed  to  be  very  influen- 
tbe  summit,  and,  waving  our  little  tial  in  luck  and  weather.  A  "dry 
sun-bonnets,  gave  shrill  cries  of  victo-  moon,"  or  one  which  in  its  first  quar- 
ry, hoping  to  be  seen  and  heard  by  ter  appears  so  nearly  horizontal  in  the 
uncle  and  die  boys,  who  were  at  sky,  that  a  horn  of  powder  might 
work  in  a  distant  field ;  but  all  in  vain,  easily  be  hung  upon  its  tip,  was  reli- 
On  the  general  return  to  the  house  at  giously  believed,  by  my  mother,  to  fore- 
dinner-time,  the  old  topic  of  the  tell  a  month  of  little  rain  and  bright 
drought  recurring,  my  uncle  gravely  weather ;  while  if  the  pretty  new  ores- 
observed  that  he  hoped  it  was  almost  cent  stood  perpendicularly  in  the  west, 
over,  as  he  had  heard  the  cry  of  a  as  if  -to  spill  its  contents,  wet  days 
loon  about  half  an  hour  before,  and  were  sure  to  prevail  during  the  next 
that  was  a  sure  sign  of  a  long  storm,  four  weeks.  To  see  what  is  poetically 
Buth  and  I  looked  at  each  other,  described  as  ''the  old  moon  in  the 
turned  red,  and  giggled  convulsively ;  young  moon's  arms,"  is  a  sign  of 
the  boys,  scenting  a  joke,  and  glad  to  storm  and  ill-fortune,  of  great  an- 
have  a  laugh  turned  upon  the  good  tiquity. 

old  ''  general,"  made  us  confess  our  In  the  quaint  old  ballad  of  "  Sir 

rock  exploit ;  the  coincidence  of  time  Patrick  Spence,"  which  dates  back  at 

was  proved ;  and    we  were  written  least  to  the  thirteenth   century,  we 

down  as  loons  from  that  day.    But,  find  these  stanzas :  — 
best  of  all,  the  sign  did  not  fail :  the 

clouds  gathered  that  very  afternoon,  ui  Make  haste,  make  haste,  my  merry  men 

and  before  midnight  the  blessed  sound  all, 

of  rain-drops  on  the  roof  was  heard ;  0"'  R^de  ship  satts  the  morn! ' 

J.        —v  1..  j««-  4.1*^    «,^i»^.^«    •»».;»  *Oh!sayn»8ae,  my  master  dear, 

two  whole  days  the   welcome   music  r^>,t  fear  a  deadly  storm. 

lasted,  and  the  ^Mow-hung  clouds  did 

drop  their  garnered  fulness  down."  Late,  late  yestreen,  I  saw  the  new  moon, 

By  the  same  uncle,  I  was   bidden  'W*'  **«  o\iX  moon  in  her  arm; 

.  •      ^1.  ^  ^1.                  J               r  And  I  fear,  I  fear,  my  dear  master, 

to  notice  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^'^/^  y^^^^, 

frost  in  autumn  when  the  wind   is 

high ;  that  no  dew  falls  the  night  be-  They  hadna  sailed  a  leagne,  a  leagae, 

fore  a  rain :  and  that,  after  a  brilliant  A  league,  but  barely  three.    ^  ^^    _,  ^ 

1  3*     1       ^1.        •             i.     L  When  the  lift  grew  dark,  and  the  wind 

auroral  display,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  ^^^^  ^oiiii 

decided  change  in  temperature ;  rnore^  And  gorly  grew  the  sea. 
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The  anchors  brak,  and  the  topmasts  lap,  Doubtless  many  another  specimen 

A^dTh^  wavef(^^(^S  broken  ship,      "*'«^*  ^  .*^^^  ^  **»^8  ^^*^^«  ^^^^ 
Till  a'  her  sides  were  torn.  of  withering  flowers,  which  we  have 

collected;    but,   for    the    present,  it 
Oh!  lan$(,  lan^c,  may  the  ladles  sit,  must  suffice,   and  with*  all   reverence 

WitJ\  their  fans  into  their  hand,  do  we  place  it  upon   the  grave  of  a 


Or  e*er  they  see  Sir  Patrick  Spence  1. 1 

Laxtra  D.  Nichols. 


Come  sailing  to  the  land.' 


THE  PROTESTANT  THEORY  OF  AUTHORITY. 

BT  REV.   JAMES  UARTIKEAU,   LL.D. 
THB  AOTS   OF   THE  AP08TLB8. 

Thb  life  of  Jesus  does  not  exhaust  be  extended  over  the  apostolic  age, 

the  Protestant  sources  of  authority,  so  must  its  credentials ;  and,  for  the 

Beyond  the    tragic    catastrophe   on  miraculous  phenomena  on    which  it 

Calvary,   beyond  the  day  of   ascen-  rests,   we    must  repeat  the   demand 

sion,  the  divine  drama  still  runs  on,  for  appreciable   and  unexceptionable 

and  enters  upon  new  acts,  with  ever  testimony,   which   has   already   been 

widening    stage,   and   scenery   more  preferred  in  the  case  of  the  Gospels, 

quick  to  vary.    The  holy  visitant  was  Our  only  historical  sketch  of  Chris- 

personully  withdrawn;    but  from  his  tian   affairs  in  the  years  succeeding 

changed  abode  he  still  held  commu-  the    personal    ministry   of    Jesus  is 

nion  with  the  ^'  little  flock  "  he  had  left  found  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and, 

behind,  and  sent  a  guiding  inspiration  on  the  value  of  the  recitals  in  that 

to  replace  the  presence  they  had  lost,  book,  it  depends,  whether  we  recog- 

to]  interpret  the    past    they  had  so  nize  in  the, teachings  and  methods  of 

little  understood,  to  reveal  the  future  the  primitive  church  the  expression  of 

which  they  were  entitled  to  promise,  authoritative  inspiration.     Who  is  it, 

and  *'  lead  them  into  all  truth  '^  re-  then,  that  here  tells  the  story  of  a 

lated  to  their  immediate  needs.    This  nascent  Christendom?   Does  he  report 

second  stadium  of  supernatural  his-  his  name  ?  and,  if  so,  does  it  guarantee 

tory  had  for  its  object  the  formation  theadequacy  of  hid  knowledge,  and  the 

of  the  Christian  Church :  it  crystal-  trustworthiness  of  his  narrative  ?   Or, 

lized  in  a  sacred  society  and  perma-  if  we  know  not  who  he  is,  have  we  the 

nent  institution  the  consecrating  influ-  means  of  checking  and  testing  any  of 

ence  which  for  a  season  had  dwelt  his  statements,  so  as  to  gain  an  ap- 

among  mankind,  and,  by  warding  off  proximate  measure  of  the  credibility 

for  a  while  the  intrusion  of  error  and  of  the  rest  ? 

infirmity,   secured  an   interior  space  Fortunately,  the  l3ook  of  Acts,  from 

within  which  the  pure  model  might  various   causes,   admits   of  historical 

compact  itself  and  grow,  and  leave  its  appreciation  more  readily   than   the 

imag^  and  its  record  as  an  ideal  for  narratives    to  which    it    gives    the 

all  times.  sequel.     It  is  not  entirely  insulated. 

If  the  claim  of  authority  is  thus  to  It  stands  in  literary  relation  with  the 
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third  Gospel,  professing  to  proceed  author  of  the  Book  of  Acts  balances 
from  the  same  hand,  and  to  continue  and  reconciles  the  two.  But  in  fact 
the  same  story.  It  stands  in  substan-  all  that  the  writer  cares  about,  in 
tive  relation  to  the  Pauline  letters,  either  case,  is  the  univeradUty  of  the 
telling  over  again  biographical  inci-  Gospel :  he  will  not  have  it  limited  to 
dents  of  which  the  apostle  has  given  Israel,  but  accessible  to  the  Samaritan 
his  own  account,  and  drawing  of  him  and  the  heathen.  Only  so  far  as  they 
a  portraiture  which  we  may  compare  infringe  this  principle,  does  he  dis- 
with  his  self-presentatipn.  It  furnishes  parage  the  Jewish  disciples :  only  so 
a  picture  of  the  early  Christian  com-  far  as  they  represent  it,  does  he  favor 
munity,  with  the  interior  life  of  which  the  Pauline  school.  The  Catholicity 
every  page  of  the  apostle's  writings  of  the  third  Gospel  seeks  no  support 
ferments :  so  that,  apart  from  its  occa-  from  the  special  theology  of  the 
sional  points  of  contact  with  external  apostle  of  the  Gentiles ;  and  that  of 
secular  history,  we  have  resources  the  Book  of  Acts  is  worked  out  by  his 
within  the  New  Testament  itself  for  predecessors  and*  opponents.  The 
critically  estimating  the  contents  of  characteristics  of  both  parties  are 
the  book.  washed  out,  and  a  comprehensive 
The  preamble  of  the  work,  which  unity  is  sought  by  condemning  or 
addresses  it^  like  the  third  Gospel,  to  ignoring  them  as  exceptional  ex- 
a  certain  Theophilus,  and  refers  to  his  tremes.  No  doubt  this  common  pre- 
previous  reception  of  just  such  an  conception  works  to  a  different  end  in 
account  of1;he  ministry  of  Christ,  has  the  two  writings,  —  in  the  Gospel  to 
naturally  linked  together  the  two  vindicate  the  universality  of  the  reli- 
writings  as  successive  chapters,  from  g^on  against  those  who  would  narrow 
the  same  hand,  of  one  continuous  his-  it ;  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  to  claim  the 
tory.  The  reality  of  this  relation  credit  of  this  universality  for  both  the 
between  them  has  recently,'  it  is  true,  parties  alike,  that  entered  as  constitu- 
been  called  in  question  by  Scholten,  ents  into  the  early  Church.  There  is 
who,  finding  in  the  €U>8pel  a  tone  of  nothing  in  this  difference  to  require 
hostility  to  Jewish  Christianity,  which  the  hypothesis  of  separate  author- 
has  plied  away  in  the  Book  of  Acts,  re-  ship ;  while  the  literary  evidence, 
fersthem  to  different  sources;  and  will  from  the  complexion  of  the  langruage, 
allow  to  the  author  of  thalatter  no  hand  and  organism  of  the  style,  clearly 
in  the  former,  except  as  editor  and  in-  indicates  the  action  of  the  same  mind 
terpolator.^    This  conclusion,  however,  and  hand. 

seems  to  overstrain  the  difference  of       Admitting,  then,  on  behalf  of  the 

tendency  in  the  two  writing^.     It  is  Book  of  Acts,  a  complete  community 

founded  on  the  idea,  that,  in  the  early  of  interest  with  the  third  Grospel,  i.e., 

struggle  between  the  Pauline  and  the  that  it  is  a  sequel  furnished   by  the 

Petrine   Christianity,   the   evangelist  same   writer,   in  frirther  prosecution 

takes  sides  with  the  former,  while  the  of  the  same  object,  and  with  the  least 

conceivable  interval  of  time,  we  may 

1  Is  de  derde  Evangelist  de  Schryver  yan  het  ftpplj    ^^    ^^   C&se    some  of   the  COn- 

boek  der  Handeitogen?  critisch  Qndenoek.  J.  clusions  already  reached   in  tracing 

H.  Scholten :  Leiden,  1873.    I  have  only  a  second-  , ,       ,  .  i.    . .  rni. 

hand  knowledge  of  thlB  treatise,  thioufth  German  the    history  01    itS    companion.      The 

"^T?^, '^i?*^*!!.^**^*?'!^??^^?*®"?^*^  external   testimony   which   shows  us 

InhiaZeltMhriftfttrwIaMnflchaftllcheTheologie:      .        .      .       .    ,.       ^  ,•.••»«■ 

iTJahrgang.  Heft,  3,  p.  411  soqq.  the  text  of  the  evangelist  in  Map- 
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oion'f  hand  gives,  also,  the  lower  limit,  ent  instance,  the  latter  is  plainly  the 

to  our  search  for  the  later  treatise ;  operative  cause.     In  the  authw^s  ear* 

and    the    date,    which,   on    internal  lier  production,   clear  traces  appear 

grounds,  we    have    assigned  to  the  that  he  is  already  looking  back  on 

Gospel,  will  approximately  serve  for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ;  for  no 

its  sequel ;  unless,  indeed,  its  own  con-  one  who  compares  the  definite  words 

tents  should  carry  in  them  fresh  marks  (Luke  xzi.  20-24)  about  Jerusalem 

of  time  which  oblige  us  to  correct  our  being    compassed  with   armies,  and 

ibrmer  calculation  in  favor  of  an  earlier  trodden  down  by  the  Gentiles,  and 

time.    Such  mark  of  time,  though  only  her  people  falling  by  the  edge  of  the 

of  a  negative  character,  some  critics  sword,  and  being  dispersed  among  all 

have  detected  in  the  entire  silence  of  nations,  with  the  indefinite  deserip- 

the  book  respecting  the  destruction  tion  of  the  future  Parusia  in  which 

of  Jerusalem  under  Titus.    No  reader  they  are  embedded,  can  fail  to  see  in 

could  suspect  that  the  city,  with  its  them  a  vatteinium  post  eventum.    It 

temple  and  its  local  hierarchy,  which  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  characteristic 

supplied  the  scene  of  so  many  inci-  features  of  the  third  Groepel,   that, 

dents,   no  longer  existed;   and,  had  throughout  its  alleged  prophecies  of 

they  already  perished,  this  calm  pres-  the  latter  days,  *^  the  coming  of  the 

entation  of  them,  as  though  nothing  Son  of  man'^  is  disengaged  from  its 

had  happened  to  them,  would  have  immediate  connection  with  the  Boman 

been    impossible,   it  is  said,   to  the  war,  and  thrown  vaguely  forward,  as 

Christian  historian.     On  this  ground  the  thing  signified  is  separated  from 

we  are  asked  to  fix  the  publication  of  the  sign ;    and,  though    it    is    still 

his  work  as  early  as  the  year  A.P.  promised  within  the  lifetime  of  some 

69^.^     This   argument    would    apply  who  had  been  present  at  its  preaching 

with   some  force  to  a  writer  in  the  in  Galilee,  it  is  mentioned  with  an 

reign  of  Titus,  while  the  fall  of  Judsea  anxious  sense  of  disappointed  waiting 

was  still  fresh,  and,  perhaps,  to  a  Jew-  and  delay.     It  is  illustrated  by  the 

ish  Christian  writer  till  the  end  of  the  story  of    the  lord  of  the  vineyard, 

century.     But  the  impression  of  even  who  will  indeed  return,  but  not  till 

national  disasters,  still  more  of  foreign  after  he  has  dwelt  in  a  far  country 

ones,  does  not  long  remain  intense;  '^for  a  long  time,''^    Grod  will   as- 

and  in  the  second  generation  a  Gen-  suredly  avenge  his  own  elect;  but 

tile  writer  might  draw  scenes  from  ah!  not  till  he  has**  borne  long  with 

the  life  of  the   sacred  city,  without  thenty'' — so  long  as  to  weary  out  what 

thinking  of  the  eiege  which   it  had  faith  there  is  upon  the  earth.'     The 

suffered  in   the  days  of  his  grand-  disciples  must  gird  themselves  up  for 

fathers.    Historical  silence  about  par^  a  patient  vigil,  and  not  look  for  the 

ticular  events  is  in  itself  but  poor  Deliverer  at  the  opening  of  the  night 

evidence  of  literary  chronology ;  for  The  second  watch  may  pass,  for  aught 

it  may  exist  either  because  they  have  they  know,  nay,  even  the  third,  ere  the 

not  yet  happened,   or  because  they  sound  of  his  approach  is  heard ;  and 

have  happened  long  enough  to  be  their    blessing    lies    in    their    being 

occasionally  forgotten.     In  the  pres-  awake  to  meet  him,  however  near  the 


1  Lake  zx.  9;  eomii.  MMt,  ja±  8I»  irtMrattli 
1  Scfaneckenbarger,   Ueb«r   den  Zweok  dar    ezproMton  off  delftj  is  abMnk 
▲po0tel8«iMhichte»  p.  an.  *  LolM  xvilL  7, 8.    ' 
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morumg.^    It  is  not  to  make  imme-  are  also  tracds  of  an  ecclesiastical  oon- 

diote  way  for  him  that  Jerusalem  is  stitution,  and  hierarchical  ideas,  qnite 

to  be  trodden  down ;  it  is  to  be  handed  out  of  character  with   the  apostolic 

to  Gentiles  first:  andnot  till  their  his-  age,   and  belonging  to  a  more   ad- 

tory  is  worked  out,  and  their  "  times  ranced  religious  .organisation.    The 

fulfilled,"  will  it  become  the  city  of  imparting  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  re* 

the  great  King.*     This  language  un-  served  as  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 

mistakably    speaks     the    feeling    of  the  apostles,  and  cannot  take  place  in 

almost     exhausted    patience    which  Samaria  till  Peter  or  John  has  gone 

marked   the  years  near  the  border  down  to  put  hands  on  the  baptised.^ 

of  the  two  centuries,  and  refers  even  The  Ephesian  disciples  are  '*  a  flock  " 

the  first  of  our  author's  productions  to  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  "  elders,'^ 

the  period  rather  of  Trojan  than  of  duly  appointed  by  the  Holy  Spirit; 

Titus.  and  these  ^'overseers"  are  regarded, 

Nor  is  the  Book  of  Acts  itself  entirely  not    simply  as  local  administrators, 

without  indications  of  age  which  ao-  but    as    office-bearers    in   a    general 

cord   with   this  estimate.     The  wit-  ''  ehureh  of  the  Lord^  which  he  has 

nesses  against  Stephen  are  made  to  purchased    with    his    own    blood."' 

charge  him  with  ominous  prophecies  This  conception   of  a  catholic  body, 

against  "the  holy  place," — that  this  under  governance  of  a  sacred  order, 

Jesus  of  Nazareth  should  destroy  it,  and  the  application  to  it  of  the  doc- 

and    change    the    Mosaic    customs.'  trine  of  redemption,  betrays  modes  of 

The  author,  who  wished   to  exhibit  thought  prevaUing  not  before  the  end 
Stephen  as  a  true  prophet,  even  when 

misunderstood,  would  not  have  ven-  tteoagMaie  whole  nutionai  Mitory.  Thtetevif- 

tured  on  this  representation  till  his-  tually  to  own  the  charge,  and  not  to  refute  lt« 

toiy  had  verified  the  word.*    There  ^w.a.<.n,«e  tt»  witae»e."/i.j«"/  m  two 

1.  They  represented  Stephen  as  denouncing 
not  only  the  tempU,  but  the  law  (rii.  13) :  whereas 

>  lioke  xtt.  3S.     How  late  mnst  be  the  date  he  treats  it  as  divinely  glyen  (vii.  S3)  "by  the 

which  would  oppress  the  writer  with  the  sense  of  ministration  of  angels ; "  and  rests  his  whole  esse 

delay,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  safely  infer  from  his  against  the  Jewish  people  on  this,  that  they  have 

language.    But  If  the  term  which  he  thus  divides  never  kept  the  law;  but  whDe  Qod  has  always 

is  taken  to  be  the  possible  lifetime  of  one  of  the  done,  and  more  than  done,  his  part,  they  have 

children  whom  Jesus  blessed  (using  the  measure  never  been  true  to  theirs, 

given  in  Luke  iz.  27),  and  estimated  at  eighty  re*  2.  The  witnesses,  in  reporting  Stephen's  words 

malning  years,  each  of  the  "  watches  *'  (which  are  about  the  temple,  made  its  threatened  destruction 

qoarters)  will  be  twenty;    and  three  of  them,  thedirectactof  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  if  it  were  to 

reokoned  tnm.  the  death  of  Ohrlst,  would  bring  proceed  from  some  vengeance  of  his,  and  he  were 

US  to  about  A.D.  95;  and  the  fourth  would  not  personally  answerable  for  it.    So  far,  however,  is 

expire  till  about  A.D.  115.    The  expression  about  this  from  being  true,  in  the  writer's  estimate,  that 

the  watches  is  not  found  in  Matt.  xxiv.  43.  it  is  the  Jews  themselves  who  are  responsible  for 

*  Luke  xxl  21          •  Acts  vi.  13, 14.  the  inevitable  disaster.  By  their  attempt  to  appfo- 

<  Itisadifficultquestion  what  the  author  could  priaie  Ctod,  whose  essence  escapes  all  exclusive 

mean  in  calling  these  witnesses  "foUte ;  *'  butcer-  relations,  they  have  rendered  it  necessary  to  de- 

tainly  he  did  not  intend  to  disclaim  for  Stephen  stroy  the  strongholdof  their  unrighteous  monopoly, 

words  of  sll{^t  and  disparagement  with  regard  to  and  to  cany  the  divine  meaning  of  the  law  and  the 

ttie  temple ;  for  the  very  speech  which  follows,  in  prophets  direct  to  the  Gentiles,  instead  of  trusting 

reply  to  the  charge,  condemns  the  building  of  the  any  longer  to  the  mediation  of  Israel.    The  dis- 

temple,  and  contrasts  it  as  the  gratuitous  attempt  position  to  distinguish  between  the  Old  Testament 

0Of  Solomon  (viL,  47)  to  localize  the  alxxle  of  God  dispensation  and  the  temple,  to  condemn  the  lat- 

lotnofTiw^ew)  with  the  construction,  after  a  ter  as  a  human  limitation,  but  develop  from  the 

divine  pattern  (viL  44.),  of  the  shifting  tabernacle  former  the  principles  of  universal  religion,  is  in 

which  symbolized  the  presence  of  God  on  every  harmony  with  the  whole  theology  of  the  Acts  of 

spot  {ffKi/vii  Tov  fiOpTtHMw),    Instead of  denying  the  AposUes.    The  phrase  "false  witnesses,"  in 

his  alleged  threats  agsuist  ihe  temple,  the  speaker  Matt,  xxvi  60,   61,  raises   a  similar  diflictllty 

inveighs  against  its  existence  as  an  example  <rf  the  which  must  there  be  met  in  a  different  way. 

perversity  and  violation  of  covenant  whiohjran  ^  Acts  viil.  14, 17.         *  Acts  zz.  17-2S. 
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of  the  first  century.  The  language,  This  positire  proof  that  the  address 
also,  in  which  Paul  is  made  to  speak  is  fictitious  cannot  but  make  us  less 
of  the  theological  dissensions  which  reluctant  to  accept  elsewhere  at  their 
will  break  out  among  the  Christians  proper  value  slighter  indications  of 
of  Asia,  —  of  "  grievous  wolves  "  that  the  same  freedom  of  invention, 
will  enter  the  fold,  and  even  rise  up  So  &r,  then,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
from  among  themselves,  drawing  after  vent  the  date  assigned  to  the  third  Groe- 
them  a  train  of  followers  by  their  per-  pel,  serving  also  approximately  for  the 
verse  teachings,^  —  suits  nothing  so  Book  of  Acts.  But,  as  the  one  is  a  sequel 
well  as  the  outbreak  ofthe  Gnostic  sects,  to  the  other,  some  interest  attaches  to 
which  so  agitated  the  Church  of  the  the  probable  interval  between  them, 
second  century.  If  these  are  in-  To  guide  our  judgment  here,  we  have 
stances  of  anachronism,  they  invali-  only  one  uncertain  clew.  The  earlier 
date,  no  doubt,  the  authenticity  of  the  book  closes  with  a  notice  of  the  ascen- 
speeches  and  narratives  in  which  sion  of  Jesus :  the  later  one  opens  with 
they  are  contained.  But  for  this  we  a  more  explicit  account  of  the  same 
are  prepared  by  so  conspicuous  an  event.  So  far  as  they  are  in  accord- 
example  of  invention,  that  the  un-  ance,  they  might  have  been  written 
welcome  inference  cannot  excuse  any  on  successive  days ;  but,  if  they  mate- 
apologetic  coloring  of  the  facts.  In  rially  differ,  time  must  be  allowed  for 
the  deliberations  of  the  Sanhedrim  on  the  first  type  of  tradition  to  be  re- 
the  defiant  attitude  of  Peter  and  the  placed  by  another;  and  it  is  reasona- 
other  preaching  apostles,'  Gamaliel  ble  to  say,  that,  the  larger  the  differ- 
counsels  non-interference,  and  a  sur-  rence,  the  longer  the  time, 
render  of  the  cause  to  the  judgment  The  concluding  chapter  of  the 
of  results.  He  supports  his  advice  Grospel  comprises  within  the  compass 
by  appeal  to  two  analogous  cases  of  a  single  day  every  thing  stibse- 
which  may  serve  for  precedents ;  viz.,  quent  to  the  entombment  of  Jesus ; 
that  of  the  pretender  •  Theudas,  who  the  resurrection  opening  the  mom- 
set  up  for  a  prophet,  and  drew  a  mul-  ing,  the  ascension  closing  the  even- 
titude  after  him,  with  no  result  but  ing.^  The  Book  of  Acts  expands 
death  to  himself,  and  dispersion  to  his  this  one  day  into  forty,  and,  for  two 
people;  And/"  after  this/^  of  Judas  of  meetings  ofthe  disciples  with  their 
Galilee,  who  raised  an  insurrection  risen  Master,  substitutes  an  indefinite 
against  the  Boman  assessment  under  number  of  such  "  infallible  proofs  "  by 
Quirinus,  only  to  perish,  and  bring  living  intercourse.'  In  the  Gtwpel 
his  followers  to  a  ruinous  br^ak-up.  the  ascension  is  despatched  in  a  phrase 
Now,  these  instances,  which  are  ex-  ("  was  taken  up  into  heaven ''),  sup- 
pressly  cited  as  consecutive,  occurred  posed  by  Scholten  to  be  an  editorial 
in  just  the  opposite  order;  and  that  addition  to  the  original  text:  '  in  the 
of  Theudas  took  place  under  the  pro-  Acts,  it  is  presented  with  descriptive 
curator  Cuspius  Fadus,  in  the  reign  of  detail, — the  uplifted  form,  the  receiv- 
Caligula,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the  ing  cloud,  the  gazing  disciples,  the  ^ 
date  of  Gamaliel's  reported  speech.' 

to  mentkni  Judas  jnit  after  Theudas:  li  thii  the 
Bouroe  <»f  our  antboCs  mistake?    It  is  noi  the 

>  Acts  XX.  29,  30.  *  Aets  t.  89-10.  only  indioation  of  an  apparent  aequalntanee  with 

s  For  Theudas,  see  Josephus,  Ant.  XX.  t.  1 ;  tot  Jceephus. 
Judas,  Ant.  XVIII.  L  1,  6,  XX.  t.  2;    B.  Jud.  II.  i  zxiv.  1,  IS,  33, 86,  60, 61. 

▼lii.  1.  In  one  of  these  passages,  Josephus  happens         *  L  8.  *  zxIt.  Si. 
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white-apparelled  angels  and  their  nies*  firmlj  set,  —  may  heoome  soft  under 
sage.^  The  place  also,  which,  in  the  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  and  mould 
earlier  account,  is  at  Bethany,  fifteen  itself  to  the  shape  of  his  own 
furlongs  from  the  city,  is  shifted  to  the  thought;  and  if  twice,  with  different 
Mount  of  Olires,  one*third  of  that  purpose,  he  should  ha^e  to  work  up 
distance  from  Jerusalem.*  In  hoth  the  same  elements  to  the  needful 
narratives,  hut  more  fully  in  the  symmetry,  they  will  insensibly  take 
latter,  Jesus  enjoins  his  apostles  to  incompatible  forms,  which  he  will 
await  in  Jerusalem  the  descent  of  not  care  to  bring  to  coalescence.  He 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  them ;  and  the  cannot,  howerer,  be  supposed  to  pro- 
only  new  feature  in  the  second  recital  dnce  the  two  representations  at  once, 
is  this, — that  when  pressed  to  say  or  close  together :  there  must  be  time 
whether,  with  the  descent  of  the  for  the  impression  of  the  one  to  grow 
Spirit,  will  come  also  his  Messianic  &int  before  he  can  set  himself  to 
restoration  of  the  kingdom  to  Israel,  create  the  other,  — time  for  a  second 
he  gives  a  twofold  answer :  as  for  interest,  or  drift  of  feeling,  to  succeed 
the  seoMn  of  the  kingdom,  he  desires  to  the  first,  and  throw  itself  on  some 
them  to  leave  it  to  Grod ;  as  for  its  new  problem.  In  the  present  case, 
range,  he  bids  them  preach  it  not  to  there  is  both  this  inward  necessity 
'*  Israel "  alone,  but  to  the  ends  of  for  time  between  our  author's  two 
the  earth.  Need  we  say  that  the  works,  and  also  an  outward  necessity, 
historian  who  thus  writes  is  sure  of  founded  on  the  modification  of  the 
the  universality  of  the  '^  kingdom,"  materials  with  which  he  had  to  deal, 
but  has  had  to  put  its  date  into  the  Early  Christian  tradition  held 
indefinite  ?  Ko  usages  of  regular  together,  a»  two  phases  of  the  same 
literature  enable  us  to  conceive  how  a  event  attached  to  the  same  day,  the 
writer  could  ever  give  two  such  reports  resurrection  and  the  ascension  of 
of  the  same  incident  with  apparent  Christ;  and  in  this  form  it  still 
indifference  to  their  discrepancy,  appears,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
Had  his  mind  been  simply  occupied  Epistle  of  Barnabas.  So  long  as  this 
with  the  historian's  proper  end,  was  the  case,  the  reports  of  appear- 
wholly  intent  on  seeing  things  as  ances  on  the  part  of  the  risen  Christ 
they  really  lie  in  the  past,  the  phe*  must  have  been  extremely  few:  ac* 
nomenon  would  have  been  impossi*  cordingly,  in  Mark  there  is  actually 
ble.  But  where  an  author  writes  not  one ;  ^  in  Matthew,  who,  with 
with  an  object,  or  under  the  pre-en*  John,  knows  nothing  of  the  ascen* 
gagement  of  a  dominant  feeling  or  sion,  only  two,  of  which  one  is  subor- 
idea,  it  is  surprising  how  historical  dinate  to  the  other ;  and,  in  Luke, 
materials,  now  reduced  to  aaecondi^  only  two,  on  the  same  day.  But  as 
ry  and  instrumental  place, -*  still  further  reports  arose  of  interviews 
more  how  tradition  that  has  never  with  Jesus,  or  visions  of  him,  and 

became  too  numerous  for  the  history 

**J^""^     .      ...-«*.  ^     ..  of   a  few    hours,  still  more,  as  the 

»  Luke  xxiv.  50;    Acts  1.  12.     It  ha«  been  j    ^.i.   j.  i-      i.    j  x. 

said,  that,  BeOiany  being  on  the  Mount  of  oihret,  rumor  spread  tbat  ne  nacL  oeen  seen 

the  two  terma  may  be  used  of  the  same  ipot.  l)y    disciples    who    had    returned     to 

But  the  additional  definition  in  Acts  i.  12  ('*dlB-  ^              ^ 

tant  from  Jenualem  a  sabbath  day's  journey/* 

equal  to  two  thousand  paces,  or  between  flye  and  ^  Le.,  excluding  the  iMer  appendix,  irtdch 

six  furlongs)  takes  us  only  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  does  not  bekng  to  the  origiiial  Gospel,  xtL  0  to 

twice  as  far  from  Bethany  as  from  Jerusalem.  the  end. 
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Galilee,  room  had  to  be  found  for  the  The  traces  of  indiyidnality,  and  even 

growing    aeries;  and  his    departure  organic  continuity,  would  be  collected, 

from  the  world  was  separated  from  and  pushed  to  their  furthest  oonse- 

his  resurrection  and  yariously  post-  quences;  for,  if  the   sameness  were 

poned,^  eight  days  for  the  conver-  disturbed  between  the  past  Jesus  and 

sion  of  Thomas  \  indefinitely  for  the  the  future  Christ,  the  whole  Messian- 

scene  at  the  Sea  of   Tiberias  (de-  ic  theory  which  had  been  wrought 

clared  to  be  the  third  appearance),*  out  would  break  down.     Hence  the 

forty   days   for   the    '^many  infialli-  insistency  of   the   later    evangelical 

ble  proofs/'  and  the  instructions  **  re*  records  on   acts  of  the  risen   Christ 

specting  the  kingdom,'^  which  com-  corrective  of  the  former  impression, 

pleted    the  apostles'  preparation:  to  — on  his  eating  with  the  apostles,^ 

become  organs  of   the   Holy  Spirit,  on  his  offering  them  his  hands  and 

Other  causes  concurred  to  throw  the  feet  to  feel,'  on  his  bidding  Thomas 

ascension  forward  into  a  time  of  its  put  his   finger  into   the  nail-prints 

own,  and  giy^  it  prominence  as  an  on  his  hand  and  the  wound  in  his 

independent  event.      In   the  oldest  side.'    This  escape  from    one    diffi- 

accounts  of   the    manifestations    of  culty  induced,  however,  another:  the 

Jesus   after    death,   beginning    with  human   body  with    which    tradition 

those  of  Paul,  he  is  presented  in  an  had  thus  encumbered  itself  remained 

impalpable  or  phantasmic  form,  now  as  a  serious   burden  on   its   hands, 

as  an  inward  revelation,'  now  as  a  which  had  again  to  be  removed  by 

vision,*  or  a  voice;'  and,  again,  as  recourse  to  a  physical   and    visible 

something  that  might  be  mistaken  ascension.     For  the  growth  of  belief, 

for  "  a  spirit,"  or  open  to-  a  doubt ;  •  often  as  we  may  trace  the  stipes  of 

as    able   to   vanish    in   an  instant;'  its  modification,  we  have  no   exact 

as    coming    through     shut    doors.'  chronometer ;  and,  how  long  it  would 

This   representation    seemed    to    lie  require  for  the  faith  in    the    risen 

too  near  the  borders  of  possible  sub-  Christ  to  eme^e  into  this  stupendous 

jective  illusion :  it  left  the  means  of  form,  it  is  impossible  to  define ;  but 

personal  identification  obscure  or  in-  certainly  it  could  not  be  till  the  aup- 

adequate;  and,  even  apart  from  the  posed    witnesses    were    beyond    the 

question   of   evidence,  it   favored    a  reach   of  questioning,   and  the  con- 

/>(K^(Cviewof  the  person  of  Christ,—  ception  of  his  heavenly  life  and  ex- 

that  the  divine  nature,  which  lived  pected  return  had  so  fastened  itself 

on,  and  passed  into  heaven,  was  other  in  the  scenery  of  the  Christian's  real 

than  the  man  Jesus  who  died  upon  world  as  to  render  easy  the  insertion 

the  cross,  and  separated  from  him  on  of   this  one  link   of   marvel    more. 

Calvary.     In    re-action    from    these  Our  author,  therefore,  is  dealing,  m 

dangers,   stress  would   naturally    be  his  second  work,  with  fax  later  ele- 

laid     on    all     reported    appearances  ments  of  tradition  than  in  his  firsts 

which  carried  in  them  local  and  per-  The  relative  age  of  his  materials, 

sonal  features,   and  assimilated   the  however,  is  not  necessarily  that  of 

risen  life  to  an  ordinary  human  life,  his  own  later  work  upon  them ;  in- 
deed, he  incorporates  with  the  Acts 
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of  the  apostles  large  portions  of  a  foretold  him,  and  warned  the  people 
trareller^s  journal,  evidently  proceed-  to  repent  betimes,  suffering  and  igno- 
ing  from  some  companion  of  Paul,  miny  might  attach,  and  even  mar- 
and  so  mingles  in  the  same  produc-  tyrdom  be  assigned ;  but*  that  the  last 
tion  the  newest  and  the  oldest  reo*  elect  of  Grod,  the  representative  and 
ords  of  Christian  things.  But  some  assertor  of  the  divine  sovereignty 
further  light  on  the  relation  of  the  over  men,  should  utterly  fail,  and  die 
two  books  may,  perhaps,  be  gained  in  shame,  was  nowhere  written,  and 
by  comparison  of  their  characteristic  was  incredible.  Here  was  the  first 
aim  and  ruling  idea.  difficulty  which  the  disciples  had  to 
Christianity,  in  its  primary  spring,  encounter,  no  doubt  in  their  own 
is  the  power  of  a  unique  personality,  minds,  as  well  as  among  their  com- 
That  power,  exercised  upon  minds  patriots:  it  was  necessary  to  recast 
pre-occupied  with  Jewish  concep-  the  Messianic  theory,  and  find  room 
tionsy  inevitably  burst  into  a  belief,  within  it  for  the  stage  of  humiliatidki 
not  realized,  it  is  probable,  till  after  prior  to  the  period  of  triumph ;  and, 
his  departure,  that  he  would  prove  to  for  that  purpose,  to  read  again,  with 
be  the  promised  Messiah,  the  inau-  more  discerning  eyes,  through  the 
gurator  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  lines,  and  between  the  lines,  of  the 
upon  earth.  Looking  back  upon  the  old  prophets  and  seers.  To  an  un- 
marvellous  year  which  had  wrapped  critical  people,  with  whom  historical 
them  in  a  trance  of  reverence,  and  poems  have  come  to  stand  for  oracles, 
suffusing  with  new  love  and  sorrow  all  literary  interpretation  is  in  fluid 
that  gracious  and  majestic  presence,  condition,  and  will  take  any  direo- 
his  disciples  could  not  but  think,  that,  tion ;  and  passages  were  soon  found 
though  he  was  not  yet  Messiah,  he  which  held  the  preconceived  thought, 
was  marked  out  to  be  so ;  that  his  and  spoke  in  the  desired  tone.  Who 
past  life  was  but  a  preluding  disguise ;  was  that  '^  servant  of  Jehovah  "  that 
and  that  the  real  .history  infolded  was  ^'despised  and  rejected  of  men, 
within  him  was  yet  in  reserve.  That  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
death  could  not  detain,  but  only  with  grief,"  who  was ''led  as  a  sheep 
glorify  him ;  that  he  was  on  its  to  the  slaughter,  and  as  a  sheep  be- 
brighter  side,  and  on  the  eve  of  fore  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  he 
returning  thence  to  bring  in  the  opened  not  his  mouth "  ?  ^  Is  there 
consummation  of  human  history,  not  proof  here  ''that  the  Christ 
speedily  became  their  fixed  conviction,  ought  to  have  suffered  these  things, 
This  persuasion,  however,  did  not  fit  and  only  thus  to  enter  his  glory "  ?  * 
in  with  the  established  programme  And,  if  thus  it  was  appointed  and 
of  the  "  last  days,"  and  encountered  foretold,  that  lowly  lot,  that  gentle 
the  strongest  resistance  from  minds  humanity,  that  inward  conflict  in  the 
unsoftened  by  the  personal  impres-  garden,  that  outer  agony  upon  the 
sion  of  the  g^at  Teacher's  life.  No  cross,  are  no  contradiction,  but  rather 
apocalyptic  dream,  no  writing  ao-  the  yerj  %iga  of  his  Messiahship. 
cepted  as  a  divination,  had  ever  pre-  Far  froi^  constituting  failure  and 
sented  Messiah,  except  as  invested  defeat^  they  were  all  entered  on  the 
from  the  first  with  attributes  of  providentiid  plan,  and  all,  under 
splendor,  and  functions  of  power.  To 
other  men  of  Gkd,  to  prophets  who  »im.uils-7,        >Im]mxsIt.96. 
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the   guise    of  necessity,   voluntarily  his  behalf,  and  returned  from  heaven 
contemplated     and    assumed ;     and,  with   his  full  investiture    of  power, 
though  his  disciples  did  not  see  it  at  This,  certainly,  was  the  disciples'  ex- 
tlie  time,  do  they  not»  remember  now  pectation  ;      this,     the    purport     of 
the  forebodings  that  fell  from  him  in  their  preaching;    this,    the    needful 
his  dark  pathetic   moods,  and  pene-  justification  of  the  theory  they  had 
trate     their     mysterious     meaning?  formed.     A  notice  sent  that  the  last 
This   state   of  mind,   it  is  probable,  days  were  at  hand,  the  appearance  of 
long  controlled  the  formation  of  the  a  herald  to  make  ready  for  them,  the 
earliest  Christian  traditions,  and  mod-  nomination  of  the  person  who  is  to 
ified   what  was  purely  historical  in  introduce  them,  are  measures  full  of 
their  ground-work ;  and  in  the  same  meaning,  if  addressed  to  those  upon 
interest  were  the  materials  thus  con-  whom  also  the  sequel  quickly  comes, 
stituted  subsequently  combined  into  but  lose  all  fitness  and  significance, 
tKe   several   selections    presented   in  if  the  warning  is  given  to  one  gene- 
the  synoptical  Qospels.     They  recite  ration,  and  the  fulfilment  falls  upon 
such    portions  of  his   teaching  and  another,  and  the  eager  haste  which 
labors  as  have  reference  to  the  '^  com-  has  been  urged  is  proved  by  death  to 
ing  of  the  kingdom  :"  they  mark  the  have  been  superfluous,  and  has  to  be 
crises  and  the  hints  which  seem   to  handed  on  to  the  next  age.     Hence  a 
let  out  the  secret  of  his  own  appoint-  new  difficulty  gathered  with  lapsing 
ment,  and  to  show,  that,  in  what  he  years   around    the  early    Christians, 
suffered,   he  purposely   assumed  the  They  were  not  prepared  for  an  indefi- 
will  of  Gk>d :  they  regard  his  whole  nite  postponement    of   the   advent ; 
ministry  as  a  preamble   or  presage,  and  their  first  doctrine  iiad  no  place 
related  to  the  impending  real  Mes-  for  it.     It   was  necessary  to  revise 
siahship,  as  the  Baptist's  mission  to  their  construction   of  the   providen- 
his  own  career  in  Palestine,  and  are  tial   scheme,  and.  find  some  worthy 
less   anxious  to  make  it  shine  with  design  to  fill  the  intermediate  time 
the  light  of  history  than  with  that  which    they    had    so    much    under- 
of  prophecy     The   third  Gospel  has  estimated;  and  to  this  second  prob- 
other  subsidiary  characteristics;  but  lem  it  is   that   the    post-evangelical 
the  thfesis  so  intently  dwelt  upon  in  literature,  represented  by  the  Acts  of 
its    last   chapter  —  that    the    future  the    Apostles,   specifically    addresses 
Christ   was   meant   to  be   a  sufferer  itself.     The  solution  is  gained  by  set- 
first,  and  that  the  tragic   scene   on  ting  up   a  second  stage    of   divine 
Calvary  is  but  an  act  of  the  divine  preparation  for  the  great  end,  a  dis- 
drama — is  the  expression  of  its  deep-  pensation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
est    thought.     It    would    harmonize  shall  take  the  place,  for  a  generation, 
the  cross  with  the  theory  of  Christ's  of  the  immediate  presence  of  Jesus, 
function.  now   withdrawn.     To    his   personal 
To   work  out  this   doctrine,    of  a  preliminary   visit   is   to   be  added  a 
Messiah  emerging  through  the  bap-  social    proclamation   of   the  coming 
tism   of  suffering    and    death,    was  kingdom  through  the  constitution  of 
the  first  achievement  of  early  Chris-  a  witnessing  church,  organized,  not, 
tian  thought.     In  order  to  give  it  its  indeed,   for  permanent   history,   but 
hoped-for  success,  Jesus  should  have  for  provisional  protest  till  the  hour 
early  fulfilled  the  promise  made  on  strike.     As    the    body  of  Christian 
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believers     gradually    increased    and  throws  light  upon  its  date.     For  no 

ramified,   and    absorbed-    into  itself  generation  as  it  lives  on,  least  of  all 

both  Jewish   and   Gentile  elements,  a  generation  plunged  in  hot  conflict 

and,    settling     down     into     regular  and   intense   ajiticipations,  has  time, 

usages    of    its     own,    found     itself  and  sufficient  distance  from  itself,  to 

isolated  from  society  around,  this  was  speculate   upon   its   own   position  in 

the  interpretaticm  which  it  naturally  the  system  of  the  world ;  and  ere  it 

put  upon  its  own  li^o  and  meaning :  can  all  lie  in  symmetrical  order  before 

it  stood  there  as    representative   of  the  eye,  and    be   exhibited   as   part 

the  absent  and   waiting    Christ,   to  of  an   intended    plan,    foreshadowed 

prolong  his   night  of  warning,   and  in  the  past,  and  needful  for  a  future 

''  show  forth  his  death  till  he  come."  long  decreed,  it  must  already  be  well 

As  the  Church  became  a  fact    of  over,  and  seen  in  retiring  perspective 

larger  dimensions  and  more  various  by  the  observer.    The  work,  therefore, 

elements,  this  theory  of  it  hastened  is  certainly  post-apostolic     It  deals 

to  overtake  it,  and  shaped  itself  into  with  a  later  stadium  of  the  Messianic 

a  connected  system,  which  f<)und  a  theory  than  that  on  which  the  Gospel 

place  for  all  the  parts.     The  apostol-  pauses,   and  addresses    itself   to  an 

Lc  age  was  thus  set  up  as  furnishing  ulterior  state  of  mind.     It  is  obliged 

a  second  volume  in  the  divine  history,  to  throw  the  Parusia  more  into  the 

parallel  to  thid    first,   and    by    new  indefinite,  and  let  it  rest  in  complete 

agency  doubling  its  warning  to  the  silence.    -And  its  representation  of 

world.     It  opens,  like  the  firsts  with  Christian    affiiirs  approaches   visibly 

visits  of  angels,  announcing,  not  now  nearer    tbe    settled    existence    of   a 

tlie  earthly,  but  the  heavenly  nativi-  society   no    longer    provisional,    but 

ty  of    Christ.^     It    starts  its   new  rapidly    passing    into    the    Catholic 

mission,  like  that  of  Jesus  on  Jordaui  Church   of   history.     These   features 

with  a  spiritual  baptism,  no  longer,  would  net  naturally  make  their  ap- 

however,  of  water,  but  of  fijce,'  and  pearance  in  th{  first  century.     And 

then,  simply  substituting  the  apostles  the     favorable     feeling     everywhere 

and     evangelists     for    the    Master,  shown  towards  the  Roman  Govern- 

conducts    them     through    a    similar  ment  would   be  most  in  place,  not- 

career,  of  preaching,  of  miracles,  of  withstanding  some   partial    persecu- 

exorcism,  of  bestowment  of  spiritual  tions,  in   the  reign    of  Trajan.     In 

gifts,  of  persecution,  transfigpiration,  the  latter  part  of  that  reign  (which 

and  martyrdom.     In  the    Book    of  extended  from  AD.  98  to  A.D.  118), 

Acts  we  stand  in  presence  through-  at  an  interval  o^  perhaps,  ten  years, 

out  of  a  theory  of  the  apostolic  age,  the  author  may  probably  have  oom- 

under  the  influence  of  which  the  re*  piled  his  two  works.     Accuracy,  how** 

corded  facts  and  words  are  selected,  ever,  is  here  certainly  unattainable ; 

moulded,    and    balanced;     and    this  and    definite    dates    are    admissible 

feature  alone,   apart  from  all  ques-  only  as  approximations,   which,   till 

tions  affecting   its  truth    in    detail,  corrected  by  further  evidence,  may 

1  A«ti  L 10,  IL        *  A«ti  it.  1-1S.  serve  in  aid  of  clear  conceptions. 

[Dr.  Bfartlii«aD*8  diseuBslon  of  the  Bo<A  o<  Acta  pioeeeds  In  %  oompMiMyn  of  Its  contents  with 
the  Psnllne  lettasB.   We  aveohUsed  to  postpone  this  paper  nntUJanuaxy.—SM.Ou>ASDNBW.] 
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"AGAINST    TIME.'' 


BY   ERNEST  PAPENDIEK. 


It  was  tbe  spring  of  1870,  a  few  "'  Certainly.     But     perhaps    your 

months  before  the   breakingK>ut  of  ^  poor  devil '  prefers  walking.'' 

the  Franco-Prussian  war.     Although  "  Prefers  it  I     Well,  perhaps  if  he's 

so  near  at  hand,  that  event  was  some-  such  a  fool  as  that,  it's  well  that  he  is 

thing  as  little  thought  of  then  as  was  a  grenadier." 

an   argument  relative  to  the  merits  Harry  Pendleton,  who  was  some- 

and  demerits  of  the  penal  code  of  thing  of  a    ^^walkist"  himself^  here 

Japan.     Those  were   ^*  piping  times  broke  in,  and  spoke  at   some  length, 

of   peace;"    and  the    storm    which  and  with  considerable  zeal,  in   favor 

was  to  break  so  shortly  had  g^ven  no  of  walking  considered  as  a  science, 

signs  of  life.  of  pedestrianism  as  a  fine   art,  and 

It  was  a  terrace  of  a  hotel  in  South  ended  by  asking  the  company  what 

Germany,  a  summer  hotel  in  a  little  they  thought  of  a  hundred-mile  walk 

watering-place  near  a  large  capital,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hoars,  —  a 

The  opening  day  of  the  season,  the  feat    which    Weston     had     recently 

band  played  in  the  gardens  for  the  accomplished  at  home, 

first  time.     Our  little  p&rty  —  three  •  The  answer  came  from  Baron  Yon 

American  students,  and  a  like  num-  Leurman,   who   was  of  the  opinion 

her  of  young  German  cavalry  officers  that  such   a  thing  was  an  impossi- 

— was  the  remnant  of  a  much  larger  bility.     Even  allowing,  for  the  sake  of 

one  which  had  never  let  a  Wednes-  argument,   the  feasibility  of   it,  he 

day  slip  away,  the  season  before,  but  held  that  any  man  was  an  idiot  who 

had  invariably  met  on  this  terrace  to  would  undertake  it,  and  should  take 

listen  to  the  music,  and   afterwards  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  one-half 

join  the  dancers  inside.     We  started  the  feat,  say  fifty  miles,  in  twenty- 

with  the  determination  of  doing  like-  four  hours, 

wise  this  season.  Harry  let   himself   out    at    onoe. 

Our  conversation   had  been  of  a  ^^ Do  you  mean  what  you  say?    Will 

very  versatile  nature.    Many  subjects  you  risk  a  bet,  that  one  of  us  Ameii* 

had  been  taken  up  and   laid  aside,  cans  at  this  *  table  cannot  do  more 

when    our    "heavy    man,"     Second  than  that? — over  hilly  country-roads 

Lieut.  Von  Hayn,  looking  over  the  too,  and  not  on  a  carefully-prepared 

terrace  down  the  road,  espied  an  offi-  track." 

cer  of   infantry  walking  along,  and  The  baron  promptly:   <' Certainly, 

"thanked  God  he  was  in  the  cavalry."  I  will  bet  a  dinner  for  the  party  here, 

He  said  it  with  so  much  satis^c-  that  you  cannot  produce  him." 

Hon  for  his  own  lot,   and  so  much  Hany  turned  to  me  for  a  moment 

commiseration  and  real  pity  for  the  "You  have  just  returned  from  a  walk 

luckless  infantry-man   in   his  voice,  in  the  Black  Forest.     How  far  is  it 

that  it  struck  us  a^  very  ludicrous,  from  here  to  Baden-Baaen  ? " 

Jim  Wade  asked  him  why  he  thought  "  About  seventy    miles  —  not    &r 

himself  better  oE  from  that  one  way  or  the  other  by  the 

"  Why !  doesn't  he  have  to  walk,  road ;  but  you  can  save  a  mile  or  two 

poor  devil,  while  I  can  ride  ?  "  here  and  there  by  paths  in  the  forest" 
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^  What  Bort    of  a   road  ?     Hard  the  bet  being  made,  the  dinner  be- 

walking?''  came    a    certainty;    for,    if   Harry 

''Hilly  enough,    but    pretty    fair  failed  to  name  his  man,  or  his  man 

generally.     Comparatirely  level  from  flailed  to  do  what  was  expected  of 

here  to  Weil,  then   very  hilly,  and  him,  of  course  we  dined  witK  Harry, 

often  rough,  till  you  reach  the  Murg.  Should  he  succeed,  why,    then    we 

You  can  sare  something  there   by  should  be  only  too  happy  to  be  the 

going  over  the  hill,  instead  of  around  guests   of   our    mutual   friehd,   Yon 

it  to  Baden,     The  short-cuts  are  gen*  Leurman. 

erally  pretty  rough.''  A  hat  was  placed  on  the  table,  and 

Harry  was  quiet  for   a  moment;  each  man  threw  a  name  into  it.     The 

then,  turning  to  the  baron, ''  I  will  result  was,  Miss  Ada  Pendleton,  Miss 

double  the  stakes,  and  increase  the  Annie   Tyrell,    Miss    Lillie    Tyrell, 

distance,"    he    said.      ''One    of    us  Miss  Era  Wade,  Miss  Alice  Gray, 

three   (of  course,  I  knew  he  meant  and  Miss  Nellie  Davis, 

himself)   shall   walk  from    here    to  As  these  names  were  read  out,  it 

Baden,  taking  any  road  that  h«  may  occurred  to  me,  that  conventionality 

deem  best,  and  shall  step  on  the  Kur-  required  a  ehaperone  on  all  such  occa- 

saal  terrace  there  ?rithin  twenty-four  sions.     I  expostulated, 

hours  from  the  time  of  starting  from  "  Boys,  this  won't  do :  we  must  have 

the  Konigsbau  here,  or  I  lose."  some  married  ladies." 

"I  accept,"  said  the  baron,  "on  "Fact!     But  who    is  to  be  left 

condition  that  the  trial  takes  place  out?" 

between  the  10th  and  20th  of  May.'  There  was  the  rub  I     Finally  we 

I  shall  get  a  furlough ;  and  so,  I  be-  decided  to  put  the  names  back  in  the 

lieve,  can  Lobenstein,"  turning  to  the  hat,  and  let  Yon  Hayn  take  out  one, 

officer,  who  had  not  spoken  as  yet.  who  should  stay  at  home.     I  think 

"  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  get  every  one  of  us  breathed  hard  as  he 

away    then,"    he    answered,     "  and  did  so :  I  know  I  felt  easier  when  the 

should  enjoy  this  immensely.     I  have  paper  was  unfolded,  BsidiNeUie  Davis, 

been    promising    myself   a    trip    to  in  Yon  Hayn's  own  handwriting,  ap- 

Baden    anyway;    and    this    episode  peared. 

will  be  sure  to  make  it  enjoyable.     Is  "  Bather  rough  on  you  too.  Yon 

it  a  bargain,  gentlemen?"  £[&ynl"    was    Jim's    consoling    re- 

"  It  is."  mark ;  while  the  bellicose  second  lieu- 

"  I'm  agreed."  .  tenant  sat  back  in  his  chair,  and  tried, 

" But  what,"  asked  the  baron,  "do  by  nonchalantly  curling  his   micro- 

you    mean,  Mr.  Pendleton,  by  dou-  sopical .  mustache,  to  appear  as  if  he 

bling  the  stakes  ?     I  said  a  dinner  for  didn't  care. 

the  party ;  and  what  should  we  six  Mrs.  Pendleton's   name    took   the 

do  with  a  dinner  for  twelve  ?  "  vacant  place  by  unanimous  consent  to 

"  Ask  our  friends,  of  course.     We  my  suggestion  to  that  effect, 

could  make  it  either  a  stag-party,  or  The  demands  of  Mrs.  Qmndy  were 

be  joined  by  six  ladies.    'I  incline  to  of  course  satisfied ;  and,  as  no  one 

the  latter  arrangement"  present  had  any  objection   to  being 

So  did  we  all ;  and  it  was  decided  thirteen   at  a  table,  Mrs.  Tyrell  of 

to    choose  our   company    then    and  Baltimore  was  also  added  to  the  list, 

theie ;  for,  as  Jim  Wade  remarked,  we  intending  to  ask  her  to  act  as 
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judge,  and  to.  receive  the  pedestrian  walk,  as  also  of  carriage,  to  be  defrayed  by 

at  Bflden  on  hia  arrival  ^^^  ^^"^«  *^  ^'-    ^®  ^^^^  are  to  be 

at  isaaen  on  ms  amvai.  ^  ^^^^^  f^^  thirteen  persons  at  Hotel 

"  Garden  ! "      called     Jim     Wade,  de  Kassie  in  Baden.    By  mutual  consent, 

"  Fill   up  these  gentlemen's  glasses,  Mrs.  Tyrell  of  Baltimore  to  be  requested 

^^  J  1    .-  1  •„  „i.^^i.  ^e  wv««.«-  to  act  as  judge,  and  to  receive  pedestrian  at 

and  bnng  me  a  big  sheet  of  paper,  Baden,  j^  al^  to  preside  at  biiquet    This 

and  some  pens  and  ink."  agreement  to  be  placed  in  her  hands. 

«  What's  up  now,  Jim? "  I  asked  (Signed)  Vow  Lbotimax, 

"  I'm  gomg  to  draw  up  a  paper,  y^  Havw, 

registering  this  bet,  and  setting  down  Fbanz  ^bbhbtmn,  .  nrftn^^e*. 

any  conditions  which    may  suggest  EbnestGbat, 
themselves  to  any  of  us.      I  don't 

propose  to  lose  any  chance  for  a  feast        While  we   had  been   working  on 

because  something  is  not  regular.''  this  document,  we  had    not  noticed 

We  all  thought  well  of  the  idea ;  that  the  band  had  gone  inside,  and 

and    after    sundxy  suggestions,   and  were  about  to  tune  up  for  the  dancing, 

some  little  discussion,   Jim    had    a  We    could    see    the    ladies    moving 

gorgeous  looking  document,  of  which  about  in  the  lighted  ball-room,  and 

this  is  a  tolerable  copy  as  I  remem-  were ,  about  to  join  them,  when  the 

her  it.  baron  reminded  Harry  that  his  man 

was  as  yet  unnamed.     To  my  utter 

G     £MENT.  amazement   he  named  me.      I   had 

Hotel  Bbluevttb,  April  SO,  1870.  felt  SO  sure  all  along  that  he  proposed 

This  is  to  certify  that  on  this  date,  and  in  ^  undertake  it  himself,  that  I  was 
presence  of  witnesses,  a  bet  was  made  completely  taken  aback.  I  was  con- 
between  Mr.  Harry  Pendleton  of  New  giderably  annoyed,  and  told  him  flatly 
York  City,  and  Baron  Carl  August.  Von  .vtu  tt* 
Leurman,  of  his  Majestv's  body-guard,  as  '^hat  1  would  not  accept.  His  answer, 
follows,  and  subject  to  conditions  herein-  as  he  turned  away  to  claim  a  waltc 
aft^  8^ed ;  vlt,  -  ^^^  ^^^  rp      U  ^^  simply,  « Keep 

Mr.  Pendleton  agrees  to  name  a  person  ui.         tj»  \ 

from  among  the  party  here  assembled,  who  J^^^  temper,  old  boy,   1  don  t  want 

shall  walk  from  the  Konigsbau  here,  to  the  your   answer   to-night.     I'm   coming 

Kursa^  in  Baden^the  latter  place  to  be  ^^^^  ^  talk  it  over  with  you  in  the 
reached   withm   twenty-four  hours   after  ,       ,,  '' 

time  of  departure  from  the  former.    Failure  n^orning. 

to  name  his  party,  or  failure  on  part  of        "  Much    good  the  palaver  may  do 

party  so  named  to  accomplish  tindertak-  y^^  »>  j  muttered  as  I  went  in  search 

ing,  constitutes   loss   by   Mr.    Pendleton,  ''-(.•       •  j.  i.      i_   j  •     j 

whose  suc^ssful  accomplishment  of  both  ^'  °^8  Sister,  who  had  promised  me 

of  these  points  constitates  loss  by  Baron  this  waltz. 

Vonl^urman.  ,.       ,,         ,        Meantime  the  news  of  our  project 

Pedestnan  to  have  choice  of  day  and  ,     >  .  ,  ,..,,        •    i 

hour  of  starting  (the  day,  however,  to  be  °*^   ^^^P*   a«>««d  our  little   circle ; 

between  the  10th  and  20th  of  May  next) ;  and,  when  I  entered,  every  one  had 

to  choose  his  own  route,  and  to  regulate  ^^ad   the  paper,  which   had   already 

all  mmor  pomts,  such  as  time,  and  length  ,  i       j   •      -^^       m       ii»     i.      j 

of  halte,  manner  of  walking,  Ac,  for  him-  *^®^  placed  m   Mrs.  Tyrell  s  hands, 

self ;  to  be  at  liberty  to  eat  and  drink,  as  It  was  the  topic  of  the  evening. 

where^^hr^l^^wT^*  *^  ^""^^  ^**^  ^^       ^^  ^^  always  a  pleasure  to  waltz 

Pedestrian  to  'be  accompanied  by  two  ^^*^  .^*®^  Pendleton ;  and  that  night 

gentlemen  here  present,  in  a  vehicle  of  I  enjoyed   it  even   more  than  usual, 

some  sort,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  his  She    was    looking    beautifully,    and 
time,  and  of  being  of   any  assistance  to  j  i.         •       1.1. 

him,  also  to  carry  any  thing  vhich  he  may  ^^^^  ^^^  charming  than  evw,  as, 

desire  to  use  on  the  walk.    Ail  expenses  of  our  walte  over,  I  led  her  into  one  of 
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the  alcoyes  off  the  baH-coom,  where  land  last  aummer,  I  shall  take  the 
she  sank  in  among  the  cushions  on  liberty  of  doubting  your  plea  of  in- 
the  divan  by  the  window,  and,  with  ability.  It  would  please  Harry  so 
a  sort  of  Turkish  luxuriousness^  I  much,  and  —  and  it  would  please  me 
chose  a  hassock  at  her  feet.  She  let  too,  Mr.  Gray,"  -—  a  slight,  a  very 
me  light  my  cigarette,  and  then  began  slight  savor  of  coquetry  in  that 
at  once  speaking  of  the  projected  remark,  —  then,  persuasively,  woman- 
walk,  like,  ''  I  wish  you  would  go.^'     Sud- 

'5  Tell  me  all  about  it,  Mr.  Gray,''  denly^  in  a  somewhat  different  tone, 

she  began.     <<  You  men  do  have  such  *'  I  don't  like  Baron  Von  Leurman, 

splendid    times  I     I  have    seen    the  do  you  ? '' 

paper  Mrs.   Tyrell  has,   and  it    all  Now  this  was  cruel.     Womanlike, 

aeems  so  delightful  I     I  am  so  glad  Miss  Pendleton  struck  hardest  at  the 

we  are  to  be  at  Baden  :  we  can  see  most  vulnerable  part     I   ought    to 

our  conquering  hero  come.     By  the  have  liked  the  baron,  did  like  him 

by,  who  is  he  to  be  ?•      I  haven't  perhaps ;  for  a  pleasanter  companion, 

heard  yet"  nor  a  more  genial  fellow,  than  he,*  I 

'^'  Harry  named  me,"  I  said ;  ^'  but  had  seldom  met.     But  I  was  a  little 

I  have  declined  the  proffered  honor,  bit  jealous  of  him ;  and  my  companion 

Kather  too  much  like  the  cat  and  knew  it,   and  sometimes  used  that 

the    monkey,  —  all    burnsi    and    no  knowledge  to  my  utter  discomfiture, 

chestnuts."  If  this  that  she  told  me  now  was  the 

'^  But  the  honor  of  succeeding."  truth,  she  had  never  let  me  kno^  it 

'^An   honor  which   would   not  be  before.     My  answer   was   indistinct, 

mine,  I  am  afraid ;   and  I   am   not  but  evidently  sufficient ;  i6t  she  went 

sufficiently  sure   I  could  accomplish  on  :  — 

it  to  desire  to  run  the  risk  of  having  ^'  Well,  then,  undertake  this  walk 

to  give  in.     Harry's  choice  of  me  is  to  show  him  what  an  American  can 

very  flattering;  but  I  have  no  such  do;  won't  you,  please?" 

belief  in  my  own  powers  of  endur-  She  looked  so  perfectly  bewitching 

ance  as  that  choice  would  lead  me  to  as   she    sat    there  waiting    for  my 

suppose  he  has.     So,  as  I  say,  I  shall  answer,  looking  at  me  with  her  great 

BOt  attempt  it    Sorry  to  leave  Harry  blue  eyes,  while  the  moonlight  coming 

in  the  lurch ;  but  he  should  have  con-  through  the   open  window  fell  with 

suited  with  me  first.     This  will  make  its  silver  into  her  red  gold  hair,  that 

him  more  careful  in  future.    He  must  a  man  much  less  in  love  than  I  waa 

either  do    it    himself,  or  give    the  would  have  wavered  in  a  resolution 

dinner.     I  must  be  counted  out     Do  as  strong  as  mine.     ^'  The  man  who 

you  know  what  a  walk  this  is.  Miss  wavers  is  lost"    That  little  remark 

Pendleton?    A  good  seventy  miles,  about  the  baron  went  a  great  way. 

over  country  roads, —say  three  miles  I  looked  full  in  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 

every  hour  in  the  twenty^four,  with-  then :  — 

out    counting    stoppages,    of   which  ^'Do  you  really  want  me  to  go, 

there  must  of  necessity  be  some.    It  Ada  ?    If  so,  I  must  have  some  token 

is  a  big  job  for  an  amateur."  from  you  to  help  me  win,  —  a  bit  of 

''A  hard,  long  tramp,  no  doubt:  that  ribbon^"  touching  a  pale  blue 

still,  after  some  of  the  feats  I  have  one  she    wore,   "the   colors  of    the 

heard  of  your  performing  in  Switser-  ladie  fayre,  whose  knight  I  am  to  be." 
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I  had  never  called  her  Ada  before ;  g^n  by  breakfast-time,  and  also  day- 

and  she  did  not  rebuke    me,  only  light  for  the  hard  places.'' 

looked  at  me   with    her    big    blue  And  so  it  was  finally  arranged, 

eyes.  A  week  later  Harry  and  I  walked 

^'  If  I  make  you  my  gallant  knight,  over  the  road  carefully,   and  fouDd 

will  you  promise  me  to  win  ?  "  several  opportunities  to  make  short- 

^'  Not  that,  but  to  do  my  best,  my  cuts,  which  might  or  might  not  be 

very  utmost.     It's  -  a    much    longer  useful  when  the  time  came, 

pull  than  I  ever  tried  before."  

^'My  knight  must   not  fail,"  she  The  12th  of    May   was  the  day 

said,  smiling  at  me  in  a  way  to  make  fixed  finally  for  the  triaL     A  rain  in 

me  TOW  to  strike  the  obnoxious  word  the  morning  had  made  it  as  nearly 

out  of  my  vocabulary.  perfect    for  such   an   occasion    as   I 

A  few  minutes  later,  when  I  led  could  have  wished.     The  roads  were 

her  into    the    main    hall    again,    I  just  right, — neither  dusty  nor  too 

astonished  Harry  by  the  announce-  wet    Harry  had  been  with  me  all  day; 

ment  that  I  had  changed  my  mind.  and  I  had  slept  the  g^reater  part  of 

He   was   at   my  rooms   the    next  the  afternoon.     A  little  before  six,  he 

morning  to  talk  matters  over.     What  rooted  me  out  of  bed ;  and  we  ate  a 

about  preparations?    Did  I  propose  steak  and  a  roll,   and  drank    some 

to  do  any  thing  towards  training  ?  very  strong  cofiee  together.     Then  I 

When  would  I  start?  leisurely, dressed  myself  in  a  suit  of 

^tl  shall  walk  somewhat  every  day,  light-gray  flannel,  on  the  style  of  our 

live   pretty   regularly,   ease  down   a  old    Harvard    base-ball    uniform,-^ 

little  on  m*y  smoking,  and  go  to  bed  loose  shirt,  well  open  -at  the  neck,  but 

early.     I  think  that  will  about  cover  trousers    fitting  like   a    glove,    and 

the  training  part  of  it.     I  shall  start  tight  at  the  ankle.     I  wore  in  a  but- 

at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  say  tonhole  a  little   scrap   of   pale-blue 

Monday  the  12th.     I  want  to  walk  ribbon.     My  cap  was  of  white  linen, 

over  the   road  once,  taking  two  or  such  as  is  worn  by  British  officers  in 

three  days   at  it:   you  will  go  with  India,  but  minus    the    havelock.     I 

me,  of  course.     I  want  to  fix  points  confess  to  a  strange  feeling  of  nerv* 

in  my  mind,  and  see  where  I  can  ousness  while  I  was  getting  ready; 

make  any  short-cuts."  but  it  passed  off  quickly,  and  I  felt 

'^  Good  enough  !    But  why  do  you  myself  again, 

chose  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  to  At  twenty  minutes  before  seven, 

start  ?     Strikes  me,  I  should  prefer  Lobenstein    and.  Jim,  who  were    to 

four  or  five  in  the  morning."  accompany  me,  drove  up  in  a  light 

''A  nice  time  that  would  be  to  one-horse  affitir ;  and  Franz  drove  me 

arrive  at  Baden,  wouldn^t  it.     Ima-  down  to  the  Konigsbau,  while  Jim 

gine  having  our  worthy  judge  meet  and  Harry  walked  down  together, 

me    at  the  Kursaal   at  that  hour!  I   was   quite  unprepared   for    the 

Bather  too  pastoral.     And  don't  you  reception  I  was  to  receive  there.    A 

see,  from  here  to  Weil  I  have  a  good  number  of  young  officers,  and  quite 

straight  road,  the  best  part  of  the  a  delegation  of  our  American  colony, 

whole,  to  take  at  night.     If  I   can  were  on  hand  to  send  me  o£     Some 

walk  on  that  at  the  rate  of  four  to  of   tl^e  officers  were   mounted,    and 

four  and  a  hal^  I  have  a  considerable  proposed  to  ride  up  the  Hasenberg 
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with  me,  take  supper  there,  and  re-  out  too  much  on  this  hill :  hold  your- 

tum.     I  had  said    good-by    to    the  self  in  for  the  leyel  beyond.      Got 

Tyrellsy   Miss  iPendleton,   and   Miss  every  thing  yon  need  ?     fiy  the  by, 

Wade  in  the  morning.     Miss  Wade,  I  put  a  box  of   crackers  and  some 

with   a  party,  had   already   gone  to  sherry  in  the  w&gon  with  yoar  coat; 

Baden :  the  others  were  going  in  the  thought  they  might  come  handy.'' 

morning  train.    I  had  hoped  to  see  They   are  sure  to ;    and  I  thank 

them   there  to  say   good-by   again ;  him.     By  this,  we  have  reached  the 

but  they  were  not  there,  and  no  one  summit.      Way    below   us    lies    the 

had  seen  them.  most   beautiful   city  of   South   Ger« 

It  is '  very  close  on  seven  o'clock,  many,  a  garden  indeed,  as  its  name 

Three  minutes  —  two  minutes  —  one  implies.     That  sun  setting  over  the 

minute!     "Are  you  ready?"     lam  Neokar,  and  gilding  all  the  windows 

ready ;    but  I  look  up   the   Schloss  in  the  city,  is  wonderfully  beautiful. 

Platz   in  the   vain    hope    of   seeing  .     Here  they  all    leave    us,    except 

some  one  of  the  party  whom  I  miss.  Harry,  and  the  boys  in  the  wagon. 

No  one  in  sight.      Busy  packing,  I  I  call  out  to  the  baron,  ^<  We  meet 

suppose :  still  I  should  have  thought  to-morrow  on  the  terrace  at  Baden. 

she  might  have  come  to  speed  her  Au  revoir/^'     His  answer  is  indis- 

knight,  as  I  am  going  to  this  ''wager  tinct. 

of  battle  "  for  her,  and  she  has  given  A  pleasant  surprise  awaits  us  here, 

the   gage.      "  Seven  o'clock.      Go  \ "  Just  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  there 

I  wave  my  hand  to  the  ladies ,  who  stands  a  carriage  waiting  for  us  «to 

stand  there  flattering  their  handker-  come  up,  —  a  surprise  to  me,  but  evi- 

chiefs.     We  are  off,  —  Lobenstein  and  dently  none  to    Harry,   who  recog- 

Wade  in    their  Einspanner,    Harry  nizes,  even  more  quickly  than  I  do, 

walking  by  my  side,  the  baron   and  the   party  we  had  missed  below,  — " 

quite  a  knot  of  boyd  on  horseback.  Mrs.  Tyrell,-  her  daughters,  and  Miss 

Up  the  Konigsstrasse,  past  the  Pendleton.  The  former  lady  calls 
fountain,  out  on  the  beautiful  new  out,  as  we  approach,  -^ 
Beinsbnrg,  past  the  last  house,  fairly  ''  You  must  have  started  ,well  on 
out  into  the  open ;  the  long,  steep  time,  Mr.  Gray.  We  expected  to 
Hasenberg  to  be  climbed.  The  offi-  wait  here  some  little  while  yet.  As 
cers  are  laughing  and  talking  to-  we  are  to  Be  the  first  to  receive  you, 
gethen  I  h^ar  one  or  two  small  bets  we  .want  to  be  the  last  to  say  good- 
offered  and  taken.  The  odds  seem  to  by :  so  we  intend  driving  along  with 
be  against  \ne  in  every  instance.  I  you  a  little  way." 
set  my  teeth,  and  make  up  my  mind  I  express  my  delight  at  the  ar- 
to  win.  I  feel  like  the  party  in  the  rangement,  and  take  up*  my  station 
story,  who,  starting  out  on  the  prai-  by  the  side  of  the  carriage  where 
ries,  before  the  railroad  times,  painted  Miss  Pendleton  sits  ;  and,  so  walking, 
on  the  wagon-flap,  ''Pike's  Peak,  or  the  conversation  becomes  general, 
bust."  t  believe  the  old  party  They  are  to  take  a  train  foi:  Baden 
"  busted."  I  am  mentally  resolved  early  in  the  morning,  and  arrive  there 
not  to.  Harry  is  talking  as  we  walk  about  noon.  They  will  dine,  and  get  a 
up  together.  little  settled,  then  go  to  the  Kursaal, 

"How  do  you  feel,  old  boy?    All  and  spend  the  afternoon,  listening  to 

right  ?     Gk>od !     Don't  let  yourself  the  music,  and  waiting  for  me.    I  can 
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Bcaroely  be  expected  before  seven ;  but  At  midnight  we   paes  through  a 

they  might  as  well  be  there  as  in  their  little  village,  all  asleep,  where  I  call  a 

hotel.     They   accompany   us   to   the  halt  of  twenty  minutes,  and  bathe  my 

edge  of  the  woods,  where  the  road  feet   at   the   town   fountain,  rubbing 

branches  off  to  Castle  Solitude,     As  them  afterwards  with  a  little  whiskey, 

the  carriage  turns  to  leave  us,  Ada,  and  then,  for  fear  of  becoming  stil^ 

leaning  over  the  side,  whispers,  '^No  move  about  while  munching  a  cracker, 

failure,  Sir  Knight!     Bemember that.  By    half-past    twelve    we    are    well 

I  see  you  have  your  knot  of  ribbon,  under  way  again.    I  have  made  about 

Beware  lest  you  fail,  and  it  has  to  be  twenty-one  miles  so  far. 

given   to   the   baron."      Then,   as  I  How  quiet  every  thiug  is  I     We  do 

press  her  hand  for  a  moment  in  say-  not  meet  a  person,  or  see  a  light,  in 

ing  good-by,  I  promise  again  to  be  any  of  the  quaint  old  towns  through 

worthy  of  the  colors.  which  we  pass. 

Harry  is  up  on  the  box  to  return  Just  after  sunrise  we  pass  through 
,  with  the  ladies.  ^'Be  careful  of  the  town  where  Kepler  the  astrono* 
yourself  old  boy !  If  you  can  make  mer  was  born,  being,  perhaps,  the  first 
Hengstett  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  strangers  who  have  seen  the  statue  to 
morning,  I  think  you  are  safe.  Jim  him,  which  has  only  been  unveiled 
will  telegraph  progress  to  me,  when  within  the  week.  Lobenstein  would 
he  has  opportunity.  Qood-by!"  The  like  to  stop  for  breakfast,  but,  as  I  call 
ladies  wave  their  hands.  I  raise  my  no  halt,  is  obliged  to  keep  on,  re- 
cap ;  and  we  are  left  on  the  road.  luctantly  enough.     Six-forty  we  pass 

A  glance  at  my  watch  shows  how  through  Hengstett     I  am  one  hour 

slowly  I  have  walked.     Five  minutes  and  forty  minutes  ahead  of  Harry's 

to  eight,  and  only  three  miles  so  far.  timet     Half  an  hour  later    I  call  a 

Now  for  some  real,  honest  work !  halt  for  breakfast  at  the  pretty  little 

Four  miles  or  so  of  wood-cutters  village  of  Hirscau. 

road,    then    out    on    the    post-road  I  doubt  whether  auy  of  our  party 

again.     It  is  darkening  rapidly ;  but  i^re  better  pleased  at  the  stop  than 

I  have  no  -real  wood-road  again  for  the  hprse  is.     We  take  our  breakfast 

many  hours.     I   have   settled   down  —  eggs,  cold  meat,  black  bread,  and  a 

into  a  long  swing  that  is  taking  me  most  nauseating  concoction  of  beans, 

four  miles    and    a    half   easily.     A  called   coffee^- at  the   ^^Waldhorn," 

splendid  road  to  walk  on,  as  all  these  opposite  the  ruined  monastery :  that 

South  German   roads  are :    they  are  over,  I  bathe  my  feet,  rub  them,  and 

built  to  last,  and  as  hard  and  smooth  put  on  a  fresh  pair  of  woollen  socks ; 

as  our  own  Central  Park  drives.  then  I  turn  in  for  an  bourns  nap,  Jim 

The  hardest  part  of  the  business  promising  to  wake  me  promptly.  He 
here  falls  on  the  horse,  who  can  find  pounds  me  well  first,  as  I  show  him, 
no  pace  to  suit  the  occasion ;  for,  if  using  the  sides  of  his  hands  as  in  a 
he  walks,  I  outstrip  him ;  and,  when  Bussian  bath,  then  goes  out  to  tele- 
he  trots,  he  leaves  me  behind :  so  we  graph  progress  to  Harry, 
are  constantly  changing  positions.  Jim  calls  me  promptly  when  the 
Lobenstein  smokes  incessantly,  light-  hour  is  up,  and  I  go  to  the  door  of  the 
ing  one  cigar  from  the  stump  of  the  inn,  feeling  somewhat  stiff  and  tired, 
other.  So  we  go  on  through  the  — go  out  to  find  the  whole  populace 
better  part  of  the  night.  waiting  to  see  tlie  wonderful  Amen- 
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can,  and  Franz  holding  forth  to  them,  the  Dobel,  which  I  propose  to  cross, 

telling  some  of  the  most  atrocious  lies  thus  saving  the  long  road  round  the 

he  can  concoct.     All  are  there,  from  hase.     We  leave  Wildbad  at  the  left, 

the  schoolmaster  to  the  village  idiot,  striking    directly  out    for    the    hill, 

My  walking-costume,  which  they  sup-  which  rises  in  front.     Jim  with  the 

pose  to  be    the    national    dress  of  wagon  meets  us  as  we  emerge  from 

my  benighted   country,  is  examined  the  footpath,  and  he  and  Franz  change 

with  great  interest.     The  dominie  is  places ;  the  former  making  the  ascent 

the  spokesman,  and  asks  many  ques-  with  me,  while  the  latter  is  to  drive 

tions.     The  worthy  man   cannot  be  round,  and  meet  us  at  the  other  side, 

made  to  comprehend  that  I  am  walk-  It  is  a  long,  hard  pull  up  that  hill ; 

ing  because  I  prefer  it     Have  I  not  and  Jim  is   glad  to  find  the  horse 

heard  of  the  new  railroad  ?  why,  then,  waiting  at  the  foot,  after  we  cross.     I 

don't  I  come  that  way?     I  really  pre-  feel  the  climb  materially,  and  would 

fer    to    walk.     Unmitigated    amaze-  be  glad  to  take  a  little  drive  myself, 

ment  at  this  from  the  populace,  who  A  glance  at  my  blue  ribbon  sets  all 

begin  to  think   I  am  insane :  some  such  feelings  at  rest,  however,  and  I 

move  off.    The  schoolmaster  shakes  step  out  as  well  as  I  can.     A  half- 

his  head  solemnly :  ''  No ;  but  they  are  hour    brings   us    to    the  village  of 

a  strange  people,  those  Americans."  Herrenalb. 

Jim  has  brought  round  the  wagon,  Now,  how   do  we    stand  ?    It    is 

with  a  new  horse ;  and  Franz,  lighting  about  one-twenty,  and  Baden  still  six- 

a    fresh  cigar,  —  say  the    sixteenth  teen  miles  away.     I  do  not  think  that 

since    we    started,  ^-  gets    in.      The  I  can  afford  to  halt  there  for  dinner, 

smell  of  it  is  tantalizing  enough  to  but  leave  Jim  in  the  wagon  at  the 

me;  but  I  know  better  than  to  waste  ''Ox,"    while    Franz    again    accom- 

my  breath  that  way :  those  hills  ahead  panics  me  on  foot.     I  munch  a  crack* 

will  take  all   the  wind  I  can   spare,  er  as  I  walk.     Jim  is  not  long  about 

I  solace  myself,  however,  with  a  glass  his  dinner,  and  soon   overtakes  us ; 

of  sherry,  and  offer  one  to  the  domi-  and  Franz  gets  in  i^ain. 

nie,  who  raises  his  hat  to  me  as  he  So  we  go,  —  quietly  now ;    for  I 

drinks,  wishing  me  a  prosperous  jour-  am    getting  pretty   well  tired,    and 

ney.    The  populace  salute  us  with  the  don't  feel  up  to  much  conversation, 

usual,  ''  Qrus8  di  Ghtt !  "  as  we  start.  Lobenstein  smokes :  Jim  ruminates. 

It  is    pine- woods,  the  true  black  and  glances  often   at  his  wateh.     I 

forest,    all    the    way    now,   up    and  am  evidently  going  slower ;  and  three 

down  hill,  with  only  occasional  patehes  miles  an  hoar  seem  harder  now  than 

of  open  road.     A  fraction  less  than  four  did  at  first, 

thirty  miles  from  Baden,  and  about  At  ten  minutes  of  five  exactly,  we 

ten  hours  to  do  it  in.     I  walk  heavily  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Murg  into 

at  first ;  but,  twenty  minutes  later,  I  Gemsbach.      By  my  short-cut  over 

am  well  limbered  up,  and  doing  a  lit-  the  hills,   Balen    lies    distant  -only 

tie  better  than  three  and  a  half  miles,  about  five  miles.     The  prospect  seems 

This  pace  I  keep  up,  till,  at  eleven-  good.     Jim  and  I  strike  out  into  our 

thirty,  we  reach  Galmbach.  little  moantein-path. 

Here  Jim  drives  on  alone  to  Wild-  It  is  pretty  rough  walking  this, 

bad  to  telegraph  Harry  again ;  while  for  a  man  so  exasperatingly  tired  as  I 

Franz  walks  with  me  to  the  foot  of  am :  but  at  the  top  of  the  hill   wo 
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strike  from  our  path  to  the  carriage  tion  most  imusnal  ^m    everybody, 

road  again ;  and  Franz  is  there  very  whenever  I    showed    myself.      Two 

soon  after  utf.  days  of  sleeping,  and  being  doctored 

It  is  five  minutes  past  six  when  we  by  Harry,  who  was  a  most  efficient 

reach    the     summit,    and    catch     a  nurse.     On  the  evening  of  the  third 

glimpse  of  the  city  away  in  the  valley  day,  we  had  our  banquet  at  Hotel  de 

below  us,     Now  down  I  Bussie.     The  baron  had  done  things 

I  feel  myself  getting  somewhat  ner-  very  handsomely ;  and  his  dinner  vras  a 

vous  as  I  stride  down  the  hill,  which  to  great  success.     We  sat  down  at  five 

my  impatience  seems  almost  intermi-  o'clock,  and  I  am  afraid  to  say  when 

nable.     Jim,  from  his  seat  in  the  cap-  we   got   up.      I  was   given  the  post 

riage,  seems  even  more  so,  as  he  gives  of   honor,  —  at    the  right  hand    of 

me  the  time  every  five  minutes.  our    estimable  judge,    Mrs.    Tyrell, 

Down  at  last,  and  walking  over  the  who  presided,   and  had   Ada  for  a 

cobble-stones  of  the  lower  part  of  the  partner.      We   were   a  very   happy, 

city.     ^^  Seventeen  minutes,"  Jim  says  merry  party,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  to 

as  I  cross  the  bridge,  and,  leaving  the  full.     There  were  speeches  and 

the  cobble-stones,  with  fiendish  de-  toasts  without  number ;  and  at  last, 

light  make  a  short  ''  spurt "  to  come  when  dessert  was  on  the  table,  Mrs. 

up  in  style.                              ,  Tyrell,   "  in   Ix'half   of    the   ladies,'' 

A  moment  more,  and  the  Kursaal  presented  me  with  a  most  beautiful 

is  in   sight     I  see   a  party  seated  little  locket,  bearing  simply  the  in- 

there,   and   a  tall   man  in   uniform,  scription  on  the  reverse :  — 

twisting  a  big  blonde  mustache.     An-  "  badbk,  isth  mat,  ismj' 

other  moment,  and  the   party   have  I  was  unused  to  this  sort  of  thing, 

caught  sight  of  us,  and  are  fluttering  I  had  never  been  a  hero  before ;  and  I 

a  whole  row  of  handkerchiefs.  question    whether  I    ever  shall    be 

It  is  exactly  nine  minutes  of  seven  again.  I  did  not  feel  equal  to  the 
when  I  put  foot  on  the  terrace.  '<  La-  situation,  but  made  some  few  simple 
dies,  good-evening.  —  Baron,  I  have  expressions  of  surprise  and  grati- 
the  honor  to  keep  my  appointment.''  tude ;  and  then  Mrs.  Tyrell  came  to 
Then  I  sink  into  the  nearest  chair ;  my  rescue  gallantly  with  some  happy 
while  all  crowd  round,  and  congratu-  remarks  from  the  chair,  in  which  she 
late.  I  am  about  used  up,  and  don't  announced  that  the  baron  had  made 
hear  much  that  they  say;  but  Ada  all  preparations  for  a  German,  and 
rewards  me  sufficiently  for  all  by  that  the  music  was  outside,  waiting 
some  murmured  remark,  which  I  to  be  summoned  in. 
alone  catch,  and  in  which  she  calls  The  tables  were  at  onoe  cleared 
me,  for  the  first  time  since  I  have  away ;  and  the  baron  led  a  most  en- 
known  her,  by  roy  first  name.  Then  joyable  German  with  Mrs,  Tyrell,  — 
Harry  takes  me  in  charge,  and  drives  a  German  which  I  suppose  none  of 
me  rapidly  to  the  hotel,  where  he  has  us  are  likely  to  forget,  I  certainly 
prepared  a  room  forme.  It  has  been  not;  for  I  danced  it  with  Ada;  and, 
a  close  shave ;  but  I  have  won.  when  we  finished,  she  had  given  me 

permission  to  wear  her  colors,  and  be 

For  two  days  following^  I  was  get-  her  knight^  indefinitely, 

ting  over  my  ^sttigue,  receiving  atten-  I  am  wearing  them  at  oxesent 
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BAKCROFPS  mSTORT.i  th«  materials  of  history.     He  hardly 

Oh  the  16th  of  June,  1834,  Mr.  »«»t»«'P«t«<i.    »*    *>»»»   moment,   that 

George  Bancroft  wrote  the  Preface  to  ^^^^  ^•"  «"«'«'»  '»  collecting  those 

his  first  volume  of  the  History  of  the  materials  would  be  a  hmdeamce  to 

United  States.     He  was  then  thirty-  ^  ~P"*  P"8^*  "» *»"  undertaking, 

four  years  old.     We  have  now  the  Fo«rtunately  for  us  all,  however,  he 

tenth  volume  of  the  History,  which  ^  ^^  ®"'8fd  to  struggle  as  he 

completes  ifc     It  ends  with  the  treaty  ':«"*   ^^V"  ?"*  emlw^wM'nent  of 

of  peace  with  England,  signed  on  the  "****-,    ^^    ^'^  T**^   delayed,  aU 

let  of  November,  1782.  *'<'?8'  ^^  *^®  necessity  of  choosing  a 

The  original  Preface  becomes  mat-  P**'''  often    quite   new,   among  the 

ter  of  interest,  now  that  wo  can  com-  *"«««»  f  antaquity  which    have 

pare  the  young  man's  plans  with  their  ^^  P'^    "P  *>'    ^"    inspection, 

fulfilment  in  a  laborious  life.  ^^^ ,"  fortunate  for  us ;  for  if  the 

record  of  a    hnndred    and    seyenty 

'*I  hare  desired,"  he  said,  *' to  give  to  the  years,  from  1660  to  1830,  had  indeed 

work  the  interest  of  authenticity.    I  have  l,eeii  crowded  within   three   or  four 

applied,  as  I  have  proceeded,  the  principles  i   _.               ^i           *   •     i      i 

of  historical  Keptlcism;  md,  not  aUoTring  T0>a«»e8»  «    t^o   original  plan  pro- 

myself  to  grow  weary  in  comparing  wit-  posed,  the  narrative  would  of  neces- 

nesses  or  consulting  codes  of  laws,  I  have  gity  have  been  condensed  so  far  as  to 

endeavored  to  impart  originaUty  to  my  nar-  Ug  j--.  ^^  indeed  in  manv  reffarda 

raUve,  by  deriving  it  from  writings  and  °^  ^^ '  *^^^  intteea,  in  many  regards, 

sources  which  were  the  contemporaries  of  such  a  narrative  could  only  have  told 

the  events  that  are  described."  on  what   we   knew    sufficiently  well 

•kr     -D         A.  .a  i.i.      J  I.*       1^     ..  before.      The  enlargement  of  plan, 

Mr.  Bancroft  flattered  himselL  at  •       , .  ,         ,           r        ,           r 

^1.  J.  ^'          'A.\.  j.1.              X  ^«           ^  by  which  we  have  nine  volumes  for  a 

that  time,  with  the  expectation,  not  r      ^    j        j   ,       .     . 

i.      ixi-i.!,       i-ij            1^  hundred  and  twenty-two  years,  in- 
unnatural,  that  he   should   complete  ^j/^xi.              r          i           r 
1,  •   XT-  X       •     r            n          1  stead  of  three  or  four  volumes  for  a 
his  History  in  four  or  five  volumes;  t      j    j       j     -.x      l            j      xi. 
<i^«     •       -x  •     i.1.  X                           .  hundred  and  sixty,  has    made    the 
bringing  it  in  that  compass  even  to  ,     ,   .   .        ^         f        ..         u  i 
.•^.j.       i..t.v           ^       -r  •  book  interesting  where  it  would  have 
the  penod  m  which  he   wrote.     In-  ,          ,  „        j  ,          ,            j     .x 
,     •I'V                  1 .       ii>  •     .1      n    ^  been  dull,  and  has,  also,  made  it  a 
deed  he  excuses  himself,  m  the  first  ^     j    j       v          -x         i  j       _x  •  i 
T»    ^       J.        1.1.  1.      XI.   «    ^     1  standard,  where    it  would   certainly 
Preface,  for  publishing  the  first  volume  ,         ,                  ,              j  r       xx 
1-    'i.    ii  t                xi^  x  1-   XI       1  X  t  have  been  passed  over  and  forgotten, 
by  itself,  by  saying  that  he  thought  he  *  ,           .x«  •       i    i     n    x    x 

/    1,  A           1      *     ^.'       li.  I. .     ,  A  true  criticism  looks  first  at  an 

should  thus  make  for  himself  friends  v  t  j        i  i.        xl        •  x     ^ 

,.          ,.          .^r.      .        11    X.  accomplished  work  from  the  point  of 

disposed  to  assist  him  m  collecting  r  ^\.      _x»  x            xl      x 

^                                                     ^  view  of  the  artist,  or  author,  to  see 

imstoryof  the  Uidtod  states,  firom  the  Dis-  first  whether  he  has  done  what  he 

oovenr€«  the  American  GontlDent.    By  George  trfed  to  do.     Whether  he  tried  to  do 

Bancroft.     Vol.  x     Botton:  Little  ft  Brown,  ««..<..                       ^i.              i 

1974  the  best  thing    is  another  and  an 
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after  question.  We  have  to  observe,  requisite.  That  people  may  read 
then,  that  Mr.  Bancroft  proposed  to  what  you  write  is  certainly  the 
himself  some  things  which  are  not  first  desideratum.  For  as  humble  a 
ordinarily  proposed  by  historians ;  and  reason  as  that  which  makes  us  write 
it  is  a  little  remarkable  to  see  how  with  black  ink  on  white  paper,  in- 
closely  he  has  held  to  these  plans  stead  of  trriting  with  blue  ink  on 
through  forty  years.  Few  men  are  blue  paper ;  for  the  reason^  namely, 
so  faithful  to  the  promises  of  a  pro-  that  we  wish  the  reader  to  read  what 
spectus.  Some  of  the  points  where  we  write,  —  for  this  same  reason  must 
he  is  most  frequently  challenged  by  the  historian  make  his  book  so  agree- 
unfriendly  judges  are  exactly  in  the  able  that  the  reader  shall  read  it  from 
line  which  he  laid  out  for  himself  in  the  beginning  to  the  end.  This  is 
advance.  The  critic  who  thinks  he  to  say,  that  he  must  have  an  agreea- 
has  discovered  a  defect  has  in  fact  ble,  instead  of  heavy  or  mechanical, 
discovered  just  what  we  were  told  to  or  in  any  sort  unwieldy  style, 
expect  in  1834.  For  instance,  Mr.  What  is  the  first  merit  of  Herodo- 
Bancroft  always  rests  on  the  authori-  tus,  but  that  he  makes  his  History  so 
ties  of  the  time  of  which  he  treats,  entertaining  ?  What  makes  Hume, 
He  is  contemptuous  in  his  neglect  of  to  this  hour,  the  author  whose  En- 
other  historians;  and  he  places  no  glish  History  is  most  read  and  most 
faith  in  .tradition.  This  has  been  often  cited,  for  the  first  four  centu- 
observed  in  the  execution  of  his  ries  after  the  Conquest  ?  What  but 
book,  by  one  and  another  critic,  who  his  admirable  English,  his  easy  and 
would  have  found,  by  reading  the  flowing  style  ?  Lingard's  History  is 
passage  which  we  have  cited,  that,  in  undoubtedly  more  accurate.  He  had 
the  very  beginning,  the  author  ex*  better  opportunities,  he  had  more  in- 
pressed  his  determination  to  do  so.  dustry,  and,  for  that  matter,  he  proba- 
A  purpose  more  important,  which  has  bly  had  a  keener  conscience,  than 
been  held  to  with  equal  pertinacity,  Hume.  But  his  book  stays  on  the 
is  announced  in  these  words  of  the  shelves;  and  Hume's  book  is  read  even 
Introduction :  ^^  As  the  fortunes  of  a  to  this  hour,  th6ugh  the  world  knows 
nation  are  not  under  the  control  of  its  gross  inaccuracy.  And  we  dare 
a  blind  destiny,  to  follow  the  steps  by  not  say  how  much  Macaulay's  popu- 
which  a  favoring  Providence,  calling  larity  owes  to  the  brilliancy  of  his 
our  institutions  into  being,  has  con-  History,  or  what  would  become  of  it, 
ducted  the  country  to  its  present  hap-  were  the  pages  as  dull  as  they  are 
piness  and  glory."  true,  or  as  we  trust  they  are. 

The  History  has  the  great  requisite  In  this  first  requisite,  Mr.  Bancroft 

which     makes     standard    histories;  certainly  excels.  His  English  is  called 

namely,  that  the  style  is  agreeable  turgid  sometimes,  perhaps  it  is  over- 

and  entertaining.     It  is   often   said  loaded  with  ornament ;  but  it  is  cer- 

that  Mr.  Bancroft  imitates  Gibbon,  tainly  readable  and  entertaining.  Yon 

We  are  not  sure  but  he  somewhere  can  read  through  a  volume  at  a  sitting : 

acknowledges  that  he  does  so ;  and  it  we  have  no  doubt  many   men  have 

IS  greatly  to  his  credit  that  he  studies  done  so.     He  makes  you  cry  as  if  he 

the  most  fascinating  historian  in  our  were  a  novelist ;  and  indeed  there  is 

language,  and  that  he  owns  he  studies  many  a  writer  of  historical  fiction 

him.     An  agreeable  s^le  is  the  first  who  does    not,  even    for    his    own 
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purpose,  manage    his    materials    so  and  often  obtaining  these  authorities 

well.  from   archives   where   no    man    had 

Mr.  Bancroft  would   say,  however,  searched  since   their  contents    were 

that  truth  was  the  first  object.     He  laid  away,  Mr.  Bancroft  must   have 

would  not  thank  us  for  first  speaking  been  often  tempted  to  say  of  history 

of  style.     Bat  we  acknowledge  that  that  he  knew  that  it  was  false.     This 

we  have  some  pity  for  readers.  is  certain,  that  his   presentation  of 

As  to  the  accuracy  of  these  vol-  many  points  in  American  history  has 
umes,  covering  ground  4bo  wide,  and  been  wholly  new,  and  has  had  to  fight 
of  variety  so  amazing,  we  have  no  its  way  against  the  settled  convictions 
question  that  substantially,  and  in  of  generations.  None  the  less  will  it 
the  great  majority  of  instances,  Mr.  prove  that  his  insight  is  generally 
Bancroft's  decisions  on  controverted  clear,  his  judgment  sound,  and  his 
questions  will  stand.  We  have  had  decision  generally  correct.  As  new  old 
occasion  and  opportunity  to  try  him  parchments  are  discovered,  or  as  stray 
by  severe  tests;  to  follow  him,  that  is,  pamphlets  come  to  light  of  priceless 
on  passages  where  local  detail  was  rarity,  they  are  apt  to  come  in  in  con- 
involved,  which,  on  so  broad  a  view  as  firmation  of  results  which  Mr.  Ban- 
his,  might  have  been  carelessly  passed  croft  has  stated  as  history, 
over.  We  are  bound  to  say,  that,  in  He  makes  history  dramatic;  and, 
such  detail,  Mr.  Bancroft's  work  comes  as  the  passage  we  have  cited  from 
out  with  wonderful  precision.  The  his  Introduction  shows,  he  knew  he 
mere  fact  that  he  wounds  so  many  should  make  it  dramatic  when  he 
susceptibilities,  that  he  treads  on  the  began.  Dramatic,  not  melo-dranfa^ 
toes  of  so  many  doughty  grandsons,  ic ;  for  he  believes  that  there  is  a 
who  rise  in  arms  to  prove  against  him  providence  in  history,  and  that  great 
that  their  grandfathers  were  Paladins  underlying  principles  determine  the 
and  Crichtons,  on  the  whole  avouches  destinies  of  States  by  a  rule  as  stern 
his  courage,  and  on  the  whole  testifies  as  that  of  the  pitiless  destinies  around 
to  his  truth.  It  would  have  been  much  whose  decrees  the  drama  first  took 
easier  for  him,  for  instance,  to  repre-  form.  There  is  shot  in  with  the  web 
sent  the  American  army  of  the  Revo-  of  his  narrative,  from  the  beginning 
lution,  which  was  an  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  end,  the  little  golden  thread 
as  being,  also,  an  array  of  saints.  But,  which  makes  this  part  of  the  woven 
unfortunately,  it  was  not  an  army  of  figure  wholly  distinct  even  to  a  care- 
saints.  And  the  worst  offence  which  less  eye.  Here  is,  for  instance,  the 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  committed  has  been  passage  with  which  he  closes  the  very 
that  he  has  said  so.  What  is  worse,  curious  narrative,  wholly  new  to  mod- 
he  has  proved  it.  em  readers,  of  the  detail   by  which 

Inspeakingof  the  Revolution,  how-  George  the  III.  bought  up  the  poor 

ever,  we  speak  only  of  the  last  four  wretches  whom  we  popularly  call  the 

volumes  of  the  series.     From  the  be-  Hessians, 
ginning  there  have  arisen  before   the 

author  new  questions  for  solution  and  ''^^  thefntiire  bring  honor  to  the  housea 
.  .           ^         111.                          L  °^  *^®  pnuces  who  refused  to  fight  against 
decision    along   all   his    way,    as    he  America  ?  or  to  those  who  sold  their  sub- 
overhauled  the  matchless  authorities  j»cts  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  the  New 

which    he    had    collected.      Working  World  ?    Every  dynasty  which  ftirnished 

,  .            ^  troop.H  to  iiUgland  has  ceased  to  reign,  ex- 

from  contemporary  authorities   only,  cept  one,  which  has  now  for  its  sole  repre- 
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sentatiye  an  aged  and  childless  man.    On  favorable  to  American  securities  tbsn 

emment  has  oontiDnally  increased,  and  the  *"  contingencies, 

wisdom  and  will  of  the  inhabitanfa  has  In   Mp.    Bancroft's    narrative   the 

been  consulted  and  respected.  j«««^«  «^w»a«    :•*     ..i«:^u   .•.•^>^^-.  :« 

"Norlathediiferent  fate  of  the  princes  d«'»ge'  «»nie8   in,   which  appeaMin 

to  be  attributed  to  accident    The  s^me  in-  ^  the  histories  of  the  realistic  school, 

fidelity  to  duty,  which  induced  some  of  where  the  authors  have  been  specially 

ttl?L;Xlor:^'t^r'4:^\nS  ?'*«-*«  '"  collectbg  materials  be- 

brought  them  in  conflict  with  the  laws  of  'or©  unknown.     If  I  find  an  old  let- 

the  eternal  Providence."  ter  from  a  private  soldier,  describing 

to  his  father  the  battle  of  Naseby,  if 
In  this  connection,  by  the  way,  no  other  man  of  this  century  has  seen 
there  is  a  reminiscence  not  often  al-  that  letter,  I  shall  be  more  than 
luded  to,  and  not  referred  to  by  Mr.  human,  if,  when  I  write  my  narrative 
Bancroft,  which  will  probably  preserve  of  the  battle  of  Naseby,  I  do  not  gire 
the  Hessians  and  their  miserable  to  this  letter  a  hundred  times  the 
prince,  Frederic  the  II.,  from  utter  weight  which  I  should  have  given  it> 
forgetfulness  in  history.  He  received  bad  it  been  printed  in  its  ovm  time, 
from  George  III.  of  England  — par  and  so  had  gone  into  the  mass  of  in- 
nobilefratrum — three  million  pounds  formation  at  every  man's  hand.  Mr. 
for  the  flesh  and  blood  of  his  subjects  Bancroft  is  not  more  than  human; 
sent  on  here  to  battle  with  our  farm-  and  the  traces  of  this  exaggeration 
ers  and  backwoodsmen.  He  was  a  of  his  unique  materials  may  be  found 
penurious  prince ;  and  when  he  died,  here  and  there  in  the  History.  But 
in  1785,  he  left  so  much  of  this  blood-  we  note  no  passage  where  the  result, 
money  to  his  son  William  IX.,  that  even  of  this  fondness  for  the  waifs  and 
that  prince,  when  he  fled  before  Napo-  strays  of  his  own  fostering,  does  not 
leon,  in  1806,  had  still  five  million  add  to  the  spirit  of  the  narrative ;  and 
dollars  which  he  could  not  carry  with  the  amazing  freshness  with  which  he 
him.  .  He  sent  for  Mayer  Anschil  goes  over  the  tale,  a  thousand  times 
Eothschild,  who  was  his  banker,  and  told,  of  the  Eevolution,  is  undoubted- 
begged  him  to  keep  the  money  without  ly  due  to  the  freshness,  to  modem 
interest,  which  he  did  ;  and  the  use  of  eyes,  of  the  great  part  of  his  mate- 
that  princely  capital  without  inter-  rials. 

est  for  eight  years,  and  on  two  per  Mr.  Bancroft  has  been  acting  his- 

cent  annual    interest  for    the    next  tory   while   he  has  been  writing  it 

eight,  is  the  origin   of  the   fabulous  At  three  several  periods  of  his  life, 

wealth  of  the  Rothschild  family,  now  the  rapid  progress  of  this  book  has 

proverbial.    The  poor  Hessian  soldiers  been  checked,  that -he  might  enter  the 

who  froze  in  Jersey,  and  died  at  Tren-  country's  service  in  very  important 

ton,  certainly,  in   that  case,  builded  posts.     All   the  better  that   for  the 

other  than  they  knew.     And  in  ways  story !     The  tone  of  the  book  is  un- 

that  are  strange,  it  was  thus  given  to  doubtedly philosophical  and  scholarly; 

the  impoverished  American   colonies  but  its  scholarship  and  philosophy  are 

to  be  the  authors  of   all  the   gpreat  not  those  of  college  or  cloister.     The 

financial  combinations  of  this  century,  experience  he  has  had  in  diplomacy, 

This  consideration    ought    to    have  and,  after  tbe  last  great  services  of 

made  the  house  of  Bothschild  more  his  life,  we  may  say  of  successful  di- 
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pIomacYy  have  thrown  a  very  familiar  roanity  to  deliberation,  choice,  and  aaaent. 

light  on  his  stories  of  French,  Span-  ^"?  *^f  constitiitions  of  their  neparate 
•  ?  -n*  i" ^  ^ \^  ^  *cix^i*,  Kj^iMLt  xaemheT%  (resting  on  the  principle  of  self- 
ish, English,  and  American  negotia-  direction)  were,  in  most  respects,  the  best 
tions.  ^  t^®  world,  they  had  no  general  govern- 

The  book  will  stand  substantially  "^'^^l^^^^l^XxT^Z Z- 

as  the  familiar  handbook  of  American  federacy  fly  luto  fragments,  or  Upse  into 

history.     From  most  of  its  decisions  helpless  anarchy.    But,  for  all  the  want  of 

no  appeal  will  be  taken ;  the  subjects,  *  K«T;«"»™««t»  their  solenm  pledge  to  one 

vr»4#^^»      «x    ^..oi^i^u,   1.11^    u  j«^.vo,  another  of  mutual  citizenahip  and  perpetual 

indeed,  being  now  so  remote,  that  the  union  made  them  one  people ;  and  that 

interest  in  them   is  not  sufficient  to  people  was  superior  to  its  institutions,  pos- 

call  for  any  after  hearing  of  the  argu-  ^^^^'^F  *J»^  ^^^'^l  ^^^  7^??^  .'^'^L^^'^'S 

•'.  ^  ®  organizarion,  and  gives  to  it  strength  and 

ment.     It  is  full  enough,  and  not  too  form.    Yet  for  success,  the  liberty  of  the 

full ;  it  is  brilliant  and  attractive ;  it  individual  must  know  how  to  set  to  itself 

is  constructed  on  the  realistic  theory,  J^""*^^  5  *^,^    *^/  S^**«»  displaying    the 

...        .  ,  !••       1.         ii  highest  quality  of  greatness  must  learn  to 

which  rejects  all  authorities  but  the  temper  their  rule  of  themselves  by  their 

eye-witnesses,  and  rules  out  of  court  own  nloderation."  B.  E.  H. 

all  tale-bearers;    and  yet   it  is  the  '. 

work  of  a  man  who  acknowledges  CONWAY'S  SACRED  ANTHOLOGY.i 
that  he  believes  there  is  a  principle 

in   history.     For  these  reasons  it  is        This  very  handsome  volume  —  of 

sure  to  stand.  American     titlepage,     but    English 

The  closing  passage  of  the  History  print  —  will   be    eagerly  opened   by^ 

is  in  these  words :  —  many  who  have   heard   its  promise. 

,,^    ,  ,  ^  e^    ^     ^  ^    ^  It  will  not  be   strange  if   the  first 

"  By  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  her  former  ,     ,.  .,  i.     u  t     ^  t 

colonies,  England  rescued  her  own  liberties  looking  over  its  pages  should  be  fol- 

at  home  from  imminent  danger,  and  opened  lowed  by  some  disappointment.     The 
the  way  for^their  slow  but  certain  devel-  glimpses  which  .the  public  have  had 
opment.       The   narrowly  selAsh  colonial       -  ,  ^       «  . ,        .  ,         e  r\  •     j.  i 
poUoy,  which  has  led  to  the  cruel  and  un-  ^^  1»*®  o*  *"«  "^hes  of  Uriental  scrip- 
natural  war,  was  cast  anide,  and  forever,  ture  may  have  awakened  expectations 

by  Great  Britain,  which  was  henceforward,  gyeater  than  this  volume  will  fulfil, 

as  the  great  colonizing  power,  to  sow  all  the  ?-.  -  , ,  ..  .   .  .„ 

oceans  with  tlie  seed  of  republics.    For  the  ^^^7  ^^  *"«  passages  it  contains  will 

United  States,  the  war,  which  began  by  appear  of  indifferent  value,  at.  least 

an  encounter  with  a  few  husbandmen  eni-  ^s  wanting  in  that  choice  quality  of 
battled  on  Lexington  Green,   ended  with  ..         j.        j  •  i.*  i. 

their  independence,  and  possession  of  all  sentiment  and  expression  which  we 

the  country,  from  the  St.  Croix  to  the  look  for  in  our    "Bible  of   Bibles." 

South-western  Mississippi,  from  the  Lake  Allowance  must  be  made,  of  course, 

of  the  "Woods  to  the  St.  Mary.  In  time  past,  -j.iv  c    t.    i.  j  j 

republics  have  been  conflne<l  to  cities  and  «>'  differences   of    taste    and    mood, 

their  dependencies,  or  to  small  cantons ;  Some   readers   will    regret   that   the 

and  the  United  States  avowed  themselves  selections  have  been  so  much  cut  up 
able  to  fill  a  continental  territory  with  com-r  ,         xi.      j         j  i  j   i. 

inonwealths.    They  possessed,  beyond  any  ^^  scattered,  and  would  have  pre- 

other  portion  of  the  world,  the  great  ideas  ferred  to  see  the  passages  from  each 

of  thehr  age,  and  enjoyed  the  practice  of  source,  Hindoo,  Persian,  or  Chinese, 
them  by  individual  man  \n  uncontrolled  j  i      xi.  i  ^  i      •.        i 

faith  and  industry,  thouglit  and  action,  grouped  by  themselves,  at  least  under 

For  other  communities,  institutions  had  the  general  divisions^  so  as  to  leave  a 
'  been  built  up  by  capitulations  and  acts  of 
authoritative  power  :  the  United  States  of        ,  ^ha  Sacied  Anthology:  a  Book  of  Ethnical 

America  could  shape  their  coming  relations  scriptares.   Collected  and  edited  by  Moncura 

wisely,  only  through  the  widest  and  most  Daniel  Conway.     New  York:    Henry  Holt  ft 

energetic  exercise  of  right  inherent  in  hu-  company,  1874 
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less    fragmentary   impression.      But  erudition  hath  disordered  thy  intel- 

this,  also,  is  a  matter  of  taste.    And  lect."     It  is  much  after  this  fashion 

we  must  recognize  the  great  difficult  that  many  of   the  so-called  "ethnic 

ties  lying  in  the  way  of  making  such  scriptures "     have    heen     translated, 

a  collection  and  selection  as  this,  the  Mr.  Conway,  however,  is  not  respon- 

immense  amount  of  tedious  matter  to  sihle  for  the  translations  in  his  hook : 

he  gone  over  and  sifted,  the  dry  and  he  must  take  such  as  existed.     But 

sandy  wastes  to  he  traversed  in  gath-  in  a  volume  intended  to  he  used,  as 

ering  the  jewels.     We  ought  to  he  doubtless  this  will  he  in  some  pulpits, 

thankful  for  the  good  we  have,  instead  for   devout   edification,   it   might  be 

of  regretting  that  it  is  not  better;  desirable,  without  changing  the  ori- 

for,  with  all  deductions,  the  book  is  ginal  meaning,  to  cast  it  into  Saxon  or 

a  rich  store  of   moral   thought   and  Bible  English.     For  instance,  when 

devout  feeling.  (p.  43)  the  Mahdbadita  is  made  to  say, 

The  "  Sacred  Anthology "  is  made  "  Religious    exercises    performed    to 

up  of  passages  drawn  (with  the  excep-  obtain  reputation  are  of  little  worth,^' 

tion  of  a  few  from  the  Scandinavian  could  it  not  be  made  to  say,  **  prayers 

and  single  group  of  old  English  prov-  made  to  gain  the  praise  of  men  are 

erbs)  from  Oriental  sources  exclusively,  vain  ?  "  * 

We  have  extracts  from  the  Hindoo  Another  thing  which  the  reader 
Vedas,  Puranas,  and  Upanishads,  will  notice  is  that  the  great  spiritual 
from  Buddhist  scriptures,  from  the  ideas  and  moral  principles  continually 
Avesta,  the  Koran,  and  the  Chinese  recur  in  the  scriptures  of  different 
books,  from  the  Old  and  New  Testa-  nations  and  ages;  that  Chfistianity 
ments,  the  Apocrypha,  and  the  Tal-  has  no  monopoly  of  these  truths, 
mud,  and  from  various  poets.  But  Thus  the  unity  of  God  is  taught  by 
there  is  nothing  from  the  moralists  Hindoo  (pp.  60,  76)  and  Persian  (p. 
and  poets  of  Borne  and  Greece.  It  82) ;  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  by  Hindoo 
is  to  be.  regretted  that  room  had  not  (p.  71),  Persian  (p.  72),  Egyptian 
been  found  for  some  selections  ixom  (p.  94),  Jew  (p.  105).  The  Golden 
these,  even  by  omitting  a  part  of  the  Bule  re-appears  in  Chinese,  Sabean, 
present  contents.  Talmudic,  Hindoo,  and  Persian  scrip- 
One  thing  that  will  be  likely  to  ture  (pp.  7,  24,  26,  174,  233,  243). 
strike  the  reader  is  the  marked  The  insufficiency  of  ceremonies  with- 
superiority  of  the  passages  from  what  out  righteousness  is  urged  in  various 
we  are  apt  to  call  tmr  scriptures,—  quarters  (pp.  3,  35,  49,  99).  The 
those  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.        ,  .       ,   ^        ^  ^.^  ^  ^.-.    , . 

,  i_    •     •        •      •  ^  As  an  instance  of  dllTerenoes  and  dlfficnltlea 

IhlS  13  owing  partly  to  their  intrmsiC  of  translation,  we  may  cite  the  summing-up  of  the 

excellence,    partly,    doubtless,    to    our  ConfbclantcMhlngwhIchl8giren(pJT)inLegge's 

•T'jj"        1  ••  version:  "To  be  true  to  the  prindpleti  of  our 

familiarity  and  devotional  associations  nature  and  the  benevolent  exercise  of  them  to 

with  them,  but  also,  income  measure,  5^*'*'?\^^  ■"?  "*'"»1"«  T**"  p»»*""  «»- 

.  '  -  Q  ders  it  (Confticius  et  Mondns,  p.  130),  "  La  doc- 

to   the    Vigorous    and    earnest    oaxon  trine  de  notre  maitre  consiste  unlquemeut  k  avoir 

English*  in    which    our  translation   is  *•  droiture  du  caur   et  k  aimer  son    prochain 

P  J    -ft*-       TT  J  comme  sol-meme."    And  he  addiiln  anote,  *'<»■ 

written.      When ,  good    Mr.    Jrlarwood  croira  difflcllement   que    notre  traduction  soft 

wished   to  commend  the  New  Testa-  «»»*^«J  cependant  nous  ne  pensons  pas  que  ion 

,  .  ,      ^  j»    1  •  puisse  en  fklre  une  plus  fiddle.*'    By  referring  t« 

ment   to    the    cultivated    class   of    his  Legge's  note  we  find  that  the  two  Chinese  wordi 

da3%   he   did    it   after  this   fashion,—  m this  sentence,  fc*o«iv  and  cfcni,  mean  Blmjjr 

.,  i     ^  ^     ,  -iTk     1.1  ni  eentrf-heari  and  oi-keexri ;  and  from  these  the 

^*  And  Festus  said,  Faul,  thy  profound  transUtor  has  to  make  his  sentence. 
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obligations  .of  truth  (pp.  2,  5,  7,  49,        '^^^^  *o  «U  hearts  is  lie  whom  lowliness 

177),  of  honesty  (p.  2),  of  temperance  «^^  '^^^^^^  yet  U  fl»t;  aban- 

(pp.  2,  13,  455),  humility  (pp.  320-  dons  himself,  and  yet  is  preserved  (Chinese, 

366),  justice  (pp.  11,  86),  purity  (pp.  P-327). 

13,  29),  of  patience  (pp.  289,  314),  ^J^^^^^^  "  liberality  without  love 

benevolence  (pp.  232,  356),  and  the        to  the  generous  all  men  are  of  one 

like,  are  enforced  everywhere ;  while  family  (Hindoo,  p.  238). 

covetousness,  detraction,  wrath,  lust,  ^'^^^  seest  God  in  his  servant  (Persian, 

envy,  and  other  vices  are  denounced 

(pp.  7, 29).    The  forgiveness  of  injury,        But  amid  all  these  resemblances, 

and  the  returning  good  for  evil,  are  through  all  this  "  sympathy  of  reli- 

inculcated  more  widely,  perhaps,  than  gions,"  there  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed 

any    duties.       ^'Becompense    injury  certain    peculiarities,   the    stamp  of 

with  kindness "  ssys  Chinese  Lao-tze  race,  a  certain  local  color  and  native 

(p.   365).      "  Let  a   man    overcome  quality.     The  prosaic  and  prudential 

anger  by  love,  let  him  overcome  evil  tone  of  the  Chinese,  the  mysticism  of 

with  good,"  taught  Buddha  (p.  307).  the  Brahmin,  the  poetic  glow  of  the 

^*  Pardon  him  who  injures  you.  •  .  .  Persian,  the  Semitic  earnestness  of 

Return  good  for  evil "  is  Mussulman  the  Arab  and  the  Hebrew,  are  stamped 

teaching  (p.  226).     "To  bear  with  on  these  fragments.     Nations  as  well 

those  who  revile  us  is  the  first  of  as  individuals  see'  with  the  eyes  of 

virtues "  is  Hindoo  scripture  (p.  289).  their    temperament,    and    speak    its 

<<  Forgiveness    is    better    than    ven-  language.     Of  course,  all   the  pecu- 

geance,"  writes  Persian  S^i.  liaritios  of  the  different  religions  are 

Here    are    some    other    sentences  not  represented  in  a  book  that  aims 

which  the  reader's  memory  will  easily  to  give  rather  the  best  of  each.     We 

parallel :  —  ought  surely  U>  be  very  thankful  to 

learn,  as  we  are  coming  to  do  by  the 

Adhere  so  firmly  to  the  truth  that  your  ,    ,        -        i.   i.     i  ^.x.-     ^\    1  l\ 

yea  shaU  be  yea  (Sabean,  p.  7).  ^«^P  ^^  ^""^^  ^^^^  ^s  this,  that  the 

Thou,  O  Lord,  resides t  in  the  pure  heart  various  peoples  of  the  earth  have  had 

(Hindoo,  p.  64).  sight  of  all  these  precious  truths.     It 

Convert  thy  body  into  a  temple  (Hindoo,  .'jj  '    ^        u  ^  ii.i. 

gyv  "^        .  18  indeed  precisely  what  we  ought  to 

Clothe  the  naked,  heal  the  sick,  comfort  expect  of  the  Father  of  all,  that  he 

tlie  afflicted,  be  as  a  brother  to  the  chil-  should  constitute   the  mind  of    man 

dren  of  thy  Father  (J7e&ret0,  p.  24).  *»„«,.^«,l,«»«   f^^  »>^w,^;„«    „„   ;«.  A^^^i 

The  rain  of  His  infinite  mercy  njfiesheth  everywhere   to  perceive,  as  it  devel- 

all  planes,  and  the  table  of  His  bounty  is  ops,  the  great  truths  by  which  alone 

spread  far  and  near  (Per»<an,  p.  111).  the  soul  of  man  can  live.     It  could 

wirr'eS*^  S.  woS":S.w.^  be  no  comfort  to  a  generoua  heart  to 

A  vaunt,  get  thou  away  from  me  <p.  172).  be  among  the  sole  inheritors  of  the 

There  is  no  one  who  seeketh  Me,  and  Father's  treasures,  while  our  brothers 

findeth  Me  not  (Persian,  p.  211).  .       •  darkness  and  nakednens. 

Guanl  thy  tongue  from  speaking  evd,        J^        ^^^^m.  **«^«.u«w  ^uk*.  uon^vauvoo. 

and  seek  not  the  injury  of  any  human  Yet   many   defenders  —  say,   rather, 

l)eing  (Persian,  p.  225).  partisans — of   Christianity   seem    to 

p.^::^.irin1ur;:j:Mo"^^  ^l^'^^  that  they  honor  thdr  religion 

loves  that  you  should  cast  into  the  depths  by  denying  all  knowledfire  of  religious 

of  your  soul  the  roots  of  his  perfections  truth  before  or  outside  of  it.     With 

^'^STp'i^'thorus  wm  not  gath«  »™<*  ^^   «f   *his   in  their  hands, 

roses  (Pcrtian,  p.  237).  they  can  no  longer  do  this,  if  they 
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have  any  love  of  the  truth.     "While  '**•  eye:  auk  for  another  eye,  tiie  eye  of 

we   may  well   be   thankful   to  have  "»«  ^-e"^  (Pfrrian  P.  39).       " 

•^       .                          1.      T   .  ^®  needs  no  other  rosary  whose  thread 

been  born  into  a  form  of  religion  so  of  life  is  strong  with  beada  of  love  and 

comparatively    pure,    we    must    yet  thought  {Persian,  p.  96). 

gladly  recognize  that  religion  is  more  ,  J^ J^^^^hlu^"^*  XH^ 

than  religions,  cannot   be    identified  answered,  And  thou,  turn  thine,  if  thou 

witli  any  one  of  them,  is  the  essence  canst,  toward  any  spot  where  the  awful 

of  all  which  lies  under  what  is  local  '^^IjSf  ^^  ^'^  ^  ^,^'  ^m'^tS^i  ^1  ^^^' 

.  The  Supreme  Intelligible  is  to  be  appre- 

aud  temporary  in  each.     And  when  hended  with  the  flower  of  the  mind  {Per- 

we  find  the  Jew  ardently  insisting  «««.  P- 13^)- 

that  all   the  world  must  and  will  at  ,/^^,  name  which  can  be  natned  is  not 

.  the  Eternal  Name  (C%inc»c,  p.  129). 

last  receive  the  Mosaic  faitn,  and  the  He  alone  is  a  true  Hindoo  whose  heart  ia 

Mohammedan  perfectly  confident  that  just,  and  he  alone  a  true  Mussulman  whose 

all  the  world  must  and  will  be  con-  ^e  is  ti-ue  W,  p  33). 

J       _  ,                 1.  n  u    1  -^  meiXi  does  not  become  a  Brahmana  by 

verted  to  islam,  we  shall  be  less  eager  his  platted  hair,  by  his  family,  or  by  both: 

to  declare  that  technical  Christianity  he  in  whom  there  is  truth  and  righteous- 
must  and  will  become  the  religion  of  "®^^^^  ^«  ^«  *"^«  Brahmana  {Buddhisi, 

mankind.     We  might  learn  a  better  Toattain  God,  tho  heart  must  be  lowly 

lesson   from    the   Koran,    "Say  the  (-ffmdoo,  p.  327). 

Christians  and  the  Jews,  Sons  are  we  ^  ^\X'''\^^.^  ^"LJx'^^*^'  this  is  no 

9    n   A        jv      1.1       J       XT  humibty  (J?indoo,  p.  320). 

Of   Czod   and    his    beloved.     JNay,   ye  it  is  incumbent  on  every  one  to  bieak 

are  but  a  part  of  the  men  whom  he  bis  idols,  and  renounce  his  habits  {Svfi^  p. 

hath  made  (p.  53).  ^^          ,   a    ^..     .  .^,  ^         ^      . 

X      1     '                       1            r  BieD.  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  meeting  the 

In  closing,  we  catch  out  from  the  Loid.     But  doth  he  not  encompass  aU? 

fiower-heap  of  this  Anthology  a  bunch  {Koran,  p.  266). 

of  rich  and  fragrant  blossoms:—  Danger  arises  from  pointing  out  evil; 

°  success,  from  pointing  out  a  remedy  {Hin- 

doo,  p.  369). 

He  whose  heart  is  pure  and  good,  ...  j  ^ave  turned  the  prayers  of  the  pious 

who  considers  every  creature  as  his  friend,  to  happy  songs.    The  earth  is  all  enchanted 

who  loves  every  soul  as  his  own,  ...  in  ground.     Thine  It   is.  Wisdom  Supreme, 

hw  heait  resides  the  Lord  of  life  {Hindoo,  ^th  its  light  and  shadow,  its  ebb  and  flow. 

P-  ^2j.                 .        .    ^  Whither  leads  the  path  of  destiny?    He 

O  fnend  to  virtue!  that  supreme  sphit  knows  it.  He  knows  it,  He  knows  itt  (Per- 
which  thou  believest   one  and  the  same  g^^j^  p^  269). 
with  thyself,  resides  in  thy  bosom  perpe- 
tually, and  is  an  aU-knowing  inspector  of  j^  ^y  1,^3^  T  place  the  feet, 
thy    goo<lness    and    of    thy    wickedness  The  golden  feet,  of  God: 
{Hindoo,  p.  49).  If  he  be  mine  what  can  I  need? 

In    the   desert,  love   biUlds  triumphal  My  God  is  every  where, 

arches  out  of  the  shifting  sands  {Persian,  Within,  bevond  man's  highest  wotd. 

^  i^^-           ,   ^          .            ,  ,         ^   ,.  My  God  existeth  stlU, 

Say  not  of  those  who  are  slah[i  on  God's  j^  sacred  books,  in  darkest  night, 

paths  that  they  are  dead.    Nay,  they  are  jj^  deepest,  bluest  sky, 

living  {Koran,  p,  63).  In  those  who  know  the  truth,  and  in 

Why  shall  1  fear  when  dust  returns  to  The  faithful  few  on  earth, 

dust?    I  am  not  dust  {Persian,  p.  64).  {Hindoo  p.  68.) 

Wouldst  know  where  I  found  the  Su- 
preme?   One  step  beyond  myself  {Persian,  Learn,  O  student,  the  true  wisdom  I 
p.  73).  See  yon  bush  aflame  with  roses, 

To  the  persevering  mortal  the  blessed  Like  the  burning  bush  of  Moses: 

immortals  are  swift  {ChaldoBan,  p.  98).  Listen  and  thou  shalt  hear, 

Thou  needest  not  raise  thy  voice:   He  If  thy  soul  bemot  deaf, 

knoweth  the  secret  whisper  and  the  yet  How  from  out  it,  soft  and  clear, 

more  hidden  {Koran,  p.  70).  Speaks  to  thee  the  Lord  Almighty. 

Look  not  upon  the   self-existent  with  (Pcrman,  p.  26S.) 
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The  Supreme  One  said,  I  am  made  eyi-  been  circulated  tbrough  the  world,  bo 

dent  by  my  own  power;  and  as  often  ae  ^           ^|^           y         ^  English.     It 

there  is  a  dechne  of  virtue  andian  insurrec-  *      ^            ,          o^«wm»^  x^u^^jou. 

tion  of  vice  and  injiiBtice  in  the  world,  I  has  been  widely  advertised,  all  along, 

[manifest  myaialf],  and  thus  I  appear  from  by  tlie  replies,  of  necessity  hasty,  which 

age  to  a^e,  for  the  preservation  of  the  just,  indignant  nroachers  have  made  to  it  on 

the  destruction  of  the  wicked,  and  the  in^ignani^  P^^acners  nave  maae  to  it  on 

ostabUshment  of  virtue  (Hindoo,  p.  71).  t^®  Sundays  after  they  read  it.    Like 

Never  wUl  I  seek  nor  receive  private  every  thing  which  Mr.  Tyndall  writes, 

individual  salvation,  never  enter  into  peace  -^    ^^    intelligible   and   eutertaining. 

alone;  but  forever  and  everywhere  will  I  i     •     •               'j                  t           u 

live  and  strive  for  the  universal  ledemp-  Though  it  18  a  rapid  sweep  through 

tion  of    every   creature    throughout    all  the  whole  course  of  the   history  of 

worlds.    Until  all  are  delivered,  never  wiU  thought,  it  meets  all  the  requisitions 

I   leave   the   world  of  sm,   sorrow,  and  *                   .                t              i              j 

btniRgle,  but  wlU  xemain  where  I  am  oi  an  occasion  purely  popular;   and 

{Buddhitt,  p.  233).  any  one   who   remembers   Mr.  Tyn- 

dalFs  vivacity    in    personal    address 

These  last  words  are  given  as  the  ^^n  ^jgjj  ^^  could  have  seen  the  dons 

words  of  Kwan-Yi»,  the  "Saviour"  ^^  lords  of  the  British  Association 

of   the  Chinese    Buddhists,   who  is  ^s  this  hail-storm  of  time- honored 

identified  with  Avalokitishwara,  the  heresies  were  poured  upon  their  heads, 

"manifested  God"  of  the  Thibetan  p^of.  Agassiz  used  to  say  that  all 

Scriptures,  of  whom  the  same  speech  gcientific    discoveries    went    through 

is  recorded.*  three  stages:  first,  that  people  said 

Some  of   the   admirers  of   Leigh  they  contradicted   the  Bible;    then 

Hunt's  "Abou  Ben  Adhem"  may  be  they  said  they  were  iu  no  sort  new; 

glad  to  learn  (p.  241)  that  he  was  a  then  they  said  that  they  had  always 

real  person,  a  Sufi  of  Khorassan,  who  believed  them  themselves.     Mr.  Tyn- 

died  A.D.  782,  and  that  Hunt's  poem  d^u  geems  to  have  been  attempting, 

is  a  version  from  D'Herbelot's  trans-  j^  this  address,  to  anticipate  the  theo- 

lation  of  the  original  logians  on  the  second  point,  and  to 

The  Anthology  is  furnished  with  gbow,  what  is  easily  made  out,  that 

Chronological    Notes,   an    Index  of  Darwin's  laws,  and  the  rest  of  the 

Authors,  a  very  imperfect  Index  of  modern  theories  of  creation,  are  as  old 

Subjects  (which  we  hope  will*be  en-  ^s  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.     By 

larged  in  a  new  edition),  and  a  List  ^  geries  of  good  citations  from  what  is 

of  Authorities.     We  miss  from  the  known  of  Democritus,   Empedocles, 

last  the  name  of  Mr.  Samuel  John-  Epicurus,  and   Lucretius,  and,   later 

son's  very  valuable    "  Oriental  Reli-  <jown,  from  Giordano,  Bruno,  and  later 

gions,"  the  most  important  American  writers,    he    shows    everywhere    the 

contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  gen^s  of  what  we  call   the  modern 

religions  of  India.     Had  it  been  in  philosophy  of  creation,  only  because 

Mr.  Conway's  hands,  he  might  have  that  is  a  convenient  name, 

greatly  enriched  his  volume  from  ite  He  makes  a  very  bright  remark 

pages.             Samuel  Longfellow,  about  Newton  in  the  course  of  this 

review,  which  is  well  worth  citing  and 

TTKDALL  AND  MARTINEATJ.  remembering.     He  says,  '^  The  theo- 

,,      -.              •      11          It.        1  logians  have  found  comfort  and  a^ur- 

Me.  Ttkdall'8  .ddross,  delivered  ^^^  j„  ^^^  ^y^      ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  j^^,^ 

before  the  Bntwh  Association,   has  ^.^^  ^j^^  ^^^^j.^^^  ^^  revelation,  for- 

>  See  8.  Johaion't  Oriental  T^i^tgi^a,  p.  007.  getlul  of  the  fact  that  the  devotion  of 
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his  powers,  through  all  the  hest  years  ing  ahout  when  he  deals  in  the  his- 
of  his  life,  to  a  totally  different  class  tory  of  philosophy  ;  and  he  certainly 
of  ideas,  not  to  speak  of  any  natural  understands,  well  enough  to  sym- 
disqualification,  tended  to  render  him  pathize  with  them,  all  the  modem  in- 
less,  instead  of  more,  competent  to  vesti gators.  He  says  in  his  introduc- 
deal  with  theological  and  historic  tion, — 
questions."     There  must  have  been 

scholars    in    Mr.    TyndalPs   audience  "  The  position  a«ramed,  of  reriatan«8  to 

,,j                rili.               rj.1    '  Bome   speculative   tendencies   of   modem 

who  had  spent  the  best  years  of  their  physical  research,  is  far  from  congenial  to 

life  in  studying  men  and  the  history  me  ;  for  it  seems  to  place  me  in  the  wrong 

of  men,  and  who  must  have  heard  his  ^""P-    »"' *»>«  exclusive  pretension,  lonK 

.                  -XT      i.            '^.i.     xi-  *®^  ^P  "y  theology,  to  dominate  the  whole 

comment    upon     Newton     with    the  field  of  knowledge,  seems  now  to  have 

thought    that    it  applied   to   himself  simplypassedover  to  the  material  sciences, 

with  the  same  precision.     The  review  "^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  inverting,  rather  than  re- 

« , ,                       •       ^  i.1.     •      •     1.         J  moving,  a  mischievous  inteUectual  confn- 

of  the  cosmogonies  of  the  ancients  and  gion,  and  shifting  the  darkness  from  out- 

of  the  middle  ages,  however  interest-  ward  nature  to  morals  and   religion.    I 

ing  or  amusing,  is  such  as  only  a  man  cannot  admit  that  these  are  conquered  prov- 

J   ,       ,          .        .,.                 ij  V  inces;  and  to  re-aflanu  their  independence, 

used  to  observing  things  would  have  ^n^  protest  against  their  absorption  in  a 

chosen  to  make,  and  as  only  men  de-  universal  material  empire,  appears  to  me  a 

voted  to  the  study  of  things   would  Pr^MlJag  n«®d  alike  tor  true  philosophy, 

«           1        J                                   •  11     •  and  for  the  future  of  human  character  and 

have  heard  as  a  new  or  specially  in-  society." 

teresting  review  of  history. 

The  historians,  the  speculative  phi-  It  is  impossible  to  make  extracts 
losophers,  and  the  theologians  of  the  from  this  address  which  will  do  jus- 
world,  have  certainly  gone  over  all  that  tice  to  the  close  reasoning  and  accu- 
ground  so  thoroughly,  that  they  are  rate  statement  by  which  this  plan 
entitled  to  express  their  surprise  that  is  carried  out.  Mr.  Martineau's  con- 
it  should  he  necessary  to  review  it  in  ciseness  and  clearness  of  expression 
an  address  before  the  British  Associa-  never  appeared  more  striking, 
tion.  If  any  one  of  them  had  made  '*  The  inexpert  reader  is  disturbed 
such  a  review  on  the  same  occasion,  to  learn  that  man  was  never  intended 
he  would  have  been  justly  charged  for  his  place  upon  this  scene,  and  has 
with  making  an  effort  to  rob  Dr.  no  commission  to  fulfil,  but  is  simply 
Darwin  of  his  well-earned  laurels,  flung  hither  by  the  competitive  pas- 
And  it  is  the  last  half  of  Mr.  Tyndall's  sions  of  the  most  gifted  brutes."  That 
address,  where  he  is  on  his  own  heath,  is  a  part  of  his  synopsis  of  Mr.  Tyn- 
and  speaks  of  what  he  has  himself  dall's  address,  which  is  fairly  amusing 
seen  and  studied,  which  gives  to  it  in  its  brilliant  condensation  of  its  con- 
its  Value.  elusions. 

Amid  a  whirl,  like  a  simoom-cloud,  The  following  short  extract  must 

of  foolish    wordy  ejaculations,  flung  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  method 

out    in    reply    to    Prof.    Tyndall,   it  of  thought  in  this  hrilliant  address: — 
happens  that  one  of  the  great  masters 

of   philosophy    Dr.  Martmean^  had  .^J'^^^jS^  ^^^J'^^^U'lLr^f'.ut 

occasion  to  address  the  Manchester  render  to  the  sciences.    Not,  indeed,  that  it 

New  College  at   the  opening  of  its  ^  without  share  in  the  great  question  of 

annual  session.     Here  i.  someMy  '^Z\^t'^Z'^:^^^:^^'^X. 

who  knows  very  well  what  he  is  talk-  the  'whmuse  *  of  all  phenomena,  while  they 
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concentrate  their  scratiny  npon  the  *  hov),* 
by  which  I  mean  that  their  end  is  accom- 
plished aa  soon  as  it  has  beenfoondin  what 
groups  phenomena  regularly  cluster,  and 
on  what  threads  of  succession  they  are 
strung,  and  into  what  classification  their 
resemblances  throw  them.  These  are  mat- 
ters of  fact,  directly  or  circuttously  ascer- 
tainable by  perception,  and  remaining  the 
same,  be  their  originating  power  what  it  may. 
On  that  ulterior  question,  the  sciences  have 
nothing  to  say.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  Religion  here  takes  up  her  word,  and 
insists  that  the  phenomena  thus  reduced  to 
system  are  the  product  of  mind,  she  in  no 
way  prejudges  the  modus  operandi^  but  is 
ready  to  accept  whatever  affinities  of  aspect, 
whatever  adjustments  of  order,  the  skill  of 
observers  may  reveal.  On  these  investiga- 
tions she  has  notli^ing  to  say.  If,  indeed, 
you  could  ever  show  that  the  method  of  the 
nniverse  is  one  along  which  no  mind  coiild 
move,  that  it  is  absolutely  incoherent  and 
unideal,  yon  would  destroy  the  possibility 
of  religion  as  a  doctrine  of  causality;  only, 
however,  by  simultaneously  discovering 
the  impossibility  of  science,  which  wholly 
consists  in  organizing  the  phenomena  of 
the  world  into  an  intellectual  scheme  re- 
flecting the  structure  ol  its  archetype. 
That  those  who  labor  to  render  the  nniverse 
intelligible  should  call  in  question  its  relation 
to  intelligence  is  one  of  those  curious  incon- 
sistencies to  which  the  ablest  specialists  are 
often  the  most  liable  when  meditating  in 
foreign  fields.  If  it  takes  mind  to  construe 
the  world,  how  can  it  require  the  negation 
of  mind  to  constitute  it? 

**  It  is  not  in  the  history  of  superstition 
alone  that  the  human  mind  may  be  found 
stniggling  in  the  grasp  of  some  mere  night- 
mare of  its  own  creation:  a  philosophical 
hypothesis  may  sit  npon  the  breast  with  a 
weight  not  less  oppressive,  and  not  more 
real,  till  a  friendly  touch  or  a  dawning  light 
breaks  the  spell,  and  reveals  the  quiet 
morning  and  the  bed  of  rest.  Is  there,  for 
instance,  no  logical  illusion  in  the  material- 
ist doctrine  which  in  our  time  is  proclaimed 
-with  so  much  pomp,  and  resisted  with  so 
much  passion?  *  Matter  is  all  I  want,' 
says  the  physicist:  'give  me  its  atoms 
alone,  and  I  will  explain  the  universe.'  — 
*  Good,  take  as  n)any  of  them  as  you  please : 
see,  they  have  all  that  is  requisite  to  body, 
being  homogeneous  extended  solida.'  — 
*That  is  not  enough,'  he  replies:  Mt 
might  do  for  Democritiis  and  the  mathe- 
maticians; but  I  must  have  considerably 
more.  The  atoms  must  be  not  only  in  mo- 
tion, and  of  various  shapes,  but  also  of  as 
many  kinds  as  there  may  be  chemical  ele- 
ments; for  how  could  I  ever  get  water,  if  I 


had  only  hydrogen  molecules  to  work 
with?' — *So  be  it,' we  shall  say;  *only 
this  is  a  considerable  enlargement  of  your 
specified  datum,  fn  fact,  a  conversion  of 
it  into  several:  yet,  even  at  the  cost  of  its 
monism,  your  scheme  seems  hardly  to  gain 
its  end ;  for  by  what  manipulation  of  yo  ur 
resources  will  you,  for  example,  educe  con- 
tdouanese?  No  organism  can  ever  show 
you  more  than  matter  moved;  and,  as  Du- 
bois-Beymond  observes,  there  is  an  impas- 
sable chasm  "between  definite  movements 
of  definite  cerebral  atoms  and  the  primary 
facts,  which  I  can  neither  define  nor  deny. 
I  feel  pcUn  or  pleasure,  I  taste  a  sweetness^ 
smell  a  rose-scent,  hear  an  organ-tone,  see  red, 
togethet  with  the  no  less  inmiediate  assur- 
ance they  give,  ther^ore  I  exist.  It  re- 
mains," he  adds,  "  entirely  and  forever 
inconceivable  that  it  should  signify  a  jot  to 
a  number  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen and  oxygen  and  other  atoms  how 
they  lie  and  move:  in  no  way  can  one 
see  how  from  their  concurrence  conscious- 
ness can  arise."  i  What  say  you  to  this 
problem? '  —  'It  does  not  daunt  me  at  all,' 
he  declares:  'of  course  you  understand 
that  my  atoms  have  all  along  been  affected 
by  gravitation  and  polarity;  and  now  I 
have  only  to  insist,  with  Fechner,^  on  a 
difference  among  molecules.  There  ax^  the 
inorganic,  which  can  change  only  their 
place,  like  the  particles  in  an  undulation; 
and  there  are  the  organic,,  which  can  change 
their  order,  as  in  a  globule  that  turns  itself 
inside  out.  With  an  adequate  number  of 
these,  our  problem  will  be  manageable.'  — 
*  Likely  enough,'  we  may  say,  'seeing  how 
careful  you  are  to  provide  for  all  emergen- 
cies; and;  if  any  hitch  should  occur  at  the 
next  step,  where  you  will  have  to  pass  from 
mere  sentiency  to  thought  and  will,  you 
can  again  look  in  upon  your  atoms,  and 
fling  among  them  a  handful  of  Leibnitz's 
monads,  to  serve  as  souls  in  little,  and  be 
ready,  in  a  latent  form,  with  that  Vorstel- 
lungtfSMgkeU  which  our  picturesque  inter-  ' 
preters  of  nature  so  much  prize.  But  surely 
you  must  observe  how  this  "matter"  of 
yours  alters  its  style  with  every  change  of 
service.  Starting  as  a  beggar,  with  scarce  a 
rag  of  "  property"  to  cover  its  bones,  it  turns 
up  as  a  prince,  when  large  undertakings 

1  "  Ueber  die  Orenxen  des  Naturerkennens,** 
p.  29.  Ck>mpare  p.  20.  *'  I  will  now  prore,  aa  I 
belieTe  in  a  very  cogent  way,  not  only  that,  in 
the  present  Ktate  of  our  knowledge,  conflciousness 
cannot  be  explained  by  its  mateiial  conditionB,  — 
which  perhaps  every  one  allows,  —  but  that  from 
the  very  nature  of  things  it  never  will  admit  of 
explanation  by  them  conditions." 

a  Einige  Ideen  lur  Schopf  ongs-und  Entwlck- 
elong^^schichte  der  Orgaoismen,  $§  L  ii. 
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are  wanted,  loaded  with  investments,  and  CHARLES  SUMNER. 

within  an  inch  of  a  plenipotentiary.     In 

short,  you  give  it  precisely  what  you  require        Thebb   is  a  great   satisfaction   in 

to  take  from  it;  and  wtfen  your  deflnition  fi^^ing  a  "public  document,"  as  the 
hasmade  It  "pregnantwith  all  the  future,"  ^^    .      *^  ,         ..       '    . 

there  is  no  wonder  if  from  it  all  the  future  popular  language   has   it,  a  literary 

might  be  bom.'  work  of  substantial   merit,  and  one 

"  *  We  must  radicaUy  change  our  notions  ^jji^h  will  be  carefully  preserved  as  a 
of  matter,    says  Prof.  Tyndall;  and  then  n        j» 

he  ventures  to  believe,  it  wiU  answer  aU  monument,  not  unfit,  of  a  great  oc- 

demands,  carrying  'the  promise  and  po-  casion.     In    the    midst   of  the   grief, 

tency  of  all  terrestrial  life.'  \  If  the  meas-  g]iall  we  not  say  the  awe,  with  which 

ure  of  the  required   change  m  our  notions  -^g.  ,  i     i    j  t_ 

had  been  specified,  the  proposition  would  Massachusetts  looked  on  as  her  great 

have  had  a  real  meaning,  and  been  suscep-  senator    died   and    was    buried,   the 

tible  of  a  test.    Without  this  precision  it  General  Court  was  thoughfefiil  to  pro- 
only  teUs  us,  *  Charge  the  word  potentially       .,  «  •  i      r   i.i_  i. 

with  your  quoisUa,  and  I  wiU  promise  to  ^^^^f    *    ^\    memorial   of  the   event 

elicit  them  explicitly.'    It  is  easy  travelling  which   so  impressed  all  hearts.     An 

through  the  stages  of  such  an  hypothesis:  order  passed,  that  a  fit  report  of  the 
you  deposit  at  your  bank  a  round  sum  ere      ,  .  i     i»  .  i  i       ■»     • 

you  start;  and,  dra^^-ing  on  it  piecemeal  at  obsequies,  and  of  the  several  eulogies 

every  pause,  complete  your  grand  tour  pronounced  in  Boston,  should  be  pre- 

without  a  debt.      Such  extremely   clever  p^^ed.     The  volume   which    contains 

matter  — matter  that  is  up  to  every  thing,  *^,         •    v  r  i 

even  to  writing  Hamlet,  and  finding  out  its  '^"®™  }^  betore  us.* 
own  evolution,  and  substituting  a  molec-        It  is  an  elegant  volume,  as  beauti- 

lUar  plebiscite  for  a  divine  monarchy  of  f^j   ^g   g^ston    knows  how  to  pnnt, 
the   world  —  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  a         ,  .       .  v     i      .       _x     -^     i^  •**- 

little  too  modest  in  its  disclaimer  of  the  *^^  contains  the  best  portrait  of  Mr. 

attributes  of  mind."  Sumner  which  we   have   seen.     The 

The  fallacy  is  not  escaped  hy  split-  editing  of  the  volume,  with  singular 

ting  our  datum  into  two,  and  assuming  felicity,  was   intrusted   to  the   affec- 

force  as  a  distinct  entity.    In  an  argu-  tionate   and  intelligent  care  of  Mr. 

ment  at  once  amusing  and  pitilessly  William  Howell  Beed,  and  could  not 

convincing,  Dr.  Martineau  shows  that  have   been    in    better    hands.      The 

"power  is  one  and  undivided."    And  plan   for  the   book   was  broad,    and 

"since  we  have  to  assume  causality  passes  quite  outside  the  line  of  legis- 

for  all  things,  and  the  only  causality--  lative    etiquettes.      By    great    good 

we  know  is  that  of  living  mind,  that  fortune,   therefore,   we  have   in  one 

type  has  no  legitimate  competitor."  volume,  not  only  the  eulogy   of  Mr. 

So   close   is   the   whole  statement  Curtis,  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 

and  argument  of  the  address,  that  we  Legislature    of    Massachusetts,    but 

dare  not  attempt  to  abridge  it.    There  that  of  Senator  Schurz,  delivered  at 

are  two  or  three  instances  which  illus-  the  request  of  the  city  of  Boston,  that 

trate  the  way  in  which  what  is  best  of  Representative  Elliott,  delivered  at 

in  our  humanity,  and  what  we   all  the  invitation  of  the  colored  citizens 

know  is  best,  are   left  without  any  of  Boston,    who   were   always   nobly 

support,  any  reason   for  their  exist-  loyal  to  the  man  who  was  so  nobly 

ence,  in  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Tyndall  loyal   to   them,  and  the  sermon  of 

and   those   he   imitates.     These   in-  Rev.  Mr.  Foote  on  the  Sunday  after 

stances   are    so   presented  as   to  be  his  funeral. 

arguments  irrefutable  for  the  spiritual         i  a  Memorial  of  CharlM  Swnner.  "  His  enlogy 

and    infinite    nature  of    man.      They  to  hi*  life.    His  epitaph  1»  the  general  grief.    HI* 

.   <!  ^  ,  /      .  monaroent,  biUlded  by  lito  own  hands,  la  the 

are     taken     irom    mans    compassion,  atemal  stotutee  of  freedom"    (Senator  AnUko- 

self'/orgetJhdnesSf  and  sense  of  duty,  ny's  speech).  Boston,  iot4. 
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iDtrodiictory   to    these    addresses,  ry  had  struck  Its  roots  wide  and  deep ; 

and,  as  we  judge,  not  inferior  to  the  J'^*  ^^'^  ^V^-^  '*?/  of  justice  rose  in  that 

'              •*     P  '  hour,  and  I  saw  it  shining,  for  the  first 

best  of  them  in  pathos,  and  m  per-  time,  through  the  dark  clouds  of  prejudice 

manent    interest,   are   the   addresses  that  surrounded  me. 

made   in   the    General   Court    itself  "A  few  years  after  that,  I  was  with  that 

.          ,                    r  v-     J       1  cl\ild  on  Boston  Common.    As  we  were 

when  the  news  of  his  death  was  re-  gitting  there,  I  noticed  that  he  looked  in- 

ceived,  and  those  made  by  the  mem-  tently     at  me;  and    presently  he  said, 

hers  of  the  United  States  Senate,  to  'Smkh,  what  makes  your  hands  black  r- 

-                    •         i_      1.   •                   •  Why,  my  boy,  God  made  them  so,' I  re- 

whom  was  given  by  their  companions  pu^d.     *Well,'   said  he,    *if    God  made 

the  charge  of  his  body  on  its  way  to  them  so,  why  do  people  find  fault  with  itV* 

the  place  of  burial.     There  was  one  -' ^cause  they  are  had,' I  answered.    He 

.      . ,            J  J             •     i.1      Tir  gazed  at  me  a  few  moments  without  speak- 

gap  m  those  addresses  in  the  Massa-  j^^^  ^^  ^hen  said,  *  Smith,  some  day  I'U 

chusetts  State  House  on  the  day  of  fight  for  you.' 

enlogy.     Mr.    Smith  —  rightfully  re-  "  ^^e°  ^«  y««  «^«ly  twepty-five  years  of 

J  J         xt-     1     J         c  ax.         1       J  age,  tlds  child  was  made  colonel  of  the 

garded  as  the  leader  of  the  colored  Fifty.fourth  Massachusetts  Volunteers  (the 

men  of  Massachusetts,  the   rightful  first  regiiuent  of  colored  soldiers  recruited 

representative  of  a  race   for   which  ^^  t^"  State),  and  then,  as  Col.  Shaw, 

^/^    cj               1.    J        ^      J                   ,  led  the  colored  troops  at  Fort  Wagner,  and 

Mr.  bumner  had   suffered   so   much,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  jj^^  l^r  his  country,  and  for 

and   had   dared   so   much  —  rose    to  that  justice  and  freedom  that  had  been  a 

speak  that  day,  but,  overpowered  by  part  of  his  early  training. 

,  .    -    ,.             "^          Li    .                      J  "Thirty-two  years  after  the  noble  ex- 

his  feehngs,  was  unable  to  say  a  word,  passion  referred  to  of  Mr.  Sumner,  1  was 

though,  as  everybody  in  Boston  knows,  a  guest  at  his  table  in  Washington,    ^liile 

he   is   a  natural  orator.     Mr.  Eeed,  ^®  ^^^  »®*^^  *^®™»  *  P*^y  ^^  Southem- 

. .,     .,                 .,     .           1.1         V   ,  .  ers  from  Georgia  called  upon  Mr.  Sumner 

with  the  care  that  marks  the  whole  ^  ^^^^  ^^  influence  in  what  he  consid- 

Memorial,  has  persuaded  Mr.  Smith  ered  would  be  unjust  legislation.     The 

to   put   in    writing   the    address    he  gi*eat  senator  turned  again,  pointing  to  me, 

iju         ji-         j'i.1.         'ji.!?  aiid  said,  *  There  is  my  friend,  my  equal 

would  have  delivered  m  the  midst  of  ^^  home,  and  your  equal  anywhere  ;  and 

that   affecting   ceremony.     We  copy  when  you  are  ready  to  make  eternal  jus- 
it  at  a  length,  as  a  memorial,  as  we  tice  law,  then  call  upon  me,  and  I  will  help 

believe,  without  precedent  in  history,  ^""'Vj^.^g^l^rT^^^^ 

of  a  great  social  ^evolution  :  —  orations,  and  have  tasted  the  bitter  Jruit 

of  the  seed  planted  by  otur  fathers  eighty 

"  Mr..  Speaker,  thirty-five   years   have  years  ago.    I  have  had  the  doors  of  the 

passed   since  Col.  Bobert  G.    Shaw   was  church  and  of  the  State  House  shut  in  my 

a  bahe  in  his  cradle.    On  an  occasion  that  face:  but  I  have  lived  to  enjoy  the  blessing 

I  well  remember,  Charles  Sumner  was  a  of  liberty ;  and  to-day  I  stan4  the  peer  of 

guest  at  his  father's  table,  and  I  was  a  ser-  every  man  in  this  house;  and  this,  as  I  be- 

vant  standing  behind  his  chair.    The  ques-  lieve,  through  the  life  and  labor  of  Charles 

tlon  of  slavery,  then  the  general  topic  of  Sumner. 

conversation,  was  under  discussion.    One  "  \yhat  a  change  has  taken  place  within 

of  the  guests  gave  expression  to  the  most  the  forty  years  of  my   remembrance!    I 

bitter  feeling  I  ever  heard,  saying  that  *the  wish  I  could  picture  it.    In  those  days  I 

Abolitionists,    with   their    negro   friends,  was   a    servant    in   a  family    travelling 

ought  to  be  hanged.'    But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  through    the    South.     They    stopped    in 

Shaw,  the  father  and  mother  of  the  infant,  Washington ;  and  there  I  saw,  for  the  first 

spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  justice  and  free-  tiiue,  men,  women,  and  children  sold  on 

doiu.    The  gentleman  who  had  been  speak-  the  auction-block  as  cattle  are  sold.     No 

ing  so  bitterly  asked  Mr.  Sumner  what  he  regard  was  paid  to  age,  sex,  or  relationship, 

thought  of  the  negro  question.    Pointing  Husband  and  wife,  mother  and  child,  wei*e 

to  me,  he  replied,  '  Would  you  have  that  parted  to  meet  no  more.    At  that  time,  if 

man  a  slave  ? '    And  that  expression,  with  a  black  man's  child,  or  dying  wife,  cried  for 

other  words   then  spoken,  cost   him  his  water  after  ten  o'clock  at  night,  he  dared 

social  position  for  years  in  Boston.    Slave-  not  go  into  the  streets  to  get  it,  for  fear 
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of  arrest  and  the  watch-house.  And,  if  the 
master  did  not  pax*-  the  fine  the  next  morn- 
ing, thirty-nine  lashes  on  the  bare  back 
was  the  black  man's  penalty.  In  those 
days  I  would  have  given  a  kingdom  to 
have  been  a  dog,  with  a  collar  on  my  neck 
with  the  owner's  name  npon  it;  for  that 
would  have  protected  me. 

"  The  family  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  invited  into  the  country  to  dine^  smd 
I  stood  to  wait  upon  them.  After  dinner  I 
heard  the  sound  of  the  lash,  and  a  voice 
crying,  'O  God,  have  mercy!'  I  stepped 
out  into  the  garden,  and,  looking  about 
me,  saw  a  poor  girl  with  the  blood  running 
down  her  neck,  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  shining  clouds  towards  the  setting  sim, 
and  saying,  *  O  Jesus,  I  will  soon  be  with 
thee,  and  then  my  soul  will  shine  as  those 
clouds,  and  I  will  be  thy  child.'  It  was 
the  first  prayer  I  had  ever  heard,  and  then 
I  swore  eternal  hatred  to  slavery. 

"Forty  years  after  that  I  went  again  to 
Washington.  Slavery  had  disappeared. 
The  whipping-post  and  auction-block 
were  gone.  The  star  that  I  saw  rise  was 
now  at  its  meridian.  It  shone  full  in  my 
face.  I  was  in  a  new  world.  I  was  as 
free  as  air.  I  went  as  any  gentleman 
might  go.  I  walked  to  the  cars,  I  went  to 
Arlington,  and  heard  no  wortl  of  insult.  I 
had  every  attention  paid  to  me  as  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  I  should  not  have  known  that  I 
was  a  black  man,  if  I  had  not  looked  in  the 
mirror. 

"Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  Sumner  did 
it.  Five  and  twenty  years  ago  the  aoti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  New  England  fixed 
upon  Snnrner  as  the  man  to  go  to  \yashing- 
ton  to  strike  the  first  blow.  You  speak  of 
Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta  to  the  sea 
as  a  great  victory.  But  this  was  nothing 
compared  to  the  success  of  Sumner.  Sher- 
man had  the  nation  at  his  back :  Sumner 
had  simple  justice.  Sherman  hail  a  hun- 
dred thousauil  men:  Sumner  fought  single- 
handed  and  alone.  Sherman  had  the 
wealth  of  the  nation  laid  at  his  feet;  and 
Sumner  had  only  the  pi-ayers  of  the  poor. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Ktand  here  amazed.  One 
week  ago  this  day  I  placed  in  the  hands  of 
our  great  senator  the  Rescinding  Resolu- 
tions of  this  Legislature.  Ah  he  read  them 
he  turned  his  head,  and  wept  as  I  never 
saw  man  weep  l)efore.  He  then  said,  '  I 
knew  Mas.sacliusetts  would  do  me  justice.' 

"  As  I  stootl  here,  I  could  not  but  think 
of  that  passage  of  Scripture  which  says, 
*  Jesus  wept.*  Not  for  himself,  but  for  a 
poor  unbelieving  world.  Sumner  wept, 
not  for  himself,  but  for  the  State  he  loved 
and  serveil  so  well. 

Sir,  I  do  not  forget  in  this  hour,  that, 


little  more  than  a  year  ago,  the  legiidature 
censured  him.  To-day  this  house  stands 
ready  to  lay  the  wealth  of  the  State  at  his 
feet  to  honor  his  great  name. 

*'  And  now,  sir,  that  great  life  has  ended 
here.  That  star  has  set.  And  while  it 
rests  on  the  banks  of  eternity,  awaiting  its 
assignment  amid  the  bright  and  shining 
lights  in  the  canopy  of  heaven,  its  rays 
still  lingering  on  the  clouds  and  the  moun- 
tain-tops, O  God,  I  pray  thee,  give  us  one 
to  take  hold  where  he  let  go,  —  une  who 
can  lighten  us  through  this  dark  unkind 
world,  until  thy  glory  shall  shine  on  a  re- 
generated land.  Then  justice,  honesty, 
and  peace  shall  rule  the  nation." 
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ANTONY  BRADE.I 

It  is  one  of  the  merits  and  charms 
of  this  book,  that  it  is  unique,  not 
belonging  to  any  recognized  class, 
but  a  class  by  itself.  It  resembles 
"  The  New  Priest "  only  in  the  traits 
of  the  author's  unmistakable  individ- 
uality. Both  are  full  of  unintended 
and  unconscious  autobiography;  and, 
to  those  who  know  the  writer,  noth- 
ing is  more  delightful  than  to  meet 
on  every  page,  his  beaming  face,  and 
genial  mien,  and  quaint,  abrupt  kind- 
liness of  manner.  The  books  that 
are  read  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  profit  are  not  those  which  are 
moulded  and  polished  till  the  author's 
selfliood,  if  ever  there,  has  been  pared 
away  or  rubbed  out,  but  those  which 
retain  first-hand  impressions  of  his 
thought  and  feeling. 

"  Antony  Brade  "  has  the  form  of 
story,  but  was  not  written  for  the 
sake  of  the  story.  The  mere  thread 
of  narrative, «though  unbroken,  is  of 
itself  too  slender,  and  too  loosely 
stretched,  to  hold  the  reader's  atten- 
tion. The  plot  is  a  trivial  one,  and 
the  denoument  altogether  too  tragic 
for  the  purpose  it  serves  with  refer- 
ence to  the  plot;  yet  the  concluding 

I  Antony  Bnule.  By  Itobert  I/>weU,  Author 
of  The  Kew  Priest  of  Conception  Bay,  Ac. 
Boston :  ItoberU  BruUient,  1874.    Pp.  vilL,  41S. 
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cbapters  are  so  yivid  in  description,  quaintance,  who,  had  we  not  known 

so  intensely  photographic  of  charac-  them  always,  would  have  been  equally 

ter,  and  so  imperative  in  their  appeal  abnormal  and  absurd.    The  pompous, 

to  the  strongest  emotional  and  moral  purse-proud,    ignorant,    overbearing, 

sympathy,  that  they  reflect  back  on  yet  kind-hearted   and   generous  Mr. 

what  precedes  a  stress  of  interest  in  Parmenter,  who  deems  himself  tallest, 

its  minutest  details,  and  incidents  of  by  the  whole  head  and  shoulders,  of 

which  we  are  unaware  till  we  near  the  adult  characters,  is  a  man  whose 

the  close.  asinine  patronage   has,  oftener  than 

The  book  is  a  production  of  high  we  can   tell,  given  us  equal  amuse- 

art,  and  none  the  less  so  for  its  sim-  ment  and  mortification.     The  prime 

plioity,  naturalness,  spontaneity;  for  gossip,    Mrs.    Wadham,   in   propria 

it  is  the  artist,  and  not  the  quantity  persona^    infests    every    street     and 

or  the  minuteness  of  his  labor,  that  neighborhood   where    families    know 

constitutes    the    difference    between  one  another  well  enough  to  give  her 

book-making  and  creation,  between  free  scope.     The  stalwart  clergyman, 

pen-work  and  art-work.     This  is  pre-  Mr.  Manson,  who  carries  a  great  and 

eminently  9k  picture-booh,  a  series  of  noble  heart  in  the  body  of  an  athlete, 

sketches  from   nature  and  life,  with  is  such  a  man  as  we  love  to  look  upon, 

precisely  the  heightened  coloring,  and  and  to  thank  God  for ;  and  though 

the   idealization   of  common  things,  few  of  our  clerical  friends  have   so 

which  result  from  the  unforced  action  splendid   a  physique  as   a  lodging- 

of    a  poet's  mind.      We   have  been  place  for  their  high  endeavors   and 

deeply  moved  by  the  numerous  pic-  broad  charities,  yet  we  are  much  mis- 

tures  of  Kature  in  its  varying  seasons  taken  if  this  were  not  also  a  painting 

and  moods,  by  the  developed  wealth  from  life,  and  we  know  who  may  have 

of   beauty   in    one  of    our  ordinary  sat  for  it. 

unfamed  Kew-England  villages,  with  But  "  Antony  Brade  "  is,  for  the 
its  surroundings.  It  is  in  such  a  most  part,  a  story  of  boy-life  and  of 
spot,  no  doubt  identified  by  not  a  school-life;  and,  in  this  department 
few  readers,  that  the  scene  of  the  of  character-painting,  no  reader  who 
story  is  laid ;  and  there  the  author  is  not  an  expert  can  fairly  appreciate 
has  beheld  such  sunrises,  showers,  the  artist's  consummate  skill.  In  the 
and  storms,  such  glorious  snow-hills  crowded  experiences  of  young  man- 
and  ice-plains,  such  "signs  and  won-  hood, and  in  the  unresting  activity  of 
ders  of  the  elements,"  as  his  neigh-  our  prime,  we  men  forget  the  rude- 
bors  never  imagined,  though  they  ness  of  our  boyhood,  and  retain 
have  seen  them  repeatedly  every  year  hardly  a  vague  idea  of  the  olla  podri- 
of  their  lives.  da  that  we  were,  —  the  strange  mix- 
Then  we  have  a  series  of  portraits  ture  of  incongruous  ingredients  cast 
of  the  village  magnates,  dames,  and  together  into  the  boiling,  steaming 
maidens,  strongly  drawn,  each  stand-  caldron,  whence  issues  iu  due  time 
ing  for  a  type,  and  all  of  them  for  the  symmetrical  and  fully-developed 
types  that  are  represented,  though  it  man.  Darwinism  presupposes  no 
be  with  tamer  and  more  rounded  out-  freak  of  paternity  so  marvellous  as 
lines,  in  every  rural' circle.  In  the  that  implied  when  we  say,  "  The  boy 
personages  that  seem  the  most  gro-  is  father  of  the  man."  The  heroes 
tesque  we  have  encountered  old  ac-  of  this  story  are  not  manikins,  but 
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rentable  boys,  as  absurd  and  incalcu-  We  have  said  enough  to  show  our 

lable,  as  resplendent  and  gladdening,  sense  of  the  worth  of  the  book ;  and, 

as  wayward  and  baffling,  as  many-  we  trust,  to  stimulate,  without  grati- 

sided  and  protean,  as  real  boys  are.  fying  the  curiosity  which  may  induce 

As  in  actual  life,  there  are  no  two  of  our  readers  to  seek  closer  acquaint- 

them  alike,  nor  is  any  one  of  them,  ance  with  it.^              A.  P.  Pbabodt. 

however  often  he  is  brought  upon  the  

stage,  unlike  himself;  by  which,  after 

what  we  have  said,  we  of  course  do  ^^^R    THE  BALL,   AND    OTHER 

4.                        4.1,     4.       „              k                            4.      k-  P0EMS.1 

not  mean  that  every  boy  repeats  him- 
self whenever  he  appears,  but  that  in  '^  Aftbr  the  Ball"  is  a  collection 
his  various  aliases  each  boy  always  of  the  fugitive  pieces  that  have  ap- 
appears  an  alter  idem.  The  physiog-  peared  over  Miss  Perry's  signature 
nomy  of  the  school,  also,  is  given  as  in  "  The  Atlantic,"  "  Old  and  New," 
faithfully  as  that  of  its  individual  mem-  &c.,  now  published,  with  some  addi- 
hers.  The  several  prominent  types,  tional  poems,  by  J.  B.  Osgood  &  Go. 
which  are  never  wanting,  are  all  por-  It  is  the  custom,  and,  by  the  way,  a 
trayed;  while  equaljustice  is  done  to  the  largely  increasing  custom,  for  every 
rank  and  file,  who  are  content  to  be  led.  person  who  has  obtained  any  success 
Some  of  the  youthful  figures  stand  as  a  contributor  to  magazines  to  en- 
out  with  a  distinctness  fully  lifelike,  deavor  to  make  their  ephemeral  pro- 
Such  is  the  case  with  Gaston,  the  ductions  produce  a  more  permanent 
head  scholar,  with  his  gawkiness,  his  impression  on  the  public  mind  by 
pedantry,  his  blended  and  alternating  issuing  them  as  imposing  monodies, 
sheepishness  and  effrontery.  Such  is  not  so  much,  probably,  for  the  sake 
the  case  with  the  boy  who  gives  name  of  fame,  as  to  increase  the  quality  and 
to  the  book,  the  most  manly  of  the  quantity  of  their  bread  and  butter, 
group,  whose  modest  self-respect  and  Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  people 
true  gentility  help  to  Jceep  afloat  a  must  have  bread  and  butter ;  but  the 
silly  rumor  of  his  being  the  son  of  a  deleterious  effect  such  a  system  most 
foreign  nobleman,  — a  rumor  of  which  have  on  literature  is  not  less  obvious, 
the  inception,  nursing,  ramifications.  This  habit  of  publishing  their  poetry 
consequences,  and  final  refutation,  fur-  has  been,  of  late  years,  a  favorite  one 
nish  the  picture-frame  for  all  the  ^ith  the  ladies  as  well  as  with  the 
sketches.  But  charming  beyond  all  male  portion  of  the  profession ;  and  as 
the  other  boy-portraits  is  that  of  the  the  general  result  has  been  far  from 
martyr-hero  of  the  book,  Peters,  in  satisfactory  in  a  literary  sense,  how- 
whom  we  have  the  commingling,  ever  it  may  have  been,  financially 
sometimes  seen  in  the  nobler  sort  of  considered,  it  is  agreeable  to  see  such 
boys  and  men,  of  instinctive  timidity  a  pleasing  collection  of  verses  as  Miss 
and  the  most  intrepid  courage  of  soul ;  Perry  has  given  to  the  public  In 
who  dreads  intensely,  though,  when  the  first  place,  there  is  nothing  pre- 
forced  to  it,  he  meets  bravely,  a  hos-  tentious  about  them.  The  authoress 
tile  encounter  with  another  boy  in  probably  does  not  aim  at  immortality, 
the  schoolyard,  yet  without  a  mo-  ^nd  will  evidently  be  satisfied  if  her 
ment's  hesitation  or  self-sparing  baas-  book  obtain  the  verdict  it  deserves,  — 
ard,  and  loses  his  own  life  to  save  ,  .  _.    ^.    „  „  -^    o.w^— »— «,    rw^A^ 

'  t  After  the  Ball,  &o.    By  Nocm  Pany.   dcooa 

that  of  a  schoolmate.  AOo.  Boston,  1S74. 
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of  being  a  collection  of  graceful  Ij-rics 
containing  much  true  sentiment  ex- 
pressed in  a  simple  and  refined 
manner.  It  is  a  satisfaction  to  state 
that  Miss  Perry  rarely  obliges  tlie 
average  reader  to  use  the  dictionary  ; 
and  one  can  arrive  at  the  full  mean- 
ing of  her  verse  without  taxing  the 
imagination,  two  qualities  that  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  Her  poetry  is  not 
deep ;  but  it  is  very  pretty  and  fasci- 
nating. "  After  the  Ball,"  the  initial 
poem,  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any ;  and 
there  is  something  very  pleasing  in 
"The  Komance  of  a  Rose."  We 
copy  this,  and  recommend  Miss 
Perry's  book  to  all  who  like  pretty 
refined  verses  containing  nothing 
morbid  or  in  bad  taste. 

THE  ROMANCE  OF  A  ROSE. 

It  is  nearly  a  hundred  yean  ago 
Since  the  day  the  Count  de  Rochambean, 
Onr  ally  aj^nst  the  British  crown, 
Met  Washin(2:ton  in  Newport  town. 

■ 

*TwaB  the  month  of  March,  and  the  air 

was  chill; 
But  bare-headed,  over  Aquidneck  Hill, 
Gue8t  and  host  they  took  their  way, 
While  on  either  side,  in  grand  display, 

A  gallant  army,  French  and  fine. 
Was  ranged  three  deep  in  a  glittering  line; 
And  the  French  fleet  sent  a  welcome  roar 
Of  a  hundred  guns  from  Conanicut  qhore. 

And  theJ)ells  rang  out  from  every  steeple; 
And  from  street  to  street  the  Newport 

people 
Followed  and  cheered,  with  a  hearty  zest, 
I>e  Rochamheau  and  his  honored  guest. 

And  women  out  of  the  windows  leant. 
And  out  of  the  windows  smiled,  and  sent 
Many  a  coy,  admiring  glance 
To  the  fine  young  officers  of  France. 

And  the  story  goes,  that  the  belle  of  the 

town 
Kissed  a  rose,  and  flung  it  down 
Straight  at  the  feet  of  De  Rochamheau; 
And  the  gallant  marshal,  bending  low, 

Lifted  it  up  with  a  Frenchman's  grace, 
And  ki.HHe4l  it  back,  with  a  glance  at  the  face 
Of  the  daring  maiden  where  she  stood, 
Blushing  out  of  her  silken  hood. 


That  night  at  the  ball,  so  the  story  goe^, 
The  Marshal  of  France  wore  a  faded  rose 
lu  his  goId-lace<l  coat;  but  he  looked  in  vain 
For  the  giver's  l)eautiful  face  again. 

Night  after  night,  and  day  after  day. 
The  BVenchman  eagerly  sought,  they  say, 
At  f eai^t  or  at  <;hurch,  or  aloug  the  sti-eet. 
For  the  girl  who  flung  her  rose  at  his  feet. 

And  she,  night  after  night,  day  after  day, 
Was  speeding  farther  and  farther  away 
From  the  fatal  window,  the  fatal  street. 
Where  her  passionate  heart  had  suddenly 
beat 

A  throb  too  much  for  the  cool  control 
A  Puritan  teaches  to  heart  and  soul,  — 
A  throb  too  much  for  the  watclif nl  eyes 
Of  one  who  had  watched  in  dismayed  sur* 
prise. 

From  the  street  below;   aiMl,  taking  the 

gauge 
Of  a  woman's  heart  in  that  moment's  rage, 
He  swore,  this  old  colonial  squire. 
That,  before  the  daylight  should  expire. 

This  daughter  of  his,  with  her  wit  and 

grace. 
Her  dangerous  heart,  and  her  beautiful  face. 
Should  be  on  her  way  to  a  sure  retreat. 
Where  no  rose  of  hers  could  fall  at  the  feet 

Of  a  cursM  Frenchman,  high  or  low. 
And  so,  while  the  Count  de  Rochamheau 
In  his  gold-laced  coat  wore  a  faded  flower. 
And  awaited  the  giver  hour  by  hour, 

She  was  sailing  away  in  the  wild  March 

night 
On  the  little  deck  of  the  sloop  "  Delight,'* 
Guarded,  even  in  the  darkness  there, 
By  the  wrathfid  eyes  of  a  jealous  care. 


Three  weeks  after,  a  brig  bore  down 
Into  the  harbor  of  Newport  town. 
Towing  a  wreck:  'twas  the  sloop 

light:" 
Off  Hampton  rocks,  in  the  very  sight 


<( 


De- 


Of  the  land  she  sought,  she  and  her  crew, 
And  all  on  board  of  her,  full  in  view 
Of  the  storm-boimd  flshennen  over  the  bay, 
Went  to  their  doom  on  that  April  day. 

When  Rochamheau  heard  the  terrible  tale, 
He  muttered  a  prayer,  for  a  moment  grew 

pale,  ^ 

Then,  "  M<m  Lieu  /  "  he  exclaimed,  "  so  my 

fine  romance, 
From  beginning  to  end,  is  a  rose  and  a 

glance!" 
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A  rose  and  a  glance,  with  a  kiss  thrown  in :  So  the  sad  old  story  comes  to  a  close : 

That  was  all,  but  enough  for  a  promise  of  sin,  'Tis  a  century  since ;  but  the  world  still  goes 

Thought  the  stem   old  squire,  when   he  On  the  same  base  round,  still  takes  the 

took  the  gauge  gauge 

Of  a  woman's  heart  in  that  moment's  rage.  Of  its  highest  hearts  in  a  moment's  rage. 


Jfrne  %xi. 

m 

THE    MONTPENSIER  COLLECTION  riety ;  and,  if  we  ever  leam  any  thing 

IN  THE  BOSTON  ART  MUSEUM.  by  our  quest,  it  is,  that,  to  paint  like 

them,  it  is  necessary  to  be  like  them. 
It  is  a  question  raised  anew  by  the  For  a  man's  art  is  only  the  efflores- 
coming  of  the  Spanish  pictures,  and  cence  of  his  individuality,  his  manner 
not  so  readily  settled  as  might  be  sup-  or  method  being  his  habit  of  thought 
posed,  whether  the  art  of  past  epochs  or  feeling ;  while  the  subject  of  art, 
is  really  an  aid  to  popular  art-edu-  its  motive  or  theme,  is  simply  a  re- 
cation,  and,  consequently,  whether  flection  of  the  temper,  morality,  ten- 
galleries  of  old  masters  are  of  any  dency  of  thought,  &c.,  of  the  people 
use  in  other  than  technical  develop-  of  the  times  and  places  he  lived  in. 
ment,  —  the  training  of  artists,  and  It  is  this  latter  which  differs  mainly; 
not  the  formation  of  taste.  My  own  and  it  is  this  only  which  enters  into 
feeling  is,  that  old  art  must  be  looked  public  comprehension.  The  other 
to,  as  we  look  to  a  foreign  university,  side,  the  purely  artistic,  its  methods, 
to  finish  what  is  well  begun  at  home,  training,  and  technical  resources,  are 
and  that  undue,  too  early,  or  too  un-  no  more  to  the  public  than  the  con- 
reserved  study  of  any  alien  school,  summate  and  hidden  art  of  the  orator, 
not  merely  endangers  individuality,  — the  well-ordering  of  his  oration,  of 
but  leads  to  misapprehending  the  which  we  only  know  that  it  was  well 
relative  importance  of  the  two  great  said,  and  sticks  to  us.  We  know  the 
elements  of  which  art  is  composed,  subject,  and  feel  the  thought  em- 
mistaking  the  matter  for  the  manner,  bodied,  as  we  know  the  subject, 
confounding  subject  with  treatment,  motive,  or  direct  inspiration  of  the 
in  brief,  committing  the  error  we  picture;  but  in  one  case,  as  in  the 
know  in  every  other  branch  of  other,  the  perfection  of  art  is  in  its 
thought,  —  taking  the^  letter  for  the  concealment.  We  should  feel  that 
spirit.  We  come  to  imagine  that  to  a  thing  is  grandly  and  simply  said 
paint  purity  and  womanly  dignity  as  or  painted ;  and  any  ostentation  of 
Haphael  painted  them,  one  must  power  or  method  is  a  sign,  not  of 
believe  in  the  Madonna,  or,  at  least,  strength,  but  of  weakness,  of  van- 
paint  her  as  if  one  did ;  and  that  to  ity,  rather  than  art. 
imitate  Titian's  dignity,  his  solem-  To  the  public,  the  end  only  imports; 
nity  of  color,  one  must  go  to  Venice,  to  the  artist,  the  technical  student,  or 
and  paint  senators  and  saints.  And  critic  only,  is  the  analysis  of  method 
so  we  hunt  with  hot  breath  on  the  or  procedure  of  any  interest  It  is 
footsteps  of  Baphael  and  Titian,  like  the  former  element,  which,  more  than 
the  modem  interviewer  after  a  noto-  any  technical   quotation,  marks    the 
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school.    These  may  rary  in  the  same  sion  of  the  commonplace,  and  is  never 

time  and  place ;  but  the  school  must  iso  happy  as   in  the  vermin-infested  ' 

express  the  spirit  of   its   time   and  laziness  of  his  beggar-boys, 

public.     This  is  its  message :  the  art  ^ut  this  is  not  merely  a  fault  due 

is  only  its   proper  and   harmonious  to  their  time   and    surrounding   (to 

expression.  This  is  accidental ;  but  on  that  time  and  surrounding  it  was  no 

the  proper  expression  of  that  hangs  fault  at  all),  but   inevitable   compli- 

the  exibtence  of  the  school  as  such,  ance  with   the   first  demand  of  art. 

Justly   to  appreciate   any  foreign  that   it  should  address  itself  to  the 

school,  this  must  always  be  kept  in  souls  of  the  first-comers,  and  not  to 

mind.     To  take  Rubens  or  Teniers  to  their  dile'ttanteism,  if,  perchance,  there 

task  for  the  vulgarity  of  their  ideals  happened  to  be  any.     In  these  days, 

is  as  absurd  as  to  grace  Raphael  with  when  art  has  got  to  be  so  completely 

the  exaltation  of  Savonarola.     They  confounded  with  naturalism,  and  phy- 

were  probably  as  good  and  pure  men  sical   phenomena  take   the  place  of 

as  he ;  but,  like  him,  they  mirrored  sentiment  and  idealism,  it  is  almost 

their  time,  and   were   neither  purer  necessary  to  explain,  that  in  artistic 

nor    fouler    than    the   current    they  epochs,  and  with  artistic  people,  it  was 

floated  in.  never  to  the  intellect,  but  to  the  emo- 

This  is  especially  necessary  to  be  tions,  that  art  addressed  itself,  and^ 
remembered  in  study  of  Spanish  art.  for  that  reason,  was  enlisted  at  once 
The  naturalism,  sometimes  gross  and  into  the  service  of  religion,  which 
offensive,  which  repels  us,  should  not  built  itself  up  on  the  emotions, 
depreciate  the  artist  whose  sincere  What  those  times  and  people  de- 
expression  of  it  is  his  only  raison  manded  of  art  was,  that  it  should 
(Tetre,  To  understand  even  Bibera's  embody  their  most  passionate  beliefs 
brutality,  we  must  see  him  with  the  and  emotions ;  and  this  it  always  did, 
background  of  the  arena,  and  auto  accepting  it  as  the  supreme  condition 
dafe;  by  Zurbarau  put  the  church's  of  its  existence  as  a  school, 
pride  and  atheism ;  and,  even  in  judg-  The  conditions  in  which  the  Span- 
ing  Velasquez,  take  it  for  granted  ish  school  arose  were  antagonistic  to 
that  he  belonged  to  the  haughtiest  any  development  of  spiritual  quali- 
and  most  worldly  race  of  modern  ties,  or  the  severer  harmonies  of  art. 
times.  He  saw  only  the  type  of  the  Technical  infancy,  with  its  naivete^ 
hidalgo ;  of  himself,  gentleman,  even  it  escaped  (the  dry  asceticism  repre- 
more  than  human,  hard  and  proud,  sented  by  a  single  picture  by  Ko- 
and  scornful,  material  in  all  things,  valis  being  rather  the  imitation  of  . 
even  in  what  is  most  spiritual,  —  the  what  was  seen  abroad,  and  was  graft- 
art  itself,  —  realist  and  stubborn  seer  ed  in  as  an  eccentricity,  as  it  has  been 
of  the  matter-of-fiict  face  of  Nature,  since  in  the  English  art  of  our  day), 
Murillo,  with  the  first-come  peasant-  and,  borrowing  its  accomplishments 
woman's  face  put,  without  refinement  from  its  more  spiritual' and  thought- 
or  reverence,  above  the  sacred  man-  ful  neighbors,  the  school  stalked  into 
ger,  peasant  or  saint,  angel  or  beggar,  life  full-armed,  ripe  in  the  borrowed 
is  still  in  his  lower  level  true  to  a  experience  of  Florentine  and  Vene- 
materialistic  society,  and  sees  what  tian,  but  with  the  intellectual  and 
his  people  saw  in  another  class,  with-  spiritual  temper  unaffected. 
out  aspiration^  serene  in  the  possea-  Kead  the  lesson  whichever  way  we 
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will,  interpret  the  people  by  the  art,  son  of  the  man  who  made  one  of  the 
or  explain  the  art  by  the  people,  finest  collections  of  Europe,  in  a 
the  end  is  simply,  that  the  school,  most  praiseworthy  manner  secured 
brief,  and  almost  exotic  in  its  exist-  what  was  offered  to  them  as  a  price- 
ence,  was  full  of  individuality,  in-  less  collection,  by  accepting  condi- 
tellectual  in  some  points,  realistic,  tions  without  precedent,  and  at  an 
and  even  materialistic,  strongly  and  expense  without  reason ;  and  have 
coarsely,  eyen  vulgarly  human  in  all  brought  across  the  ocean  a  collection 
its  motives,  —  a  school,  in  short,  in  .of  which  not  above  ten  pictures  are 
which  pride  and  power  are  more  evi-  worth  their  freight,  and  the  total 
dent  than  any  of  the  purely  ideal  pecuniary  value  of  which  is  not  above 
tendencies.  The  representation  of  it  the  price  at  which  they  were  required 
at  the  Boston  Athenseum  is  almost  to  insure  the  four  third-rate  pictures 
too  meagre  for  us  to  draw  much  in-  by  Zurbaran.  The  proverb  of  the 
struction  from  it.  Four  pictures  only  giftrhorse  does  not  apply ;  and  all  that 
represent  faintly  the  two  great  men  is  left  us  is  the  hope  that  the  few 
of  the  school ;  several  others  show  in  really  good  pictures  in  the  collection 
a  striking  manner  how  good  training  may  find  sufficient  appreciation  to 
may  make  clever  workmen  without  relieve  the  committee  from  the  bur- 
intellectual  or  artistic  individuality;  then  of  pecuniary  responsibility  which 
and  then  comes  a  dreary  waste  of  the  ducal  grace,  perhaps  hoping  ship- 
weak  and  incoherent  emulation  of  wreck,  has  laid  on  them.  Their  enter- 
good  work,  in  which  nothing  remains  prise  was  creditable,  worthy  the  best 
but  the  sheer  materialism  and  bru-  success,  and,  we  must  hope,  will  be 
tality  of  gross  painters,  or  the  utter  appreciated. 

vacuity  of  silly  ones.  The  Spanish  The  single  head  by  Yelasquea  i% 
school  is  not  high  in.  the  list  of  though  a  sketch,  and  so  buried  in 
schools  of  the  great  revival  of  art ;  varnish  as  to  hide  some  of  the  best 
but,  to  suppose  that  this  meagre  and  qualities  of  the  painter's  execution, 
poverty-stricken  collection  represents  a  splendid  example  of  rendering  of 
it,  is  as  absurd  as  to  characterize  as  character,  as  well  as  of  great  and 
generosity  the  dubious  g^race  by  which  simple  execution.  If  the  question 
they  have  come  to  us,  burthened  by  of  pre-eminence  between  Titian  and 
conditions,  without  shame,  and  with-  Velasquez  as  portrait-painter  were 
out  justification.  It  is  impossible  to  to  be  settled  in  favor  of  the  former,  it 
do  either  the  exhibition,  the  commit-  would  not  be  merely  as  painter;  for, 
tee,  or  the  Spanish  school  (not  to  say  what  the  Venetian  gains  by  the  mya- 
the  royal  collector  himself)  justice,  tery  of  his  methods,  the  Spaniard  re- 
without  speaking  very  plainly  on  the  trieves  by  the  marvellous  rapidity  of 
subject  of  the  unworthy  manner  in  his  brush.  Even  in  his  execution,  his 
which  the  duke  has  treated  the  frank,  open-eyed  way  of  seeing  things 
Athenssum.  The  collection  is  almost  materialistic — if  we  may  use  the 
as  unworthy  of  the  Spanish  school,  word  nobly  —  has  controlled  his  meth- 
as  the  terms  on  which  it  has  come  ods.  He  paints  frankly  and  off-hand- 
here  are  of  the  manner  of  dealing  of  edly,  with  solid,  unhesitating  brush, 
merchants,  not  to  say  princes.  The  and  such  a  brush  as  for  subtle- 
committee,  excusably  misled  by  a  ty  and  lightness  of  touch  no  other 
great  name,  and  the  credit  due  to  the  painter  has  wielded,  and  only  four — 
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Titian  and  Veronese,    Itabens    and  pardy    the   work    of     the    master. 

Semhrandt —  have     more     or     leiis  The  other  email  work  is  of  no  such 

nearly  approached.     As  an  example  douhtful  anthenticity  ;  and  some  pae* 

of  what  the  brash  can  do,  I  do  not  sages,  as  especially  the  hit  of  land-* 

recall  a  better  bit  of  work  than  the  scape  at  the  right,  are  foil  of   the 

painting  of   the    forehead    and    the  most  masterly  facility, 

oyerhanging   hair    of   this    portrait.  In  Morillo,  we  drop  at  once  to  a 

Sufficient,  yet  not  a  touch,  or  a  wid-  painter  of  the  second  rank,  yet  one 

ening  of  a  touch,   too  much ;   con*  so   genuine   and  truly   an  artist,  so 

summate    power    in    lightest    play;  frank  and  simple  in  the  expression 

gravest   meaning  with   happiest  de-  of  his  individuality  in  his  work,  and 

livery.      One     might    parody    what  in  whom    the  execution,  large   and 

Titian  said   of  a  bunch    of    grapes,  facile,  is  so  entirely  in  keeping  with 

thslt  it  contained  all  art,  by  saying  the  value  of  his  thought,  in  whom 

that  that  little  square  of  canvas  con-  the  direct  and  naive  in  treatment  is 

tained  all  gt>od  execution.     Yelasquee  so    allied   to    healthy   matter-of-fact 

himself  may  have  done  better:    no  andhappy  commonplace,  that  it  would 

other  man  has.  '  be  hard  to  find  a  painter,  whose  art, 

Of  the   intense  and  speaking  in-  without  being  of  the  greatest,  is  in 

dividuality  of  his  portraits,  there  is  such  admirable  harmony  of  end  and 

less  to  be  said  distinctively,  as  this  is  means.      Murillo  evidently  saw  the 

the   gift  of   all   the   great    portrait-  flesh    and    blood    around   him   with 

painters,   and  because   all  the  great  uninspired  eyes ;  and  what  the  saints 

painters  have  been  great  portraitists,  and  ascetics  saw  or  dreamed,  he  didn't 

for  the  double  reason  that  thorough  much  care  or  study  to  know.     What 

insight  into  character  was  the  basis  in  him  is,  to  the  common  observer,  of 

of    good  execution    in    painting  it ;  the-  highest  interest,  is  his  entirely 

and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  rapidity  unaffected  manner  of  looking  at  his 

and  certainty  of  hand  as  Velasquez  subject,  and  freedom  from  ecclesiastic 

had   are   indispensable   to  rendering  cal  or  classic  affectations.     He  liked 

the  subtle  phases  of  character.  his  Madonna,  and  did  not  like  that 

The  work  of  Zurbaran,  especially  of  the  ascetic  painters :  so  he  painted 

The   Adoration  of  the  Magi,   is    an  his  as  he  saw  her,  and,  if  he  had  any 

interesting  antithesis  to  this  of  Ve-  theory,  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was 

lasquez,  —  the     power    of    a    well-  simply  to  paint  what  he  loved    as 

trained   hand,  capable  of  rapid  and  honestly  and  as  quickly  as  possible, 

solid  execution,  but  without  estima-  and  have  done  with  it.     If,  when  it 

tion  of  any  difference  between  a  bit  was  done,  it  suited  other  people  as 

of  drapery  and  the  head   above  it ;  Madonna  and  Bambino,  all  the  better, 

the  facility  of  a  man  without  percep-  He  didn't,  in  his  own  heart,  pretend 

tion  ;  purpose  as  contrasted  with  the  to  worship  such  holy  families :  he  did 

grand  facility  which  comes  from  su-  better,  he  cared  for  one.     It  is  im* 

preme  insight  possible  not  to  feel  that  he  was  very 

If  the  minor  works  by  Velasquez  happy  in  his  work,  and  almost  so  not 

possess  less  interest,  it   is    because  to  be  happy  with  him,  —  quite  so,  I 

their  size  forbids  the  display  of  the  should  say,  if  one  could  get  rid  of 

same    power,    and    because    one    of  his  prejudices  as  to  religious  elevation 

them,  The  Alivarez,  is  probably  only  in  art,  which,    after  all,    generally 
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mean  sanctimony  or  hypocrisy,  or,  at  Of  Kibera,  at  least  of  this  pictaie 

best,  ascetic  and  morbid  idealism.  of  his,  it  is  hard  to  speak  with  any 

,  The  purely  artistic  element  of  Ma-  patience,   impossible    to  speak  with 

rillo's  work  is  fairly  represented  in  profit     What  little  power  he  had  was 

the  picture  in  the  Athenaeum,  which,  so  purely  mechanical,  so  uninspired 

though  in  some  parts  retouched,  to  its  by  truth,  or  admiration  of  any  thing 

injury,   contains    some    very   happy  but  its  display  of  itself,  that   it  is 

painting,    especially    in     the    back-  inconceivable  that  his  work   should 

ground,  with  the  angels'  heads.     He  serve  any  purpose,  even  of  warnings 

seems  to  have  seen  his  subject  as  a  or  which  can  compensate  for  the  dis- 

well-trained  artist,  broadly,  and    to  gust  such  a  picture  as  his  Cato  must 

have  painted  it  Math  great  facility,  excite. 

striking  his   effect   with    great  cer-  As  to  the  Herreras,  and  the  mass 

tainty,  and  admirable  harmony  in  his  of  other  work  which  the  curious  taste 

scale  of  subdued  color.     No  man  of  of  the  royal  duke  has  sifted  from  the 

his    rank    in    general    classification  drift  of  the  picture-marhet,  we  may 

equals  him  in    his   management  of  safely  pass  them  over  to  the  shopmen 

warm,  gray  harmonies,  in  which  the  for  the  shops'  consideration, 

tones  were  struck  with  great  facility  W.  J.  StiIiLKAK. 
and  certainty  in  the  solid  painting. 

And,  above  all,  Murillo  is,  to  all 

time,  a  most  valuable  lesson  of  how  THE  BOSTOX  arttstsl 
much  a  man  of  mediocre  talent  and 

intellectual  calibre    may  accomplish  Wb  rarely  walk  down  State  Street 

by  simply  being  true  to  himself,  and  without  having  our  attention  caught 

diligent,     studying      carefully,    and  by  the  cheap,  gaudy  pictures,  brazen- 

painting  honestly.  ly  painted  and  framed,  and  strung 

Of  Zurbaran  I  have  already  said  along  the  sidewalks;  and  we  never 

all  that  can  be  said  in   praise ;  of  fail  to  wonder  why  our  eyes  are  so 

more  interest  is  his  value  as  an  ex-  quickly  drawn  to  them,  despite  their 

pression  of  the  requirements  of  reli-  glaring    faults.     Is    it    because,    in 

gious  art  at  his  time  in  his  nation,  their  way,  they  give  something  of 

Church    draperies    and     accessories,  the  impression  of  Nature  ?     At  first 

censers,  robes,  and  pomp,  forms  and  glance   they   are  like  peeps  out  of 

formalities,    without     the     slightest  windows.     They  speak  to  us  at  once, 

reverence  for  the  humanity  that  lay  as  Nature  does.     The  sky  is  blue, 

underneath  ;    any  model   for  a  face,  with  the  regulation  horizon  of  yellow 

pose  plastique,  hands  folded  in  adora-  or  pink ;  the  grass  is  green;  a  white 

tion,  and  figure  and  head  turned  so  castle  is  white, 

as  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  composi-  Perhaps  Mr.  Hunt  has  asked  him- 

tion  and  ceremony,  nothing   honest  self  the  same  question.      Certainly 

but  the  brocade  and  the  brush-work,  the  pictures  which   he   has  painted 

nothing  earnest  but  what  the  hands  this  fall   have  this  cheerful,  out-of- 

could  do :  this  was  the  church  painter  door  look  that  so  quickly  catches  the 

and  what  the  church  asked  of  him.  eye;  but  where  the  sidewalk  pictures 

He  had  the  hand  of  a  painter,  but  repel, — with  this  wretched  daubing, 

neither  the  head  nor   the  heart   of  and   bold  defiance  of  Nature,  —  his 

one.                                             *  works  enchain  the  eye,  which  lingers 
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long  and  lovingly  over  simply-painted  pictures  of  Egypt  wliich  will  not  im- 

pictures  of  Charles  Kiver,  with   its  press  us,  as  most  representations  do, 

graceful    windings,     its    undulating  as  of  a  land  where  you  must  wink  and 

banks,  its  tender  foliage,  its  pictur-  blink  in  the  blaze  of  a  red-hot  blue 

esque  old  mills,  its  climbing  spires  sky,  a  dreadful  glare  of  light  walls, 

and  chimneys.  and   a  ground,  the   touch   of  which 

Some  of  the  most  frankly  painted  would  blister  one's  .feet  through  the 

of  these  pictures  are  simply  subjects  thickest  sole-leather, 
found  around  the  paper-mills  in  New-        Messrs.  Doll  and  Kichards  opened, 

ton  Lower  Falls.     If  a  building  is  in  November,  an  attractive  collection 

white,  Mr.  Hunt  fearlessly  makes  it  of  works  by  foreign  and  native  artists, 

white.     He  claps  on  the  color  clear  Among  the  French  pictures  is  one  by 

and  sparkling,  firmly,  and  withhold-  Courbet,  —  a  powerfully-painted  bit 

ness,   yet  tenderly,   and    with   love,  of  sea  and  rocky  shore.     There  is  a 

This  is  landscape-painting  worthy  of  Diaz,  a  Carl   Daubigny   (quiet  and 

our  New  World,  which  dares  tobehon-  tender  in  sentiment  and  color),  and  a 

est  and  true,  and  will  paint  its  seen-  large   number  of   pictures   of    more 

ery  as  it  is,  and  not  as  Europe  paints  than   usual   merit,    from    artists   of 

hers.     We  have  no  ruins ;    but   we  more  or  less  note.     Some  of  our  own 

have    gray    old    paper-mills,   which,  painters   are   well  represented;   and 

faithfully  painted,  in  the  most  favora-  their  works    do  not,   to  our  fancy, 

ble  light,  give  us  pictures  more  beau-  suffer  in  comparison   with   those  of 

tiful  than  most  Venetian  views.  world-wide  fame. 

Frank  H.  Smith  has  been  painting        Our     talented     young      sculptor, 

in  Quebec  this  summer,  finding  am-  Bartlett,  who  ran  home  the  other  day 

pie  field  for  his  skill  in  portraying  from  Paris,  where  he  is  pursuing  a 

architectural  subjects,  in  its  narrow  long  course  of  study  with  Fremier, 

and  quaint  old  streets,  with  its  mot-  has  shown  lately   at  this  gallery,  a 

ley   population,   in   costume    neither  beautiful  and  artistic  memorial-vase, 

distinctively    French,     Italian,    nor  Mr.  Bartlett  is  a  young  man  whose 

American.  ambition  is  not  so  much  to  gain  early 

Messrs.  Gay  and  Wild  have  estab-  fame   and  consequent  orders,   as   to 

lished   themselves    in    their    Boston  carry  his  study  to  the  utmost  possible 

studios,  and  made  bright  their  walls  limit,  and  to  be  able  to  produce  work 

with  the  results  of  last  winter's  stay  of  real  excellence.     We  shall  watah 

on  the  Nile.     When  these  gentlemen  with   interest  the  career  6f  one  who 

invite  to  exhibition,  we  expect  to  see  has  placed  his  standard  so  high. 


[Ab  we  have  aim<mneed  that  Mr.  WUliam  M.  Hunt  and  MUs  H.  M.  Knowlton  wUl,  in  f  utore,  have 
the  editorial  charige  of  the  Fine  Art  Department,  it  la  proper  to  say  that  this  number  has  not  passed 
under  his  eye.    The  new  arrangement  wlQ  begin  with  the  new  series.  —Eds.  Old  akd  New.] 
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the  range  of  the  yolce.] 

(j.  D.  EussELL  &  Co.,  126  Tremont 
Street,  Boston. 

Twenty-five  Songs  without  Words, 
Book  4.    3.     Stephen  Heller.     .76 

The  second  book  in  this  series  we 
noticed  in  the  November  number; 
the  promise  given  in  that,  of  fresh- 
ness and  originality,  combined  with 
simplicity,  is  fully  sustained  in  the  five 
numbers  included  in  Book  4.  The 
titles  are  suggestive :  ''  Dream  of  the 
Woods,"  «  Oberon's  Horn,"  and  "Three 
Fairy  Melodies."  Each  piece  is  not 
only  agreeable  to  play  and  hear,  but 
is  also  admirable  as  a  study.  Num- 
ber 24,  especially  for  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  touch,  is  equal  to  any 
thing  in  the  more  famous  Heller 
Studies.  We  heartily  recommend  the 
entire  series  to  teachers  and  young 
pianists. 
Lovely  Eyes,     5.     G.    E.  Jullian 

Gray 60 

"Polka  Mazurka  Elegante,"  says 
the  titlepage ;  dedicated  to  one  young 
lady,  of  course  the  owner  of  lovely 
eyes,  and  intended  to  be  played  by 
scores  of  other  young  ladies  with  other 
lovely  eyes  and  nimble  fingers.  Mel- 
o<ly  rather  pleasing;  quite  a  variety 
of  octave  and  arpeggio  passages,  need- 
ing nice,  clean  execution  to  bring  out 
the  salient  points. 
Sylvan  Stream.    3.    F.    Alpbonse 

Lemercier 60 

706 


A  reverie  suggested  by  the  lines  — 

"  Through  the  meadow  bright  and  green, 
Softly  glides  the  sjlvan  stream." 

A  little  in  the  style  of  Wilson's 
"Shepherd  Boy,"  and  quite  as  good. 
Requires  to  be  played  with  a  smooth 
legato  touch,  and  the  kind  of  expres- 
sion naturally  suggested  by  senti- 
mental reveries,  such  as  we  all  indulge 
in  if  twilight  finds  us  in  the  woods 
in  our  holiday.  The  arpeggio  and 
running  passages  are  carefully  fin- 
gered ;  the  composition  is  pleasing, 
and  will  readily  become  popular  with 
moderate  players. 

Aula  Lieder  Waltzes,  4.  Strauss.  .76 
The  title  suggests  waltzes  for  some 
royal  court  or  hall  of  letters,  if  such 
grave  and  reverend  seigniors  lend 
themselves  to  vain  delights;  but  a 
Strauss  waltz  sounds  uncommonly 
well,  even  from  a  street-band,  or  from 
a  piano  deftly  handled.  These  new 
waltzes  are  less  familiar,  this  side  the 
water  at  least,  than  "Artist  Life," 
"Blue  Danube,"  "  Vienna  Bon  Bons," 
&c.,  but  would  be  as  general  favorites 
if  as  well  known.  As  usual,  there  is 
an  introduction,  four  waltzes^  and  a 
coda,  in  varying  keys>  with  some 
octave  passages. 

Vocal. 

Gondolier^ s  Song.  4  E*.  (E'^toG.) 
Fesca 60 

Twilight      4.     D*.      (F  to  A^) 
A.  Thomas 60 

From  a  collection  of  songs  given  by 
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Mme.  Camille  XJno's  concert  txoupe.  bead  of  the  small  band  of  English 

These  are  both  tenor  songs,  as  sung  opera  composers. 

by  Mr.   Fessenden.      The  first  has  Girofll  airofia  Galop.    F.    3.    T. 

German  and  English  words ;  the  sec-  Baker 50 

end  French    and   English.     Accom-  j^  g^lop  with  some  snap  to  it,  and 

paniments    characteristic,    quite    as  ^ot  very  difficult.    Key  changes  to 

difficult  as  the  songs  themselves,  and  ^  ^^  Jq  the  coda  to  D,  in  which  key 

very  essential  to  the  complete  effect.  i^  ends. 

Out  of  the  Deep  have  I  Called.  j^eUer  Galop,    D.    4    Carl    .    .30 

4.     E\     Henry  Wilson     .     .     .76  y 

The  third  number  in  "Six  Short  ^  ,,,,«.,      ^^^     «     r-rx 

Anthems    for    Four  Voices."       The  ^^""^^i^^'^J^',,^:    ^     (^-  « 

author,  who    is  organist    in    Christ  ^  ^')    ^'  ^'  ^-  ^^^^^^    •    •  36 

Church,  Hartford,  probably  arranged  ^^^^  ^^^  ^«  'Sf/n^.     E*.    2.    (D. 

them  for  his  own   skilled  quartette  ^  E**-)     W.  H.  T.  Graham  .     .35 

choir ;  but  the  simple,  rich  harmony,  Words  to  both  songs   by  Thomas 

the  fugal  opening,  the  short  solo,  and  Moore.     Simple   in   melody  and   ac- 

choral  closing,  form  an  effective  an-  companiment,sentimental  and  slightly 

them,  suitable  for  morning  or  evening  melancholy,  as  are  many  of  Moore's 

service,  wherever  there  is  a  good  quar-  songs  that  are  not  vinous  and  Anacre- 

tette  choir.     Words   chosen   for   the  onic,  or  religious  and  patriotic. 

One  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Psalm.  Little  Darling f  do  you  miss  me* 

F.    2.     Ch.  D.  Blake  ...    .40 

Wm.  a.  Pond  &  Co.,  New  York.  Song  and  chorus,  of  the  type  of 

Talisman  WaUzes.     3.     Thomas  «  Dora  Dare,"  and  «  Kiss  me.  Mother, 

3i^]{er 60  while  I  Slumber,"  by  the  same  author. 

On    airs    from    Balfe's    Romantic  -Z>o    the    Best    you    can.     C.     2. 

Opera.     "Edith's    Prayer,"    "Rose  ^J^at* ^ 

Song,"     "  Beneath    a    Portal,"    and  Really  excellent  advice,  apart  from 

"Radiant  Splendors,"  are  some  of  the  the  music. 

themes  introduced  in  four  waltzes  and  «  q^  let  what's  said  of  you  or  me 

a  coda.     There  are  no  difiBcult   pas-  ,       Make  not  our  lives  forlorn; 

sacres  for  small  hands.     All  who  have  Though  naught  of  truth  luay  in  it  be, 

•        ,     ,      .        .  V     « T    _.   -rn-  li.        iy  VviSA  by  In  idle  scorn. 

enjoyed  playing  the  "  LoVe  Waltzes  ^^^  tongues  will  talk  as  they  have  done 

and  the  "  Galtea,"  by  the  same  author.  Since  first  the  world  began; 

will  find  this  series  quite  to  their  mind  Smile  at  the  world  bright  as  the  sun, 

,^                 Ti.'xi.u       ji.r And  do  the  best  you  can." 

and  nugers.     It  is  to  be  hoped  before  ^ 

many  years  we  may  know  something  The  chorus  is  in  waltz  time ;  title- 
more  of  the   last   opera   Balfe   ever  page  adorned  with  a  portrait  of  Miss 
wrote,  whose  melodies  the  best  critics  Jeannie  Morton,  who  sings  the  song 
assure   us   will   become  popular  the  at  her  concerts, 
world  over.     If  these  same  critics  are  ^ot  Lost  Foveas.     3.     B^     (C  to 
reliable,  "The  Talisman"  truly  de-  yx     J.R.Thomas.     .     .     .     .40 
serves  the  name  of  a  grand  opera,  and 
will  be  the  crowning  work  and  glory  "Not  lost  forever,  though  on  earth  we're 

of  one  who  is  justly  a  pride  to  English  nS*  to^t  forever,  though  we  meet  no 

hearts,  and  stands  confessedly  at  th«  more; 
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Thej  do  not  wander  lone  and  broken-        The  chorus  grows  positive  and  em- 

yf^o^' Heavens  radiance  on   the  P^*^^®  ^  ^*  ^^serts 
farther  shore."  «  My  great  grand-daddy  never  was 
A  ballad  for  mezzo-soprano.  Rather  ^  r»ion}^^j  up  a  tiw." 
serious,  as  the  stanza  quoted  would  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  Darwin- 
imply.     Melody  pleasing,  fitting  well  ian  illustration  on  the  title-page  is 
to  the  words  and   sentiment.     Well  worth  the   price   of  the   piece,  witli 
sung  would  be  extremely  effective.  words  and  music  (?)  thrown  in. 
Too  Thin,  or  Darwin's  Little  Joke.  Fatrick^s  Day  Furade.      2.      G. 

2.     G.    O'Rangoutang     .     .     .40       Braham 40 

The  grotesque  in  music  is  a  difficult  ^®*    ^°®  comic  song,   among  so 

subject  to  treat ;  quite  impossible  in  ^^^^  serious-mindedness,  should  be 

music  pure  and  simple;  the  surround-  ^one^Jj  we  let  this  cousin-german  to 

ings  and  the  libretto  chiefly  constitute,  *^^  *^®  Mulligans  follow  after.     The 

or  at  least  characterize,  a  comic  opera.  ^^^  ^  »  rollicking  Irish  jig ;  the  char- 

"0   Susanna,"   played  andante,   be-  ^^^^  sketches  on  the  title-page  can 

comes  "  From  Greenland's  Icy  Moun-  ^^  duplicated  any  17th  of  March. 
tains ;  "  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  similarly 

treated,  becomes  a  capital  psalm-tune :  "  St  Patrick  was  a  gentleman, 

'                  a         I           •               1  ^^  name  we  celebrate, 

a  scrap  from  a  bymphony  is  turned  And  on  the  seventeenth  of  March 

into     "  Not    for     Joe.  "       Tradition  The  Irish  concentrate, 

keeps  alive  the  memory  of  a  few  mu-  t""^^^'^^  *  Hurrah 

•^  ,  ''     ,  •  For  £rin  go  bragh 

sical  jokes,  but  they  require  explana-  And  all  the  Yankee  nationl  *  '• 

tion  to  the  uninitiated.     The  number  _- 

of  really  humorous  songs  that  deserve  q.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston. 

the  name  is  few  indeed ;  the  music  is  _   _ 

usually  of  the  tamest  description,  and  ^«*''«'y  ^««^      «•      ^  """"''go 

the  fun  lies  chiefly  in  tjie  doggerel  ^^^ 

which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  the  added        ^  8^^^  orchestral  march  to  listen 

fun  which  the  singer,  by  curious  cos-  ^^?  ^^^  ^^  ^^®  ^^^®  sufficient  physical 

tumes   and   droll   antics,   adds,  with  en<iurance  to  play  it  as  it  should  be 

more  or  less  discretion.     The  comic  P^^J®^  ^°  *^®  P^*"^'  *  brilliant  and 

song  in  question  is  neither  better  nor  effective  piece  of  music  for  the  parlor 

worse  than  its  class ;  the  titlepage  is  ^^  concert-room.     The  trio  is  particu- 

rather  mirth-provoking,  with  its  gene-  ^^r^^  pleasing,  with  the  monotonous 

alogical  suggestions.  One  sympathizes  recurring  cavalry  tramp.     Of  course 

readily  enough   with    the    reluctant  there  are  plenty  of  octaves  and  double 

rhymer,  who  dislikes  to  think  he  may  sixths.     Is  it  not  by  Liszt  ? 

have  been  In  the  Greenwood,  B^  3.  Lange.  .36 

"An  elephant,  a  Thomas  cat,  ^  P^^^^^  °^«^^y>  gracefully  put  upon 

Likewise  a  kangaroo,"  the  piano  in  the  form  of  a   reverie. 

Those  who  are  already  familiar  with 
and  deems  the  prospect  discouraging  ^   3^^^^^,^   ^^^.^   ^jjl  ^^i^^^e   «Tbe 

*   **For  if  it  should  be  tnie  that  we  Greenwood  Dream,"  and  find  it  easy 

Were  Croton  Bugs  and  FUes,  ^nd  agreeable  to  translate  to  listening 

^Rifow  a If^oT^r  ears.     Key  changes  to  E^  but  doscfl 

in  the  original  key. 
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MAINE.  liam  EldJ^,  Chemistry  and  Natural  Hittory; 

Moses  XiTford,  Natural  Philosophy  and  JLs- 

Bates  CoLLBOB    (I^wiston).     Founded  frofiomy;  John  B.  Foster,  Gnsei;  Edward  W. 

1863.    President,  Oren  B.  Cheney.  Hall,  Modem  Languages  and  Librarian,-  Ja- 

Faculty:    John    Fullonion,    Ecclesiastical  ^^  3.  Taylor,  Latin;  Nathaniel  Melcher, 
History  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  Jonathan  Y.  Mathematics, 
Stanton,    Greek   and   Za/in;   Benjamin  F.  Number  of  students,  82. 
Hayes,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  Rich- 
ard C.  Stimley,  Chemistry  and  Geology ;  Thos.  Maihb  Statb  Colleob  of  Aorioulturb 
L.  AngeW,  Modern  Languages ;  Charles  How-  j^^j^  Mechanic  Arts  (Orono).     Founded 
ard  Malcom,  History;  James  Albert  Howe,  1368.    President,  Chas.  F.  Allen;  also  Pro- 
Systematic  Theology ;  George  C.  Chase,  Bhet-  ^^^  ^  ^n^isk  LUerature,  Mental  and  Moral 
one  and  English  Literature;    Thomas    Hill  Science. 

Rich,  Hebrew ;  Clarence  A.  Bickford, /wfnic-  Faculty:  Merrit  C.  Femald,  Mathematics 

tor;  Frank  W.  Cobb,  and  Edmund  R.  Ang-  a„^  Physics;  Alfred  B.  Aubert,  Chemistry; 

ell,  Tutors,  William  A.  Pike,  Engineering ;   George   H. 

Number  of  students,  122.  Hamlin,  Assistant  Engineering;   Charles  H. 

Femald,  Natural  History ;  Wintield  S.Chaplin, 

BowDOiN  Colleob  fBrunswick.)  Found-  Modern  Languages  and  Military  Instructor; 

ad  1 794.    President,  Joshua  Lawrence  Cham-  Joseph  R,  Farrington,  Farm  Stq)erintendent 

berlain ;  (dso  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  and  Agricultural  Instructor. 

Philosophy.  Number  of  studenU,  120. 

Faculty :  Alphens  S.  Packard,  Natural  and 

&wa/^  Th^y.  oho  Librarian ;  Charle.  W.  ^^  HAMPSHIRE. 
Goddard,  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  Jotnam  B. 

8e wal I,  Grcei-  Language  and  Literature ;  Alonzo  Dartmouth  Colleob  ( Hanover).  Fonnd- 

B.  Palmer,  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medi-  ed  1769.    President,  Asa  Dodge  Smith. 

dne  ;  William  W.  Greene,  Surgery;  John  S.  Faculty  :  Edward   Elbha  Phelps,  General 

SewaU,  Rhetoric,  Oratory,  and  English  Litera-  Pathology  ;  Albert  Smith  (Emeritus),  Materia 

ture;mi\vardW.jQnks,  Medical  and  Surgical  Medica    and  Therapeutics;    Oliver    Payson 

Diseases  of  Women ;   George  L.  Vose,  Civil  Hubbard,  Chemistry  and  Pharmacy ;  Benja- 

Engineen'ng;  Stephen  J.  Young,  3forf«m  Lan-  min  Labaree,  Lecturer  on  Moral  Philosophy 

guofffs;  Alfred  Mitchell,  Obstetrics  and  Dis-  and  International  Law ;  Daniel  James  Noyes, 

eases  of  Children ;  Charles  A.  White,  Natural  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy  ; 

History;  Alpheus  S.  Packard,  jnxL,  Entomol-  Edwin  David  Sanborn,  Oratory  and  Belles- 

ogy;   Joseph  P.   Sanger,  MilUary   Science;  Lettres;  Edmund   Randolph  Peaslee,  Gyne- 

Thomas  Dwight,  Anatomy;  Robert  Amory,  cology;  Eugene  Prud'homme  De  St.  Maur, 

Physiology;   Charles  H.  Smith,  Mathetnatics  French;  Henry  Elijah  Parker,  Latin  Lan- 

and  AsUonomy ;  Henry  L.  Chapman,  IdUin ;  ^age  and  Literature  ;  Mark  Bailey,  Elocution  ; 

Frederic    H.   Gcrrish,   Materia  Medica   and  John    Ordronaux,    Msdical    Junsprudence ; 

Therapeutics  ;  Henry  Carraichael,  Chemistry  Elihu  Thayer  Quimby,  Mathematics  and  CiuQ 

and  Physics  ;  George  L.  Chandler,  Mathemat-  Engineering;  Carlton  Pennington  Frost,  The- 

ics ;  Charles  H.  Moore,  French  and  German  ;  ^  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Charles  Angus- 

Franklin  C.  Robinson,  Analytical  Chemistry;  tusYoun^,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy; 

Samuel  V.  Cole,  Rhetoric ;  Erasius  E.  Holt,  Alpheus  Benning  Crosby,  Surgery ;  Charles 

i>c»»ons<ra/orin^naioiwy;  Dudley  A.  Sargent,  Henry  Hitchcock,  Geology  and  Mineralogy; 

Director  of  t/ie  Gymnasium;  Stephen  J.Young,  Edward  Swift  Dunster,  Obstetrics;  Edward 

Treasurer  of  the  College.  Ragh  Buggies,  Modem  Languages  and  Eng- 

Number  of  students,  293.  /i^A  IMerature  ;  Henry  Martyn  Field,  Materia 

Medica  and  Therapeutics;   Lyman  Bartlett 

CoLDT  Uniyersitt  ( Waterville).  Found-  How,    Anatomy    and   Physiology;    William 

ed  1820.    President,  Henry  T.  Robins;  also  Thayer  Smith,  Natural  History;   Frederie 

Professor  of  Intellecttuxl  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Chase,  Municipal  Law;  John  Carroll  Proo- 

Faculty :  Samuel  E.  Smith,  Rhetoric ;  Wil-  tor,  Greek  Language  and  Uteraturt;  Eiekkl 
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Webster  Dimond,  General  and  Agrictdtural  Geology,   aUo    Curator    of  Museum;    John 

Chemistry;  Bobert  Fletcher,  CxvU  Engineer-  Ellsworth   Goodrich,  Rhetoric,   En^ieh   and 

ing;    Charles    Franklia    £iiierBon,    Natural  Latin,    alto    Librarian;    William    Darling, 

Philosophy   and   Mathematics;    John    King  Anatomy;  Benjamin  Howard,  Obstetrics,  and 

Lord,  Latin  and  Rhetoric ;  Arthur  Sherbnme  Diseases  of  Wotnen  and  Children  ;  8p<»icer 

Hardy,   Civil   Engineering;    Frank  Asbury  Marsli,  Modem    Languages;    Wm.   Oowper 

Sherman,  Mathematics;   Daniel  Gile  Brock-  Simmons,  Greek;  Henry  D.  Holton,  Afoferta 

way,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;    Benjamin  Medica   and    General    Pathology;    Marshall 

Thomas  Blanpied,  Chemistry,  and  Instructor  Calkins,  Physiology  and  Microsroptc  AnaUmof; 

in  Naittral  History ;  Solon  Rodney  Towne,  Frederick  Robinson,  Military  Tactics, 

Gymnastics;  Thomas  Wilson  Dorr  Worthen,  Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  133. 

Mathematics;  Charles  Fred  Bradley,  Greek; 

Clarence  Watklns  Scott,  Librarian, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Nbw  London  Institutiow  (New  London).  .               ^              /  *    i.       t     «       .  ^ 

Fended .      (Report  of  1873.)     P«.i-  ,i"""*£'*'?'"*it^,^S''*".''-    ^.r*" 

deat,  LabM  B.Warien;  abo  Prlfi^  of  "»!•    (B«Port  0^873.)    PreM.^em  W.ll«« 

IxUin  and  Gretk  Language,.  A.8u»m,;  aUo  Pro/e»$or  ,/BM,cal  Hulmy 

Faculty :  N.  Noyes  AtkiMon,  Mi/imii  &9-  ''MlnUrpreMun.        „    „    „    ,^  ^        . 

tnce,  oA  Latin ;  Martia  H.  Fi.k.  Maih^mai.  5"^''^  '',1)!^^.      nu    ,'  ^"^T^ 

ic.;AlgernonP.Sh«ttuck,Pen«a«AV,J.M.  '^,^f^f'"^!'.'  Charles  U.  Sbq»rd. 

Cloagh.  MiOary  DriU,   Mary  C.  Warm.,  ff"~L^^'-  ^•"«™  S.  Tyler,  ft«t; 

BhJii  and  EnglM  LUerauJ;  Hannah  p!  J"''""  ";  ^]y'>  denial  and  Moral  PhU^o- 

Dodge,  Mental  and  Moral   PhHcoph»,  and  ^ ',  Edward  P.  Crowcll,  £a/m;   Edward 

Oerman;  Julia  K  Keeie.  i^VewA;  Angelina  Tuckerman,  Boton,  and  B,^o,y;lSdmai 

O.  Everett,  Instrumental  Music;  Bosanna  M.  ^^^^  ^^"^ '"''  Ph'">^  Educaium; 

Derby,  Voed  Music,-  Caroline  E.Wheeler,  Y'"'?™  ^  Monugue.  fVench  Ilab^  out 

Drawing  and  PainUngi  Mary  J.  Bradley,  ^P<™"A,WX.6ranan;B.chard  11.  Mather, 

Elocution;  Charles  A.  Everett,  Steward.  Greek  and  German;  L.  Clark  Seelye  flfcaoric. 

Number  of  student*  (men  97,  women  87),  ^~^"?''  En^  LiUrature,  William  C. 

I_  KMy,  MatMmatics  and  Astronomy  :  ^\^tii¥. 

Harris,    Chenustry;  Benjamin   K.   Emerson, 

TERMONT  Geology  and  ZoBlogy;'Kno(MV.'&iar,SeieHt{fie 

Evidences  ofBeligion;  Theodore  W.  Dwiitht, 

MiDDLBBiTHT     CoLLKOB     (Middlebniy).  Coii*(((ii(MR<i2  Laui;  John  W.  Churchill,  Elt- 

Founded  1797.    (Report  of  .1874.)     Piesi.  cutum;    Henry  B.   Richardson,   Greet   and 

dent,  Harrey  D.  lUtchel ;  also  Professor  of  !'«'«» !  Robert  M.  Woods,  English  and  Mttk- 

Political  Economy  and  International  Law,  emtUics. 

Faculty  and  other  college  oeScers:  William  Numberof  students,  261. 
H.  Parker,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Pkiloso- 

^^' ^A*^.^  ^' ?^^  n^'  ^if' w^l.?^  Boston    COLLBGB    (Boston).     Founded 

Solon  Alb«,Z«^m;Geor^  1863.    (Report  of  1873.)    President.  Robert 

Uctud,and  Moral  PhU^phy;  Henry  M.  See-  j.^j^„    ^^  p^^j^^  of  Schools,  CatechisL 

a«unard,  Bhetonc,  English  LUerature,  and  p^^^  Grammar,  Mathematics,  French,  Pre^ 

N^  W  nf  .tnA..f.  ^«  ^^  Of  Discipline ;  Henry  J.  Sliandelle.  Gram^ 

Number  of  students,  58.  ^^^^  Algebra,  French;  Michael  A.   Bmion, 

Grammar,  Arithmetic,  French;  Lawrence  J. 

Unitbhsitt  of  Vbrmont,  and  Statb  O'TooIe,    Rudiments,    Arithmetic;    Thomas 

AoBicuLTURAL     CoLLEOB     (Burlington).  McLaughlin,    Rudiments,   Arithmetic,   Boot- 

Founded  1791.    President,  Matthew  Henry  keeping;  Alphonsus  Charlier,  French;  Hei^ 

Buckham.  man  P.  Chelius,  Organist;  George  Mullins> 

Faculty:    Walter  Carpenter,    Theory  and  DrUl-Master, 

Practice  of  Medicine ;  McKendree  Petty,  Math-  Number  of  students,  139. 
ematics;  Peter  Collier,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy, 
and   Metallurgy;  Henry  Augustus   Peanson 

Torrey,  Int^kdtual  and  Moral  Philooophy;  Boston  Uniybrsitt  (Boston).    Founded 

Yolney  GUes   Barbour,   Civil   Engineering;  1869.  President,  William F.  Warren.  Deans. 

Geoiige  Heary  Perkins,  Zoology,  Botany,  md  George  S.  HUlard,  La» ;    £bea   Tonij^e, 
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MmmU;  James  £•  Latimer,  ThtUogy;  L  T.        Offlcen  of  instruction  and  goTemment: 

Talbot,  Medidm;   L.  B.  Monroe^  OrcUonf;  Emoiy  Washburn,  Law;   Frederick  Henrj 

J.  W.  liindsaj.  Liberal  Arts.  Hedge,   German  and  Ecdmiaatioal   History ; 

Officers  of  instruction  and  goremment :  John  Barnard  Swett  Jackson,  Morbid  Anat' 

Charles  N.  Allen,   Violin;  J.  B.  Torricelli,  ««y,  ond  Curator  of  the  Anatomical  Museum; 

Spanish;    Edmund  H.    Bennett,  ContracU;  John  Langdon  Sibley,  Librarian;  Andrew 

Melville  M.  Bigelow,  BilU  and  Notes,  Insur-  Pwston  Peabody  {Preacher  to  the  University), 

once  Estoppel;    Dudley  Buck,   Or^an;   A.  Chriatian  Morals;  Oliver  Steams,  Theology; 

Oraham  Bell,  Speech;    George  T.  Dippold,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Anatomy;  Bcojamin 

Modem  Languages;  D wight  Foster,  i^V^;  ^^\tc^.  Astronomy  and  Maihematics;  Asa  Gwy, 

Wulf  Fries.  Violoncello;  N.  St.  John  Green,  N<^'^ral  History;  Thomas  Motley,  Farming; 

Torts  and  Crimes,  and  Kent's  Commentaries;  Francis  Bowen,  Natural  Religion, Moral Pldlos. 

T.  H.  Kimpton,  Latin  ;  Francis  H.  Krebs,  06-  ^>^i^'  ^^  ^^*^  ^^^S »  Jo»«Ph  Lovering,  Math- 

steirics ;  Jacob  F.  Krauss,  Oriental  Languages  ;  ^'^"^  <^  Natural  Philosophy ;  EvaDgelinus 

Ernest  H.   Leseman,  German;     Albert  C.  Apostolides  Sophocles,  (rred;;  Henry  Warren 

Maggi,  Italian;  John  O'Neill,  5iVi^Vi^,  jEs-  Torrey,  Ancient  and  Modem  History;  Henry 

thetics,  aud  Physiology   of  the  Voice;  John  J«cob  Bigelow,  ^ur^^iT/  John  Eugene  Tyler, 

Ordronaux,  Medical   Jurisprudence;  Henry  ^""^"^  Diseases;    Henry  Lawrence  Eustis, 

W.   Paine,  Seal  Property;    John   Knowles  Engineering;  James  Russell  Lowell,  French, 

Paine,    Composition,    Musical   History,   and  Spanish,  and  BeUes-LeUres ;   Josiah  Dwight 

^Esthetics;  James  C.  D.  Parker,  Pianoforte;  Whitney,  Geology;  Eara  Abbot,  New  TeetOr 

Edward  L.  Pierce,  BaUments;   Charles    T.  ^^^  Criticism  aud  Interpretation ;  Stacy  Bax- 

Rossell,  Evidence  and  Admiralty  ;  Benjamin  *«»•»  ^^"^'^^  /  Charles  Edward  Buckingham, 

F.    Thomas,    Wills    and    Administrations;  Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence;    Her- 

Lnther  T.   Townsend,  Practical    Theology;  f ^"'^  i°««»'  ^»S®»'  Entomology;   Frauds 

Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Lecturer  on  Pastoral  Topics ;  ^?°^''  ^^f^ '».'«'  ^'^/«  ofPhystc;  Wolcott 

Francis  Wharton,    Conflict  of  Laws;    Carl  Gibte  ^;>;,/;oa/t<mo/5c«flc«  toM^ 

Zerrahn,  Oratono,  and  Orchestral  Conductor.  5*"^?^  Denison  Slado  Applied  ZoOlogy ;  3o\in 

r^*  \#    .*     n    A    J  rwrv    1  Phillips  Reynolds,  Obstetrics;  Fnmcis  James 

Lecturers:  Martin  B.  Anderson,  TAco/ogri/;  riu-u    di  ;    •        j  /i— j  n  i  •      x'lr 

T  n  n  n   /Tt  1:1 1    •     /^  n  n       1/^*  Child,  Rhetoric  and  Oratory;   Calvm   Ellis, 

^;  Cluirle.R.  Brown  HMf<rf<^y;W,ll.am  j^  ^  ^.„,^k  ^^  „^^  06«rU»y) 

B  Lawren^,  Law  ofNati^;  OP.  Lord.  ^„^        ^  g^^     ,  Hen^  Will.rd  wi 

Pfa*i.»y.F.H.NewhaU,£»^«A£u«m»«re;  j;  Sphthalmotogi,,    Thomw   Hendenon 

F.  W.  Payne.  OpMalmu:  Surgery;   SH.  cb^r^dUr,  £J«U,„tri,  Josiah  Parsons  Cooke, 

Tyng^   3^j,.-    J.   B,   Vincent     Sundag  chemUtn,  and  MnenJogy;   Edward    J.me. 

A.  Wmchell.  iVatoiai /W.^o».  ^-^  "Lvm,/-™;   John    McC™^\zb«(<w; 

Number  of  students.  313.  Charles  Carroll  Everett,  'neology;   Charles 

Franklin  Dunbar.  Political  Economy;  William 

CotXBOE  or  THB  HoLT  Ciioss  (WoTccs-  Watsou  Goodwin.  Greek  Literature;  Christo- 

ter).     (Report   of   1873.)    Founded    1843.  P^er  Columbus  Langdell,  Imb;  Ferdinand 

President,  Joseph  B.  O'Hagan ;  aiio  Treamrer.  B&:1>«''.  Modem  Language* ;  Adrien  Jacquinot, 

Faculty  and  other  college  ofBee™ :  Charles  ^*^'  ^T^.  ^'''•""'  Cheever,  67m«a/ 

Bahan,  Mathematic;  J.  M.  Deqni»,  Logic.  ^"S«ry;Ephr«m  Whitman  Gurney.fl.itoy; 

Metapkyric.  and  Etkice,  Hm»k»iorTNat.  '''""^.^"i'?  ?*"/*''  '^''  li'*?""  S^f" 

„ral  PhUoeophy,  Ckemietry,  and  MaLLtic;  ^«^^^^.  Bhetoru:,  J«m«  M.IU  ^^«^M<->>^ 

Charles    H.    Fulmer,   Rhetoric;  Patrick   J.  ?«-''f;J«n«»  ClaAo  White,  Zfe^atofajW; 

O'Connell,  Poetry ;  Hugh  Quinn,  HumanHie»  r™"-:"  Humphrey.  Su>ret,AgncuUwralChm. 

and  Arithmetic  ;  i\  J.  Mnllaskey.  2d  Human-  '^'  ,f  "o  ^k    7  v  T  7^;"*°°"^  I      ^I ' 

itiee,  Algebra,  and  French ,  Eugene  F.  Hill,  ^"r"  Hubbard  Nash.  Aa/«m  and  hpamA; 

id  nZ^nitiee   and   MothemMce;  Thom.i  *""•"'  ^J^"'  i^'^fn       .■      K^' 

Flattery,  Rudiment,;  P.J.  Timmins.  iFm/Zirt.  ^"^^  T,"^'""  "?5*"'  fe""  ^"*3" 

£««.«.ami^riUi«M<.c;Geo,geP.Burt,JA»ic;  ««"7  Adams,  flMt<^;  WiUmm  Augustus 

T?-iwi    A    "fcjT^Kf^u-   Di    •  •  Rogers,  ^ssfston^  tn  Me  Observatory;  Robert 

F»d.  A.  McNulty,  PVcKxn.  Th«ter   Ede^   Materia  Medica;    WMUm 

Everett,  Latin ;  Charles  Joyce  White,  Mathe^ 

HasyabdColleob  (Cambridge).  Found-  hmUics  ;  John  Knowles  Paine,  ifuMc ;  George 

ed  1636.    President,  Charles  W.  Eliot.  Lincoln  Qoodale, Botany;  Raphael  Pumpel^, 
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Mining ;  Isaac  Bowen  Barker,  German ;  Henry  Charles  A.  Goessmann,  Chemistry ;  Henry  W. 
Pickering  Bowditch,  Phytialogy;  William  Parker,  Jlfenfo/,  KoroZ,  onrf  5ocia/  ^deace / 
Cook,  German ;  William  Henry  Pettee,  Min-  Selim  H.  Peabody,  Physics  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing;  Frederic  Irving  Knight,  Auscultation,  ing ;  Henrj  J Amids  C\Mk,  Veterinary  Sdatee ; 
Percussion,  and  Laryngoscopy ;  Charles  Bum-  A.  H.  Merrill,  Military  Science  and  Tactics  ; 
ham  Porter,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;  Na-  Robert  M.  Woods,  Bhetoric  and  Elocution; 
thaniel  Southgate§haler,  Pa/cw»rfo/oyy;  John  Charles  L.  Flint,  Dairy  Farming;  Joseph 
Fiske,-<4M«/aii<£«6rai-/on;  Clement  Lawrence  White,  Civil  Polity;  A.  S.  Packard,  jun., 
Smith,  Aaim;  John  Collins  Warren,  ifuTT^ery/  Useful  and  Injurious  InsecU;  Richard  H. 
LntherDimmickShepard,  OjoeratiutfZ^enr/s/f^;  Mather,  Sculpture  and  German  literature; 
Nathaniel  Ware  Hawes,  Operative  Dentistry;  Alonzo  Bradley,  Honey  Bee;  M.  Fayette 
Reginald  Heber  Fiiz,  Pathological  Anatomy;  Dickinson,  jun..  Rural  Law;  George  S.  Che- 
Geoi^ge  Herbert  FsL]mer,  Philosophy ;  Frank  ney.  Vocal  Music;  Willard  C.  Ware,  Gar- 
Eustace  Anderson,  Greek;  George  Anthony  doner;  John  C.  Dillon, /Virro  Superintendent, 
Hill,  Physics  and  Registrar;  Henry  Harris  Number  of  studeots,  171. 
Aubrey  BcAch,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy ;  John 

Trowbridge,  Physics;  Thomas  Dwight,  Jr.,  MASSACHUsifTTS  Ikbtitutk  or  Tbch- 
Histology;  William  Gilson  Farlow,  Botany;  nolooy  (Boston).  Founded  1881.  Prcsi- 
William  James,  Anatomy  and  Physiology;  dent,  John  D.  Rankle;  also  Professor  of 
Charles  Loring  Jackson,  Chemistry ;  Edward  Matfiematics  and  Mechanics. 
Stickney  Wood,  Chemistry ;  J&mesBarT  Ames,  Officers  of  instruction:  John  B.  Henck, 
Law;  John  William  White,  Greek;  Henry  Civil  and  Topographical  Engineering ;  William 
Barker  Hill,  Chemistry;  Marshman  Edward  R.  Ware,  ilrcAdscfiire;  William  P.  Atkinson, 
Wadsworth,  Mathematics;  Charles  Herbert  English  and  History;  George  A.  Osborne, 
Moore,  Freehand  Drawing  and  Water  Colors;  Mathematics^  Astronomy,  and  Navigation;  Ed- 
George  Alonzo  Bartletc,  German;  Charles  ward  C  Pickering,  Physics;  Samuel  Knee- 
Albert  Brnckett,  Dental  Therapeutics ;  William  land,  Zodlogy  and  Physiology ;  John  M.  Ordway, 
Gardner  Hale,  Greek;  William  Herbert  Rol-  Metallurgy  and  Industrial  Chemistry;  James 
lins,  Dental  Patlwlogy ;  Horace  Edward  Dem-  M.  Crafts,  Analytical  and  Organic  Chemiitry; 
ing,  Henry  Nathan  Wheeler,  Proc/ors;  Alfred  Robert  H.  Richards,  Mining  Engineering,  in 
Withington  Field,  Proctor,  and  Assistant  in  charge  of  the  Mining  and  MetcJlutgical  Labora- 
the  Chemical  Laboratory;  Albert  Lamb  Lin-  tories;  Thomas Sterry  Hunt,  Creo/o^iy;  George 
coin,  Moses  Perkins  White,  Lemuel  Boilings-  H.  Howison,  Logic  and  the  Philosophy  of 
worth  Babcock,  Edward  Detraz  Bctteus,  Science;  S.  Edward  Warren,  Descriptive  Go- 
Proctors;  James  Grecnleaf  Croswell,  Latin  ometry,  Stereotomy,  and  Drawing ;  Wm.  Ripley 
and  Greek;  William  Bradford  Homer  Dowse,  Nichols,  General  Chetnistry;  Charles  P.  Otis, 
Thomas  Scott  Miller,  John  Murdoch,  John  Modem  Languages ;  Henry  L.  Whiting,  To- 
Franklin  Simmons,  Herbert  Lee  Harding,  pography;  Henry  Mitchell,  Physical  Hydro- 
John  Sidney  Pat  ton.  Proctors;  Edward  Wil-  graphy ;  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Pulceontology ;  Wil- 
liam Hooper,  CoUege  Stewxird;  James  Win-  lia.mli.'SilQS,  Physical  Geology  and  Geography; 
throp  Harris,  Secretary;  Amory  Thompson  Lieut.  E.  L.  Zaiinski,  Military  Science  md 
Gibbs,  Assistant  Secretary;  James  Jennison,  Tactics;  Charles  R.  Cross,  P%9ic8 ;  Gaetano 
Librarian  of  the  Divinity  School;  Charles  lAnzti,  Mathematics  and  Mechanics ;  Chnnning 
Sprague  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arnold  Ar-  Whitaker,  Mechanical  Engineering ;  Eugene 
boretum;  Sercno  Watson,  Curator  of  the  Her-  Letang,  Arcliitecture ;  ^ohn  A.  Whipple,  Pho-^ 
barium;  John  Himes  Arnold,  Librarian  of  tography  ;  WiWiam 'E,  Hoy t,  Civil Engineerit^ 
the  Law  School;  Francis  Henry  Appleton,  and  Drawing;  J.  Luquiens,  German;  Charles 
Librarian  and  Curator  of  Collections  at  the  KsLStner,  Pi  acticoU  Design ;  Edward  K.  Clark, 
Bussey  Institution;  Arthur  Gorham  Davis,  Mechanical  Drawing;  Webster  Wells,  Mathe- 
Treasurer's  Book-keeper;  Frederick  William  matics;  Frank  B.  Morse,  Drawing;  Henry 
JjhteT,  Superintendent  of  the  Gymnasium ;  John  N.  Mudge,  Mechanical  Drawing;  Darwin  (X 
Fond  Farmer,  jun.,  Steward  of  Dining  HalL  I'ogg,  Janitor, 

Number  of  students,  305. 

MA88ACHU8BTT8      AORTCULTURAL      COL- 
LEGE (Amherst).    Founded  1863.    (Report  New    Church    Theological    School 
of  1873.)    President,  Williams.  Clark;  a&o  (Waltham).    Recently  established.     (Report 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Horticulture,  of  1 873. )   Presiden  t,  Thomas  Worcester ;  also 

Faculty:  Levi    Stockbridge,    Agriculture;  Professor  of  Theology, 

Henry    H.    Goodell,    Modem    Languages;  Faculty  and  oflScers :  T.  0.  Paine,  J7e£r«», 
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Greek,  and  Latin;  L.  B.  Morrow,  EUxsiaien,  RHODE  ISLAND 
and  CuUure  of  the  Voice, 

Namber  of  Btndents,  7.  Brown  Univbrsitt  (Proridence).  Foond- 

ed  1764.    President,  £.   G.   Robinson;   alee 

Tufts    Colleob    (Medford).      Founded  Professor  of  Moral  and  InteUectual  PhilfWh 

1854.     President,  Alonzo  AmeA  Miner;  also  phy. 

Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  PoUHcal  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  John 

Economy,  L.  Lincoln,  Latin  and  German ;  Samuel  S. 

Faculty  and    other    officers :    Thomas  J.  Greene,  Natural  Phitosophy  and  Astronomy ; 

Sawyer,  Christian  Theoloffy;  John  P.  Mar-  Albert  Harkness,  Greek;  J.  Lewis  Diman, 

shall.   Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and    Cfeology ;  History  and  Political  Economy ;  Benjamin  F. 

Jerome  Schneider,  Greek;  Heman  A.  Dear-  Clarke,  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering; 

bom,  Latin ;  Benjamin  G.  Brown,  Mathemat-  John  H.  Appleton,  Chemistry  ;  T.  Whiting 

ies ;  William  R  Shipman,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Bancroft,  Bhetoric,  English    Literature,  and 

English  Literature,  also  Librarian;  Moses  T.  Elocution;  Eli  W.  Blake,  Physics;  William 

Brown,  Elocution;  Charles  £.  Fay,  Modem  C.  Poland,  Latin  and  Greek;  J.  W.  P.  Jenks, 

Languages ;  Charles  D.  Bray,  CivU  and  Me-  Director  of  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Lee» 

chemical  Engineering ;  Charles   H.   Leonard,  turer   on    Agriculture  f    Charles    H.    Gates, 

HomHetics  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  William  French  ;  Charles  L.  Nichols,  Analytical  Chern* 

G.  Tousey,  Psychology  and  Natural  Theology;  istry ;  Reuben  A.  Guild,  X<6rarian  ;  William 

S.  Minot  Pitman,  Mathematics ;  John  W.  Ad*  Douglas,  Register. 

ams,  Vocal  Music;  Amos  E.  Dolbear,  Physics.  Number  of  students,  204. 

Lecturers  in  Divinity  School :  Thomas  B. 

Thayer,  Evidences  of  Christianity  ;  A.  St,  John  PnvxrFPTTPrrT 

Chnmhr^i, Ecdesiastieal History ;  E.  C.Bolles.  UOiNJSbt.iiUUl. 

BeUuions  of  Sciaux  to   Christianity;  E.  H.  Triwitt  Collkob  (Hartford.)    Founded 

CApen,  Study  of  Language,  1823      (Report  of  1878.)     President,  Abner 

Namber  of  students,  82.  Jackson ;  also  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Meta- 

«».                   ^                   .«»....                »  physics. 

Williams    Collbob     (Williamstown).  j.^^^^^     ^^^  ^^^^  ^„^g^  oflj^„.  j^^^ 

Founded  1793.    (Report  of  1873.)    President,  BTOck]esbv,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso^ 

Paul  Ansel  Chndboume.  Ex^resident,  Mark  ^^^   Thomas  R.   Pynchon,   Chemistry  and 

Hopkins ;  also  Professor  of  Theology,  and  of  ^^^^  Science ;  John  T.  Huiitin-ton,  Greek ; 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy,  j.j^.„  g  Johnson,  Rhetoric,  and  English  Lan- 

Faculty  and  other   college   officers:—-  g^age  and  Literature ;  Austin  Stickney,  Xafm , • 

—•As^onomy;  Nathaniel  Hemck  Griffin,  g^^^^j  Han,  Mathematics ;  George  O.  Hoi- 

lxiftn,af.o  L.6ran«.;  JohnTatlock  (Emen.  ^^^    3^^^  Languages;  John  Williams. 

Arthur  Latham  Peny.  ^^<»ryand  Political  ^^  j^  Stewart  (Emeritus),  Greek  and  Latin; 

Economy;  Charles  Franklin  Gil«>n,  Modan  ^        ^    Shattnck,  Medicine ;  William  A. 

Languages;  Sanhorn  Tenney,  ^otmalHis.  ^    ^ainwright.  Anatomy  and  Physiology; 

torjr;    Cyrus    Morns    Dodd^    MathemoHcs;  ^.^^.^^  D.  Shipman,  Za«;;  Samuel  Eliot, 

OrUndoMarcelhsFcrnaW^Gr^;  Ira  Rem-  pMicatSdenoe  and  Constitutional  Law;  Wil- 

Mn,  PAgjcs  omf  CAemtitry;  Henry  Wilson  ,.^^  Cleveland  Hicks,  CivU  and  Mechanical 

SimtH,  Physical  Training.  Engineering  ;  Wootton  Wright  Hawkes,  Eng^ 

Number  of  students,  119.  U^Langt^  and  Literaturl 

,—                   r^              w»          r            Number  of  Students,  67. 

W0RCB8TBR  CouHTT   Frbb   Institutb  ' 

OT     Industrial     ScistrcB    (Worcester). 

Founded  1865.   Principal,  Charles  0.  Thomp-  WBSLBTAif    Uwitbrsitt    (Middletown). 

son ;  also  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Founded  1831.    ( Report  of  1873.)    President, 

Faculty:   George    L    Alden,    IfecAaatct;  Joseph  Cummings;  also  Professor  of  Moral 

George  E.  Gladwin,  Drawing ;  John  E.  Sin-  and  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

clair,  Mathematics   and    Civil   Engineering;  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  John 

Alonzo    S.    Kimball,  Physics;  Edward   P.  Johnston,  Natural  Science;  John  M.   Yan 

Smith,  Modem  Languages;  Thomas  E.  N.  Vleck,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy;  Calvin 

Eaton,  Mathematics ;  Milton  P.  Higgins,  Su-  S.  Harrington,  Latin ;  James  C.  Van  Ben« 

perintendentof  Machine  Shop.  schoten,    Greek    and    Modem    Languages; 

Namber  of  students,  93.  George  Prentice,  Rhetoric,  English  Literature, 
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and  Hebrew;  William  North  Rice,  Geolo^  B.  Coe,  Modem  LanffHo^ ;  Addison  E.  Veiv 

and  Natural  History ;  Ralph  G.  Hibbard,  Elo-  rill,  Zodlogy;  Franklin  Carter.  Oemum ;  Wil- 

cutton ;   Moses  Clark  White,  Histolo^  and  Ham  G.  Samner,  Politioai  and  Social  Seienee ; 

Microscope;  Caleb  T.  Winchester,  Librarian;  Johnson  T.  Piatt,  Pleading  and  Equity  Jwris- 

GeoTi^c  Brown  Goode,  Curator  of  the  Cabinets ;  prudence;  B.   H.   Wilson,    and    Henry    P. 

Darius  Baker,  Tutor  in  Latin;  Edgar  Mon-  Wright,  Latin;  James    K.  Thacher,  Logic 

cena  Smith,  Tutor  in  Mathematics.  and  Mechanics;  Henry  A.  Beers,  English  Lit' 

Number  of  students,  189.  erature;  M.  Stnart  Phelps,  Sam.  R.  Morrow, 

Mathematics  ;  Thomas  Hooker  and  Bemadotte 

Yalb  College  (New  Haven).    Founded  Perion,   Greek;  C.  J.  McCurdy,  Life  Insw- 

1801.    President,  Noah  Porter ;  o^Pr^^feMor  anee;  Theodore  D.   Woolsey,   /nfgmafioiwf 

of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Metaph^ics.  Lauf;  J.  Hammond  Trumbull,  Indian  Lan- 

Faculty  and  instructors: ,Lam;  guages;  W.  W.  Atwater,  Librarian  of  Law 

Leonard  Bacon.  Church  Polity  and  American  School;  Henry  Ward    Beecher,  Preaching; 

Church  History; ,  Divinity  and  Col-  j^^^k  Bailey,  Elocution;  Albert  8.  Wheeler, 

lege  Pastor ;  Elias  hoom'is.  Natural  Philoso-  German;    William    L.    Bradley,    Anatomy; 

pAyanrf4««rono/ay,- William  A.  Norton,  CiVi/  Qastave  J.   Stoeckel,    Vocal  Music;  F.  H. 

Engineering ;  Z^mnA  U.   Dana,   Geology  and  Betts,  Patent  Law ;  F,  R.  Hotibj,  Orthograph- 

Mineralogy;  GeorgaB.  D&y,  Hebrew  and  Bib-  ,;.  Projection;  Abram  M.   Shew,  Insanity; 

Heal   Theology;   Samuel   Harris,    Systematic  Daniel  H.   Wells,  Mathematics;   Sidney  L 

Theology;  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  Latin;  Ben-  Smith,  ZolOogy;  Oscar  Hai^r,  Paleontology; 

jamin  Silliman.   Chemistry;  Chester  8.  Ly-  x.  H.  Edgren,  French;  H.  A.  Haxen,  Draw- 

man,  Astronomy  and  Physics ;  James  M.  Hop-  ,-^ .  j,  g  Skinner,  CivU  Engineering ;  Theo- 

p\n,  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  Charge;  Stephen  p^n  m.  Prudden,  Chemistry;  G.  W.  Hawes, 

G.Rubbard^Obstetrics.andDiseasesofWomen  Mineralogy;  Edgar  C.   Savage,  Mechanical 

and  Children;  William  D.  Whitney,  Sanscrit,  Drawing;  S.  T.  Tyson,  Analytical  Chendstry. 

Comparative    Philology,  and    Modem    Lan-  Number  of  students,  1031. 
guages ;  Moses  C.  Wiiite,  Histology,  Pathology, 

and  Microscopy;  Francis  Way  land,  Mercan-  NEW  YORK. 
tile  Law  and  Evidence ;  George  P.  Fisher,  Ec- 
clesiastical History ;  William  P.Trowbridge,  Aububh  Theological  Sbmiitart  (An* 
Dynamical    Engineering;    Timothy  D wight,  burn).    Founded  1820. 
Sacred  Literature ;  Charles  A.  Lindsley,  Ma^  Faculty:  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  Ecdenasd* 
teria  Medica  and  Therapeutics ;  Hurbert  A.  cal  History  and  Church  Polity ;  Edwin  Hall, 
"Nawton,  Mathematics ;  David  P.  Smith,  T^Aeo-  Christian   Theology:   J.   B.   Condit,    Sacred 
ry  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  George  J.  Brush,  Bhetoric  and  Pastoral  Theology;  A  B.  Hun- 
Mineralojy  and  Curator  of  Mineralogical  Cab-  tington,  BiUical   Criticism,  also  Ubrarimtf 
inet;  Samuel  W.  Johnson,  Agriadtural  and  Willis  J.  Beecner,  ^Bedrw. 
Analytical   Chemistry ;  William   H.  Brewer,  Number  of  students,  47. 
Agriculture;  Francis  Bacon,  Surgery;  Leon- 
ard J.   Sanford,  Anatomy  and    Physiology;  Brookltk  Collegiate  akd  Polttbch* 
Willinm  C.  Robinson,  Elementary  and  Crim-  Nio  Ivstitittb  (Brooklyn).    Founded  1854. 
inal  Law,  and  Law  of  Real  Property;  John  (Report  of  1873.)    President,  David  H.  Cecil* 
F.    Weir,  Painting  and  Design;  Lewis    R.  ran;  also  Professor  of  History  and  Philosophy, 
Packard.  Greek;  J.  £.  Clark,  Mathematics;  Faculty:  George  W.   Collord,  Greek  and 
Cyrus  "Sorthrop,  Rhetoric  and  English  Litera-  Latin;   Rufus  Sheldon,  Pure  Mathematics; 
ture;  Daniel  C.  Eaton,  Botany;  Arthur  M.  Rodney  G.  Kimball,  Applied  Mathematics; 
Wheeler,  History;  Addison  Van  Name,  Ia-  Geoi^    W.    Plympton,   Physical    Seienee; 
brarian;   J.    Willard    Gibbs,    Mathematical  Brainard  Kellogg,  ^n^isA;  Philip  Willner, 
Physics;  Arthur  W.  Wright,  Chemistry  and  French  and  German;  Constantine  Hertsbefi;:, 
Molecular  Physics;  Thomas  R.  Loansbury,  Drawing;  Robert  Foster,  Svqoerinlendent  of 
English;  Othniol  C.  Marsh,  Paleontology;  D.  Collegiate  Dep. ;  Edward  P.  Niebols,  iViaei- 
Cady  Eaton,  History  of  Art ;  Eugene  L.  Rich-  pal  of  the  Academic  Dq>. ;  Ferdinand  F.  Mill* 
ards,  Mathematics ;  Francis  A.  Walker,  Polit-  lor.    Vocal  Music ;  Jesae  W.  Payaon,  Bosk' 
ical  Economy  and  History ;  John  H.  Niemeyer,  keeping  and  Penmanship, 
Drawing ;  Franklin  B.  Dexter,  Assistant  Li-  Instmeion  :  John  Leggett,  Latin  and  His- 
brarian  and  Registrar;  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  tery;  Gwirg^  A,  Btieon,  Mathematics  and Eng* 
Constitutional  Law,  Law   of  Contracts   and  lish ;  Orville  B.  Stacy,  Arithmetic  and  Ne^» 
Wilis;  Oscar  D.  Allen,  Metallurgy;  Edward  ural  Philosophy;  Alanton  H.  Gn&tt,  MoAo- 
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MCrttct    and    EngtUk;   George   W.    Crane,  Oerardns  H.  Wynkoop,  Surgical  CUnique; 

AriikmeHc  and  English;  Atonso  Reed,  Anik-  John  6.  Curtis,  Anatomy;  George  R  Fowler, 

metic   and   English;  Albert  J.   LeflSngwell,  Curatcr  of  the  Afuseum  of  the  Medical  C^Uege; 

Histsrg  and  English ;  Isaac  Wright,  ^^CM^iVm  A.  Brayton  Ball,  Diseases  of  the   Kidneys; 

and  Latin  ;  Moses  O.  Young,  Arithm^ic  and  Edward  Curtis,  Materia  Medica  and  Thenh 

English;   Elisha  D    Leffio^rwel),  Arithmetic  ;muI/cs ;  Charles  McBttrnej, ^na/omy ;  Henry 

and  English;  Christiana  Rotrnds,  Arithmetic  F.   Walker,   Charles  8.   Wurd,  Robert  W. 

and  Geography;  Mary  J.  Baggs,  Arithmetic  Taylor,  Oren  D.  Pomeror,  Albert  H.  Buck, 

and  Geography ;  Frank  B.  Mayham,  Arithme^  Lucius  D.  Bnlkley,  Thomas  A.  McBride,  and 

tic  and  Reading;  Avon  C.  Bumham,  CatiS'  Frank  P.  Kinnicutt,  Medical  Clinique;  £d» 

thenics;  Ashburton  S.  Lewis,  Calisthenic  Ac-  ward  T.  Boag,  Clerk  of  the  Medical  College; 

companist.  Pierre   De  P.  Ricketts,  Assaying;  Frederic 

Number  of  students,  599.  Stengel,  Cferman ;  J.  B.  Loiseau,  French  ;  Bl- 

wyn  Waller,  Analytical  Chemistry;  William 

CoiOMBiA  CoLLKOB    (New-Yotk    City).  S^*°''iTJ?^''  ^T?  .^'T*;  ^^^ 

Founded  17M.    President.  F.  A.  P.  Bamaid.  "'"P-^-  ^T'r^'^T  ^^^^ 

Faculty:  Edward  Delafield.  Prt»id^  of  TrL     J?^  ?^^'^^  ;^ 

..    e  1    7   i-ir  ^-  •        IT         T\  '  \      r^     i  A.  Colton,  jlfin«ratow /  John  K.  Rees,  if owd- 

<A«ocAoo/o/ Jf(ec/iczn«;  IienryDnsler,  (rredb;         ^.       o!    u       V^wr    i.     a    -^    1  rt 

TT    —f  c  u    -1*  r»             r^       1-     o  T^  i-  mattes;  Stephen  R.  Weeks,  uissistont  Z^oro- 

Henryl  Schmidt,  Cr«rmait;  Cornelius R.Duf-  .        /-.l    i       a    i^    i.            o     ^        *   *ii 

a      rn.     1  '      /-.u    i       at        rti.     '  ^  nan;  Charles  A.  Cushman,  Secretary  to  the 

fie.    Chaplain;  Charles   A.  Jot,    Chemistry;  n     -j    .      t  u     «    w           r^r-     •           j 

'               rr     ,-.  .•      I  TT'^           J  r»  if-  President;   John  F.  Meyer,  Librarian  and 

,  Constitutional  History  and  PuUie  »    .  ^       ^*r    o  r    i    i- i^r* 

r          TD^Mi-        r«    T>    1      hjt  ^t       A'        A  JKegistrarqfthe  SatoolofMines, 

Law;  William   G.  Peck,  Mathematics^  As-  ^      x.       e  ^  j^          ii,^ 

,                 J  ir   1     •       nu    I      »jr  xr  .  Number  of  Students,  1,114. 
tronomy,  and  Mechanics ;  Charles  M.  Nairne, 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  and  English  Colleob  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Literature;  Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Municipal  (New-York  City).    Founded  1866.     (Report 

Law,  and  Warden  of  the  School  of  Law;  John  of    1873.)      President,    Alexander    Stewart 

Ordronaux,  Medical  Jurisprudence;  J.  How-  Webb. 

ard  Van  Amringe,  Mathematics;  Willard  Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  Jean 
Parker,  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy ;  Alon-  Roemcr,  French ;  Agustin  Jose  Morales,  Span- 
to  Clark,  Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine;  ish  Language  and  Literature  ;  Gcrardns  Beek- 
John  C.  Dalton,  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  man  Docharty,  lfcrfA€ma<ic» ;  Charles  Edward 
Samuel  St.  John,  Cfiemistry ;  Thomas  M.  Anthon,  History  and  Belies-Lettres ;  John 
Markoe,  Surgery;  Ogden  N.  Rood,  Median-  GraefT  Barton,  English  Language  and  Literate 
ics  and  Physics;  Thomas  Egleston,  jun.,  iftV  ture;  Robert  Ogden  Doremiis,  Chemistry  and 
enSogy  and  Metallurgy ;  T.  GMlinrd  Thomas,  Physics;  Hermann  Joseph  Aloys  Koeme, 
Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  ChU-  Descriptive  Geometry  and  Drawing;  Adolph 
dr«n,"John  T.  Metcalfe,  Clinical  Medicine;  Werner,  German;  John  Christopher  Draper, 
Henry  B.  Sands,  Anatomy;  George  G.  Natwral  History  and  Physiology;  Alfred  Georgt 
Wheclock,  Physical  Diagnosis;  Thomas  T.  Compton,  Mechanics^  Astronomy,  and  Engi- 
Sabine,  Anatomy;  Frnncis  L.  Vinton,  Prof  neering;  George  Washington  Huntsman, PAi- 
of  Mining  Engineering ;  Charles  F.  Chandler,  losophy ;  Charles  George  Herbermann,  Latin; 
Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry ,  and  Dean  ^esjife  Ames  Spencer,  Greek;  Benjamin  Arad 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  School  of  Mines;  John  S,  Sheldon,  Mathematics;  Casimir  Fabregou, 
Newberry,  Geology  and  Palceontology ;  Charles  French;  James  Godwin,  Solomon  Woolf, 
Short,  Zo/in ;  Beverley  H.  Betts.  £i6rartan ;  James  Knox,  Fitzgerald  Tisdall,  Tutors; 
Alexis  A.  Julien,  Analytical  Chemistry;  Au-  James  Edward  Morrison,  History  and  BeUeS" 
gustns  C.  Merriam,  Greek  and  Latin;  John  Lettres;  Charles  Roberts,  Tutor;  Ernest  Fis- 
D.  Qnackcnbos.  Rhetoric  and  History ;  Jstmes  ton,  Frendi;  Enstace  Whipple  Fisher,  Eng- 
W.  McLanc,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Wo-  lish  Language  and  Literature ;  Edward  ElHce 
'en  and  Children ;  Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  JE^^e  Bnniet,  English  Language  and  Literature; 
and  Ear ;  Fcsscndcn  Otis,  Diseases  of  the  John  Robert  Sim,  Tutor;  William  George  Mc- 
GenitO' Urinary  Organs;  William  H.  Draper,  Guckin,  Tutor;  Robert  Abbe,  Tutor;  Charles 
Diseases  of  the  Skin ;  Jnmes  L.  Little,  Opera-  A.  Walworth,  Bookkeeping  and  Phonog- 
tive  Surgery  and  Surgical  Dressings ;  Abraham  raphy;  Hugo  R.  Hutten,  German;  J.  Hamp- 
Jacobi,  Diseases  of  Children;  Edward  C.  don  Dougherty,  Charles  E.  Lydecker,  Martin 
Segnin.  PoMo^'oo/ilnalomy;  Francis  Dela-  Summerbell,  Fellows;  Joseph  Edwin  Fro- 
field,  W.  Deforest  Day,  and  Woolsey  John-  bisher.  Elocution;  Asa  Williams  Wilkinson, 
son.  Medical  Clinique;  John  T.  Kennedy,  and  Assistant  in  Chemistry;  John  Thomas  Cnm- 
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ing,  Librarian  and  Registrar;   Francis    A.  Faertes,    Civil  Engineerings    Charles    Fred. 

Reicard,    Assistant   in    BepwiUfry;    Charles  Uartt,    General^  Economic,  and  Agricultural 

Wolfe,  Mechanician*  Geology ;  Alliert  N.  Prentiss,  Botany,  Hortiad- 

Number  of  students,  880.  ture,  and  Arboriculture  ;  John  L.  Morris,  Prac- 
tical Mechanics ;  Charles  A.  Sbaeffcr,  Analyti' 

College  op  St.  Frakois  Xatibb  (New-  ^Sf.  ^^'^?^.  ««^  Mineralogy;  Charla  \L 

York    City).    Founded    1847.    (Report    of     ^»°e,    Chemistry ;^— AgncuUwre; 

1373.)    President  U.  Iludon.  Tracy    Peck.   Latmj   Isaac  Flacp.    Greek; 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers  :  Francis  Charles    Chauncy  Shackford,  Rhetanc   and 

Cazeau,  rice-President.  Prefect  of  Studies,  and  ^^^"^^  f '.^^"? '  ^^^^^«^  Babcock,  Ardii. 

Chief  Disciplinarian ;  James  Perron,  Treasur-^  «? ^"'^^  Hiram  Corson,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Eng. 

er;  Theodore  Thlry,  Chaplain;  Charles  H.  ^f"' 7f '}['''?  ^'  Amhony.  Physics  and  In. 

De  Luynes.  Librarian ;  William  Pardow,  As^  ^««<"^  Mechanics ;  -WillUm  E.  Arnold  Math, 

sistant  Prefect  of  Studies  and  Disripline,  Li-  ^?''«'    J"»'«f    J^-    MacMurray,   3f///tei3f 

brarian    of  the    Students'  Library;    Godfrey  f««»«;    H.  1£   Boycscn,  ^orth    European 

Friderici,  Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and  Ger-  LanS^^^  i  T.  Frederick  Crane.  South  Euro- 

man;  Samuel  Frisbee,  Physics,  Mathematics,  ^««/^^««7«;  Watcnnsn  T.  Hewctt.  Bela 

Mineralogy, Botany,  and Medtanics ;  C\eopha»  ^'  MacKoon,  North  European    Languages; 

Desjardins,    Chemistry;    Manrice    Ronayne,  Jj™f  ^'^^  Oliver,  Ziba  Hazard  Potter, 

History  and  Evidences  of  Religion,  President  Mathematics ;  Fredenok  L.  O.  Roehrig,  ZiV- 

ofthe  Debating  Society;  Patrick  Dealy, I^inso-  "»i7  ^s*a**c  Languages  and  French;   Alfred 

tor  fif  the  Alumni  Sodality;  Peter  Cassidy,  St«*>bins,  South  European  Languages;  Lncicn 

/2*€ioric  and  Elocution ;  James  Casey,  Bdles-  ^-  ^"*''  Mathematics  ;  Theodore  W.  Dwight, 

Lettres  and  Geometry;  Francis  Smith,  C7as.  Constitutional  Law;   John    Stanton    Gould, 

sics anrf^/^cira;  John  Cunningham, /n/rwfuo-  Mechanics    applied    to   Agriculture;    Geoii»e 

tory  aass ;  Joseph  Jerge,  Grammar,  Algebra,  Washington     Greene,     American     History; 

and  German;  John  B.^rendergtiBt,  Grammar;  ^^"^^  ^"^^'^   ^'^^^^'  -^«^^'**    Literature; 

Edward    McTammany,    Grammar;   Robert  Goldwin   Smith.    £fiy/»sA    If/sfOT^r;    Bayard 

McGinley,  James  P.  Melanephy,  Rudiments;  Taylor,    (German  Uteraiure;  E.  C.  Cleares. 

Francis  Xavier  Renaud,  Commercial  and  Pre-  ^^'^and  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  English 

paratory  Courses;  James  H.  Reddan,  Arith-  history;  J.  H.  Comstock, ^conomf c  Entamd^ 

meHc  and  French;  John  O'Neill,  Commercial  W^  William   Russell  Dudley,  Botany;  B. 

Law;  Alovsius  W.  Rellly,  First  Commercial  Herraon  Smith,  Director  of  the    University 

'Class;  Charles  F.  H.  O'Neill,  Second  Com-  ^"VL^  Typography;  O.A.Derby,  Geology 

mcrdal  Class ;  Thomas  J.  McDonough,  Third  ««^  Palaeontology ;  E  P.  Jennings,  G.  E.  Pat- 

Commeraal   Class;   William  B.  J.  Boddy,  nek,  A.  H.  Phinney,  CA«m/sfry;  J.  E  Sweet, 

First  Preparatory  Class;  Thomas  J.  Went-  Machine  Shop;  G.  W.  Harris,  Assistant  Za- 

worth,  Second  Preparatory  aass ;  Francis  T.  ^''"''^ »  Geot^  Berry,  Master  ofthe  Chimes. 

Durand,  Third  Preparatory  Class;  John  S.  Number  of  students  (men  and  women). 

O'Leary,  Fourth  Preparatory   Class;  Theo-  ^^^' 
dore  T.  Chevalme,  French ;  Prof.  P.  Oeker, 

German ;  Antonio  A.  Hcrrera,  Drawing  and  De  Ybaux  College  (Suspension  Bridge). 

Penmanship;   John    Dowdle,    Penmanship^  Founded  1857.    (Report  of  1873.)     Acting 

Felix  Simon,  Vocal  Music,  President,   George  Herbert  Patterson ;    also 

Number  of  students,  446.  Professor  of  Sacred  Studies,  Latin,  Greek, 

French. 

CORKBIL  UKITBR8ITT  (Ith«»).   Founded  „  ^'"f^'  i'r^  Z'?u  ^"1?'  '""Si^f^J- 

1865.    President.  Andrew  D.  White;  aUo  t?'"''   ^"^'">  ^f*'""""!;:-.,,?™^  Jh 

Profeuor  of  History  Pierce,   MiUtarg   Science;    William    Keith 

Fwultyf  Willi^  ChanniDK  Ra«el,  Vic  f"^""'  ^"^'"-  ■P^'^.  f""".  B<f- 

PresideJ.  Histiny,  and  SoM  European  La^  ^"V-  9*''  ?»S'*''  '^"^'   ^'T?^{' 

guage,:  W.  E.  B>erly.  ifaAematiT;  Geon^  ^""^'  F"nci,  Engene  Whitnej.   Gr«t. 

COUdwell.  AgricuUurai  Chemitry ;  Bnrt  Q.  f^""'^"*!' '  ^'l"*  ^«'"''"  Fj^enden. 

Wilder,  Combative  Anatomy  and  ZoSlo^  :  ^'"'  ^^J'^- ?^7'  •P""'""*'/'- 

Willart  Fi,ke.  Librarian,  Nortk   EuropL  Nomber  of  student*.  60. 

Languages;   William  D.  Wilson,  Registrar, 

Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy  ;JtLtDeB  Lnw,  Elmisa    Female     College     (Eloiira). 

Veterinary   Medians    and   Surgery;   £.  A.  Founded  1855.    (Report of  1873.)   President, 
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Angnstus  W.    Cowles ;    also   Professcr    of  Ikgham  UKiTBikfliTT  (Le  Roy).    Founded 

Soared  Literature,  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  1857.     (Report  of  1873).    President,  Lacitu 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  D.  R.  D.  Chapin ;  aleo  Professor  of  Art  Criticism, 

Ford,  Physical  Science,  Mathematics,  and  As-  Mental  Philosophy,  and  Classical  Languages, 

tronomy ;  Anna  M.  Bronson,  Physiology  and  Faculty:    Mrs.  E.  £.  Ingham  Staunton, 

English  Literature ;   E.    Harriet    Stanwood,  Vice'Chanodlor,  and  Director  of  the  School  of 

Latin,  Algebra,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Art ;  William  L.  Parsons,  Moral  Science  and 

A^the  Elise  Jacot,  French  and  German ;  C.  Logic;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Parsons,  History  and  Lit- 

1$.  Chubbuck,  History  and  Arithmetic;  Clara  erature;  Miss  Rhoda  £.  Mead,  French  and 

H.HAnnum,  Gymnastics,  Latin,  and  History;'  German;   L  Jennings,  Higher  Mathematics 

Laura   A.  Wentworth,    Music ;   Mary    W.  and  Natural  Sciences ;  Miss  Sarah  B.  Corliss, 

Knight,   Music;  6.   W.   Waters,  Painting;  Academic  DepH;  Abbie  B.  Gray,  Elocution 

Kate  M.  Bacon,  Drawing  and  Painting,  and  Elementaru  Department ;  Mrs.  Julia  W. 

Number  of  students,  151.  Davison,  Health  and  Domestic  Department' 

Phineas  P.  Staunton,  Drawing  and  Painting; 

HamiltokColleob (Clinton).    Founded  ^enri  Appy,  Vocal  Music  and  Violin;  Mrs. 

1812.    (Report  of  1878.)    President,  Samuel  ^'   8.  P.   Cary,  Miss  Hettie  Feagles  Biiss 

Oilman  Brown;  also  Professor  of  Evidences  Maggie  R.  Innis,  Mrs.  I.  Jennings,  Instru-- 

of  Christianity.  mental  Music;  Mrs.  L.  D.   Chapin,  Soaal 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Charles  ^^^^  ^^  Painting. 

Avery  (Emeritus),  C%«m;sfry ;  Nicholas  Wes-  _,             _,   .                 #«      «.     v  -o       j 

termann  Goertner,  ColUge Pastor ;  0«m  Root.  ^^Jt^"*"!^"""" i"  ^^S"     :'"™  : 

tl«.   Henry   Fniderick   Peters.   A^<momy;  rj«»denVEbene«r  Dodge ;  «i«Pr,/*w»r«/ 

EllicottEran»,Xaw,J5r/»to.y.C»t>i7Po/.<y,an(f  '^T^?'"*'     .,  .     „  o          » .          ., 

PMtical  Economy;  Edward  North,    Greek;  ^^'^'^'^l^^^^^V   .^^'-^  ^A^' 

John  William  Mears.  Intettedual  and  Moral  ^J''""'  M-  Beehce,  Log,c;  Lncen  M.  0»born. 

Ph-loeophs ;  Albert  HundnRton  Chester,  Ag-  ^°"^lf  *<=!«»«»/  u    ^   '     r     '^X'-  f^' 

•    u      1  m.     '  s         Au  1   r-                 TT  olso  Libranan;  John  James  Lewis,  Civil  HtS" 

nculturai  Chemistry;  Abel  Grosvenor  Hop-  ^        w:^    ii  ru     -            j /-i    .        wi     _j 

ki-ns.  Latin;    Chester  Huntington,  Natural  t«ni.  Engl, A  Lderaturemd  Orator, , -EAi,!^ 

-rti'i       1      TT All       c<  •  u    r     •     r>i^  Judsou,   Latin  and  Modern  Lanauages;   H. 

Phlosophy ;  Henry  Aiiyti  Fnnk,  Logic,  Rhet-  „         '     .      ,  mv       i     d-i  #•    fr.       .. 

jipj^    ,.  '        ''              »      y^  Harvey,  Morcd  Philosophu,  Biblical  Interpreta- 

one,  and  Elocution.  .          in    ,      f  ^i  Ji         r         m  i-    i 

Number  of  students  149  "'^'  ^^^^O"-^  Theology ;  James  M.  Taylor, 

Mathematics,  also  Principal  of  the  Grammar 

__                   _                   ,^        .  ,    «     .  School;  DoYid  Weiton,  Ecdesiastical History. 

Hartwiok  Sbminaby   (Hartwick  Semi-  Na^ber  of  student*,  189. 
nary  P.O.,  Otsego  Co).    Founded  1815.    (Re- 
port of  1873.)     Principal,  James  Pitcher.  Paokbr  Colleoiatb  Institutb  (Brook- 
Faculty:  Luther  E.  Albert,  Theology;  F.  lyn).      Foundwl  1846.     (Report   of   1873.) 
W.  Wetherwax,  Tutor;  George  Fen  ton,  As-  President,  A.  Crittenden. 
sistant  Tutor;  Mrs.  Cora  O.  Barnard,  Jtfi«K:.  Faculty:  B.  G.  Eaton.  Mathematics  and 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  73.  Natural  Science;  MisH  Elizabeth  J.  Smith, 

Matron ;  Miss  Susan  K.  Cook,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 

HoBART    CoLLBOB    (Geneva).     Founded  Leffinnwell,  Collegiate  Teachers;  Miss  Abby 

1824.     (Report  of  1873.)     President,  Maun-  T.  Wells,  Miss  Harriet  A    Dickinson,  Miss 

sell  Van  Rensselaer;  also  Professor  of  Chris*  Annie  L.  Parker,  Miss  Louise  B.  Hendriksen, 

tian  Ethics,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  and  In-  Miss   Louise  V.  Van   Ingen,  Miss   Veturia 

tellectual  Philosophy.  Mason,    First   Academic   Department ;  Miss 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  Kendrick  Alice  A.  Caruth,  Mii^s  Susan  R.   Howard, 

Metcalf,  Rhetoric  and  Elocution,  and  English  Miss  Mary  F.  SwhIu,  Miss  M.  Gordon  Pryor, 

Language  and  Literature;  John  Towler,  Civil  Miss  Emily  J.  lladden,  Miss  Margaret  E. 

Engineering,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Mod-  Winslow,  Second  Academic  Department ;  Miss 

em  Languages;  Hamilton  L.  Smith,  Astrono-  Mary  A.  Willis,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Massa, 

my  and  Natural  Philosophy;  Joseph  H.  Mo-  TTiird  Academic   Department;   Miss    Sarah 

Daniels,  Greek;  Francis  Philip  Nash,  Z^tin;  Louise  Taylor,    Miss    Maria   L.  FuUertoo, 

William  Stevens  Verrj,  History ;  Charles  T.  Preparatory;  Miss    Sophia    L.    Waterbury, 

\n\\.  Elocution,  Engli^  Language, and Litera-  Composition;   Mile.  Emilie  Achert,  Fr«iu:A; 

twe,  also  Librarian  and  Registrar,  Miss  Celinda  T.  Davis,  Latin ;  Madame  An- 

Nnmberof  students,  45.  tonie  HoiFmann,  German;  Alberto  De  Tor- 
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n08,  Spanish;  Mrs.  Marion  Christopher,  Or-  lecbud  and  Moral  PhUoMpky;  John  Stoker 

fomst  and  Vocal  Music ;  S.  Steffimone,  Vocal  Miller,  Latin  and  Greek  ;  Allen  Eugene  Kilbj, 

Music;  Miss  Harriet  Hudson  Clarke,  Vocal  Mathematics;  lAicy  6.  French,  French  and 

Music;  Madame  William  Vincent  Wallace,  Latin-;  Edwin  C.  Bolles,  Microscopy,  ChemiS' 

Instrumental  Music ;  Miss  Virginia  Oranberj,  try,  SSol^ogy,  and  Botany;   A.  Zenas  Sqnire, 

Drawing  and  Oil  Painting;  Mlis  Eliaa  G.  Mathematics;  Foster  L.  Backus,  Latin;  An- 

Aller,  J?/em€nfary  Drawing;  Mrs.  Jaliet  W.  netteJ.  Shaw,  German;  Hiram  A.  Merrdl, 

Perkins,  Elocution ;  Miss  Ellen  Garahan,  Pen-  Mathematics  ;  Isaac  P.  Booth,  Librarian  ;  Mrk 

manship ;  Miss  Fanny  Elkins,  Laboratory  As-  Edna  J.  C.  Noble,  Elocution, 

sistant;  Miss  Hannah  J.  Garahan,  Librarian,  Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  6iL 
Miss  Emma  J.   Browne,  Secretary;  A.  B, 

CroBhj,  Physiology.  g,     Stbphbw^b    Colltob   (Annandale). 

Number  of  students,  809.  Founded  1860.    Warden,  Robert  B.  Fair- 

_                 __            ^                ,*r      ^    .  bairn ;  also  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy, 

C«y.)     Founded  1888     (Report  of  1878).  „.„  w.  OI«n,  G,«fc  ^.T^eJ™* ;  James 

I>rwidait,  Oeoixe  W.  Samioii.  g^^^  MaOematics  and  Natmni  PkOcopiji 

St.  JoHi.'.  C0U.B01S  (Fofdham).    Fonnd-  ?'^^-^^' ^^^'^f"'^' ^ 

ed  1846.    Pre.ident,  Joaeph  Shea;  aUo  P«.  «;  ^'^^'  ^"^''  -^"^^  ^  <*«'^  ^** 

fessor  of  Evidences  of  Religion.  ^^'^ 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  John       ^  _    ,-,  v  ■»       • 

Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Disciplinarian ;  Peter  Tis-  S^^^OMB  UwivrasiTY  (STracnsc).  Found- 
sot,  Bookkeeping;  Godfrey  Friedrici,  Mental  «?,  ^®^^-  ^^"^^  ^^  *®'^)  ChanceUor, 
Philosophy,  Ethics,  and  German  ;  I^nis  Jouin,  Alexander  Winchell. 

Physics,  Chemistry,  and  Mathematics;  David  ,  P®''*"  ^^  instruction    and  gOTernment: 

Merrick,  JKjtory;  Fidward  Doucet,  CAop^n;  i°°?  ^-   ™"*^^  ya«A<imafccf  .•  Werfey  P. 

William  J.   Doherty,  Rhetoric  and    Music;  Codington   Gr^k;  John  J,  Brown,  Chemu^ 

John  J.  McCarthy,  BeUes  Lettres  and  Geome-  '? '  ^^?!^^  ^J  ^T"'  ^if"^  "^  ^"^ ' 

fr^r;  Thomas  J.  Campbell,  Classics  and  Alge-  "^™?"  ?'  ®??^^'^'  ^'"''  ^'?«  F'  ^?" 

fcra:  Francis  S.  Smith,  Grammar  and  AHth-  ^ort,  Modem  I^njpiagesand  JEsth^;3o'^ 

meHc;  David  C.  Plante,  Grammar  and  Arith-  !?;  P""^^^^  ^^       ,^^'   ,  '      .     * 

i«e«ic;    Ernest    Desjardins,    Grammar    and  R'chardson,  ^/oarfecn;  John  Towl^,   AneA> 

Arithmetic;  Alfred  La  Rue,  Zoftn;  Neil  N.  T^'    ^'^fT^J^  ."^^^  ,'^^'^'.  Hiram  N. 

McKinnon,^ii^isA,Geome^r^.anrfJ5ooJW:e«-  Eastman^  ^erfiane;  NeUon  Nivison,  PAjj- 

.•/U7;  ChHries  J.  O'Connor,  English,  Algebra,  '^'   P^^V^  <md  Hygiene;  Edward  B. 

anrf  Book-keeping;  John  O'Rourke,  ^njy/wA  ^^^«"^'  ^^V"" J^^t"^'  P^'T^''' "^^ 

and  Arithmetic;  Patrick   Donnelly,  English  ^^'"^y*  Charl^E.  Rider,  O^ArA^m^«rf 

anif  ^nVAmerec;  Henry  Kavanagh,  Prepara-  i^'«c««  eTtJ^^^r ;  Harvey  B  Wilbur   l)j*. 

/ory   Class;   Ravraond   Sapia,   5/>an«A  aiK/  ^^ofiheMmdandNenHnisSyi^;J,y 

Penmanship;  Ju'lius  Mac^,  itfiwic;  Salvator  P- Qawkcnbush,  Ofcrt«fn^.  ^rf  Diseases jf 

Urso,  Jlf«5ic;  Felix  Simon,  JIfwec;  James  ^<>w<J«  «»fC%tWr«, ;  John  Van  Duyn, ^iV 

Bathgate,  Physician.  ^"^  «»*'  Microscopy,  and  Asststant  tn  ^wrf- 

Number  of  students,  2«5.  ^^y*  -^^P^  ^-  I>«nl«P»  ^'/imca/  Medicine; 

Henry  Darwin  Didama,  Clinical  Medicine; 

St.  Joseph's  COLLEOB  (Buffalo).   Found-  ^^^  ^'  ^^^*   Clinical  Surgery,- Alfred 

edl861.   (Report of  1873.)  President,  Brother  Mercer,  Clinical  Surgery ;  J.  Otis  Burt,  Ma- 

Frank.    Vice-President,  Brother  Halward.  '«"«  Jifcrf/ca ;  Wilfred   W.  Porter,   ainical 

Number  of  students,  291.  Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren; William  T.  Plant,  Medical  Jwrispru- 

St.  Lawbbncb    UxiVERSiTT    (Cautou).  dence;  John  W.  Lawton,  Clinical  Opkthai- 

Founded  1856.     (Report  of  1878).  mology  and  Diseases  of  the  Ear;  Miles  G. 

Faculty:    Ebeneser  Fisher,  President  of  Hyde,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;   John  P. 

Theological  ScXool,  also  Professor  of  Theology  Griffin,  Librarian  and  Registrar, 

and  Ethics ;  John  Stcbbins  Lee,  Ecclesiastical  Number  of  students,  108. 
History  and  Biblical  Archaohgy ;  Orello  Cone, 

Biblical  Languages  and  Literature  and  Ger-  Unioh  Collbgb  (Schenectady).    Foaad- 

man;  A.  G.  GzmeB,  Acting  President  College  ed  1795.     (Report  of  1873.)     President,  Eli- 

9f  Letters  and  Science,  also  Professor  of  Intel-  phalet  Nott  Potter;  also  Professor  of  Moral 
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PhiJMophy,  and  Lecturer  upon  the  Evidencet  of  Uniybesitt    op  Buffalo,  Medical  de- 

ChriBtianity,  partment  (Buffalo).     (Report  of  1873) 

Faculty :  Tayler  Lewis,  Oriented  Languages,  Dean  of  Faculty,  Julius  F.  Miner. 

and    Greek   and  Latin;    Isaac  W.  Jackson,  Faculty:    James  P.  White,  t>6«fe/nc»,  onrf 

Mathematics;  John  Foster,  Natural  Philoso-  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children;   George 

phy;  Jonathan   Pearson,    Natural   History;  Uadley,   Chemistry  and  Pharmacy;  Thomas 

Henry  Whiiebome,  Latin  and  Greek;  Wil-  F.  Rochester,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Med- 

Ham  Wells,  Modem  Languages  and  Literature ;  icine    and    Clinical   Medicine ;    Edward    M. 

Maarice  Perkins,  Analytical  Chemistry,  and  Moore,   Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery ; 

Curator  of  the  Museum;   Rev    Ransom  Be-  William  H.  Mason,  Physiology  and  Micros- 

thnne  Welch,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  English  Litera-  copy ;  Julius  F.  Miner,  Special  Surgery ;  H. 

tore,  and  Mental  Philosophy;  Cady  Staley,  N.  Eastman,  Materia  Medica  and  Hygiene; 

Civil  Engineering ;  HATrison  Edwin  WthBter,  M'ikon  G.   Potter,    Anatomy;    William    C. 

Natartd  History ;  Sidney  A.  Norton,  Physics  ;  Phelps,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

I^iah  B.  Price,  Mathematics  and  History;  Number  of  students,  08. 
Jonatnan  Pearson,  Treasurer  and  Librarian  ; 

Biljar  Marshall  Jenkins,  AMBiMtaM  Treasurer  xJnivemitt  of  the  Citt  of  N.w 
and  Itegistrar.  York  (New- York  City).  Founded  1881.  (Re- 
Preparatory  department:  Benjamin  Siaa-  port  of  1878).  Chancellor,  Howard  Croeby. 
ton,  Preparatory  Training  for  the  ColUge;  Facalty:  E.  A.Johnson,  Latin;  John  W. 
Samnel  Burnett  Howe,  Principal  of  Scheneo>  Draper,  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  ;  Mar- 
tody  Union  School;  Thomas  R,  Feather-  tyn  FaJiM,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics ; 
stonhaugh,  Assistant  Professor  in  Union  Clas-  Alfred  C.  Post,  Surgery,  Military  Surgery,  and 
sical Institute.  Hygiene;  Benjamin  N.  Martin,  Ij^e  and 
Medical  department  (Albany  Medical  Col-  InteOeCtual  and  Moral  Philosophy;  Richard 
lege,  established  1839),  James  McNaugh-  H.  Bull,  Ciml  Engineenng;  Henry  M.  Baiid, 
ton.  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  jAmea  Greek;  George  W.  Coakley,  Mathematics, 
H.  Armsby,  Surgery;  Edmund  R.  Peaslee,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy :  John  C. 
Diseases  of  Women;  Mereditli  Clymer,  Dis-  Draper,  Chemistry;  Charles  A.  Budd,  Obste- 
eases  of  the  Nervous  System  and  of  the  Mind ;  tries,  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  CMldrcn; 
William  P.  Seymour,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  Henry  Praper,  Physiology  and  Analytical 
of  Children;  John  V.Lansing,  Physiology  and  Chemistry;  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  Medicine; 
Clinical  Medicine ;  Albert  Vanderveer,  Anat-  William  Darling,  Anatomy;  F.  D.  Weisse, 
omy;  Henry  R.  Baakins,  Anatomy ;  George*  Dermatology;  T.Addison  Richards,  ilrt/  D. 
T.  Stevens,  Ophthalmic  and  Orthopedic  Sur-  B.  Si.  J.  Roossa,  Eye  and  Ear;  Louis  Ela- 
gery;  John  M.  Bijrelow,  Materia  Medica;  bnrg,  Diseases  of  the  Throat ;  E.  A.  Gillett, 
Maurice  Perkins,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  PolUical . Science ;  Vincenao  Botta,  Italian: 
lion.  Ira  Harris,  Medical  Jurisprudence;  B.  William  H.  Thomson,  Materia  Medica  and 
U.  Steenburg,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;  Therapeutics;  Henry  E.  Davis,  Law;  E. 
Henry  March,  Curator  of  the  Museum;  Wil-  Delafield  Smith,  Law;  David  R.  Jaqaes, 
Ham  Haiies,  Assistant  Curator:  Willis  S.  Law;  George  H.  Moore, />iv;  Charles  Fran- 
Tucker,  Chemistry.  cis  Stone,  Law;  J.  H.  Hinton,  William  Strat- 
Law  department  (Law  School  Albany) :  ford,  Enkine  Mason,  and  C  Ludlnm,  Sur- 
Thomas  W.  Olcott,  President:  Orlando  gery;  Charles  Carroll,  Frendi  and  German; 
ili&ids.  Secretary ;  InUsLrrii,  Practice, Plead-  John  J.  Stevenson,  Geology;  Joseph  A.  Sax- 
ings,  and  Evidence ;  Isaac  Edwards,  Personal  ton,  Mechanical  and  Architectural  Drawing, 
Property,  Contracts,  and  Commercial  Law;  Lais  F.  Mantilla,  Spanish;  Alexander  Mey- 
William  F  Allen,  Real  Property;  Matthew  rowits,  Hebrew;  W.  R.  Gillette,  Obstetrics; 
Hale,  CrimincU  Law  and  Domestic  Relations;  Joseph  Camerer,  Diseases  of  Women  and 
William  L.  Learned,  Relation  between  Civil  Children;  J.  W.  S.  Arnold,  Physiology;  S. 
and  Common  Law,  '  W.  Howe,  Surgery  and  Anatomy;  C.  I.  Par- 
Dudley  Observatory :  George  W.  Hough,  dee.  Eye  and  Ea» ;  F.  H.  Rankin,  Medical 
A.M.,  Director,  assisted  by  Thomas  E.  Mc-  Clinic;  F.  R.  Drake,  Medicine:  8.  S.  Jones, 
aare,  Henry  L.  Foreman,  Clarence  Stirling,  Materia  Medica;  Panl  Oeker,  Frenoft  and 
Prof.  Hoogh.  German, 

Number  of  stndents,  459. 

Uniybrsitt  of  Roohbsteb  (Rochester), 
Founded  1846.    (Report  of  1873).    President, 
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Martin  B.  Anderson  ;  aUo  Profeuor  of  Intel-  Facnity  :   J.    Easter,    Mental  and  AfpnH 

lecttud  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Science;  Charles  W.  Bunn,  Mathematics  and 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Asah el  Ancient    Languages;      Miss    Jane    Brii»ooe, 

C.  Kendrick,  Greek;  Isaac  F.  Quimby,  Mathe-  Physiology  and  History;  Mrs.  J.  £.  D.  Easter, 

matics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;   Henry  A.  lihetoric  and  English  Literature ;  Joseph  Ka;h- 

Ward,  Natural  Sciences;  Samuel  A.  Latti-  er,  Instrumental  Music;     Mrs.   E.    Lansing, 

more,  Chemistry  ^  also  Curator  of  the  Cabinets ;  Music,  iJrawing,  and  Painting ;  Miss  Mary  A. 

Albert  H.  Mixer,  Modem  Languages;  Joseph  Harmon,   Singing;  Madlle   Aim^   Wagner, 

H.  Gilmore,  Logic,  Rftetoric,  arid  English  Liter^  French  and  German, 

ature,  also  Financial  Secretary ;  Otis  H.  Rob-  Number  of  students,  128. 
inson,  Mathematics,  also  Librarian:  William 

C.  Morey,  Latin,  _                         _                 /r»    ..          » 

Number  of  students.  157.  ^  ^?^?oT^t,  ^'"''".^p.o'f^i^!^"^- 

Founded  1 846.    ( Report  of  1 873. )    President, 

Vassar  CoLLBOB  (Poughkeepsie).  Found-  William  Henry  Odenheimer. 

cd  1861.    (Report of  1873.)    President, John  Officers  and    teachers:  Francis   J.  Clcrc, 

H.  Raymond;  also  Professor  of  Mental  and  Mental  and   Moral    Phiiosof)hy;    Marcns  F. 

Moral  Philosophy,  Hyde,  Ancient  Languages ;  Geoiige  McCleOiin 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Harriet  Fisk,  English   Literature;  Horace  R.  Chase, 
W.  Terry,  Lady  Principal;  Charles  S.  Far-  Mathematics;  Charles  Everest,   English  Lam- 
rar.  Mathematics,  Natural    Philosophy,    and  gtiage ,  also  Drill-iXlaster ;    C.  Baquet, /VoicA.- 
CAewi^try ;  Maria  Mitchell,  ^5/ronowy ;  Alida  A.   Pnladini,    Italian  and  Spanish;   E.   R. 
C.  Avery,  Physiology  and  Hygiene;  TrnrnM  Schmidt,    Natural     Sciences    and    German; 
J.  Backus,  Rhetoric  and  En^ish  Language  and  I^«nry  8.  Haines,  Curator, 
Literature;   James  Orton,  Natural  History;  Theological  faculty;   W.  H.  Odenheimer, 
Charles  J.  llinkcl,  Ancient  and  Modem  Lan-  Canon  Law;  F.J.  Clerc,  Ecclesiastical  History, 
guages;    Henry   Van    Ingen,   Painting   and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Book   of   Common 
'Drawing;    Frederick  Louis    Ritter,    Music:  Pr^W!   M.   F.   Byde,  Sacred  Criticism  and 
Priscilla  H.  Braislin,  Chemistry  and  Mathe-  Patristics;    George  Morgan  Hills,  Homiktics 
matics;  Eliza  M.  Wiley,  Music;  Ann  Eliza  ond   Pastoral    Tlicology ;    Elvin     K.  Smith, 
Morse,   Assistant;    C«cilie   Kapp,    German;  Dogmatic     Theology;    William    S.    Walker. 
Fanny  A.  Wood,  £;«^/i«A  Compowfton ;  Fran-  Oriental    and  DilUctd    Literature;    Louis  C. 
ces  Ellen  Lord,  Greek  andlAJUin;  Eunice  D.  Newman,  Hebrew. 
Sewall,  Librarian;  Anna  M.  Piatt,  Music;  Number  of  students.  65, 
Agnes  M.  Lord,  Music :  Mary  Dame,  Presi^ 
denfs  Secretary  and  Assistant  Librarian  ;  Ade- 
laide L.  Smiley,  Lo/in;  Caroline  B.  Le  Row,  College  op  New  Jersey   (Princeton). 
Elocution;  Abhie  F.  Goodsell,  Rhetoric  and  Founded  1746.    (Report of  1873.)    President, 
English  Composition ;  Lily  E.  Smy the,  Vocal  J»n>««  McCosh ;    also  Pi^essor  of  Biblical 
and  Instrumental  Music;  Susan  B.  Daggett,  Instruction. 

Ancient  History,  and  Superintendent  ofPrepar-  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Stephen 

atory  Students ;  Charlotte  C.  Haskell,  Botany ;  Alexander,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy : 

Clementine  Villiot,  French;  Eunice  M.  Cre-  Lyman    H.  Atwater,  Logic,  and  Moral  and 

tin,  French;  Mary  L    Segur,   Vocal  Music;  Political    Science;    Arnold    Guyot,    Gtology 

Jjois  AnntiGnxnQ,  Physical  Training ;  A\mtL  a^d  Physical   Geography ;  John  T.  Dufficld, 

B.   Goodrich,  Music;    Arabella   J.    Tuttle,  Mathematics    and    Mechanics;   J.     Stillwell 

Music;  Charlotte  E.  Finch,  Music;  Bergitte  Schanck,    Chemistry    and    Natttral    Iluiory; 

Soot,  Music;  Ella  M.  Liggett,  Mathematics;  ^^nry   C.  Cameron,  Greek,  also  Librarian  ; 

Mary  L.  Avery,  English  Composition ;  Ellen  Charies  W.  Shields,  Htstory,  and  Harmony 

Dean,    Mathematics;    Abbie   M.    Goodwin,  of  Science  and  Revealed  Religion ;  WiWuim  A. 

IjQlifi^  Packard,  Latin  and  Saence  ofLan^iage  ;  John 

Nunber  of  students,  411  S.  Hart,  BeUes-Lettres,  and  English  Language 

and  Literature ;  Joseph  Karg^,   Modem  Lan- 

NEW  JERSEY.  9^09^'  /  S.  G.  Peabody,  Elocution ;  Fuller  P, 

Dalrymplc,  Mathematics  ;  Eli  Marsh  Turner, 

BoRDBNTOWK  Fbmale    Collboe    (Bor-  Belles-Lettres,    also  Assistant  Librarian;  A\- 

dentown).  Chartered  1853.   (Report  of  1873.)  fred  H.  Fahnestock,  Latin ;  John  Laird,  Greek; 

President,  John  H.  Brakeley;  also  Lecturer  J mmcs  CMofftit,  Lecturer  on  Greek  Literature; 

on  Natural  Science.  George  H.  Cook,  Lecturer  on  Geology;  C.  F. 
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Brackett,  Phystca;  Henry  B.  Cornwall,  Ana-  Founded  1856.    (Report  of  1873.)    President, 

laical  CKemutry,  Mineralogy^  f^,  M.  A.  Corrigan. 

Number  of  stttdente,  376.  Offlcen,  profeaeors,  and  totorg:  James  IL 

Corrigan  (Vice-President),  Metaphytics  atui 

Brbw  Thbolooical  Sbminart  (Madi-  EtJues;  William  P.  Salt,   Civil  Polity  and 

son).    Founded    1868.     (Report   of   1873.)  Pa/ifMja/ -Ecwiomy /  M,  J.  Holland,  A'rrt  P»«- 

President,  Randolph  S.Foster;  a^Pro/efsor  fict'  <Md    Chief  DiMipUmrioH;    Theodore 

of  Sydematic  Theology.  Blume,  Latin,  Greek,  and  German;  Charles 

Facnlty :  James  Strong,  £a:«^tcai  Theol-  deGomme,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Science; 

ogy:   John    F.   Hurst,  Hietorieal  Theology;  WiWism  FhiWiiM,  UiMtory  and  English  Litera- 

Dtime\F,K]ddw,Practieai  Theology;  Henrjr  <»»«;  Leopold  de  Grand- Val,  Frtnck;  Ed- 

A.  Butts,  Greek,  also  Librarian;  Henry  C.  ward  Fritsch,  MvtsU;  A.  Benthall  Briggs, 

Whiting,  La/in;  J.N.  Inrin,6Ve<yk;  Solomon  Commercial  Course;    William  Roach,  Latin 

Parsons,  Mathematics  and  Science;  Rudolph  ond  Penmanship;    William   Domin,  James 

Wahl,  German,  also  Acting  Librarians  John  McGaul,  John  Sheppard,  Prefects  of  Disci- 

Miley  (elect),  Systematic  Theology.  ^  pH^- 

Number  of  students,  107.              *  Number  of  students,  about  1 10. 

Pewhihotoh    Sbmihart    (Pennington).  Stbvkhs   Iwctitutb    of    Tbohholoot 
Founded   1853.     (Report  of  1873.)    Princi-  (Hoboken).  Founded  187a  ( Report  of  1873.) 
pal,  Joseph  A.  Dilks ;  also  Professor  of  Mental  '^rwdxxit,  Henry  Morton. 
and  Moral  Science.  Faculty  :  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Physics;  Rob- 
Faculty :  J.  Pierce  Bobb  (Vice-Principal),  ^^  "•  T^^nnton,  Mechanical  Engineering;  De 
Latin  and  Higher  Mathematics ;  Edwin  Post,  ^alson  Wood,  Mathematics ;  C.  W.  MacCord, 
Natural  Science  and  Greek;  Charles  Grobe,  if^'<^nical  Drawing;  Albert  R.  Leeds,  Chem- 
Music;  Mary  D.  Emery, Bdles-Lettres,  Paint-  ^^ff  Charles  F.  Krceh,  Languages;  Edward 
ing,  and  Drawing;    Mary  L.   Hull,  Higher  ^^\*  Bdles-Lettres. 
English  and  Latin;  Mrs.  Auguste  Lecompte,  Number  of  studente,  81. 
French,  German,  and   Vocal  Culture ;    D.  J. 

Moore,  Common  English,  Book-keeping,   and  Theolooioal  Seminary  of  the  Preb- 

Penmanship;  Hannah  W.  Smith,  Instrument  bttbriak  Church   (Princeton).    Founded 

tal  Music;  David  Bartron.  Librarian;  Elixsr  *®^*-    (Report  of  1873.) 

beth  Lanning,  Matron,  Faculty :  Charles  Hodge,  Exegetioal,  Didac- 
tic, and  Polemic  Theology ;  Alexander  T.  Mc- 

RuTOB..    CoLi.w»«    (New    Bronnrick).  ^^'.^"^T^'  ^"^^A  '^  ^"!"^, 

FomKlcd  1770.    (Beportofl873.)    P«»uient.  So«rel^'"/^'L    Zkc'C^ 

William  Henrv  Camnbell  lestamem  IMercuure;  Jame^  U.  Moi- 

F«:ul.y  and  other  college  officen:  Theo-  ^^^  ^T^f^^'f'^'^nT^^t' 

dons  FreIinghoy«n, S,WKa/  LiUral^  Em.  ^ ?^'*'^'^^^'^"'^„f}'^!^,' 

<faK»  of  CyUtianily,  and  Moral  Philcopky  ,  Ch."'<»  ^r^"".'  ^^""^  ^'^  '""'  ^P^ 

GeoTst  II.  Cook.  ChemUby.NatMnUHutorw,  ^.  <"<<  tjJmnan. 

and  Agriculture ;  De  Wiu  Tea  Broeck  Reiley,  ^""'^  "'  •""•"«"•• '  "• 
Latin;  David  Murray,  Mathematics  Natural 

Philosophy,  and  Astronomy;  Theodore  Sand-  Theological    Sbminart    op  thb  Rb- 

ford  Doolittle,  Rhetoric,  Logic,  and  Mental  J^a^KD  Chorch  (New  Brunswick). 

Philosophy;  Jacob  Cooper,  Greek;  John  Con-  Faculty:  Samuel  M.  Woodbridge,  Eccles- 

over  Smock,  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  George  «"'««^  ^''^^  ^^^^  Government;  John   De 

W.  Atherton.  History,  PoUtical  Economy,  and  Witt,  Biblical  LUerature ;  David  D.  Demarest. 

ConstUutional  Law,  also  Military  Superintend-  Pf^'f^i  Theology;  Abraham  B.  Van.  Zandt, 

ent  and  Librarian;  Carl  lILeyet,  Modem Lan.  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology, 

guages ;  Francis  Cuyler  Van  Dyck,  Analytical  Number  of  students,  21. 
Chemistry;  Edward  A.  Bowser,  Mathematics; 

Isaac  Edgar    Hasbronck,    Mathematics   and  PENNSYLVANIA. 
Graphics;  Albert  Stan  borough  Cook,  Mathe- 
matics. Allbntowk  Fbmalb  Collbob    (Allen- 
Number  of  students,  194.  town).    Founded  1667.     (Report  of  1873.) 

President,  W.  R.  Hofford  ;  also  Professor  of 

Sbtov  Hai«l  Collbob  (South  Onnge).  Mathematics  and  Sacred  Literatmrs. 
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Board  of  instrnctors :  S.  O.  Wagner,  Latm  Feahkuk    awd    MabsbaUt    Collb«b 

and  Moral  Science;  B.  X.  Branlik,  German;  (Lancaster  City).     Founded   1853.      Presi- 

Miss  Sae  C.  Lanti,  Higher  English  Branches;  dent,  John  W.  Nerin  ;  aho  Prafestor  of  Menial 

Miss  Sainih  Hoghes,  Higher  English  Branches  and  Moral  Science,  Esthetics,  and  Philoenphjf 

and  Drawing ;  Miss  Marj  C.  Meyer,  English  of  Historjf, 

Branches;  Miss  Ida  C.  Erdman,   Miss  M.  Facalty»  and  other  college  oOioers:  E.  V. 

Katie  Rothrock,  Instrumental  Music;  C.  F.  Gerhart,  Sifstematic  and  Practical  Theologg; 

Herrmann,  Vocal  Music  Thomas  Q.  Apple,  Church  Htslory  and  Exb- 

Number  of  students,  80.  gesis ;  Frederick  A.  Gast,  Etbrev  and  Bib- 

lioal  Literature;  William  M.  Nerin,  EngliA 

Allbohkkt       Collbob        (Meadville).  Literature  and  Belles-LeUres ;  Theodore  Apptl, 

Foonded    1815.     President,    Geo.    Loorals;  Physics  and  Astronomy ;  ^ohn  S.  Stahr,  Natu^ 

also  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Philosophy,  ral  Scienos,  Chemistry,  and  German ;  Walter 

Faculty:    Jonathan  Homnett,  Vice-Presi-  £.  Krebe,  Mathematics  and  History;  Daniel 

dent;    also   Professor   of  Latin;  —  <— ,  M«  Wolf,  Ancient  Languages;  John  L.  Adee, 

Hebrew  and  Biblical  Literature ;  James  Mar-  sen.,  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Cyms  Y.  Mays, 

vin.  Mathematics  and  Astronomy^  also  Secretary  Samuel  M.  Otto,  Z.  A.  Yearick,  and  F.  £. 

of  the  Faculty ;  Jeremiah  Tingley,  Physics  and  Bach,  Professors  in  the  Academy  ;  Joseph  C. 

Chemistry,  also  Curator;    Ammi    B.    Hyde,  Rooney,  Jaiufor. 

Greek;  Charles  W.  Reid,  Modem  Languages  Number  of  students,  182. 
cuid  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  Librarian, 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  IS2.  Hatbbford  Collbob  (West  Haverford). 

Founded  1833.  (Report  of  1873.)    President, 

Andalusia  Collbob  (Andalusia)  Found-  Samuel  J.  Gummere ;  also  Professor  ofMathe- 

ed  1860.  (Report  of  1873.)    Acting  President,  matics.  Physics,  and  Astronomy. 

A.  H.  Fetierolf ;  also  Profetsor  of  Mathematics  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Thomas 

and  Moral  Philosophy.  Chase,   Philology  and  Literature;  John   H. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Charies  Dillingham.    Moral   and  Political    Science; 

Woodward,  Latin  and  Greek:  W.  S.  Roney,  Henry  Hartshorne,  Physiology  and  Hygiene; 

Natural  Sciences,  Latin,  and   Greek;  J.  H.  Pliny  E.   Chase,  Physical  Science;  Edwaid 

Devictor,  Assistant   in    Supervision ;   J.   H.  D.  Cope,  2jodlogy. 

Moser,   Penmanship  and  Book-keying ;  Miss  Number  of  students,  45. 
R.  Pierce,  Music;  Miss  Kate  Detwiler,  Ma- 

iron,  jBrFBBSON   Mbdigal  Collbob  (Phila- 

Nnmber  of  students,  41.  delphia).    Founded  1825.   (Report  of  1873.) 

J.  Howard  Rand,  tkan  ofFaadty, 

CoTTAOB  Hill  Collbob  for  Young  Faculty :  Joseph  Pancoast,^nafofliy ;  Sam- 
Ladies  (York).  Chartered  1868.  (Report  ue\  D,  Gross,  Surgery;  Ellerslie  Wallace,  Ob- 
of  1873.)  President,  J.  Nelson  Clark;  also  stetries;  B.  Howard  Rand,  Chemistry;  John 
Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy.  B.  Biddle,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeuties  ; 

Faculty :  Mrs.  Kate  E.  Clark,  Lady  Prin-  J.  Aitken  Meigs,  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 

cipal,  also   Instrumental  and   Vocal   Music;  Medical   Jurispnidenoe ;   J.   M.   Da    Costa, 

William  Knoche,/n«<ruTOcn^a/ilftt«c/  James  Practice  of  Medicine ;  William  H.  Pancoast, 

Yeats,  Latin,  Greek,  mid  Mathematics;  Miss  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy;  T.  H.  Andrews, 

Kate  M.  Vaughn,  French,  Natural  Science,  Curator  of  Museum, 

and  English  Literature;  Miss  Bellini  0.  Stra-  Number  of  students,  114. 
winski.  Painting  and  Drawing  ;  HoUingsworth 

Gcipe,  Vocal  Music.  Labatbttb  Collbob  (Easton).  Founded 

Number  of  students,  7a  IW2.    (Report  of  1873.)    President,  WUliaai 

C.  Cattell ;  also  Prof essor  of  Mental  and  Moral 

CsozBB  Thbolooical  SBMiirART  (Up-  Philosophy, 

land).     Founded  1867.     (Report  of  1873.)  Faculty:  Traill  Green,  Chemistry;  James 

President,  Henry  G.  Weston,  also  Preaching  Henry  Coffin,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy; 

and  Pastoral  Duties,  Francis  Andrew  March,  English  Languageand 

Faculty:  George  D.  B.  Pepper,  Christian  Comparative  Philology ;  John  hdnmstn^  Physi- 

Theology;  Howard  Osgood,  History  and  He'  ology  and  Anatomy;  Lyman  Coleman,  Latin 

brew,  also  Librarian ;  Lemuel  Moss,  Interpro-  and  Biblical  and  Physical  Geography ;  Thorn- 

tationofNew  Testament.  as  C.  Porter,  Botany  and  ZoOiogy;  Augustus 

Number  of  students,  89.  Alexis     Bloorobciig,     Modem     Langmagss ; 
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Bobert Barber  Yoangman,  Greek;  Frederick  Litaratwre   and  Philoacphy,  oho  Cwraior   of 

Prime,  Jan.,  Metallurgy  and  Mineralogy ;  B.  Natural  History ;   Greorge  J.  Abbot,  Latin, 

Habbard  Barlow,  Rhetoric,  Elocution,  and  Phy-  History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States ; 

eical  Culture ;  RoMiter  W.  Kaymond,  Mining  Qeorge  yf.  Hosmer,  Pastoral  Care ;  Amory 

Geology ;    Selden  Jennings  ColBn,  Appli^  D.  Mayo,  Church  Polity  and  Administration : 

AfathenuUics ;  James  W.   Moore,  Meduuucs  Charles  11,  BrighMxa,  Mediamd  Ecclesiastical 

and  Experimental  Philosophy ;  Edward  Stewart  History  and  Biblical  Archaology;  M.  L.  Bart- 

Moffat,  Mining;  Justus  Mitchell  Silliman,  ]ett»  Music;    William  L.  Anderson,  Greek 

Mining  Engineering  and  Graphics;  Joseph  G.  and  English;  Gerard  J.  Bossemaker,  German, 

Fox,  CivU  and  Topographical  Engineering ;  Number  of  stadenti,  20. 
Charles  Mclntlre,  Chemistry;  Robert  Fraaer, 

Jan.,  CiVi/JBnyinee/iw^;  Walter Qnincy  Scott,  Mercbrsbdro  Collbob  (Mepcersbnx^g). 

Greek  and  LaUn ;  Joseph  Johnston  Hardy,  Founded  1865.  (Report  of  1873.)   President, 

Mathematics;    Darid  Bennett  King,  Latin;  ^^  E.  Blghtie ;  also  Professor  of  JSstheUcs  and 

William  Baxter  Owen,  Greek;  John  Mei^s,  ^^^ 

Latin  and  Grede,  Jefferson  Snyder,  Modem  Faculty  and  other  college  officers  :  jQjm  B. 

Languages;  WiUiam  Semple  Swetoey,  Chern^  ^iefier,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Classic  Literature ; 

igiry.  Joseph  H.  Kerschner,  Mathematics  ;  Adolph 

Number  of  stndenu,  243.  F.  Bechdolt,  Natural    Sciences;    Jacob  B. 

Kerschner,  German  and  Hebrew ;  Qeorgo  N. 

Lbhioh  Uniybrbitt  (South  Bethlehem).  Abbott,  Psychology  and  Logic 

Founded  1866.  (Report  of  1873.)    President,  Number  of  students,  100. 

Henry  Copp^ ;  also  Professor  of  History  and  „                 r^       ^       .«   , ,  ^      »  —       • 

English  Litaature.         -^         -^            '  Moratiak  Collbob  (Bethlehem).  Found- 

Facaltv:  Hiero  B.  Herr,  Mathematics  and  ^  ^^^l'  J?«P?'!^^  ^®^«->    President,  Ed- 

Astronomy :  William  H.  Chandler,  Chemistry ;  ™^"^  ^®  Schweiniti. 

Charles  McMillan,  CivU  and  Mechanical  Engi^  Num!.er  of  studente,  200. 

»emii5r;  Benjamin   W.  Frazier,  1^^^^^^  MraLBHBBRa     Collbob     (Allentown). 

Metallurgy;  H.  W.  Harding,  Physics  and  Me-  p^gident,  F.  A.  MohlenbeiK ;  also  Professor 

chanics;  Richard  P.  Rothwell,  Demonstrator  ^f  ^enUd  andMeral  Science,  and  Evidences 

of  Mining  and  Metallurgy;  William  A  Lam-  of  Cl^istianity, 

berton    Latin  and   Greek;    Frank  Laurent        Faculty  and  instructors : .English 

Clerc,  Mathematics.  8.  Ringer,  French  and  lUgrahire, Rhetone, History, and PolAical Econ. 

German;  Spencer  v.  nice,  Graphics  and  Field  jj^^j^    Qarber,   Mathematics,   Physics, 

Work;  Romyn Hitchcock,  Chemistry;  W.  L.  Astronomy,  and  Geology;  Theodore  L.  Sdp, 

Church,     Met^amcal   Engineering;    W.    M.    i^^. ,  Grseib ;  O.  F.  Miller,  Gsn- 

Scudder,  Secretary  to  the  President.  ^^. ^  Chemistry,  Physiology,  and 

Number  of  students,  1 17.  ^p^ny ;  Wm.  A.  Beates  and  Geo.  F.  Kribbs, 

Lbbaitok  Vallbt  Collbob  (Ann^ille).  Number  of  students  103 

Founded  1865.    President,  Lncian  H.  Ham-  ' 

mond ;  also  Professor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  PBWiraTLTAiriA    Collbob    (Gettysburg). 

Languages  and  Literature.  President,  Milton  Valentine ;  also  Professor  of 

Faculty:   E.  Benj.  Bierman,  Mathematics  Intellectual  and  Moral  Sdence. 

and  Natural  Philosophy ;  J.  Woodlmrj  Qcrih-  Faculty  and  instructors:    Luther  Henry 

ner,  Mental  and  Moral  Science;  Ber.  Joseph  Croll,   Mathematics  and  Astronomy;    Henry 

G.    Aikman,    Natural   Science;    Sarah    E.  Louis  Baugher,  Greek;  Adam  Martin,  Ger- 

Drummond,  Instrumental  Music  and  the  Fine  nwn ;  Henry  Byster  Jacobs,  Latin  and  His- 

Arts;   Sarah  Bums,   Teacher  of  Elocution;  u>ry:  Samuel  Philip  Sadtler,  Chemistry  ana 

John  E.  Lehman,  AssistanL  Natural  Sciences;  John  G.  Morris,  Natural 

Number  ofstttdents  (men  and  women),  131.  History;  P.  L.  Harrison  and  Hart  Gilbert, 

Preparatory    Department;   John    A.   Hiiues, 
Mbadtillb      Tiibolooical      School  ^n^/uA ;  Darid  T.  Koscr,  Tutor. 
(Meadville).  Founded  1847.  President,  Abiel  Number  of  students,  144. 
A  Livermore ;  also  Professor  of  Theology,  Eth- 
ics, and  Old  Testament  Literature.  Pittsburo    Fbmalb    Collbob    (Pitts- 
Faculty  and  instmctors:  Frederic  Hntde-  burgX    Founded  1855.    (Report  of  1873.) 
koper,  Ecdesiastioal  History  of  First  Three  President,  L  C.  Pershing ;  cUso  Professor  of 
Centuries;  Geoige  L.  Cary,  Neuf  Testament  Mental  and  Moral  PhUosoiAy. 
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Faenltj :  Mrs.  C.  L.  Pershing^,  Govenmss ;  Phebe  W.  Foiilke»  McOron ;  Maria  Lb  8aii- 

M.  M.  Johnson,  Ancient  Languaget  and  Natw-  ford,  History ;   Engine  Panlin,  Ladn   and 

ral  Sciences ;Mn,.89,nh  J.  J ATOwonf  Preeqt-  French;  Arthur  Beardslej,  Applied  Mathc' 

tress;    Mrs.   S.  L.  Adams,   Higher  English  nuUirs  and  Physics;  William   H.  Appleton, 

.  Branches  ;  Miss  Emma  S.  Sawyer,  Belles-Let-  Greek  and  German  ;  Thomas  S.  Foulke,  Su- 

ires ;  Mrs.  K.  P.  Johnson,  Preparatory  Depart-  perintendmt ;  Sasan  J.  Cunningham,  Mathe-^ 

ment; 'iA.\ssli\zz\eK,Fenhmg,  General  Assist-  matics;  Susan  W.  Jannej,  Penmanship  and 

ant;  Miss  Lydia  A.  Greene,  Primary  Depart-  Botany;  Ellen  M.  Barlow,  Elocution;  Mary 

3Kii/;AIphonseM.Danse,/VvncA; Carl  Grebe,  L.    Austin,    Latin    and   English    Branches; 

Italian  and  Spanish;  Mrs.   Pauline    Danse,  'Baiher  J.  Trimbls,  English  Literature,  Rhetoric, 

German;  GuatAveBlessner,  Principal  of  Musi-  cmd  Elocution;   Samuel  S.   Green,  Physics; 

cal Department ;liT9,E.BleB»ner, Instrumental  Elizabeth  Paulin,  French;  Frederick  S.  Cur* 

Music;  Miss  Louise  E.   Wilson,    Assistant  tis.  Chemistry;   Mary  M.  Coleman,  Englisf. 

Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music;  William  G.  Brandies;  Elate  Louise  Rockwell,  Librarian ; 

Rupp,  Guitar;  Miss  M.  M.  Campbell,  VoccU  L.  M.  C.  Pierce,  German  and  English  ;  Jo&eph 

Musis ;  Mrs.  B.  F.Campbell,  Drawing  and  Leidy,«  Natural   History;    Mary  J.  Walter^ 

Patnant/;  Miss  Mary  Cummins,  PeniiiansAt/7;  Freehand     Drawing;    Elisabeth    C.    Miller, 

Robert  Kidd,  £/ocii/ibn ;  Lucius  Osgood,  £^  FVench  and  English;    Henrietta    T.   Mooie, 

cution ;  Miss  Rose  Phillips,  Physical  Vulture ;  Mathematics ;  Helen  Magill,  Gymnastics  and 

Mrs.  Anna   G.    Rossitter,    Waxwork;  Mrs.  President's  Secretary;  Joseph  Thomas,  Eng- 

Eliza    Havekotte,    Needlework ;    Adrian    J.  lish  Literature. 

Ebell,  Natural  History  and  Physical  Culture ;  Number  of  students,  S69. 
Miss  Hannah  Davis,  Matron 

Number  of  stadents,  286.  Thbolooigal  Sbminart  of  thb  Uhit- 

BD  Pbbbbttbriah   Churoh.      (Allegheny 

St.    ViHOBWT'a    Colleob    (Beatty's).  qij^^)     Founded  1825.    (Report  of  1873.) 

Founded  1846.    (Report  of  1873.)  President,  President,  Jose  T.  Cooper;  also  Professor  of 

Alphonse  Hcimler;  also  Professor  of  LaHn,  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology. 

Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chemistry.  Faculty :  A.  D.   Clark,  Biblical  LOeraturs 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  Luke  and  Criticism ;  David  R.  Kerr,  ChunA  Gov 
Wimmer,  Exegesis ;  Ignatius  Truez,   Church  ^rnment  and  History. 
History,    Christian  Doctrine,  and  Latin  ;  An-  Number  of  students,  48. 
drew  Hintenach,  Christian  Doctrine,   Geogra- 
phy, Latin,  Greek,  and  Crerman;    Innocent  _           ^                ,^         mi  »      la       j  ^ 
Wolf.  Moral  Thokgn  and  Alytbra,   John  ,  J"",'U^"'"?"  l??*°rl''-  J""??^'* 
Somier.  Logic.  M^tJphysic,  jTurgy  MatKe.  J?™"     (?*P»«°f,  »«"  >    ^""K  XT^"'^ 
maUc»,  PaM,^,and  oLi^g ;  mlj  Pb^  ^  W    Bod.;   aio  Pm/««r  </  I^m  W 

mgl^  Dogmatic  Thtologg,  ChristioH  DoclnM,  *^-     .  „.  -.  „,.„   /3,«i:.  w  mi-rt 

Latin.  W  English ;  Aloyiu,  Gorm.n.  /Ueto-  ^^'IL^^j^^^L^'j^j^^' 

Tic,  EndiA  Grammar.  Elocution,   Book-keep-  f^irnumanil  FrenAiD.McKM,  ltatl,emM^, 

ing.  Emetic,  and  Penmanship;    Aureliu.  fo  Prmcipal  of  AcademicDepartment  .•  T.  B 

MacM«hon,  ChniUan  Doclrine,  Latin,  Qrotk,  "?*"'  ■*»»*'»«• 

En^iA  Grammar,  and  Histor;,,    Lawrence  Number  of  student.,  70. 

Shaler,  Latin,  Greek,  Gferman,  and  History; 

Ambrose    Huebner,    Assistant;     Raymond  Uhitbrsitt  Femalb   Institutb  (Lc»- 

Daniel.  Assistant ;  Theodore  Goth,  Assistant ;  isburg).    Founded  1847.     ( Report  of  1873.) 

Leo    Haid,    Assistant ;    Benedict    Menges,  President,  Justin  R.  Loomis. 

Assistant:    Rhabanus   Guttman,    Assistant;  Faculty   and  other   officers:   Harriet  E. 

Auffustino  Schneider,  Assistant;    Cornelius  Spratt  (Principal),  Moral  and  Mental  Phi- 

Eckel,  Assistant;  Wenzeslans  Kocarnik,  As-  losophy ;  Mary  Eusebia  Brown,  Music;  Mary 

sistant;  Edward  Pierron,  Assistant;  Nicholas  E.  Hendershot,  Mathematics  and  Gymnastics; 

Brush,  Assistant;  Joseph  M.  Schwab,  ifustc.  E.   Gertrude  Hamilton,  Music;  Marcia  M. 

Number  of  students,  227.  Allen,  Latin  and  Natural  Sciences  ;  Sarah  A. 

Reed,  Preparatory  Department;  Lizzie  Hop> 

Swarthmorb  Collbob  (Swarthmore).  kins,  ^n^/tsA  BroncA^s ;  Lucy  McLeod  Ham- 
Founded  1868.  President,  E2dward  H.  Ma-  ilton,  French  and  Painting;  Jennie  Soars, 
gill;  also  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Instrumental  Music;  Francis  W.  Tustin, 
Philosophy.  Natural  Sciences;  Rebecca  Sahler,  Jfotnoa. 

Officers  of  goTemment  and  instraetion  :  Number  of  students,  123. 
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delphia.)    Founded  1755.    (Report  of  1873.)  Founded    184S.     President,    Thomas    Gal- 
President,  Charles  J.  Stills.  beny. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Geor^  Faculty :    M.  M.  O'Farrell,  Malhemalics ; 

B.  Wood   (Emeritus),  Medicine;  Hugh  L.  J.  B.  Waldron,  Trecuurer;  Pacifico  Neno, 

Hodge    (Emeritus),    Obstetrics;    Henry   H.  Theology  and  Sacred  Scripture ;  H.  A,  Flem- 

Smith   (Emeritus),   Surgery;  George  Allen,  ing.  History  and  English;  T.  C.  Middleton, 

Greek;   Joseph    Carson,  Materia  Medica;  Moral  Philosophy  and  English  Literature;  C. 

Robert  E.  Rogers,  Chemistry;  Joseph  Leidy,  A.  Marsden,  Elocution  and  Rhetoric;    F.  J. 

Anatomy;  Francis  A.    Jackson,  Latin;   E.  McShane,  Mathematics   and   Latin;    C.   O. 

Oiis  Kendall,  Mathematics ;  J.  Peter  Lesley,  De  JuTiUe,  French,  Spanisli,  and  Drawing ; 

Geology  and  Mining;  P.  Pemberton  Morris,  M.  Tempany,  Latin  and  Greek;  Charles  8. 

Law;  Francis  G.  Smith,  Medicine;  Richard  Gauntt,  Natural  Philosophy  and   Chemistry; 

A.  F.Penrose,  O&s/efncs;  Alfred  Stills,  Af6</i-  J.  Kenc,   German;    George    Corrie,  A/imic; 

cine;  Harrison  Allen,  Zodlogy  and  Compara-  J'  T.  O'Reilly,  James  Blake,  P.  McGovern, 

iive  Anatomy;   Horatio  C.  Wootl,  Botany;  J-    Ryan,  E.   A.   O'Reilly,  Disdplinarians ; 

John  J.   Reese,  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  E.   A.   O'Reilly,  M.   Murphy,  J.   Marsden, 

Toxicology;  Charles  J.   Stille',  History  and  Assistant  Proffssora. 
English   Literature;    Oswald    Seidensticker, 

German ;  John  G.  McElroy,  Greek  and  His-  Watnbsboro  Collbob    ( Waynesbiirg). 

tory;  J.  L  Clark  Hare,  Law;    Charles    P.  Founded  1850.  (Report  of  1873.)    President, 

Krauth,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy;  A.  B.   Miller;  also  Professor  of  Moral  and 

Samuel  M.  Cleveland,  Rhetoric  and  Oratori/;  Intellectual  Science. 

Samuel  S.  Halderman,  Comparative  Philol-  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :    W.  G. 

oay;  D.   Hayes  Agmw,  Surgery ;  Rolwt  E.  ScotX,  Mathematics ;  J.    M.  Garrison,   Greek 

Thompson,    Mathematics;    Persifor   Frazer,  and  Latin;  John  M.  Crow,  Greek  and  Latin; 

Chemistry;    F.  A-    Br^gy,  French;    F.   A.  H.  D.  Patton.  English  Language  and  Literal^ 

Genth,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy ;  Leonard  ^^re ;  John  F.  White,  Natural  Science ;  D.  E. 

George   Franck,    Engineering;    Samuel    B.  Woods,  (rymncw/ics ;  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  JE/o- 

Howell,  Mineralogy  and  Geology:  George  R.  cution ;  Mrs.  M.  K.  B.  Miller,  Principal Fe^ 

Barker.  Physics ;  E.   Copp^e  Mitchell,  Real  wa&  Department ;  Mrs.  Stella  Clark,  Miss  E. 

Estate,   Conveyancing,  and  Equity ;  Thomas  Armstrong,  Assistant   Teachers ;  Miss  Lucy 

W.   Richards,  Drawing ;  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  ^'  Inghram,  Piano  and   Vocal  Music ;  Mrs. 

Mathematics  and   Engineering ;    George  A.  Mary  Scott,  Organ ;  Miss  Emma  J.  Downey, 

Koenig,  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy;  Thomas  French, 

M.    Chatard,     Chemistry   and   Mineralogy:  Number  of  students    (men  and  women), 

Joseph  McRinley,  Principal  of  Boys*  Charity  276. 

School ;  Miss  J.  Bedlock,  Principal  of  Girls*  xtr               n^               ^       c                     e 

riL      u     a  L     J      \r'       %r    xrr  M            a      '.      ^  WbSTBKN   ThEOLOOIOAL    SbHINART,    of 

C/Aanfv  ocAoof;  Miss  M.  Wallace,  Assistant;  ,,      v,     u  .    •        ni.      u/ah     u        r!-.  \ 

Miss  M  Bedlock   Assistant           ^  ^   Presbytenan   Church  (Allegheny  City). 

1?     L      i    rr  .    7              A               X  Founded  182.5.     (Report of  1873.) 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  .^      .^      t\    'a  vir  .  /v       •.    \    i^   7 

^                              "  Faculty:  David  Llliot  (Ementus),  EcdeS" 

iaaticai  and  Pastoral  Theology;  Melancthon 

Ubsinus  CoLLBOB  (Freeland).    Founded  W,  Jacohvai,Biblioal  Literature  and Exegetical 

1869.    President^  J.  H.  A.  Bomberger;  also  Theology ;  Samuel  Jennings  Wilson,  Bil)lical 

Professor  of  Intellectual  Science,  Ethics,  and  and  Ecclesiastical  History ;  ArchihaJiA  AIuxhti' 

Theological  Studies,  der  Hodge,  Didactic,  Historical,  and  Polemic 

Faculty:  Henry  W  Super  (Vice-President),  Theology;  William  H.   Homblower,  Sacred 

Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics,  and  the  Har-  Rhetoric,   Church   Government,  and  Pastoral 

mony  of  Science  and  Revealed  Religion;  J.  Theology ;Luiher'ELe\8ej, Practical  Theology; 

Shelly  Weinberger,  Latin  and  Greek;  John  Edward  P.  Crane,  Hebrew. 

Van  Haagen,  German,  Hebrew,  and  History;  Number  of  students,  86. 
Samuel  V.  Ruby,  Political  Economy,  Natural 

Science,  Chemistry,  and  BelleS'Lettres ;  Henry  Wbstebn  Uniyersitt  of  Pbnnstlya- 

T.  Spangler,  John  H.  Sechler,  and  A.  Emil  nia  (Pittsburg).    Founded  1819.    (Report  of 

Dahlman,  Academic  Depcuriment ;  J.  Warren  1873.)    President,  George  Woods;  also  Pro- 

Custer,  Instrumental  Music;  Henry  J.  Welker,  fissor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 

Penmanship,  Faculty:  Joseph  F.   Griggs,  Greek;  Mil- 

Nnmber  of  students,  119.  ton  B.  Goff,  MathetHoiics ;  Edvmrd  P.  Crane, 
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Logic  (Slid  Rhetoric;  Samuel  P.  Langley,  As-  AnaUmyt  Phyndoffy,  and  Hygiene;  Chalks 

tronaaiy  and  PhysicSj  also  Director  of  Oburvor  H.  HoUoway,  Phonography;  JaoicaL.  B^gg^ 

lory ;   William  Bakewell,    Equity,  Juriaprvr  Vocal  and  Inttrutnental  Mvnc. 

dence.  Constitutional  Law,  and  Practice ;  Hill 

Burgwin,  Real  Estate,  Practice,  and  Pleading;  MARYLAND. 

W.  T.  Haines,  Criminal  and  Commercial  Law ; 

Alphonse  M.  Danse,  French ;  Levi  LnddeD,  Baltimore  Fbmale    Collbob    (Balti- 

Preparatory  Department;  L  N.  Forner,  Com-  more).    Foanded   1849.    (Report  of  1873.) 

mercial   Departtnent   and  English ;   Paul    F.  PreBident,  Nathan  Covington  Brooks  ;  also 

Rohrbacher,  ^iff/ory;  Theodore  M.  Barber,  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin. 

Latin;    C.   R.  Coffin,    Greek;    Charles    C.  Faculty  and  officers :  Lonla  Laner,  6«nim» ; 

Dickey,  Physics  and  Astronomy;  James  W.  C.  Gola,  Music;  Thomas  L.  Galleher,  Vocal 

Langley,  Chemistry,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy ;  Music;  A.  J.  Yolck,  Drawing  and  Painting; 

W.  B.  McCallum,  MiUtanf  Science  and  CivU  Miss  Ladla  Kelly,  EngUsh,  BeUes-Lettres,  and 

Engineering.  Physiology ;  Miss  Maiy  Boswell  Chancy,  Eng- 

Number  of  Btndents,  179.  lish.  Mathematics,  and  History;   Mroc  An- 

gdlique  Sixte,   French;  Mrs.  £.  A.  Polster, 

Westminster  Colleob  (New  Wilming-  Music;  Miss  Jennie  Dare  Appeson,  Music 

ton).    Founded  1852.    President,  E.  T.  Jef-  Number  of  students,  111. 
fers ;    also  Professor  of  Mented   and  Moral 

Science.  St.  Chaslbs   Collbob  (Ellicott  City). 

Faculty:— ,   Greek:   James    W.  Founded  1781.   (Report of  1873.)   President, 

Stewart,  Greek ;  W.  A.  Mehard,  Mathematics ;  S.  Fert^. 

J.  B.  Cummings,  Natural  Science ;   J.  K.  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  P.  P. 

McCluskin,   Latin ;   John  F>dgar,  Scientific  Denis,  J.  B.  Menu,  H.  F.  Griffin,   H.  M. 

Department ;    Nathan    Win^gart,    German ;  Chapuis,   G.  £.   Viger,  S.   Guilbaud,  J.  B. 

Kenneth  Mcintosh,  Law.  Vuibert,  F.  L.  M.   Dumont,  M.  Yignon,  C. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  Schranti. 

188.  Number  of  students,  185. 

Woman's  Medical  Collbob  ot  Pewn-  Mt.  St.  Mabt^s  Collbob  (Emmitsbaig). 

BTLYANiA   (Philadelphia).     Founded  1850.  Foande<f  1808.   (Report  of  1873.)    Plesident, 

(Report  of  1873.)  '  Dean  of  Faculty,  Emeline  John  McCaffrey  ;  also  Professor  of  Rhetoric, 

H.  Cleveland  ;  also  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  John 

Diseases  of  Women.  McQoskey,    Vtce-President    and    Treasurer ; 

Faculty :  Mary  J.  Scarlet,  Anatomy;  Rachel  Henry  S.  McMurdie,  Dogmatic  Theology  and 

L.  Bodley.   Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  Isaac  Metaphysics;  John  A.  Watterson, 3fpra/  The- 

Comly,  Pnna'ples  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  ologyand  Church  History;  Charles  H.  Jourdan, 

Benjamin  B.  Wilson,  Principles  and  Practice  Mathematics,   Chemistry,  and  Natural  PhUoe^ 

of  Surgery;  Charles  Hermon  Thomas,  Jfofe-  ophy;  Ernest  Lagarde,  English  Literature  and 

riaMedica  and  General  Therapeutics;  Henry  if odem Languages ;  Joseph  Black,  Latin  and 

Hartshome,  Physiology,  Hygiene,  and  Diseases  Greek;  Henry  Dielman,  German  and  Music; 

of  Children ;  J.  Gibbons  Hunt,  Microscopy  and  James  D.   Hickey,   Drawing   and    Writing ; 

Histology ;  Frances  E.  White,  Demonstrator  of  James  E.  Mclntire,   LaJdn  and  Greek;  Wil- 

Anatomy,  liam  J.   Hill,   Librarian;  Armand  Lalanne, 

Number  of  students,  70.  Languages  and  Mathematics. 

Number  of  students,  171 . 

DELAWARE.  ,,                 ^^  ,  . 

Unitbbsitt  of  Mastland  (Baltimore). 

Delawa&b  Collbob  (Newark).  President,  Founded  1808.    (Report  of  1873.)    Provost, 

William  H.  Pumell ;  also  Professor  of  Mental,*  Severn  T.  Wallis. 

Mwul,  and   Political  Science;   Edward  D.  Faculty  of  Physic;  William  B.  A.  Aikin, 

Porter,  Agriculture,  Mathematics,   and    Civil  Chemistry  and  Pltarmacy ;  George  W.  Miltcn- 

Engineering;   William  D.  Mackey,    Ancient  berger.  Obstetrics;  Richard  McSherry,  Prin- 

Languages  and  Classical  Literature;  Theodore  ciplesand  Practice  of  Medicine;  Christopher 

R.     Wolfe,    Chemistry,    Geology,  Mineralogy,  Johnston,  Surgery ;  Bnmne\C,Ch&w,  Materia 

and  Natural  History ;  O.  B.   Super,   Modern  Medioa  and  Therapeutics,  and  Ch'nieal  Medi- 

Languages ;    Wm.    McC.    Jeflforia,    Ancient  cine ;    Frank    Donaldson,     Physiology    and 

Languages    and     Mathematics ;     C.    Henry,  Hygiene,  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Diseases  tf 
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Ae   Throat,  Limgw,  and  Heart ;  William  T.  and  InteUechial  PhUoiophf,  and  Lecturer  on 

Howard,  Diaeasea  of  Women  and  Ckiidren  and  History, 

Clinical  Medicine  ;  Julian  J.  Chisolm,   Oph'  Faculty  and  other  college  offiobn :  William 

tkalmie  and  Awrai  Surgerify  and  Operative  Sur*  Rugbies,  Political    Economy;    Adoniram  J. 

gery  ;  Frances  T.  Miles,  Anatoimf,  and  Clinical  Huntington^  Oreek  and  Latin  ;  Samuel  M. 

Profeeeor  of  Diaeaees  of  the  Nervous  Syelem ;  Shnte,    English    Language    and    Literature, 

L.  McLane Tiffany,  Z>eiiHw»trcilor^^iia/Qniy;  Anglo-Saxon^  and  German;  Edward  T.  Fres- 

John  N.  Monmoni««r»  Proeedor  to  the  Pro-  coe.  Chemistry,  Physics,  Natural  History,  and 

feasor  of  Anatomy.  MaiheuHUies ;  Henri  Masson,  French  ;  Roger 

W.  Cull,  Greek  and  Latin;  James  H.  Brem« 

Frbdbkick  Collbob  (Frederick).  Found-  merman,  Mathematics;  Otis  T.  Mason,  Prin- 

ed   1797.      President,  G.   C.  Dearer;    also  cipal  Preparatory  Department. 

Professor  of  Latin  and  Greek.  L^w  faculty:   J.  C.  Welling,   Lecturer  on 

Adjuncts :  E.  G.  Snepherd,  Higher  English,  English  Literature  ;  Samuel  Tyler,  John  C. 

Mathematics,  and  Sciences;    W.  H.   Harry,  Kennedy, /iM/nic«or» ;  John  Ordronaux.  Af«f*- 

Mathematics  and  Lower  English.  ^al   Jurisprudence;    William    B.    Lawrence, 

St.  JoHK's  Collbob  (Annapolis).  Found-  ^'^[f^^^^^               .^        _      .. 

ed  1784.     Pnjsident.  Jas.  MGarnett;  also  Mednuil  faculty :  CRdey(  Dean  of 

Professor  of  History,  Anglo-Saxon,  and  English.  ^^^^  ^^'"^  and  Tl^p^Ucs ;  J.  Ford 

Faculty^    C.  K   NeUon  (Vic;.President),  Thon^n,  5«r^^;  W.  W.  Johnsto^^^ 

TLf^M^i    Vr f        J  c    •  1    ii  •-—    Tf^n^'^L  *wa  Practice  of  Medicine;    A.  F.  A.   King, 

Mental,  Moral,  and  Social   bcience,  lidigion,  ^.^^^.            ,•',,.              '  -«               -  j^.?* 

and  Evidences   of  ChrManitg ;    Jalia.    M.  ^*letn«andDma^fWomimand  ChU- 

Dashiell.  ff«ei  and  Latin ;  Abram  Claade,  t*" !  .^""^.J-    ^!?«.'  S^TT'  ""^ 

Natural  PhOoeophf,  Chemitry,  Minerdcr„,  and  ^.'^f^'^"!,  ^^tT  ?/  »"°i^' ^f  "^y '• 

Gtologs,  ZMm  and  BoUmy;   W.  Wiol«sy  ^'^'^   ^'  /''fo'oini!   \    T.    Savers 

Johnson.  MalhemaUc,  Meckamc*.  and  Aztron-  D'manstratct   0/  Anatomn   and    Curator   of 

oau;  WillUm  H.  Hopkins,  German,  Grtek,  •""*«"'"• 

iJd  Latin;  Jules  Leroux,  French;  Henry  Number  of  students.  266. 

Trostdorf;  af««c;   —-—Drawing;  J  Gbobo.towk    Coixm.    (Georgetown). 

GMt>^    B»ener    Lat,nMathemat,c,,    and  bounded  1789.    President. Patrick iTHealy; 

^     J  ?f  •       Z  i  ^'  ^'  ^"^  '^•o  PrtfictofStudiu and Udurtr  on  ChrioL 

lish,  and  Librarian ;  M  Strohm,  Gymnastics.  Ihctnne 

Number  of  students,  130.  p^^,;^  ^^^  ^^^„  .  ^.„.^^  ^   j^^„^ 

Wbstbbw  Martlato  Collbob  (West-  (Vice-President),  Treasurer  and  First  Prefect 

minster).    Founded  1868.     President,  J.  T.  Pf  Discipline ;  John  S.  Sumner,  Ubrarian  and 

Ward;   also  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Chaplain;  Charles  K.  Jenkins,  Moral  The- 

Science.  ^^gi  John  B.  Gnida,  Rational  Philosophy; 

Faculty:   James  K.   Nichols   (Vice-Presi-  ^^^^  Curley,  Botany,  also  Director  of  Ob- 

dem),B€lles-Lettr€s;VLL.BTOc\ieU,  Physical  servatory ;    George    I.    Strong,  Physics   and 

Science  and  French ;  James  W.  Reese,  Ancient  Mechanics ;   Daniel  J.  Kelly,  Chemistry  and 

Languages;  ThomtLB  A.  Gsitch,  Mathematics ;  Mathematics;   Edmund  J.  Young,  Hhetonc; 

Edwin   M.  Wilmer,  Preparatory  Dep't  and  John  A.  Morgan,  Poftry  and  French ;  Eugene 

^rman/AugustusWebster,  27wo/«7if;  J.W.  ^'    Hill,    Jerome    Daugherty,    Michael    F. 

Bering,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hygiene;  Byrne,    Grammar;   Richard    R.   McMahon. 

R.  B.  Norment,  CivU  Law  and  Political  Econ-  Francis  J.  Daly,  John  T.  Hedrick,  Assistants ; 

omy;  J.F.Sheahan,  Geology  and  Paleontology ;  ^^^  Wehran,  German;  James  Comdon, 

Charlotte  A.   Owings,  Ladies*  Department;  Writing;  Anton  P.  Gloetxner,  and  Henry 

Caroline  S.  Brockett  and  Amanda  Gatch,  Perabeau.  3/t«ic;  Charles  Hcin,  Z>m«7im7. 

Music;    Rev.   Wm.    S.    Hammond,   College  .    Medical  department :  Noble  Young,  iferfi- 

Agent,  Westminster,  Carroll  County,  Maryland;  «"«'  ^^^f^ology,  and  Medical  Ethics ;  Flodoardo 

Michael  Baughroan,  Steward.     '          '  Howard,  Obstetrics,  and  Diseases  of  Women' 

Number  of  students  (men  70,  women  61),  ^^  Children;  Johnson  Eliot,  Surgery;  James 

131  E.   Morgan,   Materia    Medica,   Therapeutiof, 

and  Medical  Jurisprudence ;  J.  Harry  Thonip- 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  ^„^  jr>,-,«^  ^f  ^omm  and  Clinical  Surgery; 

COLUMBIAK  UiriTESSiTT   (Washington).  Robert  Reybum,  Histology,  Microscopy,  and 

Founded  1822.    (Report  of  1878.)  President,  Clinical  Surgery ;   Ralph  Walsh,  P^'ofo^y, 

James  C.  Welling ;  also  Professor  of  Moral  and  Eye  and  Ear ;   Bei^amin  S.  Hedrick, 
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Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  Warwick  Evans,  Ephraim  E.  Willej;  cdto  ProfeMMxr  of  Menid 

Anatomy ;  Howard  H.  Barker  and  Charles  V.  and  Moral  Science. 

Boardman,  Demonstrators ;  Parke  6.  Toung,  Faculty :  Edmand  Longlej,  English  Uteror 

Prosector,  ture  and  Modem  Languages,  also  Librarian; 

Law  department :  Charles  P.  James,  Law  James  A.  Davis,  Natural  and  Experimental 

of  Real  and  Personal  Property;    Samuel  F.  Science,  'also   Curator  of  Museum;  John  L. 

Miller,   Equity  and  Constitutional  Law ;   J.  Bachanan,  Ancient  Languages  and  LitenUure ; 

Hublej  Ashton,  Pleading,  Practice,  and  Evi-  Charles  E.  Vawter,  Mathematics  and  Hebrew; 

dence ;  Charles  W.  Hoffman,  Secretary  and  Joseph  H.  Ranson,  Mathetnatics ;  Daniel  U. 

Treaswrer,  Atkins,  Ancient  Languages, 

Number  of  students,  286.  Number  of  students,  180. 

HowAKD    University    (Washington).  Hampden  Sidney  College  (Prince  Ed- 

Founded  1867.    (Report  ofl 873.)  President,  ward  County).    Founded  1776.     (Report of 

Oliver  O.  Howard.  1873.)    President,  J.  M.  P.  Atkinson;  also 

Professors  :    William   F.   Bascom,    Greek  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  PoUtieal 

and  Latin ;   Eliphalet   Whittlesey,  Rhetoric,  Ewnomy, 

EngUsh  Literature,  Evidences  of  Christianity;  Faculty  :  L.  L.  Holladay,  Physical  Science, 

John  M.  Langston,  Law;  Albert  G.  Riddle,  ^^'^  Curator,  and  Clerk  of  the  Faculty;  Walter 

Law;    Robert    Reybum.    Surgery;    Joseph  ^^**'"'   ^^"^  ^^    German,   also    Ltbranan ; 

Taber  Johnson,  Ofrrtefrics;  Gideons.  Palmer,  l>e»aware    Kemper,  Mathematics    and    CivU 

Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  Charles  B.  Purvis,  ^S^^ring ;     Addison     Hoge,    Greek    and 

Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence;  ^^^^^' 

Phineas  H.  Strong,  Mtdicine;  Alexander  T.  Number  of  students,  91 

Augusta,  Anatomy ;  John  B.  Reeve,  Biblical  ^                     ^                   _, 

rn     J            A        •    r      D     u          xr  J       t    ni-t  PROTESTANT    EPISCOPAL    THEOLOGICAL 

Theology;  Amzi  L.  Barber,  Natural  Philos-  ,,                        ~                 /           ai          *  ^ 

I     ijilx  Ml    n  ur-ii  •           ir/«        T  OEMINARY  IN  VIRGINIA  (near  Alexandria, 

0/?%;  Melville  C.  VfyXkin^Ti,  MiUary  Impec-  ^        .  address  as  above    "Fairfax   Count/ 

tor    and    Commander    of   Cadets;   Cyrus  S.  t;   „*    1     ^  f  f ^I  '  /«              Z?-??; 

Richards,  Principal  of  Preparatory  'oepart^  Z^'J:    J^.^^,  l^""^'   /^^P^^  '^  '/?'' 

ment;  Danforth  B.  Nichols,  L^rariJn,  CuZor  ^'^^;°y''*'"  ^^^"''  also  Professor  ofPas^ 

of  Cabinet,  Biblical  Geography,  ctndAntiquittes;  _,      .         iw.n.       «                c*           .-    F^. 

Lorenzo  W^tcott,Math!m^ic  and  ^ioal  .  F«c«lty  =  Wi^l'«m  Sparrow  S^mohc  A- 

IntroducUm;  Williwn  C.  Tilden,  ChemiMry,-  S"'?  "f  ^^^"7%  °"^  9*"'",'""'* 'l''*^'' 

J.  Eame.  Rankin.  HomiMcs  and  Pastoral  l""^^'  ^"l^  Uarm«g,al.o  Librana*; 

IMcgg;  John  G.  Butler.  Sa^rtd  Hislon,,  '^""^'°'  ^'^^%'  fft^lV""^  ^'^  T* 

John     M.    Brown.    Ecclesiastical    Bista^!  ^f"""^^*/ J-  J;  McElh.nney,^,»/<y«to, 

George  W.  Mitchell,  Tuu^ ;  M.  E.  Goldberg.  ^'T^  Ff^lj  "»f  Greek  Extges,s. 

Hebrew;  Joeiah  Holbrook,  Principal  Normal  ^'""'*'  "^  staients.  48. 

DepartmaU;  Miw  Maria  R  Mann   Fir^  As-  r^„„olph  Mxcow  Coilkob  (Aahtod). 

nstant;  Mis.  A.  C.  Bowen,  Second  Assutanl,  p^u^i^  iggi.   p^iident.  James  A.  Duncan ; 

m  Oarye  of  the  Normal  ScAooL  ^^  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophg,  SfOaphgs- 

Kun.berofMadents,S48.  ics.  and  BibliJ  Literature. 

Faculty:    Thomas    U,  Price,    Greek   and 

VIRGINIA.  English  ;  James  A.  Harrison,  iMtin  and  Mod- 
em Languages ;  Harry  Estill,  Pure  and  Applied 

College  OP  William  and  Mary  (Wil-  Mathematia;  William  A.  Shepard,  Natural 

liamsburg).    Founded  1660.    President.  Ben-  Science  and  Chemistry ;  James  A.  Duncan, 

jamin  S.  Bwell ;  also  Professor  of  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Metaphysics,  and  Biblical 

Experimental  PhUosophy  and  Mixed   Mathe-  literature;    M.  H.  Houston,  Physiology  and 

f^atics.  Hygiene;  Frank  C.  Woodward  and  Rob't  E. 

Faculty :  George  T.  Wilraer,  Moral  and  Blickwell,  Greek  and  English ;  Robert  Sharp 

haellectual  Philosophy  and  Belles^ Lettres ;  L,  B.  and  Gea  HI  NoUey,  Latin  and  Modem  Lan- 

Wharton,  Latin  and  Greek;  Richard  A.  Wise,  guages;  R.  Bascom  Smithey  Mathematics, 

Chemistry  and  Physiology;    Chas.   S.  Dod,  Number  of  students,  235. 
Master  of  the  Grammar  and  "  Matty  "  School, 

Richmond  College  (Richmond).  Foand- 

Emory  and  Henry  College  (Emory.)  ed  1835.    Chairman  of  the  faculty,  B.  Pnr^ 

Founded  1838.  (Report  of  1873.)    President,  year;  also  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
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Facalty  and  other  eollccre  officers :  Edmund  Drawing ;  William  Gilham,  Pi^tssor  ofAgri" 

Harrison, Zofm ;  H.  H.  Harris,  (Tredt ;  Bodes  culture;    Robert    L.   Madison,  Animal   and 

Mtissief  Alodem Languages ;  Edward  B.  Smith,  Vegetabie  PhyMclopy  appfied  to  Agriculture; 

Mathematics;  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  English;  Chas.  Scott  Ship  (Commandant of  Cadets),  Tactics, 

Winston,  Physics;    B.   Puryear,    Chemistry;  and  Military  Hixtory  and  SbxUegy ;  William 

W.  A.  Maarj  and  Jas.  Neeson,  Law;  Z.  B.  Blair,  Natural  Philosophy ;  John  M.  Brooke, 

Hemdon,  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  Astronomy,  Geodesy^  Geography,  and  Mineral^ 

Number  of  students,  182.  ogy ;  Marshall  McDonald,  Geology,  Mineralogy, 

and  Metallurgy;  M.   B.  Hardin,    Chemistry; 

BoAHOKB    CoLLSOB    (Salem,    Roanoke  Thomas  M.    Semmes,    Modem   Languages ; 

County).    Founded  18Sd.    President,  D.  F.  John  W.  Lyell,  Mathematics. 

Bittle ;  also  Professor  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Assistant  professors :  W.  E.  Cutshaw,  Civil 

Philosophy.  imd  Military  Engineering;  J.  H.   Morrison,   - 

Faculty:    S.   Carson   Wells,   Mathematics  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology;  Richard 

and  Natural  Philosophy;  William  B.  Yonce,  ^rw>\i%,  French  and  Tactics;  R.  P.W.Morris, 

Ancient  Languages  and  Literature;  John  B.  Mathematics  and  Tactics;  A.  Sullivan,  Latin 

Davis,  Natural  Science;   Thomas  C.  Bittle,  and  Tactics;  Alexander  Hamilton,  Latin  and 

Modern  and  Oriental  Languages ;  J.  J.  Moor-  Tactics ;  J.  R.  Anderson,   Latin,  Geography, 

man,    Physiology   and   Hygiene;   Julius    D.  cmd  Tactics;  J.   B.   Macvin,    Chemistry  and 

Dreher,  Ancient  languages  and  English ;  John  Geography, 

T.  Crabtree,  Languages ;   P.  Henry    Miller,  Number  of  students,  275. 
Special  Departmmts ;  X«.  R.  Holland,  Superin- 

tendent,                                                             •  Wa8HIVOTO!V    and     Lbb    Unitbrsitt 

Number  of  students,  160.  (Lexington).    Founded  1782. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Carter 

UwiVBRBiTT    OF  ViROiKiA    (Charlottes-  J.  Harris,  fjutin;   James  J.  White,    Greek; 

ville).    Founded   1825.     (Report    of   1873  )  Edward  S.  Joyncs,  Modem  Languages;  J.  L. 

Chairman  of  the  faculty,  Charles  S.  Venable ;  Kirkpatrick,  Moral  Philosophy ;  William  Pres- 

also  Professor  of  Mathematics.  ton  Johnston,  History  and  Political  Economy; 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  James  Alexander  L.  Nelson,  Mathematics;  Richard 

L.  Cabell,  Physiology  and  Surgery ;  M.  Scheie  S.  McCulloch,  Natural  Philosophy;  John  L. 

de  Vere,  Modem  Languages ;  William  H.  Mo-  Campbell,  Chemistry ;  N.  A.  Fratt,  Applied 

GufTey,  Moral  Philosophy;  John  B.  Minor,  Chemistry;  J.  B.An(Jio\^h  Tucker,  Law;  M.  W. 

ixiu? ;  Francis  H.  Smith,  Natural  Philosophy ;  Humphreys,  Ancient  Languages;  Charles  A. 

John   Staige  Davis,  Anatomy  and  Materia  Graves,  Law ;  T.  J.  Kerream,  Mathematics  and 

Medico;  Basil  L. Gildersleeve,  Greek;  George  Modem  Languages;  Chas.  B.  Percy,  Applied 

Frederick   Holmes,  History,  Literature,  and    Mathematics; ,  Latin;  Harvey  B. 

Po/tVtco/J^co/iofliy;  Stephen  O.  Southall,JCato;  Fergusson,    Greek   and   Modern  Languages; 

William  E.  Peters,  Latin ;  James  F.  Harrison, ,  Histoiy ;  William  Dold,  Librarian 

Medicine  and  Obstetrics;  John   W.  Mallet,  and  Clerk;  Walter  Bowie.  Proc/or. 

Chemistry  and  Pharmacy ;  Leopold  J.  Bceck,  Number  of  students,  226. 
Applied  Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering; 

John  R.   Page,  Natural  History  and  Agri-  WEST  VIRGINIA. 
culture;  Frank  P.  Dunington,  Analytical  and 

Agricultural  Chemistry;   William  B.  Towles,  Bbthavt  Colleob  (Bethany).    Founded 

Demonstrator   of  Anatomy;  William  Mynn  1841.      President,   W.  K.    Pendleton;    also 

Thornton,  Mathematics ;  Albert  Folke,  Ap-  Professor  of  Sacred  History,  Philosophy,  and 

plied  Mathematics  and  Drawing ;  W.  C.  Gross-  Belles- Lettres. 

man.    Modem    Languages;     J.    Fodbielski,  Faculty:  Chflrlcs  Louis  Loos,  Language, 

Modem  Languages;  William    Werten baker,  also  Secretary  of  Faculty;  J.  B.  Crenshaw, 

Librarian.  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  Engineering,  also 

Librarian;    A.    Emerson    Dolbear,    Natural 

Virginia  Military  Institutb  (Lexing-  Sciences,  also  Curator  of  Museum;  E.  T.  Bar- 
ton).     Founded   1839.      (Report  of   1873.)  clay,  ^ncien/  ilan^fua,9e«;  J.  A.  Beattie,  i^n^- 
Superintendent,  Francis  H.  Smith ;  also  Pro-  lish ;  Robert  Kidd,  Elocution, 
fessor  of  Mathematics  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Number  of  students,  123. 

Academic  stafff:  J.  T.  L.   Preston,  Latin 

and  Ettglish  Literatta'e ;  Thomas  H.  William-  West   Virginia  Univbbsitt  (Moi^gan- 

•on.   Practical  Engineering,  Architecture^  u/ic/  town).    President,  Rev.  Alex.  Martin. 
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Facultj :  J.  W.  Scott,  Vioe-Pre$ideta  ana  Faculty :  Geo.  W.  W.   Stone  (Vice-Preri- 

Mental  and  Moral  Science  and  English  Litera-  dent),  Maihgrnatict ;  Alexander  Mean/i,  Natund 

ture  ;  H.  H.  Pierce,  Mathematica  and  Military  Science ;  I.  S.  Hopkins,  Natural  Science;  Mat' 

Science ;  F.  W.  Wood,  Modem  Languages  and  gan    Callaway,  Latin ;   John    M.    I>oggett, 

Literature  ;  Geo.  K.  Glorer,  History,  Political  Greek;  Bufus  W.  Smiih,  Academe  Depart- 

Economy t  and  Belles-Lettres  ;  Wm.  M.  Fon-  ment, 

teine,  Agriculture,  Chemistry,  and  Natural  His-  Number  of  stadents,  1 55. 
tory;  F.  S.  Lyon,  Preparatory;  Bobert  C. 

B^rVaXeiy,  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature;  Fukman       Unitbbsitt       (Greenville). 

Benj.  W.  Smith  and  D.   B.  Purinton,  Pro-  Founded  1851.    President,   James  C  For- 

paratory Department ;T&.^\i\sh[w, Superintend'  man;    also  Mental  and    Moral    PkUmophy, 

ent  -of  Grounds  and  Buildings ;  Hugh  W.  Logic,  and  Kketoric 

Brock,  Physiology  and  Hygiene ;   John  A.  Faculty :  D.  T.  Smith,  Ancient  Langwages; 

DiWe,  Civil  and  Constitutional  Law;  Jj.  Dunne,  C.  H.  Jndson,  Mathematics  and  Mechanical 

MeteorohgicaliObserver  and  Instructor  in  Signals  Phihsopky;  J.  M.  Harris,  Natural  Philosophy 

izing  and  Telegraphy,  and  Chemistrg, 

Number  Of  students,  138. 

Gboboia  Fbmale  Coliaob  (Madison). 

Whbblivo  Fbmalb  Collbob  ( Whedinia:).  Founded  1 849.    (Report  of  1878.)  President, 

Founded  1850.    President,  William  H.  Mor-  George  T.  Browne 

ton  ;    also   Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Faculty :  Mrs.  George  Y.  Browne,  Presid- 

Science,  ing  Teadter;  Mrs.  W.  S.  McHenry,  Vocal  and 

Faculty :  J.  A.  McEwen,  Natural  Sciences ;  Instrumental  Music;  Mile.  Julie  Haas,  Fremh, 

Miss  F.J.  Duty,  Belles-Lettres;  Miss  Mary  German,  and  Music :  Miss  Kate  H.  Browne, 

M.  Hallowell,  Classics  and  Higher  Mathemat-  Drawing  and  Painting, 

ics;  Miss  Julia  Humphreville,  ifo^Aema^ics ;  Number  of  students,  84. 
Miss  Dora  P.  Hervey,  History  and  Botany ; 

Miss  Issie  A.  Clark,  English  Branches;  Miss  Mbdical  Colleob  of  Gborqia  (Augus- 

TjmeVme  ArmBtronfi:,  English  Branches ;  M\8B  ra).    Founded  1830.    (Report of  1873.)   Dean 

Ida  H.   Roscican,  Preparatory  Department;  of  faculty,  L.  A.  Dugas;    also  Professor  of 

Miss  Margaretta  Doddridge,  French;  F.  C.  Surgery. 

H.  Lambe,  German;  Robert  Kidd,  Eldcution;  Faculty:  I.  P.  Garvin,  Materia  Medicaand 

Miss  M.  Doddridge,  Principal  Music  and  Art  Therapeutics ;  Lewis  D.  Ford,  Institutes  and 

Department ;  Miss  Theresa  Doddridge,  Insiru-  Practice  of  Medicine  ;  Joseph  A.  £re,  Obstet- 

mental  Music;  Miss    Laura    T.    McKenzie,  riics,  and  Diseases  of  Women    and   InfiMnts: 

Instrumental  Music;    Mrs.  M.  W.   Walker,  George  W.  Rains,  Medical    Chemistry   and 

Vocal  Music,  Guitar,  and  Harp ;  Mrs.  Lucy  Pharmacy ;    Henry   F.   Campbell,    Operative 

Wilkinson,    Drawing   and   Painting;    Miss  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy ;  Edward  Ged- 

Nettie  Ogden,  Drawing  and  Fancy  Needlework,  dings,  Physiology  and  Pathology ;  1  )eSaussure 

Number  of  studente,  200.  Ford,  Anatomy;  William  H.  Doughty,  Mate- 
ria Medica  and  Theraj^utics  ;  Bobert  C.  Eve, 

GEORGIA.  Anatomical  Demonstrator  and  Prosector;  S.  C. 

Eve,  Clinical  Assistant  at  Dispensary. 

Atlanta  Uniysbsitt  (Atlanta).  Found-  Number  of  students,  97. 
ed  1867.    President,  Edmund  A.  Ware;  also 

Professor  of  History,  KENTUCKY. 

Faculty :  Thomas  N.  Chase,  Greek;  George 

W.  Walker,  AfirfAcma/ics;  William  M.  Bris-  Berba   Colleob    (Berea).    (Report  of 

toll,  Latin;    Cyrus   W,    Ftau&b,    Theology ;  1873.)      President,   E.    H.    Fairchild ;    also 

Wiilinm  L.  Clark,  Lucy  E.  Case,  Emma  C.  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 

Ware,  Mrs.  George  W.  Walker,  Mrs.  William  Faculty  and    instructors :    John   G.  Fk\ 

M.  Bristoll,  Laura  I.  Scott,  Fannie  F.  Ford ;  Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Biblical  LUera- 

Mattie  A.  Gerrish,  Teacher  of  Music;  Mrs.  tur6;  Rev  J.  A.  R.  Rogers.  Greek;  Henry 

Edmund  A.  Ware,  Matron.  F.  Clark,  Latin;  Albert  A.  Wright,  Chebtis- 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  197.  try  and  Natural  Science;  Henry  R.  Chitten- 
den, Principal  Preparatory  Department ;  Mn. 

Emort    Collbob    (Oxford).      Founded  Juliet  C.  Clark,  Principal  Ladies'  Depart- 

.    President,  O.L.  Smith;  oZsoPro/^sMT  ment;  Mrs.  Charlotte  M.   W hitA,  AssistaM 

of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  English.  Principal;   Miss    Kate  Gilbert,   Grammar; 
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Miss  C.  Elizabeth  Hnlsart,  Miss  Ellen  J.  and  Academic  Dep'U ;  O.  Dnnham,  Prtpcaror 

Hall,  Teathen :  Mbs  Anna  M.  Clark,  Inttru-  tory  and  Academic  Dep'ts :  Miss  H.  M.  Per- 

menial  Music.  kins.  Intermediate  Dep't ;  Miss  E.   Plotner, 

Nnmber  of  stadenls  (men  and   women),  Intermediate  Dep'ts ; 'hiins  M.  f>pAm,  Academic 

247.  cmd  Preparatory  Dep*ts ;  Miss  F.  V.  Nicholson, 

Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music, 

Bbthbl  Collbob  (Rnssellville).    Found-  Nnmber  of  students  (men  119,  women  123), 

ed  1849.    President, — .  262. 

Faculty :  Leslie  Waf^gener,  Chairman^  and 

English;  J.  S.  Grav,  Mathematics;   Charles  Cumbbklavd  Ukitbrsitt    (Lehanon). 

M.  Furman,  Natural  Science;  Thomas  W.  Founded    1842.     President,  B.  W.  McDon- 

Tobey,  Greek  and  German;  P.  A.  Pointer,  nold;  also  Professor  of  Mental  Science. 

Latinand French;  W.W.  Qsj^neit,  Systematic  Faculty:    Alexander   Erskinc,    Obstetrics 

and  Pastoral  Theology.  and  Diseases    of  Women ;   A.  H.  Buchanan, 

Number  of  students,  113.  Mathematics;  Benjamin  W.  Ayent,  Swrgery ; 

Hon.  Nathan  Green,  Law;  Robert  W.  Mitch- 

Kbntuckt  Wbblbtak  Ukitbhsitt  (Mil-  ell,  Materia  Medioa  and  Therapeutics ;  Rich- 

lersburg).    Founded  1866.  (Report of  1873.)  ard   Beard,  Systematic  Theology;  Richard  B. 

President,  B.  Arbogast ;    aiso  Professor  of  Maury,   Medicine;   R.   L.  Camthers,  Law; 

Mental  and  Moral  Phiksophy.  Dudley  D.  Saunders,   Anatomy;  James  M. 

Faculty:    J.  Darby,  JVo^uro/ /Setencss ;  A.  Saflbrd,    Physical    Science;  J.  Joseph  Wil- 

G.    Murphey,  Greek;    Charles   H.    Theiss,  Uams,  Physiology  and  Pathological  Anatomy; 

Mathematics;  T.  W.  Jordan,  Zo^tn.  William  D.  McLaughlin,  Latin  and  Greek; 

Number  of  students,  102.  Alfred   H.  Yoorhies,    Aurai  and  Ophthalmic 

Surgery;   D.    S.     Bodcnharoer,    Commercial 

University  of  Looibvillb  (Louisville).  CoUegeand  Classical  Preparatory;  Felix  Me- 

Medical  Department.    Founded  1836.    (Re-  Farland,  Chemistry  and   Toxicology;   Gusta- 

port  of  1 873. )  Dean  of  faculty,  J.  M.  Bodiene ;  yus  B.  Thornton,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy ; 

also  Professor  of  Anatomy.  H  T.  Norman,  English  Course ;  Robert  Thu'm- 

FacuUy:    G.  W.  Bayless,  Principles  and  mel,  Prosector;   Thomas   Toney,  Boohkeep^ 

Practice  of  Surgery:  L.  P.  Yandell,  Jan.,  Ma-  ing ;  R.  H.  Anthony,  Telegrapky. 

teria  Medica  and  Clinical   Medicine;    B.   R.  Number  of  students,  268. 
Palmer,  Physiology  and  Histology;  T.  S.  Bell, 

Science  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Public  Hy-  East     Tbitnbssbb    U!avBB8tTT     and 

giene;  John  E  Crowe,  Obstetrics  and  Diseases  Statb  Industbial  College  (Knoxville). 

of  Women  and*  Children ;  JttmeaW.TLoWtMd,  Founded    1869.       President,    Thomas    W. 

Medical  Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  David  W.  ^umes;    also  Professor  of  Ethics  and  Evi- 

Yandell,  Clinical  Surgery;    R.    0.  Cowling,  denees  of  Bdigion. 

Surgery  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy ;  F.  C.  Faculty :  John  Kerr  Payne,  Mathematics  and 

Wilson,  Melvin  Rhorer,  W.  0.  Roberts,  J.  H.  Mechanical  Philosophy ;  Morton  W.  Easton, 

Leslie,  Assistant  Demonstrators ;  H.  A.  Cottell,  Latin  and  Greek ;  Richard  L.   Kirkpatrick, 

Prosector  and  Curator.  English,  and  Mental  JScienee ;  Hunter  Nichol- 

Facnlty   of  law    department      (founded  son,  Agriculture  and  Hortiadture;  Frank  H. 

1846):     Henry    Pirtle,   Constitutional    Law,  BndlBj,  Mineralogy  and  Geology ;  Btverly  S. 

Equity,  and  Commercial    Law ;    Bland    Bal-  Burton,  Genercd  and  Agricultural  Chemistry ; 

]a,Td,  Practice  of  Law  and  International  Law;  F.  Experandieu,  French;  8.   B.   Crawford, 

Thomas  E.  Bramlette,  jETiftoiy  anrf  Science  o/  Military   Science  and    Tactics;  Thomas  C. 

Law,  Real  Property,  Contracts,  Criminal  Law.  Tcasdale,   Rhetoric  and  Elocution ;    Spurrier 

Number  of  students,  250.  Howard-Smith,  Drawing   and  Mathematics; 

Eben  Alexander,  Ancient  Languages;  Albert 

TENNESSEE,  Ruth,    Principal    Preparatory    Department; 

Thomas  Roberts,  Wm.  B.  Payne,  Lewis  W. 

Cbntral    Tennbssbb   Collbob   (Nash-  Philson,  and  A.  L.  Wakefield,  Instructors; 

ville).  Founded  1866.    President,  J.  Braden ;  G  R-  Knabe,  Singing, 

also  Teacher  in  Theological  and  Normal  Depots;  Number  of  students,  317. 
C.  yf.lA.\xnsoii,  Academic  and  Normal  Dep*ts; 

Miss  M.   C.   Owen,  Academic  and  Normal  East    Tbbnbsseb  Wbslbtab  Univbr- 

Dep'ts;  J.  B.  Willis,  Preparatory  and  Aca-  sitt  (Athens).    Founded  1867.    President, 

demic ;  Dep*ts    J.  W.  Gk)sling|  Preparatory  Rev.  James  A.  Dean ;  also  Professor  of  Men- 
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tal  and  Moral  Science;   David  A.  Bolton,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Greek  and  Latin ;  J.  Monroe  Goddard,  Mathe- 
matics; Mrs.  Jonathan  L.  Mann,  Preceptress;  Trinity  College  (Trinity).     Piwidcnt. 
Sue  R.  Crouch,  r«icA«ro/3fu«c;  Wilbur  R.  B-  Cfayen  ;   also   Profetwr  of  Metapkymct, 
Turner  and  Joseph  H.  Ketron,  Tutors;  W.  lOuiotoric,  and  Logic, 
W.  Alexander,  Physioiogy  and  Hygiene.  Faculty :  W.  T.  Ganaway,  Latin  and  His- 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  137.  ^^Vi  ^-  W-  ^^^*  ^^^  ^^^  Modem  Lan- 
guages; L.  Johnson,  Mathematics;   W.   H. 

Pegnm,  Natural  Science;  John  W.  Tonng, 

F18K    UwivERSiTT    (Nashyille).      Presi-  Law, 

dent,  A.  K.    Spence ;  also  Instructor  in  Greek  Number  of  stodenU,  122. 
and  French, 

Instructors  and  officers:    Geo.  L.  White,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Music ;  H.  S.  Bennett,  Pastor  and  Theology ; 

Helen  C  Morgan,  Latin;  F.  A.  Chase,  Phgs^  Erskine  College  (Due  West).  Prraident, 

ica/5cfence;Sylvanu8  Hay  ward,  AfaMewa/ia;  W.  M.  Grier;   also  Professor  of  Mental  and 

Henrietta  Matson,  English  ;  Hannah  A.  Lord,  Moral  Philosophy, 

History  and  Reading;    Amelia  A.  Stuckey,  Faculty:    J.   P.   Pressby,  Greek;    J.  N. 

Geography  and  Drawing;  Susan  A.  Cooley,  Young,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences; 

Normal  School;  Dell  E.  Santley,  Primary  W.   S.  Lowry,  Latin;    Wm.   Hood,  Belies- 

School ;  Ella  Sheppard  and  Rebecca  Maasey,  Lettres  and  History, 
Music ;  Mary  L.  Santley,  Matron, 

Number  ofstudents  (men  186,  women  204),  Furman  TIkivkrsitt  (Greenville).   (Re- 

390.  port  of  1873.)  President,  James  C.  Furman ; 

also    Professor    of   Intellectual    Philooophy, 

State   Female    College    (Memphis).  Logic,  and  Rhetoric, 

(Report  of  1873.)    President,    C.    Collina;  Faculty:  D.T.Smith,  Ancient  Languages 

also   Professor   of  Moral  and  Mental  Phil*  and  Literature ;  C.   H.  Judson,  Mathematics 

osophy,  and  Mechanical  Philosophy;  J.   M.    Harris, 

Faculty:  A.  J.  M.  Blzion, Languages,  Book-  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry, 

keeping,  and  Penmanship ;  Mary  B.  Carl,  Eng^  Number  of  students,  47. 
lish;    Ada    L.    Eno,    Mathematics,    English 

LUerature,  and  Ornamentals  ;  Helen  E.  Seavey,  Woppord  College  (Spartanbunr.  C.  H.). 

Mathematics,  English  Literature,  and    Oma-  Founded   1851.      President,  A.   M.   Shipp; 

mentaU;  Marie  L.  Bizien,  French;  Jonnella  ^^^  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science, 

Allen,  Primary  Dep't;  Wm.  F.  Stradella,  J.  -^'»"»  ««^  ^^^ 

L.  Boylan,  A.  S.Pumell,  M.  W.  Villepiguo,  Faculty:  David  Duncan,  Greek;   White- 

and  Maria  Montsarrat,  Music;  Pamelia  B.  foord  Smith, £«^wA ;  Warren  DuPre,  iVhfcinrf 

Stradella,  Painting  and  Drawing.  Science ;  J.  H.  Cartisle,  Mathematics, 

Number  of  students,  207. 

MISSISSIPPL 

University  op  the  South  (Sewanee).  Chickasaw  Female  College  (Ponto- 

Founded   1868.     (Report  of  1873.)     Chan-  toe.)    Founded    1854.     (Report   of   1873.) 

cellor,  W.  M.  Green.  President,  P.  F.  Witherspoon. 

Faculty :  J.  Gorgas,  Engineering  and  Phys-  Faculty :  Emma  S.  Witherspoon,   Sarah 

ics  :   T.   F.   Sevier,   Proctor  and   Grammar  N.  Miller,  Mira  J.  White,  Mary  C.  Morri^jon, 

School;  Caskie  Harrison  and  John  William-  Mary  A.  Clopton,  L.  J.  Pearson, 

son,  Ancient  Languages ;  F.  A.  Shoup,  Mathe-  Number  of  students,  94. 
mntics,  also  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Polity ; 

C.  M.  Beckwith,  Mathematics;  Robert  Dab-  Tongaloo      Unitersitt     (Tongaloo). 

iiey,  Metaphysics  and  English  Literature ;  John  Founded  1869.   (Report  of  1873.)   President, 

B.  Elliot,  Chemistry ;  W.  P.  DuBose,  Ethics  J.  K.  Nutting ;  also  Preceptor  in  Theology  and 

and  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Systematics,  Di-  the  Pastoral  Charge. 

cinity,  and  Exegesis,  also  Chaplain  F.  Schaller  Faculty:  A.  J.  Steele,  Normal  Department. 

and  JE.  P.  Schneider,  Modem  Languages ;  J.  Teaching ;  Miss  Mary  Smith,  Miss  Celestia 

Gorges,   Head  Master  of  Grammar  School;  Bailey,  Assistants ;  J.  K.  Deering,  Intmnedi- 

W.  F.  Graban,  Music;  Robert  DuBose,  As-  ate  Department;  Miss  Laura  Tucker,  Assist- 

sistant,  ant;  Miss   H.  C  Bullard,  Primary  Depart- 

Number  of  students,  256.  went;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Steele,  Music,  also  Latin; 
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8.   C.  Osborne,  Agrieultun  and  MManiei,  Chtmutry  and   Natural   Hittory;  John    8. 

al$o»Bu8ine8B  Manager.  Ck>pp,  EcdesiasUcal  HUtory  and  Homiletics; 

Number  of  stadeoto,  orer  200.  H.  Lanra  Rowe,  Principal  of  the  LadieM*  Dt- 

partment;   Mips  Mary  A.    Stratton,    Atsist* 

TBXAS.  ant  Principal;  Mrs.  Alma  H.  Fisk,  French 

_                __                      /,   ,         ,        »  ^'**^  German ;  Alexander  C.  Rideont,  Princi- 

Batlob    Unitbbsitt    (Independence).  ^  ^j-   Commercial   Department,    Commercial 

Founded  1845.    (Report of  1873.)    Pred(fent,  ^a^,  ^^^^ren  A.  Drake,  Commercial  Arith^ 

William    Carej  Crane;   also   Proft»mr   of  ^^  ^nd  Penmanship;  George  B.  Gardner, 

Ethtcs  and  BelleS'L^rat.                           •  Painting  and  Drawing;  Melville  W.    Chase. 

Faculty:  R.  E.  B.  Baylor,  PolUical Eoon-  Inttrumental  and  Vocal  Music;  Mrs.  Olive  C. 

omg  and  Constitutional  Law  /Charles  Judson  chase,  CuUivation  of  the  Voice, 

Crane.  Mathematics   and  Natural   Science;  Number  of  students  (men    and  women), 

Charles    F.    Jensen,    German ;    H.    C.    F.  $06. 

Schmidt,  Civil  Engineering  ;  Harris  T.  Green,  • 

English;  H.  A.  McArdle,  Z>rai0in^.  Kalamazoo      Colleob      (Kalamazoo). 

Number  of  students,  135.  Founded  1855.    (Report  of  1873.)    President, 

Kendall  Brooks ;  also  Professor  of  Moral  and 

MICHIGAN.  Intellectual  Philosophy. 

•  Faculty  and  other  college  officers  :  Samuel 

Adrian    Colleob    (Adrian).     Founded  Brooks,    Latin    and  Physical   Science,   also 

1859.    (Report  of  1 873. )    Acting  President,  Librarian ;  Austin  George,  EngUsh  Literature ; 

A.  H.  Lowrie ;  also  Professor  of  History  and  Lewis   Stuart,   Greek  /  E.  J.  W.  McEwen, 
English  Literature.  German  and  French ;  Miss   Kate  Brearley, 

Faculty  and  other  college  officer*:  G.  B.  Lady  Principal ;  Mra  L.  H.  Trowbridge, 
McElroy,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy^  I.  W.  Music;  Miss  Ellen  Price,  Painting  and  Draw- 
Cassell,  iMtin  and  Greek;  J.  M.  Thomson,  i„g .  Miss  Mary  Brearley,  Preparatory  De- 
Music;  Mrs.  Martha  B.  Lowrie,  French;  D.  paHment;  T.  Z.  R.  Jones,  Assistant  Librarian ; 
8.  Stephens,  Logic  and  Rhetoric;  W.  L.  Pen-  j.  R.  Grenell,  Janitor. 
field,  German,  Latin,  and  Greek;  I.  W.  Mc-  Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  192. 
Keevcr,  Natural  Science;  Miss  M.  Ada  Shri- 

Ter,  Painting   and  Drawing;   Miss   Ida   T.  Olivet  Colleob  (Olivet).    (Report   of 

Wilkes,  Vocal  Music.  1873.)      Acting  President,  John  H.  Hewitt, 

Number  of  students   (men  and  women),  ol'^  Professor  of  Latin,    and   Instructor  in 

155.  English  Literature. 

Faculty :  Oramel  Hosford,  Astronomy  and 

Albiqh    Colleob    (Albion).      Founded  Natural  Philosophy,  also  Teaching;  Joseph  h. 

1843.     (Report  of  1873.)    President,  George  Daniels,  Greek  and  German;  Alexander  B. 

B.  Jocelyn  ;  also  Professor   of  Moral   and  Brown,  Music;  Charles  P.  Chtise,  Mathemat- 
Intellectual  Philosophy.  ,-„;    J.   T.   Scovell,    Chemistry  and  Natural 

Faculty :  W.  H.  Pcrrine,  History,  Belles-  Science ;  George  H.  Ashley,  Latin  and  His- 

Lettres,  and  Art ;  J.  H.  Hopkins,  Latin  ;  M.  tory ;  Miss  Henrietta  P.  Dennis,  Principal  of 

W.  Darling,  Greek;  J.  H. Fasseit, l/dM«ma/.  Ladies*  Department  and  Instructor  in  French; 

ics;  WilHam  M.  Osband,  Natural  Sciences;  Miss  Annie  M   Benedict,  3/frM«ii<rf»*c« ;  Miss 

Mrs.  Lucy  A.  Osband,  Preceptress  andProfes-  Harriet  M.  Drake,  Latin  and  English;  Miss 

sor  o/"  A/orfcrn  Zan^ua^M ;  Miss  Juliet  Brad-  Caroline    E.    Skinner,  Piano;  Charles    O. 

bury,  Instrumental  Music;  Miss  Kate  A.  M.  Brown,  Penmanship  and  Book-keeping. 

Belknap,  Vocal  Music.  Number  of  studenU  (men  and  women), 

Number   of  students    (men  116,  women  807. 
110),  226. 

State     Aobicvltubal    Colleob    ob 

Hillsdale  Colleob  (Hillsdale).   Found-    Migbioan  (Lansing).    Founded .    (Re- 
ed   1855.      (Report   of    1873.)     President,  port  of  1873.)    President,  T.  C.  Abbot,  also 
Daniel  M.  Graham ;  also  Professor  of  Mental  Professor  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic, 
Philosophy  and  Biblical  Literature.  Faculty :  Manly  Miles,  Practical  Agrtcul" 

Faculty:  Ransom  Dunn,  Systematic  and  ture,  also  Farm  Superintendent;  R.  C.  Ked- 

Pastoral  Theology ;  Spencer  J.  Fowler,  Maths-  zie.  Chemistry;  George  T.  Fairchild,  English 

mattes  and  Natural  Philosophy;  Greorge  Mc-  Literature,  <dso   Librarian;  Albert  J.  Cook, 

Millan,  Greek  and  Latin ;  F.  Wayland  Dunn,  Zodhgy  and  Entamolgy  ;  William  J.  Beal,  Bot^ 

Bhetoric  and  BeHes-Lettres ;  Daniel  M.  Fbk,  ar^  and  Horticulture;  William  K.   Eedsi^ 
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Chenmtrif;  Edwin  H.  Home,  Foreman  of  the  Faculty:  William  C.  Pcirce,  Chemistry ani 

/'arm;— —»  White,  Jmstoirf;  James  Sharkej,  Natural  History;   Aaron  Schujlcr,  Appked 

Gardener ;  Peter  Fclker,  Foreman  of  the  Cfar^  Mathematics  and    Logic :   John    W.   White, 

dens,  Greek;  Albert  D.  Enapp,   Latin;  Elizabeth 

Komber  of  stadents,  181 .  Hall,  French  Language  and  English  Literature  ; 

Ellen  H.  Warner,  Pure  Mathnnatia ;  Martin 

University  of  MicniOAW  (Ann  Arbor),  y.  B.  Clark,  Pharmacy,  MaUria  Medico,  and 
Founded  1841.  (Report of  1873.)  President,  Applied  Chemistrtf;  Martha  Baldwin  Finn- 
James  B.  Angell.  nery,   Painting-;  Mm.   M.   B.    Knupp,    Lan- 

Facultfr  and  officers :  George  P.  Williams,  ^^^g,  .  Ynnk  M.  Duvis,  Instrumental  Mus  c; 

Physics :  Abram  Sager,  Obstetrics  ;  Silas   H.  h.  J.  Kroenke,  Principal  of  Commercial  De- 

Douglass,    Chemistry;    Alonio    B.    Palmer,  partment. 

Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine ;  Cory  don  Number  of  students  (men    and  women), 

L.  Ford,  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Henry  S.  325. 
Frieze,'  Latin ;   James  V.  Campbell,   Law ; 

Charles  I.  Walker,  £atr;  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  Buchtel  Uniybbsxtt  (Akron).    Found- 

Law;  James  C.  Watson,  Astronomy;  Edward  ed  1871.    President.  S.  H.  M'Collester;  also 

Olney,    Mathematics;    Andrew  Ten    Brook,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 

LArarian;    Charles    K.    Adams.    History;  Faculty:    N.  White,   Aftcient  Languages; 

Charles  A.  Kent,  Law ;  Benjamin  F.  Cocker,  Helen  F.   Spaulding,  Rhftoric  and  English 

Moral  and  Mental    Philosophy ;    Albert    B.  Literature ;  Carl  F.  Kolbc,  Modem  Language ; 

"Prescoit,  Chemistry  cmd Pharmacy ;  Manm  li.  Alfred    Welsh,     Mathematics;     Sarah     M. 

D'Ooge,(jraA:;  Henry  S.  Ch sever,  T'Aera/jtfu-  Glazier,   Natural    Science;    E.    Frannfelter, 

ties,  Materia  Medica,  and  Physiology;  George  Engineering;  Wallace    Mayo,    Greek;  Maiy 

8.  Morris,  Modem  Languages  and  Literature ;  E.  Stoclfman,  Latin  and  English ;  Gnstavus 

Charles  E.  Greene,  Civil  Engineering ;  George  Sigel,  Music;  Susan  Chamberlain,  English; 

E.  Frothingham,  Anatomy,  Ophthalmology,  and  Emma  Miller,  Penmanship. 
Aural  Sitrgery ;  Greorge  B.  Merriman,  Physics ; 

Edward  L.  Walter,  Latin ;  Albert  H.  Patten-  Cinciwnati  Webletah    College    fob 

gill,     Greek;     Donald    Maclean,    Surgery;  Touwo  Women.    Fonnded  1842.     (Report 

Joseph  B.  Davis,  Civil  Engineering;  Preston  of  1873  )    President,  Lucius  H.  Bugbee ;  also 

B.  "Rone,  Chemistry ;  Mark  W.  Harrington,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science. 
Geology,  Zoffiogy,  and  Botany ;  P.  R.  B.  De  Faculty :  Charles  C.  Bmgdon,  Latin  and 
Font,  F\-ench ;  Wooster  W.  Beman,  Mathe-  Greek;  Jules  Luquiens,  Modem  Languages; 
matics ;  Robert  Harbison,  Modem  Languages  Catherine  J.  Chamberls}  ne,  Lady  Principal; 
and  Literature ;  Francis  A.  Blackburn,  Latin ;  Luella  Clark,  Ethics  and  Criticism ;  Lucy  Her- 
Marcus  Baker,  Mathematics;  Charles  S.  ron  Parker,  Natural  Science;  Frances  A. 
Denison,  ^n(7intferm^  onrf  Drawing;  Isaac  N.  Fish,  Mathematics;  Anna  E.  Fish,  English 
Bemmon,  Mathematics ;  Harry  B.  Hutchins,  Literature  ;EYizR»l.  Allen,  History  and  Mytho- 
History  and  Bhetoric;  Alfred  Hennequin,  Jcgy ;  Charloite  S.  Colhj,  Mathematics  and 
French.  Penmanship;  Anna   H.  Martin,   Preparatory 

Number  of  students,  1,163.  and  Academic  Department ;  Mary  W.  Richard- 
son,  Art;  Joseph  E.  Locke,   Science;    Carl 

^H'^*  Bams,    Principal   of  Dejntrtment  of  Music, 

A^,^.»    n/^,*«./T.     /v-iu-     fi«»:«^\  ^*^'   Music;     Arthur    Mees,    Instmmtntd 

ir^L?f.«   r^      P   '^    ?fir^^^'*  M^i^i    Augusta    Hermann.     Instrumental 

Founded  1858.  Acting  President.  S.C.  Derby  ^^^^.^  '  wjij^^i^j,,,  Moellmann,  h^mental 

Faculty  :  .John  B.  Weston,  Greek ;  Samuel  1^    • 

C.  Derby,  Latin;  Charles  H.  Chandler,  T^  .  -  ^  •  cnn 
•^  -^  J  ot  •  n  a  u  II  1/  «  I  Number  of  Students,  200. 
Chemistry  and  Physics;  G.   S.  Hall,  Mental  ' 

Philosophy  and  English  D'terature ;  Edward  ^                     ^              *^                   ,r« 

W.  Claypole,  Veohgy,  ZoOlogy,  and  Botany;  Clbtelaiid  Female  Smiinabt  (Clere- 

Acbsah  E,  Weston,  Zella  Rcid,  and  Emily  E.  ^»"<')-      Founded  1853.      President.    S.  N. 

Derby,  Assistants  in  Preparatory  School.  Sanford.       ^     ,  ^     ,       ,               .,        „ 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  116.  Faculty :  Levi  Butde8,^cfi«ry;  Mary  E. 

Seymour,  BeUes-Lettres  and  Gymnastics ;  Jennie 

Baldwih  Ukivebsttt  (Berea).  Founded  R.  Moody,  Natural  Science,  Alg^ra,  and  But- 

1846.     (Report  of  1873.)    President,  W.  D.  ler;   Mary  E.  Hughes,  Latin,   History,  and 

Godman;  also  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Geometry;  John  Undemer,  Organ  and  Vocal 

Sdenee.                                 ^  CuUwrt;  William  Heydler,  Piano;  Hester  A. 
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McKnj,  Puzno  and  Vocal  Culture;  M.  Hart-  Number  of  stadents  (men  89^  women  21), 

rath,  French  and  German;  Helen  A.  Holmes,  110. 

Drawing  and  Painting;  Alice  L.  Townsend, 

English  Branches.  Glbitdalb  Female  College  (Glendale). 

Euclid  Avenue  Branch :  Julia  B.  Blakelee,  ^^oonded  1855.    ( Report  of  1873.)  Prerident, 

Lady  Principal,  English    and  Latin ;    Sibjl  I-ndlow  D.  Potter. 

Swett,  Latin  and  English;  Harriet  M.  Lester,  Facultjr :  Miss  Ellen  Wiley  (Lady  Princi- 

Preparatory     Department;     Elsie     Keppler,  Va^),  Rhetoric,  English  Literature,  ire.;  John 

French  and  German;   LouU   Knill,   Greek;  Gosm&n,  Ancient  Languages,  Natural  Science, 

W.  W.  Partridge,  Music  Attromong ;  Miss  Asenath  Cox,  Mathematics, 

Latin,  Physiology,  ^. ;  Miss   Eliza  D.  Bon- 

DBNi80NnNiyER8iTT(GranTille).  Found-  neW,  Latin,  English    Grammar,  Mathematics; 

ed    1831.      (Report    of   1873.)     President,  Miss  Sarah  F.  Furroan,  ZxK/r,  if/s<ory ;  Miss 

Samson  Talbot ;  also  Prof essor  of  Moral  aud  Lucelia  Wakefield,  Mathematics^  Latin,  ^.; 

Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Bibliccd  Theology,  ^  Miss  Engvnia  Birdsall,  Drawing  and  Paint* 

Faculty  and   other  officers:    Fletcher  O.  ing ;  Mad 'lie  Louise  Valois,  FrencA  one/ Ger- 

'M.arsh,  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy;  man;    Miss    Anna    Klauczek,    Instrumental 

John  Stevens,  La<m ;   William  A.   Stevens,  Music;  Miss  Julia  L.  Spring,  Vocal  Music 

Greek;    Almon   U.   Thresher,  Rhetoric  and  and  Guitar;  Miss  H.  Louise  Taylor,  Instrur 

English  Literature,  also  Librarian ;  Lewis  E.  mental  Music,  Organ, 

Hicks,  Natural  Sciences;  Henry  A.  Rogers,  Number  of  students,  106. 
Principal  Preparatory  Department ;  Franklin  A. 

Slater,  Malhemitics ';  Henry  F.  Burton  Clajssi'  Granville  Female  Collrob  (Granville). 

cal  Tutor,  Founded  1833.  (Report  of  1873.)   Principals, 

Number  of  students,  190.  George  H.  Webster,   also  Professor  of  Meta- 

phyiscs,  Ethics,  Evidences,  AngUhSaxon,  Gredc; 

Eclectio  Medioal  Institute  (Cincin-  Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Webster, 

nati).    Founded  1826;  chartered  1845.    (Re-  Faculty :  Calvin  C.  Herriott,  Zo^/n,  it/a/A«- 

portof  1873.)  mattes,    Botany,   Logic;   Mary   A.    Linnell, 

Faculty  :    John   Ring,  Obstetrics  and  Dis-  Latin,    Mathematics,    Science,    History  ;    M. 

eases  of  Women ;  F.  J.  Locke,  Materia  Medica  Elizabeth  Abbot,  English  and  German,  Rhetoric, 

and  Therapeutics ;  John  M.  Scudder,  Patholo-  Mathematics ;  Miss  C.  Louise  Johnson,  Paint- 

gy  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  A.  J.  Howe,  ing.  Crayoning,  Drawing,  French;  Emma  Mo- 

Surgery ;  Edwin  Freeman,  ^no/omy;  Z.  Free-  Cnne,  Penmanship;  Mary  Abbott  Thresher, 

man,   Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  J.  F.  Organ,  Piano,  Vocal  Culture ;  W.  F.  Kumler, 

Judge,  Chemistry  and  Physiology ;  Thomas  C.  Piano,  Vocal  Culture ;  Mary  T.  Bvyan,  Pn- 

Hannah,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  mary  Department. 

Number  of  students,  181.  Number  of  students,  1 09. 

Farmer's     Colleob     (College     Hill).  Hartstillb    Unitersitt    (Hartsville). 

Founded  1873.    President,  J.S.Lowe;  also  President,    W.  J.   Pruner;    also  Professor  of 
Professor  of  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature, '  Mental  Philosophy  and  Gree.k, 

Mental  and  Morhl  Sciences,  Faculty  :  Lewis  Mobley,  Chemistry,  Geology, 

Faculty :  Charles  E.  Holt,  Chemistry,  Phi-  fr, ;  J.  Joseph  Riley,  Latin ;  Samuel  Wertz, 

hsophy,  and  Mathematics;  John  A.  Warder,  Mathematics',  James  L.  Funkhouser,  Natural 

Agriculture;  Miss  R.  b.  Araidon,  Preparatory  Science;  W WWam  Fix,  Physiologi/,^^.;  Simon 

Z^cporfmen/;  Mrs.  S.  W.  Kumler,  Koca/i/tisfc;  B.   Ervin,   Theology;    Lewis   Mobley,   Booh- 

Miss  Doisy,   French;  Elizabeth  Cald-  keeping;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Porter,  Piano;  J.  Joseph 

well,  Drawing  ;  Robert  Kidd,  Elocution,  Riley,  Librarian, 

Number  of  students  (men  39,  women  20),  Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  177. 

59 

Heidelberg  College  (Tiffin).    Founded 

German    Wallace    College   (Berea).  1850.    President,  George  W.  Williard;  also 

Founded  1863,  from  German  Department  of  Professor  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philooophy, 

Baldwin  University.    President,  W.  Nast.  Logic,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity. 

Faculty:  P.  B.  Schneider,  Vice-President;  Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  J.  H. 

A.  Lobcnstcin,  Biblical  Literature ;  Karl  Rie-  Good,  Dogmatic  and  Practical  Theology ;  Her- 

menschneider,    Ancient    Languages;    Victor  m&n  "Rast,  Exegeticcd  find  Historical  Theology ; 

Wiiker,    Modem    Languages;    J.    0.  Berg,  R.  Good,  iVo/tiro/ tSoences ;  0.  A.  S.  llursh. 

Music.  Latin  and  Greek;  C,  0.  Knepper,  Bdks-Lettres 
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and  Eisiory;  C.  Hornang,  Mathematics  and  Gregor/   T.   Bedell,   Theolcgy;   Morris   A. 

Meclianical  Philosophy;  C.  H.  G.  Von  Luthe-  Tyng,  Biblical  Literature  and  Hebrew;  Wil- 

nan,  German]  Edwin  R.  Williard,  Latin  and  liam  B.  Bodine,  Chaplain;  Andrew  L.  Rals- 

Greek; ,  Penmanship  and  Drawing,  ton,  Tutor,  John  G.  Black,  Grammar  School. 

Kumber  of  students  ( men  and  women),  21 6.  Number  of  students,  72. 

HiLLBBOsouoB  Female  C:k>LLEOE  (HiUs-  Maeietta  Colleob  (Marietta).   Found- 

borough).   (Report  of  1873.)    Founded  1855.  ed    1835.      (Report   of   1873.)      President, 

Faculty  :  Joseph  McD.  Mathews,  Astronomy  i„m\  W.  Andrews ;  also  Professor  of  Inid- 

and    Ancient    Languages;    Mattie    Mathews  Uctvcd and  Pol tical  Philosophy. 

(lAdy  Principal),    Mathematics,  and  Belies-  Faculty  and  other  college  oflScere:  John 

Lettres;      Catherine      Overstreet,     Primary  Kendrick,    Greek;    Ebeneaer  B.    Andrews, 

Classes;   George   Heidlelierg,   Music;    Mrs.  Geology;  George  R.  Rosseter,  Mathematics, 

J.  H.  Jolly,  Painting  and  Drawing;  B.  Maria  p^atural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy ;  John  L. 

Harman,  Music;  Jane  Rapp,  Waxwork.  .Mills,  Latin  ;  David  E.  Beach,  Moral  Philoto- 

Number  of  studenu,  70.  p^^    and  Bheton'c  :     William    B.    Graves, 

Natural  Sciences ;  Geoi^e  R.  Gear,  Principal 

Hiram  College  (Hiram).  Founded  1849.  of  Preparatory  Department;  John  L.  Davis, 

President,  Burke  A.  Hinsdale ;  a/50  Pro/^Mor  Tutor;    Cyrus    A.    Bentley,    V^ocal   Musk; 

0/ Philosophy,  History,  and  Biblical  Literature.  William  Holden,  Librarian   and  Curator  of 

Faculty :  Grove  E.  Barber,  Greek  and  Latin ;  Cabinet. 

Wilson  S.  Atkinson,  Mathematics  and  Astron-  Number  of  students,  190. 
amy;    Geo.    H.    Col  ton,    Natural    Sciences; 
Osmer   C.   Hill,  Prinapal   Commercial   and 

Chirographic  Departments ;  A.  J.  Squire,acm-  Miami  Uwiverbitt  (Oxford).    Founded 

istry  and  Physiology ;  Marietta  Cuscaden,  Prin-  18^9.     (Report  of  1873.)    President,  Andrew 

cipal  Ladies'  Department;  Mary  E.  Hinsdale,  ^-  Hepburn;  also  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 

German;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Ellis,  Instrumental  Music.  Literature. 

Number  of  students    (men    116,   women  Faculty  and  other  cqllege  officers:  Robert 

119)  235.  ^'  liJshop,  Latin;   Robert  W.   McFarland, 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy  ;  Henry  S.  Osbom, 

Homceopathio      Hospital      College  iVfr/uro/ «Sc/efice;  James  D.  Coleman,  Creel:; 

(Cleveland).      Founded    1849.      Dean,    N.  H.  B.  McClure,  Preparatory  Department. 

Schneider;  also  Professor  of  Surgery.  Number  of  students.  110. 

Faculty:    Jehu    Brainerd,    Chemistry    and 

Toxicology;    George    W.    Barnes,    Materia  ,,              ^^              _                  ,*«.        » 

Medica;  A.  O.  Blair,  Theory  and  Practice;  ^ Mount     Union     College     (Atoncc). 

John  C.  Sanders,  Obstetrics;  H.  H.  Baxter,  ^^""d^i    1846.    Chartered  1858.      (Report 

Materia  Medica;  S.  A.  Boynton,  Physiology;  ^^  1873.)     President,  O.N.  Hartshorn;  also 

G.  J.  Jones,  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy  ;  Professor  of  Moral  and  Mental  Plal^p/^y. 

C.  H.  Von  Tagen.  Ophthalmology  and  Otology;  ,/f  "^^y '  ^'  9"  9*If?!"*."  (Vice-President), 

E.  R.  Taylor,  Chemistry  and  Toxicology;  G.  Mathematics  and  Civdhngineanng;  Geor^W. 

O.  Spence.  Gynecology;  I.  B.  Massey.  Physi-  Clarke,  Latin  and  Greek;  E.  N.  Hartshorn, 

(fcW  of  the  Nervous  System ;  G.  JI.  Bar])er,  ^'^art/r5,    Commercial    Science,    and    Actual 

MedicalJurisprudence;  II.  L.  Ohctt,  Anatomy ;  ^w»"»««;   James    A.  Brush.  Chemistry  and 

H.  B.  Van  Norman,  Hygiene,  Librarian,  and  ^'*«'  ««^  Librarian ;    Gustave   A.   Schcrf, 

Curator  of  the  Museum.  German  and  French  ;  T.  Armstrong,  Penman- 

Number  of  matriculante  (men  and  women),  «*'> '"  William  Armstrong,  /ii»|riiTO«tfa/  Music 

g3  and    Voice    Culture;   R.  E.  Hudson,    Vocal 

Music;  D.  S.  Evans,  Fine  Arts;  Miss  Flcya 

Kenton  Collboe   (Gambler).    Founded  Tanneyhill,    Painting   and   Drawing;    Rev. 

1824.     (Report  of  1873.)    President,  Eli  T.  Homer  J.  Clark,  £n^//«/i  Z>Ver(riiire ;   H.    D. 

Tappan  ;  also  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Gould,   English   Branches;  Adrian  J.  Ebell, 

Philosophy.  Botany,  Zoology,  and  Physical  Culture ;  William 

Faculty  and  other  college  oflicers  :  John  'Hunter,  Sacr^  D'terature;  R.  Johnson,  Bffsi- 

Trimble,  Gi'eek;  Edward  C.  Benson,  Latin,  ness  and  Commercial  Ethics;  J.  W.  F.  White, 

also  Librarian;   Theodore   Sterling,  Natural  Commercial  Law;  Mrs.  I.  0.  Chapman,  Pre- 

Philosophy  and  Cltemistry;  George  A.  Strong,  ceptress  Ladies*  Department;    B.   U.  Jacob, 

English   Literature,    History,   and    Bhetoric;  Curator  of  Museum, 
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Obbsltn  CoLusas   (Obcrrlin).    Founded  Mineralogy,  Chemistry,  and  Geolcg^;  J.  L.UtLt' 

1834.    President,  James  H.   Fairchtld;  alio  field,  Greek  and  Latin;  R.  8.  DctoI,  Ulathe' 

Projesscr  of  Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy.  watics;  John  M.  Davis  and  John  A.  White, 

Faculty :    Charles    G.    Finnej,     Pastoral  Preparatory  Department. 
Theology;  John  Morgan,  New  Testament  Lite- 
rature  and  Biblical   Theology;  James  Das-  Ottbrbbin    UinvBRSiTT    (Westerrille). 
comb,  Chemistry,  Botany,  and  Physiology  ;  John  Founded  1847.    President,  H.  A.  Thompson ; 
M.    Ellis,   Mental  Philosophy  and   Rhetoric;  tdso  Professor  of  Mental  and  Morcd  Science. 
Charles  H.  Churchill,  i/a/A«ma/tcs  an(/ iVo/fi-  Faculty:    John   Haywood,    Mathematics; 
ral  Philosophy;  Jadson   Smith,   Church  and  Thomas  McFadden,  i\^^yia/  Sciences;  John 
General  History;  Giles  W.  Shurtleff,  Latin;  E.    Guitncr,    Greek;    Henry  Garst,   Latin; 
James   H.   Laird,  Principal  of  Preparatory  Mrs.  Lizzie  K.  Miller,  Principal  Ladies*  De- 
Department;   Hiram  Mead,  Sacred  lihetoric;  partment;  Miriam  M.  Cole,  English;   C.  A, 
William  H.  Ryder,*  (7reeifc ;  Albert  A.  Wright,  Bowersox,   Vocal  Music;   Michael  A.  Mess, 
Geology  and  Natural  History,  and  Lecturer  on  German;  B.  Naumbourg,  Instrumental 3 fusic ; 
Religion  and  Science;  Fenelon  B.  Rico,  Music;  Harriet  E.  Thompson,  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Elijah  P.   Barrows,  Hebrew  and  Old  Testa-  Number  of   students  (men  and  women), 
ment  TJterature;  Henry  Cowles,  Prophecy ;  A.  266. 
Hastings  Ross,  Church  Polity;  Augustus  G. 

Upton,  /Mtin;  James  R.  Severance,  Elocu-  Oxford    Fbmalb    Collbob    (Oxford). 

tion;  Kate  A.  Bushnell,  Mathematics;  James  Founded  1854.    (Report  of  1873.)  President, 

K.  Newton,  German  and  French ;  Henry  F.  Robert  D.  Morris. 

Clark,  Latin  and  Greek;  Calvin  B.   Cady,  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :    Mrs. 

Piano  and  Composition;  Mrs.  A.  A.  F.  Johns-  Elizabeth  N.  Morris,   Miss  Jane  C.  Logue, 

ton.  Principal  of  Ladies*  Department ; Miss  Gertrude  E.  Wall,  Miss  Agnes  Wallace, 

,  Assistant  Principal;  William  B.  Cham-  Miss  Edell   Ellis,    Miss  Emma  Beeler;   A. 

berlain.    Vocal    Music;    Miss    L.    Celestia  BeaugnriMVL,  French,  Drawing,  and  Painting ; 

Wattles,  Piano  and  Harmony;   Miss    Anna  Karl  Merz,  Vocal  and  Listrumental  Music, 

M.  Wyett,  Drawing  and  Painting;  Francis  Number  of  students,  110. 

Schwinger,    Michaelis    Goldberg,    Rosa  D. 

Allen,  Camilla  M.  Nettleton,  Music,  St.     Xavibr     Colleob      (Cincinnati). 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women).  Founded  1842.     (Report of  1873.)  President, 

1,330.  Leopold  Bushart 

Faculty:     F.    P.    Nussbaum,  Prefect    of 

Ohio  Fbmalb  Collbob   (College  Hill).  Studies;  M.  Lawlor,  Treasurer;  J.  A.  Fas- 

Founded  1851.     (Report  of  1873.)    Alfred  E.  tre.  Philosophy ;  F.  H.  Stuntebeck,  Mathemat- 

Sloan,  President;  also  Professor  of  Elocution,  (cs  and  Astronomy;   J.  Straetmans,  Natural 

Faculty  .-LcphaN.  Clarke  (Lady-Principal),  Sciences;  J.  P.  Hogan,  Rhetoric;  P.  J.  Mo- 

Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy;    Herbert  J.  Dermott,  Porfry ;  J.  J.  O'Meara,  ^TuwamY/es ; 

Cook,  Classics,  Physics,  and  Mathematics  ;  W.  J.  B.  Boever.  First  Academic;  P.  A.  Krier,  H. 

W.  Colmery,  Logic,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  A.  Munks,  Second  Academic ;  H.  C.  A.  Brons- 

and  kindred  Studies ;  Eliza  H.  Austin,  English  geest,  A.  G.  Van  Der  Eerden,    Third  Aca- 

Literature,  Rhetoric,  and  Composition ;  DoraF.  demic;  T.  H.  Miles,  Grammar;  T.  B.  Cham- 

Crossette,  I^itin,  Mathematics,  Astronomy,  and  bers,  Grammar;  J.  G.  H.  Kemion,  Prepara- 

American  Literature;  Mary  J.  Bannister,  Chem-  tory  Department;  H.  Brusselbach,  Music, 

istry,  Geology,  Botany,  and  Physiology;  M.  Jen-  Number  of  students,  317. 
nio  Davidson,  Penmanship,  History,  Geography, 

and  Grammar;  Ferdinand  Schuler,  Music;  Urbana  XJnivbrsitt  (XJrbana).  Char- 
Helen  M.  Fletcher,  Toco/ AfuMc;  Emily  Cutler,  tercd  1850.  (Report  of  1873.)  President, 
Drawing  and  Painting  ;BerthAE.Uetz,  French,  Frank  Sewall;  also  Professor  of  Mental  and 
German,  Italian,  and  Gymnastics ;  Charles  P.  Moral  Science. 

Wilson,  Superintendent;  Mrs.  C.  P.  Wilson,  Faculty:  Thomas  Freeman  Moses,  Natural 

Matron;  Belle  Patton,  Assistant  Matron,  Science;  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen,  Greek  and 

Number  of  students,  107.  Latin ;  Richlu^  de  Charms,  Master  of  Grammar 

School. 

Ohio  Uititbbsitt  (Athens).     Founded  Number  of  students,  30. 
1804.    President,  W.  H.  Scott;  also  Proftssor 

qf  Intdleetual  and  Moral  Science.  Wilbbrforob     UHirBRBiTY      (Xenia). 

Board  of 'instmctori :   J.   McC.  Martin,  Founded  1863.    President,  Daniel  A.  Payne; 
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cdso  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Sdenoe  cmd  BeUes-Lettres  and  Modem  Languages;  Marj 

Systematic  Theologif.  McLean  Smith,  Hiftory ;  Josephine  M.  Wrigh% 

Faculty  :   William  B.  Adams,  Greek  and    Preparatory  Department ;  — — ,  Drawing 

Natural  Sciences;  B.  K.  Sampson,  Latin  and  and  Painting;  Theodore  Presser,  Music. 
Mathematics;  B.  F.  Lee,  Theology  and  Church  Nnmber  of  stadents   (men  and  women). 
History  s  Emma  L.  Parker,  Principal  Female  371. 
Department ;  M.  E.  McBride,  Normal  Depart- 
ment;   R.  F.   Howard,  Law;   John  Little,  INDIANA. 

^'    .         -       3         /              ■«              V  College  of  Physicians  axv  Suroegns 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  (Indianapolis). 

Faculty  :    David   W.    Yandell,    Surgery; 

WiLLOUOHBT    College     (Willoughby).  John  E.  Link,  ^na/omj/ ;  R.  N.  Todd,  Pr«i*- 

Founded  1855.     (Report  of  1873.)  President,  «^  ^f  faculty*  Medicine,,and  Clinical  Medi- 

L  T.  Kirk.  ^'^  *     Tlieophilus    Parvin,    Obstetrics    and 

Faculty:  W.  W.  Gist,  Greek  and  Latin;  ^i^eases  of  Women  and  Children;  R.  E. 
Ophelia  Forward,  Preceptress ;  L.  A.  Witter,  Haughton,  Physiology  and  Physiological  Ana- 
Common  Branches;  W.  L.  Todd,  Mtuic;  A.  '0"»y  /  Joseph  Rodgcrs,  Materia  Medica  and 
B.  Pratt,  Comtnerdal  Department;  M.  A.  Therapeutics ;  HQury  Jtimeson,  General  Chem- 
BasiingB,  Painting  and  Drataing.  ^^'   Thad.    M.    Stevens,    Medical   Juris- 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  prudence,  Toxicology,  and  Analytical   Chem- 

15Q^  istry ;  8.  P.  CoUings,  Anatomy, 

Woo8TERTJNiTBB8iTY(Woostcr).  Found-  EablhamCoh-ege  (Richmond).  Found- 
ed 1866.  President,  A.  A.  E.  Taylor;  also  ^  I860.  President,  Joseph  Moore;  also 
Professor  of  Biblical  Instruction.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Geology. 

Faculty:    O.   N.    Stoddard,  Natural  Sci-  Officers  of   instruction   and   government: 

ences;    W.    H.    JeflFers,   Greek;    Samuel  J.  William  A.  Moore,  Mathematics ;  Calvin  W. 

K^rkwood,  Mathematics ;  Leander  Firestone,  Pearson,  Modem  Languages  and  History ;  Al- 

Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  D.  S.  Gregory,  In-  P^ens  McTaggart,  Greek  and  Latin ;  David 

iellectual  and  Moral   Philosophy  and  Logic  ;  W.  Dennis,  Chemistry ;  Eli  Jay,  English  Utera- 

W.   H.  McMcan,  Principal    of  Preparatory    ^^e; ,  Chemistry  and  Botany ;  Anna 

Department;  Adolph  Schmitz,   Modem  Lan-  Valentine,  Preparatory  Dep't;    Deborah  A- 

guages;  J.  O.  Notestine.  Latin;  S.  R.  Bell,  Steere,  Botany  and  Preparatory  Dep't;  Char- 

Mathematics; ,  Rhetanc  and  Eng-  lotte  Davis,  Governess;  Parvin  Wright, 5up't 

lish;  Martin  Welker,  Law;  D.  S.  Gregory,  ««<'  Treasurer;  M.  B.  S.  Wright,  Matron;  0. 

Librarian,  ^'  Pearson,  Librarian. 

Medical  department  (located  at  Cleveland,  Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 

0.).  Faculty:  Gustav  C.  E.  Weber  (Dean),  233. 

Clinical  Surgery;  Leander  Firestone,  Obstet-  _                 ^               /«,,.»*. 

ncs  and  Diseases  of  Women;    W.  J.    Scott.  ^'^^"?"?,^^^i?°'  (Franklin).  Founded 

Principles  and  Pr^ice  of  Medicine;  Martin  ^?f '  /"^^ident,  W.  T.  Stott;  also  Profess 

L.  Mead,  Chemistry;  A.  Metz,  Ophthalmology;  of  InteUectual  and  Moral  Philosophy 

H.  J.  Herrick,  Surgery;  Conway  W.  Noble,  .  ^**^"^^y  =  Miss  R.  J.  Thompson.  Afo/W- 

Medical  Jurisprudence;  D.  B.  Smith,  Physi^  «f»>  -T".  — '  ^J^  r^  ^'^  ^^^^1 

ology;    A.    C.  Miller,  GaiU.urinary  System;  ^^ZZV^^TTho^yZ' ^^^^ 

,    Dermatology;    H.    W.   Kitchen,  Prepar<ao^  Dep  t ;  E,  ^.  Hopkins,  Latm  and 

Anatomy;    Thomas    G.   CleveUnd,    Materia    Natural  Saence;  ^ •^,  Music. 

Medica  and  Tfierapeutics ;   Joel    Pomerene,  Number  of  studenU  (men  and  women). 

Diseases  of  Children ;  Chelius  S.  Pixley,  Dem- 

onstrator  if  Anatomy ;  T.  C.  Miller,  Obstetrics.  Jmu^nj^  Abburt  TJhitbrsitt    (Green- 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  310.    ©artle).    Founded .    President,  Renhen 

Andrus ;  also  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 

Xenia  College  (Xenia).    Foandcd  1850.  Science, 

President,  William  Smith ;  also  Professor  of  Faculty :  Joseph  Tingley  (Vice-President), 

Mentcd,  Moral,  and  Natural  Science, cutd  Prin'  Natural  Science;   Philander  Wiley,  Gretk; 

dpal  of  Normal  Department,  Lewis  L.  Rogers,  Latin ;  John  C.  Rid  path, 

Faculty :  Clarke  M.  Galloway,  Ancient  Lan'  Belles- Letlres  and  History ;  John  E.  Earpi 

$uage$  tmd  Mathematics ;   Annie  M.  Howe,  Modem  LamguageM  and  Hebrew;   Flitlerion 
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M'Nntt,  Mathematics;    William  A.  Brown,  Founded  1855.    Superior,  Mother  M  Angela. 

Law ;   Reuben  Andrus,  Biblical  Literaiure  ;  Number  of  students  -^^. 
J.  B.  DeMotte,  Mathematics  and  English, 

Namberofstadencs  (men  and  women),  457.  UmYKBSiTT    of   Notbb-Dams    (Notre 

Dame).  Founded  1842.  President,  A.  Le- 
Indiava  Unitebbitt  (Bloomington).  monnier. 
Founded  1828.  (Report of  1873.)  President,  Faculty  and  other  collese  officers:  MB. 
Cyrus 'Sntt;  also  Professor  of  Moral,  Mental,  Brown  (Vice-President),  Moral  PhiloBoph^; 
and  Political  Philosophy.  A-  Granger,  Prefect  of  Religion ;  T.  E.  How- 
Professors:  Theophilus  A.  Wjlie,  NaiwreU  ard*  English  Literature;  Joseph  C.  Carrier, 
Philosophy ;  Richard  Owen,  Natural  Science  Neural  Sciences ;  A.  Louage,  Dogmatic  The- 
and  Chemistry;  Daniel  K\rkwiX>d,  Mathemat'  ology  and  Ancient  Languages  ;  M.  A.  J.  Baasen, 
ics;  Elisha  BaNantinc,  Greek;  George  W.  German  and  Greek ;  h.  l^eyron,  Anaiotny  and 
Uoss,  English  Literature,  and  Theory  and  Physiology;  E.  Lilly,  Music;  J.  A  Lyons, 
Practice  of  Teaching ;  Edward.  T.  Cox,  GeoUh  English;  W.lvers,  Mathematics  ;  L.  G.  Tong, 
gy ;  James  Thompson,  Military  Science  and  Book-keeping  and  Commercial  Law;  J.  M. 
Civil  Engineering ;  Amzi  Atwater,  Latin  ;  Toohey,  Evidences  of  Christianity  and  Greek ; 
John  L.  Gay,  English  Literature;  Hermann  Julius  Frere,  Moral  Theology;  Bra  Albert, 
B.  Boiisen,  Modem  Languages;  Tilghman  H.  Drawing;  D.  A.  Clarke,  Mathematics^  Astron- 
Mallow,  Walter  R.  Houghton,  Tutors.  *  omy,  and  Latin  ;  A.  J.  Stace,'  Civil  E:tgineer' 
Law  department:  Samuel  E.  Perkins,  B.  ing;  S.  E.  Folan,  Rhetoric  and  Greek;  Louis 
E.  Rhoads.  Oliver,  French ;  Bro.  Basil,  Music  ;  R.  Acres, 
Medical  department :  G.  W.  Mears,  Oh-  Spanish ;  John  A.  Zahm,  Chemistry,  Physics, 
stetrics ;  H.  W.  Wiley,  Chemistry ;  J.  A.  Com-  and  Natural  Sciences ;  Richard  Maher,  Mental 
ingor,  SuTfjery ;  R.  N.  Todd,  Principles  and  Philosophy ;  Peter  Franciscus,  German ;  Victor 
Practice  of  Medicine ;  T.  B.  Harvey,  Diseases  Henrion,  Vocal  Music  and  Mathematics ;  Bro. 
of  Women  and  Children;  L.  D.  Waterman,  Alban,  Phonography;  Bro  Leopold,  Violin; 
Anatomy  and  Clinical  Surgery ;  W.  B.  Fletch-  Bro.  Leander,  Penmanship ;  Thomas  F. 
er,  Physiology ;  Thad.  M.  Stevens,  Medical  O'Mahony,  Mathematics  and  Greek;  Otto 
Jurisprudence,  Toxicotwjy,  and  Analytical  Chem-  Schnurrer,  German  and  Mathematics;  James 
istryi  Dougan  Clark,  Materia  Medica  and  F.  Edwards,  Rhetoric  and  Latin;  William 
Therapeutics ;  C.  E.  Wright,  Diseases  of  Eye  Gavitt,  Telegraphy ;  John  H.  Gillespie,  Cornet 
and  Ear ;  S.  C.  Tomlinson,  Demonstrator  of  Band. 
Anatomy.  Number  of  students,  ->~ 
Number  of  students,  358. 

,    „        ^        '        ..,       .    „.„»  Wabash      Colleob      (Crawfordsville). 

MooBBS  Hill  CoLLBOB  (Moore  s  Hill),  pounded  1834.  (Report  of  1873.)  President, 

Founded  .     President,  F.  A.   Hester;  Joseph  F.  Tuttle;  o^  Pnj/eworo/3fora/aarf 

also  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  PhxUaopHy  j^t^i^^tual  Philosophy. 

and  English,  Fapulty :  Edmund  O.  Hovey,  CA€mi*fry  anrf 

Faculty:  J.  P.  D.  John  (Vice-President),  g^^^,    ^^^^^^  j^-^^^^    q^^,   S^^^^l    g 

Mathematics;  C.  W.  Bennett,  Natural  6ci-  Thomson,  Latin;  John  L.  Campbell,  Malhe- 

f^*'U   «^*u       w    *         **"'  ^««7««'^;  matics.  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Astronomy; 

Mrs.  O.  P.  Johns,  Mustc  William   C.   White,  Rhetoric,   German,  and 

Number  ofstudents  (men  and  women),  164.  ^^^^  .    jj^^^    g     Carrington,    MiUtary 

Smithson  Collbob  (Lopansport).  Found-  ^^^<^^  ^*«'«»  ^'  ^'"'^^^'l^^l'f'P^y^''^: 

ed  1871.     President,  Paul  R.  Kendall;  also  paratory Department ;  Matthew M.  Whiteford, 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy.  Associate  Principal  Preparatory  Department; 

Faculty :  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Kendall,  Lady  H.  Z.  McLain,  Henry  R.  Thomson,  Tutors. 

Principal,  and  Professor  of  Modern  Languages  Number  of  students,  215. 
and    Literature;    D.    P.   Baldwin,    Political 

Economy,  Logic,  frc  ;  C.  S.  Farquhar,  Ancient  ILLINOIS. 
Langdages   and.  Literature;    I.   T.   Osmond, 

Natural  Sciences  and  Mathematics;  Miss  F.  Auoustawa  Colleob  fPaxton),    (Gene- 

M.  B.  Ffclt,£«9/'«A;  E,  A.  Hall,  Commercia/  "eo).     Founded    1860.     (Report  of   1873.) 

Department ;  Marion  A.  Kendall,  Music.  President,  T.  N.  HasselqnUt. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women) —.  Faculty  and   other   college   officers:    H, 

Heck ;  A.  R.  Cervin ;  C.  O.  Granere. 

Saixt  BiABT's  AoADBMT  (Notie  Dame).  Number  of  students,  61. 
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Eureka  Collsgb  (Eureka).    Fonnded  Illinois  CoLtoos  (Jacksonville).  Fonod- 

1852.    (Report  of  1873.)    President,  A.  M.  ed  1830.    President,  J.  M.  Sturtevant;  oito 

Weston;  also  Profeswr  of  Greek  cmdofSa*  Profeaaor  of  Mental  Science  and  Science  of 

cred  Literaturek  Government, 

Faculty :  A.  S.  Fisher,  MaihemcUics;  J.  Faculty  and  other  college  officers  :  Samuel 
M.  AWeiif  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy ^  and  Adams,  Cftemietry  €uid  Natural  Philosophy; 
English  Literature;  B.  J.  Radford,  Latin,  also  Mason  Grosvenor,  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evi- 
Librarian ;  0.  P.  Hay,  Natural  Sciences  and  dences  of  Christianity ;  Charles  W.  Clapp, 
Modem  Languages,  also  Curator  of  Museum  ;  Rhetoric,  History,  and  Elocution  ;  Rnfus  C. 
E.  H.  Plowe,  Vocal  and  Instrumented  A^ic,  Crampton,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy;  Ed- 
Number  of  students   (men  and  women),    ward  A.  Tanner,  Latin;  -^^^  ,  Greek; 

344.  Henry  £.  Storrs,  Natural  Science  and  German ; 

George  W.  Bailey,  Greek,  and  Librarian;  S. 
Febrt  Hall  Young  Ladies'  College  f.  Sandall,  French,  German,  and  En^ish  Lit- 
(of  Lake  Forest  University),  (Lake  Forest),  trature;  Alfred  H.  Sturtevant,  Mathematies. 
Founded  1869.  (Report  of  1873.)    President,  Number  of  students,  48. 
Edward  P.  Weston ;  also  Professor  of  Meta- 
physics and  Literature,  Illinois    Female    College   (Jackson- 
Board  of  instruction :  William  E.  Pattee,  TiUe.)    Founded  1847.      (Report  of  1873.) 
Natural  Sciences ;  Miss  Caroline  E.  Pendleton,  President,  W.  H.  DeMotte ;  also  Professor  of 
Morals  and  Mathematics ;  Mme.  E.  Guantieri,  Moral,  Political,  and  Natural  Sciences, 
French  and  Music ;  Miss  Anna  Stoecklein,  Board  of  instructors :  Emeline  L.  Allyn, 
Modem  Languages;  Miss  Martha  L.  Hatha-  Higher  English;  Helen  M.  McGrowan,  Latin; 
way,  Latin  and  English ;  Mrs.  L  H.  Benson,  Cora    Valentine,    Mathematics;     Sara    £. 
English  Branches ;  Emii  Liebling,  Organ  and  Stout,  Primary  Department ;  A.  £.  Wimmer- 
Piano;  Miss  Martha  E.  Weston,  Piano-forte;  stedt,  Music;  Anna  A-  Graves,  Music;  Mrs. 
Elias  Bo^ue,  Vocal  Music ;  Mrs.  Annie  Skill-  Ella  O.  Browne,  Music,  Painting,  and  Dram- 
man,    Pianoforte  ;    Miss     Jennie    Dayton,  ing;  Mile.  Miihlemann,  French,  German,  and 
Drawing  and  Painting ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Bene-  Music;    G.   W.  Browne,  Book-keeping  and 
diet.  Preparatory  Department;  James  Gill,  Penmanship;  J.  F,WiWaxd,  Lecturer  on  Pky- 
Vocal  Training;  A.  Deuchar,  Etiquette  and  siology  and  Hygiene, 
Calisthenics.  Number  of  students,  175. 
Number  of  students,  100. 

Illinois  Industrial  XJnitersitt  (TJr- 

bana).    Founded   1868.    (Report  of  1873.) 

Hahnemann    Medical  College   (Chi-  Regent,  John  M.  Gregory ;  aZso  Pr^/ess«r  ^ 

cago).      Founded .      (Report  of  1873.)  Philosophy  and  History 

President,  A.  E.  Small.  Faculty  :  William  M.  Baker,  English ;  A. 

Faculty:   R.  Ludlara,   Obstetrics  and  the  F.  8.  Stuart,  CAemtfi/ry;  Stillman  W.  Robin- 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Cliildren;  R.  Welch,  son,    Mechanical  Engineering;    Thomas   J. 

Chemistry  and  Toxicology ;  J.   S.   Mitchell,  Burrill,  Botany   and   Horticulture ;    S.   W. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  Clinical  Shattuck,     Mathematics;    Edward    Snyder, 

Medicine;  Temple  S.  Hoyne,  Materia Medica  Modem  Languages  and  Militajry  Tactics;  D. 

and  Therapeutics;  Willis  Danforth,  Clinical  C.   Taft,   Geology  and  2^ogy ;  J.  F.  Carey, 

and  Operative  Surgery  ;  S.  P.  Hedges,  General  Ancient  Languages  and  History  ;  J.  B.  Webb, 

and  Descriptive  Anatomy ;  E.  M.  Hale,  Medi-  Civil  Engineering  ;  M.    Miles,    Agriculture ; 

cal  Botany,  Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics  W.   C.  Flagg,  Experimental  Farm ;  F.  W. 

of  New  Remedies ;  Leonard  Pratt,  Special  Prentice,  Veterinary  Science, 

Pathology  and  Diagnosis ;  Chas.  N.  Dorion,  Instructors  and  assistants  :  C.  W.  Silver, 

Obstetrics  and  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  C  W.  Rolfe.  E.  S.  Steele ;  William  C.  Card, 

Children  ;  W.  H.  Woodyatt,  Ophthalmic  and  also  Agent ;  N.  C.  Ricker,  Miss  C.  E.  Patchcn, 

Aural  Surgery;  Chas.   C.  Bonney,  Medical  Drawing;    E.    A.    Robinson,    Foreman   of 

Jurisprudence ;  Chtis.  Adams,  Surgical  Pathol-  Machine  Shop  ;  H.   K.  Vickory,  Orchardist 

ogy  and  Minor  Surgery  ;  J.  R.  Kippaz,  Medi-  and  Gardener ;  C.  L    Hayes,  Florist ;  D.  A. 

cine  and   Clinical  Medicine;    E.   H.   Pratt,  Steadman,  Foreman    of   Carpenter*s  Shop; 

Anatomy ;  Geo.  A.  Hall,  Institutes  of  Surgery,  E  L.  Lawrence,  Head  Farmer, 

and  Surgical  Anatomy;  J.  W.  Streeter,  Phy-  Number  of  students  (men  328,  women  74), 

siology     and    Pathology;     Edward    Butler,  402. 
Janitor, 
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Illiitois  Wbslbtak  Unitbrsitt  (Bloom-  Martin,  PenmoMhip  and  Booh-heeping ;  Miss 

ington).     President,  Samuel  FrIIows  ;    aim  Arminia  Watt,  Drawing,  Painting,  j*c. ;  John 

Prtfea9or  of  Ethics  and  MetaphysicBf  H.  C.  A.  Gordon,  Librarian, 

DeMotte(yice-President),  AfoMfimatics;  J.  R.  Namber  of  students  (men  and  women), 

Jaqnes,    Gredc  and  B^ew;  B.  S.  Potter,  872. 
Agriculture,  and  MOund  Science;  G.  R.  Grow, 

Latin;  Jennie  P.  WiUing.  EngUeh;  W.  P.  Monticbllo  Ladies'  Sbmiwart  (God- 
Graves,  English;  R.  M.  Benjamin  (Dean  of  ^Jh  Founded  1838.  President,  Miss  Har- 
Law  Faculty).  Property,  Contracts,  and  Do-  "«*  N.  Haskell. 

mestic  Rdalions;    0.   T.    Reeves,  Pleading,  FacJnlty:   EmUy  G.   Alden,   Mental    and 

Evidence,  and  Equity  Jurisprudence;  R.   E.  ^^^  Philosophy  and  English;  Julia  C.  Kel- 

Williams,    Constitutional,    International,    and  \ogg,  Natural  Saence,  History,  and  English ; 

Criminal  Law ;  J.X..  White,  Anatomy,  Physi-  Evelyn    L.    Barbour,  Natural   Science   and 

ology.and  Hygiene ;F,  A.  V&rker,  Music;  J.  ^'9^    Mathematics;    Emma   A.    WiUard, 

O.  Wilson,  Elocution;  Mary  H.  Kuhl,  Ger-  ^^'»  <^  Mathematics;  Margaret  Vreden- 

man;  M.   V.   Crumbaker,  English;    Albert  ^^^^>  Preparatory  Department;  R.  L.  Mit- 

Walkley,    History;    George    E.    Scrimger,  telbach, -FrencA  onrf  German;  Julia  Newton, 

Mathematics.  ^^  Painting,  Drawing,  ^. ;  Ottilie  Maddaus, 

Number  of  students,  287.  ^^^^»   Martha  E.  Inghram,  VoaU  Music; 

Emily  K.  Johnston,  Piano  and  Oigati ;  Har- 

.  Lombard      Unxtbrsitt      (Galesburg).  riet  B.  Pendleton,  ifarron. 

Pounded  1852.    President,  William  Living-  xt          iir               ^                i-a         ii  \ 

/     dl.  A         /•  F  /n  J    I      J  %£     1  North- Western  Collbob    (NapervHIe) 

Pm^                ifJ"^'"^  «"''  ^<^  Founded  I860.    (Report  of  1873.)  vZm^^I 

rSy ': .  Natural  Science ;  John  ^J^  ^^;  '^*'  ^>^  "-^  ^'""^  "^ 

y.  N.  Standish,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy;  •»      i.      -n*  ivr    tt  •j         n             tt  r^ 

T  --    A    T>    I        r»     I      J  r  *'      XT  1      iijr  Faculty:  F.  W.   Heidner,  German;  H.  C. 

Isaac  A.  Parker,  Greek  and  Latin ;  Helen  M.  o    .,,     r  *•      tt  rr  t>          m      »-#  A 

TCn«.i,««i  35V-«^A  .,«//  r*-^^-  .  Ttr««r  T  Pio^  Smith,  Lalm;  H.  H.  Rassweiler,  Mathematics 

isingnam, /'rfincA  ana  (j^tfrmon ;  MaryJ.Ulay-  ^  -kt  ^      to*           ».    n    *  ^      r^     i     n 

nfttnh    P«««^/./««,    n*««,^«l./.    »««.».    i  anrfiVcrfiira/ Science;  A.  Huelster.  GreeA:;  C. 

comD.  freparamry    i/epartment;    oaran    tj,  -^  n          m       et       r     «<•      xt          t    /^ 

^      '        re,.      V,  i^v     .     a#    •  p.  RassweiUer,  French ;  Miss  Nancy  J.  Cun- 

GeoTse  and  Eben  H.  Chapm,  Music,  ..          n^           j  ti     i-      ^  r^— 

T»j  **  ,        -  ^j     ^   ,     '^      J              1  ,,A  niogham.  Preceptress,  and  Teaching  of  Drauh 

Numberof  students  (men  and  women),  112.  »       r  A  r%         n           i-      ttt>i- 

*                           "  tng;  J.  G.  Cross,  Penmanship;  J.  L.  Kockey, 

_-  ^               _               ,.,  ,          .  ^       ,  Accounts;  H.H.Cody,  Commercial  Law ;  H. 

McKehdrbb  Collbob  (Lebanon).  Found-  ^    g^j^i,^    pr^  ^^.^.    ^iss   Minnie  P. 

cd    1828.      (Report    of   1873.)      President,  ^^      Instrumental  Music;    Miss  Mary    E. 

Robert   Allyn  ;    also   Professor   of  Mental,  Cropsey,  PcUnting, 

Moral,  and  Social  Science.  Number  of  students  (men  and  women). 

Faculty:    Oliver    v.  Jones,  Mathematics  295 
and  AstiQonomy,  also  Librarian;  Samuel  H. 

Deneen,   Latin,  also  Fiscal   and   Financial  North-western  Ukivbrsitt  (Evanston), 

Agent;    William    F.   Swahlen,    Greek   and  Founded  1855.  President, Charles H. Fowler. 

German;  Evan  E.  Edwards, Physics, Natural  L  College  of  Literature  and  Science,  D. 

History,  and  English  Literature  ;  Henry  H.  Bonbright,  Dean. 

Horner,  Civil  and    Common  Law;,  Robert  2.  College  of  Technology,  0.  Marcy,  Dean. 

EiUd,  Elocution.  3.  College  of  Literature  and  Art  ( Woman's 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  College),  Frances  E.  WiUard,  Dean. 

266.  4.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Oscar  Mayo, 

Director, 

Monmouth      Collbob      (Monmonth)  5.  College  of  Theology  (Garrett  Biblical 

Founded  1856.  (Report  of  1873.)    President,  Institute),  H.  Bannister,  Senior  Professor, 

David  A.  Wallace ;  (dso  Professor  of  Moral  6.  College  of  Law  ( Union  Law  College  of 

Philosophy,  C.  and  N.  W.  U.),  Henry  Booth,  Dean. 

Faculty  and  other  college  officers:  A.  M.  7.  College  of  Medicine  (Chicago  Medical 

Black,    Greek    and  Hebrew ;   J.  R.  Boig,  College),  N.  S.  Davis,  D&an. 

Latin ;    Alexander    Toung,    Evidences    of  8.  Preparatory  School,  H.  F.  Fisk,  iVui- 

Christianity ;    J.    C.     Hutchison,     Natural  cipal. 

Science;  3.  il.^\\9oxi, Mathematics ;lL\iom9S  Faculty  and  officers:   Charles  H.  Fowler, 

H«    Rogers,    Mathematics  ;   Agpies    Strang,  Moral  and  Intellectual  PkUosophy ;  Henry  Ban- 

French  and  German  ;  John  A.  Gordon,  Eng-  nister,  Exegetieal  Theology;  Daniel  Bonbright, 

li$h  Language;  S.  H.  Price,  Music;  J.  M.  Latin;  Francis  D.  Hemenway,  Hebrew;  N. 
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S.  Davis,  PiindpUs  and  Practice  of  Medicine;  and  Tnierpretatum ;  E.  Marsh,  Cftemitinf,  Ge- 

W.   H.  Byford,   Obstetrics  and  Diseases   of  dogy,  and  Mineralogy ;  T.  M.  Stewart,  Matht- 

Women   and  Children;    Edmund    Andrews,  matic8;lR.M.Jos\yUy  Medicine  and  Physiology; 

Surgery;  H.  A.  Johnson,  Diseases  of  Respira-  Georj^  B.  Dodge,  Principal  of  Preparatory 

iory  and  Circulatory  Organs ;  Ralph  N.  IsJiam,  Department ;  J.  T.   CoTel  and  Miss   S.  M. 

Suryiccd  Anatomy  and  Operations ;  J.  H.  Hoi-  Jewett,  Assistants;  Flora  Hamilton,  Music; 

lister,  Pathofoyy  and  Patkologioai  Anatomy;  Washington  Leverett,  Z^Vorton. 

Oliver  Marcy,  Natural  History ;  J.  S.  Jewell,  Number  of  students    (men  and  women), 

Psychological  Medicine  and  Nervous  Diseases  ;  237. 
Louis  Kistler,  Greek ;  Miner  Raymond,  Sys- 

tematic  Theology;   R.  J.  Patterson,  Mfdical  St.      Ignatius      Collbob      (Chicago). 

Jurisprudence ;   Dan\e\  T,  Selson,  Physiology  Founded  1870.    President,  E.  Cooseman& 

and  Histology ;  David  Hilton  Wheeler,  English  Faculty  and  officers  :  J.  S.  Verdm.   Fi«. 

Literature  and  History;  Thomas  Sevan,  Hy-  President  and  Prefect  of  Studies;  J.  G.  Ven- 

giene ;  Robert  L.  Cumnock,  Elocution ;  E.  O.  ^^"^^^  Gennan,  also  Librarian  ;  F.  X.  Shulak, 

F.  Roler,  Olistetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  Mineralogy  and  Natural  History ;  M.VanAgt, 

and  Children ;  Thomas  S.  Bond.  Demonstrator  ^'^  ""'^  ^'» ''  ^'  I^mbert,  Poetry  and 

of  Anatomy;  Julius  F.  Kellogg,  Mathematics  ^'■«^'  ^'  ^'  l^Wy,  Preparatory  Course;  W. 

and  Astronomy ;  WOlinm  E.  Quine,  Materia  T.  Kmsella,  First  Mumamties;   R.  Shaffel. 

Medica  and  Therapeutics;  Samuel  Jones,  QpA-  ^J^^  HumanUies;   F.  W.  HiUman,  Thrd 

thalmoiogy  and  Otology;  H.  P.  Merriam,  Or-  Humamtusand  German;  P.  J.  Van  Loco, 

ganic   Chemistry  and  Toxicology;   Henry  M.  ^7"?"'  ^-  EurJght,  B,  S wanton,  Commei- 

Bannister,  Curator  of  Museum;  Charles  W.  cud  Course. 

Pearson,  German;  W.  A.  Haines,  hwrganic        Number  of  students, . 

CAemts<7^ ;  Henry  S.  Carhart,  PAvncs ;  Kate  tt                              /^           ^     #nu-        » 

.      T     1              rr         1       u             r»      "Ii.      r            /•  UnIVBBBITT      OF       CHICAGO      (ChlCagO). 

A.  Jackson,  French;  Henry  Booth,  Law  of  t?       i  j  io-.»      «     -i    *.   t  -n   rv     i-IIt 

n    I  n      ^        J  ni    J'        T            m  Fouudod  1857.    President,  J.  R.  Doolittle. 

Real  Pniperiy  and  Pleading;  Lyman  Trum-  ^      -        -          -n  x»  •       /-»     ?     -nr-ii.- 

X,  yy    r           3  T    '       J           T          T*-!-!  Faculty :  James  R.  Boise,  Greek ;  Wilhum 

bull,  i>ato  ana  «/un«priia8noe ;  James  R.  Doo-  w  ^,            dl  *    •     ■  j    t?    i'%     r* 

!•  .1      ir*  -J          r»;    j«           J  n      *•        ir  Mathcws,   lihetonc  and    Enqtish    LUerature; 

httle,  Evidence,  Pleading,  and  Practice ;  Van  .,           i   „          %r  si       s-        t    w-m- 

-.      *   T^      .    *   r        /^   M     .    #       TiLM'  Alonro  J.  Howe,  Mathematics;   J.  William 

Buren  Denslow,  £a«,  ofOnaract,,  ^;  PhUip  g            ^^    ^^^              g^^  ^ 

?^i*"n^^'S''    W'';!r^  r^'v  "«'<"»y'-   ««»■•?   Booth.   £»«.;    C.   Gilbert 

LB  Br*iwa\   W^and  Proba^;Wm^^  X.  ^^j^     CHmLy,  John  C.  Fnseman.  Gudk 

Nmde.  Pnwteoi  7W^;  Joseph  G   A'lyn.  ^^^j^    M.  H.  Holmes.  r)r»»mj,f  Nathaa 

CWry;  Wm   A.  Meualf.  C.vU  Engineer-  sheppivd.  Logic  <«ul Public  Speaking;  Ransom 

iw;    Hans  Balatka,    Choral   and  Concerted  t\    *       fz^-i         ^     *            j  nt     •  i         r» 

-7    .      T      .    T-i  «     r    ^           ^  I  w    •       T  Dext/er,  jSolHogy,  Anatotny,  €uid  Phystologii ;  G. 

ifttsic;  Louis  Falk, /nsininiento/ifustc;  Jas.     ,,  ^    ..     j^/^^    ^   n    T««k d  * 

Gill,  Harmony!  Ada   B.  Lathrop.  A/«.ic;  J^i^"*""''  **•  ^^  I"K>»«°. 'P*^^-"'^, 

AnnaI^wi..roca/^«.fc;  George  W.Win^  Union    College   of  Uw.     (See  NowH- 

cu"'  f*"'/,^}*"  Bard  G,«i;  Edwin  R.  ^^„^,^  Un.a^esitt.) 

Shrader    a«»«try  and  PAj^ ;    ^w.    L.  jj^^  of  studenu.  151. 

Parks,  Mathematics ;  Fredenc  Raymond,Crr«eft;; 

AL  H.  Holmes,  Draunng ;  Minerva  B.  Norton, 

History ;  Harriet  E.  Reed,  Mathematics  ;  Anna  IOWA. 

S.  Marcy,  Natural  History  ;  Edwin  C.  Arnold, 

Mathematics;  J.  H.  Bates,  Latin;  H.  Maria  Cornell CoLLBOB(Mt.  Vernon).  Found- 

Pettengill,  OU  Painting;  Mary  L.  McClure,  ed  1857.    (Report  of  1873.)    President^  Rev. 

Drawing  ;  Evelyn  C.  Crosby,  English ;  Rev.  William  F.  King ;  also  Professor  ofMond  and 

and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Lathrop.  Home  Department.  InteUectual  Philosophy. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  866.  Faculty  :  Alonro  Collin,  Natural  Scuncee ; 

H.  J.   Cooke,   Preceptress,  German,  and  Hit' 

Shurtleff    College    (Upper    Alton )«  ^ory;  Hugh  Boyd,  Gr^eikafufZalin;  Isaac  T. 

Founded  1835.    President,  A.  A.  Eendrick.  Webster,  Civil  Engineering  and  Military  Sd- 

Faculty  and  other  officers:    Orlando  L.  eitce; -Sylvester  N.   Williams,  Mathematics; 

Castle,  Oratory,  Rhetoric,  wid  BeUes-Lettres ;  Hamline  H.   Freer,  Librarian,  and  Principal 

Oscar  Howes,  Latin  and  Greek;  Justus  Bulk-  Preparatory  and  Normcd  Departments;  Amanda 

ley.  Church  History  and  Polity ;   —  — ,  F.  Plasket,  Perspective,  Drawing,  and  Paint- 

Maihematics  and   Natural  Hittory ;    N.   M.  ing ;  Mary  A.  Neff,  Langua/^es  and  Matkemat- 

Wood,  Systematic  Theology  and  History  of  ics;    Genia  M.   Wilde,  AsMistarU    Teacher; 

Doctrine;  JamMli.  StxAer,Biblic(d  Literature  Felix  Flescher,  Inttrumental  Music:   h  H. 
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Bonn,    Vocd  Music;  Samnel  H.  Goodyear,  tiee;    Amos   N.    Currier,    Latin;    Charles 

Book-keeping  and  Penmanship.  A.    White,    Natural    Science ;    Stephen    N. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  Fellows,  Didactics;  John  F.  Dillon,  Medi- 

350.  oal  Jurisprudence ;  William  F.  Peck,  Surgery; 

^  P.  J.  FaiDBworth,  Materia  Medica;  W.  S. 

BuRMiroTOir  University  (Burlington).  Robertson,  if«l.c«ie ;  W.  D.  Middleton,  PA«»- 

Fonnded  1852.    President,  L.  F.  Wortman;  ^^^  ^^  Microscopic  Anatomy;  J.  C.  ShWr 

also  Professor  of  Latin,  Gredc,  History,  ^.  ^^   Obstetrics  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 

Faculty:   C.  C.  Pratt,  Commercial  Dep't;  Children;  Leonard  F.  Parker,' G«e«r ;  Elixar 

:  —7;.-^^'"''?^  ^J^"^  ^""^  ^f^,  ^"^  beth  A.  Griffiths,  Mathematics ;  Celia  A.    M. 

mattes:  Miss  A.  S.  A.  Norwood  Mathematics  furrier,  Latin ;  William  C.  Preeton,  Physical 

and  English ;  UoldeSvmmg,  German;  Uu-  Science  and  AgricuUural  Chemistry ,    Sarah  F. 

net  E.  Newman,  English;  L.  W.  and  Mrs.  Lo^ghridge,  Normal  Department;  Gilbert  L. 

Williams.  Music.  Pinkham  and  Caroline  H.  PInkham,  EngUsh ; 

Number  of  students  (men  23,  women  41),  y^^j,  j.^  j^^jp^er.  Physical  Science;  J.    C. 

^*  Matthews,  German ;  E.  F.   Clapp  and  J.  B. 

Humboldt  College  (Humboldt).  Found-  ^^*^°;  Anatomy  ;B.  W.  Pryce.  Surgery; 

edl872.    President,  S.  H.  Taft  ?;   H.  Hazen,   Ophthalmclo^  and    Otology: 

Faculty:   D.  B.  Stone,  Mathematics,  and  ^)  ^"«.^'  Insanity;  PriscilU  MilUken, 

Principalo/Normal  Def/t;  J.  StOYons,  Ancient  Gruk  and  Latin. 

Languages;  F.  L.  Harvey,  Natural  Sdenfies;  Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 

G.  H.  Horswell,  Assistant  Pupil.  ^^' 

Number  of  studenu  (men  and  women),  111.  j^^^  j.^^^  College  (Tabor).  Found- 
ed   1854.      (Report   of   1873.)      President, 

Iowa  College  (Grinnell).  Founded  1847.  William  M.  Brooks;  also  Professor  of  Bhet- 
(Report  of  1873.)  President,  George  F.  oric  and  English  Literature. 
Magoun ;  also  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Faculty  :  James  E.  Todd,  Natural  Sciences ; 
Science.  Johnson  Wright,  Latin  and  Greek ;  A.  S.  Mo- 
Faculty:  Samuel  J.  Buck,  Mathematics  Thsnon,  Preparatory  Department;  'EmmA  F. 
and  Natural  Philosophy;  John  Avery,  Greek,  Gaston,  Ladie^  Department;  B.  B.  Geer, 
also  Modem  Languages ;  Henry  Carmichael,  Music. 
Chemistry  and  Natural  Science;   Arthur  S. 

HtiTdy,  Ciiyil  Engineering,  Applied  Mathemat'  lowA      Wbblbtak     Uhitkesitt     (Mt. 

ics,.and  Military  Drill;  Richard  W.   Swan,  Pleasant).    Founded  1850.     President,  John 

Latin,  also  Associate  Principal  of  Academy ;  Wheeler ;  also  Professor  of  Menial  and  Moral 

Jesse  Macy ,  Principal  of  Acadany ;  Mrs.  Susan  Philosophy. 

M.  G.   Sloan,   Lady  Principal;  Edward  M.  Faculty :  John  M.  Mansfield,  Natural  Sa- 

Booth,  Elocution;   James  L.    Hill,    Tutor;  ence;  G.   F.   W.  Willey,  Latin  and  Greek, 

Charles  W.   Gu*Tnsoy,  Tutor;  Miss   Helen  and   Modem  Languages;  Penelope  B.  Am- 

S.    Whitcomb,   Lady   Assistant;    David   G.  hler,  English  Literature;    William   T.  Rob- 

Edmunson,  Tutor;  Thomas   Holyoke,  Phy-  inson,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy;    Mason 

siology  and  Laws  of  Health ;  John  F.  Dillon,  Bayles,  Geology  and  Natural  History;   Alice 

Constitutional  and  Municipal  Laws;  Chester  C.  Babh,  Elocution ;  Henry  Ambler  and  W.  L 

Qo\%  Elements  of  Law;  R    W.  Swan,  Libra-  Babb,  Law;  Wellington  Bird,  Anatomy;  L. 

rian,  W.  June,  Course  in  Commerce  ;  Fred.  Gardner, 

Number  of  students,  331.  Instrumental  Music  and  Vocal  Training;  Sarah 

M.  Gardner,  Instrumented  Music;   Anna  C. 

Iowa  State  Uwiversitt   (Iowa  City).  Wools^n,  OU  Painting;  John  R,  Reasoner, 

(Report  of  1873.)    Founded  1860.  President,  Architecture, 

Geonre  Thacher.  Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  217. 

Faculty:  Nathan  R.  Leonard,  Mathemat' 

ics  and  Astronomy ;  Gustavus  Hinrichs,  PA^s-  Simpsov  Centexart  College  (Indian- 

ical   Science ;    Charles    A.  Eggert,  Modem    ola).    Founded .    President,  Alexander 

Languages  and  Literature ;  William  G.  Ham-  Bums ;  aiso  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral 

mond.  Law;  Wm.  E.   Miller,   Constitution'  Philosophy, 

al  and  Criminal  Law;  Chester  C.  Cole,  Com-  Faculty :  William  King,  Latin  and  Greek; 

mercial  Law,  and  Law  of  Persons  and  Personal  Geo.  C.  Carpenter,  Natural  Science ;  Miss  M. 

Rights;  J.  B.  Edmonds^  Pleading  andPrac-  J.  McKean,  English  Literaturs;  C.  Id.  Gram- 
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blingr,  Mathematics   and  Astronomy;   Helen  St.     Louis    Uhiversitt    (St.    Lonu). 

Matthews,  Music;    Mrs.  Ellison,  Painting;  Founded  1829.    President,  S.  J.  Zealand. 

W.  8.  Carpenter,  Tdetjraphy ;  Chas  L.  Bare,  Faculty  and  officers :  P.  J.  Lcysen,  Vice- 

Book-keepinff     and    .Penmanship;     Rebecca  President  and  Prrfect  of  Studies;  W.  H,  lUW, 

Braucht,    Dora    Giffbrd,    O.   W.    Samson,  Mental  and  Moral  PhHosophy ;    C.  J.   Leib, 

Tutors;  H.  W.  Maxwell,  Common  Law  and  Mathematics,   Physics,    and    German;  F.  J. 

Equity;  P.  Gad  Bryan,  Constitutional  Law;  Boudreaux,  Chemistry;  J.N.  Poland,  Rhetoric 

C.  W.   Davis,  J.  W.  McCleary,   Thos.   S.  and  Elocution;    H.  Moeller,  Poetry;  J.   P. 

Parr,  Physiology  and  the  Laws  of  Health,  Frieden,  Humanities,  also  Librarian  ;  M.  M. 

Nuiiiberofstndents  (men  and  women),  243.  Harts,  Humanities;  J.  Straetmans,  Huuiani" 

ties;  J.  Van  Krevcl,  Humanities;  M.  Conrt- 

Upper     Iowa    University    (Fayette),  ^ey.  Rudiments;  J.  M.  Hayes,  Rhetoric  and 

Founded .  Commercial  Course ;   E.  D.   Kelly,  Rhetonc; 

Faculty  :  John  W,  Bissell,  Vice-President,  j.  jj.  BoeTcr,  Grammar;  P.  Roos,  Grammar; 
and  Natural  Science ;  R.  S.  Ayann,  Secretary,  j.  p.  Wagner.  Preparatory  Dep't ;  H.  A. 
Ancient Lanyuages and  German;  C.  C.Parker,  Schaapman,  French;  W.  D.  Ellsworth,  Pen- 
Anatomy  and  Physiology;  S.  W.  Ingham,  manship;  J.  B.  Boever,  E.  D.  Kelly,  J.  P. 
Moral  Physiology  and  Biblical  Literature ;  Frieden,  H.  Moeller,  Prefects  of  Discipline ; 
Henry  E.  Hurd,  Commercial  Department ;  c.  J.  Richter,  H.  Vogt,  B.  J.  Roth,  Music; 
Lucreiia  Brunson,  Grammar,  Geography,  and  x.  L.  Papin,  Physician. 
History;  Sarah  P.  Bench,  Mathmatics ;  Number  of  students,  374. 
Abigail  Mills,  Draun'ng  and  Painting ;  Caroline 

Csthcait,  Instrumental  Music ;  Henry  Wiltsic,  St.   Vincent's    College    (Cape  Girar- 

Telegraphy;  Sarah  E.  Bucklie,  Mathematics;  deau).    Founded  1843.    President,  Anthony 

Mina  G.  Van  De  Mark,  English.  Verrina. 

Number  of  students   (men  and  women).  Faculty  and  officers:   Secundns  Lavizcri, 

217.  Theology;  P.  B.  Dunphy,  Plain^hant ;  J.  J. 

V.  Talley,  Rubrics;  F.  A.  Rheindorff,  Mord 

MISSOURI.  Philosophy. 

Central  College  (Fayette).    Founded  '         ' 
.    President.  J.  C.  Wills:  also  Professor  «,            .t«.          r^                 fT-t-^i 

fMaih     hoti                                    *                   J  WILLIAM    JSWBLL    COLLBOB     (Llbcrtj). 

1?      I**"      i/    V    1?     *       -kji     1    nil         Founded  .     President,  — ;  also 

Faculty:    F.  X.  Forster,  Moral   Philoso-  p   ^         f  Moral  P/ Inno  h 

p    , .  r*;  [ \fewJ        r    *            •    t'  Chairmcm  of  Faculty,  also  School  of  English 

^  •'i,     '               a'-    ^  r                     j*n     '  and  nisU)ry;R.'B.S&:np]e,  Latin  and  German, 

G.  Mumpower,  Ancient  Languages  and  Com-  ,     ^  ,    §    /•  r^     t     r  r>  r^t    i     me  .l 

.  I    r,            XMT    r\    ^'          n  '    '     t    ^  €U80  ochoot  of  Greek;  J.  G.Vleirk,  Alathematics 

pT  rat'^'v^^'  '^  ^'^'* ••  ■^-  ^  ^"*"'  ^'^'^  ^^"' "'" 

epa     ory      pan  Schoolof  English  and  History ;  A.  J.  KmtrbOia, 

La  Grange  College  (La  Grange).  Found-  Preparatory  DeparUneni;   J.  C.  Armstrong, 

ed  1865.    President,  J.  F.Cook;  aUo  Pro-  Tutor  of  Latin  and  Greek, 

fessor  of  Sciences  and  Greek.  Number  of  students,  1 27. 

Faculty :    J.   P.  Greene,  Mathematics  and 

Latin;    Lida     Eaton,    History    and   Belles-  Washington      Univbesitt      {including 

LeUres ;  G.  W.  Conndl,   CivU  Engineering  ^^  Institute)  (St.  Louis).    Founded  I8ii7. 

and  Surveying;  H.  P.   Tate,   Tutor;  J.   B.  President,  W.  G.  Eliot;  Chancellor,  and  Pro- 

Pence,  Principal    Preparatory    Department;  fessor  of  Pol  Uical  Economy. 

J.  M.   Willard,  Penmanship  ;   Julia    Hay,  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Abram 

Music  Department;  W.  H.  Leib,  Vocal  Music;  ^^^^f  Chemistry  and  Physics;  Truman  M. 

J.  G.  Farmer,  Librarian.  I*o«t»  Ancient  and  Modem  History  ;  George 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  Engelmann,  Botany  and  Natural   History; 

IQI^  Calvin    S.    Pennell,   Intellectual   and   Moral 

Philosophy,  and  Principal  of  Mary  Institute; 

Lihooln  College  (Greenwood).  Found-  Sylvester   Waterbouse,    Greek;   Geoige   B. 

ed .    (Report  of  1873.)    Presidents,  Rer.  Stone,  Rhetoric,  and  Principal  of  the  Academy; 

and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Brown.  Henry  Hitchcock,  Real  Property  Law;  Sam- 

-    Faculty :  J.  £.  Black  and  Van  Brooks,  nel  Treat,  Constitutional  and  Admiralty  Law 

Tutors;  Maiy  £.  Bailey,  ilfustc.  and  Practice;   Albert  Todd,    Conteyancuig ; 
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Alexander  Martin, /ii/«nia/tomi/,C7(m«fihi/ibfuz/,  Kavbas  State  Aobioultubal  Colubob 

AdmiraUy,  and  Maritime  Law ;  %sja\is\'BLQ\^x,  (Manhattan).    (Report  of  1873.)    President, 

History  and  Science  of  Law,  Equity,  and  Suc^  Joseph  Denison ;  also  Professor  of  History, 

cession ;  John  M.  Erum,  Roman  Law ;  George  Political  Economy,  and    Mental    and   Moral 

A.  Madill,  Real  Property  Law;  Calvin  M.  Philosophy, 

W(X}dwsLrd,  Mathematics  and  Applied  Mechan-  Facalty:  B.  F.  'M.ixdge,  Natural  Sciences; 

ics;  George  E.  Jackson,  Latin;  Marshall  S.  J.  H.  Lee,  Latin  and  English  Literature;  J. 

Snow,   BelleS'Lettres ;   Henry  Pomeroy,  As"  Everts  Piatt,  Mathematics  and  Vocal  Musio ; 

tronomy  and  Mathematics ;  George  M.  Stewart,  H.  J.  Detmers,  Veterinary  Science  and  Animal 

Mercantile  Law  and  Contracts ;  William  Eim-  Husbandry ;  Fred.  E.  Miller,  Practiced  Agricul- 

beck»  Practical  Astronomy ;  WiHiam  B.  Potter,  ture,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Farm  ;  E.  Gale, 

Mining  and  Metallurgy  ;  F.  Wm.  Raeder,  ^r-  Horticulture^  and  Superintendent  of  the  Nursery  ; 

chitecture ;  Dcnham  Arnold,  Physics ;  Charles  Lizzie   J.    Williams,    Drawing  and   Tutor ; 

A.  Smith,  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering ;  Hattie  V.  Werden,  Instrumental  Music;  Jennie 

Frederic    M.   Cranden,    Elocution;    Chester  Detmers,    Chemistry  and  German;  Ambrose 

Harding  Krum,  Law  of  Pleading  ;  Hiram  L.  Todd,  Mechanics, 

Feet,  Academic  Department ;  John  H.  Jenks,  Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 

German;    Isaac  N.  Cundall,  Academic  De-  S02. 

partment ;  R.  Thompson  Bond,  Mathematics ;  «       «                ,      ^                 ,  * .  t^ .      » 

Rudolph    C.    Areudt^  Modem    Languages;  ^  ^^  ?*?.^'^*    ^^"ff"    (Atchison) 

Horace    A.  Brown,    Academic    DepLJZ;  ^?«^<^«?  }^^^^  ^^^^"^  ^««®-     ^^'^^^^ 

Eli  R.  Offutt.  Academic  Department;  Charles  ^*|f  Chnstoph.                                             . 

H.    Stone,  English    Branches  and   German;  /wulty  and  other  college  officers  :Pirmm 

Waldemar  Malmene,  Vocal  Music;  M«.  Anna  ^'  ^?'''^^.^  ^^^  /  Dtsaphne   Chnstion 

C,  Hillman,  Preparatory  Department;  Miss  ^f^.  II f<»l(.  and  Geography ;  ^eodosius 

lni^^,TioT^^n,Prepartdory Department ;m^  ^^^^*  AnthnHicPenmaMrp     Music,   and 

Amanda  Ford,  Principal  of  Primary  School;  ^T?»'  .^^'^J    Kassen^     Mathematics  and 

Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Leigh,  AssistatU  in  Pri^  Ba^keepmg^alsoPrefe^o/Stn^^^^^^^  Boniface 

manf  School;  Ji.  B^in^kl  Photography ;  A.B.  y^y^^^Jiri,  English, Natural  Ph^osophy,  and 

Copeland  Drawing  Phonography ;  Timothy  Luber,  Evidences  of 

Teachew  in  Mary  Institute:  CalvinS.Pen-  Christianity,I^in,En^^^^^ 

nell,  Principal;  Miss  Mary  S.  Watkins.  Latin  ?7'S*''/"^'f '.  ,^'''!^^  "^  (geography;  F. 

and  Natural  Science;  Miss  Henrietta  Sawyer,  M.  Bradley,  Arithmetic. 

Principal  of  Preparatory  Department;    Miss        Number  of  students, . 

Margaret  T.  Wallace,  Principal  of  Primary  Univbbsitt    op    Kansas     (Lawrence). 

Department;  Miss  Anna  Flintham,  Pnmary  pounded  1864.    President,  John  Eraser ;  also 

Department;  Miss  Florence  K.  Holden,  Pen-  p,^^  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 

manship ;  Miss  Sarah  K  Cole,  Natwral  Sciences  y^^,jy .  j^^^^  ^  Robinson,  Latin ;  Frank 

anrfA/aMcwa^cs;  Miss  Mary  E.  Mack,  iVor.  ^     g^^^^   Natural  Sciences;   Frederic  W. 

wid  Philosophy ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Glidden^wrf-  BardwoU,  Mathematics  and  Astronomy ;  E.  P. 

tngand  ComposUion;  Miss  Anne  W^W,  HiMiny  ^eo^^  ^^^„  Languages ;  D.  0.  Kellogg, 

and  Geography;  MissEmily  P  Pettes,^:^^^;  ^.         ^^  g^^^,  p  K  Stimpson.  Experi- 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Eliot,  English;  Mme.  Louise  ^^^l  Physics;  AlbertNewman, ^ncrtomy  anrf 

Grandjean,    French;    Miss   Henriette  Maria  pA„«oic^„ .  s.  W.  Y.  Schimonsky,  iEnvineer- 

Noa,  German  and  Gymnastics ;  Mrs.  Kate  J.  •      ^^  Industrial  Drawing ;    B.  C.  Smith, 

Brainerd,  Music  ;  Miss  Sarah  M.  Mills,  Draw-  q^^  .  j  jj.  Bartlett,  Vocal  Music, 

tng ;  Miss  Mary  E.  Stratton,  French.  Number  of  students  (men  and  women). 

Number  of  students  ( all  departments  of  the  y  ^^ 
university),  908. 

KANSAS.  WISCONSIN. 

Bakbr   Ukivbhsitt     (Baldwin     City).  Lawbbhob    Ukivbbsitt      (Appleton). 

Founded .    President,  S.  S.  Weathcrby;  Founded  1847.    (Report  of  1873.)   President, 

also  Professor  of  Ancient  Languages.  George  M,  Steele ;  also  Professor  of  Ethics  and 

Faculty:  W.  H.  Sweet,  Mathematics;  M.  CioilPoUty. 

V.  B.  Knox,  Natta-al  Science  and  Philosophy;  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Hiram 

Mrs.  N.  H.  Knox,  English  Literature;  Mira  A.  Jones,  Ancient  Languages  and  Literature, 

E.  Deroing,  Music;  Mn.  N.  H.  Knox,  Mod-  also  Librarian ;  James  C.  Foye,  Chemistry  and 

em  Languages  and  Drawing,  Physics;  Wilbtir  F.  Yocum,  Mathematics  and 
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Astronomy ;  James  H.  Worman,  Modem  HiS'  fed    of  Discipline ;    Francis    Mcrschman, 

tory   and  Langucujes;  .Oliver   P.     DeLand,  Latin,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Book-keeping; 

Principal  Commercial  School;    Margaret    J.  Pankratias  Machren,  Natural  Philosophy  emd 

Evans,  Latin  and  German  ;  Louise  M.  Hodg-  Greek;  Paul  Rettenmayer,  Hebrew  and  Latin; 

kins,  French  and  Botany;  Annie  G.  Wliite,  Aloysias  Hermanatz,  Grerman,  Rhetoric,  Elo- 

Preparatory  Department;   Selina  A.  Clarke,  culion;  William  Brennan,  Arithmetic;  Alex- 

Drawing  and  Painting ;  Sarah  S.  Fitch,  Music,  ander  Christie,  En^ish  Grammar,  Spelling,  and 

Number  of   students   (men   and  women),  Reading;  Francis  J.  Vreybll,  Penmanship  and 

389.  Christian   Doctrine;  Max  Wurst,    Latin  and 

German-English  ;  N.  Steii,  Drawing  and  Archi- 

Milton    Collbob    (Milton).     Founded  tedvre, 

.    President,  W.  C.  Whitford  ;  also  Pro-  Number  of  students,  1 10. 

Jessor  of  Natural,  Moral,  and  Mental  Sciences, 

Faculty:  E.  Searing,  Latin;  A.  Whitford,  University  of  Minnbsota  (St.  Antho- 

Mathematics;    T.   W.   Saunders,    GreO:  and  ^y  ,      (Report  of   1873.)      Founded   1868. 

German;   Lucius  Heritage.  Latin;  Jane  C.  President,  William  W.  Folwell. 

Bond,  Teacher  in  English  Department;  Chloe  Professors:  G.  Campbell,  Moral  and  Intel- 

C.  Whitford,  Mathematics;   Bnth  H.  Whit-  ^^/  Philosophy  and  German;  Dalston  P. 

ford,  Pencdmg  and  Oil  Painting;  R.  Miniie  Strange,  Chemistry  and  Agriculture;  Versal  J. 

Howard,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Walker,  Latin;  Jabez  Brooks,    Greek;  Aris 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  B,Tyoi\tL\6son,RhetoricandEngUsh  Literature; 

^'"*  Eli  L.  Huggins,  Military  Science ;  Newton  H. 

wTxrikTi?crkrPA  Winchell,  Geology;  Helen  Southerland, /xtf m 

MINNESOTA.  ,  ^      '              ^^'      .      r    mi.                       ir  .t 

and  Preceptress;  Edwin  J.  Thompson,  alathe- 

Carlbton  Collboe  (NorthfieJd).   Found-  matics;  Mitchell  D.  Rhame,  Civil  Engineering 

ed  1866.    President,  James  W.  Strong;  also  and  Physics;  W.  C.  Sawyer,  History  and  Ger- 

Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy,  man;  W.  E.  Field,  Superintendent  of  Farm. 
Faculty  and  other  college  offloers :  Horace 

Goodhue,  Greek,  and  Principal  of  Preparatory 

Dep't;  William  W.  Payne,  Natural  Sciences  CALIFORNIA.                       > 

and  Mathematics;  'M.a.rgBTet  J.  "Evskus,  Motiem  *,                     ^                /a     ^     -n    t.      \ 

T                  J  D     --*          T      TT  /^u     u  Frakcibcah  Colleob  (Santa  Barbara), 

Languages  and  Preceptress ;  Jos.  ti.  ChtimbeT'  „       j  j    ,«-«      -o     'j     J   t    t    rxfir    r 

1  •     tm'      w        t  t»  •      a^  *          J  ry  r  Founded  1868.     President,  J.  J.  OKecfe; 

lam,  La^n;  Mary  J.  Boies,  ifa/rofi ana  (7a/(s-  ,     n    j.         ^ n     t    r  .•        ji^^i      -^• 

*i     •       Tk    •  Li.'ri  «•       ir    •  also  Profbssor  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics, 

themes;  D wight  C.  Rice,  Music.  „      i^       /  ^.        *,,         «.           ^  t» 

N      h«»     f  t  d    toj  171  Faculty  and  other  college  oflncers:  J.  Romo, 

'        *  Spanish,  French,  and  Italian ;   P.  P.  Wade, 

Rbd  Wiiro  CoLMOiAM  lOTTiTUT.  (Bed  «'«<*«™°'«»  «»^  EnglM  Literature  i  J  CnUi- 

Wing).     Fonndedl870.    (Report  of  1873.)  ""a,  Boot-tegjinj  <mrf  A/a<fcmat.a ;  J.  K.r- 

Principal,  W.  P.  Hood.  *«»'  P""'^  STT^^I  ^''J  . 

Number  of  itodoitt.  (men  tad  women),  ^^»*^.  ^-  HaberUn,  Cbarle.  Bad.  At- 

IQK  sistants. 

Number  of  students,  75. 

St.  Jok?y'b    Sbmikabt  (ob    Collbob) 

(St.  'Joseph).    Founded  1867.    (Report  of  St.  Ionatius  Collbob  (San  Francisco). 

1873.)    President,  Alexius  Edelbrock  ;    also  Founded  1855.    President,  A.  Masnata. 

Professor  of  Dogmatic  and  Moral    Theology  Faculty  and  other  college   officers :  £.  M. 

and  Ecdesiastical  Hls'ory.  Nattini,  Vice  President,   School  Director,  and 

Faculty  and  other  officers:  Bernard  Locni-  Short  Hand;  J.  Tadini,  Mental Philosopihy and 

kar,    Vice-President  and   Professor  of  Logic,  Spanish ;  J.  M.  Neri,  Physics,  Chemistry,  Prae- 

Metaphysics,  Ethics,  and   Latin ;   Wolfgang  tical  Telegraphing,  and  Assaying ;  J.  Bayma, 

"^or^msLn,  History, English, and German;'\3\nQ  Mathematics;  A.  Maraschi,  Treasurer;  F.  J. 

Northman,  Christian  Doctrine,  Music,  English  Sullivan,  Classics,  English  Rhetoric,  and  Arith' 

Grammar,  and   History;    James    Kearney,  metic;  P.  ()'Flynii,  English  Rhetoric;  F.  L 

Geography,  Mathematics,  Rhetoric,  and  Elocu^  Prelato,    Chaplain    and   Disciplinarian ;    T. 

tion ;  James  Mooney,  French,  Latin,  and  Arith'  Demasini,    Classics  and  French ;    J.   Sasia, 

metic;  Bartholomew  Raj;;e1j,  Logic,  Metaphys^  English  Grammar  and  Arithmetic;  G.  Leggio, 

ics.  Ethics,    Latin,  and  German,  also  Chief  Classics  and  Penmanship ;  C.  Gallian,  Classics 

Disciplinarian;  Meinard  Leuthard,  Book-keep^  and  English  Grammar;  J.  C.  Robinson,  Eng' 

ing;   Placidus  Watry,  Arithmetic,  also  Pre-  lish  Grammar  and  Arithmetic ;  J.  F.  SolUvaa, 
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BocMeeeping,  En^ish  Grammar,  and  Mather  Thomas   Price,   Chemistry  and   Toxicology ; 

nuUics.  Henry  Gibbons,   Materia  Medica  and  Theror 

Number  of  students,  681.  peutia;  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  Mental  and  Moral 

Science   and    Theology;    Rev.   George  Bur- 

Ukitemitt  of  Califormia  (Oakland),  rowea,  J7e6reir  anrf  ad  Testament  Literature; 

Founded   1855.     President,  Daniel  C.  Gil-  Rev.  D.  W.  Toot,  Biblical  and  JEodesiastical 

man ;  also  Political  Economy  and  Soci(d  Sci-  History  and   Church   Government ;    Rev.   W. 

^^'  Alexander,  Biblical  Greek  and  New  Testament 

Faculty :  John  Le  Conte,  Physics  and  In-  Literature, 
dustrial   Mechanics;  Martin  Kellogg,   Latin 

and  Greek;  Joseph  Le  Conte,    Geology  and  Unitbhsitt  of  thb    Pacipio    (Santa 

Natural  History ;  William  T.  Welcker,  Mathe-  Clara).    Founded  1854.     (Report  of  1873.) 

matics;  VanWioda,  Modem  Languages ;  Ezra  President,  A.  S.   Gibbons;  also  Professor  of 

8.  Carr,  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Chemistry;  .  Intellectual  and  Moral  Stience, 

£dw.  R  Sill,  Engiish  Language,  Rhetoric,  His-  Faculty:  O.  S.  Frambes,  Mathematics;  J. 

tory ;  Willard  B.  RLiing,  Chemistry  and  Me-  Nf..  Martin,  Ancient  Languages ;    Georgo  M. 

taUurgy;  Frank  Soul^,  Civil  Engineering  and  Schnck,  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music ;  A.  J. 

Astronomy;  Stephen  J.  Field,  Law;  George  Hanson,    Ancient    Languages;    Mrs.  S.   E. 

Davidson,  Geodesy  and  Astronomy ;   George  Frambes,  Preceptress ;    Miss  K.  F.  Lefler, 

W.  Bunnell,  Ancient  Languages;  Robert  £.  Preparatory  Department;    Mrs.   Louise    M. 

Ogilby,  Drawing ;  Manuel  M.  Corella,  Span-  Curtis,  Ornamental  Branches, 

ish ;  James  M.  Phillips,  Hebrew ;  A.  H.  Allen,  Number  of  students  (men  and  women), 

Latin  and  Ancient  History;  G.  C.  Edwards,  136. 

Mathematics;  Leander  L.  Hawkins,  Mathe-  rkTurnrknx 

matics  and  Surveying ;  Al  bin  PnUker,  German.  OREGON. 

Number  of  students  (men  and  women),  191.  Philomath       Colleo.       (Philomath). 

„  ^  «        •  Founded  .    President,  R.  E.  Williams; 

UiriYBRSiTT    COLLEOB    OF   Saw    FtAiT-  also  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  and 

'■isco    (San    Froncisoo).      Founded    1863.  Languages 

portof  1873.)    I^idwit,  W.  Alexaodcr ;        f^^^],  ". ^  Mathematics ;  Mary 

'   iS^^J'-^^.^^f^'  /»Ke//«toa/  and  Laurence,  Primary  Dep't;  Mrs.  L.  D.  WU- 

Menu  ^htlMopky,  and  Logic.  liams.  Drawing  and  Painting ; ,  In- 

Facalty :   Thomas  Kirkland.  Anaent  Lan-  gtrumental  Mmic. 

guages,  cwrf  Master  of  Senior  Academic  Depart-  dumber  of  students  (men  and  women ),  1 10. 
ment;  Thomas  A.   Robinson,  Afathematics ; 

Thomas  Price,  Chemistry  and  Physics ;  C.  N.  Willamette      Ukiversitt      (Salem). 

Ellinwood,  Physiology;  K.  Bentley,  Compara-  Founded  1853.     (Report  of   1872.)    Presi- 

tioe  Anatomy;  H.  Gibbons,  jun.,  Botany  and  dent,  Thomas  M.  Gatch  ;  also  Professor  of 

Geology ;  J.   B.   Robertson,  Master  of  Junior  Ancient  Languages, 

Academic    Department;  Charles    F.    Morel,  Faculty  and  other  college  officers :  Leonard 

French  and  Spanish ;  B.  A.  Hosemann,  Ger-  J.  Powell,  Mathematics ;  Lowell  L.  Rogere, 

man;  Charles  Prtich,  Dmwing;  M.  K.  Lau-  Natural  Science;    Edmund  J.  Waller,   Lan- 

den,  Superintendent,  History  of  Commerce,  and  guages ;  Mary  M.  Adams,  Modem  Languages; 

Business  Correspondence;  W. B.  Chamberlain,  Ellen  J,  Chamberlin,  Preparatory  Department; 

ivm.,  Business  Department,  Commercial  Science,  Q.  Berry,  Music;   E.  R.  Fiske,  Paihofogy; 

and  Business  Customs;    T.    Benton  Julian,  H.  Carpenter,  ^ur^ery ;  D.  Pay  ton,  PAysiWoTy 

Theoretical  Business  Department,  Book-keeping  f  and  Microscopy;   E.  Y.  Chase,  Anatomy;   8. 

Thomas    A.    Robinson,    Accounts  ;    P.    A.  C.  Simpson,  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Espina,  Penmanship;     C.    C.    Erich,   Tele-  Numberof  students  (men  and  women),  270. 
graphy ;  R.  Espinasse,  Navigation  and  Nautical 

Astrcnomy ;  W.  Alexander,  Political  Economy ;  UTAH 
A.  J.  Bowie  (Emeritus),  Surgery ;  J.  F.  Mdrse, 

(Emeritus),  Medicine ;  Henry  Gibbons,  Medi-  Unitbbsitt of  Dbsbbbt  (Salt  Lake  City). 

dne,  and  Clinical  Medicine;   L.    C.    Lane,  Founded  1850.     President,  John  R.  Park; 

Surgery,    Anatomy,    and     Clinical    Surgery  ;  also  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Lilera* 

Edwin  Bentley,  Descriptive  and  Microscopic  ture. 

Anatomy  and  Pathology  ;    Clinton   Cnshing,  Faculty :  Joseph  L.  Rawlins,  Ancient  Lan- 

Obstetrics and  Diseavs  of  Women  and  Children;  guages  and  Mathematics ;  F.  Bl.  Bishop,  Nat- 

L.    C.    Lane,    Ophthalmology    and   Otology;  wal  Science ;  Kaxi  Q.  ^eaer,  German. 
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It  is  Amazing 

thit  people  neglect  Iliefr  teeth  bo  »hBmprully,  when  the 
IncitliOKble  blesslog  of  w>uuil  teelh  DiBy  be  fnjoyed  to  > 
rl|>e  old  age  if  they  are  IhorouKtal;  rlemixd  every  (iHr- 
The  reKulitr  use  of  80Z0D0MT,  thut  pure  auil  un- 
eqjulled  Jenllfrlce,  will  keep  'he  Ivorj  unnullle-i,  Ihe 
guniB  ruddy  aud  tlie  brenth  pare  aad  iweel.  The  in- 
eretslng  demiinJ  fur  it,  both  la  our  own  enuntry  nnd 
Europe,  (peaks  volumes  for  Iti  greit  merlta.  JtOZO- 
DOKT,  being  compoBed  excluilvel;  of  hyKlenic  regelalile 
elements,  >ad  cootitlniiig  no  solTent,  U  the  ouly  drDtifrlue 
which,  while  wbltenliig  the  euiimel,  preaerveii  its  soudJ- 
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Editor.  PublishaiB, 


THE   PEOPLE'S   MAGAZINE. 


►♦^  » 


A  new  Series  of  this  Monthly  wUl  begin  in  Januarji  1876,  with  the 
Eleventh  Volume. 

The  department  of  FINE  ART,  which  has  especially  attracted  Ama- 
teur Artists,  will  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  William  M.  Hum:  and 
Miss  Helen  M.  Knowlton,  of  Boston. 

The  department  called  the  RECORD  OP  PROGRESS,  which  is  a 
chronicle  of  the  latest  improvements  in  social  order,  is  under  the  edito- 
rial charge  of  F.  B.  Sanborn,  the  Secretary  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tiou. 

The  EXAMINER  is  an  impartial  Review  of  the  most  important  books 
published  in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  America.  It  is  under  the 
special  oversight  of  Frederic  B.  Perkins. 

The  editorial  charge  of  the  literary,  political,  and  speculative  depart- 
ments remains  with  Edward  E.  Hale. 

OLD  AND  NEW  has  won  its  wide  circulation  by  its  popular  stories, 
from  the  pens  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  Mrs.  Whitney,  Bishop  Clark,  Geo.  Mac  Don- 
ald, Miss  Meredith,  Miss  Hale,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  Mr.  Burnand, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Hale,  Mr.  TroUope,  and  other  popular  writers.  These 
stories,  short  and*  long,  form  a  prominent  part  of  the  magazine. 

Our  SKETCHING  CLUB,  by  Rev.  St.  John  Tybwhitt  has  special 
value  for  young  artists  just  beginning  to  draw  from  nature. 

The  MUSICAL  REVIEW  is  a  safe  guide  to  aU  purchasers  of  Music 
who  are  far  from  the  Music  Shops. 

The  invaluable  series  of  articles  on  social,  political,  and  religious  re- 
form which  have  been  contributed  by  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  Mr.  Theodore 
Bacon,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  Fred.  B.  Sanborn, 
John  E.  Williams,  Rowland  S.  Hazard,  Josiah  P.  Quincy,  and  other  writers 
of  distinction,  will  be  regularly  continued. 

Rev.  Dr.  Martineau's  Essays  will  be  completed  in  this  volume. 


Subscription  price  of  **01d  and  New"  $4.00  a  Tear. 

(To  Clergymen  at  Trade  Brice.) 

Address 

F.  B.  PERKINS,  Bosiness  Agent. 
14:3  ^Washington  Street, Boston. 
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The  Boston  Dally  Advertiser. 
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To  the  reading  public  the  coming  feaion  promlBes  to  be  an  unusually  fruitful  one  in  the  deyelop- 
ment  of  matten  of  Interest  and  importance.  Mot  only  are  the  political  issues  in  the  State  of  deep  sig- 
niflcanoe,  but  national  questions  duly  forcing  themselves  upon  the  public  notice  are  of  still  greater 
importance.  The  settlement  of  the  politiciu  and  social  aifaiis  of  the  South  is  now  demanding  atten- 
tion,  and  althouoh  it  promises  to  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty,  it  is  one  which  cannot  be  delayed  wiUi 
safety.  Ihe  Indian  question  is  still  undisposed  of,  and  seems  to  be  as  far  from  a  happy  solution  as 
ever.  The  financial  question  will  excite  more  than  usual  attention  this  winter;  for  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  settled  until  the  finances  of  the  country  are  re-established  upon  a  true  and  satisfactory  basis 
of  real  money. 

THE  DAILY  ADVERTI8EB  will  eontinue  to  devote  a  fair  portion  of  its  columns  to  the  intelli- 
gent Editokial  Discussion  of  these  and  other  leading  topics  of  the  day,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
This  now  prominent  feature  of  the  modem  newspaper  was  introduced  by  the  DAILY  ADVEBTISEB 
at  the  start,  and  will  be  continued  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  honorable  purpose  which  have  character- 
ized it  for  more  than  two  generations. 

OThe  department  of  daily  Musical  and  Dramatic  Criticism  is  of  more  modem  date,  and  will 
remain  in  the  accomplished  hands  which  have  established  its  reputation  the  past  five  yean. 

Writers  experienced  in  Art  and  Literary  Critioism  will  contribute  as  heretofore  to  that  de- 
partment. And  in  the  make  up  of  ALL  its  departanents,  the  DAILY  ADVEBTISEB  will  be  found 
prompt,  eflicient  and  trustworthy. 

Thb  Domestic  Correspondence  of  the  DAILY  ADVEBTISEB  is  derived  from  regularly  es- 
tablished oflices  in  'WaaUnnton,  N«ifr  Y«rli,  and  Aiber  eitien*  and  points  of  speciiu  interest. 
In  New  England  especially,  a  large  number  of  watchful  and  intelligent  correspondents  contribute 
regularly,  so  that  all  important  events  of  the  day  are  duly  recorded  the  following  morning,  or  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  modem  means  of  commuication  will  admit. 

Our  Foreign  Correspondence  now  surpassed  by  that  of  no  other  newspaper  in  the  country, 
Is  in  the  hands  of  men  and  women  of  hish  reputation  and  recoonised  ability  in  iCngland,  Franc*. 
GermaajTy  and  lialjr*  To  these  oriirMKii  sonrees  qiTti^ormaltkm  weare  adding  constantly  the  best 
that  is  afforded  by  a  large  list  of  exchanges,  in  the  way  of  mlseellaneous  reading  and  general  news. 
The  object  is  to  make  the  DAILY  ADVEBTISEB  a  paper  to  be  read  and  to  be  beUeved  in,  and  to  that 
end  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  its  ample  columns  the  medium  of  intelligence  the  most  authentic, 
the  most  useful,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  entertaining,— giving  to  all  Its  departments  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  spirit,— enlisting  in  all  of  them  the  oo-operation  of  expenenced  reporters  and  iiitelligens 
and  trained  writers,—  and  contributing  at  all  times  to  the  enlightened  welfare  and  progress  of  the  com- 
munity on  whose  good  will  it  depends.  Excluding  whatever  is  merely  trivial,  sensational,  and  mis- 
chievous, and  including  as  far  as  possible  whatever  is  necessary  to  keep  pace  with  the  history  of  the 
times,  The  Daily  Advertiser  nopes  still  further  to  enlarge  its  constituency,  and  to  share  the  ad- 
vanta«es  of  a  well-organized  and  liberally  conducted  newspaper. 

The  Business  Department  including  Market  Beporta^  Prices  Current,  Stock  Quotations, 
Financial,  Commercial  and  Marine  Intelligence,  is  in  the  hands  of  journalists  of  long  experience,  whose 
aim  is  to  make  it  completely  accurate,  and  a  trustworthy  reflection  of  the  condition  of  business  every 
day  in  the  year. 


The  subscription  price,  per  annum,  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  is  S12.    To  clubs  of  five  and  up- 
wards, to  one  address,  the  price  is  910  per  copy.    To  clubs  of  twenty,  and  upwards,  the  price  is  $9JX>. 
The  Semi-Weekly  Advertiser  includes  SHIP  NEWS  and  MABKETS ;  price  94  per  annum. 

The  Weekly  Advertiser  contains  Literary  matter  not  given  in  the  Daily  or  Semi- Weekly 
Is  aa  invaluable  compendium  of  News  of  every  description.    Price  $2. 

BOSTON    DAILY    ADVERTISER. 

E.  F.  WATERS,  Treaaorer,     •    •    29  Ck)art  Street,  Bostoiu 


A  Representative  and  Champion  of  American  Art  T»!e! 
Prospectus   for  1875  — Eighth  Tear. 


'9 
THE    ART    JOURNAL     OF    AMERICA, 


"  Hagnifioent  Ounwption,  wonderiUl;  o^triad  out." 

The  necewlty  of  »  popoUr  msdluio  (or  the  rBpreeentatlon  of  tha  prodnctloni  of  our  grwtanlsU, 
bu  alwars  l>eeiireoogDlEed,  and  muiy  ■ttampU  h&yebeen  made  to  meet  Uie  wane  Th»  luiFOBiir 
f&llarta  which  » Invulabljr  followed  each  altempt  In  Uii>  country  to  otabUxb  an  art  Joimal,  did 
not  proTS  tbe  IndUfeience  ot  the  people  of  America  to  (he  clalme  of  hL|{h  Art.  So  Kxm  u  ■  proper  >t>- 
predallou,  or  the  want  and  an  abultrlo  meet  It  wereshowii,  the  nubile  at  anm  rallied  witti  enUiuil- 
um  to  tta  aupport,  and  the  mnit  wu  ■  great  artlgtlc  and  CDminercial  triumph— r/fs  ALblSE. 

THE  ALMSK,  while  Iwued  with  all  Uie  rejuluity.hai  noiieot  tbeteiDporarf  or  (inuly  Initrni 
characterlitic  of  ordluaiy  periodical*.  It  li  an  elegant  nilacelluiy  o(  pure.  light,  and  etaceCul  llirn- 
(ure;  and  a  collection  (4  iHctunia.the  raieatrpeelmenii  of  btUi-IIc  eklll.  In  black  and  white  AJthtmeb 
each  ■ucceeding  number  affords  a  Creah  pliiaiure  to  lU  Irleiida,  the  real  value  and  beauty  of  THE  A- 
_.,.  .. . ,....  .. — ..  !.  .. J, .  .-.  .1™.  ..  ..^  yg„^    ■'^Tbae  other  —■"— ■— 


.o/-vi'i»» 

itityot  fl 


£/jrS  will  be  moat  appreelated  after  It  is  bound  up  at  tne  clou  ol  theyeai 
may  claim  superior  cheapneu,  aa  compared  with  rivali  of  a  Blmilar  daaa.  ___—  ^._, 
and  original  conception— alone  and  unapproached-  aheolucety  without  competition  li 
l«r.    The  poweuor  of  a  oomplele  volume  can  not  dDpUcate  Ilia  qr-"--  -'  -- 

The  national  fea'ture  of  THE  ALIIINE  mu(t  be  taken  In  noiiamw  wnBe!  "Traa  an'lVcwno- 
politan  While  THE  ALDiyS  is  a  strictly  Amerifian  Institullon.  It  doee  riot  conflne  luelf  enlirtl' 
to  the  t«pr<Kluct]on  at  native  art.  lu  mlHlon  In  to  cultlvatea  broad  andapprepUiive  art  Iaitf."nf 
that  will  discriminate  only  OD  grounds  of  Intrinsic  merit.  Thua,  wblle  placing  Iwfure  the  patrotiFnf 
THU  ALDISB.  asalEaiUng^iaracleriitla.  the  prodnotlousof  the  moat  noted  American  arUita-atlcii- 
Uoii  will  alwayg  be  given  l«  speclmeni  from  foreign  mastara,  giving  lubscribers  all  the  pleasure  and  ii- 
Itructlou  obtainable  from  borne  or  foreleu  sonroee. 

The  arllatle  illuetratii.n  of  AmeSoan  acenery,  original  with  THE  ALDIKE,  i«  an  Imporlui 
feature,  and  Ita  magniUcent  plataa  are  of  asliemure  spprupriale  to  the  satiaractoi  y  treatment  of  Ai~ 
tails  than  can  be  aflonled  by  any  Infeiior  pace.  The  judicious  interapan-ion  of  laodscapa.  nisHuc, 
HgnrB.  and  animal  anbjeeU,  sustain  an  unabated  Intennt.  Impowiibla  where  the  scope  of  the  worknui- 
Ones  the  artln  too  elonly  to  a  tingle  style  of  enbject.  The  literature  of  THE  ALDINE  is  a  Jlghi  >n<l 
gracefnl  aeci^inBlmani,  worthy  of  the  artlatlc  teatnns,  with  only  such  technical  dloquisltlans  u  ilo 


Every  iubscrlber  for  187C  vlU  receive  a  besotifnl  portrait,  In  oil  colon,  of  the  same  noble  do; 
whose  picture  In  a  former  laana  attracted  so  much  attention. 

"  Man's   TJnMelflwh   mend" 

wUltw  welcomed  In  every  home.  Everybody  loves  inch  a  dog,  and  the  portrait  is  execntrd  so  true  I0  tk 
life,  that  It  seems  the  veritable  presence  r.f  the  animal  Itself.  The  Hev.  T.  I>e  Witt  Tatmage  tells  th'i 
hl^oa-n  Newfoundland  doii  (the  anesi  In  Brooklj-iDbsrks  at  it  I  Although  so  natnral,  no  one  who  h" 
this  premium  chromo  will  have  the  sligbtest  fear  of  belngblnen. 

Besides  the  duOTiio.  every  advance  subscriber  to  •fBE  AhDlNEtatVea  \h  conslltuted  a  dkiii- 
ber,  and  entitled  Vi  all  the  privileges  of 

OTHi*::  A.i.»iNEi  ABrr  union. 

The  Union  owns  Uie  originals  of  all  THE  ALDINE  pictures,  which,  wlihnther  paintings  ixd  'Ti- 
gravlngii,  are  to  be  dlstrlbuieif  among  the  members.  To  every  series  of  fi.OM  subscribers.  IMI  dlB-  urn 
pieces,  valued  at  ov»rI2,S00  are  distributed  us  soon  as  theserles  Isfull,  and  the  awards  of  eacliMil.i, 
as  made,  are  to  be  pnbllshed  in  the  next  succeeding  Issue  of  THE  ALMHe.  This  feature  onl/  nf^- 
plies  tfl  subscribers  who  pay  for  one  ytar  in  mlranct-  Foil  particulate  In  drcnlar  aent  on  apphwrnuu 
enclostngastamp.  XJCHMS. 

One  UtibteHpHon,  entUUng  to  THE  ALDISE  one  ytar,  the  Chrome 
and  Uie  Art  Union, 

S6.00  per  annum,  in  advance. 

(No  charge  for  postage.) 

Speoimen  Copies  of  THE  ALDINE,  60  Cents. 

THE  ALDIHE  will,  hereafter,  be  obtainable  only  by  subscilpUon.    There  will  be  no  reductd  w 

vasser,  wit}imt  riipimiiMlily  to  Ike  piibliikrri.  eicept  In  cases  where  Ihe'cartiflcatels  given,  beariuj 
the  f  .^->imUa  signature  of  JAMES  8CTT0N,  hreeident. 

CANVASSERS    W^ANXEI>. 

.-\uy  person  wishing  to  act  pemLanentlj  as  a  local  canvasser  will  i^icelve  fuU  and  prompt  infor- 
mation by  applying  to 

THE    ALDINE   COMPANY, 

sa  MAines  lakx,  kkw  yoke. 

W 


isr  J,  — - 1  srs. 

EGBERTS  BROTHERS'  NEW  BOOKS 

FOR    GIBLS   AN!}    BOYS. 


MISCHIEFS  THAKESGIVING,  and  other  Storiei,    By  Susan  CooHdge.    With  Illustrations 

by  Addie  Ledyard.    Price  $1.50. 

There  will  be  a  irrand  rush  for  this  new  book,  by  the  author  of  those  popular  books,  '*  The 

New  Year's  Barsain,"  "  What  Katy  Did,"  **  What  Katy  Did  at  School."    These  books  are  all 

uniformly  bound,  so  that  the  four  make  a  pretty  little  library ,  and  they  are  sold  for  $1.50  each. 

MORE  BEIVTIME  STORIES.    By  Louise  Chandler  Moulton.    With  Illustrations  by  Addie 
Ledyard.    Price  $1.50. 
This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Hrs.  Houlton's ''  Bed-Time  Stories,"  published  last  year,  and 
which  has  had  a  very  large  sale*    Thousands  of  little  folks  who  bought  tnat  book  will  want  thi.^. 

HARRT  BLOUNT.    X^et  every  boy  in  the  land  watch  for  Mr.  Hamerton's  new  book  for  boys, 
*' Harry  Blount";  being  Passages  in  a  Boy's  Life  on  Land  and  Sea.    Price  $1.60. 
This  book  will  be  ready  in  November,  and  we  can  promise  everybody  a  rich  treat  in  its 
perusal. 

ANTONY  BRADE;  a  Story  of  a  School.  By  Robert  LoweU,  author  of ''The  New  Priest  hi 
Conception  Bay."    Price  $1.75. 

[Extract  from  the  Avthoi^t  Dedication. 

"  For  you  who  recall  the  fluttering  of  school-book  leaves  at  desks  now  gone  to  dust,  and  the 
waving  of  sunny  hair  in  the  air  long  ago;  for  you  who  have  been  boys,  or  are  boys,  or  like 
boys,  this  book  is  lovingly  written." 

CHAPTERS  ON  ANIMALS.  One  of  the  best  books  we  know  of  is  Mr.  Hamerton's  Chapters 
on  Animals.  It  has  twenty  illustrations,  and  is  fUll  of  anecdotes  about  do^,  horses,  cats 
and  other  animals.    Price  $2. 

F.  GRANT  &  CO. ;  or.  Partnerships.  A  Stbry  for  the  boys  who  ^*  mean  business."  By  Rev. 
Geo.  L.  Cbaney.    With  Illustrations.    16mo.    Price  $1.50. 

SPEAKING  LIKENESSES.  By  Christina  Rossetti.  With  IllustraUons  by  Arthur  Hughes. 
Square  8vo.    Price  $2.00. 

CHILDREN'S  STORIES.       By  Eleven  Harvard  Sophomores.    Square  16mo.    Price  $1.C0. 


MISS  LOUISA  M.  ALOOTT'8  W0&X8. 

LITTLE  WOMEN;  or,  Meg,  Jo,  Beth,  and  Amy.    With  Illustrations.    Two  volumes.    16mo. 
$8.00. 

HOSPITAL  SKETCHES  and  Camp  and  Fireside  Stories.    With  Hluftrations.    16mo.    $1.50. 

AN  OLD-FASHIONED  GIRL.    With  Illustrations.    16mo.    $1.50. 

LITTLE  MEN ;  Life  at  Plumfield  with  Jo's  Boys.    With  Hlnstrations.    16mo.    $1 60. 

MY  BOYS,  Etc.       Being  the  first  volume  of  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag.    16mo.    $1.00. 

SHAWL-STRAPS.    Being  the  second  volume  of  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag.    16mo.    $1.00. 

CUPID  AND  CHOW-CHOW,  Etc.  Being  the  third  volume  of  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap-Bag.    16mo. 
$1.00. 

WORK.    A  Story  of  Experience,  With  Character  lUustrations  by  Sol  Eythige.    16mo.    $1.75. 


.     JEAV  DraSLOWS  BTOlUEES. 
STUDIES  FOR  STORIES.    Illustrated.    16mo.    $1.25. 

STORIES  TOLD  TO  A  CHILD.    First  and  Second  Series.    Illustrated.    lOmo.    Each  $1.25 
A  SISTER'S  BYE-HOURS.    Illustrated.    16mo.    $1.25. 
MOPSA,  THE  FAIRY;  A  Story.    Illustrated.    16mo.    $1.26. 


BEY.  EDWARD  £.  HALE'S  8T0BIB8. 

TEN  TIMES  ONE  IS  TEN.    Price  88  cents. 

CHRISTMAS  DAY  AND  CHRISTMAS  EVE.    Ten  Christmas  Stories.    Price  $1.50. 

IN  HIS  NAME.    A  Story  of  the  Waldenses  seven  hundred  years  ago.    Price  $1.25. 

OUR  NEW  CRUSADE.    Mr.  Hale's  New  Christmas  Temperance  Story  will  be  ready  early  in 
December. 


Send  for  our  Catalogue.    These  books  ought  to  be  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  but  when  y 
can't  find  them  at  the  oookstores,  we  will  mail  them  to  you  on  receipt  of  the  aclvertised  pn< 

ROBERTS  BBOTHEBS, BOSTON. 
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USa  fludwv  lisw  T»* 

WHY  SHOULD  YOU  SUBSCRIBE  FOR 
THE  "PHRENOLOGICAL  JOURNAL?" 

Becaue  It  teachee  one  to  "  know  hlnuell; "  to 


:t,  hii  r 


mory.  powen 


Intol- 


nd  bl*  entire  cbenteter. 
B  tt  enabiei  one  to  learn  what  hta  Bt^eia 


o  the  punult  In  which  hi 


and  so  contrllmte  to  aocU  harmony  and  hai^laeei- 
HTBUie  it  clearly  indleatea  the  poialblUtlea  of 

IndlTldual  Improvement.and  encounicee  all  to  work 

toward  a  higher  plane  ol  moral  and  lihjaleal  Ufa. 
BasaBaeltenablaaUie  parent  and  thetaaeheilo 

tialn  and  educBt«  the  yonng  In  accordance  with 

natutal  law  and  dltins  truth;  ph/iical,  mental. 

spiritual. 
Baeaaea  tl  faltUoDT  and  cBHdldlT  repreaenti 

human  life  and  human  (diaractat  In  all  ihelr  pbsBi. 

rHiitts  of  the  IniestigaUona  In  tbo««  suieni^  which 


forma,  and  l>  an  exponent  of  all  good  measures. 

BeuBic  It  Is  readable  and  entertalnlna,  as  well 
u  inatruotliei  teaching  " progiesa  and  ImproYs- 

BeeKMM  It  contains  aketobes  and  portnlta  of 
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Phrenology  being  of  uDWenal  apptlcaUon,  and 
mads  nee  of  In  some  waj  by  even  thoaa  who  deny  It. 

Bacanee  It  pabllahee  nothing  of  a  trlTlal  or  use- 
less nature,  but  adapta  Ita  skeuhee  and  etorlea  lo 
some  beneBclal  end. 

BetHVce  it  la  declared  by  many  pnblicatlOBf  of 
the  better  clasa  to  be  (ha  beat  magaslne  for  family 


.^^  _„.  — bare  taken  It  tor  yean  pa 

generally  consider  It  "Indispensable.'* 
« J  -"Lcha  periodical  to  aid,  coi 


Because  It  rIcUy  deeerrei  pHpetuitlon  and  your 
lupport  and  liberal  patronage. 

uaeaaie  It  is  only  13  a  year,  and  a  new  Tolume 
becrtna  «Ilb  the  January  number.  Addieaa,  9.  R. 
Wellb,  Publisher,  3t»  Broadway,  S.  T. 


BDnoATionrAi.  autd  soiEmrTiFio 

TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED   BT 


23  Murray  &  27  Warren  St.,  New  York. 


WEISBACH*S  MECHANICS  OF  ENOINEERINO. 
Tbeoretlcml  Mechanici.  Translated  ftom  the  fourth 
augmented  and  Improved  Oerman  edition,  by  Eekley 
M.  Coxe.  Syo.  1400  pagea,  M2  wood-cat  iUuatratluna. 
Cloth,  910.00. 

PLATTNER'8  BLOW-PIPE  ANALYSIS.  A  complete 
Kulde  to  Qualitative  and  Quantitative  Examlnationc 
with  the  Blow-Pipe.  Revteed  and  enlarged  bv  Prof. 
Illchter,  Freiburg.  Translated  from  the  last  German 
edition,  by  Professor  H.  B.  Cornwall,  assisted  by  J.  H. 
Caswell.  Illustrated  with  87  wood-cuts  and  one  litho- 
graphic plate.   SBO  pages.   8vo.    Cloth,  $7.00. 


ANALYTIC    MECHANICS.   4to.     Cloth, 


PEIKCE'S 
910.00. 

RAMMELSBURO'S  GUIDE  TO  A  COURSE  OF 
Ql- AMTiTATXVB  CtaiMiCAL  ANALT8M,  especially  Of  Min- 
erals and  Furnace  Products.  Illustrated  by  example. 
Translatad-by  J.  Towler,  M.  D.    8vo.    Ctoth,  92.25. 

ELIOT  AND  STOR£R*S  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATiyE 
CuBMiCAL  ARALT8I8.  By  Charlcs  W.  Eliot  and  Frank 
H.  Storer.  New  edition,  revised,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  authors,  by  W.  R.  Nichols,  Profbssor  of  Cheml»> 
try  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Il- 
lustrated,   llmo.    Cloth,  91.00. 

THE  BLOW-PIPE.  A  guide  to  its  jise  in  the  detenpl- 
nation  of  salts  and  minerals.  Compiled  from  various 
sources^  by  Georee  W.  Plympton,  C.  E.  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor or  Physical  Science  In  the  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    ISmo.    Cloth,  9100. 

P  YNCHON*S  CHEMICAL  PHYSICS.  Designed  for  the 
use  of  Academies.  Colleges  and  High  Schools.  Illus- 
trated with  numerous  enKravlngs,  and  containing  co- 
eious  experiments,  with  directions  fur  preparing  them. 
ly  Prct.  Thomas  Russell  Plncheon,  M.  A.  New  edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.   Svo^    Cloth,  93.00. 

£OLESTON*S  MINERALOGY.  Lectures  on  Desertp- 
tive  Mineralogy,  delivered  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Col- 
umbia College.  By  Professor  T.  Egleston.  Illustrated 
with  34  Uthographic  plates.   8vo.    Cloth,  94.50. 

THE  PLANE  TABLE,  and  its  use  in  Topographical 
Surveying.    Illustrated.    8vo.    Cloth,  92.0lC 

**  This  work  is  a  republication  from  the  papers  of  the 
V<M»t  Survey,  and  ^?es  a  description  of  tne  plane  table 
<'niploved  In  that  service,  and  the  manner  of  using  it**  — 
A'^v  torJt  Time$. 

AUCHINCLOSS*  LINK  AND  YALVE  MOTIONS. 
Illuktrated  with  28  copper^plate  engravings,  and  38 
wood-cuts,  including  the  Travel  Scale.  Third  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.   8vo.    Cloth,  93.00. 

M  ACCORD'S  SLIDE  VALVE  BY  ECCENTRICS.  A 
Practical  Treatise,  examining  by  methods  the  action 
of  tlie  Eccentric  upon  the  Slide  valve,  and  explaining 
the  practical  processes  of  laying  out  the  movements, 
adapting  the  valve  for  its  vanoas  duties  in  the  steam 
iMigine.  For  the  use  of  Engineers,  Draughtsmen,  Ma* 
chinista,  and  Students  of  Valve  Motions  in  general. 
By  W.  C.  MacCord.  A.  M.,  Profeeser  of  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Stevens*  Institute  of  Technology.  Hoboken. 
N.J.    lUastrafed.    4to.    Cloth, 94.00. 

MERRIIX*8  IRON  TRUSS  BRIDGES  FOR  RAIL- 
BO  A  OS.  The  Method  of  Calculating  Strains  in  Trusses, 
with  a  carofhl  comparison  of  the  most  prominent 
Trusses,  in  reference  to  econoiay  la  oombiaatlon,  etc. 


etc.  By  Brevet  Colonel  Waiiam  E.  Merrill,  U.  8.  A. 
With  nine  lithographed  plates  of  illustrations.  Second 
edition.   4to.    Cloth,  90-00. 

8HREVE  ON  BRIDGES  AND  ROOFS.  A  Treatise 
comprtslmc  the  determination  of  Algebraic  Formulas 
for  Strains  in  Horizontal,  Inclined  or  Ratter,  Triangu- 
lar, Bowstring,  Lenticular  and  other  Trusses,  from 
fixed  and  moving  loads,  with  practical  applications 
and  examples,  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Engineers. 
By  Samuel  H.  Shreve,  A.  M.,  Civil  Engineer.  With  87 
wood-cut  lllustrstlons.   8vo.    Cloth,  95.00. 

STONE Y  ON  STRAINS.  The  Theoiy  of  Strains  In 
Girders  and  similar  stroctnres,  with  observations  on 
the  Application  of  Theoiy  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Materials.  By  Bin- 
don  B.  Stoney,  B.  A.  New  and  revised  edition,  with 
numerous  illaitrations.  Royal  8vo.  064  pages.  Cloth, 
918  JO. 

ALLAN'S  THEORY  OF  ARCHES.  Br  ProfeasorW. 
Allan,  formerly  of  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington,  Ya.  Fomiin|r  No.  11  of  Van  Nestran<rs 
Sclodce  Series.    18mo.    Flexible  Boards.   SO  cents. 

CLEVENOER*S  TREATISE  ON  THE  METHOD  OF 
OovKBVMBiiT  Sqbvktiko,  ss  prescribed  by  the  United 
States  Congress  and  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  with  complete  Mathematical,  Astronomical  and 
Practical  Introdnctions.  For  the  use  of  the  United 
States  Surveyon  in  the  field,  and  Students  who  con- 
template engagixig  in  the  business  of  Public  Land  Sur- 
veying. By  S.  R. 
Illustrated.   Pocket  form. 


Clevenger,  U.  S.  Deputy  Surveyor. 
Morocco,  gilt.   93.50. 


COFFIN'S  NAVIGATION  AND  NAUTICAL  AS- 
TROKOMT.  Prepared  fur  the  use  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  by  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  Proftssor  of  Astronomy, 
Nsvigatlon,  and  Surveying.  Illustrated  with  52  wood- 
cuts.   12mo.    Cloth,  93.50. 

ERNST'S  MANUAL  OF  PRACTICAL  MILITARY  EN- 
oiKBKBXHa.  Prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Cadeu  of  the 
U.  S.  Military  Academy,  and  for  Engineer  Troops.  By 
Capt.  O.  U.  Ernst,  Corps  of  Engineers,  Instructor  in 
Practical  Engineering  u.  8.  Mil.  Academy.  103  wood- 
cut illustrations  ana  3  lithographed  plates.  I'imo. 
Cloth,  95.00. 

MINIFI£,WM.,  MECHANICAL  DRAWING.  A  Text- 
book of  Geometrical  Drawing,  fbr  the  use  of  Mechanics 
and  Schools,  in  which  the  Dellnltions  and  Rules  of  Ue- 
ometiy  are  fhmillarly  explained ;  the  Practical  Prob- 
lems are  arranged  from  the  most  simple  to  the  mora 
complex,  and  in  their  description  technicalities  ara 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  With  illustrations  fur 
drawing  Plans,  Sections  snd  Elevstion  of  Buildings 
and  Machinery;  an  Introduction  to  Isometric  Draw- 
ing and  an  Essay  on  Linear  Perapectlve  and  Shadows. 
Illustrated  with  over  900  diagrams  engraved  on  steel, 
by  Wm.  Mlnifle,  Architect.   »th  edition.    With  an  Ap- 

Jendlx  on  the  Theory  and  Application  of  Colors.    1  vol. 
vo.    Cloth,  94.00. 

MINIFIE,WM.,GEOM£TRICAL  DRAWING.  Abridged 
from  the  octavo  edition,  for  the  use  of  schools.  Illus- 
trated vith  48  steel  plates.  New  edition,  enlarged. 
IvoL    lamo.    Cloth,  92.00. 

**  It  is  well  adapted  as  a  text-book  of  drawing  to  be 
used  in  our  UlKh  Schools  and  Academies,  where  tnis  use 
All  branch  of  the  line  arts  has  been  hitherto  too  much 
neglected."— jBotton  Jmumal. 


Oopies  of  the  above  sent  free,  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  prioe. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  REYIEW. 

X87S. 

SiDEle  coiiies  $1.00,  ptpald.      Mscrintion  urice  $5.00,  pslpfl 


The  first  year  of  the  Intebnational  Review  has  heen  one  of  experiment.  An 
eyer  present  question  has  heen,  whether  it  could  hest  Ailfill  its  mission  in  the  direction 
of  a  Monthly  or  of  a  Quarterly.  The  decision  is  to  give  it  such  a  final  shaping  that 
for  the  fiiture  it  shall  be  free  to  do  its  work  in  any  way  deemed  most  advisable  In  the 
particular  issue.  Each  number  will  stand  for  itself.  Fixed  as  ever  in  its  alms  and 
opinions,  It  will  seek  to  be  as  plastic  as  possible  in  its  form.  Thus  the  Beview,  while 
preserving  its  distinctive  features,  will  publish  whatever  may  subserve  the  great  pur- 
pose of  its  establishment  —  the  promotion  in  this  nation  of  a  Christian  Civilization, 
which,  linking  itself  to  our  material,  political,  social  and  religious  interests,  to  art,  to 
science,  to  education,  to  literature,  to  the  drama,  to  all  the  movements  of  the  times, 
shall  also  summon  to  aid  in  our  development  learning  and  genius  wherever  they  can  be 
secnred  in  the  world.  [Editor.] 

jlH-E     JuXJiBIjISjExJEjLVrSj 

Encouraged  by  their  success  in  a  new  enterprise,  here  beg  leave  to  repeat  their  belief 
that,  during  the  first  year  of  the  existence  of  the  International  Review,  it  has 
reached  the  level  of  its  Prospectus.  They  appeal  to  the  list  of  articles  and  writers  set 
forth  in  the  preceding  page  to  show  that  never,  in  their  opinion,  have  six  numbers  of 
any  magazine  more  largely  and  strikingly  represented  the  culture  and  ability  of 
Europe  and  America.  By  the  range,  variety  and  adaptation  of  its  topics,  and  by  se- 
curing for  it  writers  of  the  first  gifts  and  highest  eminence,  at  home  and  abroad,  it  U 
their  steady  purpose,  year  by  year,  to  advance  the  International  Review  to  the 
greatest  attainable  excellence.  They  make  to  both  the  Old  World  and  the  New  an 
earnest  but  confident  appeal  to  sustain  them  in  their  efibrts. 

They  also  announce  more  specifically,  that  in  the  first  tluree  numbers  for  1875, 
will  be  contributions  from  Prof.  August  Vogel,  successor  to  Baron  Liebig  in  the  chair 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Munich;  Prof.  T.  M.  Cooley,  University  of  Michigan;  the 
Hon.  George  P.  Marsh,  Ambassador  at  Bome;  the  Dean  of  Canterbury ;  the  Princess 
Dora  D'Istria,  Florence.  Italy;  Dr.  Philip  Schaff";  Prof.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.;  Baron 
Von  Holtzendorff,  Munich ;  Dr.  Noah  Porter,  of  Yale  College ;  and  other  writers  of 
the  highest  distinction. 

They  regret  that  the  reply  of  Dr.  McCosh  to  the  Belfast  Address  of  Pro/,  Tjfndall 
could  not  appear  in  the  present  (November)  number  without  unusual  delay.  It  will 
occupy  a  leading  place  in  the  January  number. 

During  the  coming  year  articles  may  also  be  expected  fi*om  Philip  Gilbert  Ham- 
erton;  Edward  A.  Freeman,  LL.  D.,  the  English  Historian;  Prof.  Bongfai,  of  tliv 
Italian  Parliment;  Dr.  Pressense,  of  the  French  National  Assembly;  and  writers  at 
home  of  equal  merit  and  prominence. 

There  is  reason  to  hope  that  contributions  may  be  secured  from  the  Bight  Hon. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  from  the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams.  ] 

The  publishers  express  a  wish,  suggested  by  the  editor,  that  the  young  men  of 
our  age  feel  that  there  Is  for  them  also  a  welcome  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Interna- 
tional Review. 

I 

A.  S.  BABNES  &  Co.,  HI  &  U8  WilUam  St.  New  York. 
H.  M.  CABLE,  Agent,  32  Bromfield  St.  Boston. 
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Roberts  Brothers  New  Boohs — Oontinued. 


BBASSET'S  LIFE  AND  LABORS. 

By  Sir  Arthur  Hblps.    With  %  Preface  to  the  American  Edition,  by  the  Author.    With 
Portrait  and  Maps.    8yo.    Price  $2.50. 

[From  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,'] 

**  It  is  Impossible  to  give  here  even  a  sketch  of  the  roads  which  Mr  Brassey  built  in  France, 
Belgium,  Italy,  India,  Australia  and  England.  The  list  of  his  contracts  fills  six  closely  printed 
pages.  His  chief  work  in  America  is  the  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal.  But,  interesting  as  the 
narrative  of  his  great  operations  is,  it  is  not  that  which  makes  his  life  so  charming.  It  is  the 
man  and  his  methods,  the  greatness  of  his  heart  and  his  humanity,  the  beauty  of  his  charao 
ter,  the  healthAilness  of  his  influence,  the  purity  and  elevation  of  all  his  plans,  the  simplicity 
and  faithfulness  of  his  nature,  which  are  to  be  admired  and  studied.  The  very  qualities  which 
won  for  him  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  his  biographer,  are  those  which  should 
make  him  the  true  hero  of  this  industrial  age  and  nation,  and  give  him  pre-eminence  in  every 
active  Christian  community.^ 

THE  FRENCH  HUMORISTS. 

From  the  Twelfth  to  the  mneteenth  Century.    By  Walter  Besant.    With  Portrait  of 
Montaigne.    8vo.    Price  f2UK>. 

[From  ihe  Boston  Transeript,] 

'*  The  object  that  Mr.  Besant  has  in  view  i»  to  bring  together  sketches  of  the  lives  and  works 
of  representative  French  humorous  writers,  many  of  whom,  he  says,  have  hitherto  been 
almost  unknown  to  the  English  reader.  This,  however,  is  not  his  whole  aim,  for  he  says  he 
tries  to  connect  the  writers  with  the  literary  atmosphere  they  breathed,  to  depict  the  condi- 
tions of  their  lives,  to  show  their  character  and  genius.  If  he  accomplishes  all  this,  he  will  add 
not  only  to  the  loiowledge,  but  to  the  real  culture  of  his  careftil  readers.  The  efiort  to  com- 
prise so  much  in  a  single  volume  is  no  mean  one,  and  it  is  only  Just  to  Mr.  Besant  to  say  that 
it  has  been  crowned  with  success.  In  Act,  few  books  have  been  put  forth  more  worthy  to  be 
studied,  and  few  better  adapted  to  entertain  while  they  instruct.'' 

MT  SISTER  JEANNIE. 

A  Kovel.   By  Georob  Sand.    Translated  from  the  French  by  8.  B.  Crocker.    Price 
fl.00. 

[From  eAe  Philadelphia  Press.l 

**  This  is  the  sixth  of  an  edition  of  George  Sand's  novels,  published  in  uniform  style  by 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers.  It  is  trom  the  French  standard,  a  remarkable  fiction,  having  a 
most  intricate  and  exciting  plot,  displaying  a  wonderAil  power  of  language,  and  dealing  with 
philosophical  and  intricate  topics  with  the  skill  of  a  professor  and  master.  Madame  George 
Sand  is  a  feminine  marvel.  Her  fictions  are  unlike  all  others,  as  her  style  is  singularly  her 
own,  flree,  broad,  and  yet  natural,  and  withal  modest  for  a  French  author.  The  call  for  her 
works  among  American  readers,  is  said  to  be  large,  and  the  edition  of  the  Messrs.  Roberts 
Brothers,  is  neat  and  very  reasonable  in  price." 


Sold  eveiywhere.  Mailed,  postpaidy  by  the  Fablishen, 
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THE  PENN  MONTHLY, 


Literature,  Science,  Arts,  and  Politics. 

The  PRNN  Monthly  claimg  to  be  pecutloriy  lulUd  to  the  intelligent  and  thinking  portiDn 
of  the  community,  In  fUmiBhiag  resdlnjc  matter  which  vrlU  be  naelUI  and  agreetble  to  per' 
•ont  or  edurntloD  and  refined  ta8te.  It  will  continue  to  dlicuBB  the  varloua  quaatlons  ot 
the  daj,  BB  they  ariae;  eipeaiallf  the  DBtlonal  floancea,  the  true  theory  of  poUncai  rlghti, 
tbe  duuea  of  the  State,  and  it8  relations  to  education  and  home  IndluLiiel. 

OPINIONS    OF  THE    PRESS. 


"lioneof tbever;bemtandardminiU]UeB.''i      "The  Pknk  Honthlt  baa  gTadaallj  b«- 
ITie  Leadsr,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  \  come  an  autborftj  in  iclenee,  art,  pbilaaophf, 


"There  fa  acsrcelj  one  more  esteemed  by  na 
for  Iti  many  literarj  qualities.  .  .  .  Itla  fall 
of  valuable  artlclea.  .  .  .  We  can  coDsden- 
tioualj  recommend  to  all  ourreaderaThe  Penn 
Monthly."—  The  Northtm  Border,  Bangor, 
Maine.  , 

''There  it  awealih  and  coraprehenslveneaa 
in  tbe  diacuaslona  of  thla  magazine,  which 
makea  them  of  practical  TaJue."  —  Protri<feiiee 
(«./.)  Preti. 


law,  and  polltlo,  and  is  now  claiaed  a...  „ 
the  moat  thou>fatfDl  of  the  higher  aerials."— 
PhUadelphia  Pret*. 

"  Broad  Tlewa,  and  purely  coamopoUtan  n- 
tiaaie  of  tboae  debatable  aubjecti  of  the  pr«- 
aent  day,  of  whatever  clime  or  ooontry.''  — 
Wex/ora  ilrebtni)  Independent. 

"  It  la  a  magazine  dlflbring  altogether  Iroa 
tlie  usual  AmlrlcBn  type,  and  It  would  be  veil 
for  the  Slates  if  there  wel»  ottaera  like  11."  - 
London  (£119.)  Arehiteet. 


Tonns,  $3  per  uumm.    Stngle  Humbert,  30  oanta,  poiUge  p*id. 
PENN   MONTHLY  ASSOCIATION,  506  WALNUT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

•ead  tor  ■  Ipvetaiua  Capj  aad  Olvb  mtMh 


For  1875. 
READY  IN  NOVEMBER. 


Printed  OH  Tinted  Paper,  ta 
Fine  Binding,  vUh  GiU  Edgn. 

Betail  Frioe     .    .    ,    ,    60  oenti, 
To  tlie  Trade,  ouh.    ,    37      " 
100  Copiei 36      " 

Put  up  in   Fancy  Boxes,   One 
Dozen  in  a  Box.  , 

Copy   auU*d,  paat|Mid,  •■   rMwlpt  af 
SOCuU. 

NEW  ENGUND  NEWS  COMPANY. 
BOSTON.  I 


"  EVERY  SATURDAY  "  merged  in  LIHELi'S  LIVINBME 

^L^^  ^^     ^    The  most  eminent  writers  of  the  4ay»  svch  as  ProC  Max  |   ""I^^^^^^a^ 


Mailer,  Prof.  Tjadall,  Sr*  "W,  B.  Carpenter,  Hon.  W*  S* 
Gladstone,  Prof.  Bnxley,fidwar4  ▲•  Freeaum,  Franees 
Poorer  Cobbe,  ][^lehard  ▲•  Proctor,  Matthe^r  Arnold, 
The  Itahe  of  Arcyll,  AlAred  SnaseU  IMTaUace,  Charles 
Klnsslejr,  Arthnr  Helps,  J'ames  Anthony  Fronde,  Mrs. 
Mnloch,  Anthony  TroUope,  Mrs.  Ollphant,  Miss  Thacke- 
ray, TVm*  Black,  Thomas  S«urdy,  Oeo.  MaeBonald,  Mrs. 
Parr,  tfnlla  KaTanash,  Mrsl  Macqnoid,  Jean  Inireloinr, 
Frltn  Benter,  Erclunann-Chatrlaa,  iTaa  Tnrirnenieflr, 
"W.  W*  Story,  Bobert  Buchanan,  Tennyson,  Browning, 
id  BMUiy  others,  are  represented  In  the  paces  or 


LITTELL'S  LIVING  AGE. 

The  LTvnra  Aosluw  been  pnbllfhed  for  more  than  thlrtjrrears  with  constantly  IncresflingBaceess. 
Commended  in  the  outset  by  President  Adams,  Judge  Story,  Cnanoellor  Kent,  historians  Spancs,  Pres- 
cott,  Bancroft,  and  Ticknor,  and  manv  others,  it  has  never  failed  to  meet  the  warmest  support  of  the 
best  men  of  the  country,  and  has  admittedly  continued  to  stand  **  at  the  head  of  its  class." 

It  has  now  absorbed  its  younger  and  only  competitor,  **  EVERY  SATURDAT^'^ 
and  If  ill  go  onward  in  Its  special  fieki  with  increased  resources  and  vigor. 

A  weekly  magazine,  of  sixty-four  pages,  Ths  Liyiko  Aos  gives  more  than 


double-column  octavo  pages  of  leadlng-matter  yearly,  forming  four  large  volumes.   It  presents  in  an 


inexpensive  form,  considering  its  great  amount  of  matter,  with  freshness,  owing  to  its  weekly  issue, 
and  with  a  tati^actory  eompietenett  attempted  by  no  other  publication,  the  best  Bssays.  Beviews,  Crit- 
icisms. Tales.  Poetry,  Scientific,  Biographical,  Historical,  and  Political  Information,  from  the  entire 
body  of  Foreign  Periodical  Literature. 

I>nrlng  the  coming  year,  the  Serial  and  Short  Stories  of 


rav 


VTV 


will  be  given,  together  with  an  amount,  unapproaeked  b«  any  otTier  periodical  in  the  world,  of  the  most 
valuable  Literary  and  Scientific  matter  of  the  day  from  the  pens  of  the  above  named  and  many  other 
foremost  Essayists.  Scientists,  Critics,  Discoverers,  and  Sditors,  representing  every  department  of 
Knowledge  and  Progress. 

In  short,  the  Lrvn^o  Age  Is  Invaluable  as  a  Ume,  labor,  and  money-saving  publication.  It  furnishes 
the  only  satisfactorily  fresh  and  COMPLETE  compilation  of  a  literature  thht  is  Indispensable  to 
American  readers  i—indiapensable  because  it  embraces  the  productions  of 

■173BCX9   ^L£IXjiXlfilV  ZLiXXT'XXia'Ob-  \A/JMLXVZlZl.fil 

in  all  bsanohet  of  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Politics.   Attention  is  invited  to  the  following  recent 


"  RsproduoM  the  best  thoughts  of  the  bestmlndBorthe 
cfrlltzed  world,  upon  all  topics  of  living  Interest.**— 
J^MladeMiia  Injuu'er* 

"  Simply  lodlBDensableto  any  one  who  desires  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  age  In  any  department  of 
science  or  literature?* —jBoHos  JoumaL 

^  In  no  other  single  publication  can  there  be  fbund  so 
mach  of  sterling  literaxy  excellence.**— iT.  T.EveniRO 

**  Still  merits  the  most  unqoallfled  praise  we  can  be- 
■tow." -M  K«m«. 

**  The  best  of  ail  our  eeleetio  publlcatloos.** — The  Mo- 
tion. N.  r 

'*  And  the  cAespeif.  A  monthly  that  comei  eoery  tPSBlfc.*  * 
—  The  AdvancCt  Chieaoo* 

**  Grows  richer  and  richer  the  longer  It  lives.  There  Is 
no  other  known  way  of  Retting  so  much  good  reading  for 
so  little  money.**  —  Chrigtian  Kegister,  Botton. 

"  Wo  know  of  no  way  in  which  one  can  so  easOv  keep 
well  informed  in  tbo  best  EnRlish  thonght  of  our  ume,  as 
through  this  Journal.**  —  Christtan  Ohion^  If.  Y. 

*Mt  maintains  its  position,  now  held  for  many  years, 
AS  the  best  periodical  of  select  literature  in  the  world. 
No  other  keeps  so  high  a  standard,  or  Is  edited  with 
such  onerrtng  good  taste.  It  is  a  thorough  compilation 
of  what  is  best  In  the  literature  of  the  day,  whether 
relating  to  history,  biography,  fiction,  poetiy,  wit,  sci- 
ence, politics,  theology,  criticism,  or  tat,'*—Hart/brd 
Daily  Courant, 

**It  Klves  articles  fh>m  the  great  fbrelgn  quarterlies 
which  Its  rivals  have  not  room  for.  It  also  gives  the  best 
serial  stories.  .  ,  ,  Jt  ha*  no  equal  in  any  eounUry***— 
Philadelphia  Prtsi. 

**  A  pure  and  perpetual  reservoir  and  fountain  of  enter- 
tainment and  uisnructlon.**— ifos.iZoter<  C.  Winthrop. 

Published  wkeklt  at  $8.00  a  jeai,/^e  of  pottage:  Yolome  begins  January  1.  Kew  sabsalbers 
remitting  now  will  receive  all  intervening  numbers  gratis. 

CLUB  PRICES  FOR  THE  BEST  HOME  AND   FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


''The  best  periodical  In  America.** —J2»t.  Theo.  L. 
Cuyler^  J>.  D. 

"  The  best  periodical  In  theworld.**— jl^Vetf  iB.  Street. 

**  With  it  alone,  a  reader  may  (klrly  keep  up  with  all 
that  Is  important  In  the  literature,  history,  politics,  and 
science  of  the  day.**  —  The  MethodOt,  N.  T. 

**The  ablest  essays,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the 
finest  poetry  of  the  English  language  are  here  gathered 
together.**— iUtso^s  /State  Journal. 

'*More  than  ever  indispensable,  In  these  days  of  fre- 
quent publication  in  expensive  English  reviews,  of  arti- 
cles on  the  great  qnesuonsof  current  Inquiry,  by  such 
men  as  Max  MuUer,  Huxley,  l^mdall,  and  many  others.** 
—MlwauteeJkrily  Sentinel. 

"its  pablicatlon  In  weekly  numbers  gives  to  it  a  great 
advantage  over  its  monthly  contemporaries  In  the  spirit 
and  freshness  of  its  contents.-^  7^  Pacific^  Jkm  Franeieeo, 

'*  Of  all  periodicals  in  the  world,  if  a  man  can  take  <mly 
one,  he  should  by  all  means  take  LiTT(Lz«*sLivnio  Aoi. 
. . .  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in  true  value  in 
the  whole  range  of  periodical  literature.**— ifc6<te2Mlir 
Register. 

*^  The  more  noted  new  novels  appear  as  serials,  and  the 
more  distinguished  foreign  thinkers  in  criticism,  science, 
and  art  arc  represented  in  Its  pages.  ...  It  is  the  only 
compilation  that  presents  with  a  satlsfkctory  complete- 
ness, as  well  as  freshness,  the  best  llteratare  of  the  al- 
most innumerable*  and  generally  Inaccessible  European 
quarterlies,  monthlies,  and  weeklies,—  a  literature  em- 
bracing ths  productions  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultured 
writers  living.  It  is,  therefore,  indlnpensablo  to  every 
one  who  desires  a  tlwrotuh  compendium  of  all  that  is  ad- 
mirable and  noteworthy  In  the  llteraiy  world.** —Jotloa 
Poit. 


["Possessed  of  'Lirbxa'b  Lxmro  Aoa'  and  of  one  or  other  of  onr  vivacious  American  month- 
lies, a  subscriber  will  find  himself  in  command  qf  ike  whole  tihuMon." — Philadelphia  Eoefng  BHlUH'n.'\ 

For  flOJJO  {ooverimg  prepayment  qfpoetage  on  both  periodicals,  InstAd  of  for  $10.00  with  postage 
not  prepaid,  as  heretofore)  Tkb  Liyino  Aas  and  either  one  of  the  American/our-do^tor  monthly  Mag- 
azines (or  Jadrper^B  Weekly  or  Sazar,  or  Appleton*»  Journal,  weekly)  will  be  sent  for  a  year;  or,  for 
$9.60,  Ths  Liviiro  AoB  and  Sciibner's  8t.  Nlcholae. 

ApoMM  IJLTTELI4  &  OAY»  17  Bromfield  St.,  Boston. 
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FLOWERS,  FLOWERS, 

TorFonenli  ud  oCher  apedslKculoiu  la  wrwu 

boDopeM,  tK,,  am ' ' 

Ordfln   by   mail 

WM.  H.  SFOONER, 
Beacon  Street,    .    .    Boston. 


NEWSPAPER  COMMENT 

UPON   THE 

AMEEIOAN  NEWSPAPEE  ADYEETISINa  AGENCY, 

CONDUCTED    BY 

eSO.  p.  ROWELiI.  A  GO. 

No.  41  Park  Bow,    ....      N"e-w  York. 


lug  uenu 

from  each  hOQBeon  IheltliBl.  The  oomniiBsion  allowed  is  sared  nn  by  1om«.  u  they  p»j  tiers  renl 
thajr  contrmctror,  and  ply  It  promntlj,  uid  the  keeping  ot  one  open  tu'countwlCh  huc£  b  Snu  ii  mu.h 

&  Co.,  do  nol^-'bois  UB  '^  to  take  il  out  in  tnde.  Tbe;  do  nn  hononble,  legitimate  baaineH,'  on  a  bs-i- 
ne»  baslH.  Tliey  pay  th^lr  bllli  when  due.on  praseutadon.if  foundeoneot.  If  publlehoii.  havlug 
doallnga  with  them,  want  anything  lu  th^irline  —  and  they  aupply  everylhlng  from  a  aprlna  bodikln  Ici 
cjJluder  preea.— types,  Inks  and  all,  they  All  Uiair  orilere  ptomptlyjat  loaniifacture™' pScee,  and  ws 

than  we  ever  bought  lor  eleawhere,  Ttie  /ttpuA/icanbaihaddfaJinnwttbihlshouM  for  OTsridi  Teait, 
and  in  all  that  Oine.HB  never  have  hadanyreaaou  to  complain  of  our  Irealmeiit.  —  JtferWm  (ttona.) 
Srpublitan. 

Ab  the  propriolora  </t  the  flcst  and  moat  eiteaaiTeol  theae  agenoleB  In  Sew  York,  Ui«y  aro  well 

JoaliSed  to  fumlshliifonnatlon.  The  delalla  ol  the  work  tianiactad  by  tbe  Bgenej-.andthe  nay  It  ii 
one,  the  perfection  of  the  anaiafemenu  for  faoilltatliiff  the  act  of  advertlsiDE  by  relieving  the  adfer- 
tlaer  of  trouble  and  eipense,  and  bringlug  before  him  all  the  Tarlooa  mediuma  thronghoutUM  oonntir. 
with  the  neceseary  knowlbdse  penalnlng  [o  them,  are  glreii  with  a  mlnutenaaa  that  Isarea  nothing  u 
be  deaired  All  the  parttculaia  reapeotlng  the  character  and  poalUon  of  a  newspaper  which  an  Inlenil- 
Ing  adveidier  desliea  tf  linow,  are  placed  hef  ore  him  in  the  most  concise  form.  —  Xcw  Yorli  Ttma.Jtuu 
7li,  1814. 


letuli'iig  publislie'ra  and  adi 


rnlMd  SUtes,  and,  tbarofore,  of  tha 

money,  built  then»»lve«np  In  lh> 

B  and  advertisers  of  the  continent,  and  by  an  anuBoal  energy  hare  luc- 
itall  a  buslueas  that  more  than  auylMug  else  tells  ot  1h»  growth  and  im- 
liurLwiijD  ui  LiiDUD-D|»>i.'i  iiiuiuitea.  —  Mcmpkii  {Tenit)  Apptal. 

Their  busineu  has  grown  to  be  something  enormons.  Every  paper  In  the  toaatiy  li  on  flle  at 
their  office,  and  It  la  no  uncommon  thing  for  Ihem  to  recelTe  a  mall  of  Uleen  or  twantf  biuhala  of 

HaTecompletelysyBtematlEed  the  business,  and  aft«T  Atb  yean*  experience  we  can  tnithfally 
atate  that  we  Hud  the  Arm  to  be  prompt,  coBrteoiUi  OOBKBCT.  —  tfrayrWU  (/(I.) /Bd«|>eirArii<. 

Thay  can  be  relied  upon  Id  ereiy  way,  being  worth;  of  Implicit  confidence.— JV«b  ft-leonj  (lo-) 
Price  Cumnl. 

While  advandng  their  awn  IntereaM,  adrance  Ihose  also  ot  CTery  pabllahet.  —  South  BtlkltitK 
{Pa.")  Prognu. 

The  traitwOTtbT  buainesi 


TO     A.r>"%^E;ilTISE!F»S. 

0  contemplate  making  oontracU  with  newspapers  tor  tbe  liueitloo  ot 
should  send  aS  oents  to 

GEO.  P.  ROWELLi  CO.,  41  PARK  ROW,  N.  Y. 


All  persons  who  contemplate  making  oontracta  with  newspapers  tor  tbe  liueitloo  ot  adrertlsenieDls 
should  send  aS  oents  to 


POPTJLA.Il    IS^rOV^ELS. 


IN  HIS  NAME. 

A  Story  of  tbe  WaldenseB,  Seyen  Hondred  yean  Ago.   ByEDWABDE.HALB.   Prloa  26  oents. 

**  From  a  portion  of  that  history  Mr.  Hale  has  woyen  a  beantifal  little  story  of  noble  lires,  pure 

SiirixweB  and  GhilBtian  oharaoter.    It  Is  told  In  that  fascinating  style  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
tie  dear  tyi>e  and  excellent  paper  of  the  Yolame  add  a  charm  to  the  narratlTe." 

(Thirteenth  Thousand.) 

SCBOFE ;  or,  THE  LOST  UBBABT. 

ByFBSD.B.PsBKiir8.' A  story  of  New  York  and  Hartford.    Just  published.   Price  flJM). 

"  To  lorers  of  Books,  Mr.  Perkins's  Scrope  will  afford  much  delight.  .  .  .  There  is  blended  with 
the  story  an  insight  into  much  of  modem  New  York  life.  Perhaps  its  most  noticeable  pokit  and  one 
which  to  New-Yorkers  adds  moch  to  the  Interest  of  the  story,  is  its  intense  localisation.'^ — New  Tcrk 
Mail. 

**  Scrope  is  an  American  Story,  decidedly  original  and  yery  deyer.  In  fact,  it  shows  more  talent 
than  we  haye  disooyered  in  some  dosens  of  this  season  all  pat  together.'* — Bulletin, 

TEN  TIMES  ONE  IS  TEN. 

The  Stoiy  Of  the  Wadsworth  dab.   By  Edwabd  E.  Haxb.   Price  80  cents. 

(Fifteenth  Thousand.) 

HABBY  WADSWORTH'S  MOTTO. 

"  To  look  up,  and  not  down ;  To  look  oat,  and  not  in ;  and 

To  look  forward  and  not  back ;  To  lend  a  hand. 

"The  foar  rnlee  are  oyer  my  writing-desk  and  In  my  heart.  Eyery  schoolboy  and  girl  of  age  to 
understand  it  should  haye  this  story,  and,  if  I  was  rich  enough,  should  haye  it." — Mxtrctoljhmi  a  Mter 
by  an  unknoum  eorreepondetU. 

JOHN  WHOFPEB  THE  NEWS  BOT. 

(TWELFTH  THOUSAND.) 

A  Story  for  boys.   By  a  distinguished  Prelate. 

LULU'S  NOVEL. 

By  EiJSB  Pouio.    Price  00  cents. 

(Thirteenth  Thousand.) 
PINE  AND  WHITE  TTBANNT. 

By  Habxht  Bbsohxb  Stows.   Price  $1.00. 

(Thirtieth  Thousa^nd.)  y 

SIX  OF  ONE  BT  HALF  A  DOZEN  OF  THE  OTHEB. 

By  Mbs.  Stowb,  Mbs.  Whitxxt,  Miss  Hals,  Mb.  F.  W.  Lobiho,  Mb.  F.  B.  Pebkhtb,  and  Mb. 
E.  S.  Halb.    Price  $1.60. 

Tills  curious  story  of  joint  authorship  had  great  success  when  published  In  Old  and  Ifew.  The 
critics  were  wholly  at  loss  in  guessing  *'  who  wrote  what." 

'*  Six  of  One  by  Half-a-Dosen  of  the  Other.  The  odd  title  of  tUs  book  is  due  to  the  fact  of  its 
multiple  authorship.  Six  New  England  writers,  with  Mr.  E.  E.  Hale  at  their  head,  haye  contributed  to 
one  story.  There  are  six  characters,  three  men  and  three  women,  who  begin  by  falling  in  loye  with  the 
wrong  person,  and  end  by  finding  the  right  one.  The  book  will  be  found  cunous,  «M«nriwg^  and  ylya- 
dous/'—  Oodey's  Lady*s  Book, 

**  We  note  the  exquisite  description  of  Rachel  Holley  at  her  toilet,  which  we  could  only  assign  to 
Mrs.  Stowe's  pen,  but  a  friend  more  conyersant  with  Mrs.  Whitney's  gifts  claims  it  for  her.  Mis.  wor- 
boise  is  one  of  the  best  delineations.  Nettle  SyWa  and  Jim  Fellows,  who  is  recognized  as  known  be- 
fore, toe  well  done  in  their  class.  Beaders  who  know  all  the  writers  better  than  we  do  must  find  pleas- 
ure in  gnes^g  their  seyeral  shares." — Hew  Bnglander. 

(Eleventh  Thousand.) 

THIBTEEN  GOOD  STOBIES. 

By  Fbov.  IiBslxt,  Db.  Milbs.  F.  W.  Lobiho,  F.  B.  PBBSZira,  and  Edwabd  E.  Halb.   This  ool- 
leotlon  includes  "  The  Deyil  Puszlers."    Price  25  cents. 

(Fourteenih  Thousand.) 

UPS  AND  DOWNS. 

An  Ey6r:^I>ay  NoyeL    18mo.   Price  $1US0. 

"  This  book  is  certainly  yery  enjoyable.  It  delineates  American  life  so  graphically  that  we  feel 
as  if  Mr.  Hale  must  haye  seen  eyery  rood  of  ground  he  describes,  and  must  haye  known  personally 
eyery  charaoter  he  so  cleyerly  depicts.  In  his  hearty  fellowship  with  young  people  lies  his  great  pow- 
er. The  story  Is  permeated  with  a  spirit  of  glad-heartedness  and  elasticity  which  in  this  hurried,  anx- 
ious, money-making  age  it  is  most  refreshing  to  meet  with  in  any  one  out  ox  his  teens ;  and  the  author's 
sympathy  with,  and  respect  for,  the  little  romances  of  his  young  friends  is  most  fntemaL"  — Neiw 
.  Ckurch  Metgcuikte. 

f  (Twelfth  Thousand.) 

All  of  these  noyels  haye  been  published  as  Serials  in  "  OLD  AND  NEW  " ;  and  this  Series  may  be 
called  the  "  OLD  AND  NEW  SEBIAIfi."  So  popular  haye  been  the  Serial  Stories  published  in  this 
ma^ksine,  that  eyery  one  of  them  has  been  demanded  in  book  form. 

FOB  SALE  TO  THE  TBADE  OB  AT  BETaIL  BY 

Office  of  **  OLD  AND  NEW/'  148  Washington  St.,  Boston. 

mie  t>est  Term*  made  fritli  tlie  ITrade* 


A.    Su.pei?l>    Holiday    "Volume, 


The  Hanging  of  the  Crane, 

By  HENRY  WAD3W0BTH  LONGFELLOW. 

This  charming  poem  celebrates  the 

LIFE    OF    THE    HOUSEHOLD 

From  the  Hanging  of  the  Crane  [a  French  expression,  equivalent  to  our  **  Hoiise- 
Warmlng  '*]  to  the  Golden  Wedding.  In  a  series  of  scenes  the  poet  depicts  successive 
eras  and  incidents  in  the  experience  of  the  family,  its  Joys  and  solicitudes,  its  happy 
accessions  by  birth  and  afterward  by  marriage,  its  festivals  and  partings,  and  all  that 
enriches  and  gladdens  family  life. 

Tlie  JVtfto  York  Herald  says :  '*  He  has  created  a  lovely  and  touching  picture  of 
domestic  happiness,  which  deserves  a  place  in  his  own  luminous  gallery.  The  tone 
of  the  poem  is  delightful;  that  grace  in  which  the  verse  of  Longfellow  always  moves, 
as  if  to  an  inward  tune,  is  here  unsurpassed.'* 

The  poem  is  admirably  adapted  for  illustration,  and  the  poet's  word-pictures 
have  been  most  faithAilly  and  sympathetically  reproduced  in  the  sixty  drawings  that 
embellish  the  volume.    These  were  made  by 

MISS  M.  A.  HALLOGK  and  MR.  THOM^  MOBAN, 

Whose  aptitude  for  drawings  of  this  kind  is  unsurpassed ;  and  were  engraTed  by 

MR.  A.  V.  S.  ANTHONY  and  MR.  W.  J.  LINTON, 

The  JFirst  o/  Mngravers  on  Wood* 

The  Boston  Sunday  Times,  referring  to  Miss  Hallock's  designs, remarks:  "There 
is  a  peculiar  chariiu  aside  iVom  their  intrinsic  beauty,  connected  with  the  illustrations 
by  Miss  Mary  A.  Hallock,  who  has  never  before  so  conspicuously  appeared  before 
the  public.  After  her  exquisite  treatment  of  her  subjects  in  the  *  Hanging  of  the 
Crane,'  competent  critics  pronounce  her  the  best  artist  in  figure  drawing  for  illustra- 
tions for  books  in  the  country.  This  is  saying  a  good  deal,  but  when  we  consider  tlie 
high  authority  from  which  these  reports  come,  there  is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  a 
genius  in  this  art  has  come  to  light."^ 

No  care  or  pains  have  been  spared  to  render  the  book  a  perfect  product  of  artis- 
tic eflbrt.  Designei  s  and  engravers  have  sought  to  immortalize  the  "  Hangin|^  of  the 
Crane  "by  their  art,  as  the  poet  has  immortalized  it  in  his  delightful  verse." 

The  volume  is  printed  and  bound  in  the  most  tasteful  style,  and  forms 

One  of  the  most  Attractive  Gift-Books 

Ever  offered  to  the  public.  It  is  uniform  in  general  style  with  the  illustrated  **^  Snow 
Bound."    Price,  in  handsomely  stamped  cloth,  $5.00;  morocco,  99.00. 


For  safe  by  all  Booktellers,    Sentf  postpaid,  on  reoHpt  qf  price  by  the  PublUhert, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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BURNETT'S 

OCOAIN 

A  Compound  of  Cocoa-Nut  Oil,  See. 


T 


For  Promoting  the  Growth  and  Preserving  the  Beauty  of  the  Human  Hair. 


No  other  Com  pound 

po!isc!>He8  tbo  peculiur  properties  wlilch  bo  exactb' 
Iho  various  conditions  of  tlie  Iiunian  hnir. 

//  sqffe/ts  the  hair  when  harsh  anil  dry. 

It  ioothes  the  irritated  sealp. 

It  qfio'ds  the  tiehest  lusttr. 

It  remains  Ion ff est  in  ejf'eet- 

It  prevents  the  hair  from  faUinrj  off. 

It  pnomotes  it*  healthy,  rigoroui  growth. 

If  is  not  greasy  nor  sticky. 

It  leaves  no  disagi^eable  odor. 


suit 


A  REMARKABLE  CASE. 

East  Middlebobo*,  Mass.,  June  Hth,  1864. 
Messrs.  BCBXETT  &  Co. : 

When  my  dauKluer'»  hair  came  oflf  she  lied  been  afllict- 
od  viitii  neiiralKla  in  her  bead  for  three  vears,  and  fur 
tw(»  >  curM  after  her  head  was  as  sniootli  as  her  face. 

Th  oUKh  thf  recommendation  of  a  friend  she  was  In- 
duced to  iry  your  Cocoaise,  and  the  result  was  aston- 
isliin;:  She  had  not  used  half  the  contents  of  a  bottlo 
before  lier  head  was  covered  with  a  fine  voung  hair.  In 
four  months  her  hair  has  grown  several  inches  in  length, 
very  thicli,  Ho(t  nnd  flne,  and  uf  a  darker  color  than  form- 
erly. 

She  still  continne^  to  u«e  the  Cocoaine,  In  connection 
with  the  Kalllston,  and  wo  have  but  little  fear  of  her 
losing  her  hair.  With  respect, 

Wm.  S.  Eddt. 


A  single  applicntion  renders  the  liair  (no 
riv 


cededLbv  all  who  have  used  it,  to  the  IteM  and  cheapest  Hair 
TlIE  HAIB,  and  Is  entirely  free  from  all  irrilatluj:  matter. 


o 


mstter  how  (Jtlff  nnd  dry)  soft  and  glossy  for  several  days     It  is  cbn- 


Dressingin  thetcorhi.    It  promotes  the  GROWTH  OK 
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C ACTION     TO 


<^n-ri(iK    -rn    iior sKKBEPKB.s.  —  Owlng  to    the    in- I     Housekoepen*  who  study  their  interest  will  demand  of 
V  ACT* Oft    TO  /*">;:  ,„___j^|n«   cost  of  vanilla  beans    their  grocer  strictly  pure  vanilla  only,  and  refuse  to  nc- 

orea^cd  and  constant!,  incrc^lngcosi  J^  ]'^n»»JJ'^»'«  i  ^ept  of  an  adulterited  compound,  wiich  may  render  the 

used  In  the  manufacture  or  oxirnci.  oi  vaniuu,  spurious  ,   .  '  .^^  ^  belter  oroflt. 

compounds  are  being  thrown  upon  the  market,  purport-    ^»«^«'^'^  P'*^"^- 

luK  to  be  pure  vanilla,  but  prepared  principally  Irom  Ton- 

nuu   bean.    This  nausea tlntp  substitute  costs  the  manu- 
facturer less  than  one-twcntictli   part  as  much  as  the 

vi^Tvulno   vanilla  l^ean.     It  can  "-^f^J^y  ,»>«  d^octed  by  Its 

frngranrc.    It  1..  used  j>rf ncWJl  y  *^>  i«'»»«<^onI«tb  \<^\  P*"* 

fuming  snuffaiid  cigars,  t^l^    V^a**  never  Inli'ndod  to  be     ^^    _    _^        ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,...  _„..„.„...v. .....^. 

used  as  a  flavoring  for  tHe '.'   t"^*^      compounds  prepared  ,  ^j^^  iTnitcd  States,  and  are  scdd  by  all  ttrst-class  grocers 

^*i\  M\ft  human  »li>n)acl»»     ' 


dealer  a  better  profit. 

Burnett's  extract  of  vanilla  is  prepared  from  selected 
vanilla  beans,  and  is  warranted  entirely  free  tVom  Ton- 
qua  or  other  deleterious  substances. 

All  cooking  extracti",  such  as  lemon,  vanilla,  rose,  al- 
mond, celerv.  etc..  prepared  at  the  laboratory  of  Joseph 
IJuxnett  &  Co.,  Boston,  can  be  relied  upon  for  purity  and 
stri'njrth.  For  upward  of  22  years,  tliey  have  been  ust'<l 
liv  ih'e  leading  hotels  and  ttie  bcKt  families  throughout 


nnd  druggists. 


Thealy'Ve-naft^ 


/  4^^^  <"'■*  manufactured  tolely  by  the  Proprietors.     The  names  a*  d  titles  thereof  adopt  M 
/'' g^lflic  and  proprietors  aaainst  imposition  by  the  introduftiou  of  spurious  article.*.    All 


jo^ 


as  trade-marks,  to tfCt*^'^^  ^'^Mt^-^    .t     -  ..^    —      ^i       —  -    -.  ^ 
y^y«ititkorixed  we  o/fA^-^  h^  f^^^marki  wtll  be  promptly  prosecuted. 


M  BURNETT  &  CO.,  Sole  Proprietors, 


